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As the Congress(I) under Sonia Gandhi launches itself on a tough campaign, 
keeping its options open in respect of its post-election leadership and possible 
coalitional arrangements, questions about the party’s electoral fortunes loom 
large.4 



India votes for the second time in 
less than 20 months, and for the 
first time in five phases, spread over 
a month. A look at the line-ups, 
electoral mood and prospects in 
the States that go to the polls on 
September 5 and 11, some of 
which have simultaneous elections 
to the Lok Sabha and the State 
Assembly..115 
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INTO BATTLE 


5 the Congressd) under Sonia Gandhi launches itself on a tough 
campaign, keeping its options open in respect of its post-election 
eadership and possible coalitional arrangements, questions about 
he party's electoral fortunes loom large. 


JVENKITESH RAMAKRISHNAN 

I/? New Delhi 

♦ ..— 


I 

l/^N August 19, an atmosphere of 
|V^intense gloom, witnessed never 
•before in the 17 months that Sonia 
jCandhi has been Congress(I) president, 

J enveloped 24 Akbar Road in New Delhi, 
the headquarters of the All India 
Congtess(l) Committee. Everyone pre¬ 
sent, from grassroots-level workers to 
imiddle-level leaders to senior members of 
ithe Congress(I) Working Committee, was 
jin its spell. Huddled in groups inside and 
outside the AICC office were hundreds of 
them, discussing only one topic; the 
pointless and politically damaging hide- 
and-seek drama that had preceded Sonia 
iGandhi’s filing of her nomination for the 
Lok Sabha election from Bellary in 
iKarnataka the previous day. There was 
much loud tut-tutting and expressions of 
'disbelief that their leader, whom they 
Hooked up to to lead the Congress(I) to the 
[leading position in national politics, had 


^exhibited political naivete and virtually 


advertised her electoral insecurities. Some 
even made bold to raise serious doubts 
about Sonia Gandhi’s leadership qualities. 

At one clumsy stroke, the Bellary 
episode had inflicted damage at several 
levels to the party and its organisational 
apparatus. It ^so sent out the message that 
the Congress(I) and its leader suffered 
extreme political diffidence in the run-up 
to the elections. By resorting to a hide- 
and-seek stratagem to try and keep her 
nomination from Bellary a secret, Sonia 
Gandhi had exposed her insecurity uis-a- 
vis the Congress(l)’s chances in the Lok 
Sabha elections. That the whole charade 
was intended to ensure that the leader, 
who was being projected as a tough-as- 
nails political battler, would have an easy 
passage into the Lok Sabha and not face a 
strong a challenge from the National 
Democratic Alliance (NDA) led by the 
Bharatiya Janata Party was not lost on any¬ 
one. Congress(I) workers were left won¬ 
dering how their top leader could lead the 
party to victory if she was not sure of her 
own personal victory and was looking for 
weak opponents. 




That the attempt to mislead media- 
persons and political opponents into 
believing that Sonia Gandhi would file her 
nomination for the Cuddappah Lok 
Sabha constituency in Andhra Pradesh 
had fooled nobody except Congress(I) 
workers all over the country too came as 
a setback. On August 17, Congress(I) 
leaders, including CWC members Pranab 
Kumar Mukherjee and Ghulam Nabi 
Azad, who had accompanied Sonia 
Gandhi to Hyderabad and later to Bellary, 
pointedly said that the Congressfl) presi¬ 
dent would contest from Cuddappah. If 
this feint was intended to throw the BjP 
off-track, it clearly failed. The BJP, which 
had evidendy got wind of the 
Congress(I)’s ruse, despatched former 
Delhi Chief Minister Sushma Swaraj to 
Bellary in order to challenge Sonia 
Gandhi. Sushma Swaraj filed her nomi¬ 
nation minutes after Sonia Gandhi did. 
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Congr«8s<l) president Sonia Gandhi with party leaders (from right) Manmohan Singh, Shlvrp) Patll and Pranab Mukheijee at the 
release of the party’s election manifesto In New Delhi on August 13. (Facing page) Rllng her nomination In Bellary on August 18. 

For Congress(I) workers, the inability of venture has dealt a body blow to the mode and promptly announced that she 

the party leadership to carry out a “secret Congress(I)’s claim that the party is would contest from Amethi too. 

mission” successfullywas highly demoral- undergoing a “great revival” in the North However, this announcement was not 

ising. Indian States of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, enough to clear the mood of despondcn- 

At another level, the fiasco showed up Party workers wondered how if Sonia cy. : 

the party organisation in poor light. The Gandhi herself was not confident of con- At a personal level, the Bellary episode 
script, including the plan to offer testing from Amethi in Uttar Pradesh, eroded Sonia Gandhi’s stature as a serious 

Cuddappah as a red-herring, was known considered the pocketborough of the politician and the regard she received from i 

only to a handful of people who are con- Nehru-Gandhi family and represen ted in associates and fellow politicians. Signals of ' 

sidered close to 10 Janpath: the maiority the past by Rajiv Gandhi and Sanjay this erosion were aplenty in the next few 

of ewe members were themselves in the Gandhi, the party could talk of such a days. The Bihar Pradesh Congress(I) '■ 

dark about it. This reinforced the message revival? Party workers, who had gathered Committee virtually revolted against, 
that had gone out on numerous occasions at the AICC office on August 19, debat- Sonia Gandhi when it said that the seat- 

- that the party organisation was not over- cd these questions over and over again and sharing deal brokered by her with the : 

ly important for Sonia Gandhi and that repeatedly gave expression to their Rashtrip Janata Dal (RJD) led by Laloo 1 

she continued with her “coterie politics” extreme sense of dejection. Prasad Yadav was not acceptable to it. This ^ 

despite the criticism it had drawn in recent compelled Sonia Gandhi to go back on the ■ 

times. TNthewakeofallthis,SoniaGandhiloy- word given to the RJD leadership and ini- | 

Apart fi'om all this, the Beilary misad- Xalists moved into the damage-control date fresh discussions on a seat-sharing j 

1 






.formula (see accompanying story on 
^alliance;). 

More humiliation was in store for the 
party president. On August 22, the 
Congress(I)’s alliance partner in Tamil 
< Nadu, the mercurial Jayalalitha, who was 
to have addressed a joint meeting with 
/Sonia Gandhi in Villupuram, failed to 
turn up for the meeting. After being kept 
(waiting for a while, Sonia Gandhi game- 
Jly addressed the meeting, son Rahul 
; Gandhi by her side. No Congress(I) pres- 
|ident, in particular one from the Nehru- 
; Gandhi family, had been treated with such 
I disdain by any fellow politician. 

A The Bellary episode also served to 
t heighten the aura of secrecy and inacces- 
I sibility surrounding Sonia Gandhi and is 
I cenain to add to the swadeshi-vs-videshi 
i slogan raised by the BJP and the 
'Nationalist Congress Party (NCP). Such 
I a campaign, which portrays Sonia Gandhi 
!< as a political entity who is not seriously 
j< committed enough to India’s interests and 
It causes, will place her in a position where 
kshe is the party’s star campaigner and 
's simultaneously a major political liability, 
it ACWCmemberwhoisknownforhis 


It forthright views on party affairs told 
'i Frontline that the Bellary episode could 
k prove a costly mistake in Sonia Gandhi’s 
t political career. Coming on top of a series 
{ of blunders since March, “it could even 
i prove to be the proverbial last straw,’’ he 
(said. Another senior leader, who shared 
1 this perception, said that these “blunders” 
1 had first manifested themselves in the days 
r following the first anniversary of Sonia 
c Gandhi’s takeover as party president and 
I had progressively become more frequent 
.1 and more grave. This leader pointed out 
e that right up until the November 1998 
I Assembly elections in four States and 
' Delhi, Sonia Gandhi had consistently said 
I that she would not topple the BJP-led gov- 
' ernment but would instead concentrate 
on rebuilding the party machinery. 
“During the post-anniversary period," the 
leader said, “along with a plethora of mis¬ 
takes there were some initiatives that 
seemingly sought to correct them. But 
their net result was not positive.” There 
were several highs and lows during this 
period, all of which left the party disori¬ 
ented: as one CWC member termed it, a 
“Trishanku feeling” existed in the party. 
Even so, there was the hope that the 
Congress(]) would still be able to get its 
aa together ahead of the elections. 
However, the Bellaiy misadventure has 
dashed all such hopes. 

The first of these mistakes, party lead¬ 
ers say, came immediately after the fall of 


Questions of leadership 


SUKUMAR MURALIDHARAN 

in New Delhi 


A n acute leadership deficit is an obvi¬ 
ous reality of the election scene 
today. The Bharatiya Janata Party claims 
to be on a roll towards victory, and by its 
own admission made a serious error of 
judgment in seeking to recruit the 
authority of the armed forces comman¬ 
ders for its political campaign. 'IDPhat is 
most striking about this supposed error 
is the tacit acknowledgment that even a 
Prime Minister who has been anointed, 
in the imr^ination of his adoring fiock, 
as a leader to be “trusted in war and 
peace”, has to prop up his claims by 
invoking extraneous authorities. 

Overlooking the glaring impropriety 
of press-ganging the militaiy into a polit¬ 
ical campaign, the mural that provided 
the backdrop to Vajpayee’s public meet¬ 
ing at Karnal, Haryana, on August 20 
could be interpreteid in different ways, 
none ofwhich would do any credit to die 
government or the party he leads. It could 
be viewed as an effort by a political lead¬ 
ership that has presided over the erosion 
of various institutions to garner the vic¬ 
arious benefit of identification with the 
armed forces. Among all the instrumen¬ 
talities of the sutc, the armed forces today 
enjoy unprecedented public acclaim as a 
consequence of the war in Kargil. The 
mural depicting the three armed forces 
chiefs (as well as assorted objects includ¬ 
ing the Prithvi missile) either signified 
the recruitment of the military command 
as co-equals of the political leadership or, 
more alarmingly, as patrons and bene- 
^ctors. Either way, the representation of 
the armed ftirces commanders at a polit¬ 
ical rally can only be constru«l as a seri¬ 
ous embarrassment for a countiy that has 
always kept the military isolated from 
political partisanship and set great store 
by the principle of civilian control over 
the soldiers of the republic. 

As in the case of the brutal manhan¬ 
dling by the police of a collm^l at one 
of his Section tallies in Muzafirarnagar in 
Uttar Pradesh, Vajpayee was quick to 
expras his regret at the lapse. Unwr pres¬ 
sure from the Opposition, the BJP in its 
turn owned up to its mistake without fur¬ 
ther evasion or equivocation. But the 
admission ot leadership infirmittes has 


' /■ 


not been undone. 

VPithin the Congras(I), occupation 
has often been considered the entire basis 
of legitimacy. P. V. Narasimha Rao could 
weather every manner of adversity dur¬ 
ing his tenure as Prime Minister and 
Congress(I) president without fiicing 
serious challenge from within the ranlu 
of his party. It was, finally, judicial stric¬ 
ture and indictment in several cases of 
corruption that laid hiifi low. 

Even the less-than-compelling 
claims of Sitaram Kesri managed to pass 
internal scrutiny, including the first lead¬ 
ership contest in decades, although he 
plunged the par^ into one reckless mis¬ 
adventure after another without gaining 
for it any dividend. He was finally cast 
aside by the restoration of dynastic legit¬ 
imacy. Evidendy, dynasty is the only 
force that can overturn the legitimacy of 
occupation within the Congress(I). 

D ynastic associations do not, 
however, confer an abundance of 
political disaimination or judgment. As 
the contest for the party ticket for the Lok 
Sabha eleaions sharpened, there were 
several people within the top hierarchi¬ 
cal structure of the Congressfl) who were 
prepared to question the soundness of 
Sonia Gandhi’s judgment. The buzz 
grew still louder after the grossly mis¬ 
managed drama of Bellaiy. 

The Congress(I) strategy is premised 
upon a restoration of its role as the cen¬ 
tral pivot of Indian politics - the party 
that represents the nauon in microcosm 
and is hence the presumptive party of 
governance. The absolutist claims of 
dynastic legitimacy mesh easily with this 
intent to restore single-party dominance 
in the Indian polity. 

At the same time, there are queries 
about how credible a candidate for Prime 
Minister Sonia Gandhi really is. While a 
natural politician like Vajpayee revels on 
a public platform and finds himself most 
comftntable in addressing a large assem¬ 
bly extempore, Sonia Gandhi Iw to seek 
protection under layers of access control 
by her zealous followers and stick to care¬ 
fully saipted speeches. A recent survey 
of the electoral found that more than 
her foreign origin, Sonia Gaudki’s lack 
of polid^ experience was perceived as 
the itiore serious disqualification as for as 
her cietfontials for office were con- 
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Manrnohan Singh campaigning In South Oolhi. 


cerncd. 

For the G)ngres$(I), the subtle pro¬ 
jection of Manrnohan Singh is an insur¬ 
ance against the miscarriage of the Sonia 
effect. The former Finance Minister 
serves a multitude of functions for the 
party. Fint, he is recognised as a reluctant 
polidcian, one who entered the hurly- 
burly only in order to revive an economy 
that seemed to be headed towards termi¬ 
nal illness. He introduced a deeply con¬ 
troversial package of policies without 
attracting any acrimony towards himself. 
In a milieu where polidcal passions are 
often raised to fever pitch over mar^nal 
differences on substandve issues, 
Manrnohan Singh seems to embo^ ^e 
vittue of bumucruic neuoaliiy. Wldi 
Doliddans as aclass generally bei^in dis- 
Bvour with the general public. 
M^unohan Singh’s ^Kdal l^[Mi^|cterii- 


.1 1 


tics may well prove attracdve. 

Acknowledging the claims to lead¬ 
ership of the former Finance Minister - 
who has, incidentally, served in every 
senior official position connected to 
economic policy, from Chief Economic 
Adviser to the government to Governor 
of the Reserve Bank of India and 
Deputy Chairman of the Planning 
Commusion - would involve certain 
hard choices for the Congress(I). First, 
it would insdtute a situadon of dyarchy 
within, which has never served the patty 
well, However ardent Manrnohan 
Sin^ may be in eepressions of loyalty 
to me Gan dh i dynasty, occu|>ation 6f 
hish office is knovm to confer a certain 
setf'bdief thtu could run contrary to the 
absedudst prindpte on whim the 
CoQgress(D rdns. lliis could tfarearan 
the secure l^ld of ffw dynasty on the ' 

t ^ e 


patty and make ^ a situatnut 
end^c instabUi^. 

Sonia Gandhi’s jadier unequivocat 
disavowal of any intent to field dthet of 
her children at candidates for dte Lok 
Sabha rendea the fiunily’s hold juat dut 
bitrooretenuoui. tbdieareexpectadons, 
however, that both jlMyanka and Rahul 
Gandhi will go to Work in die fiunify’s 
tradidonai conadtumdes of Rae Bandi 
and Amethi in Uttar Pradesh. They could 
involve themselves' closdy in the 
Congressff) campaign from these con¬ 
stituencies, seeking to establish their cie- 
dendals for a future contest. 

thinking within the CongKss(l) 
X is that in the remote eventimty of 
the party gaining a near-majodty in the 
Lok Sat^ Sonia Gandhi would be an 
axiomadc choice for Prime Minisrar. But 
if the Congress(I) falls weO short and die 
rival BJP-led coalidon is also unable to 
put together a viable government, then 
Manrnohan Sin^ could become a piv¬ 
otal figure in the construedon of new 
alliances. Prospeedve allies may have 
resetvadons about Sonia Gandhi’s lead¬ 
ership. But precisely because of his seem¬ 
ing burcaucradc neutrality, Manrnohan 
Singh is expected to be a mote agreeable 
figiue across the polidral speemun. 

Even the Left parties could submerge 
their serious reservadons about the eco¬ 
nomic philosophy that Manrnohan 
Singh r^tesents, in certain condidonal 
assurances of support 

As always, the Congress(I) is far from 
being internally unirad on these strate¬ 
gic perspectives. There is a seaion with¬ 
in that which is dependent for its 
political sustenance on the patronage of 
the dynasty and may have reason to feel 
threatened by the emergence of alterna¬ 
tive power centres. This sccdon would 
have a vested interest in pre-empting the 
former Finance Miitistm by setdng in 
modon the kind of inschitabte forces 
that have often in the past turned cer¬ 
tain Congressff) victory into ignomin¬ 
ious defeat in pardciilar consdtuencies. 
A Manrnohan Singh who fiuls to gain 
entry into the Lok Sabha would hardly 
be a candidate for party leadership. His 
iniriat campai^ appouances seem to 
indicate that the bureaucrat i* br^nning 
to find his polidcal firat. But in die 
Byzandne lAnet processes of die 
Coi^m(l), there are enot^ insmi- 
mentalides avaffabfoto cut the ground 
ftom under his feet. ■ 
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Sharad Pawar with P.A. Sangma (right) and Tariq Anwar. The three were expelled 
from the Congree8(l) after they questioned the appropriateness of Sonia Gandhi 
being projected as the party's prime ministerial candidate. (Below) Pranab 
Mukhetjee and Aijun Singh, who pushed hard for the expulsion of Pawar and Co., 
who raised the Issue of Sonia Gandhi’s foreign origin. 


the Aral Behari Vajpayce-lcd govern¬ 
ment when vSonia Gandhi claimed that 
her party had the support of 272 Lok 
habha members and would be able to 
form a minority government. The CWC 
member said; “It was this faux pas that 
upset the party’s chances of being invit¬ 
ed to fotm the government on the 
strength of its being the second largest 
party.’’ Had Sonia Gandhi desisted from 
making this claim, the CWC member 
added, she would not have faced the 
ignominy of having to tell President 
K.R. Narayanan later that the 
Congre$s(l) did not have adequate sup¬ 


port in the Lok Sabha and was giving up 
its claim. 

In the perception of several leaders, 
these mistakes came about because Sonia 
Gandhi was misguided by a coterie in 10 
Janpath, particularly former Union 
Minister Arjun Singh. Following growing 
criticism on this count within the CWC 
and elsewhere, Sonia Gandhi made some 
moves in late April and early May, evi¬ 
dently to send across the message that she 
was nor bound by coterie politics. As part 
of these moves, leaders with a mass base, 
such as Sharad Pawar and A.K. Antony, 
were given a key role in party affairs. Pawar 



Dr. Manmohan Singh has none of the 
trappings of a politician. His official res¬ 
idence at 19 Safdarjung Road, New 
Delhi, lacb the security paraphernalia 
that many politicians like to flaunt, and 
hence the former Finance Minister is 
one of the most accessible leaders 
around. As the Congress(I) candidate 
for the South Delhi parliamentary con¬ 
stituency, Manmohan Singh’s cam¬ 
paign is also unique for its simplicity. 
Unlike the average Congress(I) candi¬ 
date who would not set out for cam¬ 
paigning without a motorcade in tow, 
he starts off from his house in an 
Ambassador car that may or may not be 
joined by other vehicle-borne activists. 
Still his campaign has been deemed 
both by supporters and opponents as 
one of the most impre.ssive in terms of 
popular response. 

Venldtesh Ramakrishnan accom¬ 
panied Manmohan Singh on one of his 
campaign trips on August 22, and in 
between meetings and mass contact 
programrnes asked him questions on a 
variety of subjects including his chances 
of emerging as an alternative prime 
ministerial candidate. Although he 
negated such a possibility during the 
conversation, there arc many people in 
the Congress(l) itself who perceive his 
new status as a mass leader as an indi¬ 
cator of his being positioned for the top 
job. Excerpts from the interview. 

► You have been perceived as an “intel¬ 
lectual politician ” raiher than one with 
mass appeal As the Congress(I) candidate 
in South Delhi, how do you see your new 
experience in mass politics? 

When the party leadership said that 
I should fight for the Lok Sabha, I decid¬ 
ed to abide by it. Personally too, I had 
thought that one day I should experi¬ 
ence what it is like to go to the people 
directly. And I can say that this is a great 
education for me. I have come to under¬ 
stand the problems and aspirations of 
the people not merely from the macro 
level but from the micro level too. 
People hope that when politicians go to 
them some of their problems will be 
addressed. And these arc serious and 
basic problems like that of shortage of 
power, of water, neglect of sewerage sys¬ 
tems, public Health and so on. 

► From these micro experiences, what is 
the macro solution that you see for these 
problems? 

I think that we need more active 
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‘Seeking a vote for the Congress, 
not for a coalition’ 


involvement by the government in devel¬ 
oping basic infrastructure. I do not think 
that this is a task which can be left entire¬ 
ly to market forces. When people are liv¬ 
ing on the edges of subsistence, market 
sisals have no meaning for them. To 
address these issues satisfoctorily, the face 
of our politics has to change. India needs 
a new type of politics. I think that poli¬ 
tics has ceased to be a servant of social 
sympjathies. It is no longer a creative 
mechanism to mediate between societal 
tensions. It has become too much of a 
preoccupation with self-preservation and 
self-promotion. And the state has become 
largely dysfunctional. Instrumentalities 
that could have given great potency to 
solve our problems have oeen used to pro¬ 
mote partisan ends. The politicisation of 
the system in a perverse manner is a fac¬ 
tor in corroding people’s foith in politics 
as an instrument of purposeful social 
change. 

► But the Congress(I) has also contributed 

to this. ^ 

Of course, the Congrcss(I) has been 
in power for so long that you can say that 
for anything which happens in the coun¬ 
try. But the point is to look 
beyond that. As Karl Marx used 
to say, we have studied history 
for long but the challenge is to 
change it. 

► So the messtah of economic lib- 
eraltsation is quoting Marx now... 

I have always admired Marx. 

There are a lot of good thin^ in 
Matx too. 

► The perception is that you are 
being momed as an alternative 
candidate for the Prime 
Minister’s Mst in case the 
Congress(I) fails to get m absolute 
nuqority am seeks to depend on 
o^er parties fin- support. 

All this is media speculation. 
Hypothetical questions that 
exist in a vacuum. 

^ There were reports that you 
had refused to contest ^some of 
the accused in the 1984aati-Sikh 
riots were pven the ticket. 

These are all highly exagger¬ 
ated r^rts that came hi the 
media. Newspapers have 
invented discussions in i^e 


Congress Working Committee when 
there was no discussion at ail. 

►/r is being said, even within the party, 
that the Conmss(I) has committed a seriei 
ofmistakesa^thefallofthe Vaipayeegov- 
emment, leadtngto a reversal of its fortunes. 
That while the Congress(I) was on a win¬ 
ning wicket during the November 1998 
Assembly polls, it is no longer the case now. 

I do not think that there is a percep¬ 
tion like this. 1 have not come across any 
of these things. In any case, the 
Congress(I) worker docs not bring up this 
issue. He is concentrating on the admin¬ 
istrative task of managing the elections 
now. It is another matter that he does talk 
about the euphoria of November 1998. 
But he also knows that this cannot last 
forever. The Congrcss(I) represented a 
new hope from the declining standards of 
governance that the BJP had provided till 
then. The Congress(I) oi^anisation was 
facing its first major election under the 
leadership of Sonia Gandhi. And the 
party workers fought hard, knowing foil 
well that they had a chance to wrest the 
administration from the BJP... 

► The contention is that it has all died 



down. And dsat the chatues of die 
CoHgyess(I) making it have receded 

It is a difforent type of enthusiasm 
now. I do not think that the chances are 
any less now. The BJP might be harping 
on nationalism and the nationality issue. 
They could have created a different media 
atmosphere. But the £eople understand 
things in their totality. 

►Do you think that Karpl is the single 
most important issue in this election! 

People arc certainly worried about 
Kargil. And also about the reasons behind 
ir. It is not that people just accept what¬ 
ever the BJP establishment is putting out. 
When we explain to them that these 
intruders had come many months ago 
and this government slept, people nra 
with approval. 

^But according to the BJP, it is the 
Congyessllfs nationalism thatisbeingques- 
tioned when the government is criticised on 
the Karpl issue. 

I have not come across any such 
thing. In fact, the common feeling is that 
the government needs to explain its con- 
dua on the Kargil issue. 

► What about Sonia Gatu^i’sforeign ori- 
pn! This issue has put the Congress(I) on 
the defensive. 

Nobody has brought up the nation¬ 
ality issue anywhere during my cam¬ 
paign. In foct, among the ordinary people 

-^ there is a lot of sympathy and 

I affection for Sonia Gandhi. 

S ► There is the argument that the 
I Conpess(I)’s insistence on eqmP- 
ing single-party rule with stabili¬ 
ty is counter-productive, 
especially in the context of die 
BJP’s success in forming a formi¬ 
dable coalition. 

It is true that we are seeking 
a vote for the Congressfl), not for 
a coalition. We believe that sin¬ 
gle-party rule alone can provide 
die stability it needs. We are 
going to the people with that slo¬ 
gan. If the people endorse that, 
well and go^, and if they do not, 
that will M a difierent situation. 
But what kind of stability has the 
formidable coalition of the BJP 
mven in the last 17 mondis? 

► WjatwouldbetheConpess(I) 
strategy if it does not get a chance 
to film a single-party government 
but can jam a coalition 
Ministry! 

We will cross that bridge 
when we come to it. ■ 
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W HO exacdy are Sonia Gandhi’s 
advisers? This question had no 
dear answer until November last yeatt 
when as Congre$s(I) president she start¬ 
ed a process of restructuring the par^ 
organisation and formed various task 
forces and committees for the purpose. It 
was already known that her petsonal 
assistant Vincent GeorK and (ingress 
Working Committee (CWQ member 
Arjun Stngh had a spedal advisory role. 
During this phase, Slonia Gandhi appar¬ 
ently adopted a classical academic 
approach by entrusting ^xsrific jobs to 
various leaders on the basis of their inter¬ 
est and areas of specialisation. Thus 
Manmohan Singh was in chafge of a 
committee to look into economic policy, 
PA Sangroa and A.K. Antony had 
responsibility ibr a task force entrusted 
with the restructuring of the organisa¬ 
tion, K. Karunakaran headed a commit¬ 
tee to review the party constitution, and 
Sharad Pawar, then the party’s Icada in 
the Lok Sabha, had a role in parliamen¬ 
tary af&irs. 

However, after the November 
Assembly elections, in which the 
Congress(I) registered thumping victo¬ 
ries in Madhya Pradesh, Rajastlm and 
Delhi, the priority shifted from restruc¬ 
turing to taking proactive measuibs 
against the Bharatiya Janata Party-led 
government. Realp^tik games were a 


moreviribie. 

According to sources close' to 10 
janp«h, dtete are three layers of adrisers 
around the Congressd) president. The 
most proximate group is what is termed 
thegangoffour, comprisingAcjun Sii^ 
former Minister M.L Potedar, \dncait 
George and former bureaucrat R.D. 
Pradnan. This group apparently handles 
day-to-day matters. There is no specific 
job description for any of them - thqr 
handle everything from correspondence 
to the formulation of political strategy. 

The second layeressentially compris¬ 
es CWC memberslLK. Dhawan, Pranab 
Mukherjee and Ghulam Nabi Azad, who 
are supposed to organise special trouble¬ 
shooting operations. Dhawan and Azad 
performed similar jobs for former 
Congressd) presidents P.V. Narasimha 
Rao and Sitaram Kesri. Sometimes this 
involved putting “troublesome” leaders 
such as Pawar, lUjesh Pilot, J.B, Pamaik 
and A.K. Antony in their place during 
crucial meetingsor while deciding impor¬ 
tant issues. 

The members of the third layer, con¬ 
sisting of K. Natwar Singh, Marti Shankar 
Aiyar and Jainun fotmesh, prepare 
speeches, articles and other policy docu¬ 
ments. Theone distinguidW charaaer- 
istic that membw ofall thteelayets share 
is their lack of a ntass base. 

At the M^ {5 CWC meeting dtat 


duit theCWC record its a^tprovafto iniak- 
mg Sonia Gandhi ^e party’s prime min-^ 
istedal candidate. . 

Dhawan played his part in otganising 
many of die drmatic sceties of agitation 
after Sonia Gandhi’s resi^tion from 
presidentship foUmving me Pawar-led 
revolt. Mukherjee haijdled the le^ and 
constitutional issues involved m the 
expulsion of die rebels. 

The .first layer is the most infiuential 
one. Most of the problems that have faced 
the Congressd) and its president recent¬ 
ly can be traced to the monbert of diis 
layer. The list starts with Sonia Gandhi’s 
erroneous claim after the foil of die 
Vajpayee government that she had the 
support of 272 Lok Sabha members to 
form a minority Congressd) government 
and includes the recent Beil^ nomina¬ 
tion fiasco .fdany Congressd) insiders say 
that it was Arjun Singh who gave the feed¬ 
back to Sonia Ganwi, which made her 
stake her claim to form a government. 
VTncent George and Azad, the general 
secretary in cluige of Karnataka, man¬ 
aged the Bellary expedition. The sugge^ 
tion to file the nomination in stealth was 
reported to have come esxntiaily from 
the duo and later approved by Arjun 
Singh and Pran4> Mukherjee. The idea 
was to take the fijP by surprise so that it 
would not be able to fiela a strong can¬ 
didate. 
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the efforts to form u •Itu^oyefc^ ' j 
emmem after de fW of the-Vajpayee. 
Ministry W caUKtl son^ (^gre«(I) 
4Ues to nifce a scrcsw poaHiopi^ainst 
1^. These includea All India Anhf. 
DraVida Munnetn Kazhagam supre« 
mo Jaydalitha and Ra^um Janata. 

leader Laloo Pta^ Yadayi.^ 
Consequently. Arjun Sin^ was not 
includM in the team to negotiate eleot 
total deals. Manmohan Singh and 
A.K. Antony were dented to.Tamil 
Nadu, and Madhavrao Sdndia and 
Pranab Mukherjee were in charge of 
Bihar. 

But the ^un Sii^ded gIDlq^'a 
influence in ticl^ distriWnn.op evf; h 
dent in Sutes such » Kad in tafc tii ’ tj' 
Andhra Pradesh at^ Bajanhan ond.in 
Delhi. Even in a State like Kerala, where 
the Conness(I)’s organisational 
machinery ^ost matches that of the 
Left parties, Atjun Singh manag^ to 
nominate someone like M.P. 
Gangadharan, though dte former State 
Minister has not been in acdvc politics 
for quite some time. However, neither 
Arjun Sii^ nor the ocher mnmbets of 
the group were^able to wii^^mtch 
influence In the selection of candidates 
in Madhya Pradesh and Punjab, y/hsK 
second'time Chief Minister Digyijay 
Singh and Pradesh Coopess' 
Committee president Amarinder ^gh 
respectively called the shots, 

Theftw hand g^en to leaders su^t 
as Digvijay Sin^ in the selectimi of can¬ 
didates .and certain developments 
before and after the BeUaty fiasco have 
been interpr«ed hy tome Con^restfS 
insiden as a bid by St^ Gandhi to fm 
herself ftom the grou0 tqflmce. Hw 
appointment dfAhamed Paid as Espe¬ 
cial authority at iO Jaimadt amt the 
diininution of R,0. Pramum’s rde in 
policy discussions areseen as part of dus 

effort. ... ..J,. 

■ tlieie am s^ Eepofta dtat^^ 

Gandhi it ino'aiidiidy.coiittihittg'pr. 
htunnohao Singh. for this 

wcpld'tat»,^,h^p^|B ' 

bd’Seen, mpna^ln^^Alnnid^hHluid 




Sonia Qantttil outaMe RaahtrapaftI Bhavan in AprH 1999, aftar aha Informatl iha 
PiaaMant of hw party'a buriifltty to form the governnwnt, aftar having flrat ctaimad 
that aha had the numbara. 

was appinted chairman of the election and Co. was what they described as the 
strategy committee and given the respon- inadvisability, owing to Sonia Gandhi’s 
sibilityofnegotiaungaUianceswiththeAll foreign origin, of projectit^ her as the 
India Anna Dravida Munnctra Kazhagam Congres$(l)’s prime ministerial candidate. 

(AlADMK) in Tamil Nadu, the RJD in With hindsight, manysenior leaders point 
Bihar and the Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP) out that the party would not have been 
in Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh. enfeebled by a split if the present decision 

Then came the revolt by Pawar, PA not to projea anyone as the prime minis- 
SangmaandTariqAnwar, who raised the terial candidate had been taken at that 
issue ofSonia Gandhi’s foreign origin, and time. Sonia Gandhi loyali;^ such as Ajun 
onceagainSoniaGandhiflipped.Thethe- Sin^ and Pranab Kumar Mukherjee 
atrics that followed - Sonia Gandhi’s res- pumed hard for the expulsion of the du¬ 
ration ftom the party president’s post, sident leaders. Many in the party believe 
hersupponers’showofsycophancy which that the handling of the Pawar revolt was 
came in the form of self-immolation steamroUed by Ajun Singh and 
attempts and assaults on senior leaders Mukherjee in order to settle scores with 
such as Sitaram Kesri - did not go down their opponents. Whatever the truth, the 
well with die public, which found the net result of the Pawar-led tevolt is that 
events ftutcical. Her return as patty ptesi- the Congress(I), apart ftom being weak- 
dent at the May 25 ACC session without' ened in Maharashtra and the northeastern 
much (fermit .ordy served to hei^cen diis region, is now wary of projecting Sonia 
peic^rion, although she was able to assert Gmidhi as its^rime ministerial candidate.; 
W^icme control over the Cong^essfl). The Congressfl) was in much tha 

IflM principal imue raised by Pawar same predicament ahead of the 199Se!eC'T 





with physically handicapped chIMran at her rasidance on Ai^ust 20, tha Urth 
annivafaary of Rpllv Qandhl. 


dons, and this showed in the verdict: it 
won fewer seats than it had in the previ¬ 
ous elections. As it did then, the 
Congress(I) leadership says that the party 
will decide on its choice for Prime 
Minister after the elections. Under nor¬ 
mal circumstances there would have been 
no doubt on this score: Sonia Gandhi 
would have been the obvious choice. But 
the possibility of having to depend on pre- 
and post-elecdon allies, if at all the party 
comes with n striking distance of power, 
has compeliid the Congres$(I) to give up 
any idea of piojecting her as its candidate. 
Tm decision to nominate former Finance 


Minister Manmohan Singh from the 
South Delhi consdtuency is significant in 
this connection (see separate story on the 
leadership question, and interview). 

Some senior G>ngres(I) leaders have 
been cridcal also of Sonia Gandhi’s 
responses to the Kargil crisis in its initial 
stages. Former vice-president Jitendra 
Prasada and others are reported to have 
said in private that Sonia Gandhi had 
rushed to criticise the government even as 
the war was on. According to sources dose 
to Prasada, his inew was that the party 
should have waited for the crisis co be 
resolved before questioning the ^vem- 


§ ment’s failure to prevent the infiltration. 

I XJOTWITHSTANDING all this, 

> however, the party was able to for¬ 
mulate a well-conceived strategy to fight 
the elections. The strategy, which was 
evolved at the July 20-21 meeting of the 
eWe, focussed on four political-organi¬ 
sational tasks: 1. to expose as f^se the 
claims of the BJP and its allies on the gov¬ 
ernment’s role in the victory achieved by 
Indian soldiers in Kargil; 2. to project the 
Congress(I) as the only party equipped to 
form a stable government ^d emphasise 
the importance of a stable government in 
safeguarding national security; 3. to initi¬ 
ate moves to neutralise the organi.sational 
damage caused by the Pawar-led revolt 
and by faction feuds in various States; and 
4. to finalise poll alliances and seat adjust¬ 
ments in regions where the party is weak. 

However, on each of these issues, the 
party was unable to match promise with 
performance. Its initiatives betrayed a lack 
of ideological and political cohesion and 
organisational integration. This was visi¬ 
ble in almost all areas, barring the formu¬ 
lation of the election manifesto. What was 
particularly galling was its efforts to har¬ 
monise two concerns - of projecting the 
idea of single-party rule and of entering 
into alliances in States where it is organi¬ 
sationally weak such as Uttar Pradesh, 
Bihar and Tamil Nadu (sec separate story 
on alliances). 

Immediately after the CWC session of 
July 20 and 21, some efforts were made to 
expose the government’s failure to prevent 
the infiltration in Kargil. On July 22, the 
party revealed, with documentary evi¬ 
dence, that the government had specific 
information about the intrusion in Kargil 
as early as August 1998. Party spokesper¬ 
son Kapil Sibal disclosed the reference 
number of a letter written by the Brigadier 
who was in charge of the Kargil sector at 
that time, which talked about “enhanced 
threat perception” in the region. 
However, this initiative was not pressed 
further as the Army establishment denied 
the existence of the letter. 

Similarly, the party backtracked on its 
pledge to streamline the organisational 
network. The process of choosing candi¬ 
dates was boffied down in the usual alle- 
^tioiu of favouritism, nepotism and 
corruption. The AICC ofBtt witnessed 
protests by difteren! groups, and also occa¬ 
sional fisticuffs, whidt were discounted as 
“not serious” in the char^ election 
atmosphere. Protests by various groups, 
such as backward castes in Andhra 
Pradesh, the Youth Coogre$s(I) in 
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Outside the AICC(I) ofRce In New Delhi. 


Karnataka and a large section of the 
party in Uttar Pradesh, marked the 
seleaion process. In between all 
this, former Kerala Chief Minister 
K. Karunakaran, Punjab 
ConMess(I) president Amarinder 
Singh, Uttar Pradesh Congress(l) 
president Salman Khurshid, 

Orissa Chief Minister Giridhar 
Gamang and former Union 
Minister K. Natwar Singh ensured 
that a few of their relatives were 
given the party ticket. 

The special organisational 
plan that was to be implemented 
in areas such as Maharashtra, the 
northeastern region and certain 
parts of Rajasthan, where the NCP 
had dented the Congrcss(I)’s 
organisational structure, &led to 
take off. The selection process in 
the northeastern region was held 
up by allegations rhat some persons 
who sou^t the party ticket were 
mafia leaders. In the meantime, the 
NCP leadership tied up alliances 
with various Opposition groups 
and disgruntled sections within 
the Congress(I). Clearly, the 
Congress(I), which has traditionally won 
a sizable number of seats in th^.north¬ 
eastern region, faces a challenge this time. 

In Mahara-shtra too, insufficient 
attention was paid to the need to forge 
alliances with like-minded parties and 
select good candidates in order to counter 
the NCP’s growing influence. An under¬ 
standing was ffnalised with two groups of 
the Republican Party of India (RPI), but 
the method adopted by the Congre$s(I) in 
the allocation of seats to these parties led 
to strains. Many winnable seats were 
denied to alliance partners, and a section 
of the State party leadership felt that the 
entire exercise was self-defeating. 

Party leaders complained diat there 
was no effort to settle faaion feuds and 
address other problems in the party units 
in Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Rajasthan, 
Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu. The 
most serious situation was in Rajasthan, 
where the Ashok Gehlot Ministry’s hiilure 
to deliver on its promise to extend the ben¬ 
efits of reservation to the influential Jat 
community has led to an erosion in the 
party’s support base. 

A MIDST all these developments, there 
/Vwas one area where the Congre$s(I)’s 
campaign was elevated beyond the mun¬ 
dane lew the release of the manifesto by 
Sonia Gandhi on August l\,The mani- 
firsto. vidfich was drawn up w^ Ihe help 


of academicians after interactions with 
various sections of society, is quite a com¬ 
prehensive document. It addresses vital 
questions in respect of the need for a sta¬ 
ble government, the promotion and 
preservation of secularism, social justice, 
anchayati raj and fiscal discipline. In 
eeping with the line adopted at the CWC 
on July 20, the correlation between 
national security and stable governments 
was taken up as the central theme of the 
manifesto. Aj for the minorities, it promis¬ 
es constitutional changes to enable the 
establishment of a commission for minor¬ 
ity educational institutions. The pledge to 
give 33 per cent reservation to women in 
legislative bodies is repeated. 

A special feature of the function at 
which the manifesto was released was the 
manner in which Sonia Gandhi handled 
the media: she showed no signs of floun¬ 
dering and gave direct and bold replies to 
questions. Seasoned leaders of the party 
and many observers said that the mani- 
fisto and Sonia Gandhi’s performance 
were a confidence-booster and an appro¬ 
priate launch-pad for the party. 

However, from all indications, it was 
one of Sonia Gandhi’s statements at this 
funaion that was at the root of 
Japlaiidia’s snub on August 22. Asked if 
the Congress(I) would form a coalition 
pvemment if it did not get a majority on 
Its own, Sonia Gandhi replied in the neg- 


anve. 

With reverses being the order 
of the day and even allies playing 
oneupmanship games, the 
Congress(I) 1^ moved &r away 
from Sonia Gandhi’s spirited state¬ 
ment of May 6, in which she said 
that “we arc riding the wave of vic¬ 
tory”. Personally, she has come a 
long way since the time she was 
hailed - during the first anniver¬ 
sary of her elevation as party pres¬ 
ident - as the person who 
transformed the Congress(I) from 
a “moribund, non<rcative, leader- ' 
less and directionless establish¬ 
ment into a vibrant organisation 
capable of leading the country on 
the right path by taking up impor¬ 
tant national andglobsJconcerns.” 

A leader close to former Prime 
Minister P. V. Narasimha Rao con¬ 
ceded that Sonia Gandhi’s leader¬ 
ship had revived the party at the 
national level but said ^at the 
coterie around her had more or less 
frittered away any gains that may 
have accrued to the party. The 
Congress(l) organisational net¬ 
work has improved all over the country 
during the last 17 months and this has 
raised hopes that the party will improve ^ 
its position in Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat, 
Uttar Pradesh, Karnataka, Punjab, Tamil « 
Nadu and Kerala. But these gains may be 
more than offset by losses in Maharashtra, 
Rajasthan and the northeastern region, 
which accounted for 64 of the 141 seats 
won by the Congress(I) in the 1998 elec¬ 
tions. 

According to independent estimates ; 
by a group of party leaden, the party may 
gam an additional 45 seats in the seven 
States but lose between 30 and 35 seats in < 
the other three regions. The net result may | 
be that the party will make no significant 
gain despite the faa that a viable organi- ' 
sacional machinery has been developu all ,> 
over the country. And if misadventures 
like Bellary get repeated, the party’s image ! 
will be dented further. 

In this context, Sonia Gandhi’s repeat¬ 
ed assertions that the Congre$s(I) is well on i 
the road to victoiy and is set to provide sin- ’ 
gle-party rule do not sound plausible. The , 
scene as it exists today leaves the Congre$s(l) 
with only two possibilities; either support 
the idea of a non-BJP coalition government 
or accept the role of a responsible 
Opposidon party by conceding defeat to a , 
BJP-led Nadonal Democratic Alliance 4 
(NDA) rmme. The latter scene seems to be 
far more lutely to unfold. ■ 
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Alliance qualms 


and made it clear that in special cases coali¬ 
tions could be considered but only if the 
G>ngress(I) had supremacy within them. 
Protestations from leaders such as A.K. 


innately uncomfortable with coalitions and electoral alliances, the 
Congress(l) struggles to come to terms with the new realities. 


VENKITESH RAMAKRISHNAN 


A ll through the recent years, the 
Congrcss(I) has been bogged down by 
a certain elemental flaw in its attempts to 
ursue coalition politics. This relates to its 
asic political slogan of stability, which 
the party a^es can be attained only by 
single-party governance. The party lead- 
ennip has found it difficult to suborn this 
idea to the essential need in the context of 
many States to form coalitions or reach an 
understanding with other parties. And 
even on occasions when the party has tried 
to do so, much of the time it has ended 
up without being able to forge an effective 
coalition or understanding. 

The case this time is no different. The 
Congress(I) has functioning coalitions or 
understandings only in a few States such 
as Tamil Nadu, Punjab and Kerala. In 


characterised the Congress(I)’s manoeu¬ 
vres on this front since the fall of the Atal 
Behari Vajpayee government is a lack of 
clarity in analysing the party’s own 
strengths and weaknesses, accompanied 
by a tendency to flip-flop. Thus one saw 
party leaders such as P. Shiv Shankar 
admitting after the dissolution of the Lok 
Sabha that the Congress(I) should have 
agreed to form a coalition government 
after the fall of the Vajpayee Ministry, and 
following up the statement with talk about 
pre-poll alliances on the basis of a com¬ 
mon manifltsto. 

However, by the time the Congress(I) 
Working Committee held its first meet¬ 
ing in the context of the elections, all talk 
about alliances on the basis of a common 
manifesto had vanished. It had been 
replaced by the discourse on the “momen¬ 
tous” Pachmarhi declaration of 
September 1998. The Pachmarhi declara¬ 
tion had advanced a line against coalitions 


Antony, Sitatam Kesri and Rajesh Pilot 
that it would be unrealistic in the present 
context to hang on to the Pachmarhi dec¬ 
laration were brushed aside by Sonia 
Gandhi loyalists such as Arjun Singh, 
Pranab Kumar Mukherjee and R.K. 
Dhawan. 

Much of the discussions on coalition 
formation was held in the background of 
this “ideological entanglement” within 
the party. The difference in the approach 
of individual leaders got reflected in these 
discussions. The Tamil Nadu- 
Pondicherry deal negotiated by pro-coali¬ 
tion eWe members Antony and 
Manmohan Singh resulted in an arrange¬ 
ment that involved the Congress(I) 
accepting 12 seats out of 40, leaving 23 to 
the dominant partner, the All India Anna 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam 
(AIADMK). In negotiating this deal, the 
Congress(I) gave up its Pachmarhi posi¬ 
tion that it would not accept the role of a 
junior panner. The deal reflected a realis¬ 
tic assessment of the party’s present 
strength in Tamil Nadu. 


Gujarat, the party was spared 
the trouble of forming a prob¬ 
lematic alliance when former 
Chief Minister Shankarsinh 
Vaghela’s Rashtriya Janata 
Party (RJP) merged with it. 
While proposed alliances with 
forces such as the Bahujan 
Samaj Party (BSP) have fiuled 
to materialise, those with the 
Rashtriya Janata Dal (RJD) 
ind the Republican Party of 
India (RPI) have been stormy 
ind ineffectual. This dismd 
show is all the more evident in 
die background of the 
Bharatiya Janata Party’s suc- 
xss in firming up the 
'National Democratic Alliance 
[NDA), notwithstanding that 
brmation’s many infirmities 
md woes, such as that relating 
:o the entry of the Janata Dai 
[United) into the combine, 
•imply put, the BJP has adapt- 
id itself better to the era of 
»alitions. 



B ut this was not the case 
during negotiations the 
I Congress(l) had with the BSP 
I and the RJD in Uttar Pradesh 
I and Bihar respeaively. In 
I both cases, the local 
I Congress(I) leaderships 
showed a tendency to overes¬ 
timate their own strength and 
put forward unreasonable 
demands before alliance pan- 
ners. When the negotiations 
with the BSP surted, the 
Congress(I) demanded half of 
the 85 seats in Uttar Pradesh. 
The BSP, which secured 21 
per cent of the popular vote in 
the State in the last eleaions 
as opposed to 6 per cent by the 
CongFess(I), naturally would 
not s^ree. Claims about the 
Congress(I) having since 
undergone a revivai were not 
acceptable to the BSP leader¬ 
ship. Tn particular, its vice- 
president and former Qii^ 
Minister MayaMrati would 


In the Conmess(I), such Sonia Qandhl with AIADMK loader JayaMMtw bi N«w MM have nothii^ of that kind. 

(daptabilityhasMenconspic- on April 18, days before the Vdfcitayae g o venwn e p t iDit the When it became dear that 

ihusbyitsa'isence. Wharhas conlldenoe vote hi the Lok SaWta. the BSP would not ofihr more 




RJD pfesMent Laloo Prasad announcb^ details of the sest-ehaitng arrangement 
with the Congress(l) and other parties, In Patna on August 21 . 


in the Sure. The RJD, on its 
part, is of the view that it has shown utmost 
flexibility in die interest of uniting the sec¬ 
ular vote in the Sate and that the 
G>ngress(I)’s demand for 17 seats is 
unjustifiable. Whatever the outcome of 
this impasse, it is certain that secular unity 
has been impaired in the Sate, and that 
does not promise a better deal for the 
Congress(I). 

I N Maharashtra, the Congress(I)’s 
refusal to iccept the fact that its strengdi 
has diminished in the wake of the depar¬ 
ture from the party of Shaiad Pawar and 
his supporters has put its alliance with two 
groups of the Republican Party of India - 
the Prakash Ambcdkar and Gavai groups 
- in jeopardy. Claiming to retain its 
stren^ despite the split, the Congress(I) 
has denied the RPI groups many scats 
including one in Nagpur, w^ich has ahigh 
concentration of Ddits. Observers are of 
the view that such a sand would cost the 
party dear all over the Sate. 


than 25 seats, the Congress(I) steadily 
climbed down. Finally it accepted what 
was on offer. The Congress(I) also agreed 
without protest to other preconditions 
laid down by BSP supremo Kanshi Ram, 
such as the extension of the allianos to the 
Assembly polls and projection of 
Mayawati as the chief ministerial candi¬ 
date. 

However, the party did try to add one 
rider to the agreement: that the alliance 
should not be confined to Uttar Pradesh 
but should be extended to Madhya 
Pradesh. Clearly, the Congrcss(I) wanted 
to benefit even more from the potential of 
the BSP leadership to transfer its votes in 
any direction it deemed fit. This propos¬ 
al, however, was not acceptable to the BSP, 
panly because its Madhya Pradesh unit 
had felt betrayed by the Congress(I) in the 
last Assembly polls. On that occasion, the 
BSP had supponed the Congress(I) in 
more than half the seats in the State on the 
basis of an undersanding that a leader 
from among the Scheduled Castes or the 
Scheduled Tribes would be considered for 
the position of either the Chief Minister 
or Deputy Chief Minister. After the elec¬ 
tions, the Congress(I) failed to do this. 

As the talks with the BSP failed, in 
Uttar Pradesh the Congress(I) was com¬ 
pelled to have a minimal understanding 
with Ajit Singh’s Rashttiya Lok Dd 
(RLD). The RID was given eight seats 
and the Coi^ress(I) real^ the remain- 
ii^ 77. Altkoi^ this means that the 
CongressfO gets to contest ihore seats, 
there is not much hofw of winhii^ most 


of them in the absence of an alliance with 
the BSP. 

S IMILAR is the situation in Bihar, 
where at the beginning of seat negoti¬ 
ations with the RJD the Congress® 
demanded 25 of the 54 seats in the State, 
although the party had won only five seats 
and 7.27 per cent of the vote in the pre¬ 
vious elections as compared to 17 seats and 
26.58 per cent ofthc vote won by the RJD. 
Significandy, 10 Congress(I) candidates 
forfeited their deposit in the last polls. 

RJD leader Laloo Prasad Yadav ini¬ 
tially offered 11 seats. But the Congress(l) 
would have none of it. Finally, after 
repeated discussions involving CWC 
member Pranab Kumar Mukherjee and 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) gen¬ 
eral secretary Harkishan Singh Surjeet, the 
RJD leader offered the Congressfl) 13 
seats. This was apparently acceptable to 
the Congress(I) central leadership, includ¬ 
ing Sonia Gandhi. However, following 
threats of a revolt in the State unit, Sonia 
Gandhi asked Laloo Prasad Yadav for 
more seats and the RJD leader ^reed to 
add one more seat to the Congress(l)’s 
quoa. Still the Sate unit of the 
Congress(I) held out, claiming that its 
level of popular support entided it to a 
minimum of 17 seats. If this was not grant¬ 
ed, they would leave the alliance, warned 
the Congress(I) State leadership. This has 
caused a deadli^ in the Bihar alliance and 
aeated bad blood among the RJD cadre, 
whose wholehearted suppon is essential 
for the Coiigress(I) to be able to improve 


I N the midst of this dismal picture on 
the alliances front, the only sources for 
optimism for the Congress(I) are its time- 
tested coalition in I^rala and the new 
understanding reached with the Left par¬ 
ties in Punjab. In Kerala, the party was able 
to win back the Indian Union Muslim 
League (lUML), which had vacillated 
towards the CPl(M)-led Left Democratic 
Front initially, and complete the seat 
arrangements in quick time to get a head- 
sran in the campaign. In Punjab, the 
understanding with ^ Left parties is 
working smoothly,<nrhis situation is 
bound to help the party in both the Sates. 

However, in its proclivity to turn even 
favourable circumstances into a situation 
of adversity, the Congress(I) leadership, 
including party president Sonia Gandhi, 
has been making several mistakes that 
could impair the party’s prospects even in 
these Sates. Sonia Gandhi’s satement 
while releasing the party’s manifesto to the 
effea that the Congressfl) has no plans to 
form a coalition government after me elec- 
dons is a case in point. There are appre¬ 
hensions within the Congressfl) that it 
would affect the party’s chances in Tamil 
Nadu. For it is evident that AlADMK 
supremo Jayalalitha’s basic purpose in 
forging an alliance with the Congressfl) 
was to get a share in power if and when 
the Congressfl) is in a position to attain 
it. So the party leadership has added an air 
of uncertain^ even into an advantageous 
situanon bemuse it is unable to see the 
writing on the wail. ■ i 
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■ NUCLEAR ISSUES ^ ^ 

Unclear nuclear 
identity 

The draft Indian Nuclear Doctrine proposed^ the NatbRol Security 
Advisory Board is a remarkable document for the things unsaid and 
for the vague or confusing stotements. 


R. RAMACHANDRAN 


A fter moiuhs of deliberations, the 
27-tneinbcr National Security 
Advisory Board (NSAB), headed by 
defence analyst K. Subrahmanyain, has 
come out with a document, the Indian 
Nuclear Doctrine (IND) that is perhaps 
not worth the paper it is written on. The 
document, which was released on August 
17 at a press conference by National 
Security Adviser Brajesh Mishra, in the 
presence ofSubramanyam, was labelled as 
a “draft nuclear doctrine" pending dis¬ 
cussion and approval by the National 
Security Council (NSC), a council of the 
key Cabinet Ministers concerned with 
national security. 

According to Mishra, the document 
was being made public to show “greater 
transparency in decision making”. When 
asked why the document did not spell out 
the specifics and why he was being secre¬ 
tive about it, he said it was for “reasons of 
security". The doctrine “is a step necessi¬ 
tated by the security environment”, he 
said, adding quickly that it was “not coun¬ 
try specific". As the doctrine was aimed at 
achieving “an element of strategic auton¬ 
omy”, he said that it was based on the con¬ 
cept of an “effective credible minimum 
deterrence”. He emphasised that the pol¬ 
icy of “no first use” was central to the doc¬ 
trine and that it incorporated the “cardinal 
principle of civilian control” in the use of 
nuclear weapons. 

On his part, Subrahmanyam asserted 
that it was a “consensus document” even 
though individual members of the NSAB 
might have disagreement on individual 
elements. A point which has not been 
highlighted sufficiently is that the NSAB 
is not a statutory body. Its term expires 
with the pteMit government. The next 
government not even have such an 
fldvjson hodpfpoes it mean that nation¬ 


al security ends with this draft on nuclear 
doctrine and the yet-to be-released docu¬ 
ment on national security strategy? Also, 
the document does not indicate the time- 
frame in which the nuclear force structures 
it has recommended are to be put in place. 

The preamble says: “This document 
outlines the broad principles for the devel¬ 
opment, deployment and employment of 
nuclear forces. Details of policy strategy 
concerning force structures, deployment 
and employment of nuclear forces will 
flow from this framework and will be laid 
down separately and kept under constant 
review.” This implies that a separate body 
- not identified in the draft doctrine - will 
have to go into these issues but given the 
vagueness and the general nature of the 
doctrine, which does not even address the 
issue of threat perceptions, arriving at a 
nuclear force structure based on this doc¬ 
ument would seem impossible and imple¬ 
mentation could become arbitrary. 

While the faa that a doctrine has been 
articulated would imply that the process 
of weaponisation is being carried forward 
beyond the claimed capabilities after the 
Pokhran nuclear tests in May 1998, the 
content of the draft leaves one in doubt 
whether any substantive thinking had 
gone into the making of the document, 
the credentials of the NSAB members 
notwithstanding. In substance, it goes 
slightly beyond Prime Minister Atal 
Behari Vajpayee’s December 1998 state¬ 
ment on India’s Nuclear Policy. 

The Prime Minister’s statement had 
pronounced the doctrine of “no first use” 
of nuclear weapons, which is the only 
clear-cut docuinal element in this new 
document produced by the NSAB. The 
other clear-cut statement concerns the so- 
called “nuclear button” - the control of 
nuclear weapons will test at the highest 
political level and the authority to release 
nuclear weapons for use will reside in civil¬ 
ian control in the person of fhe Prime 



At Pokhran, after tho nuclear tacts 
on May U, 1998. 


Minister or “designated successor(s)”. 
However, who these “designated succes- 
sor(s)” may be is unclear. 

The document is remarkable for the 
things unsaid and for the v^e or con¬ 
fusing, sometimes even contradiaory, 
statements. The unqualified use of the 
phrase “effective credible minimum 
nuclear deterrence” might pass in the 
Prime Minister’s polity statement, but not 
in the enunciation of a national nuclear 
doctrine. Unless qualified by appropriate 
quantitative elements including an assess¬ 
ment of the thfleat perceptions and the 
fotce numbers for an “adequate retaliato¬ 
ry” capacity (which in turn needs to be 
quantitatively defined in terms ofasecond 
strike or third strike capability), such a 
phrase curies no meaning (be operational 
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significance or even evolving a nudear 
strategy. Indeed, the concept itself is a 
dubious one and lai^ely rhetorical. 

Self-evidendy, deterrence is no deter- 
rence unless it is aedible; in that sense, the 
use of this adjective is superfluous. 
Similarly, a deterrent force, by definition, 
has to be eflective. As far as minimality of 
deterrence goes, it makes sense only 
against a quantitative assessment of the 
adversary's nudear strike capadty. 
Moreover, no nudear weapons power has 
ever admitted that its stoclq>ile is more 
than the minimum level. ^X^t may be 
regarded as minimum by one may not be 
perceived as such by die adversary. 

As General George Lee Butler, the for- 
I,, mu Commander of the U,S. Strategic 
Command, pointed out in a re^t inter¬ 
view [Fmmte, jftmc 18), this is w4tat 
ihakes detemnceaAlsenot^ t^ iscon- 
p^itually flawed because “ytiu never 



know what the enemy is thinking”. 

Nuclear weaponisation requires a 
nudear doctrine and a well thought out 
and formulated nudear strategy (in mili¬ 
tary terms). As has been pointed out by 
the former Naval Chief, Admiral Ramdas 
(Frontline, July 17, 1998), the doctrine 
and the strategy should address the fol¬ 
lowing questions: What are our threat per¬ 
ceptions? Are our nuclear adversaries 
r^onal or global? Under what set of ar- 
cumstances or scenarios are the nudear 
weapons to be deployed and employed? 
For the NSAB, it would seem, these issues 
are not important in arriving at a nudew 
doctrine. A careful and rigorous analysis 
of an effective deterrence capability in the 
Indian context, as has been done by Dr.G; 
Baladiandran, an independent analyst 
(The Hindu, February 15), shows that foe 
existing capabilities in foe nudear Add 
udU not suffice to build such a nudear 


deterrent capacity. 

Equally significant is foe document's’ 
silence on the expected costs of such ^ 
weqmnisation programme. The draft 
document mak« a general statement 
(Article 3.1) that “nudear forces will bo 
effective, enduring, diverse, flexible and| 
responsive” and they will be “based on a^ 
triad of aircraft, mobile land-based mis-, 
siles and sea-based assets” in keeping with 
the above objectives. Spedfles, such as 
whether sea-based assets unll indude 
nudear-capable submarines, are not spdt 
out but to a question Subrahmanyam^^ 
replied that foe “langua^ of foe doctrine* 
allows it”. If submarmes do form part of 
some unwritten nuclear strat^, the cost^ 
of weaponisation will increase dramatical-v 
ly because of the higji cost of submarines.,- 

The document speaks of enhancipg^ 
foe “survivability of foe forces" with a^; 
combination of multiple redundant sys4 
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National Security Adviser Mlshra addressing medlapersons In New Delhi on 
August 17 during the release of the draft document on India's nuclear doctrine. 


terns, mobility, dispersion and deception. 
A survivable nuclear force itself has been 
defined (Article 4.3) as one that will be 
“designed and deployed to ensure survival 
against first strike and to endure repetitive 
attrition attempts with adequate retalia¬ 
tory capabilities for a punishing strike 
which would be unacceptable to the 
aggressor”. It also states (Article 2.3) that 
“survivabilty” is a dynamic concept relat¬ 
ed to strategic environment, technologi¬ 
cal imperatives and the needs of national 
security and that the “actual size, compo¬ 
nents, deployment and employment of 
nuclear forces will be decided in the light 
of these factors". A perfectly general 
premise that seems to defy a definition of 
“minimum deterrence” and ensure stock¬ 
pile and attendant cost escalation. 

It may be pertinent to highlight some 
of the ill-conceived ele¬ 
ments of the doctrine. MlSflfl 

Oinsider Article 2.3 . . 

(a) which says “any ® •frailg 
threat of use of nuclear that ha 

weapons against India Slabom 

shall invoke measures _ _ . 

to counter the threat.” Ciail 

What are these mea- Kargil CO 
sures? With the “no ||^ 

first use” posture, and I 

given the asymmetry of naO VIO 

some nuclear weapon ladta'a 

sutes not declaring a daterroni 

no first use , what 
does this element of the *1** 

doctrine mi Article iS h 

2iSsays:“Iniliiwillnot mmmmm 


Mlshra made 
a atrange remark 
that he did not 
elaborate upon. 
He claimed the 
Kargil conflict and 
Its resolution 
had vindicated 
India's nuclear 
deterrence policy. 
The question 
Is how? 


resort to the use or threat of use of nuclear 
weapons against states which do not pos¬ 
sess nuclear weapons or are not aligned 
with nuclear weapon powers.” This a 
redundant statement given the “no first 
u.sc” and “retaliation only” policy. 

Mlshra, while releasing the document, 
made a strange remark that he did not 
elaborate upon. He claimed the Kargil 
conflict and its resolution had vindicated 
India’s nuclear deterrence policy. The 
question is how? In fact, it is clear that after 
it achieved nuclear parity with India, 
Pakistan could venture into a conflict with 
India and India’s superior conventional 
force was not any more sufficient to deter 
Pakistan from military adventurism. 

Article 2.7 is, further, contradictory. 
It says: “Higldy effective conventional 
military capabilities shall be maintained to 
raise the threshold of 
mUdO outbreak both of con- 

. ventional militaiy con- 

romUIK ^ (bat of 

lid not threat or use of nuclear 

I upon. weapons." 

- Subrahmanyam clari- 

OQ tno fjgj (j(jj poin( by say- 

Fllct nnd ing that it implied 

lutlon greater expenditure on 

■ , 1 ml conventional forces. 

ICflIOO Bm i( jnay be recalled 

UClonr that reduction in the 

i policy. expenditure in conven* 

.. tional military forces 

lafion gjygn j, miionalc 

W? for going nurleu. 

Now, with India hav* 


T he release of the draft Indian 
Nuclear Ooarine was purposely 
timed by the Bharatiya Janata Party-led 
caretaker government to be as close to 
the genet^ elections as possible. The 
document was reportedly cleared by the 
National Security Advisory Board 
(NSAB) about two months earlier. 
Obviously, the idea behind releasing it 
on August 17 was to put the nuclear 
issue back on top of the eleaion agen¬ 
da. Brajesh Mishra, Principal Secretary 
to the Prime Minister, told mediaper- 
sons that the document had no official 
validity as it had not been approved by 
the government. He said that the pur¬ 
pose was to place it “before the public 
for debate and discussion". 

Brajesh Mishra said thar India 
would pursue a pohey of credible 
nuclear deterrence. India, according to 
the document, will use nuclear weapons 
only in retaliation for a first strike: “Any 
nuclear attack on India and its forces 
will result in punitive retaliation with 
nuclear weapons to inflict damage 
unaccepuble to the aggressor.” 
According to the draft, “India’s peace¬ 
time posture aims at convincing any 
potential aggressor that any threat of use 
of nuclear weapons against India will 
invoke measures to counter the threat.” 
He says that nuclear weapons will be 
under tight supervision and will be 
released with specific authorisation 
from the Prime Minister. There is no 
mention about the possibility of India 
signing either the Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty (CTBT) or the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT). 

The Opposition parties are furious 
at the caret^er government’s decision 
to release the document at this juncture. 
The Congress(I) expressed the “appre¬ 
hension” that the “irresponsible” obser¬ 
vations contained in the document 
could spark an arms race. Party 
spokesman Pranab Mukheijcc said that 
a caretaker government had “no busi¬ 
ness, politicly and morally, to brii» 
outadocumentofthis nature which win 
affixt the life of the enttie subconti¬ 
nent”. The government was.attempting 
to fool the people oflndtAb^ talking of 
“ctedibk deterrence”, W said. 

Mukheij^ noted that estabhshkl 
Audear povers such as the Utdptd 
Slater, Russia and f latfce hadci^idiia* 
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Playing the nuclear card 


cd a large number of tests before they 
Could acquire “credible deterrence". He 
observed that Pakistan sent in troops to 
Kardl despite India having “credible 
nuc!^ deterrence". Mukherjee ques¬ 
tioned the rationale behind brining out 
adocutnentwhen the Prime Minister had 
declared a moratorium on nuclear tests 
last year. Such an important issue, assert¬ 
ed Mukherjee, should have been first dis¬ 
cussed in Parliament. 

Former Prime Minister I.K. Gujral 
said that what the government did was 
“immoral” and that this instance was 
symptomatic of its unilateral way of for¬ 
mulating foreign policy. The BJP-led 
government, he said, had given up the tra¬ 
dition of having a national consensus on 
important foreign policy issues. 

The Communist Party of India 
(Marxist) described the circulation of the 
draft Indian Nuclear Doarine as an “ille¬ 
gitimate act". CPI(M) Polit Bureau 
member Prakash Karat said: “The care¬ 
taker government has no business to act 
on such a critical matter having serious 
implicauons for national and interna¬ 
tional security, just for petty Sectoral 
gains. This illegitimate nuclear doctrine 
must be reject^ for whar it is: nuclear 
sabre-rattling to garner votes for an ii re¬ 
sponsible and jingoistic party.” 

According to Karat, the so-called 
nuclear doctrine advocates “foil-fledged” 
nuclear weaponisation. “This is the real 
meaning of credible minimum nuclear 
deterrence,” he said. As a result, there 
would be a nuclear arms race in the sub¬ 
continent and “the crushing burden of this 
nuclear adventurism will have to be borne 
by the ordinary people,” he observed. 

In a tit-for-tat response, Pakistan 
announced on August 19 that it was giv¬ 
ing “final touches” to its own nuclear 
trine. Pakistan Foreign Minister Sarraj 
Aziz said that his government’s nuclear 
dootinc would be based on the proposed 
stratemc nuclear restraint re^me dis¬ 
cussed between India and Palustan dur¬ 
ing the Secretary-level t^ks last year. Aziz 
said that the ihikistan government was 
studying the Indian domnoent. Pakistani 
t^SRdalS, hnwevet;, accuse India of tesoit- 
ing VO gamrapian^ by t^g to dtow 
the imernammai community mat India 
' 1^ devdbped Its mintmum nndear 
d^nhic as wdias a comoundand 

at 
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the United Nations Conference on 
Disarmament in Geneva, Munir Akram, 
said that the draft “indicates that India is 
about to embark on further and even 
more dangerous escalation in the nuclear 
and convendonai arms build-up”. 

Washington, which in recent months 
tilted towards New Delhi, was also quick 
to react. U.S. State Department officials 
have charaaerised India's move to devel¬ 
op a nuclear deterrent as “unwise". The 
U.S. spokesperson said that “nuclear 
weapons do not contribute to greater 
security in South Asia.” He added that 
the draft document could be discussed 
when External Affairs Minister Jaswant 
Singh met U.S. Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albright in New York in 
September. Jaswant Singh will be in New 
York to attend the U.N. General 
Assembly session. 

The Clinton administration seems to 
have adopted a tough stance on the issue. 
The U.S. spokesperson said that the pos¬ 
session of missiles and nuclear weapons 
would give India and Pakistan “less and 
not more security”. “We don’t think it ts 
in the national interest or the security 
interest of these countries to develop 
nuclear weapons capability, to develop an 
elaborate doctrine, and then to encourage 
an arms race by both India and Pakistan.” 
In the second week of August, President 
Bill Clinton wrote to the Indian and 
Pakistani Prime Ministers urging them to 
exercise restraint and resume the Labor'* 
dialogue process. 

The Clinton administration’s stance 
is getting tougher by the day. U.S. State 
Department officials now say that the 
Indian nuclear doctrine is against the 
interests of global security. The U.S. 
spokesman dismissed out of hand India’s 
contention that it needed a nuclear deter¬ 
rent to avert “possible nuclear blackmail 
by China”. The Clinton administration 
is still of the view that India’s decision to 
go nuclear was based on other factors. 
The Pentagon spokesman was more spe¬ 
cific, saying that a nuclear conflict was 
possible in me Indian subcontinent if ten¬ 
sions between India and Pakistan con¬ 
tinued. "We have urged bodi sides to 
show restraint It is an area where the 
damage would be extraordinary because 
of the large populations of the two caun- 
tries,*’ the Pentsgon spokesperson said. 

' Other Group of Et^t (G-8) mem¬ 


ber-countries have also reacted adversely 
to the draft Indian Nuclear Doctrine. 
The U.S. Stare Department once again 
reiterated the G-8's decision to continue 
to defer funding by international finan¬ 
cial institutions of India’s non-basic 
human needs. 

China has expressed its misgivings 
about the nudear policy document. A 
Chinese Foreign Minist^ spokesperson 
“urged” India not to induct nudear mis¬ 
siles into its arsenal and to renounce its 
nuclear weapons programme by imple¬ 
menting U.N. Security Council 
Resolution 1172 “m earnest and com¬ 
prehensively”. In his Independence Day 
speech, Prime Minister Aral Behari 
Vajpayee as.scrtcd that India woidd 
induct the Agni-II ballistic missile into its 
arsenal. The missile is capable of reach¬ 
ing many atics in China. The Chinese 
spokesperson said; “On the South Asian 
nudear issue, the Security Coundl unan¬ 
imously adopted by consensus 
Resolution 1172, which reflects the will 
and embodies the position of the inter¬ 
national community.” Among the per¬ 
manent members of the Security 
Council, China is the only country that 
has consistently emphasis^ the need to 
abide by Resolution 1172. “This is con- 
dudve to the prevention of an arms race 
in the region and to maintain security and 
stability. This also serves the fondsmien- 
tal interests of the people of South Asia,” 
the Chinese spokesperson assened in the 
third week of August. 

Reactmg to mounting international 
criticism, Jaswant Singh, as was to be 
expected, discounted concerns about a 
possible India-Pakistan nudear conflict. 
He has also insisted that India is not 
engaged in an arms race. At thesametime, 
he has expressed his willingness to discuss 
thedraft Nuclear Doctrine with U.S. ofli- 
ciais when he visits New York. “lam fully 
confident that we wilt be able to assuage 
the concerns that have been expressed in 
Washington and Bdjing," he told jour¬ 
nalists. He also asserted, rather Inge- 
mously, that the release of the document 
on the eve of the general elections was not 
a “politically contentious issue”. He said 
that the document was not a National 
Security Coundl doctrine but a docu¬ 
ment of the National Security Advisory 
Board. He, however, admit^ that the 
document said nothing new. It only reit¬ 
erated what had been said earlier by 
and other senior officials, he 






;ing gone nuclear, the proposed doctrine 
advocates greater investment in conven¬ 
tional force structures “to raise the thresh- 
(old of conflict". 

j The doctiine differentiates between 
“peace-time deployment” and “fully 
employable forces in the shortest possible 
time” without giving any measure of what 
' this “shortest possible time” should be - a 
few hours, a few days, a few months.’ For 
{example, coupled with the requirements 
of “safety” and “security” of the nuclear 
j stockpile (Artidc 6), does the doctrine 
’envisage that warheads will be kept sepa- 
Irare from weapon systems and delivery 
vehicles that will be assembled in case of 
nuclear threats or attacks? 

Security and safety for nuclear mate¬ 
rials and nuclear weapons, during their 
manufacture, transportation and storage, 
have to be orders of magnitude more strin¬ 
gent than what is maintained for conven¬ 
tional forces. Even an agency like the 
Department of Atomic Energy (DAE), 
with years of experience with nuclear 
materials, does not have a grand track 
record of safety in civilian nuclear instal¬ 
lations (Frontline, March 26). As Dr. A. 
Gopalakrishnan, the former chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Regulatory Board 
(AERB), commenting on safety issues has 
pointed out (Frontline, june 4, 1999) that 
in countries such as the United States, a 
defence nuclear facilities board for inde¬ 
pendent external overseeing of all nuclear 
weapon activities from the viewpoint of 
safety exists. 

During his tenure, Gopalakrishnan 
highlighted the fact that even the R6cD 
programme of the nuclear submarine or the 
Advanced Technology Vehicle (ATV) pro¬ 
ject, had been kept outside the purview of 
the AERB. In fact, in the Indian context, 
the AERB does not even have an entirely 
independenr authority to r^ulate civilian 
nuclear activities. The Indian defence 
establishment, even the Defence Research 
and Defence Organisation let alone the 
Services, has absolutely no experience in 
handling nuclear activities. No agency has 
been or is being created for defence nuclear 
activiries under the Ministiy of Defence - 
unless, of course, the doctrine is envisaging 
the defence nuclear activities too to be man¬ 
aged by the DAE. The r^;ulatoty aspects 
of a nuclear weaponisation programme 
need to be addressed first before building 
up an arsenal. The pious statement in 
Anide 6.1 of IND will not suflicc. 
Remember that in India nuclear training is 
imparti d only within the DAE system. So 
even foi iiwence requirements, the nuclear 
posture willFave to drawon personnel from 
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the DAE or a new defence nuclear estab¬ 
lishment, with an instituted recruitment 
and training programme, may have to be 
established. 

Safety of nuclear weapons includes 
prevention of “inadvertent 
activation/use” and risks of accident there¬ 
from or even accidental nuclear material 
dispersion from failed missile launches. 
One of the criteria of safety against acci¬ 
dental detonation that is used in the U.S. 
is that “one point safety criterion” and the 
U .S. conducted a series of “hydro-tests” of 
yields commensurate with such one-point 
detonation accidents to ensure safety. 
Does it mean that such low-yield tests will 
be carried out violating the moratorium 
on nuclear explosive testing that has been 
declared? Even within the civilian pro¬ 
gramme, elements such as ri.sk assessment 
are not entirely public. In the defence con¬ 
text, it most certainly will not be. 
.Similarly, the document speaks of “disas¬ 
ter control” and merely says, “India shall 
develop an appropriate disaster control 
system capable of handling the unique 
requirements of potential incidents 
involving nuclear weapons and materials” 
without giving an idea of how this is to be 
done. 

Aspeas of Command and Control 
(C&C) have also been dealt with rather 
superficially. In feet. Article 5..I is not very 
clear and the clarification that 
Subrahmanyam gave at the press briefing 
is not of much help. The Article says: “For 
effective deployment, the unity of C&C 
of nuclear forces, including dual capable 
delivery systems, shall be ensured." In the 
context of nuclear forces, whar does the 
term “dual capable” mean when, accord- 

Besld«s the 
political 

factors that may 
have tempted the 
government to make 
the document 
public noWf the 
thinking perhaps Is 
that with the 
articulation of a 
doctrine the world 
will be forced to 
recognise India 
as a nuclear 
weapons state. 


ing to the document, nuclear forces will 
be based on a triad of force structures. Or 
does it mean that, for example, an aircraft 
will at the same time carry both conven¬ 
tional weapons and nuclear weapons? 
According to Subrahmanyam, however, 
this statement means that both conven¬ 
tional and nuclear force structures will be 
under the same C&C umbrella but with 
different operational ground rules and 
command chain. If so, rhe language used 
leaves much to be desired because it is con¬ 
fusing, to say the least. 

Speaking of technolofocal back-up to 
C&C structure, Article 5.6 says, “space 
based and other assets shall be created to 
provide early warning, communication, 
damage/detonation assessment.” Does the 
last element mean that the retaliatory 
response will be a function of damage/det¬ 
onation as.sessment and will be carried our 
only after such an assessment? Article 7 
talks of the need to step up R&D efforts 
in the field “to keep up with technologi¬ 
cal advances in the field”. Docs it mean 
that the doctrine advocates the launch of 
an R&D programme like the Stockpile 
Stewardship Programme of the U.S.? And 
what kind of investment does the NSAB 
envi.sage for such continued R&D in 
nuclear weapons? For good measure, the 
doctrine speaks of Disarmament and 
Arms Control (Article 8) and, interest¬ 
ingly, .seeks an international treaty ban¬ 
ning first-use of nuclear weapons and 
internationally binding negative security 
assurances by nuclear weapon states to 
non-nuclear weapon states. 

Besides the piolitical factors that may 
have tempted the government to make the 
document public now, even though it had 
been submitted by the NSAB nearly a 
month ago, the thinking perhaps is that 
with the articulation of a doctrine the 
world will be forced to recognise India as 
a nuclear weapons state. 

The Vajpayee government may feel 
that mere discussion of the docuine by 
world nations - witness reaaions from 
the U.S. - is tantamount to such recogni¬ 
tion. It might also have been done to 
upstage Patotan, which has refrained 
from declaring “no first use". Having 
come out with an apology of a doctrine, 
the government may turn around and say, 
“Look, we are a responsible nation.” 

What this draft nuclear doctrine does 
is to provide at b^t grist to a whole new 
series of seminan on India’s nuclear pos¬ 
ture. But it does little to clarify for the 
armed services, not to mention the public 
and the policy makers, what nuclear 
weaponisadon entails. I 
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I EDITOR'S COLUMN 


Dreaming India’s nuclear future 


N. RAM 


T he first significant act of the 
Bharatiya Janata Parly (BJP)-lcd gov¬ 
ernment after it came to power in March 
1998 was to hijack India’s independent, 
self-restrained and disarmament-oriented 
nuclear policy and twist it out of shape - 
rendering it a menace, first, to the people 
of India and, then, to peace and stability 
in the region. Perhaps the last significant 
act of the caretaker government that has, 
illegitimately and in an anti-democratic 
way, made several forays into substantive 
decision-making and policy-making is the 
unveiling of an open-ended, non- 
accountable, three-quarters-madcap, onc- 
quarter-inhibitcd vision of India’s nuclear 
weaponised future. The six-page draft 
Indian Nuclear Doctrine (dlND) pre¬ 
sented as a ‘consensus’ document in the 
name of 27 members of the hawk-packed 
but largely amateur National Security 
Advisory Board (NSAB) is an egregious 
exercise of bomb-rattling without respon¬ 
sibility. 

The manner and timing of its unveil¬ 
ing has been attacked in Opposition polit¬ 
ical circles and criticised in the press, but 
this must be recognised as being entirely 
in character. The dlND is a worthy fol¬ 
low-up to the authoritarian decision made 
by the Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh(RSS)-BJP high command to 
explode five nuclear devices in Pokhran on 
May 11 and May 13. 1998 and to 
weaponise the nuclear option, a decision 
made pre-emptively, in the utmost secre¬ 
cy, in the name of‘national security’ - tar¬ 
geting especially Pakistan and China - 
and ‘shakti’, without any objective review 
or democratic decision, in clear violation 
of the promises made in the National 
Agenda for Governance, in utter disr^ard 
for both the consequences for the region 
and the basic interests of the Indian peo¬ 
ple. It is significant that the only reference 
to the nuci^ issue made in the 1999 man¬ 
ifesto of the National Democratic Alliance 
(NDA) is the promise that the recently 
esublished National Security Council will 
advise the government on “the establish¬ 
ment of a credible nuclear deterrent”. 
However, as part of a motiviffed post- 
Kaigil, ptendection exercise to boost 


Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee’s 
image as a great leader in war and peace, 
the Prime Minister’s Office has put out a 
draft that was not preceded by the long- 
promised “strategic review’’ and was not 
discussed by the Cabinet. Fhe adverse 
reaction the NSAB document has drawn 
in the Indian press, from Opposition par¬ 
ties, and internationally has made the 
Vajpayee government go instantly on the 
defensive. It has claimed that the dIND 
does not signal any real change in the 
nuclear weaponisation policy in place and, 
in any case, is meant to be debated before 
a final ‘consensus’ national decision is 
arrived at after the general elections. 

A CLOSE study of the hawkish docu¬ 
ment reveals first its pretentious, con¬ 
fused character: this is unmistakably the 
work of amateurs (mostly self-proclaimed 
strategic affairs specialists) playing nuclear 
games and a bit of star wars as well, not 
anything that reflects professional mili¬ 
tary, or serious security, thinking. The 
exercise involves an attempt to cover all 
bases and, in aggressiveness, goes well 
beyond the doctrine of ‘credible mini¬ 
mum nuclear deterrence’ presented in 
oudine by Prime Minister Vajpayee in his 
statement of December 15, 1998 in the 
Rajya Sabha. In that statement, Vajpayee 
indicated that rhe main features of the 
weaponising nuclear policy were as fol¬ 
lows: (a) India will deploy its nuclear 
deterrent: (b) India’s nuclear doctrine 
includes a policy of ‘No-First-Use’ and 
‘Non-use against non-nuclear weapons 
states’; (c) a policy of‘No-Fint-Use’ with 
a minimum nuclear deterrent “implies 
deployment of assets in a manner that 
ensures survivability and capacity of an 
adequate response,” in other words the 
development and deployment of a deter¬ 
rent with a second-strike capability; td) by 
way of meeting the concerns of the United 
States and its allies, India was willing to 
join the Gjmprchcnsivc Test Ban Treaty 
(CTBT) and the Fissile Material Cutoff 
Treaty (FMCT)-to-come and to make its 
export control laws relating to “sensitive 
te^ologies” more stringent; and (e) 
India will continue its missile develop¬ 
ment programme and not accept “any 
restraints on the development of India’s 
R&D capabilities”. 


The dlND is an attempt to seize th« 
high ground of militarism in the Indiai; 
nuclear weaponisation debate. This is why 
it has assumed a significantly more aggres¬ 
sive posture than that indicate in 
Vajpayee’s somewhat defensive statement 
made eight months earlier. The apologia 
of India’s nuclear weapons programme 
being a minimal exercise in the develop¬ 
ment of instruments of self-defence forced 
by an insensitive world on a reluctanti 
peace-loving nation has been dispensed 
with. While paying lip-service to the for¬ 
mulation that “India shall pursue a doc¬ 
trine of credible minimum nuclear 
deterrence”, the dIND prescribes an 
open-ended, far-reaching programme of 
nuclear weaponi.sation with capabilities 
that will push the limits of the minimum. 

The preambular section attempts to 
set out the context in which BJP-led India 
made its security-led choice: the contin¬ 
ued reliance of the nuclear weapons states 
on their large nuclear arsenals; their pro¬ 
claimed willingness to use nuclear 
weapKjns “even in a non-nuclear context”; 
their virtual abandonment of nuclear dis¬ 
armament goals; and “the very existence 
of offensive doctrines pertaining to the 
first use of nuclear weapons and the insis¬ 
tence of some nuclear weapon states on 
the legitimacy of their use even against 
non-nuclear weapon countries.” Out of 
such international threats to “peace, sta¬ 
bility and sovereignty of states” sprang 
India’s nuclear weaponisation. The job of 
the dIND, the Preamble explains, is to 
outline the broad principles for “the devel¬ 
opment, deployment and employment of 
India’s nuclear forces”. 

The Objectives section leads off with 
the assertion that “India’s strategic inter¬ 
ests” (emphasis added) require in conse¬ 
quence “effective, credible nuclear 
deterrence and adequate retaliatory capa¬ 
bility should deterrence foil” and it is even 
contended that the U.N. Chaner allows 
such a course by sanctioning “the right of 
self-defence”. Two things about this for¬ 
mulation are worth noting. The first is the 
reference to strategic - and not security - 
interests, a distinction that is of some 
importance. More important, it becomes 
clear that the grand inspltation fot the 
dlND is deterrence theory. 

The new-found official fascination 
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"with the logic of deterrence marks a low 
^ point in the history of India’s nuclear pol- 
icy and indeed in the country’s politics and 
"international relations. It represents an 
„ abject acceptance of the cast-off intellec¬ 
tual rags ofwcstern nuclear weapons estab- 
^ lishments at a time when the theory has 
^ been shown to be dangerously flawed and 
P indeed fal.se and when it has begun to be 
''questioned by those (like Robert 
® McNamara and General Uc Butler) who 
^ once held leadership roles in its practice. 
*The lowest point perhaps came when 
' Prime Minister Vajpayee, replying on 
March 15,1999 to the I^k Sabha debate 
'' on the motion of thanks to the President, 
came up with his famous statement: “The 
nuclear weapon is not an offensive 
' weapon. It is a weapon of self-defence. It 
f is the kind of weapon chat helps in pre¬ 
serving the peace. If in the days of the Cold 
1 War there was no use of force, it was 
j because of the balance of terror.” Not sur¬ 
prisingly, the dIND stands or falls by the 
' theology of nuclear deterrence. 

T he principal source of confusion in 
this document, its most damning fail¬ 
ure, is the inability to an.swer in any ratio¬ 
nal, meaningful or logical fashion the 
questions: deterrence against whom? 
“Credible” or “minimum” or “effective” 
against whom? Driven partly by the reluc¬ 
tance to admit openly that the major pre¬ 
occupation of the pro-nuclear weapons 
lobby is with Pakistan and China and dri¬ 
ven partly by delusions of thermonuclear 
superpower status, the document presents 
the absurd proposition that India’s 
nuclear weapons are directed against all 
possessors of nuclear weapons. To quote 
para 2.4 of the dIND: “The fundamental 
purpose of Indian nuclear weapons is to 
deter the use and threat of use of nuclear 
weapons by any State or entity against 
India and its forces.” 

The heart of the dIND is para 2.2, 
which is worth quoting in full: “The 
requirements of deterrence should be care- 
hilly weighed in the design of Indian 
nudear forces and in the strategy to pro¬ 
vide for a level of capability consistent with 
maximum credibility, survivability, effec¬ 
tiveness, safety and security.” Although 
subsequently it is pleaded that the basic 
doctrine is one of “credible minimum 
nudear deterrence” and “retaliation 
only”, it is clear that the whole exercise is 
to raise the liadear stakes by introducing 
theprinci) Ic if maximising so-called min¬ 
imum dtti rn^cc by emphasising second- 
strike (o!md|plrd-strike) capability and 
"survivalifitf^ It is this maximum and 


“dynamic" version of “credible minimum 
deterrence” directed against all nuclear 
weapons states (and their military allies), 
read along with the justification of the 
Indian misadventure in terms of a global 
rationale, that animates the open-ended, 
adventurist and unlimited programme of 
nuclear wcaponisation recommended by 
the NSAB. 

• It is worth noting that the Objectives 
section of the dIND, while asserting the 
validity of the doctrine of deterrence, adds 
to the irrationality by emphasing the prin¬ 
ciple of “punitive retaliation to inflict 
damage unacceptable to the aggressor". 
The notion of unacceptable damage has 
often been promoted in the debate among 
Indian strategic affairs hawks, notably by 
K. Subrahmanyam, the conceptual father 
of the dIND, as a more rational basis for 
determining the size of India’s nuclear 
arsenal than the principle of assured 
destruction. However, on closer examina¬ 
tion. the principle of “unacceptable dam¬ 
age” turns out to be as nebulous as the 
notion of deterrence itself. In the first 
instance, just as in any other form ofdetcr- 
rence, the notion of unacceptable damage 
involves determining the state of mind of 
the adversary, a virtually impossible task 
as the history of nuclear deterrence shows. 
Secondly, the assenion that “the actual 
size, components, deployment and 
employment of nuclear forces”, that is the 
nuclear force structure, will be aimed at 
“convincing any potential aggressor that... 
India... shall inflict damage unacceptable 
to the aggressor” sounds as absurdly non- 
crcdiblc as the boast made (in a May 17, 
1998 press conference) by Dr. A.P.J. 
Abdul Kalam, Scientific Adviser to the 
Defence Mini.ster and the key figure 
behind India’s ballistic missile pro¬ 
gramme, that with Polchran-Il India had 
acquired the “capacity to vacate” any 
nuclear threat to itself. Does this mean 
that India will build a nuclear force able 
to retaliate and do unacceptable damage 
to the United States after a U.S. nuclear 
attack on India, as worst case analysis sug¬ 
gests? Since the threshold of unacceptable 
damage varies considerably between, say, 
Pakistan and the United States and given 
the all-embracing nature of the target of 
Indian nuclear deterrence, the notion of 
unacceptable damage to “any potential 
a^ressor” is virtusOly useless. What is 
worse, this means that the minimum in the 
“credible minimum nuclear deterrent” has 
less and less meaning. 

I N India, democratic and secular public 
opinion has always regarded nuclear 


weapons with horror, as weapons of mass 
destruction of a genocidal character. The 
hawks of the NSAB arc quite aware that 
their doctrine, which seeks to legitimise 
and even glorify nuclear weapons as 
acceptable means of achieving strategic 
goals, runs directly into conflict with this 
sentiment. The dIND has no inhibition 
in identifying the building blocks of 
Indian nuclear deterrence: “sufficient, sur- 
vivablc and operationally prepared” 
nuclear forces; a “robust” command and 
control system; effective intelligence and 
early warning capabilitias; comprehensive 
planning and training for “operations in 
line with the strategy"; and, perhaps most 
important, the politico-military “will to 
employ nuclear forces and weapons”. In 
other words, no moral qualms, no squea¬ 
mishness, no falling back on Gandhian or 
Nehruvian values, no peace-oriented 
value system that has underpinned the 
country’s foreign and nuclear policies 
since Independence can be allowed to 
come in the way of fillfilling this madcap 
vi.sion. 

Underlining the dlND’s militarist 
vision of India’s future is the formulation 
in para 2.7 that requires the maintenance 
of a high level of conventional capabilities. 
The claim that this will raise “the thresh¬ 
old of., threat (of use) or use of nuclear 
weapons” is demonstrably false. In fact, 
the opposite is true, as Munir Akram, 
Pakistan’s Ambassador at the Conference 
on Disarmament in Geneva, pointed out 
recently: “Thus, although the Indian doc¬ 
ument states the purpose of a conventional 
arms build-up is to raise the nuclear 
threshold, in fyet the conventional build¬ 
up will further lower the nuclear thresh¬ 
old and bring closer the danger of nuclear 
use in the sub-continent.” At any rate, if 
this is the adversary’s perception, it is dear 
that Indian deterrence thinking has got it 
hopelessly wrong. 

Sections 3,4 and 5 of the dIND deal 
with nuclear forces, credibility and sur¬ 
vivability, and command and control. In 
this hawkish vision, “minimum” virtually 
fades away and “crediWe”, “effective”, 
“enduring", “diverse", “flexible” and 
“responsive” take over in a way that sug¬ 
gests that no real limit will be placed on 
dte Indian nudear pr^amme in quanti¬ 
ty, scope and quality. Inus Indian nudear 
forces, accordin^to para 3.1, will be based 
on “a triad of aircraft, mobile land-based 
missiles and sea-based assets in keeping 
with the objectives outlined..." Although 
nudear-poweted submarines as carriers of 
nuclear-tipped missiles are not men¬ 
tioned, this is primarily because offictai 
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Indian policy is not to talk about India’s 
supposedly secret nuclear submarine pro¬ 
gramme; the whole dIND approach 
makes it clear that submarine-based assets, 
considered the least vulnerable but the 
most complex and expensive, are envis¬ 
aged. Survivability of all these forces will 
be “enhanced” by a combination of “mul¬ 
tiple redundant systems, mobility, disper¬ 
sion and deception”. Clearly, this 
encourages the adversary (who may be dif¬ 
ferent at different points of time) to tar¬ 
get Indian nuclear and other strategic 
assets in a fax more comprehensive fash¬ 
ion. In the sub-continental nuclear stand¬ 
off that is bound to follow should the 
dlND be accepted by the government, the 
elements of mobility, dispersion and 
deception will add substantially to the lisk 
of an actual nuclear exchange. 

A notably irresponsible and dangerous 
feature of the recommended doctrine is 
that it will push what is claimed to be a 
‘No-First-Use’ policy towards “launch- 
on-warning” or “launch-under-attack”. 
Para 3.2 of the dIND envisages '‘assured 
capability” (emphasis added) to “shift 
from peacetime deployment to fully 
employable forces in the shortest possible 
time” (emphasis added). Timeliness of 
respon.se is re-emphasised in para 4.2 that 
speaks about the need to maximise the effi¬ 
cacy of India’s nuclear deterrent “through 
synergy among all elements involving reli¬ 
ability, timeliness, accuracy and weight of 
the attack.” The matter is clarified further 
in para 4.3(i), which, addressing the issue 
of survivability, states that “India’s nuclear 
forces and their command and control 
shall be organised for very high surviv¬ 
ability against surprise attacks and for 
rapid punitive response" (emphasis added). 
Precisely how rapid is the response to be? 
It is here that the ambiguity and confu¬ 
sion begin. Future interpretations of this 
formulation may extend to the position 
chat Indian nuclear forces should launch 
cither on warning or under atuck. The 
building of such a capability will mean 
chat India must undertake a nuclear 
weapons programme with all the associat¬ 
ed assets that will approach the levels of 
the advanced nuclear powers. While all 
this may seem as grandiose and unreal as 
it is irresponsible and dangerous, it is very 
much the dream of the hawb of the 
NSAB, who will not let us forget for a 
moment that India must be ready to 
“eflfectively employ nuclear weapons”. 

The dIND vision is unmarred by any 
acknowledgement of the realities of Indian 
nuclear ca^ilides or of Indlspt S&T in 
general Nudear forces and command and 


control need to survive even “repetitive 
attrition attempts”, meaning more than 
one strike [para 4.3(01, demanding a capa¬ 
bility that it is not clear even the advanced 
nuclear weapon powers possess in practice. 
The emphasis on timeliness of response 
will inevitably lead to India’s nuclear 
weapons being on alert status of increas¬ 
ingly high levels. The option of India keep¬ 
ing the fissile material for its weapons 
separate from delivery systems, a possibil¬ 
ity suggested by Jaswant Singh in his last 
round of talks with Strobe Talbott, is clear¬ 
ly at odds with the prescriptions of the 
dIND. The NSAB is cither unaware of, or 
not bothered by, assessments that Indian 
nuclear weapons are not adequately safe¬ 
ty-tested given the limited range of tests 
conducted at Pokhran-II. The only way 
that the ‘safety’ of Indian nuclear weapons 
can beensured with current technical capa- 
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bilities is to keep the fissile material sepa¬ 
rate from the warhead assembly and the 
delivery systems. 

In keeping with its complete fteedoTi 
from humanitarian concern, its total 
insensitivity to issues of economic, devel¬ 
opmental and human security, the dIND 
does not even attempt a token discu!>sion 
of a civil dcfence programme commensu¬ 
rate with the scale of nuclear weaponisa- 
tion recommended. Nor has any 
economic cost consideration entered its 
ken. Earlier ballpark estimates by econo¬ 
mists, noubly the work of C. 
Rammanohar Reddy, suggested that the 
cost of India’s “credible minimum nuclear 
deterrent” mi^t run to Rs.50,000 crores 
over a ten year period. The open-ended, 
‘maximal’ version of the nuclear deterrent 
proposed by the NSAB will render such 
numbers tremendous underestimates. 

Indisputably, the dIND has caused 
deep anxiety and unease among India’s 
neij^bouis and a tit-for-tat response from 
Pakistan seems guaranteed. In their 
enthusiasm for nuclear weapons, the con¬ 
fused luminaries of the NSAB have even 
amended official commitments, made for 


instance in the Prime Minister’s 
December 15, 1998 statement in the 
Rajya Sabha, on non-use of India’s nuclear 
weapons against “non-nuclear weapon 
states”. The dIND, in a disturbingly 
ambiguous formulation, recommends 
that “India will not resort to the use or 
threat of use of nuclear weapons against 
States which do not possess nuclear 
weapons, or are not alimed with nuclear 
weapon powers' (emphasis added). As 
Admiral L. Ramdas, former Chief of the 
Naval Staff, puts it, what the dIND has 
done, for transparently pattisan reasons, is 
to open “a Pandora’s box to frighten the 
entire neighbourhood”. 

All this does not necessarily mean that 
the prescriptions of the dIND will remain» 
unchanged when a new government takes 
over after the general elections. Nor docs 
it follow that official nuclear policy has 
returned to a path of defiant indepen¬ 
dence. The essence of the strategy of the 
Hindu Right is to try and hang on to de 
facto nuclear weaponisation at any cost. 
Among other things, this will mean aban¬ 
donment of the global nuclear disarma¬ 
ment agenda and all principled opposition 
to the discriminatory global nuclear order. 
As External Affiiirs Minister Jaswant 
Singh told Arun Shourie in a remark quot¬ 
ed proudly by the latter in the Rajya Sabha 
debate of December 15,1998: “Look at it 
as a crowded railway compartment. When 
you are trying to come into it, your per-. 
spective is one. When you are in it, you 
want the rules that will keep you in and 
keep the others out.” From a democratic 
standpoint, the pursuit of nuclear 
weaponisation while surrendering to the 
CTBT and the FMCT that is being ne^-, 
dated and being co-opted into the ms- 
criminatory glohai nuclear order as a 
minor partner must be recognised as the 
worst possible course for India’s nuclear 
policy. Meanwhile, the hawkishness that 
has underlain Pokhran-II, the subsequent 
articulations of official policy relating to 
nuclear weaponisation, the test-firing of 
the extended range Agni II intermediate 
range ballistic missile and the explicit link¬ 
ing of this to nuclear weaponisation is like¬ 
ly to be modulated in accordance with 
perceived shon-term political exigencies 
and the twists and turns of the evolving 
r^onal and international situation. 
Everything except de facto nuclear 
weaponisation is bargainable; the limits of 
acceptance/non-acceptance by the United 
States and its allies can be probed and test¬ 
ed. The aggressive posture signalled by the 
dlND must be understood only in this . 
context. ■ 



SARDAR SAROVAR PROJECT 


Resistance in the valley 

Activists and supporters of the Narmada Bachao Andoian allege that by arresting the anti-dam 
satyagrahis the government tried to create a situation thot it hoped would draw attention away 
from the Sardar Sarovar Project. 


LYIA BAVADAM 


O N Auguit 10, satyagrahis at 
Domkhcdi village watched a tree, 
which carried the pale blue flag of the 
Narmada Bachao Andoian (NBA), sink 
in the rising waters of the Narmada. That 
marked yet another stage 
in the NBA’s 14 year-oTd 
struggle to prevent the 
construction of big dams 
on the Narmada. 

Domkhedi in 
Maharashtra and 

Jalsindhi in Madhya 
Pradesh were cho.sen for 
the satyagraha as they 
would be submerged this 
monsoon. The waters 
rose to 127 metres at 
Rajghat bridge, upstream 
of Domkhedi, forcing the 
police to stop all rraflic. 

At Domkhedi water 
entered the satyagraha 
hut and homes nearby. 

Across the river, at 
Jalsindhi, fields were sub¬ 
merged and waters 
entered the satyagraha 
hut. 

The next day 61 
satyagrahis, including 
NBA leader Medha 
Patkar, were arrested. “It 
was a test of our commit¬ 
ment,” said Anita S. from 
Kerala who was among 
chose arrested. Medha 
Patkar and three dam- 
affected people had start¬ 
ed the satyagraha on June 
20 after the Supreme 
G)urt revoked a four- 
year stay on the construc¬ 
tion of the Sardar Sarovar 
dam, the largest among 
the 3,20C' dams planned 
on the I^rmada river. It 


is estimated that 2,500 families in nearly 
60 villages in Maharashtra and Madhya 
Pradesh will be displaced when the dam 
height is raised by five metres as a conse¬ 
quence of the court order. 

Heavy downpour in the upstream 
regions of the Narmada Valley, particu¬ 
larly Jabalpur and Mandla in Madhya 



NBA leader Medha Patkar and other aatyatrahia at DondtheA aa flood 
watera enter their hut. 


Pradesh, caused the water level to rise fur¬ 
ther, beyond the submergence level. Near 
Hafeshwar, the nearest access point to the 
villages involved in the satyagraha, the 
level was around 98 m. The situation 
worsened when water was released from 
the three large dams upstream: 30,000 
cusccs from Bargi, 28,000 cusecs from 
Tawa and 30,000 cusecs 
from Barna. 

Arundhati Roy, 
S author and NBA sup¬ 
porter, said: “The sad 
thing is that it was an arti- 
flcially induced flood, a 
man-made flood. They 
waited for the rally to 
leave and then released 
water from the Bargi, 
Tava and Barna dams. 
The only heavy rain that 
had been recorded was in 
Jabalpur.” Arundhati 
Roy, who had visited the 
same site a week earlier as 
part of the Rally for the 
Valley {Frontline, August 
23) in which more than 
300 anti-dam protesters 
panicipated, returned to 
the satyagraha sites on 
August 12, the day after 
the satyagrahis were 
arrested. 

She said that she was 
struck by the “poignancy 
of the half-submerged 
and half-dry fields” of 
Luwariyabh^ - “added 
evidence that the flood 
was man-made” - and by 
the “upbeat mood” of the 
people. “There were the 
Nimadis and adivasis 
standii^ together,” she 
suid. According to her, 
there have been attempts 
by the government to 
drive a wMge in the anti¬ 
dam movement by pit- 
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that a police team had beeniAiinian^i^' 
us fronafitrto niQiee {baism|laoe'bw 
we shouted slogans in Ktotniiad myed. 
where we were. On the ni^t of the ' 
August 10, Medhateidtiecus^ 
meeting. By thendi<twa^i^,}i^ih^ 
at ^e i%^t tteii|;.thb'sMy>gca^'lbut 
M^dha, uai^i^,. Ranyabhai and 
Demmbh^ t^ded m die in the 
waters if it came to that. I^lcase under¬ 
stand duh this was not a/VsfsamwjMn. 
Thiw were sitting in a satyaandu, and 
the basic idea of this is th^ ySa. do not 
run away from the situation. 


oQi^ 20 minutes ^ 

Jll-f.'jl*'‘!_7 v „ rrt 


did' dot know 
and c^bci to 

we es^ peikiiu ih the hut. 
Tibe Mbod wm OeseB&l. Soine people 
wete ciyiog soft^^Medba aang um- 
grahnsdngs atidbhajahs- Shewroteakr- 
ter (dctaUiag . the basic issues 
suRounding the- danuning of the 
Namiada). 

At Oatih.oii A«qp^>lil, die water 
was.at chest !ei^ iUlivini women came 
into the hut-asd stood with Medha. She 
tried to send them away. There was the 
danger of die' hut col^sing. The poles 
wete weak, erected as they were in slushy 
mund. Alarge.bianch bfdie mahua tree 
had broken off during the n^t because 
of the flood. After 16 houra in the water 
we were shiyeting, but Medha and ^ 
three others were calm. Ranyabhai and 
Demmbhai wore impassive expres¬ 
sions. 1 saw the real &a of Ganohian 


some stoncs . nn 
observed us 
water. As 

petsoonef, wea' .. 

arrived, Iben the 

women,8uixoun(jkd?hife^'but_ 

wete puUed away; and’IdtW 
police women. One man.waS'tma^^ 

ed (juite bnitally. He 
“Remember, this is nor the 
Narmada. It is die fate 
nation.” ■?''I. 

We were taken in an open 
thc5.P’safflce in Dec^ion and^M.^ 
under Sectton 68 of twBom)H^^'b#4 
Act and released the next 
Secdon.69ofthe same Act lamtmMlI&i! 

_L I_J i" _. . * r. * v‘i ■/ y' .ii’ 


that the arrests were adodpatesLi^j 
some satymiahis hid thenuel^--?9@wi^ 
we were taken away they contiov^S^iif 
satyagtaha. After our rekaue wed(^%V‘ 
strated in front of the tahsildai'aoScir^, 
demanding a survey of the 
incurred the viilagers. Then we ai}^!> 
returned to Domkheoi, B . » 


ting the Nimadis, essentially wealthy 
farmers of the Nimar plains of the 
Narmada Valley, against the adivasis. 
Arundhati Roy’s two-day visit bolstered 
the spirits of NBA supporters. Anita S. 
said: “Her coming was an affirmation of 
her integrity and commitment.” 

Activisu of the NBA allege that the 
flood was caused deliberately by the gov¬ 
ernment to create an emergency situation 
in order to break the satyagtaha, which 
was once :^n drawing attention to the 
beleaguered Sardar Sarovar Projea. The 
dming of the satyagrabis’ arrest they 
a^e, shows that the Government had 
planned the situation carefully. The police 
waited for three hours on high ground 
some metres from the satyagtaha but, 
while the satyamhis stood in chest-dc^ 
water. When itbecameclearthatthewater 
level had not risen in the three houn, the 
police moved in to arrest them. 

. The polke presence was confined to 
Oomkhra and Jalsindhl Tbe act of‘res¬ 
cuing’ Padur and other satya^is, 
acoordlne to NBAaedviao, vm aruse to 
avuid embsmaftmeut and a pt^jfe dtu^ 


They wonder why the same ‘concern’ was 
not extended to the viilae^ such as 
Pipalchip and Sikka, which were also 
affected by the flood. The flood' sub¬ 
merged four houses in Pipalchip, two m 
Sikka and two in Bharad. The NBA is con¬ 
ducting a survey of the efieas of the sub¬ 
mergence. 

I T is not known how many people will 
be displaced eventually by the 139-m 
Sardar Sarovar dam. Four years ago the 
NBA pointed out that even as the con¬ 
struction of the dam proceeded at a 

ActMstoofthaNBA 
all«g« that tiM flood 
waacaiMod 
dollboratoly by tho 
dovoraaiont to croato 
aa amargaacy 
attuatloa bi ordor to 
broak tho aatyagraha. 


healthy pace the reseedement of the dis¬ 
placed people was neglected. The 
Supreme Court ordered a stay on the con¬ 
struction until the displaced persons weft 
rehabilitated. 

The NBA said that misrepresenta^ 
tions by the governments of Maharashtra, 
Madhya Pradesh and Gujarat on dui 
extent of resettlement achieved had led to 
the latest court order, which lifted the ban 
on construction. The reality, they said, 
was that the families that had bera dis¬ 
placed when the dam height was below 80 
metres were yet to be resetded. 

On June 1 and 2, people of the valley 
approa^ed the Narmada Control 
Authority (NCA), the apex multi-Sute 
body that monitors the project, and ques¬ 
tioned it on the availability of land and 
die claims made by the Sute governments 
that they were ready to carry out the reset- 
dement. 

It is dear that there is not enough land 
to resettle all the displaced people from 
the diree States as per the direedves of the 
Narmada Wqter Disputes Tribunal or the 
Supreme C^urt. For instance, the 
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I A message of protest: “Our rule In our village.” 


I Maharashtra Government claimed that 
only 220 families in the State would be 
affected by this monsoon; however, an 
NBA survey revealed that the number was 
685. The State Government claimed that 
it had 456 hectares of land to resettle all 
the affected families. But the NBA found 
I that only 285 ha was available - that too 
uncultivable land. In Rozwa and other 
areas, around 169 fiunilies, which had 
been shifted three or more years earlier to 
resettlement sites, had not been allotted 
land. Twenty-one families from Junane 
and Selagda villages returned home say¬ 
ing that they preferred to fiice submer¬ 
gence rather than stay at the resettlement 
sites. 

I In a suit filed in the Supreme Court, 
j Madhya Pradesh has admitted that the 
1 quantum of power the State will receive 


from the project will be 23 per cent less 
than what was projected initially. New 
estimates for water availability reveal that 
the earlier estimate was higher by 18 per 
cent. Madhya Pradesh’s suit has sought a 
new tribunal to re-evaluate and redesign 
the Sardar Sarovar dam. 

Support for the NBA is growing in the 
valley and elsewhere. Residents of villages 
in the non-submergence zone came to me 
satyagraha site at Domkhedi and stayed 
there as the waters rose. Anita S. said: 
“Medha’s strength comes from the peo¬ 
ple. They have given her strength and 
direction. ” The people have vowed to stay 
and fight. 

Arundhati Roy said: “For them there 
are no options. They’re not planning any 
move and they’re very clear about that. All 
the confusion is outside (the area).” ■ 
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■ INDIA & PAKISTAN 


A confrontation in the Kutch 


The shooting down of o Pakistani maritime surveillance oircroft by the Indian Air Force escalates 
tensions between India and Pakistan to a new level. 


JOHN CHERIAN 


'^HE downing of a Pakistani maritime 
i surveillance aircraft by a MiG-21 air¬ 
craft of the I ndian Air Force over the Rann 
of Kutch on August 10 has exacerbated 
the tensions between New Delhi and 
Islamabad All 15 crew members on board 
the Pakistani plane died 

According to lAF officials, at 10-51 
a m on August 10, an lAF ground radar 
picked up an aircraft inside the Pakistani 
province of Sindh, approaching the inter¬ 
national border on a south-easterly 
course The plane was moving at 370 
kmph at a height of 900-1,050 metres 
After reaching the border at 10-54 a m , 
It carried out a series of manoeuvres over 
the area within or close to 10 km of the 


border This, lAF officials said, was a vio¬ 
lation of a 1991 agreement between India 
and Pakistan on the prevention of airspace 
violations, which forbids combat flights 
by either side within 10 km of the inter¬ 
national border 

Officials of the LAF insist that the air¬ 
craft crossed the border initially at two 
points Two minutes after the aircraft vio 
lated Indian air space for the first time, 
two MiG-21 interceptors, which were 
kept in operational readiness at the lAF 
base at Naliya in the Kutch, were airborne, 
at 10-59 a m When the Pakistani plane 
entered Indian airspace for the third time, 
at about 11-14 am and penetrated 10 
km into Indian territory, the MiGs went 
into action 

The pilots of the MiCis sighted the 
intruding aircraft and identified it as a 


I rench-madc Breguet Atlantique-1 One 
of the two MiGs, which had positioned 
Itself between the intruder and the bor¬ 
der then turned towards the plane to sig¬ 
nal visually and if possible to 
communicate by radio asking it to land at 
the nearest lAF base According to the 
lAF, when the leader of the interceptors 
was jockeying into position, the 
Ailantique turned into it This,” said a 
senior lAF official, was a hostile act As 
per international norms he ought to have 
maintained his course and height and in 
fact should have lowered his under-car¬ 
nage as a sign of submission ” 

It was then that the MiG-21 fired an 
R-60air to-air infra-red heat seekingmis- 
sile The missile hit came at 11-17 am. 
and, according to Indian authorities, the 
Pakistani plane was about 5 km south of 



On th* PakistwiI aide of tiio bordor, put of tho wrocka^ of the Pakistani martthna raconnalssancs plana that was shot down 
by fldhter aheraft of tho Indian Air Fore# ra August 10. 
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Prime Minister A.B. V«dpayee, Defence Minister Geor^ Fernandes and Union Home Minister LK. Advani 
view pieces of debris from the downed plane that were put on show at South Block In New Delhi. 


the international border on the Indian 
side. 

(iround radars of the lAF tracked the 
Atlantique for a while after it was shot: the 
aircraft headed “i km inside Pakistani ter¬ 
ritory, turned left and approached the 
international border yet again before dis¬ 
appearing from the radar screen. 

The (’.hief of the Air Staff, Air Marshal 
A.Y. 'I'ipnis, who bricfeil mediapersons at 
the lAF ba.se in Naha on August 11, gave 
a blow-by-blow account of the downing 
of the Atlantique. He dismissed Pakistani 
claims that the plane had been on a train¬ 
ing mission. Tipnis said that although the 
aircraft that was shot down was probably 
unarmed, the Atlantique had the capabil¬ 
ity to carry torpedoes, mines and 
sonobuoys. He de.scribed the downed 
plane as a “combat military aircraft’’ 
which had “no business” flying over 
Indian territory. 

Officials of the lAF state that the 
Atlantique had operated for approxi¬ 
mately 18 minutes in the earlier part of 
the sortie; according to these officials, this 
confirmed that the plane was not lost and 
that its violation of the border was not 
inadvertent. One of them said: “The pos¬ 
sibility of the plane having been on a train¬ 
ing mission is ruled out by the profile it 
followed.” According to the official, the 
relevant fact^ that the Pakistani plane was 
“a military cd|i l>at aircraft” which entered 
Indian airspace illegally on an operations 


mission. I'he intruder complicated mat¬ 
ters by acting in a hostile manner. “There 
was no alternative thereafter but to shoot 
down the Atlantique to prevent it from 
running away after being caught doing an 
illegal operational mission in Indian ter¬ 
ritory,” the official said. 

Islamabad, however, insists that the 
plane was on a routine training mi.ssion 
and well within Pakistani airspace when 
it was shot down. Much of the debris from 
the downed plane was found inside 
Pakistani territory. 

P AKISTAN has been using the 
Atlantique and the United States- 
made U.S. P36 Orions mostly to keep tabs 
on the Indian Navy. Senior Navy officials 
say that the Pakistani side has regularly 
“buzzed” Indian ships. India uses Tu- 
I42s, Il-.38s, Dorniers and Sea Kings to 
shadow ships of the Pakistani Navy. But 
as such incidents took place at .sea, things 
did not get out of hand. An aircraft such 
as the Atlantique, with its array of radars 
and electronic support measures (ESM), 
can be used to map enemy air defences. 

Responding to the incident. Defence 
Minister George Fernandes said that the 
Pakistani plane was on a "spyi ng mission”. 
He added that India and Pakistan were 
“not on the brink of war” following the 
incident, but stated that India was “ready 
tor any eventuality". 

A Defence Ministry statement said 


that between May and 
July, there had been 
ei^t incidents in which 
Pakistani planes intrud¬ 
ed into Indian airspace. 
A statement put out by 
the Externd Affairs 
Ministry said that the 
Atlantique was a “com¬ 
bat aircraft” in the con¬ 
text of the 1991 
agreement and should 
therefore not have 
flown within 10 km of 
the border. It is never- 
thelefs true that the air 
forces of both countries 
have not been strictly 
adhering to the agree¬ 
ment. 

The Kargil conflict 
appears to have made 
the armed forces of 
both countries a trifle 
edgy, which has 
increased the possibility 
of their being involved 
in flashpoint situations. 
Early on in the Kargil conflict, Pakistani 
forces shot down two lAF fighter planes. 
The Indian side claims that its planes weie 
shot down over Indian airspace. Senior 
lAF officials said that in late May an lAF 
Canberra reconnaissance plane was shot 
at in the Kargil sector, on the Indian side 
of the Line of Control but within the 10- 
km zone. The plane returned to base with 
only one engine functioning. However, 
lAF officials were quick to add that in the 
shooting incident over the Kutch, the 
Pakistani plane had intruded into Indian 
airspace, after crossing the 10-m buffer 
zone on the Pakistani side. 

The shooting incident, however, rais¬ 
es some questions. The 1991 agreement 
stipulates that in the event of a violation, 
a prompt alert is to be sent through diplo¬ 
matic channels to the headquarters of the 
other country’s air force. Even if it is con¬ 
ceded that the Pakistani aircraft intruded 
into Indian airspace with devious intent, 
could it not have been forced to land, by 
firing a warning shot if necessary, consid¬ 
ering that it was an unarmed and slow- 
moving plane? Tipnis told mediapersons 
that in such situations the reaction time 
was limited and decisions had to be taken 
“in a split second" as the pilot did not 
know whether die aircraft was armed or 
not. The general opinion voiced in the 
international community was that the 
plane should not have been shot down 
even if it had strayed into Indian airspace. 
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At th« Pakistan Air Force base In Karachi, Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif and civilian and military officials offer prayers for the 
Navy personnel who died when the plane was shot down. 



Defence Minister George FdmsKies, and (right) Ptddstan Foreign Minister Sartaj Aziz. 


The Clinton administration u»gcd to exercise restraint and urged the two 
both India and Pakistan to honour the 1991 countries to resume bilateral talks so as to 

agreement, which sets out specific guide- avoid a worsening of the situation 
lines and procedures for military flights near United Nations Setrctaty-Gencral 

their common borders. Apportioning Kofi Annan deplored the loss oflife in the 

blame even-handedly, the U.S. State downing of the aircraft His spokesman 
Department spokesman said that both said that Annan “is increasingly con- 

countnes had violated the agreement cerned at the repeated incidents between 

China appealed to India and Pakistan India and Pakistan and urges that the dif- 


^ fereiices between them be resolved by 
5 peaceful means ’ 

§ Pakistan Prime Minister Nawaz 
3 Sharif said that the shooting incident 
m would further complicate’’ the tense sit¬ 
uation between the two countries and set 
back the prospects for an early resump¬ 
tion of peace talks 

T he RE IS no doubt about the fact that 
the shooting down of the Atlantiquc 
has worsened the situation A cycle of 
revenge attacks could follow along the 
long border that the two countries share 
The incident on August 11, in which an 
lAP helicopter carrying a media team to 
the site of the Atlantique wreckage was 
allegedly fired upon by Pakistani gunners 
(sec box), IS illustrative enough 

India has rushed a large number of 
troops, including marine and army com¬ 
mandos, into the Rann of Kutch area to 
bolster the strength of the Border Security 
Force troops The Indian Navy has also 
increased its presence in the area The lAF 
has been placed on high alert 

The Rann of Kutch area, rich in oil 
and gas deposits, is strategically important 
for India The area has seen military skir¬ 
mishes between the two countries on tar 
her occasions 1 he long-standing 
boundary dispute between the two coun- 






A mid-air drama 


JOHH CHtRIAH __ 

T his correspondent was part of a 
media team from New Delhi that 
was taken by the Indian Air Force on 
August 11 to the marshy Rann of Kutch 
to have a look at the debris of the 
Pakistani maritime surveillance aircraft 
that had been downed the previous day. 
The mediapersons, who had to start on 
the journey at short notice, were told 
that there was a possibility of seeing 
some of the debris, which the lAF 
claimed was on the Indian side of the 
border. The day’s newspapers carried 
reports of the shooting incident, but 
details about the location of the debris 
were sketchy. 

I'he mediapersons were taken in 
three helicopters from the LAF base at 
Naliya. Two Mi'8s and an Mi-17 took 


off at around 4 p.m, flying in formation. 
Two MiG-29s gave the three helicopters 
air cover. 

The helicopters turned northwest 
with the intention of flying within 1.5 
km of the international boundary, from 
where the wrecks^e could be sighted. 
(Under the 1991 agreement between 
India and Pakistan on the prevention of 
airspace violations by the two sides, heli¬ 
copters arc allowed to fly up to 1 km of 
the international border.) 

There were no signs of any trouble 
looming over the horizon. It was obvi¬ 
ous that the lAF did not take seriously 
Islamabad's assertions that the plane had 
been shot down over Pakistani territory 
and that the LAF had “stolen” parts of 
the wreckage from the Pakistani side of 
the border. The helicopters were also 
getting close to the area where, Pakistan 
claimed, lAF planes had intruded. 


Pakistani troops had aimed small-arms 
fire at lAF helicopters that had been hov¬ 
ering near the site of the wreckage on 
August 10. 

As the helicopter carrying the media 
team approached the site or the crash, 
one of the crew members told this cor¬ 
respondent that the debris would be vis¬ 
ible in a minute’s time. Suddenly, the 
three helicopters veered off-course and 
went into a steep, headlong dive. One of 
the helicopters virtually skimmed the 
waters. The helicopters banked sharply, 
taking a 180-degree turn to port. 

None of the mediapersons could 
make out what was actually happening. 
When the media team returned to base, 
Group Captain P.B. Bhangu, Station 
Commander of Naliya, who was in one 
of the choppers, told the mediapersons 
that the helicopters had been fired upon 
by Pakistani troops. “We were approach¬ 
ing the crash site when a flash was 
spotted,” Bhangu said. 

The pilots had spotted a sin¬ 
gle flash, followed by a plume of 
smoke that had emanated from 
the Pakistani side of the border. 
An lAF official said that a single 
flash meant that in all likelihood 
a shoulder-held surface-to-air 
missile had been fired. He said 
that the missile was spotted 
about 400 metres away from the 
helicopters and in all probabili¬ 
ty exploded 400 metres away 
from the target. One mediaper- 
son duly reported that he had 
b<en “only 0.25 seconds away 
from death”. 

Pakistan denied that its 
troops had fired on the heli¬ 
copters carrying the media team. 
A Pakistani military spokesman 
said that Pakistani forces had 
fired a missile at two lAF fight¬ 
ers that had “intruded” into 
Pakistani airspace. I 



One of the three lAF helieopteis carrying mediapersons, which aiiegediy came under 
attack by Pakistani troops near the site of the wreckage over the Rann of Kutch on 
August 11. 


tries over the Sir Creek area in the region 
remains unresolved despite several rounds of 
talks {Frontline, December4,1998). In April 
1965, the two countries waged a month-long 
battle i 'i tlK Rann. following which a cease- 
fireagiicmentwassignedinjune 1965. Two 
montl < later a full-scale war erupted. 

In he wake of the Katgil conflict, the 
Bharat va Janata Party-led government 


has adopted a hardline stance vis-a-vis 
Pakistan, with an eye on the elections. 
And following the downing of the 
Atlantique, there has been a blatant dis¬ 
play of triumphalism; pictures of Prime 
Minister A.B. Vajpayee posing with the 
debris of the downed Palustani plane tes¬ 
tified to this. Such displays, however, have 
a tendency to boomerang. The dispute 


over Sir Creek is now back in the lime¬ 
light, and another area of conflict could 
once again be opened up. There are 
reports that PSkistan is planning a physi¬ 
cal intrusion into the Sir Creek area to 
focus international attention on the terri¬ 
torial dispute. The shootii^ of the 
Adantique could provide it with a pretext. 
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■ INDIA & PAKISTAN 


An aborted deal? 

If an agreement between India and Pakistan to resolve the Kargil crisis as early as June 27 was 
indeed oborted, clearly, some people in New Delhi wanted to flourish a military victory for 
electoral ends, in preference to on early diplomatic solution. 


A GJIOOWNJ_ 

W AS there indeed an Indo-Pakistan 
agreement to resolve the Kargil cn 
SIS which was upset’ as a consequent e of 
talks between India and the Liiued 
States’ On July 28, I he Hindu published 
a brief excerpt from a repon in TheNeu f 
a L>hort daily edited by Maleeha Lodhi 
about a four-point agreement which 
Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif was to sign 
with Prime Minister Aral ^ 

Behan Vajpayee in New 
Delhi while the former 
was on his way back fioni 
Beijing I he News wrote 
‘It was on the afternoon 
of June 27 that it all 
appeared to have been 
finalised On his way to 
Beijing Nawaz Sharif 
would fly over Indian ter¬ 
ritory While doing so he 
would send a goodwill 
message to his Indian 
counterpart In response 
to the Pakistani Prime 
Minister’s message, 

Vajpayee would invite 
him to visit Delhi, to 
make a technical stop 
Responding to 

Vajpayee’s invitation, 

Nawaz Sharif would stop 
in Delhi on his way back 
from China In Delhi the 
two Prime Ministers were 
to sign the four-point 
finalised agreement ” 

In fact, Sharifs emis¬ 
sary, Niaz Naik, came to 
New Delhi on June 26, so 
did Gibson Lanpher, the 
U S Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State, after 
talks in Islamabad. In fact 
the quotation was from 
an article by a respected 
columnist, Nasim Zektt. 


Five days earlier The Guardian (of the 
United Kingdom) had published a report 
from Islamabad by a correspondent of 
repute, Suzanne Goldenbcrg India and 
Pakistan arrived at a secret deal to end the 
fighting in Kargil three weeks before their 
generals met (on July 11) to put peace in 
motion - a delay that cost hundreds of 
lives Mushahid Hussain Pakistan s 
Information Minister, told her that by 
the 19th or 20th, there weie the makings 
of some sort of understanding” 



Prime Mlnitter Atal Behari Vfipayee, with Nawaz Sharif standing by, 
shakes hands with Niaz Nalk at the Wagah border In February 1999. 


It \sas arrived at in the back-channel' 
paries s of Niaz A Naik, former Foreign 
Secretan and High Commissioner to 
India and R K Mishra of The Observer 
of Business and Politics, with Vivek Katju, 
Joint Secretary, Ministry of External 
Affairs, to aid him 

In order to appreciate the significance 
of these reports it is necessary to recall the 
background (vide the writer s article, 
Kargil diplomacy hontlme, August 
13) Both countries were parleying with 
the U S also while their 
I back channel was at 
5 work, and Nasim 2Lehra’s 
I and Suzanne 

tt Goldenberg s accounts 
I var) on minor points. 
S Nasim Zehra reports 
“The back channel col¬ 
lapsed in the la.st days of 
June when the identity of 
the secret negotiators was 
leaked to the Indian 
press ’ She alleges that it 
was New Delhi that 
inspired the disclosure by 
the Press Trust of India 
(PT I) from Islamabad 
PTI revealed Naik’s 
trip to India under an 
Islamabad, June 27, date¬ 
line “Stung by the U S 
pressure to puli out of 
Kargil, the Nawaz Sharif 
Government has 

despatched former 
Foreign Secretary Niaz 
Naik as its special emis¬ 
sary to India on a mission 
with a set of new propos¬ 
als The mission, which 
the authorities wanted to 
keep secret, was leaked by 
elements in the establish¬ 
ment opposed to the U S 
pressure ” Thus PTI 
attributed the leak to 
Pakistani sources But it 
strains ones credulity that 
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Palcistani sources would have 
recklessly compromised them¬ 
selves by leaking to an Indian 
news agency when they lould 
very well have used the Pakistani 
media for the same result. 

On June 29. Pakistan con¬ 
firmed the Naik visit hut added 
that R. K. Mishra had been to 
Islamabad and met Nawaz Sharif 
and Foreign Secretary Shamshad 
Ahmed on June 18, 

Niaz Naik’s authoritative dis¬ 
closure to the British 
Broatkasting (Jor|)oration (BBC) on 
June 29 removes all doubt. Even after the 
cover was blown, he was upbeat. “1 think 
the situation will he resolved... We are try¬ 
ing to arrange the first meeting of what 
we call the Directors of Military 
Operations. The Prime Minister is up in 
Cihina, he’s coming back tomorrow (June 
.30) evening. I think things will start mov¬ 
ing once he comes back to Islamabad.” 
Nawaz Sharif cut short his trip to China 
on June 28 even as Vajpayee rtished back 
to Delhi on June 2") to meet Lanpherand 
Niaz Naik. 

According to Nasim Zehra, around 
midday on June 27, Niaz Naik returned 
from New Delhi “with what was a 
finalised plan of action”. 

Both Brajesh Mishra and R. K. 
Mishra were present when Naik met 
Vajpayee earlier that dav. 

Nasim Zehra added; “Agreement was 
reached on four ptnnts: appropriate steps 
to be taken by both sides to mutually 
respect the LoCJ determined under the 
Simla Agreement of 1972; immediate 
resumption of the composite dialogue ini¬ 
tiated under the Lahore process; 
Islamabad to use its influence on the 
Mujahideen to request them to disengage; 
find an expeditious sotution to the 
Kashmir dispute within a specified time¬ 
frame. It was also agreed that following 
the agreement. Pak-India dialogue would 
resume involving the Foreign Ministers. 
For immediate military de-c.scalation, the 
Di rectors-Gcneral M i I itary Opera tions of 
the two countries were to hold a meeting. 

“The agreement on the text was 
evolved during the five R. K. Mishra’s 
Pakistan trips (sic). Mishra would carry 
back and forth amendments in a draft 
form in which amendments were made 
based on input from both sides. As a spe¬ 
cial envoy of i ic Indian Prime Minister, 
the businessm m R. K. Mishra met with 
the Pakistani ’lir.ic Minister during all 
his trips to Pakisun.” 

R. K. Mishra had visited Pakistan five 


Vajpayee was very much a party 
to the deal... He owes an 
explanation to the nation, and 
that duty Is not discharged 
by bland denials such 
as the one by the official 
spokesman of the Ministry 
of External Affairs 
on August 19. 


times since June 1. N.asim Zehra adds; 
“ Fhe Americans were completely kept 
out of hack-channel negotiations. 
Washington did not even know that any 
such negotiations were taking place until 
around late June, a .senior Cabinet 
Minister in passing mentioned to the 
American Ambassador in Pakistan that 
contacts with Delhi had been established 
through a back channel.” 

On June 27, around 5 p.m., the text 
of the proposed “goodwill message” from 
.Sharif was fluted from Islamabad to New 
Delhi. Nasim Zehra wrote: “The return 
mes-sage was coming in later than expect¬ 
ed. The Indians were requested to fax the 
me.ssagc at the Prime Minister’s Model 
Town residence. The message came at 
around 10 p.m. And like a bombshell, 
Vajpayee was not inviting Nawaz Sharif to 
visit Delhi. Instead he was asking to “with¬ 
draw” the intruders from Kargil so that 
bilateral dialogue could be resumed. 
Telephone contacts with the Indians at the 
highest level did not help. India’s princi¬ 
pal interlocutor blamed Delhi’s going back 
on a ‘done deal’ first on some misunder¬ 
standing on what had been agreed but sub¬ 
sequently conceded that the hawks in the 
Indian establishment had won out. I'here 
was a sudden panic amongst those who 
were the principal actors of Pakistan’s 
back-channel diplomacy. The trip to 
China had still to go ahead. However, a 
decision was taken to cut it short.” 

News of Niaz Naik’s secret trip was 
leaked to the Islamabad-based correspon¬ 
dent of PTI by Indian hawks opposed to 
the deal, Nasim Zehra alleges. On some 
points, however, she skates on thin ice. The 
pro-Indian stand of the G-8 and the U.S. 
could not have contributed to the failure; 
nor Lanpher’s trip to New Delhi as she sus- 
peCTs. There wa.s ar least one element in the 
deal which could have spelt its doom. That 
Vajpayee promised Niaz Naik that he 
would discuss Kashmir once Pakistan 
withdrew from Kargil is clear. The Lahore 
process would be “accelerated”, Naik 


reported. “He twice used the word 
accelerated.” But which Indian 
Prime Minister could or would pos¬ 
sibly agree to “find an expeditious 
solution to the Kashmir dispute 
within a specified time-frame?” 

The ground situation was 
tricky for both. Pakistan knew it 
would have to quit. India, while 
being confident of success, knew 
the price it would have to pay. On 
June .30, L. K. Advani talked of suc¬ 
cess only by September. Tiger Hill 
was retaken on July 4, the day 
Sharif met President'Bill Clinton. The 
DGMOs wrapped up the deal concluded 
there only on July 11. 

Bar that bit on a time-frame, the rest 
of the four points were unexceptionable. 
The time-frame stipulation could have 
been dropped on India’s insistence, for it 
was an altogether new element. The deal 
would have survived, and its effect on the 
climate of opinion in both countries 
would have been dramatically sobering. 
Had the deal gone through on June 27, 
the result would have been vastly better 
than the one that came after July 11. 
Bilateralism would have received a pow¬ 
erful boost. Evidently, some people m 
New Delhi wanted to flourish a militarv' 
victory for electoral ends, in preference to 
a diplomatic solution. Obviously the peo¬ 
ple who leaked Naik’s visit to PTl on J une 
27 hoped to wreck the deal. Significantly, 
the leak was to the Indian, not Pakistani, 
press. His interview to the BBC on June 
29 shows that it w;»s still possible to sal¬ 
vage the deal. Pakistan has revealed the 
details of the negotiations with dates and 
the time. The Vajpayee government’s 
silence is deafening - and eloquent. 

Having refused to summon the Rajya 
Sabha, the least the government can do is 
to publish a White Paper on the diplo¬ 
matic record, especially on the aborted 
deal of June 27. 

Vajpayee was very much a party to 
that dc j not only telephonically, as men¬ 
tioned in this writer’s earlier article, but 
also by fax. The Clinton-Sharif draft was 
faxed to him, and he returned it with his 
approval, adding the word ‘sanctity’ (in 
respect of the Line of Control) written in 
his own hand. The detail none could have 
invented and risked exposure (Amit 
Baruah, The Hindu, August 19). 
Vajpayee owes an explanation to the 
nation, and that duty is not discharged by 
bland denials such as the one by the offi¬ 
cial spokesman of the Ministry of 
External Affairs on August 19. It is too 
preposterous for words. B 
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I INDIA & PAKISTAN 


An Army caught napping 

The minutes of a crucial meeting of the Unified Headquarters, the apex body of organisations 
managing security in Jammu and Kashmir, show why the initial stages of India's response to 
events in Kargil were confused and directionless. 


PRAVEENyWAM[_ 

'T"'HE truth, like murder, will out, goes 
1 the maxim. Through the three 
months since the Kargil war began, mili¬ 
tary officials have insisted that they were 
prepared for Pakistan’s aggression and 
that the campaign was conducted to a 
well-thought-through plan from its carlv 
stages. 15 (forps Commander 
Lieutenant-Genetal Krishan Pal had, in 
an interview, even described the cam¬ 
paign as an example of “generalship 
unparalleled in the history of warfare”. 
Now documents obtained by Frontline 
have disproved such claims. The Army 
knew next to nothing about the scale and 
character of the intrusion, even le^s about 
the structure of the war that was to fol¬ 
low, and it was entirely unprepared for a 
lull-scale conflagration involving the 
Pakistan Army in Kargil. 

The minutes of the crucial first meet¬ 
ing on the Kargil war of the Unified 
Headquarters (UHQ), the apex body of 
organisations managing security in 
Jammu and Kashmir, cast light on events 
in the weeks that followed the detection 
on May 3 of Pakistan’s aggre.ssion. 
Disturbed by the bla.se reaction of the 
Army at that meeting to the occupation 
of some 1,500 sq km of Indian territory 
by Pakistani regulars, Chief Minister 
Farooq Abdullah flew to New Delhi on 
May 24, accompanied by Chief Secretary 
Ashok jaitley and Director-General of 
Police Gurbachan Jagai. There he dis¬ 
covered that Prime Minister Aral Behari 
Vajpayee and top government officials 
were unaware of the events unfolding on 
the Kargil heights. It was a day of desper¬ 
ate pleading before the Cabinet 
Committee on Security met on May 25. 
(This sequence of events was reported in 
Frontline’s July 2 issue.) 

On May 19, a fortnight after 
Pakistan’s intrusion was detected on the 
Batalik heights, the UHQ met in 
Srinagar. The emergency meeting was 


called to discuss the intrusion and, its 
minutes record, the “emerging security 
scenario”. The UHQ is chaiied by the 
Chief Minister. His Security Advi.ser, the 
15 Corps Commander, could by custom 
chair UHQ meetings in the Chief 
Minister’s absence, and thus he played a 
special role in its deliberations. That this 
meeting was an unusual one is evident 
from the fact that almost the entire secu¬ 
rity establishment in Stinagar attended it. 

i'arooq Abdullah was accompanied by 
Minister of State for Home Mushtaq 
Ahmed Lone, Chief Secretary Jaitley, 
Principal Secretary B.R. Singh, Principal 
Secretary (Home) C. Phunsog, 
Information Director S. Pandey, 
Divisional Commissioner Khurshid 
Ahmed Ganie and Srinagar Deputy 
Conimissioner Tanveer Jahan. The 
Border Security Force sent two 
Inspectors-General, the Indo-Tibetan 
Border Police two Deputy Inspectors- 
General and the Central Reserve Police 
Force a Deputy Inspector-General and an 
Additional Deputy Inspector-General. 
The Director-General of Police led a team 
consisting of Additional Director- 
General R. Tikoo, three Inspectors- 
General and a Senior Superintendent of 


Police. The Intelligence Bureau (I.B.) 
Joint Director was present, as were a 
Commi.ssioner and a Deputy 
Commissioner from the Research and 
Analysis Wing (RAW). 

A.K. Chopra, Brigadier-General 
(Staff) of the 15 Corps, initiated the pro¬ 
ceedings with a general briefing on the 
events in Kargil. The contents of the brief¬ 
ing arc not recorded in the minutes, but 
officials who attended the meeting say 
that it was a sketchy account lasting only 
a few minutes, of the presence of infiltra¬ 
tors in the sector. Pal then took over from 
his subordinate. Paragraph 4 of the min¬ 
utes record that he made six observations, 
fhe first two were routine. “The areas of 
infiltration were unheld ones,” Pal said, 
“by both India and Pakistan and domi¬ 
nated by patrols and aerial surveillance by 
both sides, due to the rugged and extreme¬ 
ly difficult high altitude terrain condi¬ 
tions." He then proceeded to outline the 
“sequence of infiltration in various sub¬ 
sectors and actions taken by the Army.” 

The term “dominated by patrols and 
aerial surveillance” passed unchallenged: 
no one at the UHQ apparently saw it fit 
to ask how thousands of infiltrators could 
thus enter and hold such an area. Pal pro- 
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cceded to make fourasiertions that proved 
even more damning, hirst, he in.sistcd that 
“no voids were created in the Cl (counter¬ 
insurgency) grid due to the movement of 
troops in Kargil Sector and deployment 
in the valley wa.s fully balanced.” J'he 
remark was intended to reassure .security 
officials in the State who weie disturbed 
by the gaps created in counter-insurgency 
deployments by the movements of troops 
to the borders. The Army, Pal’s remarks 
make it clear, did not expeet that events 
in Kargil would sut k in laigcr numbers of 
troops from security duties in the State. 
This was a massive error o( judgment, for 
by the end of the Kargil war, 58 battalions 
had been moved to guard the borders 
vacated by troops headed for Kargil. 

But this error was the outcome of even 
larger errors of judgment. Paragraph 4(iv) 
of the minutes record Pal a.sscrting that 
there w.ts “no concentration of troops on 
the Pakistani side and no battle indicators 
of war or even limited skirmishes." The 
language used make at least two things 
clear. For one, the Army did not reali.se 
that there was already a concentration of 
Pakistani troops, from the Northern Light 
Infantry and Gilgit Scours, pushing .sol¬ 
diers into Indian territory. Several addi¬ 
tional brigades were to be used in the 
weeks to come. Pal hini.self is on record as 
claiming that Pakistan ased upwards tif 10 
battalions, including units of its elite 
Special Services Group, in the Kargil War. 
Clearly, at this stage the Army had no idea 
of these deployments. 

Even more serious. Paragraph 4(iv) 
leaves little room for doubt that the Kargil 
intrusion was nor seen as a conventional 
military engagement at all. Pal’s remark 
that there were “no battle indicators ofwar 
or even limited skirmishes” now seems 
absurd. The massive artillery exchanges 
that were under way through the Kargil 
sector, from the Mushkoh Valley in the 
west to Turtok in the east, were evident¬ 
ly misinterpreted as routine duels. By this 
time, Pakistan was funnelling entire 
brigades into Kargil, anticipating a mas¬ 
sive Indian retaliation across the Line of 
Control. India, too, was to prepare for 
such a possibility, but at this stage its 
Army clearly had little idea of where the 
Kargil engagement was headed. The 
UHQ reports explain just why the initial 
stages of India’s response to events in 
Kargil were confused and directionless. 

Pal proceeded to underline his thesis 
that the intrusion would be contained with 
ease. Paragraph 4(v) notes his claim that the 
“situi’iion was local and would be defeated 
locall/ At least five brigades of the Indian 


Lt.- Gen. Krishan Pal, 
Commander of the IS Corps. 


Army, made up largely of 
troops from outside 
Jammu and Kashmir, 
had to be shipped in 
before containment was 
achieved. As such. Pal’s 
as.sertion at the UHQ 
meeting illustrates a 
complete failure of com¬ 
prehension. The 15 
Corps Commander even 
seemed unaware of the 
threat to troop move¬ 
ments from Pakistan 
artillery fire on the 
Srinagar-l.ch highway, 
directed by observation 
posts set up by infiltrators 
above Drass, notably on 
Tiger Hill and I’ololing. 

“The Army convoys were 
moving unhindered,” he 
noted, “and .soon the civil convoy would 
also commence.” It only started after the 
Pakistani withdrawal was near-complete. 

H OW does one account for a .spectac¬ 
ular misjudgment of the military 
character of the Kargil intrusion? It is 
important to note that these judgments 
were not just made by Pal, but the Army 
as a whole. Chief of the Army Staff 
General V.P. Malik, for one, saw no rea¬ 
son to cut short his week-long visit to 
Poland in May when he received news of 
the intrusion. One obvious possibility is 
that the Army did not have, as on May 
19, a cogent picture of what was going on. 
But Pal himself has, in a tape-recorded 
interview to Frontline, ruled out that pos¬ 
sibility. “Our final assessments were made 
when our frontline contacts and photo 
surveillance provided detailed inputs that 
tallied,” he said. Those assessments were 
presumably made by May 17, when Pal 
claimed to have “a good degree of clarity 
about just what was going on.” He added; 
“1 distinctly remember making it clear 
when I first briefed the press in Srinagar 
on May 19 that the depth, extent, logis¬ 
tic support, fire support and magnitude 
left no doubt in my mind that it was a 
Pakistan Army-backed operation” 
(Frontline, August 27). 

“Pakistan Army-backed operation” is 
the crucial phrase here. Army officials, the 
UHQminutes make dear, may have under¬ 
stood that their Pakistani adversaries were 
supporting the intrusion, as they do through 
the Line of Control and the western imer- 
nadonal border. But the Kargil intrusion was 
dearly not understood as ap Army-led con¬ 
ventional engs^ement. Others at the UHQ 



I meeting disagreed, 
I notablyFarooqAbdullah. 
1 Paragraph 8(i) records his 
i strong intervention. The 
Chief Minister argued 
that the “recent inmtra- 
tion was not a short-term 
plan but a sinister design 
of Pakistan aimed to iso¬ 
late certain areas and cut 
off Kargil-Leh fiom the 
valley as (was) being done 
in Rajouri-Poonch 
areas,..He opined that 
these were not mere mili¬ 
tants but supported by 
some Pakistani r^julars 
too.” 

Farooq Abdullah’s 
sources of information 
were presumably from 
his police force, whose 
warnings from mid-May about the pres¬ 
ence of Gilgit Scouts and the Northern 
Light Infantry had generally been dis¬ 
missed. Certainly, neither the Intelligence 
Bureau nor RAW did anything to dispel 
Pal’s notions at the UHQ meeting. 
Paragraph 6 of the minutes record thus: 
“On being asked by the Chief Secretary 
about the intelligence input, Joint 
Director IB stated that since January this 
year it was reported that approximate(ly) 
200 Al-Badr militants waiting in Kotli 
and Kel could not infiltrate due to effec¬ 
tive counter-infiltration posture by the 
Army...‘Accordingly, frustration had 
built up and thus possibly infiltration was 
effected in Kargil sector.” Paragraph 7 
notes that the RAW focussed, somewhat 
mystifyingly given the context of the 
meeting, on “activation of infiltration 
routes through Nepal and other areas”. 

just why the LB., in particular, chose 
to remain silent at the meeting is unclear. 
Its Joint Director must have been aware 
of reports coming from his Lch station 
since last October, reports which were 
made available to Frontline, warning that 
groups of Pakistani irregulars were being 
trained in Olthingthang with the express 
purpose of launching a thrust into F^rgil 
this April. One possibility is that the LB. 
chose to remain silent, leaving the job of 
engaging the 15 Corps Commander in 
argument to the Chief^Minister. A second 
possibility is that his position, and for that 
matter Pal’s stanipe, were not fully reflea- 
ed in the minutes. But neither officer 
appears to have written to the UHQ 
Secretariat asking for the minutes to be 
modified, for no corrections were circu¬ 
lated to its memben. As such, the min- 
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■ INDIA & PAKISTAN 


Changing strategies 

A bid by the Army to redefine the structure of counter-insurgency operations in Jammu and Kashmir 
sparks disputes within the security establishment. 


PRAVEEN SWAMI 

in Srinagar 

T he end of the war on the Kargil 
heights has marked the beginning of 
a new phase in the larger war in Jammu 
and Kashmir. The week before this 
Independence Day saw a scries of dra¬ 
matic attacks on Indian forces through 
the State, the largest and most sustained 
offensive by terrorist groups in several 
years. The new offensive is certain to test 
the forces, thinned by the withdrawal of 
troops to secure the borders. When the 
Bharatiya Janata Party-led coalition gov¬ 
ernment assumed power in New Delhi 
last year, Indian troops and police and 
paramilitary personnel in the State were 
taking the lives of six terrorists for each 
fatality they suffered. Last year that figure 
fell below five, and it has dropped to two 
this summer. 

Now the Army, with the evident sup¬ 
port of the Union government, is advo¬ 
cating new solutions to reorder the 
structure of anti-terrorist operations in 
the State. Rashtriya Rifles Director- 
General Avtar Gill, who took charge of 
the Army’s counter-terrorist operations 
after 15 Corps Commander 
Lieutenant-General Krishan Pal asked 
to be relieved of this charge, has 
demanded at meetings of the Unified 
Headquarters (UHQ) in Srin^ar that 
paramilitary organisations such as the 
Border Security Force (BSF) and the 
Central Reserve Police Force (CRPF) 
be placed under his operational com¬ 
mand. But the move has sparked di.s- 
putes within the security 
establishment, and could open the way 
for a disturbing transfiguration of the 
Army’s relationship with civilian gov¬ 
ernment. 

The backdrop to Gill’s demands is 
only too evident. The week preceeding 
August 15 was among the most bloody 
weeks in yean. On June 6, terrorists 
occupied tl^c ii lace of Chak Nathusa 
in Kupwant a I launched a massive 
assault on t« nearby camp of 4 


Rashtriya Rifles. Six terrorists and five 
soldiers were killed. A day later, 4 
Rashtriya Rifles lost its commanding offi¬ 
cer, Colonel Balbir Singh, in an ambush. 
Rockets fired on the Rashtriya Rifles 
encampment on June 7 claimed another 
life. Three Navy commandos were killed 
in an ambush iiearBandiporeonJune 12, 
while a bomb went off at a BSF encamp¬ 
ment in Tral killing one trooper. Yet 
another Rashtriya Rifles camp ar Beerwah 
was attacked the next day and three sol¬ 
diers were killed. Finally, on August 14, 
Rashtriya Rifles lost five personnel in 
attacks at Deewar-Lolab and Manasbal. 

Neither the BSF nor the CRPF appear 
delighted with Gill’s proposals. Highly 
placed sources told Frontline that BSF 
Director-General E.N. Ram Mohan had 
written to Union Home Secretary Kamal 
Pandey opposing the Army’s proposals. 
Ram Mohan was stated to have argued 
that the move would disrupt the func¬ 
tional relationships among the security 
forces in the State, leading to an escala¬ 
tion of internecine feuds and rivalries. 
The Director-General said that Rashtriya 
Rifles, which is strictly not part of the 


Army, was in effect a central police organ¬ 
isation (CPO), just like the BSF and the 
CRPF. While BSF units deployed on the 
border are under the ftperational com¬ 
mand of the Army, the organisation 
believes that the application of the same 
structure in the matter internal security 
duties would be inappropriate. 

Gill’s proposals have their origin in a 
Concept Paper on administration in ter¬ 
rorist-affected States, including Jammu 
and Kashmir. (In a letter to Frontline, 
published in the issue of July 16, the Army 
denied the existence of the paper.) 

“Management of Internal Conflict’’ is 
a 37-page xlocument, illustrated with 
slides prepared by the Army Training 
Command in Shimla. It outlines propos¬ 
als for drastic changes in the way Army 
deployments in terrorism-affected areas 
are carried out. Although the authors are 
not named in the document, it is learnt 
that the Concept Paper was prepared for 
presentation by Lieutenant-General 
Vijay Uberoi to Union Defence Minister 
George Fernandes on November 24, 
1998. 

The Concept Paper has five sections. 
It outlines perspectives on internal 
S security, discusses the role of the Army 
i in its maintenance, presents proposals 
for united action by security organisa¬ 
tions and a recommended structure for 
managing internal security operations 
and finally gives a summary of the rec¬ 
ommendations. The Concept Paper 
begins by fleshing out the thesis that 
insurgencies are the outcome of failures 
of governments, particularly State gov¬ 
ernments. It outlines existing and 
emerging threats in Jammu and 
Kashmir and the northeastern India as 
examples of these failures. The Army, 
the Concept Paper says on its very first 
page, has had to plough a “lone furrow” 
in ensuring peace where the State appa¬ 
ratus has foilad. 

There are more than a finv curious 
conceptual elements in these assertions. 
For one, the authois of the Concept 
Paper do not see the Army as an instru¬ 
ment of government. Then the docu- 
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Army personnel with the bodies of seven militants killed In the first week of August 
In an encounter In Kupware district. 


merit tails to comprehend that terrorism 
IS not the sole problem the Indian state 
has hid to engage with, and that govern 
ments have without Army support dealt 
with class warfare, economic conflict and 
caste violence As important, the Army’s 
successes and failuies in those areas whcie 
It has played a key role have been no moie 
or no less marked than those of other insti¬ 
tutions in the State For example, the 
Army s successes in ending terrorism in 
Jammu and Kashmir and in northeastern 
India have not been recognisably greater 
than those of successive Central and State 
governments 

One key component of the paper is 
the demand for special legal protection for 
the Army in all counter-insurgency oper¬ 
ations where it is deployed Currently 
such protection is available only in some 
areas, and a welter of considerations come 
into play before the imposition of these 
speci j laws The Concept Paper argues 
on page 4 that it is imperative “from the 
point of view of morale as well as opera¬ 
tional efficiency to protect the nghts of 
soldiers” The sole means its authors can 
apparently envisage to do so is the pro¬ 
mulgation of the Armed Forces Special 
Powers Act under the Disturbed Areas 
Act The imposition of these Acts where 
the Army is deployed in internal security 
operations, the paper claims, “becomes 
axiomatic”. 

The use of the term “axiomatic” is of 
some significance, suggesting as it does 
that an engagement with terrorism can¬ 
not be atteirmted without a generalised 
abrogation ofoemocratic rights. While it 
is possible to argue coheiendy that such 
extraordinary laws are needed in some sit¬ 


uations, the demand for blanket imposi 
tions reflects a lack of sensitivity to the 
political, cultural and even diplomatic 
considerations at play in countei-terrorist 
operations Nor is it clear that the Act pro 
tects soldiers from human lights prosecu¬ 
tions I he example of the Kashmir Valley 
where the Act has long been in place 
makes clear it has neither ensured unqual 
ified operational efficiency nor protected 
soldieis from prosecution Interestingly, 
at BJP mobilisations in areas like Doda, 
before the party took power in Delhi the 
main demand was the imposition of the 
Special Powers Act 

1 he paper points to the contrasting 
situations in Punjab and Jammu and 
Kashmir and makes a larger distinction 
between insurgencies where the Army 
acquired a primary role and those wheic 
other organisations piedominate I he 
papei argues that where the security envi 
ronment can be contained by the police 
and the paramilitaries, the Army s role 
should only be “highly selective ’ Under 
whose command units would be placed in 
these circumstances, it does not mention 
But where the Army has what the Concept 
Paper describes as a ‘ lead role , a situa¬ 
tion which would come about in the case 
of full-blown insurgencies or externally 
aided wars, the paper suggests that all 
other security organisations be placed 
under its operational command 

What this would mean in practice is 
evident. Paramilitary forces are currently 
attached to local police units, a system that 
IS meant to upgrade their operational abil¬ 
ities. The p^r is bitterly critical of this 
system, arguing that these district level 
attachments mean senior CPO officials 


I have no real responsibilities. How simply 
I transferring these attachments to the 

1 Army will solve this perceived problem is 

2 not c lear, but what such a proposal would 
ensure is that local police involvement in 
counter-terrorist work would be subvert¬ 
ed Given the repeated assertion in the 
“Management of Internal Conflict” that 
the Army wishes to minimise its involve¬ 
ment in counter-terrorist work, the 
Army s determination to take exclusive 
command of such operations at the same 
time IS more than mystifying 

The most dangerous of all are the 
Concept Paper’s expansionist claims on 
the civilian administration It ends with a 
demand for Army representation in new 
coordinating mechanisms to be set up at 
all levels of the administration, mecha¬ 
nisms that would create an interface 
between civilian officials, the police and 
the militaiy ‘A coordination apparatus 
must exist in States down to district and 
even tehsil levels, the Concept Paper 
asserts in its eighth recommendation on 
pages %-37 The structure should pro¬ 
vide for joint planning, decision making, 
directions coordination and control For 
the committee to function effectively, 
there is a need for co-location of head- 
quarteis the establishment of joint con¬ 
trol rooms, direct communication and 
liaison and ensuring that the administra¬ 
tive boundaries of the civil administra¬ 
tion the police and the military merge as 
a last resort 

I he implications of these proposals, 
which in effect advocate the imposition of 
near maitial law in terrorism-affected 
States, are enormous For one, the lan¬ 
guage of the prapos.ll, in particular the use 
of the plural form of “States”, leaves it 
open to interpretation whether this sys¬ 
tem would operate only in areas where the 
Army has a “lead role”, or in other areas 
wheie emerging threats are apparent as 
well The proposal will also subvert the 
principle of military non-involvcment in 
civilian administration as well as legal 
requirements mandating police and 
administrative autonomy Nowhere does 
rhe Concept Paper spell out how the 
Army’s involvement in civilian manage¬ 
ment would improve administrative func¬ 
tioning, even less does it engage with the 
extremely serious issues that would 
emerge from such an interface 

I N some important senses, all that the 
paper serves to illustrate is the profound 
poverty of doctrinal thought in India’s 
internal security establishment Demands 
for new powers and authoritarian systems 
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WMpotis recoveries in J&K: a sample profile 
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2 

12 

1 
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22 
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72 
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3 
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RPV: Remotely Piloted Vehicles RL; Rocket launchort AA / AT: Anti-alrefBft / Antt-tank guns 


MMG: Medium mschins guns MIS: Missiles LMG: Light machine guns 

ML; Missile launchers QrL: Grenade launchers MTR; Mortar 

AK; AK sarlM assault rtflas GMPG / UMG: General purpose machine guns / Universal machine guns 


mode for the first time 
since 1996. Faced with 
these stark facts, authori¬ 
tarian doctrine is prolifer¬ 
ating. These modes of 
thought are mirrored by 
the flirtation of a section 
of the Army leadership 
with the Hindu Right. 
Witness the decision of 
Director-General of 
Military Intelligence N.C. 
Vij and Air Vice-Marshal 
S.K. Malik to briefthe BJP 
National Executive on the 
Kargil events on May 6, or 
3 Infantry Division com¬ 
mander Lieutenant- 
General V.N. Budhwar’s 


Source Derived from Data with the Crmnal Investigation Department, Jammu i Kahmir Police 


Casualties In terrorism-related violthce 
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6 

1 

0 
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1 
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49 

13 
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73 
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67 
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88 
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78 
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33 
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87 
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29 
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91 
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66 

14 
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76 
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97 

27 
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48 
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95 

37 

13 

85 

71 
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58 

17 

10 

34 

34 
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71 
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1999 Total 
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Source Derived from Data mih the Cnminal Investigation Department, Jammu S Kahmir Police 


of command substiture for serious debate 
on how the Army and other security 
organisations including the police and the 
paramilitary forces must evolve and trans¬ 
form themselves to engage with a rapidly 
transforming security landscape. Before 
Pokhran-II, much of the Indian Army 
doctrine was premised on its convention¬ 
al superiority, an advantage that now has 
little meaning since massed tanks are 
unlikely to s|veep across Sindh without 
inviting nuclear retaliation. There has 
clearly been little reflection on how the 
Army m' st dlihape its doarine in order 


to engage effectively with low-intensity, 
localised conflicts. 

Since Union Home Minister L,K. 
Advani announced a “pro-active” para¬ 
digm for Jammu and Kashmir, there have 
been few tangible gains in the fight against 
terrorism. Casualities among neither the 
security forces nor civilians have shown 
any significant decline; indeed, there is 
more than a litde evidence that with 
increasing numbers of heavy weapoiu 
being brought in and trained ituu^ents 
entering Jammu and Kashmir, the Indian 
forces are being pushed into a defensive 


endorsement of the 
Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh’.s Sindhu 
Darshan fe.stival in Leh last month. 

No one is certain where Avatar Gill’s 
demands for new powers will head. For 
the moment, the State Government 
appears to have fought off the Army’s 
efforts to place itself at the apex of the 
security establishment. Gill has replaced 
15 Corps Commander Krishan Pal as 
Security Adviser to the HQ chairperson, 
the Chief Minister of Jammu and 
Kashmir. But, unlike Pal, he does not hold 
the right to chair over its meetings in 
Abdullah’s absence. That prerogative has 





Penomwl of the Special Operatlone 
Group of the jammu and Kaalmilr Pollee 
display aims and ammunition seized 
from a Pakistani militant in Srinagar 
In May. 
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' Arrest of an ISI gang 


PRAVEEN SWAMI 


T here « gi^ng evidence that 

(undamentwst groups in Pakistan 
are preparing to set off a new wave of 
I terror across India. The operational 
' strategy seeks to exploit communal fis¬ 
sures; nssures that tne Hindu Right has 
had not a litde to do with creating in the 
first place. 

On August 20, the Jammu and 
I Kashmir Police announced the arrest of 
an 11-member Lashkar-c-Taiba cell, 
whose operatives were active in Jammu 
and Kashmir, Andhra Pradesh, I'ttar 
Pradesh, Haryana and Delhi. Its top 
operative, Amir Khan, Pakistani nation¬ 
al, was tasked to recruit Indians whose 
immediate family members had been 
killed in communal violence. At the time 
of his arrest, Khan was engaged in build¬ 
ing a cover identity. Having obtained 
Indian educational documents and a 
driving licence from India, he planned 
to many into a family living in Bhiwandi 
in Thane district of Maharashtra. 

The Lashkar-e-Taiba cell Wis bust¬ 
ed after the Jammu and Kashmir Police 
I and 5 Grenadiers regiment picked up 
‘ Islam-ud-Din, a resident of Tirwara Ka 
Nangla vill^e in Gurgaon district of 
Haryana, on the Samba border in 
I Jammu while waiting for key a Lashkar- 
I e-Taiba operative, Abu Ilyas. Islam-ud- 
I Din was not aware that Ilyas had been 
I killed in an encounter while attempting 
to cross throi^ Samba on July 31. 

I Codenamed Abu Khalid, IsIam-ud-Din 
j told his interrogators that the cell had 
been ordered to carry out a series of 
I explosions ahead of Independence Day. 
Amir Khan’s arrest, based on Islam- 
ud'Oin’s intenogation, rapidly led to 
the arrest of other membeis of the cell - 
the result of a coordinated operation 
between the State police and the 
Intelligence Bureau (I.B.). The most 
Important operaayes were based in 
Mumbai and BiHmindf, places hit hard 


by Shiv Sena terror and anti-Muslim 
pogroms. Bhiwandi residents Usman 
Khan and Mohammad Ismail had 
obuined for Amir Khan educational 
documents and a driving licence and 
even loaned him an autorickshaw. 
Abdul Salam, Ismail’s brother, arranged 
Khan’s weddit^ through a local moul- 
vi. Another Bhiwandi resident, 
Mohammad Mobin, was engaged in 
finding accommodation for Khan, with¬ 
out knowing his real identity. Funds for 
this cell were routed through Jamal 
Ahmad, a resident of Mumbai’s 
Mazagaon areas. 

The rest of Khan’s recruits were scat¬ 
tered across the country. Abdul Adil, a 
resident of Kurnool in Andhra Pradesh, 
worked for the cell even as he studied at 
Jamia Milia Islamia in New Delhi. 
Muzaffarnagar resident Mohammad 
Mustafa and Baghpat resident 
Mohammad Mustafa were roped in too. 
Wali Mohammad Zahid, originally a 
resident of Islam-ud-Din’s tehsil, was 
assigned the task of building a base for 
the group in Hyderabad, where he lived 
in the Qazi Gali area near the Golconda 
Fort. Zahid had been instructed to 
obtain fake travel documents to facili¬ 
tate movement out of India when 
instructed to do so by the Lashkar-e- 
Taiba leadership. One of Zahid’s 
recruits, Mohammad Sharif, had been 
arrested three months earlier. 

Jammu and Kashmir Police officials 
say that Islam-ud-Din was trained at the 
L«hkar-e-Taiba’s Abu Bashir camp in 
Bhawalpur, Pakistan. The Abu Bashir 
camp, one of five major Lashkar train- 
mg centra, specialises in bomb-making. 
The Umar Kuka camp puts volunteers 
through a basic, three-month insur¬ 
gency course, while the Abdullah bin 
Masood camp nearby offers more spe¬ 
cialised training. The Taiba camp at 
Muridke engages in basic ideological 
indoctrination, after which recruits are 
sent for a rigorous six-month course, the 
Daura Khasta, in the mountains. 


been made over to Chief Secretary Ashok 
Jaitlcy. For the moment, civilian author¬ 
ity remains firmly in place. That in itself 
is not an adequate response to the larger 
challenges of discovering new means of 
engaging with tertorism, and ensuring 
peace. Sadly, no one in power seemi inter¬ 


ested in this larger issue. 

The State Government celebrated 
Independence Day with a bright, film-star 
studded show on foe banks of the Dai lake 
in Srinagar. Ironically closed to foe pub¬ 
lic, foe celebration was organised by 
Union Information and Broadcasting 


Another Muridke camp, Aksa, focusses 
on training volunteers firom several 
countries, including Afghanistan, 
Sudan, Nigeria and Pakistan, for foe war 
in Jammu and Kashmir. 

Islam-ud-Din left Pakisfon in earlv 
1999, with cash to help set up the cell. 
More money came from Ilyas. Both vis¬ 
ited several cities to gather recruits, using 
the infrastructure of the revanchist reli¬ 
gious organisation, foe Tabligh-i- 
Jamaat. Islam-ud-Din also arranged for 
Khan to work at the clinic of a doctor in 
Punhana, Faqir-e-Alam, by introdudng ^ 
the Lashkar operative as his relative. J 
Faqir-e-Alam, a recent migrant to i 
Haryana from Bihar, did not know 
Khan’s real identity. 

The latest arrests affirm that the 
Lashkar-e-Taiba’s pan-Indian network 
is exploiting Muslim insecurities ftielled 
by the rise of a regime with no commit¬ 
ment to secularism. In the March 26 
issue, Frontline had reported on foe 
arrests of several important members of 
the I.ashkar’s Abdul Karim Tunda’ cell, 
including Pakistani nationals 
Mohammad Salim Junaid from 
Hyderabad and Abdul Sattar from Delhi 
along with Indian nationals Shoaib 
Alam, Mohammad Faisal Hussain and 
Aamer Hashim Kamran. SaifuUah 
C'hitraii, a top operative of foe Harkat- 
ul-Mujahideen, and foe Hizbul 
Mujahideen’s Ali Mohammad Dar had 
also set up networks outside Jammu and 
Kashmir. Organisations such as the 
Jammu and I^hmir Islamic Front had 
even liaised with Abdul Razzak Memon, 
a key accused in the Mumbai serial 
bomb blasts. 

The BJP’s pro-active policy, an ill- 
conceived militarist response to growing 
violence in Jammu ancl Kashmir, fiuls to 
address the changing character of ter¬ 
rorism and the forces that drive it. As { 
long as Hindu revanchism continues to 
foeltcnsions in India, any number ofsol¬ 
diers will not be enough to engage with 
the Islamic Right. ■ 


Minister Pramod Mahajan’s son, Rahul 
Mahajan. Like the two chess-players who 
are the central characters in Satyajit Ray’s 
masterpiece, Shatranj ke Khtladu the 
Union and State governments seem 
supremely unconcerned about the violent 
events that surround them. ■ 
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■ THE STATES 


An exercise in illogic 

The report of the inquiry by the Wodhwa Commission into the murder of Australian missionary 
Graham Staines in Orissa shows little inclination to unravel the processes that drive social violence. 


SUKUMARMURALIDHARAN 

A mong the crowd chat assembled at 
Ayodhya on December 6,1992, pre¬ 
sumably few people carried documents 
establishing their credentials. To be pre¬ 
sent and to participate in the demolition 
of a place of worship was in itself suffi¬ 
cient testimonial. 

Likewise, the mob that assembled at 
Manoharpur village in Keonjhar district, 
Orissa, on the night of January 22, to visit 
a grisly death by fire on Australian mis¬ 
sionary Graham Stewart Staines and his 
two young sons, wore no badges of alle¬ 
giance to any cau.se. Their political affili¬ 
ations, though, were clear from the 
background to the macabre incident, the 
manner in which it was conducted, and 
the slogans raised as the perpetrators melt¬ 
ed away into the night. 

JusticeD.P. Wadhwa, a serving judge 
of the Supreme C^ourt, was on January 29 
appointed a one-man Commission of 
Inquiry into the Staines murder. In req¬ 
uisitioning his services, the government 
seemed anxious to send the appropriate 
signals of concern and sensitivity, espe¬ 
cially in a context of adverse global reac¬ 
tions. The Wadhwa Commission 


subsequently went to work amid a few 
irritants over the failure of the govern¬ 
ment to provide sufficient staff and 
amenities. By a notification in March, the 
original two-month term of the 
Commission was extended by three 
months. The final report of the 
Commission was submitted to the Union 
Home Ministry on June 21. It was sub¬ 
sequently transmitted to the Parliament 
library, with a memorandum of action 
taken by the Union Government, on 
August 5. 

The relative alacrity with which the 
report was placed m the public domain 
after official scrutiny, is a departure from 
established custom. This would be com¬ 
mendable were it not for the very obvious 
deficiencies of the report itself In fact, it 
is absolutely evident that the only reason 
it was made public without great delay is 
its failure to tackle even remotely the 
social pathologies that were brutally man¬ 
ifested in the Staines murder. 

Justice Wadhwa’s discourse is a singu¬ 
larly unenlightened one, seemingly obliv¬ 
ious to contemporary realities. Chapter 13 
of his report, for instance, deals with the 
inherent ironies of the slogans raised by the 
mob that killed Staines and his two young 
sons. “Bajrang Bali”, says J ustice Wadhwa, 


“is a great Hindu god revered and wor¬ 
shipped all over the country.” He was, con¬ 
tinues the Judge, “a great warrior, a great 
scholar, a sincere friend, minister, ambas¬ 
sador, as one who was wedded to truth and 
righteousness, a servant and outstanding 
devotee of Lord Rama.” Indeed, Justice 
Wadhwa concludes that it would be 
extremely difficult to characterise the 
multi-faceted virtues of this mythological 
hero, “as described in the epic Ramayana 
and expounded before me by the learned 
counsel in their scholarly way.” From all 
this, the Cxjmmission concluded that the 
mob which shouted slogans in praise of 
Bajrang Bali after accomplishing (heir 
heinous deed, committed a “sacrilegious 
act”. 

It does little good for public confi¬ 
dence in the rules of procedure framed by 
the Commission to know that counsel 
appearing before it were often engaged in 
commentaries on the virtues of a mytho¬ 
logical character. Neither, indeed, does it 
speak very highly of the Commission’s 
grasp of prevalent facts. Even a cursor}' 
familiarity with media reports on com¬ 
munal incidents over the last decade 
would show that slogans invoking the 
most hallowed figures of Hindu myth 
have been the staple of riotous mobs in all 
parts of the country. 

Evidence available to the Wadhwa 
Commission has seemingly established, 
with little room for ambiguity, that 
Rabindra Kumar Pal from Etawah district 
in Uttar Pradesh - better known now by 
the assumed name of Data Singh - was 
the principal instigator of the crime. 
Other material that was produced before 
the Commission, which includes the first 
information reports implicating Data 
Singh in numerous petty crimes prior to 
the Stain^ murder, pointed virtually 
unanimously to his association with the 
Bajrang Dai - a militant organisation of 
rootless youth yyho won their dubious 
spues- in the Ayc^JI’a agitation. A few of 
the FIRs also point to a link between Data 
Singh and the Bharatiya Janata Party. 

None of the police reports has con¬ 
clusively established this point, merely 





The Joe} in which Staines and his sons wwe burnt dive. 




Justice D.P. Wadhwa (right) In Bhubaneswar 
during the Inquiry Into the Staines murder. 


because of procedural infirmities in 
criminal investigations. But cow pro¬ 
tection and the prevention of reli¬ 
gious conversions were principal 
among the causes that Data Sin^ 
espoused as he set to work in the trib¬ 
al districts of Orissa - and both these 
have strong resonances with the polit¬ 
ical project of the Bajrang Dal. 

There are seven police investiga¬ 
tions under way in Keonjhar district 
and four in Mayurbhanj, all implicat¬ 
ing Data Singh in various ways. In all 
the cases registered in Keonjhar, Dara 
Singh is quite explicidy identified, 
either by the admission of accomplices 
who have been arrested or by accounts 
available from eyewitnesses, as an 
activist of the Bajrang Dal. 

Wadhwa also had a number of 
investigation reports from other 
agencies to draw upon, all of which 
pointed towards a definite political affil¬ 
iation for the suspects in the Staines mur¬ 
der case. The Revenue Divisional 
Commissioner, Sambalpur, for instance, 
concluded that Dara Singh was quite 
clearly a “strong activist” of the BJP and 
that his associates were “most likely the 
supporters/activists of BJP/Bajrang Dal”. 
Prakash Mishra, Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police in the Crime Branch, 
inferred similarly that a “Hindu funda¬ 
mentalist group” under the leadership of 
Dara Singh was in all probability respon¬ 
sible for the murder. D.R. Karthikeyan, 
Director-General of the National 
Human Rights Commission, pointed to 
various “indications” that Dara Singh was 
a “sympathiser” of the Bajrang Dal. And 
finally, the National Commission for 
Minorities pointed to what seemed an 
indubitable fact; that Dara Singh’s cam¬ 
paign for cow protection was linked in its 
inspiration to Bajrang Dal activities in 
various other parts. 

Wadhwa passes over all these findings 
with litde comment or elaboration, 
althoi^ he reserves a rather extraordinary 
rebuke for the Minorities Commission: 
“Although the recommendations made by 
the Minorities Commission appear to be 
well-founded, the findings arrived at by 
them do not seem accurate. In fiia, sub¬ 
sequent inquiries and the evidence before 
this Commission lead one to the conclu¬ 
sion that the findings were not accurate 
and ought not to have been recorded with¬ 
out greater circumspection.” 

It is unusual for a Commission of 
Inquiry to censure a statutory body in this 
manner without caring m assign reasons. 
The conclusions of the Minorities 


Commission clearly do not depart signif¬ 
icantly from those arrived at by various 
other investigations. For Wadhwa to sin¬ 
gle out this body for reproach betrays a 
certain negative predisposition, an ele¬ 
ment of bias that clearly has no place in 
the working of a judicial commission. 

Interestingly, an investigation team 
appointed by the Wadhwa Commission 
had concluded that Dara Singh was “an 
activist/supporter of the Bajrang Dal”, 
although there was admittedly no “doc¬ 
umentary evidence to prove that he (was) 
a member or office-bearer”. Later, in a 
supplementary report, the investigation 
team recorded that by his own avowal and 
the avowals of his associates, Dara Singh 
seemed clearly to be involved with the 
Bajrang Dal. But in a curious retraction 
at the conclusion, the team concluded 
that the available evidence did not “reveal 
the role of any organisation in the com¬ 
mission of the crime”. 

Substantively, Wadhwa relies upon 
this finding, as also the evidence rendered 
by two acknowledged leaders of the 
Bajrang Dal, in dismissing the notion 
that any organisation was involved in the 
murder. A State-level leader of the 
Bajrang Dal, for instance, was categorical 
in denying that Dara Singh ever had any¬ 
thing to do with his organisation. A local 
functionary of the Dal in Keonjhar 
admitted that he had met Dara Singh the 
day after the murder, when he was told 
enigmatically about a certain “job” hav¬ 
ing been accomplished. Specific details, 
however, were not revealed, nor asked for. 

From these rather skimpy testi¬ 
monies, Wadhwa concludes quite 
authoritatively that the “act of murder¬ 


ing Staines and his two children was 
inspired by Dara Singh and his clout 
and no authority, organisation or any 
other person played any role in or in 
connection with the killings.” 

Wadhwa’s formulations occa¬ 
sionally confront the reader with 
befuddling problems of logical inter¬ 
pretation. An illustration would be 
the following characterisation of the 
motive behind the crime: “From the 
records, it appears that the motive for 
the crime was that there were con¬ 
versions of illiterate and poor Hindu 
tribals to Christianity on certain 
premises but these conversions were 
not necessarily inspired by Staines.” 

The intent behind this rather 
complex formulation is to idenufy 
conversions as the underlying cause of 
social tensions leading to the murder 
of Staines, but to exonerate him indi¬ 
vidually of responsibility for them. 
Elsewhere in his report, Wadhwa betrays 
a certain aversion to the notion of reli¬ 
gious conversions itself The constitu¬ 
tional guarantee of the freedom to 
“propagate” one’s religion does not 
extend to conversions, he asserts. Rather, 
it only means that an individual is at lib¬ 
erty to expound the basic tenets of his reli¬ 
gion. The practice in Orissa, he noted 
with obvious disapproval, was for tribal 
people to change religious affiliation on 
vague and irrational expectations - 
improvements in health or material cir¬ 
cumstances being the typical kinds of 
allurements. This, concludes Wadhwa, is 
repugnant to the freedom of conscience 
as guaranteed under the Constitution. 

Yet the figures the Commission relies 
upon show that the phenomenon was at 
best marginal. Those who switched reli¬ 
gion in the hope of material improvement 
were often found to return to the origi¬ 
nal fold on their expecutions being 
belied. The picture that Wadhwa himself 
constructs on the basis of his inquiries is 
of a very insubstantial demographic 
impact from all these activities. 

Further, there is a certain inattention 
to context apparent in the Commission’s 
repon. The Staines murder came as pan of 
a cycle of violence against the Chirisdan 
community which began almost immedi¬ 
ately after die BJP-led government came to 
power at the Centre, an upsu^e that 
involved r^ons as for-flung as Gujarat, 
Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh and Uttar 
Pradesh. In focussing on the Staines mur¬ 
der, Wadhwa does consider some proxi¬ 
mate instances of inter-community strife, 
only to dismiss them as random manifes- 
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■ THE STATES 

Focus on domestic 
violence 

A Truth Commission debates the findings about the high incidence 
of unnatural deaths of women in dowry-related incidents in 
Bangalore, ond in this context the broader issue of domestic 
violence, and makes recommendations for tightening* 
investigative and prosecution procedures. 

PARVATHI MENON 


utions of personal animosities. In the 
process his attention is diverted from some 
very pertinent factors such as the growing 
collective hysteria over religious conversions 
that was being orchestrated hy the ideolog¬ 
ical fraternity of the BJP and the deliberate 
targeting of Christian places of worship for 
vandalism and destruction. He also tails to 
consider the evasive response of the Union 
Government, the Prime Minister’s sugges¬ 
tion that a “national debate" be conducted 
on religious conversions being a virtual 
abdication of responsibility. 

Overlooking all this, Wadhwa turns 
his attention to the media, gratuitously 
advising restraint; “Reporting of com¬ 
munal stiife should not be done without 
proper veiification or an ordinary crime 
given a communal twist.” The media 
have reason to be wary about this piece of 
advice since the notion of restraint that 
the Commission operates upon seems to 
verge on self-delusion. It is public knowl¬ 
edge that the Bajrang Dal is open for 
membership to any individual who shares 
its broad convictions, provided he is 
between 15 and 45 years of age. He would 
be liable to pay a token membership fee 
of Rs.5 a year, for which he would be 
issued a receipt. He would not, however, 
be given a membership card that will 
establish his credentials as a member of 
the Hindutva fraternity. 

The Wadhwa Commission approach¬ 
es this rather ambiguous reality with an 
excess of misplaced conviction. It takes at 
face value the disavowals of the Bajrang 
Dal activists, who have an obvious inter¬ 
est in concealing evidence of their culpa¬ 
bility. It even refuses to go into the 
question of the Bajrang Dal’s constitu¬ 
tion, character and methods of operation. 
It is content to quote the affidavit filed by 
Pratap Chandra Sarangi, coordinator of 
the Bajrang Dal for Orissa: “Sarangi stat¬ 
ed that Bajrang Dal is an independent 
forum associated with Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad. He described the objectives and 
activities of the Bajrang Dal. It is not nec¬ 
essary to go into that (sic) as Bajrang Dal 
is not an unlawful organisation.” 

The admission could not be more 
transparent in its cavalier disregard for the 
factual record. The Wadhwa 
Commission arrives at its rather infirm 
conclusions by suspending its critical fac¬ 
ulties. An inquiry that was expected to 
answer troubling questions about a 
heinous crime has ended up being an exer¬ 
cise in illogic which shows little inclina- 
tijc 'to penetrate superficial appearances 
an ! |nravel the processes that drive social 
vie 4>ce. ■ 


in Bangalore 


A THREE-DAY public hearing in 
Bangalore before a Truth 
Commis.sion comprising a distinguished 
jury of political and social activists, lawyers 
and former judges revisited the issue of 
domestic violence against women, which 
was first raised by the women’s movement 
in India 20 years ago. It was pressure from 
the women’s movement in the early 1980s 
that resulted in the amendment of penal 
statutes to protect women against all forms 
of marital violence by broadening the def¬ 
inition of cruelty, providing for heavier 
penalties, and relaxing evidentiary require¬ 
ments. Twenty years on, the problem of 
domestic violence, particularly dowiy- 


related domestic violence, has escalated 
and assumed shocking proportions, both 
in its incidence and social spread, as a lim¬ 
ited but thorough study-cum-campaign in 
Bangalore by the women’s group 
Vimochana has shown (Frontline, August 
27). 

Organised by Vimochana in collabo¬ 
ration with the National Law School 
University of India, the Truth 
Commission, which sat for three days 
from August 15, was confronted with the 
contemporary face of domestic violence, 
its patterns and causes, and the limitations 
of investigative and justice-giving proce¬ 
dures that are in place to deal with it. 

While it was the hope of speedy justice 
that brought the fifty-plus families before 
the Commission to depose, for Vimochana 



Outside the venue of the Tfuth Coimnieehm’e puMIe hearing In Bangahtre, 
Vimochana activists draw attention to a eerlous sbelal issue. 
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Relatives of a woman who died following dowry-related domestic violence depose 
before the Truth Commission. 


the hearings marked a new phase in its 
ongoing campaign against dowry-related 
domestic violence. “The Truth 
Commission provided us the opf>ortunity 
to take the issue of domestic violence to a 
more public and political level,” Donna 
Fernandes ofVimochana told Frontline. “It 
marks for us the beginning of a new stage 
We intend to organise these commissions 
in the districts and also network with other 
organisations. The report has underscored 
the need for tighter monitoringof the inves¬ 
tigative and prosecution processes. We have 
to push for acceptance of these findings at 
the political level.” 

The members of the commission sat 
in two juries and heard depositions. The 
terms of reference were: 1. to identify the 
shortcomings in police investigations, 
inquest, dying declarations, forensic sci¬ 
ence and prosecution; 2. to suggest 
improvements for better medical treat¬ 
ment for women who are victims of domes¬ 
tic violence; 3. to recommend measures 
and suggest appropriate institudonal 
arrangements to provide adequate protec¬ 
tion to women victims of violence: and 4. 
to help put in place a system that is acces¬ 
sible, transparent and accountable. One of 
the jury panels was headed by Justice H. 
Suresh, former Judge of the Bombay High 
G)urt, and included Justice Leila Seth, for¬ 
mer Judge of the Delhi High Court and of 
the Himachal Pradesh High Court and 
now a member of the Law Commission of 
India; Brinda Karat, general secretaiy of 
the All India Democratic Women’s 
Association; Padma Seth, former member 
of the National Commission for Women; 
and Flavia Agnes, lawyer and Women’s 


rights activist in Mumbai. The other jury 
was headed by N. Madhava Menon, for¬ 
mer Director of the National Law School 
of India University and Law Commission 
member, and included Justice 
Sadashivaiah, former Judge of the 
Karnataka High Court; R. Venkatramani, 
senior advocate of the Supreme Court; 
Madhu Kishwar, editor of the women’s 
journal Manushi-, and Corinne Kumar, 
founder-member ofVimochana. 

The jury panel led by Justice Suresh 
gave a set of specific suggestions on how 
each of the cases that came up before them 
at the public hearing could be followed up. 
It also gave a set of broader recommenda¬ 
tions on how the investigative and prose¬ 
cution procedures could be tightened. Of 
the 24 cases it heard, it found that in 12 
cases rcinvestigation and reframing of 
charges was called for owing to the failure 
of the police to assess the nature of the case. 
In addition, there were at least five more 
cases of police negligence. Thus, in 17 of 
the 24 cases, according to this juiy, there 
was clear evidence of police culpability. In 
five of the cases, the post-mortem did not 
give the relevant detaik, and of these in 
three there were charges of corruption 
against the doaors concerned. The i nqu«t 
proceedings in at least one-third of the 
cases were foulty. Of the 24 cases, the jury 
panel found that in eight cases there was 
evidence of lapses and bias in judicial pro¬ 
cedure. Of these, three cases concerned the 
question of bail for the accused, two con¬ 
cerned irrational adjournment and delay 
ofhearings, and three reflected judicial bias 
in the judgment, in the juiy’s opinion. It 
noted that fiuniiies of victims did not in 


some cases have information on the status 
of the case. In 12 cases, the complainants 
had not been given copies of the First 
Information Report (FIR) and/or the post- 
moncm report and had no information on 
the progress of their cases. TTic jury also 
recommended, in four cases, the filing of 
appeals for child 

custody/maintenance/visiting rights. In all 
the cases, the natal fiuniiies of the victims 
knew of the harassment ofthe woman prior 
to her death, and in many cases had sent 
the woman back to her husband’s family 
with the advice that she should “adjust”. 

In this summation of cases lies a pic¬ 
ture of shoddy investigation, lack of trans¬ 
parency and information, the utter lack 
of accountability of the various arms of 
the investigative machinery, and the igno¬ 
rance of the complainant who is sent from 
pillar to post with little or no idea of the 
law or where the case stands. The large 
number of acquittals in such cases is not 
surprising given the flaws in the initial 
investigation process. 

All the members of the Truth 
Commission made special mention of the 
lack of support that harassed, and often 
battered, daughters received from their 
natal families. “By asking her to return to 
her husband’s family, parents have unwit¬ 
tingly signed their daughter’s death war¬ 
rant,” noted Brinda Karat. 

This jury also gave specific recom¬ 
mendations with respect to some of the 
crucial elements of the investigative 
process. It stressed the importance of the 
correct filing of the FIR, upon which is 
based all subsequent investigation. It noted 
that many police doctors and Special 
Executive Magistrates do not follow the 
basic rules in the recording of the dying 
declaration and the inquest proceedings. 
The jury also recommended that as fiu as 
possible the inquest should be conducted 
in the presence of the victim’s family. 

Vimochana’s study shows that 70 per 
cent of cases of suspicious deaths of 
women were closed and the deaths 
recorded in the Unnatural Death Register 
(UDR). On this important issue, the jury 
said that all cases of deaths of married 
women within seven years of marriage 
should, as the law provides, be actively 
investigated. "The police practice of 
adding a dowry section to every death 
seems to have boomeranged and has 
resulted in many acquittds,” the jury 
noted. “Violence against women should 
be viewed within a wider perspective 
rather than the narrow scope of ‘dowry 
death’. We need changes in sections 
which deal witK violence against women 
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■ THE STATES 

A militant upsurge 

Secessionist militants in the northeastern States step up violence on 
the eve of Independence Day, targeting mainly the security forces 
and transport and communication systems. 

KALYAN CHAUDHURI 


so that their scope is not narrowed down 
merely to violence due to dowry. Another 
automatic presumption of the police in 
cases of hanging, in particular, or of cases 
of death due to poison is that ol suicide. 
All investigations are conducted within 
this framework. This often converts what 
in reality is a murder case under Section 
302 to suicide and abetment to suicide. In 
our findings in 24 cases, there are as many 
as 11 cases where the wrong sections have 
been applied by the police due to these 
false premi.ses.” 

The jury made some important recom¬ 
mendations on the role of the Public 
Prosecutttr, a crucial agency responsible in 
bringing about convictions. It noted that 
most cases failed because of the “corruption, 
apathy and indifference of this agency”. 
Although the panel did not have the oppor¬ 
tunity to examine many judgments in 
dowry cases, the few it did contained judi¬ 
cial biases, according to the panel. 

On the last day of the public hearing, 
each member of the jury offered his/her 
general comments and personal recom¬ 
mendations on the issue of marital vio¬ 
lence and unnatural deaths of women. 
Madhava Menon was of the opinion that 
a jury of 12 citizens, of which half arc 
women, should try such cases (as is the 
model in many countries of the West). 
This idea was opposed by Justice Suresh. 
Indeed, it is a viewpoint that women’s 
groups and others disagree with. Juries can 
be influenced by social and ideological 
pressures that would prevent the unbiased 
application of law. 

Brinda Karat noted several points of 
concern. The first was that one should not 
look at these cases as individual aberra¬ 
tions or in the framework of a man- 
woman relationship, but as reflecting a 
social trend that has enveloped all sections 
and communities. The social context of 
violence is closely related to the social 
processes spawned by the culture of eco¬ 
nomic liberalisation, she said. “The viola¬ 
tion of the Line of Control and our 
territorial integrity brought forth nation¬ 
al outrage, as it should have. But every day 
the LoC that preserves basic humanitari¬ 
an concerns in interaction between 
human beings is violated, and we are 
silent.” Her point that a society that per¬ 
ceives marriage as central to a woman’s 
role and identity thereby circumscribes 
her choices was shared by other jury mem¬ 
bers, including Flavia Agnes and Padma 
Seth. Ma^u Kishwar said chat the lives 
of inahy women could have been saved if 
th< na^ fiunilics had extended them the 
sup loitthit they needed. ■ 


NDEPENDENCE Day once again 
witne.ssed secessionist rebels of north¬ 
eastern India step up violence and trigger 
attacks on security forces in order to 
remind New Delhi that their “liberation 
struggle” would continue. 

Several underground organisations 
gave a joint call for a boycott of 
Independence Day functions and a 24- 
hour general strike from the midnight of 
August 14-15. Describing August 15 as 
“Black Day”, they charged the Union 
Government with suppressing the aspi¬ 
rations of the people of the States of 
Assam, Nagaland, Manipur and Tripura. 

Army intelligence sources said that 
representatives of major rebel groups of 
the region, including the United 
Liberation Front of Asom (ULFA) and 
the Khaplang faction of the National 
Socialist Council of Nagaland (NSCN), 
met in July at a place in Myanmar close 
to the Manipur border to discuss a revival 
of the Indo-Burma Revolutionary Front 
(IBRF). The meeting drew up a plan to 
step up armed action against the security 
forces in the entire northeastern region 
and to target the transport and commu¬ 
nication infrastructure, particularly the 
Railways, in the pxeriod leading up to 
August 15. The IBRF was inactive over 
the past few years owing to differences 
among the rebel groups. Arabindo 
Rajkowa, the ULFA chairman, and 
Ranjit Deb Burman, Tripura People’s 
Democratic Front (TPDF) president, 
issued a statement on behalf of the rebel 
groups on August 6, calling the 24-hour 
strike. The groups stepped up violence, 
especially attacks on trains and road con¬ 
voys of security forces, immediately after 
this. 

In order to thwan the insurgents on 
August 15, Army helicopters were requi¬ 
sitioned and security personnel put on 
high alert in Assam, while a security blan¬ 
ket tvas thrown in the entire Kohima dis¬ 


trict of Nagaland. Roads and rail tracks 
were brought under surveillance and heli¬ 
copters were pressed into%ervice to patrol 
oil installations and pipelines, bridges 
and so on. Patrolling was intensified on 
the national highways, railway cracks and 
vital oil installations in Assam. Security 
measures were stepped up in Tripura too. 

Celebrations in Assam, Nagiand and 
Manipur were confined to governmental 
functions. The official functions were 
seen through, with Chief Ministers hoist¬ 
ing the national flag in the State capitals 
and the ministers in the district head¬ 
quarters amidst tight security. It was in 
this background that the Chief Ministers 
of Assam and Tripura, Prafiilla Kumar 
Mahanta and Manik Sarkar respectively, 
once again appealed to the militants to 
come forward for peace talks. 

The underground organisations that 
came out with a specific programme of 
organised attacks on security forces 
include the ULFA, the National 
Democratic Front of Bodoland (NDFB), 
both the Isaac-Muivah and Khaplang fac¬ 
tions of the NSCN, the People’s 
Liberation Army (PLA), the People’s 
Revolutionary Party of Kengleipak 
(PREPAK), the United National 
Liberation Front (UNLF), and 
Kengleipak Communist Party (KCP) of 
Manipur, the National Liberation Front 
of Tripura (NLFT), the T ripura People’s 
Democratic Front (TPDF), and the 
political wing of the underground All 
Tripura Tiger Force (ATTF). The NLFT 
threatened “death penalty” for those who 
“dare” to hoist the tricolour in Tripura’s 
hill areas on August 15. The Kuki 
National Front (KNF), operating along 
the Nagaland-Manipur border, also 
called for a boycott of Independence Day 
celebrations. 

The Bodo-dominated Lower Assam 
region remained ftrike-bound on August 
15. In the evening of August 15. three 
Central Reserve Police Force (CRPF) 
personnel were killed when armed mili¬ 
tants ambushed two vehicles of the 82 
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CRPF banalion at 
Khbirakpam in 

Manipur’s Bishnupur 
district. Thirty-one oth¬ 
ers, including 17 CRPF 
personnel, were seriously 
injured. Earlier, on July 
14, a junior commis¬ 
sioned officer was killed 
and seven jawans were 
injured when militants 
ambushed an Army con¬ 
voy at Pungdongbam vil¬ 
lage in Imphal East 
district of Manipur. 

Army officials said that 
the assailants belonged to 
the PLA. 

Activists of the 
NDFB blew up an Army vehicle on 
August 12 in Sonitpur district of Assam. 
Three Army personnel were killed in the 
blast, which took place at Rajgarh on the 
Assam-Arunachal Pradesh border. On 
the same day, a CRPF convoy had a 
miraculous escape when ULFA militants 
triggered a high-power remote-con¬ 
trolled blast at Bilpara in Lower Assam’s 
Nalbari district. The improvised explo¬ 
sive device planted underground, went 
off a few seconds after the convoy 
crossed the spot. 

A possible case of “mistaken identi¬ 
ty” saved the Guwahati-bound Rajdhani 
Express on August 10 as a goods train, 15 
km ahead of it, took the impact of an 
explosion triggered by Bodo militants 
under a railway bridge in Lower Assam’s 
Kokrajhar district. Militants also target¬ 
ed the Arunachal Express but it escaped 
narrowly as the explosives, planted in a 
coach next to the engine, were detected 
and defused minutes before the trains 
arrived at Bongaigaon. Two Power Grid 
Corporation pylons collapsed in a blast 
on August 7 in Barpeta district, plunging 
the area into darkness. 

An attempt by ULFA to carry out 
subversive activities, including the blow¬ 
ing up of oil installations, was foiled on 
August 5 with the killing of a rebel in 
Guwahati. A huge quantity of RDX 
(Research Department Explosive) was 
seized. The rebel was identified as Bablu 
Ingti, ULFA action group commander 
for Guwahati and Kamrup disuicts. 
“With his killing, we have busted ULFA’s 
Volcano unit’, which was engt^d in car¬ 
rying out explosions,” said State 
Inspector-Genei^ of Police (Operations) 
G.M. Srivastava. 

Bodo militants blew up a potrion of 
the broad gauge railway track between 


Barpeta Road and 
Sarupeta stations on 
August 4, and this caused 
the derailment of 10 wag¬ 
ons of a goods train and 
the disruption of rail 
communication to and 
from Assam. 

A series of blasts in 10 
days since August 1 
prompted the railway 
authorities to suspend 
train services after sunset 
in Assam from August 11 
to 15. Assam’s Director- 
General of Police, P. V. 
Sumant said: “The Bodo 
militants simply want to 
make their might felt by 
repeatedly blowing up railway tracks. 
They know they can derive maximum 
mileage and grab headlines in the news¬ 
papers by destroying public property.” 

In Tripura, militants of the banned 
NLFT gunned down six non-tribal vil¬ 
lages on August 12. As the rebel group 
entered Shibbari village in Dhalai district 
from the nearby Longtarai hill ranges, the 
residents tried to escape: however, they 
were sprayed with bullets from AK-47 
rifles. In anodter incident on August 11, 
a police official was killed by NLFT mil¬ 
itants. NLFT activists abducted Kshetra 
Mohan Debnath, father of Ranjit 
Debnath, senior Communist Party of 
India (Marxist) leader and former 
Transport Minister, from his Bangalipara 
residence m South Tripura. Militants 
belonging to the NSCN (Khaplang) 
gunned down five policemen on August 
3 in an ambush in Karbi Anglong district 
of central Assam, bordering Nagaland. 

The police arrested two “officers” of 
the Pakistani Inter-Services Intelligence 
(ISI) and two top Harkat-ul-Mujahideen 
militants from Guwahati on August 8. In 
a follow-up operation, the police nabbed 
27 other members of various pro- 
Pakistan outfits. Chief Minister Mahanta 
said that documents found in the posses¬ 
sion of the arrested persons proved their 
ISI links. Describing it as a “major break¬ 
through”, Mahanta said that the two ISI 
officers and the Harkat-ul-Mujahidecn 
activists had been deputed to carry out 
“specific anti-India operations". The task 
assigned to them was “to make use of 
ULFA and other local rebel outfits to cre¬ 
ate in Assam large-scale disturbances, 
including bomb blasts in public places, 
railway stations, railway tracks, market 
places and oil installations,” Mahanta 
said. 


The Chief Minister told Frontline 
that the arrested ISI officers had confessed 
that carrying out “high-intensity bomb 
explosions” was “one of their assign¬ 
ments”. The blowing up of oil installa¬ 
tions in Assam and die snapping of the 
Lch-Manali highway were top on their 
list ofpriorities. The Chief Minister quot¬ 
ed Mohammed Fasih Ullah Hussani, one 
of the arrested ISl officers, as saying that 
he and his colleague were “on a very 
important mission, the Assam Mission”. 
They also disclosed that over 300 mili¬ 
tants from Assam had received training 
in Pakistan over the past few years. 

Srivastava said that the ISI officers 
had disclosed that they arrived in Dhaka 
from Karachi by Pakistan International 
Airlines flights on different dates in the 
third week of July. They stayed at two 
hotels in the Bangladesh capital, Timestar 
and Lucky Seven. “They met ISI agents 
based in Dhaka and asked them to 
arrange for the despatch of a consignment 
of explosives to Assam. Then they crossed 
the border by a boat somewhere near 
Karimganj. Finally they reached 
Guwahati and got in touch with theit 
local contacts in ULFA and the Harkat- 
ul-Mujahideen,” Srivastava said. 

The Assam Police suspects that the 
militants expected the consignment of 
explosives from Dhaka but it got divert¬ 
ed to unknown destinations following the 
arrest of the ISI officers in Guwahati. 
Mahanta, in his Independence Day 
address, said that a combined police team 
of West Bengal and Assam had recently 
recovered 30 kg of RDX from suppliers 
in Rajsahi in Bangladesh during a raid 
inside Bangladesh territory on the basis 
of information from the ISI officers. West 
Bengal Home (Police) Minister 
Buddhadev Bhattacharya, however, 
denied any such raid in Bangladesh terri¬ 
tory. 

Informed sources said that the West 
Bengal Police believed that the explosives 
- 14.65 kg of ammonium nitrate mixed 
with fuel oil (AMFO), which was recov¬ 
ered from Platform No. 8 of Calcutta’s 
Sealdah railway station on August 16 - 
was part of the main consignment from 
Bangladesh. The 61^ of RDX, seized on 
August 16 in Phulbari in Jalpaiguri dis¬ 
trict of north Bengal, was also part of the 
consignment. 

On Independence Day, over 200 
ULFA and Bodo militants surrendered 
before the Army in different parts of 
Assam. They handed over arms which 
included AK-47 rifles, grenades and 
revolvers. ■ 
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Smokers under siege 

Smokers in Kerala come under pressure os a High Court judgment banning smoking in 
public places is enforced across the State. 


ANAND PARTHASARATHY 


T ? 1E second cl jss dial r car of the inter¬ 
city express train bound for 
Thiruvananthapuram witnessed an 
unusual sight recently. Soon after the 
tram left Lrnakulam, a passenger lighted 
a cigarette - not an unusual sight in 
Indian Railways. What was unusual was 
the reaction of his co-passengers. A 
woman in the adjacent seat requested him 
firmly to put out his cigarette. When he 
did not comply, four other travellers got 
up and surrounded the smoker. “This is 
Kerala,” they said. Don’t you read the 
newspapers? You can’t smoke in public 
here. Either you put out your cigarette or 
we hand you over to the Railway Police.” 

Faced with this determined assault, 
the man threw away his cigarette, bemused 
at the reaction of his co-passengers. 4 policeman forbidding a smoker from lighting up In Thiruvananthapuram, outside 
“Nobody minds in the North, it’s not a the State Secretariat, 
big deal there,” he grumbled. As many oth¬ 
ers like him have found out, smoking in a Division Bench of the Kerala High Court that motivated her to move the courts, 

public in Kerala these days can be a painful onjuly 12. The judgment followed a pen- When the case came up before a 

exercise. If you flourish a cigarette or a non filed earlier this year by two Keralites; Division Bench consisting of Acting 

beedi in public places-bus stations, streets Monamma Kokkad, mother of three chil- Chief Justice A.R. I^akshmanan and 

or railway platforms-the chances are that dren and a teacher of English Literature at Justice K. Narayana Kurup, the judges 

a policeman will nab you and issue a sum- BCM College, Kottayam, and K. took an unusual course of action. They 

mons to appear before the local magistrate. Ramakrishnan, an advertising designer enlarged the list of respondents from an 

If you resist or refuse to give a credible from Kozhikode who has since moved to original nine to 52, including every pos- 

name and address, he could arrest you. The Dubai. Monamma Kokkad used to com- sible agency of government, the civil 

fine one has to pay for the pleasure of light- mute by train between Kottayam and administration and the police. This 

ing up in public is anything between Ernakulam, and it was the hassle of hav- ensured that any action that flowed from 

Rs.200 and Rs.500. If one refuses to pay ing to put up with smokers on the journey the judgment was swiftly executed. 



or cannot afford to, it is one month 
behind bars. 

What amazes visitors nowa¬ 
days is that one cannot easily 
smoke in Kerala even if there are 
no policemen around. The mem¬ 
bers of the public will prevent you. 
This is one law the people have 
welcomed. Snap polls conducted 
by the media and some commer¬ 
cial organisations found that near¬ 
ly 80 per cent of those interviewed 
were in fiivour of the ban. 

rhe^ban was imposed by 
Di 0 ^ ^Hectors within days of 
al. uS^uWLidgment delivered by 



Actli^ Chief JustlM of the Kerala High Court Juetice 
A.R. Lakahmanan and (right) Juetice K. Narayana Kurup, 
who Issued the landmark order. 


The48-pagejudgment- pos¬ 
sibly the most detailed legal doc¬ 
ument on the subject of smoking 
hazards - drew on dozens of 
sources both Indian and interna¬ 
tional (articles and news items 
from The Hindu were cited). 
Around one million people die 
every year in India from tobacco- 
related diseases, according to the 
Indian Medical Association. 
Cigarette smokers have been 
proven to have a 70 per cent high¬ 
er chance of dying earlier than 
non-smokers; in fact, half of these 
smokers will be dead before they 
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T [®tfGH mo^ 'of the 1996^ 
{ijrooeedings ' in \ tt^scco-rda^ 
<»iertD Ufittta States* coutts followed 
» set pattofni the plaifttiflF. usually an 
iadinduiil or a soqal seryio; or^isa* 
tio»r rook on the Oi^U! of the t^acro 
mdustty>: dong wfet. okea seemed 
damning medical evidence of harm 
done to smokers or to those forced to 
work in a smoke-ltden.envuonment. 

After weeks of aigumentsand a pro- 
coeion of experts presented by both sides, 
the jury went into a brief huddle, only to 
come out to announce a verdict that 
^voured the defendant. The tobacco 
industiy’s attorney stepp^ outnde the 
court, smirldne in front of a battery 
cameras. “We nave a justice system that 
worb,” one of them said, “Our juries ate 
intelligent. They are not conned by friv¬ 
olous publicity-seeking plaintifo. Tliey 
have sent a clear message.” 

The fost-evcr such lawsuit against a 
tobacco company was filed in 1954 by a 
lung cancer victim in the U.S. -It drag^ 
on for 13 years before it was dron^-In 
1964, the Surgeon General rdeased a 
repon that, for mefiist time, linked smok¬ 
ing with lung cancer. A year later, healdi 
wamii^ beome mandatory on cigarette 
packets sold in the country - a require¬ 
ment that was lata imposed in dozens of 
other countries including India. 

By 1971, airlines b^an segregating 
smokers in separate sections of the air¬ 
craft and the U.S, took the lead in ban-; 
nii^ broadcast advertisements for 
tobacco products. In the 1980s, the 
tobacco companies won dozens of law- 


press^ 

resieatdii 


ri^hied rinoken d}^ ofluug dis¬ 
eases. In a iMzaire Case in 1983; a smok- 

Rose Cipdione, dying ofi ung cancer, 
was ordered by a court to pay $40,000 
in damages--aveidict that was later river- 
tamed. Rose died soon afta and her son 
withdrew the case because he could no 
lot^ afiS?rd to it going. 

> This was a scene that was {dayed out 
tiine and again. The tobaco) companies 
had enormous financial clout which 
enabled them to drive its opponent to 
penury. In July 1997, U.S. based tobac¬ 
co companies came to an agreement with 
foe Attorneys General of 40 States, 
whereby they proniised to pay over $200 
billion over the next quarter cennuy into 
afond to cover medical costs, help peo- 
(de to Quit smokingwd pay damages to 
dffected smokers. They alfo a^e^ to 
remove cigarette advertisements' frrim 
hoardings, sporting events and super¬ 
markets and shut down cigarette vend¬ 
ing machines. The agreement shielded 
the companies ftotn cases, but did not 
restria individuals fi:om suing than. 

And that is what they in early 
1999, when hearings be^ in a Miami 
court. Five of the lai^t companies were 
taken to court by the first-ever class action 
suit filed on bdiidf of500,000sick smok¬ 
ers m Florida suffering from lung cancer, 
emphysema and other diseases. On July 
7, a jury found the five companies guilty 
of making a ddecrive produa and round 
them “engaged in extreme and outra- 
grous conduct... with the intent to inflia 
severe emotional distress”. 

The juiy agreed with the smokers on 
eveiy count: that the industry deceived 
them about the dangers of smoking sup¬ 


billion 

is, if dre juiy veixBa 
appeal, ^tthe fiiVlini], ii ftW 
as a starding 

uncha^ngDanaa,icvHmn%JB^^ 

defeat for robaoco oompsodi^', 'JcWji?,'’! 

Readers (^John 
might have felt aMnrof 
reading about the Mifou;cotitCfjRiilpl^ 
ings. His T^Runau>^/utyt«ktiiflt^m 
dingly prescient scenario: , a 
for the first rime returns: % 
favour of a dead smoker. ‘ 

Meanwhile, a special fedcfid^ttpRr^^ 
has been set up in die U.S. ip hitiSKtaatif'.-', 
filed by countries such as 
Nicaragua, Bolivia and Thailand 
American cigarette manufeettum.:.;/^^ 
in mid-August, six smokers w|foXl(foiH^ 
cancer filed a class action suit 
Australian Fedet^ Gturt on behali^ji^'^' 
40,000 fellow-smokers against dw.^% . • 
Three’ cigarette manufacturers' 
Morris, WIls and Rothmans. ' -.' ' .. 

Groups of sufferers front entfobit-{ r 
mental smoke hazards - such as j 
flight attendants forced to sesy<'ifrfoils*';- 
smoking areas of aircraft«- have Jii/tjbfo 
past sued cigarette manufactureii vfofoi 
mixed success. But in the roster ofk^*. 
moves in support of foe innocent noAf 
smoker, the recent Kerala ^uit 
.rent has its own special phtiOf 
the first instance when the■ 
acted in favour of ail passive snufometf 
a State without receivinga specific cofo*; '.; 
plaint against a tobacco mandfocfolKif' 's 
or trader. ■ 


turn 40, according to the judgment. 

It devotes much space to document¬ 
ing the hazards of passive smoking - what 
the medical profession now calls “envi¬ 
ronmental tobacco smoking (ETS)”. This 
is a syndrome that is as yet not folly stud¬ 
ied in India, but the statistics in the United 
States are striking. According to a 1998 
repon of the American Health 
Association, quoted by the judges, there 
arc nearly 40,000 deaths caused by the 
effects of passive smoldng in the U.S. every 
year. Even infents are in danger of con¬ 
tracting asthma and other lung diseases if 
their parents are heavy smokers. - 

In India, the Bench found, an indica¬ 


tion of the dimensions of the hazard can 
be seen in the statistics of paediatric admis¬ 
sions in hospitals: one in four is the child 
ofa smoker. After direct smoking and alco¬ 
hol, concluded the judges, passive smok¬ 
ing is one of the bi^est worldwide killers. 

It is the interests of this seaion of the 
public which is subjea to serious health risks 
for no fault of theirs that invite the court’s 
concern. And, in an analysis which is a 
throwback to the judgment delivered by 
V.R, Krishna Iyer in the Ratlam 
Municipality case in 1980, the court found 
that “existing laws... are quite sufficient to 
safeguard the interests of foe public against 
the wisp of environmental tobacco smoke.” 


This, said the court, is because smok¬ 
ing is a public nuisance as covered under 
Seaion 268 of the Indian Penal Q)dc - it 
“causes any common injury, danger or 
annoyance to the public”. Further, the 
court invokes another Section which con¬ 
cerns “making the atmosphere noxious to 
health” and says: “There can be no doubt 
that smoking in a public place will vitiate 
the atmosphere so as to make it noxious to 
the health of persons who happen to be 
there. Therefore smoking is an offence 
punishable under Section 278 of the IPC.” 

The jud^ent concluded: “Public 
smoking of tobacco in any form whether 
in the form of cigarettes, cigars, beedies or 




otherwise, is illegal, unconstitutional and 
violative ofAnicIc 21 of the Constitution 
of India (which assures every citizen the 
right to life and liberty). Wc direct the 
District Collectors of ^1 districts of the 
State of Kerala... to promulgate an order 
under Section 133 (a) CrPC, prohibiting 
public smoking within one month from 
today and direct the Director General of 
Police to issue instructions,., to prosecute 
all persons found smoking in public 
places... by filing a complaint before the 
competent magistrate.. 

The judgment clarifies that “smoking 
in public places falls within the mischief of 
the penal provisions relating to public nui¬ 
sance as contained in the Indian Penal 
Code and also the definition of air pollu¬ 
tion contained in the statutes dealing with 
protection and preservation of the envi¬ 
ronment...” A footnote clarified what the 
judges considered a public place “ all edu¬ 
cational institutions, hospitals, shops, 
restaurants, commercial establishments, 
bars, factories, cinema theatres, parks, 
walkways, places of amusement, bus stops, 
bus stations, railway stations, railway com¬ 
partments, and other public transport vehi¬ 
cles, highways, orother places where people 
congregate.” This turn^ out to be the cru¬ 
cial and operative part of the court’s orders: 
you cannot smoke on a road or within a 
restauran t - i ndeed any place where anoth¬ 
er member of the public has access. 

E very District Collector acted with- 
i n days of the judgment and well before 
the 30-day deadline. Smoking in public is 
a cognizable offence, that is, the police can 
make an arrest even without receiving a 
formal complaint. The Government now 
plans to send publicity vans equipped with 
loudspeakers to all towns and villages to 
broadcast details of the ban. 

In the days following the judgment, 
the police picked up hundreds of smoken 
who attempted to smoke at bus stations, 
on railway platforms or in shopping cen¬ 
tres. A pocket cartoon in Mathruhhoomi, 
the Malayalam daily, showed a policeman 
telling another: “No room in the lock-up 
for all the smokers, sir. Shall we let out the 
petty thieves and pickpockets?” 

Old habits die hard, but faced with the 
hassle of having to appear in court and pay 
a fine of Rs.200 or more, many smokers 
have called it quits, at least in public. The 
foyers of cinema theatres which used to be 
normally enveloped in a cigarette-induced 
haze during the ntcrval, were suddenly 
clear of smoke. 

And ‘no smoking signs’ have sprung 
up in unlikely places, around places of 


Designer beedis 

F aced with tough competition 
from cigarette manufacturers, 
bcedi-makers are seeking new pas¬ 
tures, Indian beedis in ‘designer’ 
flavouis such as strawberry, grape 
and vanilla are idl the rage in parts of 
the United Sates today. 

As cigarettes become costlier, 
many young Americans have taken 
to the cheaper option of beedis from 
India. Beedis made their first appear¬ 
ance this year in Massachusetts and 
at least some school children who 
took to smoking flavoured beedis 
thought they were some kind of 
herbal cigarette sans tobacco. 

Beedis available in some Sates 
such as California carry no health 
warnings. They arc easily available 
and can even be ordered on the 
Internet. Health departments are 
now waking up to the hazards posed 
by these handrolled unfiltcred 
tobacco products. Recently ABC TV 
reported that the Massachusetts 
Department of Health checked a 
batch of beedis and found chat the 
amount of tar that they contained 
and carbon monoxide that they 
emitted was two to three times high¬ 
er than in the case of cigarettes. And 
the nicotine per gram was seven 
times higher than that of regular cig¬ 
arettes. ■ 


worship, in local reading rooms and gym¬ 
nasia. A day after the judgment was pub¬ 
lished, a heartfelt response was posted on 
the gates of a church in Champakkara 
near Kochi: “No smoking on these 
grounds.” In smaller letters was a foot¬ 
note in Malayalam: “High kodathi vid- 
hikku nanni” (thanks for the High Court 
judgment). 

Fifteen days after the court’s order, cig¬ 
arette majors reported a 30 per cent to 50 
per cent drop in the offtake of tobacco 
products by the around two lakh readers 
in the State. Officially the Government 
has accepted the judgment and will not 
appeal against it. But Chief Minister E.K. 
Nayanar, a former smoker, has assured 
smokers that they will not be unduly 
harassed by the police who would, how¬ 
ever, striedy enforce the court orders. 

Such compliance will cost the exche¬ 
quer dear. Tobacco products used to pro¬ 
vide Rs.200 crores every year by way of 


taxes. Kerala Dinesh Becdi, the largest 
cooperative tobacco venture in the State 
and an umbrella organisation for 22 pri¬ 
mary societies and over 300 plants, will 
soon move an appeal in the High Court, 
citing the threat to the livelihood of 
25,000 people who depend on the man¬ 
ufacture and sale of beedis. 

Legal experts do not see much hope 
for such appeals. Says P.B. Sahasranamam, 
an advocate at the High Court who spe¬ 
cialises in environmental pollution law: 
“No review lies in the Kerala High Court 
unless it can be established that the judg¬ 
ment contains an erro» apparent on the 
face of the record.” This is unlikely. 

The only legal recourse open to those 
who may want to seek to reverse the judg¬ 
ment is to move the Supreme Court. And 
that would be a dicey option for the 
tobacco industry: if it loses its appeal in 
the apex court, it risks seeing the Kerala 
ban extended all over the country. 

The mediaare already questioning why 
States such as Delhi, Haryana and 
Himachal Pradesh were tardy in enforcing 
laws banning public smoking. And within 
the last few weeks, anti-smoking activists 
are reported to have moved both the 
Madras and Karnataka High Courts, seek¬ 
ing a ban similar to that imposed in Kerala. 

The hotel and restaurant industry 
which operates thousands of bars in 
Kerala has not yet reacted to the ban; but 
it is likely to feel the impact in the weeks 
ahead. Observers surest that the indus¬ 
try may be forced to invest in a facility 
that is common in countries whose smok¬ 
ing laws are strictly enforced - lobbies for 
smokers. 

T he Supreme Court, meanwhile, is 
heating a public interest case filed by 
Mumbai Congress leader Murli Deora 
against cigarette manufacturers, seeking 
Rs.500 crores on behalf of non-smokers 
and better control over the marketing, 
advertising and consumption of tobacco 
products. 

It may well happen that the Kerala 
move triggered by a couple of public spir¬ 
ited'citizens and articulated by an alen 
and sensitive judiciary, will create a 
nationwide focus on the dangers of tobac¬ 
co to both active consumers and passive 
members of the public. That will bring 
India in line with dozens of other nations 
where the cigarette industry is under 
unprecedented pressure to mend the way 
it does business. As lighters go off all over 
Kerala it may yet be mat smokers nation¬ 
wide have taken their last nicotine- 
stained gasps - at least in public. ■ 





■ WORLD AFFAIRS 



Separatists in Dagestan republic, near Chechnya, declare an independent republic, but 
President Boris Yeltsin's response - a military campaign and the appointment of a new 
Prime Minister - reflects an insensitivity to the problems of Coucasian republics. 


\NURADHA M. CHENOY 


I N early August, separatist rebels in the 
mountainous republic of Dagestan in 
die Northern Caucasus region of the 
Russian Federation seized several areas of 
the region and declared an indgiendent 
Islamic republic of Dagestan. The sepa¬ 
ratists crossed over from the neighbouring 
republic of Chechnya and were led by 
Chechen rebel Shamil Basayev and others 
who have long fought Russian control, 
raising the banner of Islam. Chechnya had 
in 1994-95 witnessed a similar conflia 
that ultimately led to a war with Russia, 
followed by an agreement that gave 
Chechnya greater autonomy. The sma- 
ratist fire that was ignited in Chechnya has 
now spread to Dagestan. If Moscow does 
not handle the matter with care, the entire 
Caucasus may flare up. 

Moscow has reat^ to this rebellion 
by sending in Russian forces to bomb the 


rebels in the mountains of D^estan and 
in areas of Chechnya that are believed to 
be hideouts for the separatists. This has led 
to hundreds of casualties and set off 
streams of refugees from the trouble-torn 
villages in Dagestan and Chechnya. Rebels 
have long controlled the border between 
Daratan and Chechnya. Given the nature 
of me territory, the rebels’ determination, 
the ethnic and communal divide, the seri¬ 
ousness of economic problems, the break¬ 
down of law and order and the possibility 
of support from Islamic mercenaries, a 
large-s^e war is a distinct possibility. 

Meanwhile, with Russian parliamen¬ 
tary and presidential eleaions approach¬ 
ing, President Boris Yeltsin once again 
shuffled his pack of executives. Prime 
Minister Sergei Stepashin and his entire 
Cabinet, appointed only in May, were 
dismissed on August 9 and former 
National Security Adviser Vladimir 
Pudn was appointed Prime Minister. 
Although Yeltsin gave no reason for this 
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Rebel commander and Chechen lighter Shamil Basayav. (Right) A Dagestan rebel fires from a rocket launcher during an air 
strike by the Russian Army In the Botlikh re^on on August IS. 


round of dismissals, Russian media ana¬ 
lysts link it to the Dagestan conflict. The 
Communist Party and the Duma .see lit¬ 
tle difference between the new Prime 
Minister and his sacked predecessor and 
are concerned primarily with how events 
will shape up in the Caucasus. Russia con¬ 
tinues to face further instability. 

The European Community and the 
United States have expressed concern over 
the escalation in the levels of violence, the 
ethnic conflicts and the violations of 
human rights in the Caucasus. The U.S. 
had in 1997 declared the Caucasus an “area 
of interest”. This coincides with the Nonh 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation’s new doc¬ 
trine of intervention in key geostrategic 
areas citing alleged human rights viola¬ 
tions. Given the region’s geostrategic 
importance, the oil resources in Chechnya, 
the oil pipeline routes, and the influence of 
local svarlords and the mafia, the region 
makes for a heady mix of instability and 
international intrigue. This can once again 
threaten the sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of the Russian Federation. 

Russia’s concern for territorial 
integrity is valid; however, its use ofSu24 
bombers on the Dagestan rebels can lead 
to significant civilian casualties. Some 
rebels have appealed for intervention by 
the United Nations; a large-scale war can 
invitt international repercussions. The 
hcjCtid the National Assembly of 


Dagestan, Mukhu Aliyev, has expressed 
allegiance to Moscow and has distanced 
himself from the rebels. Dagestan, unlike 
Chechnya, signed the Federal Treaty that 
made it part of the Russian Federation in 
1992. In earlier presidential and parlia¬ 
mentary elections, the people of Dagestan 
have voted against Yeltsin and his sup¬ 
porters and have backed the Communist 
Party of the Russian Federation. These 



An IbjurMl boy from a vHlaCo aftactad 
by tha fighting. 


factors may make it easier for Moscow to 
rein in the rebels, because unlike in 
Chechnya, where the ruling regime led 
the insurgency, in Dagestan the elected 
regime is politically linked to Moscow. 

The Northern Caucasus is one of the 
most troubled regions in the Russian 
Federation. The problem of Dagestan 
and the Northern Caucasus dates back to 
the early 19th century when Russia 
invaded the Caucasus and handled the 
local clans with a heavy hand. The 
Caucasus region was home to four 
republics which were part of the former 
Soviet Union, seven autonomous 
republia and four autonomous regions. 
About 60 nationalities belonging to var¬ 
ious linguistic groups and different 
denominations of Christianity and Islam 
live here. Dagestan has a mix of multiple 
nationalities, but the population is pre- 
dominandy Muslim. Some ethnic groups 
in the Caucasus live in contiguous areas 
in two or more republics; these groups 
want borders to be redrawn in order to 
protect their ethnic unity. The political 
and administrative boundaries of these 
units were often changed, especially dur¬ 
ing the period from the 1920s to the 
1950s. Many df the ethnic groups, 
including the Chechens and Dagestanis, 
were deported during the Stalin period 
andiehabilitatedmumiater. Many of the 
demands made by the people of this 
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region seeking the reorganisation ot 
administrative units reflect this past. 

Dagestan’s problems are not confined 
to ethnic and Islamic separatism. Like 
many of its neighbouring republics in the 
Caucasus, it is among the poorest r^ions 
in the Russian Federation. Not only does 
the rt^on generate the lowest income in 
the Federation but it has the highest unem¬ 
ployment rate. The percentage of pen¬ 
sioners in the population is considerably 
more than in the rest of the countiy. All 
these republics have a corrupt power elite 
that has made personal gains through the 
privatisation of state industries and utili¬ 
ties. Moscow has supported this elite since 
it remains loyal to the centre. Further, 
Dagestan and the republics of Chechnp, 
Irkutsk and Tatarstan receive more fiom 
the common treasury than they contribute 
to it. Moscow has thus used its economic 
resources as levers to control this area. 
Dagestan’s economic dependence on 
Moscow is another reason that will com¬ 
pel it to remain in the Federation. But 
Russia’s economic crisis and Dagestan’s 
low status have accentuated the problems 
m the region. 

Separatism and ethnic and regional 
conflicts in the Russian Federation remain 
major problems. Ethnic mobilisation and 
separatism are not confined to Dagestan 
and Chechnya: among the other republics 


where the dominant nationalities have 
used this threat are North Ossetia, 
Ingushetia, Chuvashia, Tuva and 
Kabardino-Balkaria. Further, regions such 
as Kaliningrad and the Maritime 
Territories, Southern Sakhalin and the 
Kuriles, which are influenced by contigu¬ 
ous states, are susceptible to separatist ten¬ 
dencies. The economically more powerful 
republics such as Tatarstan, BasHkira and 
Y^utia have at various times used rhe 
bogey of ethnic separatism to threaten 
Moscow and to mobilise popular opinion 
in their own territories. 

T he Dagestan problem is complex 
because it brings back the issue of 
Chechnya, where the rebels’ ideology is 
based on Islam and an ultra-chauvinist mil¬ 
itant nationalism used to construct a 
Chechen nationalism with a vision of a 
greater Chechen nation. The December 
1995 agreement between Russia and the 
Chechen Government gave special status 
to Chechnya within the Federation. It pro¬ 
vided for a treaty to delineate authority and 
powers between the two and to resolve con¬ 
flicts through peaceful negotiations. 
Chechnya and a few other republics in the 
Caucasus liave adopted laws that go against 
the grain of the Russian Constitution. Not 
only have the rights of Russian minorities 
in the Chechen Republic suffered, the 


republic has adopted the Shariat laws aa 
established Shariat courts. Executions ha1 
been carried out under this law, aa 
women’s rights remain curtailed. 

Moscow has appealed to Chechei 
President Aslan Maskhadov to ciad 
down on the rebels based in Chechn^ 
but the regime has litde hold on reb^ 
leaders and warlords. Russian troops fit0 
further problems owing to poor coonjt 
nation and distrust between the Intend 
Ministry and the Defence Ministry aciil 
are a demoralised force. Even if Mosco* 
puts down the rebellion in Dagestan wid 
force, the victory will be a limited one 
The problem in the Caucasus needs lofll^ 
term structural solutions. The ncglectM 
region is a cauldron of ethnic and culnuj 
al contradictions. It needs patient hasj 
dling and economic development 
will ensure sustainable development. 

The Caucasus has been a tree-marl 
economy’ where a corrupt local elite 
made gains at the expense of the people 
In addition, there has been mobiiisatidj 
on ethnic and religious lines, turning com 
munities against one another. Given dm 
total breakdown of law and order and 
lack of civil society, the vacuum has beei 
filled by local warlords and gun-runner 
who use inter-clan rivalry to build thei 
support base. Moscow is seen as a soft tar 
get and most of the problems are conve 
niently blamed on it. Moscow*; 
I response - seeking to control thi 
^ region through the corrupt elite, Oi 
5 in the event of a civil war througf 
military intervention - fiirthe: 
alienates the people of the reg^om 
Russia has to rethink its stratei 
gies if it wants to hold on to its dis 
tant regions and trouble-spots sucl 
as Dagestan and the rest of thi 
Caucasus. For this, however, Russh 
needs a capable and far-si^tet 
leadership. The Russian parliamefl: 
tary elections arc due on Decembe) 
19 and the presidential elections it 
early 2000. Under tht 
Constitudon, Yeltsin, who hit 
served two terms as President, is np 
eligible for a third term. While la 
claims to be looking for a successoi; 
he might use the latest crisis tc 
impose changes to extend his tem 
or that of his coterie. It is evidedi 
that whatever the outcome of thi 
Dagestan conflict, the crisis d 
Russia is far fi^om over. I 

♦ 

AnuradhaM Chenoy ttaehes at the School 
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Re-enter Primakov 


CELESTINE BOHLEN 


T hree months after President 
Boris Yeltsin fired Yevgeny 
Primakov as Prime Minister, Primakov 
made a dramatic re-entry into Russian 
politics, this time as head of a new elec¬ 
toral alliance poised to assume a com¬ 
manding lead in the parliamentary 
eleaions in December. The decision by 
Primakov has recast the shape of 
Russian public life as this vast countiy 
prepares for the post-Yeltsin eta. 

Shown in various opinion polls to be 
Ruffiia’s most trusted and respected 
politician, Primakov, 69, a former 
Foreign Minister, spymaster and wily sur¬ 
vivor fi'om the Soviet era, has been cotm- 
cd alternately by his former allies in the 
Communist Party and by a new centre- 
left coalldon put together by Moscow’s 
ambitious Mayor, Yuti Luzhkov. 

On August 17, Primakov 
announced that he had agreed to head 
die Luzhkov team’s list of candidates. 
With Primakovnowfirmly on board, the 
Fatherland-All Russia coalidon could 
become an unstoppable force. But 
Primakov left unanswered the critical 
quesdon of which of the two strong- 
willed, batde-hardened politicians who 
head the coalition - himselfand Luzhkov 
—will emerge next year as Russia’s lead¬ 
ing presidential candidate. “We will 
agree,” said Primakov with typical ambi- 
^guity, adding chat his mind was not made 
,^up about a presidential bid in 2000. 

Primakov’s alliance with Luzhkov 
‘may only be temporary, designed to last 
bng enough to {msh their joint coalidon 
into a dominant posirion in the 
next Parliament. The two could 
pair up for the presidential elec- 
dons, with Primakov, the more 
lenior %ure with more nadonal 
t jjilEpericnce, running for President, 

^ Jnd Luzhkov waiting his turn to 
'jJwoome ddier Prime Minister or 
fill a newly proposed post of 
i^Woe-President - uthough such 
arrangement strikes some 
^itsqierts as impiobaUe. 

"J'f With his stolid appearance 
his ejqrfl^ce as an expett on 


statesman, an image that has broad 
appeal in Russia today, after a decade of 
poiidcal turbulence and discord. His 
guarded manner, and flashes of sly wit, 
contrast with Yeltsin’s belligerent and 
bombasdc populism, which has left peo¬ 
ple bitter and exhausted. 

' Primakov, who became Prime 
Minister in September 1998 in the wake 
of a devastating financial crisis, was cred¬ 
ited with restonng political calm, largely 
by appeasing Yeltsin’s Communist 
Opposition, and with arresdng the econ¬ 
omy’s downward spiral. Critics argue that 
Primakov’s Government did little more 
than mark time. Supporters say that the 
country needed the breathing spell he 
provided. Even after he left office and 
dropped from public si^t, Primakov’s 
popularity held steady. His popularity 
rating is not high, but against the back¬ 
drop of Russia’s often sordid political 
scene, they are higher than anyone else’s. 

Sergei Stepashin, the man who suc¬ 
ceeded Primakov as Prime Minister, is 
holding talks with leaders of Russia’s 
cluster of centre-right parties, which 
include the once-mighty Our Home is 
Russia, headed by another former Prime 
Minister, Viktor Chernomyrdin, and 
parties headed by the economic reform¬ 
ers once favoured by Yeltsin and wide¬ 
ly disliked by the public. 

But most political experts agree that 
even if they unite, they wnll not be able 
to run ahead of Fatherland-All Russia, 
although they will probably get the 5 
per cent of the popiuar vote required to 
qualify as a parliamentary faction. 

In his prepared statement, Primakov 
stressed that he was not joining any party 


as Cold War-era 
Soviet leaders, 
s across as an elder 



or movement, but had agreed to head the 
list of candidates put forward by the 
Fatheriand-AU Russia for elections to the 
430-seat Duma. Describingthecoalition 
as an “association of hedthy centrist 
forces, open to ail who widi Russia 
good”, Primakov said his goal was to turn 
politics away from a debilitating cycle of 
Intrigue, blackmail and ba<^-biting, 
towardsamoreconstructivedebate. “We 
must move toward conscruus in society,” 
hesaid. “Itisonly throughconsensusthat 
we can achieve stability and rescue our 
country from its troubles, itspeople from 
the poverty diey do not deserve,” 

Walking with a cane that he has 
used since he underwent back surgery 
in Switzerland last year, Prim^ov 
appeared together with his new polit¬ 
ical allies who, besides Luzhkov, 
include Vladimir Yakovlev, Governor 
of St. Petersburg; Mintimer Shai¬ 
miyev, Governor of oil-rich T atarstan; 
and Mikhail 1. Lapshin, a leader of the 
Agrarian Party, which has traditional¬ 
ly been aligned with the Communists. 

This group represents the backbone 
of the condition whose emergence came 
as a direct challenge to Yeltsin, who has 
tried hard in recent months to disrupt 
and derail Luzhkov’s political ambitions. 

Primakov oudin^ specific goals for 
his new alliance, which would include 
making changes to the Russian 
Constimtion and the struaure of presi¬ 
dential system. He proposed reinsdtut- 
ing the posirion ofVice-Prcsident-a post 
abolished in 1993 after Yeltsin’s first 
Vice-President tried to lead a mutiny 
against him - and a special law guaran¬ 
teeing “full security and a worthy life” to 
Presidents after dtey leave office. This last 
pledge was an obrious olive branch to 
Yeltsin and his presidential administra- 
tion, whose incteasin^y desperate 
I battle to influence the choice of a 
presidential successor is widefy 
diougfit to be driven by concern 
for their own future. The Kremlin 
in recent months has fought hard 
to keep a series of comqition 
inWstigarions fiona fiicussing on 
membm of the “flunify”, as 
Ydtdn’s inner circle is known. 
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to make sure that this bJpc is not 
‘againSr’buK ‘for[,” Prima^said. 
“Enoi^ of $tr%, attacks on each 
ot})et> meets tobonpardeswhidt 
aoinijt someb^V 13^' 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 


Of buildings and blocks 

The inauguration of a new European Parliament occasions some reflections on its directions and prospects. 


GLYN FORD 


S EEMINGLY after ages, the new 
European Parliament elected on June 
13 met on July 20. More than half its 
members were new and almost all were 
lost, politically or geographically. The 
Christian Democrats (and the European 
Democrats, British Tories) offered a deal 
the Liberals could not refuse: vote for 
Nichole Fonuine, our French candidate 
for President now, and in two and a half 
years’ time our block vote will fall behind 
your favourite son. Some Liberals were 
sceptical on political grounds, but were 
soon slapped down by those who had been 
waiting for a generation for some crumbs 
to fall from the political table and who were 
damned if political principles were going 
to stand in their way now. So the deed was 
done. 

It was done in the infamous 
Parliament building in Strasbourg, which 
opened for this inaugural session. Round 
buildings are in themselves inherendy con¬ 
fusing; throw in no exits to the ground 
floor, black and glass walls, a ten-metre 
‘firebreak’ between buildings spanned by 
random bridges and lifts with a will of their 
own, and the result is chaos. The newly 
elected French President showed her con¬ 
fidence in French technology when she 
chose, immediately after her election, to 
climb nine floors to her office rather than 
venture into the lifts. 

Yet much of the media criticism is 
nonsensical. The building’s cost was a 
comparatively modest £250 million, for 
over 1,100 offices and meeting rooms plus 
a spectacular hemicycle that can hold 800 
people. It compares very favourably with 
an identical cost for a mere 200 offices for 
MPs at Westminster, whose crowning 
glory is a £81,000 reception desk - which 
amount is equal to the price of two and a 
half terraced houses in most of Britain’s 
northern cities. 

Equally, you cannot complain about 
the cosfcjind lack of facilities at the same 
time. members’ offices are too small 
- lAO mey are - making them larger 
would haSe increased the already “exorbi¬ 
tant” cim.even further. Yet some jour¬ 


nalists have trained themselves in intellec¬ 
tual acrobatics so as to hold both thoughts 
in their heads simultaneously without feel¬ 
ing confused. 

T he stupidities of the geo-morpholo- 
gy of the European Union’s institu¬ 
tions, .scattered as they are across Belgium, 
Luxembourg and northeastern France, are 
not the fault of the buildings themselves, 
but rather of the politicians. It is another 
proofofNietzsche’s dictum that “madness 
is rare in individuals but common in par¬ 
ties, groups and organisations.” 

Not even a group of ten-year olds of 
average intelligence would want to perpe¬ 
trate a system whereby 600 people meet 
three times a month in Brussels and once 
a month in Strasbourg, with filing cabi¬ 
nets, boxes and the rest being transported 
back and forth -1 am surprised we are not 
sponsored by the Road Haulage 
Association - and with much of the secre¬ 
tariat located in Luxembourg. At one time, 
the European Parliament Library was in 
Luxembourg and books could not be 
taken out by post. Yet at the Edinburgh 
Summit in 1992, British Prime Minister 
John Major turned stupidity into force by 
brokering an agreement. This agreement 
ensured that what had been a temporary 
arrangement until a single working place 
was agreed upon would become a perma¬ 
nent monument to collective madness. 

The architects claim that the new 
building was designed to reflect European 
democracy at work: open, transparent and 
modern. It looks suspiciously enough like 
Breughel’s Tower of Babel, which led 
some people to believe that an element of 
heavy irony was involved. But its design 
specifications by a group of Strasbourg- 
sceptic Members of the European 
Parliament (MEPs) some years ago may 
yet have an impact. The offices, that make 
rabbit hutches look spacious, may tri^er 
a revolt when the MEPs start to seize back 
control of the issue ofwhen and where they 
will meet, from the footnotes of 
Edinburgh and John Major. 

After all, there is already the first flick¬ 
er of revolt in Strasbourg amongst die new 
parliamentarians. The system is to “divvy 
up” the positions of responsibility viithin 


Parliament by party and country: a mech¬ 
anism that does not lead to inspired lead¬ 
ership as successful candidates demonstrate 
their complete ignorance of their responsi¬ 
bilities and subjects. One member once 
thought Bangkok wrR the capital of the 
Philippines. Ignorance is every excuse. But 
when the Christian Democrats (and 
European Democrats) indicated that their 
candidate for the vice-president of the 
Citizens’ Rights Committee was to be a 
Berlusconi man who was under investiga¬ 
tion for mafia links, the limit of tolerance 
was passed. The members from the left, 
centre and even some from the right said 
no! So from that moment there is a 
Christian Democrat (and European 
Democrat) vacancy. 

A S for the rest, it was business as usual. 

The European Parliament had no 
opinion on the Cologne Summit. The 
Centre-Right wanted to flex its political 
muscle by taking an independent critical 
line. They learnt again the lesson of the last 
Parliament: negative majorities are easier 
to obtain than positive ones. They lost by 
a score of votes and the other group’s res¬ 
olutions met the same fote. The only way 
for Parliament to speak with a voice any¬ 
one hears, let alone listens to, is when the 
vast majority of members are shouting the 
same message. 

Finally, Parliament wound up with a 
Commission Statement on why the fine of 
£650 it imposed on the French football 
authorities for selling 600,000 tickets to 
French residents against European com¬ 
petition policy rules - which stipulate that 
you cannot discriminate among European 
Community nationals - woiud frighten 
future organising committees and prevent 
them from trying similar profit-maximis¬ 
ing strategies. 

Neil Kannock made a stout defence of 
a bad case. But it would have proved eas¬ 
ier to persuade the Saudi religious author¬ 
ities of the medicinal benefits of pork in 
red wine than the MEPs of the 
Commission’s astute handling of a ques¬ 
tion they tried so hard to avoid. I 

Gfyn Ford is a Member efihiEunpian 
Partiamentfrem die Unised Kngdom. 










■ WORLD AFFAIRS 


The long road to peace 

The Colombian Government and the leftist guerilla groups would like to give peace a chance but the 
far-right paramilitary groups are trying to scuttle the pence process. 


JOHN CHERIAN 


T he election of Andres Pastrana as 
Colombia’s President last year gen¬ 
erated great expectations among the peo¬ 
ple. He had pledged to the electorate that 
he would bring to an end a long-running 
civil war. In the first few months of his 
Presidency he devoted most of his time 
to bring the two major guerilla groupings, 
the Revolutionary Armed Forces of 
Colombia (FARC) and the National 
Liberation Army (ELN), to the negotiat¬ 
ing table. However, he has been success¬ 
ful only to a limited extent. 

Both guerilla groups have begun talks 
with the Government but there is still a 
long way to peace. Colombian novelist 
Gabriel Garcia Marquez said earlier in the 
year that the peace initiative taken by the 
new President and the goodwill shown by 
both the FARC and the ELN were posi¬ 
tive signals. “What is important for .now 
is not peace but to be making it,” said the 
Nobel laureate. 

The Government and the leftist 
guerilla groups would like to give peace a 
chance but the far-right paramilitary 
groups, initially financed and nurtured 
by the Army and land¬ 
lords, are tryiM to scut¬ 
tle the peace efforts. The 
recent assassination of 
the country’s favourite 
television comedian is a 
case in point. There are 
some renegade elements 
among the guerillas too, 
as the recent hijacking 
of a Venezuelan plane 
by an ELN fection illus¬ 
trated. The plane and its 
passengers were subse¬ 
quently released 
unharmed. 

The new President 
of Venezuela, Hugo 
Chavez, is trying to per¬ 
suade the the FARC and 
the ELN to arrive at a 
negotiated settlement. 


Chavez met the ELN leader, known by 
the nom de guerre Gabino, several times 
in Caracas. There is a danger of the civil 
war spilling over to Venezuela, which 
shares a long border with Colombia. 

Chavez’ progressive image has made 
him acceptable to the guerilla groups in 
Colombia, but influential sections of the 
Colombian establishment are suspicious 
of him. Some prominent right-wing 
Colombian politicians allege that Chavez 
has close links with the the FARC lead¬ 
ership. Another factor that complicates 
matters is the role played by the United 
States military in Colombia. Ostensibly, 
the U.S. military is engaged in a fight 
against drug production and the mafia 
cartels that control drug trafficking. 
Colombia is one of the biggest producers 
of narcotics and the U.S. the biggest con¬ 
sumer; most of the narcotics smuggled 
into the U.S. come from Colombia. 

Ffowever, the dividing line between 
the anti-narcotics campaign and the anti- 
guerilla campaign is becoming increas¬ 
ingly indistinguishable. Only last month, 
a U.S. surveillance plane was shot down 
in the jungles of Colombia by left-wing 
rebels, killing five U.S. servicemen. 
Under the guise of anti-narcotics opera¬ 


tions, the U.S. is providing logistical help 
to the Colombian Army in a big way. In 
the second week of August, Thomas 
Pickering, the U.S. Under Secretary of 
State, visited Bogota, the Colombian cap¬ 
ital, to discuss the civil war and the drug 
trafficking. He was the highest-ranking 
U.S. official to visit the country in more 
than a decade. The media have gone to 
town with stories of an imminent U.S. 
military intervention to stop the guerillas 
from making any more territorial gains. 
There has also been talk about the U.S. 
organising a multinational Latin 
American intervention force for 
Colombia. 

In 1998, the U.S. Congress passed a 
law that tripled the counter-narcotics 
assistance for Colombia to $289 million 
a year. In the last week of July this year, 
the Colombian Government asked for an 
additional $500 million for the next two 
years. The Clinton administration’s top 
anti-narcotics official, Gen. Barry 
MacCaffrey, who visited Bogota in July, 
recommended that $1 billion be made 
available to Colombia and other U.S. 
allies in Latin America and the Caribbean 
as “emergency drug assistance”. 
Colombia is now the largest recipient of 
U.S. assistance after 
Israel and Egypt. After 
the rebels made some 
military gains recently. 
President Bill Clinton 
said that the U.S.’ vital 
interests were at stake in 
Colombia. 

Colombia’s neigh¬ 
bours have reacted with 
alarm at the prospect of 
a U.S. military interven¬ 
tion in the region. Soon 
after the intense rebel 
offensive in early July, 
the top brass of the 
Colombian Army 
rushed to Washington 
fiar consultations. In a 
scries of raids, the FARC 
had attacked more than 
20 towns, including one 
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Refugees return to their homes southwest of Bogota, on August 11 after the Army promised them safety from paramilitary 
groups. More than a million Colombians have been displaced by violence since 1980. 


just 40 km from Bogota. The 
Government imposed a curfew on one- 
third of the country, and the military was 
put on a state of high alert. 

The guerilla groups rely on a “tax” 
levied on coca producers to fund their 
operations. It is estimated that they thus 
earn more than $500 million annually. 
Almost all segments of Colombian soci¬ 
ety have been affected by the production 
and trafficking of cocaine and heroin. 
Drug trafficking has led to the existence 
of a parallel economy, which is equiva¬ 
lent to 35 per cent of the country’s legal 
exports. The cocaine cartels have been 
acting hand in glove with politicians and 
the Army since the narcotics boom start¬ 
ed in the mid-1980s. Pastrana’s prede¬ 
cessor in office, Ernesto Samper, was not 
allowed to visit the U.S. on the grounds 
that his campaign for the presidency was 
funded by the Cali cartel. The town of 
Cali is the centre of operations of this 
drug cartel. 

The civil war in Colombia has been 
going on for more than four decades. The 
FARC’s origins can be traced to the strug¬ 
gle for land waged during the 1940s and 
1950s. The PARC, the bluest and old¬ 
est of the gfuerilla organisations, was 
linked to C-iiombia’s Communist Party 
in the 196(k b^ broke away in the 1980s 


to form its own political party, called the 
Patriotic Union. It did well in the 1986 
elections but soon the right-wing para¬ 
militaries started targeting its leaders, 
who had emerged from the underground. 
The group returned to guerilla activities. 
The FARC now appears to have become 
more flexible about ideology. The Cold 
War had ended. In the changed world sit¬ 
uation, Cuba had stopped supporting 
left-wing insurgencies in Latin America. 

HE FARC has an estimated 15,000 
fighters, who have a strong presence 
in more than half of Colombia’s munic¬ 
ipalities. The FARC is particularly strong 
in the rural areas. In May, in an effort to 
kickstart the peace process, the 
Government agreed to the FARC’s 
demand to withdraw the Army from a 
large area in southern Colombia and turn 
it into a “demilitarised zone”. The ELN 
also demanded a similar concession, and 
when this was not forthcoming it 
embarked on a kidnapping spree. The 
most foolhardy of such acts involved the 
capture of 143 worshippers in a Catholic 
church in Cali in early June. Later, two 
senior ELN leaders reportedly went in 
person to the Vadcan to apologise for the 
incident. 

The ELN was founded in the early 


1960s by radical students having strong 
links with the adherents of the liberation 
theology of the Catholic Church. The 
ELN has 3,000 to 4,000 fighters con¬ 
centrated in the country’s oil-rich north¬ 
east. The FARC and the ELN have over 
the past few years inflicted a series of 
defeats on the Colombian armed forces. 
On the other side of the spectrum are the 
right-wing paramilitary groups which 
have a membership of around 5,000. 
They have their own political r^enda and 
have been demanding a part in the peace 
talks. They are backed by big formers and 
businessmen and are known to have 
strong links with the drug-trafficking 
operations. 

Most political killings in Colombia 
are carried out by the paramilitary groups. 
Approximately 10 Colombians are killed 
in polidcally-related violence every day. 
More than a million Colombians have 
been displaced by violence since 1980. 
One reason why the FARC is not willing 
to sit down for protracted negotiations is 
the Government’s inability to control the 
paramilitary foeces. Efforts to usher in 
peace are continuing but the momentum 
that was evident when Pastrana took over 
last year seems to have been lost. Today, 
the Government is in control of only h^ 
the country’s territory. ■ 
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The costs of sanctions 


A survey of child and maternal mortality in Iraq shows up the human costs of the inhuman sanctions 
regime imposed on the country, and points to other disturbing aspects of the war of attrition. 


SUKUMAR MURALIDHARAN 

E arly this year, United States 
Secretary of State Madeleine Albright 
was asked by a leading television network 
about the human costs of the sanctions 
policy against Iraq. The interviewer 
focussed in particular on the rising roll on 
children’s health, of rampant malnutri¬ 
tion, infant mortality, of a generation of 
Iraqis being deprived of the basic rights 
of growing children. "Was it worth it?” 
he asked. Albright paused for a moment 
before responding. “Yes,” she said, “1 
think it is worth it.” 

As Iraq was isolated after it invaded 
Kuwait in 1990, the U.S. (in the loyal 
company of the United Kingdom) today 
finds itself isolated in its insistence that a 
change of regime in Iraq must be effeaed 
before the crippling economic salictions 
imposed nine years ago are removed. Now 
an authoritative survey of child and mater¬ 
nal mortality in Iraq - the first conduaed 
since 1991 - shews what exactly the 
human costs of this inhuman policy are. 

According to the survey conducted 
under the joint auspices of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) and 
the I raqi Government, in the southern and 
central parts of the country children under 
five are dying at more than twice the rate 
they were ten years ago. These parts of the 
country, where over 85 per cent ofthe total 
population live, are still under the central 
authority of the Saddam Hussein regime. 

The survey reveals that in southern 
and central Iraq the under-5 mortality rate 
(U5MR) more than doubled from 56 
deaths per 1,000 live births between 1984 
and 1989 to 131 per 1,000 live births 
between 1994 and 1999. The rate of 
infant mortality, that is, of children dying 
before they complete a year, increased 
from 47 per 1,000 live births to 108 per 
1,000 live births within the same period. 

Girls, the survey found, have a mar¬ 
ginally higher rate of survival than boys. 
And the scourge of child mortality is 
more prevalent in rural areas as compared 
to the urban centres. 

The survey also covered the northern 




region of Iraq, which was detached from 
the central authority of the Saddam 
Hussein Government by U.S. and U.K. 
forces immediately after the Gulf war con¬ 
cluded in 1991. In this region - inhabit¬ 
ed predominantly by Iraqi Kurds - U5MR 
rose from 80 per 1,000 live births between 
1984 and 1989, to 90 per 1,000 live births 
between 1989 and 1994. It then fell to 72 
per 1,000 live births between 1994 and 
1999. Infant mortality rates, it is learnt, 
also followed a broadly similar trend. 

UNICEF has estimated that if Iraq 
had managed to sustain the rapid strides 
in child welfare it had achieved during the 
1980s, then 500,000 fewer children 
under the age of five would have died 
between 1991 and 1999. That finally is 
the cost of the sanctions against Iraq - 
half a million dead babies. 

R eleasing the results of the survey, 
UNICEF executive director Carol 
Bellamy noted that the situation in Iraq 
was a “humanitarian emergency”. 
Although as a member of the U.N. fami¬ 
ly, UNICEF was obliged to accept the 
legitimacy ofsanctions imposed ostensibly 
under the auspices of the Security Council, 
Bellamy was insistent that the interna¬ 


tional community should substantially 
and immediately increase its humanitari¬ 
an ftinding for Iraq. 

The Western media, which have to a 
great extent been complicit in the cam¬ 
paign against Iraq, seemed to have litde use 
for these nuances. The New York Times 
blazoned the Iraqi regime’s culpability in 
its headline: “UNICEF Survey Blames 
Saddam for Increased Child Mortality in 
Iraq”. The basis for this rather extravagant 
interpretation was simple; areas adminis¬ 
tered by the Iraqi Government witnessed 
a rapid increase in child mortality, ssdiile 
the Kurdish areas where Western human- 
itarianism was in full play, saw an improve¬ 
ment in this indicator. 

The cues for this interpreution were 
obviously received from officials of the U.S, 
administration. James Rubin, State 
Department spokesman, said that the gov¬ 
ernment was “very concerned” about the 
death of children in Iraq. He added, how¬ 
ever, in self-exculpation that the “bottom- 
line” of the situation was that Iraq was 
blocking aid available through the od-for- 
food programme, 

TTie “blame Saddam” game has obvi¬ 
ously not exhausted its potential as fiu as 
the U.S. is concerned. But in this most 



A motlMr and eMtd In a botplM In Batfidad. Mahttitiltkm M a eonsatprance of tlw 
aanetiona IMM M tar olalnwd the llvoi (d half a million bablaa In Iraq. 



recent version, the alibis offered arc very 
thin. It IS, for instance, an acknowledged 
fact that international aid for the northern 
regions of Iraq began trickling in imme¬ 
diately after the Gulf war ended in 1991. 
The rest of Iraq had to wait for a satisfac¬ 
tory formula to be worked out under the 
“oil for food” programme before obtain¬ 
ing any kind of su.stenante. And although 
the Iraqi regime has been blamed for 
whimsically delaying the initiation of the 
humanitarian programme until 1995, the 
reality is that the U.S. was insistent on 
hedging the programme around with a 
host of conditions which no sovereign gov¬ 
ernment could have acceded to. 

Since then, 35 per cent of the mea¬ 
gre revenues that Iraq has been able to 
pump out of its crippled petroleum 
industry has been reserved by the U.N. 
for war damages and the costs of admin¬ 
istering Its disarmament programme. Of 
what IS left, 20 per cent goes towards 
humanitarian purchases for the northern 
region - a clearly disproportionate share 
for 15 per cent of the population. And 
since the administration in this region is 
under the direct control of the U.N., it 
faces none of the bureaucratic hurdles 
that the Iraqi Government encounters in 
purchasing basic humanitarian supplies. 

The pattern of deliberate obstruction 
by U.S. and British officials in the U.N. 
sanctions committee is clear from the 
record. As Iraqi Health Minister Umid 
Medhat Mubarak pointed out, “Out of 
$1,029 billion wonh of contracts to buy 
medical requirements over the first five 
phases of the oil-for-food deal, only $600 
million worth have reached the country.” 

Few in the global community today 
remain willing to go along wi th the “blame 
Saddam” game, especially now that the 
human consequences of the 



Iraqi President Saddam Hussain. 


a duly authorised body before sanctions 
can be removed. 

Some of the underlying tensions 
boiled over recently in the form of an 
intemperate attack on U.N. Secretary- 
General Kofi Annan by Richard Butler, 
the discredited former chief of the U.N. 
Special Commission on Iraq 
(UNSCOM). 

Since his term as executive chairman 
of UNSCOM ended in June, Butler has 
taken up a position at the Council on 
Foreign Relations, a New York-based pol¬ 
icy advocacy group. His stock in the U.N., 
though, has been low since he lent his 
authority to a particularly brazen attempt 
by the U.S. and the U.K. to hold Iraq in 
breach of Security Council resolutions on 
WMD elimination. The report he sub¬ 
mitted in December 1998 constituted the 
basis for a ferocious four-day-long aerial 
assault on Iraq by the Anglo-American axis. 

On the strength of high-level infor¬ 
mation The Washington Post then report¬ 
ed that officials from the U.S. 


I Government “played a direct role in shap- 
S ing Butler’s text during multiple conver¬ 
sations with him at secure focilities in the 
U.S. mission to the U.N.” Following 
accepted norms of responsible journal¬ 
ism, the Porrinvited comments from both 
UNSCOM and the U.S. Government on 
these findings. Both declined to confirm 
or deny the substance of the report. 

Evidence of Butler’s sordid role in 
Iraq has mounted since then. In 
September 1998, Butler alleged that 
traces of the deadly nerve agent VX had 
been found on missile fragments recov¬ 
ered from Iraq. The di^overy was “utter¬ 
ly unambiguous”, he said, and pointed 
conclusively to Iraq’s relentless pursuit of 
a programme of nerve warfare. Iraq then 
alleged that the U.S. laboratory’s findings 
were doctored by bias. Later tests at Swiss 
and French laboratories returned nega¬ 
tive results, casting grave doubts on 
Butler’s integrity. 

In June this year, the Iraqi Government 
lodged a complaint with the U.N. about 
samples of deadly chemical agents such as 
Sarin and VX found in the Baghdad 
premises that UNSCOM had abandoned 
just prior to last year’s air strikes. Russian 
ambassador Sergei Lavrov, in a letter to the 
Security Council, requested an “urgent 
consultative meeting” to discass the com¬ 
plaint. Late in July, the Russian 
Government accused UNSCOM of con¬ 
cealing seven vials of VX nerve gas in the 
Baghdad laboratory and asked the Security 
Council to authorise an independent inves¬ 
tigation. 

The impression was gaining ground 
that UNSCOM had m the guise of disar¬ 
mament been engaged in a sordid game of 
planting evidence in Iraq. But Butler’s 
patrons in Washington and London soon 
bailed him out. Other mem- 


sanctions have been brought 
home to them with devastat¬ 
ing clarity. Within the 
Security Council, policy 
towards Iraq is rapidly becom¬ 
ing one of the most divisive 
and contentious issues. 
Russia, China and France are 
united in their demand for an 
immediate end to the sanc¬ 
tions, with Iraq’s remaining 
disarmament obligadons 
being conducted under an 
agreed regime of inspections 
and oversight. The U.S. and 
the U.K. are equally insistent 
that the elimination of all Iraqi 
weape ns of mass destruction 
(WM.)) has to be certified by 


bers of the Security Council 
abandoned this line of inquiry 
in the face of a veto threat. 

P RAKASH SHAH, the 
Indian diplomat who has 
ftmetioned since March 1998 
as Kofi Annan’s special envoy 
to Iraq, was an immediate 
casualty of this episode. The 
U.S. demanded his recall for 
allied bias in handling the 
dismantling of the 

UNSCOM facility in 

Bagh^d. U.S. and British sci¬ 
entists, it allied, had ddiber- 

Praktth Shah, fomwr speeM envoy to Iraq of U.N SAciwtary- ately been l^t out of the 

General Kofi Annan. (Right) Richard Butlortfonner chief of the decommissioning exercise on 
United Nation* Special Conmileaion on Iraq. Shah’s Instructions. The 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

An eventful period 

The capture of the Kurdish leader Abdullah Ocalan and the results 
of the April general elections that followed that event mark a 
phase of transition in Turkey. 


Indian diplomat, who served for long as the 
country’s permanent represenative in the 
U.N., took leave of his posting with the 
ironic comment that he represented the 
U.N. rather than the U.S. - the difference 
between the two lying in the small matter 
of 22 million non-combatant civilians who 
were suffering the worst of the economic 
sanctions against Iraq. 

Butler now accuses Kofi Annan of 
seeking to “destroy UNSCOM”. Buffer’s 
reernt fulminations reflect the desperation 
of a man who would, devoid of the patron¬ 
age of the global policeman, have little 
moral standing in the diplomatic com¬ 
munity. His claims have expectedly been 
dismissed as “arrant nonsense” by spokes¬ 
men for the Secretary-General. In floating 
outrageous theories ofcomplicity between 
Kofi Annan and Saddam I lussein, be evi¬ 
dently sees the opportun ity to divert atten¬ 
tion away from the manner in which he 
persistently allowed a multilateral man¬ 
date for di.sarming Iraq to be abused and 
corrupted. 

Early in June, Annan said that there 
was some evidence rhat UNSCOM 
inspectors in Iraq were involved in espi¬ 
onage on behalf of the U.S. Government: 
“1 think there was a measure of justifica¬ 
tion in those allegations and Washington 
never denied it.” It was, he said a “worri¬ 
some” development, “because it not only 
undermined UNSCOM but it could 
undermine future disarmament 
regimes”. 

C LEARLY, Butler was no mere disar¬ 
mament expert. In his functioning 
he showed all the proclivities of a ruthless 
hatchet-man, tasked with facilitating the 
long-term American agenda for the 
region - the elimination of the Saddam 
Hussein regime or the partition of Iraq. 
On the pretext of weapons inspection, 
UNSCOM was charged with collecting 
all details of Saddam’s innermost securi¬ 
ty ring, in the long-term interests of 
hatching an assassination plot. That plan 
now presumably abandoned, the U.S. 
seems to have switched its focus to the 
alternative - the partition of Iraq. 

U.S. and British warplanes have of 
late considerably stepped up their unde¬ 
clared war of attrition against targets in 
northern and southern Iraq. The parallel 
objective, of mobilising Shia rebels in the 
south and Kurds in the north into offen¬ 
sive military formations and inducing 
them to stake out a territorial and politi¬ 
cal claim, remains. When, or if. it comes 
into play, the repercussions are unlikely 
to remain confined to Iraq. B 


JOHN CHERIAN 

recently in Istanbul 


T urkey has been in the limelight for 
various reasons over the past few 
months. The most important develop¬ 
ment, perhaps marking a defining 
moment for the nation, was the capture 
of Abdullah Ocalan, the leader of the 
Kurdistan Workers Party (PKK) 
(Frontline, July 30). The national eupho¬ 
ria that followed the arrest resulted in the 
pro-establishment parties, currently 
Favoured by the country’s all-powerful 
military, emerging victorious in the gen¬ 
eral elections held in April. The main 
Opposition party, the pro-lslamist 
Virtue Party (F.P.), saw its strength dec¬ 
imated in Parliament. (The Virtue Party 
is the successor of the Welfare Party. The 
Welfare Party, which was banned at the 
instigation of the military, and its leader 
Necmettin Erbakan have been barred 
from public life for five years.) 

The True Path Party, the biggest sec¬ 


ular party until recently, saw its support 
base shrink drastically. Most commenta' 
tors have blamed its poor performance on 
the corruption by party members when 
it was in power under the leadership ol 
Tansu Ciller. An electoral alliance with 
Erbakan added to its misfortune. 

Today, the military and the civilian 
government under Prime Minister Bulen 
Ecevit share a cosy relationship. In fact, 
Turkey is sometimes described as a “mil¬ 
itary democracy”. To the surprise of 
many people, Ecevit’s Icft-of-centte 
Democratic Left Party emerged as the 
biggest gainer in Parliament, winning 
22.19 per cent of the votes polled. The 
fact that Ecevit headed the country when 
Ocalan was captured, no doubt helped 
him at the hustings. 

However, Ecevit presides over a coali¬ 
tion comprising two other right-wing 
parties. Ecevit, a Sanskrit scholar, did not 
have much of a choice. The avowedly sec¬ 
ular Ecevit has been a supporter of the 
military’s hardline stance against the 



Abdullah Ocalan sKi behind bullet-proof and bomb^Koof glaee during hie trial In 
the priaon lelwid of Imrall on May 31. 
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Prime Minister Bulent Ecevit (foreground), and Navy 
commander Salim Dervisogiu (behind), with Army 
generals during a ceremony at the mausoleum of 
modem Turkey’s founder Kemal Ataturk on August 2. 
Currently, the military and the civilian government 
share a cosy relationship. 


Islamists. All the same it was a sur¬ 
prise to find Ecevit, a vociferous 
crusader for democracy and 
human rights, share power with 
the right-wing Nationalist Action 
Party (MHP). The other party in 
the coalition is the Motherland 
Party (ANAP), 

Many of the DSP’s members 
had voiced their disapproval of the 
political arrangement with the 
MHP and the ANAP. The differ¬ 
ences over the issue reached an 
emotional pitch. According to 
reports appearing in the media, 
one of Ecevit’s closest a.s$ociates, 
Hikmet Ulugbay, the State 
Treasury Minister, even attempt¬ 
ed suicide. Ulugbay is known for 
his integrity: the ANAP, under 
Prime Minister Mehmut Yilmaz, 
had during its stint in government 
scaled new heights of corruption. 

Despite the faa that the 
Motherland Party’s vote share came 
down by six percentage points, it 
managed to corner some major 
portfolios in the new government. 

The MHP, on the other hand, is 
known for its extreme nationalist 
views. It is backed by the “Gray 
Wolves”, an armed vigilante group, 
which has the support of certain 
state organs. It has been in the fore¬ 
front of the fight against Kurdish 
and left-wing groups in Turkey and 
northern Cyprus. 

Together the present alliance 
has 350 seats in Parliament, enough 
to pass any bill. At the moment, the 
Opposition is weak, disunited and 
dispirited. The Virtue Party and the 
True Path Party are feeing serious 
internal problems. The True Path 
Party is ^1 set to throw out Tansu 
Ciller, while the Virtue Party, which 
lost its vote base by seven percent¬ 
age points, is witnessing a battle between 
the old guard and younger elements. 
Erbakan, who has been in politics for four 
decades, is still trying to call the shots from 
outside. 

The Virtue Party, like its predecessor, 
the Welfere Party, may also be served with 
a ban order by the government. The 
Constitutional Coun is hearing a case 
relating to the issue. The Army’s goal is 
to remove the Islamists ftom the coun¬ 
try’s politics. The military’s argument is 
that the Constitution prohibits the cre¬ 
ation of a party that was banned earlier. 
In late 199?, the military issued a warn¬ 
ing th t “giving freedom of movement to 


religious extremism and to the outlawed 
(PIGC) in the context of democracy would 
be tanumount to the state committing 
suicide. There cannot be any such con¬ 
cept of democracy.” 

The absence of an articulate 
Opposition in the present Parliament has 
created a vacuum in Turkish politics. 
This vacuum is currently filled by the 
trade unions. In the last week of July, 
protests were organised ail over Turkey 
against the International Monetary 
Fund/World Bank-dictated economic 
policies that are being implemented by 
the new Government. The labour move¬ 
ment is angty about the Govenunent’s 


plans to pass a reform bill which 
i would raise the retirement age of 
I women employees to 58 and of 
[ men to 60. At present, the retire- 
i ment age for women is 48 and for 
’ men 51. 

The proposal to raise the retire¬ 
ment age would not have caused 
such an adverse reaaion in most 
other countries. LInlike in most 
western European countries, 
Turkey’s social security system does 
not provide an adequate safety net 
for the unemployed. There is no 
unemployment insurance. Besides, 
there is a ceiling of $200 a month 
on pension. The cost of living in 
Turkey is very high, given the cur¬ 
rent rate of inflation. Early retire¬ 
ment has given Turks an 
opportunity to explore new avenues 
of employment. This option will 
cease to exist if the retirement age is 
raised, for landing new jobs at 58 
or 60 would be virtually impossible. 
TTie Government has also refused 
to compromise on its economic 
package. 

The trade unions are threat¬ 
ening a nationwide strike. 
Ironically, at one time, Ecevit was 
a vociferous supporter of the trade 
union movement; many trade 
unions supported his party in the 
previous elections. 

H owever, it is the Kurd 

issue which is occupying cen¬ 
tre-stage in Turkey. Ocalan’s cap¬ 
ture and subsequent trial left the 
nation spell-bound. Ocalan’s call 
for reconciliation, made during his 
trial, seems to have struck a chord. 
Since early August, Ocalan has 
been issuing statements about the 
PKK’s readiness to lay down arms 
if the government offers a general 
amnesty. In the first week of August, he 
asked his guerillas to give up the insur¬ 
gency and withdraw from Turkish terri¬ 
tory. In a statement issued in the second 
week of August, Ocalan said that the PKK 
was determined to abandon the armed 
struggle for Kurdish self-rule. 

Fifteen million Kurds live in Turkey, 
accounting for 25 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation. In the unitaiy state (bunded by 
Kemal Ataturk after First World War, 
minorities were forcibly assimilated into 
the mainstream and everybody became a 
“Turk”. Although the Kurds have revolt¬ 
ed regularly against the central govern¬ 
ment, the Kurdish uprising assumed 
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serious proportions only after the PKK 
took control in 1982. It was only after the 
Gulf war that the Government gained the 
upper hand over the PKK. 

Many people expected the PKK to 
fade away after the arrest of its supreme 
leader. However, the PKK has not given 
up the fight for greater cultural and polit¬ 
ical rights. Almost every day the Turkish 
media carry reports about clashes in the 
southeast between the security forces and 
the guerillas. A counter-insurgency pro¬ 
gramme launched by the Turkish mili¬ 
tary in the early 1990s razed some 3,000 
village.^ and displaced about three million 
villagers. Because of incidents such as 
these, there is widespread sympathy at the 
grassroots level for the PKK in the region. 
Interestingly, public opinion in Turkey 
seems to be undergoing a change - rhe 
demand to carry out Ocalan’s death sen¬ 
tence IS getting fainter by the day. This 
tan be attributed to Ocalan’s perfor¬ 
mance during his trial. Ocalan came 
across as a leader intent on finding a 
peaceful solution to the Kurdish prob¬ 
lem. His other main priority was saving 
his own life - he has been more than will¬ 
ing to reveal rhe names of those who 
backed him and the countries that pro¬ 
vided him aid and refuge. 

Many prominent Turks are urging the 
Government to start talks with the pro- 
Kurdish party, Hadep, which controls 
most of the municipalities in the south¬ 
east. The United states, which played an 
important role in the captuie of Ocalan, is 
now urging the Turkish government to 
give “more freedom of expression to the 
southeast”. A U.S. State Department offi¬ 
cial, who visited Turkey recendy, said that 
the “United States has long maintained 
that there can be no military solution to 
Kurdish issues.” But the Turkish Army 
has so far been dismissive of OcaJan’s offer; 
it still favours a military solution. 

In the last week of July, Iran alleged 
that Turkish planes attacked a border 
post of the Islamic Revolutionary Guards 
kiUing five people and wounding 10. Iran 
also aaimed that Turkish troops crossed 
into its territory. For its part, Turkey 
accused Iran of providing sanctuary to 
PKK guerillas. However, the Iranians 
have no love lost for the PKK and Kurd 
separatists. They have been waging a war 
or their own against various Iranian Kurd 
fiictions which want to secede. Iran is 
deeply suspicious of Turkey after Turkev 
wo^ed out close relationship with Israel. 
Iran and many Arab countries are also 
wary of the militaiy alliance between 
Wa^ngton, Tel Aviv and Ankara. ■ 


■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

A night of destruction 
and death in Turkey 

A powerful earthquake kills more than 2,000 people, leaves many 
more injured and renders many homeless. 

EDMUND L. ANDREWS well-lit and eerily .serene against the late 

-— summer sky. The treasured landmarks of 

ORE than 2,000 people were killed the city, including the Blue Mosque, the 
by an earthquake that struck north- Topkapi Palace and the Hagia Sophia, 
west Turkey on August 17, destroying were spared of any visible damage, 
thousands of buildings. The quake. On the night of August 17, Istanbul 
which struck at 3-02 a.m. and ripped was transformed into a city of tents and 
through cities and villages, was by far the lean-to shelters as hundreds of thousands 
strongest on record in the area, of people camped out along highways, in 
Thousands were shaken out of their sleep parks and in parking lots. More than 250 
to find walls collapsing, windows shat- aftershocks were reported, 
teringand roofs tumbling down on them. Jusuf Sever, a 54-year-old high- 

Government officials said that nearly school teacher in Avcilar, watched in 
11,000 people were injured and that they shell-shocked dismay as soldiers and 
expected the death roll to rise. about 100 construction workers tried to 

Coundess bodies remained trapped 
under pulverised buildings in the early 
hours of August 18. The most passionate 
plea from Turkish Government officials 
to neighboring countries was for more 
digging equipment and trained dogs to 
help locate victims. “There are many peo¬ 
ple who are alive beneath collapsed build¬ 
ings,” Prime Minister Bulent Ecevit said 
on television. 

The epicentre of the quake was ner r 
the industrial city of Izmir, where as many 
as 1,000 people were killed, most of them dig through the mountain of concrete 
trapped inside huge apartment buildings that had been his apartment building. “I 
that crumbled within seconds. In was fast asleep along with my wife and 
Golcuk, the site of a naval base on the my daughter, when we woke up and 
southern coast of the Izmir Gulf, more found that the whole building was sway- 
than 248 sailors and naval officers were ing back and forth,” he said, pointing to 
trapped under collapsed buildings. Scores what remained of his bed on the fringe of 
of people were unaccounted for. In the rubble. “Suddenly, the ceiling was 
Istanbul, hundreds of buildings collapsed gone and we were looking at the stars in 
into dusty piles of concrete. In a frantic, the sky.” Sever’s apanment was on the 
endless and exhausting race to reach pos- fourth floor of a six-storcyed building, 
siblc survivors, rescue crews dug into piles The top two floors were ripped off the 
of debris 20 feet high with bulldozers, building, and that allowed the family to 
tower cranes, front-end loaders and jack- escape without injury before the rest of 
hammers. the building collapsed. 

Despite the extraordinary destruc- Similar scenes were played out in 
tion, most of Istanbul’s stunning many places as the earthquake wielded a 
mosques and minarets survived and fearsome power across a wide area, 
appeared to remain in fairly good condi- including highly populated areas like 
tion. Even while the vast majority of Istanbul, with 12 million people, and 
apanment buildings were dark because of Izmir, with a population of nearly one 
power failure, the mosques remained million. 
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A building that collapsed In Izmit, the epicentre of the earthquake. 
(Left) A Turkish doctor treats a man who was rescued from his home. 


In Izmir, medical workers smashed 

E harmacy windows to obtain supplies tor 
ospitals swamped with injured people 
Many rea&were without electricity and 
water. \ iaige oil refinery not hu from 
Izmit t eddord and burned uncontrol¬ 


lably for hours, pouring black 
smoke over the area 

In badly hit areas, many build¬ 
ings with little visible damage 
stood side-by-side with others that 
were totally destroyed Questions 
were being raised about whether 
slipshod construction contributed 
to making a bad situation worse 
Most of the buildings along the 
main road through Avcilar were 
still standing, interspersed every 
few blocks by apartment buildings 
that were heaps of rubble 

One relatively new five¬ 
storeyed apartment building with 
balconies and satellite dishes 
looked as if it had been pulled out 
of the ground. Each floor - from the front 
balconies to the rear-windows - remained 
parallel to the one above it, but was lean¬ 
ing at a 45-degree angle towards the 
ground. Ozgur Oztopcu, a chemical 
engineer, sto^ watching the diagonally- 


shifted balconies of his friend’s apart¬ 
ment His friend had a wife and two 
daughters, one of whom was still missing 
“I don’t think she is alive,” Oztopcu said 

A S news of the earthquake reached 
other countries, offers of help start¬ 
ed pouring in European countries, the 
U S , Israel and Iran pledged to send med¬ 
ical supplies, equipment, rescue workers 
and other aid Even Greece, which has 
squabbled with Turkey for decades, 
offered condolences and indicated that it 
would send an airplane to help out 
But as dust-caked soldiers and med¬ 
ical workers heaved slabs of rubble under 
the glare of spotlights throughout the 
night, thousands of people kept a weary 
vigil in the hope Bf finding friends and 
&mily members “It is the biggest natur¬ 
al disaster I have ever witnessed,” Ecevit 
told the Turkish people, “May God help 
our state and our people.” ■ 

New York Times Service 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 


Exploding myths 

New history textbooks in Israeli schools ore closer to the truth with regard to the 
Palestinians and the 1948 war. 


ETHAH BRONNER_ 

F ew ideas are as deeply ingrained in 
Israeli culture as the one summed up 
by the Hebrew phrase, me’atim mul 
rabim, or “the few against the many’’. 
Schoolchildren have long been taught 
that the Jewish people have always been 
surrounded by enemies and that their vic¬ 
tory over five Arab states in the 1948 War 
of Independence was a near miracle of 
David-and-Goliath proportions. 

But the start of this school year marks 
a quiet revolution in the teaching of 
Israeli history to most Israeli pupils. New, 
officially approved textbooks make plain 
that many of the most common Israeli 
beliefs are as much myth as fact. 

The new books say, for example, that 
It was the Israelis who had the military 
edge in the War of Independence. They 
say that many Palestinians left their land 
not - as has traditionally been taught - 


rid of certain myths.” 

The “new history” approach that 
Naveh and other new textbook authors 
are using in their descriptions of the 
Israeli-Arab conflict is 10 or 15 years old. 
It has gained a growing following among 
academic scholars and then with a some¬ 
what larger public after the 1993 Oslo 
peace accord between Israel and the 
Palestinians. 

But while the publication of such 
revisionism by scholars is one thing, the 
inclusion of their perspective in school 
books is clearly something else. In all 
states, but especially new ones, school is 
typically viewed as a place not only to 
learn but to be imbued with civic and 
patriotic spirit. 

The fact that these new books are cur¬ 
rently being assigned and bought with¬ 
out advance publicity about the changes 
says something about Israel’s sense of its 
own maturity. But it seems nonetheless 
likely that when, in the coming months, 


the books’ contents become known, con¬ 
troversy will ensue. 

“Why not just translate the 
Palestinian books for our children and be 
done with it?” fumed Aharon Mcgged, a 
novelist and outspoken critic of the new 
history, when he was read a passage from 
a new textbook. “This is an act of moral 
suicide that deprives our children of 
everything that makes people proud of 
Israel.” 

The passage to which Me^d was 
reacting was from Naveh’s book, on the 
War of Independence: “On nearly every 
front and in nearly every battle, the Jewish 
side had the advantage over the Arabs in 
terms of planning, organisation, opera¬ 
tion of equipment and also in the num¬ 
ber of trained fighters who participated 
in the battle.” 

The approach of earlier textbooks is 
typified by the following from a 1984 
Education Ministry book on the yean 
1939 to 1949: “The numerical standoff 


because they smugly expected the 
Arab states to sweep back in victori¬ 
ously but because they were afraid 
and, in some cases, expelled by Israeli 
soldiers. 

The books freely use the term 
“Palestinian” to refer to a people and 
a nationalist movement, unheard of 
in the previous texts. They refer to 
the Arabic name for the 1948 war - 
the Naqba, or catastrophe - and they 
ask the pupils to put themselves in 
the Arabs’ shoes and consider how 
they would have felt about Zionism. 

Finally, the books no longer sep¬ 
arate Jewish and Israeli history from 
events around the world but weave 
them into a single tapestry. “Only 10 
years ago much of this was taboo,” 
reflected Eyal Naveh, a history 
Professor at Tel Aviv University and 
the author of one of the new ninth- 
grade textbooks on the 20th centu¬ 
ry. “We were not mature enough to 
look at these controversial problems. 
Now we can deal with this the way 
Americans deal with the Indiaos and 



A claw In prograw In a aehool In the ultraorthodox Mea Sahrin neighbourhood of 
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between the two sides in the conflict was 
horrifyingly unbalanced. The Jewish 
community numbered 650,000. The 
Arab states together came to 40 million. 
The chances of success were doubtful and 
the Jewish community had to draft every 
possible fighter for the defence of the 
community." 

This shift in perspective is common 
to the work of the new historians who are 
relying on newly opened state archives 
and the emotional distance of a young 
generation. 

Instead of portraying the early 
Zionists a.s pure, peace-loving pioneers 
who fell victim to Arab hatred, the new 
historians focus on the early leaders’ 
machinations to build an iron-walled 
Jewish state regardless of the con,se- 
quences for non-Jews living in the coun- 
tty. 

The controversy that this narrative 
has generated mirrors the wider dispute 
in Israel between those who favour more 
concessions to the Arabs and those who 
fear that such concessions place Israel’s 
legitimacy and its very existence at risk. 

But the arrival of the new textbooks 
also mirrors the growing acceptance of 
some new history by Israelis. I.ast year, 
when the country marked its 50th birth¬ 
day, a television series known as Tkuma, 
or rebirth, offered a more complex and 
less varnished version of Israeli history 
than had been typically shown. And a new 
military history book of Israel by a group 
of mainstream military historians has just 
been published that explodes several key 
myths about Israeli military feats. 

M ichael yaron, who is in 

charge of the history curriculum at 
the Ministry of Education, says that the 
issue is one of historical accuracy; he calls 
the changes salutary. He took up his post 
five years ago, during the liberal admin¬ 
istration of Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin, and quietly continued his work 
after Benjamin Netanyahu, a conserva¬ 
tive, was elected in 1996, finishing 
approval of the new books just as Ehud 
Barak, who is in Rabin’s mould, was 
sworn in in July. 

“We are beginning a new era in his¬ 
tory teaching where, for the first time in 
Israeli textbooks, the picture is not black 
and white,” Yaron said. “That was an 
important goal of mine when I came, to 
make sure the Palestinian perspective was 
included. My second goal was to end the 
practice oneparately teaching Jewish and 
Israel histdry on the one hand and world 
histoi - file other. It was absurd. We 
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used to spend one year teaching the 
Holocaust and the next teaching the 
Second World War. Now we will teach 
Jewish history in the larger context of 
other events. This doesn’t minimise 
Zionism. It puts it in context.” 

Yaron’s department began integrat¬ 
ing Jewish and world history for middle 
school in its sixth grade textbooks sever¬ 
al years ago and is finishing this project 
with the new ninth grade books that have 
just been printed. Since ninth grade his¬ 
tory class is devoted to the 20th century, 
when Israel was formed, this is the year 
when controversy may be expected. 

Israel has a number of state-approved 
school systems and the new books will 
only he used in the mainstream secular 
system that serves about 60 per cent of 
the population. The religious state system 
and the strictly-observant systems that 
operate with state approval and funds will 
not use the new books, meaning that the 
divisions between the various sectors may 
now be aggravated further. 

There are three new competing 
ninth-grade history books for the secular 
system, one from rheMinistry’s own pub¬ 
lishing division and two produced pri¬ 
vately with Ministry approval. All three 
take a much broader, more textured 
approach to Israeli history than textbooks 
have done in the past. 

New books for the 10 th, 11th and 
12th grades are due in the coming year 
and all take the new approach of inte¬ 
grating Jewish history with world history. 
One ninth-grade book is Pasmgc to the Past 
by Kezia Tabibyan, which not only men¬ 
tions the 1948 massacre carried out by 
radical Zionist forces in the village of Deir 
Yassin, something Kezia Tabibyan says 
had never been done in a ninth-grade text 
before, but also engages in a kind of his¬ 
toriography by asking students to reflect 
on the use of myths in nation-building. 

“If I want to educate the citizens of 
Israel after 2000 they must know that 
there is another point of view about 
things like our War of Independence,” 
Kezia Tabibyan said. “They must deal 
with Deir Yassin. They must know that 
there was another people that had their 
life here.” 

The Ministry book, edited by Danny 
Jacoby, is in some ways the most radied 
of the three. Its discussion of why the 
Palestinians became refugees includes the 
sentence, “There were iso localities in 
which the Jewish fighting forces con¬ 
ducted expulsion actions.” The book also 
fraitkly discusses how Jews from North 
Africa and the Arab world felt miiitrcatcd 


by European Jews when they came to 
Israel. 

Clearly, parr of what is driving the 
change in history texts is the ongoing 
West Asian peace effort. The accords 
between the Israelis and Palestinians call 
on each side to fight racism and provo¬ 
cation and instruct their populations in 
coexistence. 

Yet one of the issues that has troubled 
Israeli commentators most is the fact that 
the Palestinians are still using old 
Jordanian and Egyptian texts which never 
mention Israel and often portray Jews as 
evil and bloodthirsty.» 

An Israeli group called Palestinian 
Media Watch recently published the 
findings of its study of P^estinian text¬ 
books. In one textbook on Arab history, 
the group noted, is the sentence, “The 
best examples of racism and discrimina¬ 
tion in the world are Nazism and 
Zionism.” Another book, for sixth 
graders, says, “One must be careful 
around Jews because they are lying trai¬ 
tors. ’ Khalil Mahshi, director of inter¬ 
national relations at the Palestinian 
Education Ministry, said he was troubled 
by the anti-Semitism that appeared in the 
books used by Palestinians but noted that 
new books were being written. 

“We are not rewriting our school his¬ 
tory books,” he .said. “We are writing them 
for the first time. It will take a few more 
years because we are just forming com¬ 
mittees to set up the guidelines.” Asked if 
the new books would include Israeli per¬ 
spectives on the dispute, Mahshi begged 
for indulgence, saying that while the 
Palestinians want to be treated as equals, 
their historical development has not been 
equal to that of the Jews. 

“We are attempting to be as objective 
as possible,” he said. “We should be liv¬ 
ing a new reality, taking a more mature 
view, but to do that means overcoming 
pain. To see the Zionist movement as 
having an equal right to our land as we 
do is to embark on a personal journey to 
history which is more complicated than 
most people realise. 

“It took me a long time and even then 
I am not there. Israelis are changing 
because they can afford it. They are now 
so rich and powerful that they can afford 
to be magnanimous and say, ‘OK, there 
arc people here we haven’t treated well.’ 
But when you ai« still dealing with daily 
difficulties and view them as the foult of 
the people next door, can you afford to 
be so mt^animous?” ■ 

New York Time$ Service 
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■ URANIUM PRODUCTION 


From ore to yellow cake 

Uranium Corporation of India's mining and processing facilities in Bihar's Singhbhum district present 
a range of capabilities in the specialised field. 


IS SUBRAMANIAN 

SUHRID SANKAR CHATTOPADHYAY 

m Jaduguda 

Pictures Sushonto Potronobish 


N A rURAL uranium converted into pellets is the vital fuel 
for eight nuclear reactors in the country, called Pressurised 
Heavy Water Reactors (PHWRs), two e’ch at Rawatbhatta in 
Rajasthan Kalpakkam in Tamil Nadu Narora in Uttar Pradesh 
ind Kakrapar in Gujarat Heavy water is both the moderator 
and the coolant in these reactors 

The mining and milling (that is, processing) of uranium 
ore the first steps leading to nuclear power generation are 
undertaken in India by the public sector Uranium Corporation 
of India I imited (UCIL), which comes under the administra 
tive control of the Department ofAtomic Energy (DAE) UCIL 
Itself was founded in 1967 with its headquarters at Jaduguda in 
east Singhbhum district of Bihar where the country s first 
underground uranium mine was established the same year 
UCIL manages the mining of uranium ore and its processing 
into uranium oxide concentrates, or yellow cake Yellow cake 
IS sintered and made into fuel pellets at the Nuclear Fuel 
( omplex, Hyderabad 

Uranium is found in nature in the form of minerals I here 
ire more than 100 such minerals present in almost all rocks 
The German scientist Martin Heinrich Klaproth isolated ura 
mum in 1789 in a sample oi pitchblende (It was only in 1896 
that A H Becquerel discovered that uranium underwent 
radioactive decay The discovery of nuclear fission by Otto 
Hahn and F Strassmann in 19^9 brought uranium into the 
limelight) 

The Atomic Minerals Division of the DAL is responsible 
for uranium prospecting, UCIL mines and processes the ore 
Commercially exploitable levels of ore deposits were found at 
Jaduguda in 1950 and at nearby Bhatin and Narwapahar later 
in the 160-km-long and 2-km-wide Singhbhum thrust belt 
Picturesque Jaduguda is 230 km from Calcutta and 24 km 
from Jamshedpur It is hemmed in by the Chhotanagpur 
hills Thcvalleyisawashwithpaddyfields TheSubarnareldia 
flows nearby People belonging to the Santhal, Munda and 
Ho tribes live in the area 

Although the ore is mined at all the three underground 
mmes, all milling is carried out at Jaduguda Here the mine 
and the mill are next to each other 


A S you step into the “cage ’ in the shaft and the switch is 
thrown, it is dark all around The lift speeds down In a 
couple of minutes, you step out - 605 metres below the sur¬ 
face of the earth, in an area that is well lit and venulated Now 
Kou are in the heart of the Jaduguda mine 

The tunnels go in diHereqt direaions Occasionally, min- 
:is with then machinery appear. A conveyor belt transports 



Rising over the undeiground mine shaft at Jaduguda, a 
41-nietre concrete tower housing equipment that enables 
the movement of men and materials through the shaft. 


Mines and plants operated by UCIL 
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An ovorall view of the uranium processing miii and aiited facliities in a verdant setting in the Chhotanagpur area. 
(Below) Uranium ore from the Jaduguda mine being transported by conveyor belt to the processing mill. 



I L Bhasin who until 
his death on August 2 of a 
heart attack was the 
Chairman and Managing 
Director of UC II, was in 
charge of the design of the 
three shafts (Bhasin had 
briefed a group of visiting 
journalists on the activi¬ 
ties of UCIL, just last 
month) 

On top of the shaft 
and on the surface is a 41 - 
m concrete tower that 
houses machinery Two 
multi-rope friction 
winders control the skip 
and the cage The skip can 
haul 5 tonnes of ore at a 
time ftom a loading sta¬ 
tion situated 605 m below 
the sutface The cage has 


lumps of uranium ore into a measuring bin which, in turn, emp¬ 
ties the ore into a skip The skip, a huge bucket, is hoisted and 
the ore is emptied on the surface 

The circular, concrete-lined main mine shaft has a diame¬ 
ter of 5 metres and it is sunk to a depth of 640 m It was sunk 


two decks to transport 

men and materials 

As you go down the shaft, there is an operating level eVety 
65 m, which is connected to the ore drives At every alternate 
level there is a pumping station 

One sub-station widi high tension lines of6,600 volts could 


in two stages - the first stage went to a depth of 315 m and the 
second stage from 315 m Later, an auxiliary third shaft to a 
fiinher depth of350 m was sunk The three shafts together go 
to a depth if >90 m 


be spotted at a depth of434 m Elsewhere, in a rock-cut “tem¬ 
ple”, IS a control room with automatic panels. 

S.C. Bhowmik, Mines Superintendent, explamed how the 
uranium pre bodies are prised out. “Earlier, we used the hand- 
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The Narwapahar mine, one of the most modem In the country. Is the only unde^und mine In India where a ramp as well as 
a shaft Is In use to go down the mine. A signalling system controls the traffic of trucks that go down hundreds of metres to 
transport mining personnel and the ore. 


drill jack hammer Now we use electiically operated jumbo 
drills 

The ore extracted from different levels is collected in a cen¬ 
tral crushing station, 580 m below the ground I he crushing is 
done in the mine itself At a nearby washing station, the rocks 
are sprayed with water Then a big jaw crusher breaks the ore 
lumps to a size of about 200 mm The crushed ore is stored in 
ore pockets below the crushing station at a depth of 605 m 
Here a conveyor belt loads the crushed ore into a measuring bin 
which, in turn, loads the ore into the skip The ore is finally 
hoisted to the surface in the skip This ore is transported to the 
mill About 750 tonnes of ore a day is extracted at Jaduguda 

Bhasin stressed the importance given to the safety of the 
workers He said “We lay great 
emphasis on providing adequate 
ventilation in all the three mines 
The most effective way of con¬ 
trolling radon and airborne 
radioactive dust from the mine 
air 1 $ proper ventilation ” At 
Jaduguda, the mam shaft is used 
to supply fresh air There are also 
two ejchaust fens, located on the 
surface of the eastern and west¬ 
ern ends of the mine, which get 
nd of impure air 


L ocated 4 km west of 

Jaduguda is the much small¬ 
er Bhatm mine Entry mto this 
mine, which goes to a depth of 



J.L Bhasin, who was Chairman and Managb^ Diroctor 
of UCiL (Rl^} R.P. Sangupta, General Manager of the 
Narwapahar mine. 


155 m, IS by means of an adit and two winzes Bhatin’s urani¬ 
um deposit IS the western extension of the jaduguda ore body 
This mine has been producing ore since 1986 87 and produc¬ 
tion now IS around 1 50 tonnes a day 1 his ore is transported 
to the Jaduguda mill 

1 he Narwapahai mine is 12 km away from Jaduguda It is 
one of the most modern mines in the country Bhasin said state- 
of the art technology involving trackless mining with decline” 
and ramps in stopes was utilised here for ore extraction from 
depths of up to 140 m 

I he Narwapahar mine is also an underground one, but the 
preferred entry here is down a ramp rather than through the 
shaft This is the only underground mine m India where such 

dual type access is possible At a 
production point, a jumbo drill 
bores into the rock that contains 
uranium ore Trucks transport 
the ore outside 

The Narwapahar mine was 
set up at a cost of Rs 216 crores 
I he 5-m diameter shaft here is 
sunk to a depth of 355 m The 
working level is up to 275 m The 
mine now produces about 650 
tonnes of ore a day, it is planned 
to increase production to about 
1,000 tonnes 

According to R P Sengupta, 
General Manager of the 
Narwapahar mine, trackless min¬ 
ing equipment such as jumbo 
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Uranium ora being coliectad in bins at a depth of 580 
metres. (Beiow right) Yeiiow cake, or magnesium diuranate, 
the end product of uranium processing, is sent 
to the Nuciear Fuei Compiex in Hyderabad where it is 
sintered and made into fuei peiiets which power 
Pressurised Heavy Water Reactors. 

drill, low profile dump trucks and passenger carriers were intro¬ 
duced for the first time in the country here 

O Acharya mine manager, said the jumbo drill used drill 
bits made of tungsten carbide As these drill bits cut into the 
rock, rock particles flew out 

T Ht mill at Jaduguda is a modern complex with a massive 
chemical house It can process 1,000 tonnes of ore a day 
Here there is also a sulphuric acid manufacturing unit and a 
plant to recover byproducts 

According to K K Ben, Director (Technical), UCIL, the 
processing is done in three stages crushing, grinding and leach- 
in g.i'rhe ore IS crushed and ground and uranium leached into 











A Jumbo drill cuts the earth deep down the Narwapahar mine. 

solution by sulphuric acid The The grinding produces a slurry which is 40 per cent solid; it 

solution IS filtered, conccntrat- is thickened into 60 per cent solid state This is nltcred to 80 per 
ed and purified, and uranium is cent solid state I his ore pulp is dissolved in sulphunc acid in 
precipitated in the form of mag- a process that lasts about 12 hours at a temperature of 40*to 50“ 
nesium diuranate, or yellow C Thus, the uranium gets oxidised and dissolved The left-out 
cake Crushing is done in stages solids are gangue minerals - waste products The uranium-bear- 
in rollers with 4'inch-diameter ing solution is filtered and purified by the ion exchange process 
iron rods and steel balls The of clanfiation Subsequently, the uranium is separat^ as mag- 
rods and the steel balls imp^ nesium diuranate after a reacuon with m^esia slurry 
on the ore, smashing it The AR Ray, General Manager (Electrical), UCIL, said that at 
smashed ore is sieved into 4- a certain perccnuge of the hydrogen value, the uranium gets 
inch, 2.5-inch, and one-inch precipitated The yellow cake thus formed is sent to the NFC 
particles. TTic 4-inch and 2 5- to be sintered into uranium bundles Once uranium is extract- 
mch particles are again crushed, ed, magnetite is recovered M^etite has applications in the 
to produce one-mch panicles, coal industry. 

which are mixed with water (to All the processes after leaching take place in the chemical 
prevent dust ftirmaaon) and house Double filtration is also done in the chemical house and 
ground. Its main purpose is to take out the uranium solution B 
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Villages and woes 

Tribal people living near the uranium mining and processing facilities say they are the victims 
of radiation. But UCIL attributes their afflictions to other factors. 


SUHRID SANKAR CHATTOPADHYAY 
T.S. SUBRAMANIAN _ 

U ranium Corporation of'India Limited (UCIL) is today 
at the centre o( a controversy which relates to allegations 
that tribal people living near the three tailings ponds outside 
Jaduguda have become victims of radiation. Tailings are 
radioactive waste that is left behind during uranium process¬ 
ing. Villages such as Dungridih, Chatitocha, Tilaitand, Mechua 
and Matigora, are situated between 250 metres to 3.5 km from 
the UCIL facilities. 

Chanshyam Biruli, president of Jharkhand Organisation 
Against Radiation (JOAR), which leads a struggle on behalf of 
the tribal people, says that a survey conducted by the organisa¬ 
tion in 1997 revealed that a large number of residents of the 
villages suffer from cancer, skin diseases, physical deformities, 
blindness, brain damage, disruption of menstrual cycle or loss 
of fertility. Children arc the most affected, according to him. 
Biruli belongs to Tilaitand village. 

Top officials of UCIL and scientists of the Environmental 
Survey Laboratory (ESL), Jaduguda, which is under the Bhabha 
Atomic Research Centre (BARC), refute the allegations and cite 
a BARC committee report in support of their stand. The report, 
which was submitted in December 1998, says: “The team was 
convinced and unanimously agreed that the diseases pattern 
cannot be ascribed to 
radiation exposure in 
these areas.” 

Since uranium 
forms only 0.5 per cent 
of the ore, almost the 
entire bulk of the mate¬ 
rial handled is rejected as 
waste. 'I'he waste, how¬ 
ever, contains ail the 
radionuclides other than 
uranium that occur in 
the ore. It also carries 
additive chemicals such 
as manganese, sulphates 
and chlorides. As 
Radun-222, a kind of 
radiation, is emitted 
from the tailings, the 
waste has to be disposed 
of carefully. The tailings 
are neutralised with lime 
and carried from 
Jaduguda through 
pipelines to the tailings 
ponds. Clean water from 


the ponds comes out of decantation wells and is taken through 
a closed channel to an effluent treatment plant for the removal 
of radium and manganese. The solid tailings are retained in the 
ponds. 

The ponds, situated about 2 km from J/duguda, are engi¬ 
neered structures with massive bunds made of rocks and earth. 
These bunds/embankments are 125 metres wide at the base and 
25 metres high. 

When the controversy erupted in 1991, it was of a differ¬ 
ent nature. Ir began as an agitation against UCIL displacing 
local people in order to construct the Aird tailings pond. The 
tribal people who were threatened with displacement formed 
the Jharkand Adivasi Bistapit Nirojgar Sangh undet Biruli’s 
leadership. He told Frontline: “When UCIL started mining in 
Jaduguda our families gave away their lands. They have not 
received compensation for them. Our demands are that those 
who lost their land in recent times in the proce.ss of expansion 
of the company’s activities should be employed in UCIL, given 
compensation based on the price of land, and provided with 
alternative land to set up their homesteads.” 

After several meetings with the organisation’s leaders, UCIL 
agreed to allot 12 decimal of land at Do Vani village to 30 dis¬ 
placed villagers and pay a compensation of Rs.65,000 to each 
fiunily to build a house. J.L. Bhasin, UCIL’s Chairman and 
Managing Director, said; “We were willing to give compensa¬ 
tion and employment to the displaced villagers but Biruli tried 



A wMa embairiiinent under construction for th* thifd taiflnfli pond. 
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to coerce us into cinpJo)dngpcop]i 
choice. We were not ready to 
that.” 

However, UCIL’s problems on this 
count were far from over. The 
Jharkhand Adivasi Bistapit Nirojgar 
Sangh transformed itself into the 
Jharkhand Organisation Against 
Radiation as its members felt that radi¬ 
ation from the ponds affected the inhab¬ 
itants of the area. 

In a report in CSE-Down to Earth \ . ’ V \ 

Feature Service, entitled “A deformed 
existence” and dated June 4, 1999, 

Manish Tiwari quoted Biruli as saying, 

“Many women in the area complain of 
disrupted menstrual cycles. This area 
also has a high rate of either miscarriages 
or still-born babies... Biruli claims that 
nearly 30,000 people living in 15 villages 
in the five-km radius of the tailings 
ponds arc exposed to radiation. ‘Earlier, 
children were still-born. Now they die 
within few days of their birth,’ he says. 

He also claims that nearly one-third of 
the women living in these areas are suf¬ 
fering from loss of fertility. Even animals 
such as cows and buffaloes are suffering 
from rare diseases.” 

The JOAR found a friend in Medha Patkar, the anti- 
Narmada Valley Project activist, who visited the villages. 
According to Biruli, “her visit was a source of strength and sup¬ 
port to the people.” 

Pano Majhi, a JOAR activist, told Frontline that “none of 
the doctors in the area could say for sure that radiation is the 
cause of the ailments, yet cases of tuberculosis, cancer and child 
mortality are high here.” His fether, an cx-UCILempioyee, died 
of cancer at the age of 42. Dopan Majhi (65), pradhan of 
Tilaitand, said: “When UCIL started its operations, a lot of my 
contemporaries were employed there. They are all dead now.” 

According to Jyotsna Tirkey, a member of the Adivasi 
Mahila Manch, which works in close association with JOAR, 
it has been found that since 1990, more and more women are 
becoming barren in the villages situated near Jaduguda. Many 
of those who conceived gave birth to still-born or deformed 
babies. She said: “This has shattered the soci¬ 
ological pattern in the villages. More and more 
marriages are breaking up and the practice of 
bigamy is growing.” 
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A.H. Khan, scientific officer of the 
Jaduguda mine, measuring the radiation 
readings with the help of a dosimeter. 


T he Bihar Government set up a commit¬ 
tee of the Legislative Council (Rajya 
Vidhan Parishad Paryavaran Samiti) under the 
chairmanship of Gautam Sagar Rana to inves¬ 
tigate the matter. The committee, in its report 
submined in December 1998, said: “The waste 
material, which contains traces of radioactive 
materials, should be taken to the effluent tteat- 
ment plants by pipes. It was noticed by the 
team ^at water from the dumping ground is 
returned by open drains. This may aUow some QhanshyMn Biruli, president of 
of the radioactive materials to be absorbed by the Jharltand Orgaiilsatlon 
the soil, which may result in long-term radia- Against Radiation. 



]| tion problems.” The report said that 
there were traces of radiation, up to 0.2 
millirem (mr) an hour, in the “flowing 
water exposed to the public”. 

The committee expressed concern 
§ about the safety aspect with regard to the 
tailings ponds. It said: “The people and 
cattle have free and uncheck^ access to 
the area around the mines. The dump¬ 
ing ponds arc unfenced and there are no 
proper warning signs to restrict entiy.” 

Bhasin said that the committee 
members “bulldozed the people” and 
did not have a medical practitioner on 
the panel. Biruli would just collect five 
people and declare that they suffered 
from die effects of radiation, he alleged. 
He added that Biruli did not associate 
himself with any committee. Bhasin said 
that the I.egislative Council Committee 
report contained contradictions. The 
report noted that “none of them (affect¬ 
ed tribal people) mentioned any prob¬ 
lem relating to radiation hazard...” and 
that “the radiation was well within tol¬ 
erance limits.” 

Bhasin said: “The report is ambigu¬ 
ous. It is in no way conclusive.” On the 
one hand it says that the symptoms could 
be attributed to radiation while on the other hand it says that 
there is no proof that the local people had really been affected 
by radiation, he added. 

The BARC committee came to Jaduguda in November 
1998 at the request of the State Government. Its report, enti¬ 
tled “Medical Survey of Inhabitants Residing Within Two-Km 
Radius of the UCIL’s Tailings Storage Pond”, says: “In order 
to make a factual assessment regarding health impacts, if any, 
on account of radiation emission from the UCIL’s tailings .stor¬ 
age pond, a detailed medical survey was carried out by a team 
of doctors and scientists from BARC.” The 11-member team 
consisted of Dr. S.S. Ali, medical officer-in-charge. Trombay 
Dispensary, and overall-in-charge, zonal dispensaries; Dr. L. 
Kasturi, head of the paediatric unit, BARC Hospital; Dr. M. 
Seshadri, Bio-Medical Group, and Dr. D.K. Ghosh. Besides, 
there were two doctors each from the Bihar Government and 
UCIL, two doctors, including a nuclear med- 
^1 icinc specialist from the Tata Main Hospital, 
Jamshedpur, and a scientist from the ESL. 

I The BARC report says that the short-list- 
“ cd (doubtful) cases were examined in the hos- 
^ pital and the others at the villages. As most of 
^ the cases were of children. Dr. Kasturi “exam¬ 
ined them in detail, reviewed the investiga¬ 
tions, discussed with othet team members... 
and concluded the opinion.” Seshadri and 
Ghosh reviewed the monitoring levels provid¬ 
ed by the ESL and personally verified them by 
doing the re-monitoring themselves. 

The committee concluded: “The consen¬ 
sus of all the doaors was that the cases exam¬ 
ined had congenital anomalies, diseases due to 
genetic abnormalitia like thalassaemia major 
and retinitis pigmentosa, moderate to gross 
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splenomegaly clue to chronic malarial 
infection (as this is hyperendemic area), 
malnutrition, post encephalitis, post 
head injury sequelae and certain habits 
(alcohol) and have no relation to radia¬ 
tion.” Its report adds: “ Fhe team was 
convinced and unanimously agreed that 
the diseases’ pattern cannot be ascribed 
to radiation exposure in any of these 
cases.” 

In addition to a piocess of case-by- 
case medical examination, two BAR(2 
committee membeis and a Bihar 
Government doctor measured the radi¬ 
ation level from the tailings ponds and 
the nearby areas on November 30,1998. 
They were assisted by three 
scientific/technical members of the ESL. 
The instrument used was a dosimeter. 
'J'he measurements were conducted one 
metre from the ground. These readings 
were compared with the readings taken 
between I993and 1997. The conclusion 
was that “the operations undertaken by 
the U(]1L in the Jadtiguda environment 
have not resulted in any increase in the 
natural background radiation levels pre¬ 
scribed by the Atomic Energy 
Regulatory Board (AERB).” 

Bhasin said that malnutrition is the 
main cause of the high incidence of 
tuberculosis and child mortality and the 
low level of health among the tribal peo¬ 
ple. The men are generally healthy until 
the age of 27. He said that after thar they 
took to drinking. This coupled with 
their poor economic background result¬ 
ed in the deterioration of their healrh, he 
said. 


T OP UCIL officials accompanied a 
team of |ournalists to the tailings 
ponds. The ponds are surrounded on 
three sides by verdant hills. In the valley 
there are paddy fields and the villages. 

The ponds cover an area of 82.28 
acres (32.9 hectares), 35 acres (14 
hectares) and 76 acres (30.4 hectares) 
respectively. I’he first two have solid 
embankments .is prescribed by rhe AERB. The bund for the 
third is under construction at a cost of Rs.2 crorcs. 

At the first pond, saturated with tailings, A.H. Khan, sci¬ 
entific officer and offiter-in-charge, ESL, measured the radia¬ 
tion readings with the help of the dosimeter. Inside the pond 
the device registered a radiation count of 0.75 microGray an 
hour, which is three times the permissible limit of 0.25 
micro^ray an hour. However, the level started dropping as the 
meter was moved away from the pond. It read 0.2 microGray 
an hoiu on the embankment, 0.17 outside the bund, then 0.15 
and 0,11 outside - all below the permissible limit. In the third 
pi nd, me reading on the bund was 0.14 microGray. Khan said; 
“II the ndiation count just outside the tailings pond falls below 
the pei||^ssible limit, then it is obvious that in the nearby vil¬ 



Gandhar Karmakar of Mechua village and 
(below) MIthun Patra of Bhatin village, 
both seven years old, carried by their 
fathers. A BARC report survey found that 
crippling diseases among people 
In the villages near the tailings pond could 
not be ascribed to radiation. 



lages it is much lower.” (These limits are 
set by the International Commission on 
Radiological Protection). He said that 
u radiation from the ponds did not go 
beyond a few metres. 

According to Khan, the local back¬ 
ground radiation in the area is 0.15 
microGray an hour. For the common 
man, the threshold limit is 0.25 
microGray an hour. The annual limir is 
1,000 microGray. One would receive 
this limit (of 1,000 microGray) only if 
one were to stand in the pond for four 
hours every day, 365 days of a year. 

Khan, who has been on the 
International Atomic Energy Agency’s 
(IAEA) technical/advisory committees, 
said; “In the last 33 years, there has been 
no significanr impact on radiation 
because of the UCIL’s operations.” He 
said that while the limit was 20 mil- 
lisieverts for a mine worker, the average 
radiation doses received by him in the 
last five years at jaduguda, Bhatin and 
Narwapahar were eight, five and seven 
millisieverts respectively. 

K.K. Beri, Director (Technical), 
UCIL, said; “We give all the informa¬ 
tion to the IAEA.” He said that envi¬ 
ronmental gamma radiation 
measurements were done in 22 places up 
to a distance of 25 km (at Jamshedpur) 
and they indicated that UCIL’s opera¬ 
tions had virtually no impact on the 
environment. The places included the 
Jaduguda, Bhatin and Narwapahar 
mines, Dungridih north and south, 
Chatitocha, Tilaitand, Matigora and 
Jamshedpur. The natural background 
exposure level in this region varied from 
782 to 1,586 microGray a year with an 
average of 1,106 microGray a year. In 
fact, the allowable gamma radiation level 
for exposure ro the public from the 
nuclear industry was 1,000 microGray a 
year above the natural regional back¬ 
ground level, Beri said. 

Bhasin said that each UCIL worker 
was sent for medical examination every 
five years. They undergo breath examination regularly. While 
the worker kept the medical examination record, UCiL kept 
the radiation records. “Not a single worker has asked for the 
records, nor have I denied him these when asked,” the CMD 
said. Between 1967 and 1994, 22 employees had been strick¬ 
en with cancer, he said. 

Bhasin said that UCIL wanted 15 families living near the 
first and third ponds to vacate. “That is not because there is a 
hazard of radiation but we want some elbow room.” UCIL 
offered these families alternative sites in three places, levelled 
the land and offered to instalhandpumps. 

The district administration is unable to shift them. Bhasin 
asked: “Why do they not shift?” Thus the stalemate continues. 
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] T wai wrong to have assumed that the 
news would not have reached here. 

It was a habit with her to come on 
solitary visits to her home in the village 
once in a way. As such, no one wondered 
why she had come. 

She had a bath, breakfasted and came 
and sat on the verandah. Her Amma 
(mother) came near her and started off 
without any preliminaries: “Siidha 
Kutty, is what we hear true.’” 

“What did you hear?” She looked 
straight at her mother, deliberating on 
how to build a wall of words around her¬ 
self 

Amma closed her eyes and said in a 
low voice: “That you and Prabhakaran 
are separating...” Amma had this habit of 
closing her eyes when she had something 
embarrassing to say. Sudha decided to 
take an aggressive stance instead of giv¬ 
ing a direct reply. “Who sends such tele¬ 
graphic news over to you.” 

Amma sat down a little distance away 
and stretched her legs on the stone steps. 
“Sreedevi had come to Narayanan 
Kutty’s place two days ago. Her Devoo’s 
husband is in Madras, isn’t he?” 

Her younger sister’s mother-in-law 
had the habit of broadcasting gossip to 
relatives. 

“It was in Vishalam’s letter also.” 
Once she got the news from her elder 
sister, Chandrie, the younger one, would 
also write and tell her mother. 

Sudha stepped out into the open 
front yard. Although it was only ten 
o’clock in the morning, it was unpleas- 
andy warm. She walked close to the shade 
of the wall. As she walked a little fast, her 
rubber slippers made a noise by tapping 
on her heels. 

She came to this old house, where her 
mother stayed by herself for solace and 
quiet. There was no telephone to disturb 
her. She did not have to dress up and 
entertain guests. She did not have to keep 
awake until midnight with an artificid 
smile on her face, pretending to enjoy the 
jokes of Prabhakaran’s executive col¬ 
leagues. But then, to come down here, she 
would get permission only once in a 
while. That too, only for three or four 


days. 

The first question Amma always 
asked was: “When do you have to go 
back?” She did not ask it this time. When 
she walked back and reached the veran¬ 
dah, Amma said: “People are saying all 
sorts of things. What did really happen?” 

She did not reply. 

“As far as I could make out...” 

“It is true, Amma. It’s better for us to 
separate.” 

Amma sat down, staring at the steps. 

When the girl help in the kitchen 
came and asked for something, Amma 
got up and went inside. 

Sudha had come on 15 days’ leave 
from the Bank. Some people at the Bank 
had an inkling about what was happen¬ 
ing. She spoke frankly only to the Cashier, 
Nirmala Srinivasan. It was Nirmala who 
fixed up a room for her at the YWCA. 

Amma liked to live by herself She 
never encouraged visits from relatives or 

A Maiayalam story by the JnanpKh 
Award winner, translated 
by V. ABDUUA. 

friends. She had no complaints when the 
children did not visit her. Once a month 
she would write inland letters to her three 
childen, whether or not they replied. She 
would always have the help of some girl 
from the neighbouring house. On the last 
occasion Sudha came, Amma told her 
about the impending wedding of the girl 
who had been helping her until then. 
Amma presented the girl with a gold 
chain weighing one sovereign. 

“All the three of you must try and help 
her out. You can send money orders in 
Kuttiraman’s name. Or else you can send 
them in my name.” 

Vishaledathi and Chandrie were to 
give three hundred rupees each. Sudha 
was asked to give four hundred rupees. 
Two of them worked, and they had no 
children. In the case of Sudha, she had to 
pay a hundred rupees more. 

When that girl went away on getting 
married, her younger sister came to help 
in the kitchen. 

Vishaledathi was concerned that 
Amma lived alone. In 
Thiruvananthapuram she had a large 
house with a retinue of servants. And it 


was an occasion when all of them had 
gathered there. “There is not even a doc¬ 
tor nearby to sec Amma when she fells 
ill,” Vishaledathi complained. 

“1 will not fall ill,” was Amma’s reply. 

A black fowl with her chicks came 
through a gap in the wall near the banana 
grove and hesitantly looked around the 
yard to peck for food. 

“It IS a wild fowl. It always comes at 
this time. God knows where it’s from," 
Sudha heard Amma saying. 

She looked at them with amused 
interest. The mother hen was frightened 
at seeing people around. 

Hiding herself under the shadows, 
Sudha hesitantly moved forward to take 
a closer look. The mother hen clucked in 
fright and ran away, followed by the 
chicks. 

Amma said nothing while they ate 
lunch. 

I N the evening Sreedharettan, brother 
of her younger sister’s husband, came. 
He was the headmaster of the local High 
School and one of the leaders of the 
community. 

Sudha enquired about his femily and 
bemoaned the absence of any breeze in 
that warm weather. She readied herself 
for a cross-examination by him on the 
basis of local gossip. 

“How many days’ leave do you have, 
Sudha Kutty?” 

“One week.” 

Amma intervened: “I don’t have milk 
to serve you tea.” 

Sreedharan said he did not want tea. 
Sudha was at a loss when small talk 
gave out. But Sreedharan began talking of 
the oppressive heat in Madras, about the 
wealth reportedly amassed by Jayalalitha, 
about Karunanidhi’s rule and so on while 
Sudha sat listening with nothing to add 
on her own. As the conversation petered 
out into nothing, he got up to leave. 

She had heard that this man’s name 
had also come up when marriage pro¬ 
posals for her were under discussion. 

A SWARM of dragon flies started 
buzzing around as sunset 
approached. She had heard in her child¬ 
hood that when dragon flics hovered low, 
it was the sign of approaching rain. She 
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wished ic would rain. The hear of the 
Meenam summer here was no less than 
the Vaikashi summer in Madras. Because 
of a family dispute over who shoulil spend 
the money for house repairs, there were 
no fans in the house. 

“Sleep in the south room. There will 
be some breeze there.” Amma said as she 
.served dinner. 

“I don’t mind sleeping anywhere." 

In Mother’s room there was a rusty 
old table fan, which Father had bought 
years ago. 

Sudha had not biought anything to 
read. Nor had she picked up anything on 
the way. Father’s old books lay in a heap 
on the round table in Amma’s room as 
she was in the habit of reading something 
for a while at night. But there were no 
new books there. Sudha took a look at the 
book Amma had kept on top of “World 
History”. It was “Hima Giri Vihara” 
(Discourses from the Snowcapped 
Mountains). 

A bed had been made in the south 
room. Sudha changed into a nightie. She 
looked at the time: Eight forty-five. In the 
city it would be time for Prabhakaran to 
have his two beers before getting home. 

Amma walked in. She said: “If you 
want, bring that table fan here. It is noisy 
but it still works.” 

“No, there’s no need.” 

To make Mother go away .soon, she 
sat on the bed as if she was about to lie- 
down. 

“Even then Amma wanted to talk. 

“You can speak out.” 

“If you want to separate after having 
lived together for five years....” 

She kept silent 

“What will people think when they 
hear of it?” 

Sudha turned a little so that she could 
avoid seeing MotheTs face. 

With the relief of having got a topic, 
she suddenly asked: “How does one 
phone from here if there is a need? ” 

“Now there’s a booth adjacent 
to the pharmacy. You can call any¬ 
where you want.” 

Again words dried up. 

“What have you decided to 
do?” 

“I’m thinking it over.” 

“Should I come?” Amma said. 
“Should I speak to Prabhakaran?” 

Sudha said hastily: “No, no.” 

Amma looked at her plaintively. 

Suppressing her anger, Sudha 
sa.d; ^There’s no need to bring 
ftl out a compromise, Mother.” 

Amma went out. 
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Sudha knew Amma would never talk 
about this again. Silent acquiescence was 
second nature with her. Father had died 
after a paralytic stroke had confined him to 
bed for a year and a half Amma never 
uttered to anyone a word of her suffering 
or the cruel blow of fate that she had been 
subjected to. Even when people murmured 
about the entire savings of the man having 
been grabbed by a step-sister, she was not 
known to have uttered a word of protest. 

Next morning Amma told Sudha: 
“Your Valiamma from Cholayil sent 
word she would like to see you.” 

She hesitated a while. 

“The old lady heard it from Janu, who 
gets milk for us from the neighbouring 
house.” 

“Hm... I’ll visit her.” 

“Last time also you said you’d go but 
didn’t. ” 

“All right.” 

“She’s eighty-four now. One doesn’t 
know how long she’ll last. She can’t sec a 
thing. Her eyes are gone. Otherwise she’s 
quite fit." 

Valiamma at Cholayil was Sudha’s 
grandmother’s elder sister. All the chil¬ 
dren called her Valiamma because Amma 
called her so. Valiamma used to come 
home to visit her younger sister. She was 
fond of doing Vishalcdathi’s hair in dif¬ 
ferent ways. She would make the three 
children sit before her at sundown and 
teach sandya vandanam, to recite evening 
prayers correctly. 

Grandmother would give the bed to 
Valiamma and sleep on the floor. 
Valiamma liked to tell stories to the chil¬ 
dren. She would get hold of Sudha Kutty 
for the purpose. Vishalcdathi would 
dodge her and Chandrie’s eyes would be 
heavy with sleep. 

There was the fascinating story of 
how Palat Koman, the warrior in 
Vadakkan Pattu, was kept concealed 
behind the long, flowing tresses of 
Unniyamma while she bathed in a pond. 


Then there was the story of Kovalan and 
Kannagi. Later, when she first visited 
Madurai, she recalled the story Valiamma 
had narrated: In sheer anger, Kannagi 
plucked her breast and threw it into the 
city, which was soon engulfed in flames. 
Valiamma would describe it as if she was 
an eye-witness to the holocaust. 

Back home, Sudha had decided to 
buy some gift for Valiamma. When she 
was about to go shopping, she picked a 
minor quarrel with Prabhakaran and lay 
down in her bed as a protest, refusing to 
go out. She got up only when it was time 
to leave for the railway station. 

Sudha last saw Valiamma the day 
before her wedding. More than five years 
had gone by. Even when Grandmother 
was alive, sbe somehow liked Valiamma 
more. Yes, she came home seven rimes 
after the wedding. On two occasions 
Prabhakaran was also with her. Every 
time Valiamma would enquire after her. 
Her house was hardly three furlongs 
away. And yet she could not visit her, for 
one reason or the other. 

The yrild fowl and its chicks came to 
the yard that day also. They appeared to 
be less frightened than the previous day. 
She went a little closer. They were moth¬ 
er-hen and chicks all right. She watched 
as sunlight hit their smooth feathers and 
dispersed as blobs of light. 

“You have some guests coming,’ 
came a loud voice, hearing which the fowl 
and the chicks .scurried away into hiding. 

When she looked, it was Sreedevi 
Amma and her younger sister. 

Amma observed the traditional cour¬ 
tesies and asked them to take their seats. 
She asked Janu to make tea. 

Amma looked at Sudha a little 
uncomfortably and disappeared inside. 
Her glance was significant. “Hear your 
bellyml” was what it meant. 

“Sudha, sit down. You mustn’t take 
offence if I am a little outspoken.” 

She did not sit down. She foiled in 
her attempt to laugh. 

“You may spe^.” 

“Why beat about the bush? I 
have to speak out. If what I’ve 
heard is correct, things are bad 
indeed.” 

Sudha somehow pretended to 
laugh. She said nonchalandy: “It’s 
bad but there’s no way out.” 

Srefdcvi Amma’s face dark¬ 
ened as she looked at her younger 
sister who took the hint and said: 
“There’s something in what 
Narayanan Kutty has written. It 
brings shame to the foffliiy.” 


Silent acquiescence was second 
nature with her... Amma never 
uttered to anyone a word of her 
suffering or the cruel blow of fate 
that she had been subjected to. 
Even when people murmured 
about the entire savings of the 
man having been grabbed by a 
stepsister, rte was not known to 
have uttered a word of protest. 
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n’om childhood sho had dovel- 
oped a surprising ability to shut 
her ears to unwanted talk and 
commotion. Sho had learnt to bo 
deaf to questions regarding 
names, characters In novels, the 
topograidiy of places seen during 
childhood, the faces of some of 
her classmates ■■■ 


Sudha stood there, a silent lis¬ 
tener. 

} “To live together for five years 
! and then put an end...” 

Sreedevi Amma looked at her 
I sister as if asking her to proceed. 

I “Faults and failures there would 
I be, but one has to accept them. 
Married life involves that. How 
much your Mother suffered!” 

Sudha attempted to laugh. 

First she had wanted to say 
“Sreedevi Amma, the fault is not 
Prabhakaran’s but mine,” but then 
decided to say nothing. 

They went on talking. From childhood 
she had developed a surprising ability to 
shut her ears to unwanted talk and com¬ 
motion. She had learnt to be deaf to ques¬ 
tions regarding names, characters in novels, 
the topography of places seen during child¬ 
hood, the foces of some of her classmates 
in the elementary school and so on. 

I As they got up to leave, Sreedevi 
’ Amma said: “Do you think I have talked 
at length to no purpose?” 

Sudha laughed and replied, “No, not 
at all.” 

“Don’t you think there’s something 
in what I said?” 

“Yes.” 

She sighed in relief. “What have you 
decided?” 

Sudha said laughing: “Let me think 
It over.” 

With a wide grin denoting satisfaction 
at her mission having succeeded, Sreedevi 
Amma left, followed by her sister. 

Amma asked: “When are you going 
to Cholayil to sec Valiamma?” 

“I shall go.” 

Valiamma would also be getting 
ready to pour forth advice. 

At noon Sumathi, with whom she had 
been at the High School, came along with 
her three-year-old daughter. She used to 
wait for her every morning near Asari 
Valappu. The tiny wart below her nose 
seemed to have grown. She got married 
before she completed her tenth standard. 

She would not sit down although 
Sudha pressed her to do so. 

“Well, Sumathi, how are you?” 

“Oh, getting along.” 

She wore a shining sari, coloured 
blue, violet and red. It must have been 
brought by her husband who was work¬ 
ing in the Gulf. He would come home on 
a two-month leave every alternate year. 
Heady fr^rance enveloped Sumathi. 
Her neck and arms were loaded with gold 
ornaments. ^ 

“Will you be here for some time?” 


“Yes, for a few days.” 

Sumathi had built a house, and the 
house-warming was the following 
Monday. 

“Sudha Kutty, you must come.” 

“Yes, I shall, if I am here.” 

She ran her fingers through the hair 
of the child who was tracing the flowers 
printed on her mother’s sari. Sudha 
asked: “What’s her name? I’ve forgotten.” 

“Karthika.” 

She tried to hold Karthika by the 
hand but the child resisted and stayed 
with her mother. 

Sumathi moved a little closer to her 
and asked confidentially: “I heard there’s 
some family quarrel.” 

“Oh, you’ve also heard of it?” 

“I heard it from the wife of 
Shankerattan who came for the mosaic 
work. I couldn’t believe it.” 

Sudha just nodded. 

“Is it true, Sudha Kutty?” 

She laughed. “Yes, in a way.” 

Sumathi’s eyes widened in anxict)' as 
she bent down, almost touching Sudha’s 
forehead and whispered: “Don’t think 
I’m giving advice to people who are more 
educated and know the world better. It’s 
far better to get reconciled and decide to 
live together.” 

Sudha held her by the hand. 

“Let me think it over.” 

“It was a mistake to have decided not 
to have children. Whether it’s a boy or 
girl, such evil thoughts would not have 
crept in.” 

Sudha looked at Sumathi with some 
surprise. She had got a colloquial word of 
which she made a mental note: “evil 
thoughts”. 

Sumathi left. 

In the evening, when Janu brought 
the milk, she said that Cholayil Valiamma 
had again enquired after her. 

“You had better go,” Amma said. 

“Yes, m go tomorrow.” 

“There’s no need to give any money. 
All the same, ^e her something. When 


Visalam went she gave her fifty 
rupees, the old lady kept telling all 
and sundry about it for days on 
end.” 

Amma was laughing as she said 
this. For the first time during this 
visit Sudha saw the gloom on her 
face disappearing. 

Sudha wondered whether she 
should say that she would not com¬ 
pete with Visaledathi. 

She decided she would leave on 
Monday. She did not want to wait 
for her two weeks’ leave to be over. 
She had heard more than enough during 
her three days’ stay. 

Should she call Hyderabad? She had 
noted the mobile number in the note¬ 
book in her handbag. And she knew his 
direct office number. 

There was no one to be sent to reserve 
her ticket. She could get into the ladies’ 
compartment. After all, it was only a 
night’s journey. 

She had been told to ring up even 
when she went home. 

But he had added, “If possible.” 

The next day, after breakfast, she said: 
“I shall go and see Valiamma." 

“Take Janu with you.” 

1 here s no need. 

F irst she went to the new house that 
had come up at Asari Parambu. Filled 
with excitement and happiness, Sumathi 
did not know how to welcome her. The 
windows were being put in under the 
supervision of Narayanan, the carpenter. 

Sudha went round the inside of the 
house. 

“Both bedrooms have attached bath¬ 
rooms,” Sumathi said with obvious pride. 

Sudha had difficulty in refusing the 
invitation to have something to drink. 

“There was a letter saying he’s com¬ 
ing in July.” 

“Ask him to take you to Dubai. You 
should also see the place.” 

“That’s seems out of the question. It 
is allowed only for persons with high 
salaries.” 

AH the same Sumathi was a very 
happy person. 

“Sumathi, I’ll takeleaveofyou. I want 
to step in at Valiamma’s place.” 

“You remember what I told you?" 
“Yes, of course.” 

She turned round and laughed. 

'Vy/HEN she passed the bamboo dus- 
W tershcsawthenow-dried-upcAoiir. 
There used to be green bramble bushes 
on either side. The channel used to be foil 
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of water round the year. During the rains, 
water would overflow the bund and into 
the channel below which would form a 
minor tributary of the river. 

The house was builtbyValiachan, the 
great grandfather. In the plai.c of the “gate 
house,” there was a bamboo stile now. 
When she went up the steps and entered 
the front yard, there was no one there. 
Pepper had been spread out to dry on a 
bamboo mat. As she stood there hesi¬ 
tantly, she saw Thankedathi stepping 
into the verandah. 

“Ia)ok, who’s come. - Achamma 
complained even this morning that you’d 
go away without seeing her.” 

Thankedathi insisted on her sitting in 
the chair drawn up near the built-in 
bench with a back rest. She started talk¬ 
ing of family matters. Her two sons were 
studying and had gone to their hostel 
because of practical examinations. The 
youngest, a girl, was in the ninth stan¬ 
dard. 

When their mother died, her younger 
sisters took their share and settled down 
in new houses built by their husbands. 
“This crumbling house was given as my 
share. There was no one to speak up for 
me. 

Her voice broke as a customary trib¬ 
ute to the premature death of her hus¬ 
band. She wiped her eyes which were dry. 

“Where is Valiamma.^” 

“She’s in the north room. She cannot 
sec anything. She doesn’t like as to lead 
her by the hand. One day she might stum¬ 
ble and fall.” 

“No one will have any trouble on 
account of me,” Valiamma’s voice was 
heard from the door. 

With her hand on the door-frame, 
she stepped on to the verandah with 
meticulous accuracy. Sudha hurriedly got 
up and went near her. Even at eighty- 
four, Valiamma stood erect with not a 
trace of any stoop. Her blouse and the 
upper-cloth covering her were pure 
white. She wore a bordered mundu 
(dhoti) which glistened svith starch. 
Sudha stole a glance at Valiamma’s head 
with its prolusion of grey hair. When she 
had heard the story of how 
Komappan was hidden in the pond 
behind the loosened hair of 
Unniyamma, she had visualised the 
woman as Valiamma herself. 

When Thankedathi staned 
pulling up a chair, Valiamma told 
her: “I’ll sit here. Sudha Kutty, sit 
town,” 

Valiamma’s hand came towards 
i T arm more or less correctly. She 


sat down on the bench near Valiamma. 

“Sudha Kutty, you’ve put on a little 
weight?” 

Looking at her arm, she agreed. 

“Weren’t you panting when you took 
four steps towards me? Even without see¬ 
ing, I can understand by your breathing.” 
Valiamma laughed. 

Her grey eyes looked lifeless. But 
there were no wrinkles on her face though 
age had made furrows on her neck. 

“Thankam, make some tea. If you 
have any jackfruit, fry some.” 

Sudha said: “Oh, I don’t want any¬ 
thing. Just half a glass of tea, maybe.” 

Valiamma was waiting for 
Thankedathi to go to the kitchen. 

“Child, what have you decided?” 
Valiamma’s question came all of a sud¬ 
den, leaving Sudha jittery. 

“Don’t be frightened. I asked this not 
to berate you or find fault with you. Isn’t 
it more than four years since we met?” 

She felt relieved. 

“People here squirm when I speak 
out. They wonder what 1 can see with 
both my eyes clouded over with cataract. 
Can they sec what I see?” 

She had raised her voice a bit, perhaps 
for Thankedathi to hear her from the 
kitchen. 

Valiamma again lowered her voice: 
“What have you decided?” 

She felt disturbed. She began to 
breathe faster. 

“If you feel you had enough of one 
another, it is time you put an end to it. 
Marriage is a personal matter. There is no 
point in enacting marriage as a sort of cha¬ 
rade to satisfy people around you.” 

Sudha sighed, pulled up her legs and 
squatted on the bench facing Valiamma. 

Valiamma moved her head closer to 
hers. “My first husband... none of you 
would have seen him.” 

“My mother did. A singer, wasn’t 
he?” 

“He was a music teacher, A 
Bhagavathar. That was the problem. He 
conducted music classes at Sharon 
House. He ate at our place. He was a fine 
singer. He wore silver ear rings studded 


with a red stone each. He always had san¬ 
dal paste smeared on his forehead. Take 
it that I felt attracted to him.” 

Valiamma ran her fingers through her 
hair and chuckled. 

“He left before a year was over.” 

“Amma has mentioned that.” 

“He didn’t go of his own accord. I 
told him to go,” Valiamma murmured. 

Valiamma fixed her sightless gaze on 
some spot in the distance and smiled. 

“He had nothing material to give me 
even for my bare needs. I could have over¬ 
looked that. But he would talk and 
behave like a woman With a girhsh lisp 
and shyness to boot. There was nothing 
masculine about his appearance. 1 told 
him to his face that it was better to end 
our relationship. There was no other 
way.” 

Sudha had heard of Valiamma’s first 
marriage to the Bhagavathar but did not 
know any details. 

Then Grandfather came into the pic¬ 
ture. He was working in the Salt 
Department. They had three children. 
Grandfather died. The three children 
soon followed him. Only Valiamma sur¬ 
vived. 

“Haven’t you seen your Valiachan? 
He was not good-looking or handsome, 
was he?” 

“I’ve seen him when I was just a child. 
He was then ill and confined to bed.” 

“There was no other personality like 
him in the entire village. During festivals 
he would head the procession. If an ele¬ 
phant was in musth only Madhavan Nair 
could control it. If they wanted fireworks 
with eighteen bursts of colour, he alone 
could manage it.” 

Thankedathi brought tea. 

As long as she stood there, Valiamma 
sat in silent dignity. The moment she 
went in, Valiamma laughed once more. 

“On the outside he had the appear¬ 
ance of an angry cobra. He would lose his 
temper and shout at people. But at heart 
he was soft and kind as I alone knew. I 
had to say I had a cold, to see his anxiety 
and concern.” 

Valiamma’s laughter became louder. 
Sudha forgot her own troubles 
and problems. These were pushed 
to the back of her mind. She wait¬ 
ed to hear Valiamma’s words with 
the pleasurable anticipation of her 
childhood. 

“I had never been a domesti¬ 
cated person but an upheaval took 
place. It happened after I gave birth 
to Kuttyaranan. An obKSsion for a 
man took hold of me. Take it that 


Sudha forgot hor own 
troubles and problems. These 
were pushed to the back of 
her mind. She waited to hear 
Vallamma’s words with the 
pleasurable anticipation of 
her chlkHiood. 







Vallamma did not look satisfied at 
all. ‘‘True, If there are chlldron, 
their maintenance and upkeep 
should be provided for. But why 
should the Judge Interfere with 
persons who do not want to live 
together?” 


I felt attracted no end. I had to take 
firm control of myself and curse 
my abysmal stupidity. My will¬ 
power took charge and nothing 
came of it. But even then....” 

Without completing her 
words Valiamma opened her 
mouth wide and laughed. I 
noticed that she had lost very few 
teeth. 

“Then I was your age,” 
Valiamma added, sighing. 

“Valiamma, is that man still alive?” 

“Gone. All are gone. 1 alone am left 
behind. I have to wait till the call comes 
for me. One is not allowed to go of one’s 
own accord.” 

Valiamma shook her head as if she 
wanted to rid herself of something, slid 
back a little and reclined, with her back 
resting on the wall. 

“The other person, who is it Sudha 
Kutty?” 

Sudha gave a start. “What?” 

“You saw a man. You liked him. You 
decided to live with him. Isn’t that what 
happened?” 

“Who told you this?” 

Valiamma drew up her knees. 

“No one has to say these things. Who 
is it, child?” 

She found it difficult to control'her 
embarrassment. 

“Is he someone you work with?” 

“No.” 

She would find it difficult to explain 
the circumstances. She met him at a din¬ 
ner got up to bid farewell to the outgo¬ 
ing manager. Janardhana Rao, who 
claimed to be a singer, was singing a ghaz- 
al. The chief guest, the organisers and the 
invited clients were steeped in alcohol and 
small talk. He was standing at the other 
end of the room, a glass of orange juice 
in his hand. As she looked at him, he slow¬ 
ly edged his way towards her. Her mind 
was in a flutter as she said to herself: 

“Oh God, these hesitant steps are 
coming right into my heart.” 

She felt happy when he told her that 
he was in Madras for ten days every 
month. As the guests approached them, 
he said in a low voice: “I can get you over 
the phone at the Bank, I suppose.” 

She nodded in affirmation. She could 
not ask him why, for what purpose, he 
wanted to call her. 

Valiamma asked: “Is he married?” 
“No.” 

“Docs Prabhakaran know?” 

She paused before saying; 
“Somewhat.” 

“Then the two of you should sqia- 


rate. He will soon get some other woman. 
That’s not a serious issue. You must get 
separated.” 

Sudha was amused. 

“Separation is not that easy these 
days, Valiamma.” 

“If you don’t want each other, there’s 
the end of it. Isn’t that so?” 

Sudha retrieved the confidence to 
explain the position with clarity. “It’s not 
like that. The couple have to submit a 
joint petition. Six months later, the two 
of them would be summoned before the 
Judge and asked whether they still per¬ 
sisted in their desire to separate. If they 
confirm their decision, they have to wait 
for another six months.” 

She could see anger slowly spreading 
over Valiamma’s fece. 

“If the two of them have agreed, docs 
it require the Judge’s consent?” 

“That’s the law, Valiamma.” 

Valiamma did not look satisfied at all. 
“True, if there are children, their main¬ 
tenance and upkeep should be provided 
for. But why should the Judge interfere 
with persons who do not want to live 
together?” 

“The law’s like that.” 

“Law indeed! Don’t provoke me to 
speak out my mind.” 

As Thankedathi came to remove the 
empty glasses, Valiamma was muttering 
soundlessly. Thankedathi said: “Till last 
year Achamma could see things like a 
kind of shadow. Even that’s not there 
now.” 

Sudha said: “An operation will 
restore your vision. Many get it done even 
at this age. If you like 1 can take you to 
Madras.” 

Valiamma’s laugh had a tinge of bit¬ 
terness. 

“No, no, why should I get back my 
vision? Haven’t I seen enough, my child?” 

Sudha got up to go. 

Thankedathi said “You can go after 
having food here.” 

“Oh, no, Amma would have cooked 
my meal by now.” 

“Rice is on the boil. Sudha Kutty, you 
must look in here when you come next.” 


“I shall come.” 

Thankedathi went inside. 

Just then the fburteen-ycar- 
old who had just come was remov¬ 
ing the bamboo stile to enter. 
Valiamma’s eyes turned to the 
entrance. The girl removed her 
chappals, looked at Sudha and 
smiled. She lowered her head and 
noiselessly went towards the door 
leading inside. As she reached the 
door, Valiamma asked: “Where had you 
gone?” 

The girl was shaking like a leaf. 

“To the Sharon. To get a book from 
Sharada.” 

“Did you have to get dolled up in silk 
to go to the Sharon?” 

The girl went pale. In fright, she man¬ 
aged to scurry inside. 

Valiamma turned her face towards 
Sudha. 

“Did she have a book in her hand?” 

“Er... No.” 

“The moment I heard the rusde of 
the dress, 1 knew it was silk.” 

“After all, she’s a child, Valiamma.” 

“Hm. The girl’s quite grown up for 
her age. I’m able to sense things.” 

Let me go. 

Valiamma also stood up. 
Remembering what Amma told her, 
Sudha quietly opened the purse in her 
hand. 

Valiamma said; “You are about to 
give me some money. No, no. Why docs 
Valiamma require money?” 

Stunned, Sudha hastily shut her 
purse. 

“1 shall come... WTicn I come...” 

There was a break in Valiamma’s 
voice. 

“If I am alive, you must come and see 
me. That’s all I ask for.” 

She saw Valiamma’s lustreless eyes fill 
up. Uncontrollably her own were also 
filled with tears. She bent down and 
touched Valiamma’s feet in respea. She 
recalled that she had done this five years 
ago. 

Valiamma placed her hand on her 
head in blessings and said; “May it turn 
out well, this time at least.” 

When she went through the bazaar 
she saw the board of the STD booth from 
a distance. 

She intoned to herself both the tele¬ 
phone numben. She must make sure of 
the mobile number from her notebook. 
After finishing the call, if she hurried 
home she would not miss the si^t of the 
wild fowl and chides enteringthe yard. 

She quickened her pace. ■ 
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■ BOOKS 


A secular expose 


A. 6. NOORANI 


The Concerned Indian’s Guide to 
Comtnunalism edited by K. N. 
Panikkar; Viking, pages 252, Rs..595. 

T he show of moderation is deceptive 
and is intended Co deceive. Atai 
Bchari Vajpayee does not enjoy com¬ 
mand over the Bharatiya Janata Party. It 
suits Its mentor, the Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS), to leave him 
alone till it is able to muster a solid major¬ 
ity in its own right. The allies will then 
be discarded - along with the mask of 
moderation. None should bt surprised at 
the recent recruitments made to the BjP. 
Some joined it for the lure of power, oth¬ 
ers were closet Hindutva adherents any¬ 
way. 

The situation lends added relevance 
to this collection of essays edited by an 
academic who combines scholarly pur¬ 
suits with active espousal of causes he 
holds dear. Professor of Modern History 
at the Centre for Historical Studies at the 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, K. N. 
Panikkar has written extensively on the 
cultural and intellectual history of mod¬ 
ern India. 

An anguished concern at the present 
situation is reflected all over his incisive 
introduction. A religious concept of 
nationhood led to India’s Partition. The 
two-nation theory was propounded by V. 
D. Savarkar in his book Hindutva in 
1924. M. A. Jinnah began to advocate it 
from 1939 onwards. But as Nehru wrote 
in his Autobiography, “many a 
Congressman was a communalisr under 
his nationalist cloak.” Rajeshwar Dayal’s 
memoirs, A Lift of Our Times (1998), 
record how, as Chief Secretary of Urtar 
Pradesh, he found damning evidence of 
the RSS boss M. S. Golwalkar’s com¬ 
plicity in a conspiracy to stage anti- 
Muslim pogroms but the man was 
protected by the Chief Minister, Govind 
Ballabh Pant, from arrest and prosecu¬ 
tion. Pant foiled Nehru’s and Patel’s 
fipts to undo the forcible conversion 
I Babri Mosque into a Hindu tem- 
tthc night on December 22/23, 

Gandhi’s assassination and Nehru’s 



strong commitment kept the Hindutva 
forces at bay. The situation has “changed 
dramatically, particularly during the past 
two decades”, Panikkar writes. Hindu 
communalism has spread its tentacles in 
civil society and also succeeded in gain¬ 
ing access to state power. In the process 
some of the vital principles and practices 
of a secular state and society have been 
cither undermined or endangered. The 
essays collected in this volume seek “to 
join the public debate made imperative 
by the communal initiatives taken by the 
government led by the Bharatiya Janata 
Party” during its brief term and by the 
social and cultural interventions of the 
members of the .Sangh Parivar, particu¬ 
larly the Vishwa Hindu Parishad (VHP), 
the RSS and the Bajrang Dal. 

The contributors are writers of 
repute, each distinguished in his/her own 
intellectual discipline. It is only appro¬ 
priate that historians 
should lead the charge 
against obsucrantism. 

“For, the Hinduised his¬ 
tory is a deliberate con¬ 
struction, which seeks to 
valourise the Hindu in 
the chequered history of 
the nation. It traces the 
lineage of the nation to 
the ancient Hindu past, 
claims the Hindu scrip¬ 
tures as the source of all 
knowledge, the Indian 
civilisation as superior to 
every other civilisation, 
and ancient India’s 
achievement in science, 
mathematics and other 
branches of knowledge 
as unsurpassed by other 
civilisations. The politi¬ 
cal history of India is 
interpreted as a record of 
the heroic Hindu resis¬ 
tance against foreigners 
and the last one thou¬ 
sand yean as a period of 
continuous conflict 
between the Hindus and 
Muslims.” 

Panikkar recalls that 
a Maharashtrian intel¬ 
lectual in the mid-19th 


century, Bhaskar Pandurang Tarkadkar, 
distinguished the Muslim rulers from the 
British. The only instance of foreign rule 
in India, he held, was British colonial 
rule. Although they ruled for about 200 
years the British distanced themselves 
from Indian society. Unlike earlier rulers 
such as Mughals and Turks, they drained 
wealth out of India. 

“The politics of Hindutva, as the 
essays in this volume bring out, is pri¬ 
marily engaged in defining the nation as 
Hindu through a process of cultural 
homogenisation, social consolidation 
and political mobilisation of the majori¬ 
ty community and at the same time, by 
stigmatising the minorities as aliens and 


enemies. 





The essays seek 
‘‘to Join the public 
debate made 
Imperative by the 
communal 
Initiatives taken 
by the government 
led by the 
Bharatiya Janata 
Party” during Its 
brief term. 


OMILA THAPAR, one of India’s 
oremost historians, metes out 
deserved justice to the communal inter¬ 
pretation of India’s histo¬ 
ry, a subject on which 
she has written exten¬ 
sively. British contribu¬ 
tion to the writing of 
India’s history was 
baleful in its periodisa- 
tion of Indian history as 
that of the Hindu, 
Muslim and British 
periods. Muslim and 
Hindu communalists 
took over and con¬ 
structed two monolith¬ 
ic communities, 
uniformly hostile, 
utterly free from diver¬ 
sities, immune to inter¬ 
action and indiflerent 
to a nationalism tran¬ 
scending the communal 
divide. 

Romila Thapar 
writes: “The tragedy is 
that acmally the study of 
the past sends us very 
different messages but 
we choose not to read 
them. Indian society has 
always been a multi-reli¬ 
gious, multicultural 
society where identities 
have inevitably been 
multiple. Such a society 
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is not in itself secular but is conducive to 
the evolving of a secular society protect¬ 
ing the civil and human rights of all its 
citizens. Our history in India has been 
very different from that projected in the 
rwo-nation theory and the Hindurva ide¬ 
ology. If we can read our history with 
more sensitivity and insight, it would 
contribute to avoiding a fascist future.” 

What Nehru wrote of the Hindu 
Mahasabha applies to the RSS and its 
political front, the BJP. Their commu- 
nalism “masquerades under a nationalist 
cloak,” he wrote, and added insightfully: 
“The test comes when a national and 
democratic solution happens to injure 
upper-class Hindu interests.” It is a test in 
which the Mahasabha “repeatedly failed”, 
bo have the RSS and the BJP, repeatedly. 

As Jayati Ghosh writes in her intiso'e 
analysis of the economic underpinnings, 
“In the Hindutva world view, the only 
internal enemies are those determined by 
social and cultural differences. There is 
no recognition of classes or even of 
domestic economic antagonisms in this 
perspective, and therefore no under¬ 
standing of the constraining role on 
development which can be played by cer¬ 
tain classes such as large landed interests 
and big capital.” She points out that while 
the Hindutva brigade’s rhetoric is rrwjori- 
tarian, “in actuality it represents the 
interests of a very small minority - typi¬ 
cally male upper-class and upper caste - 
and even of a relatively small sub-section 
within that group.” 

Tanika Sarkar’s essay exposes “the 
gender predicament of the Hindu Right” 
with a wealth of documentation careful¬ 
ly sourced. She points out a curious fea¬ 
ture of its behaviour which has been 
overlooked. The Sangh Parivar con¬ 
sciously projects women to the forefront. 
But “the women who are thus exalted do 
not come from women’s organisations, 
nor do they have prominent bases among 
the women of their own political clusters. 
They also are quite indifferent to 
ivomen’s issues, problems and demands.” 

Sumit Sark^’s essay on conversions 
records how the fight against Christian 
nissionary activity was an early plank of 
he Jan Sangh. Even as Prime Minister, 
V.B. Vajpayee sees nothing wrong in 
ponsoring ofBcially (January 10, 1999) 

1 debate on the right to practise and prop- 
igate one’s religion. Rajeev Ohavan’s 
inalnis of the constitutional implications 
if the secular credo rises far above the 
evel of arid legalism common to most 
awyers. His interests are wide and his 
esearch is extensive. 


Siddharth Varada- 
rajan caps the contribu¬ 
tions with one of the 
ablest analyses of the role 
of the media yet written. 

He is one of the rare 
breed who can effortless¬ 
ly glide from academia 
to journalism and back. 

The thesis is made good 
convincingly. “Mass 
media’s tendency to 
fragment news serves to 
depoliticise the body 
politic... When com¬ 
bined with fragmenta¬ 
tion, the immediacy of 
news generates individ¬ 
ual passivity and a pub¬ 
lic sphere that is generally inert except 
when the mass media itself is used by 
power politics to mobilise it. In the con¬ 
text of communalism in India, the layers 
of combustible myths which accumulate 
around most riots as time passes make this 
kind of memoryless media all the more 
manipulatory and dangerous.” 

Nnances and complexity are shunned 
in “junk food journalism, v/hich one 
author has labelled ‘News McNuggets’.” 
Varadarajan’s essay, the longest in the 
volume, briefly surveys the history of 
Indian journalism to show how the com¬ 
munal slant became pronounced over the 
years. “Most Indian newspapers in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century had 
internalised the colonial political culture 
to such an extent that even when colo¬ 
nialism was challenged or excoriated, it 
was often from a ‘Hindu’ or ‘Muslim’ 
point of view. Even language became a 
bone of contention. The Urdu-Hindi 
divide began shortly after the advent of 
British rule and was reflected in some 
newspapers using Devanagari and others 
the Persian script." 

Some grave errors of lasting conse¬ 
quence were made by the Congress, not 
least, by Gandhi. His “tendency in his 
capacity as a Congress leader, to use ‘we’ 
and ‘us’ when referring to Hindus has also 
been criticised for its alienating effect on 
Muslims. Sec R. Palme Dutt, Instde India 
Today, London, 1940; page 326,” a foot¬ 
note points out. 

Coming to present rimes, Siddharth 
Varadarajan discusses the role of the media 
during moments of trial - the Punjab cri¬ 
sis and the anti-Sikh riots; the Shah Bano 
case, the Ayodhya movement and the 
communal riots of which there seems to 
be no end. The Shah Bano case, for 
instance, was essentially a gender issue. 


The BJP made it a com¬ 
munal one. Large sec¬ 
tions of the media played 
the same tunc. 

“As a manager of 
news, the BJP has 
proved to be much more 
skilful than the Congress 
or any other politicalfor- 
mation in uie country. 
In the run-up to the 
Ayodhya agitation, the 
party pioneered the use 
of press releases, leaks 
and press conferences, 
which took place on 
more or less a daily basis, 
thereby ensuring that 
the BJP and its activities 
and views received continuous and 
prominent coverage in the newspapers. 
According to the media analysts Charu 
Gupta and Mukul Sharma, the BJP’s 
forte is the creation and management of 
the pseudo-event.” 

The print media is not the only cul¬ 
prit, Doordarshan and All India Radio 
played no mean role. Contrast 
Doordarshan’s treatment of the film Tipu 
Sultan with its generosity towards 
Ramayana whose serialisation many now 
acknowledge was a mistake of great con¬ 
sequence. 

It IS a very thought-provoking con¬ 
tribution, altogether. “Communalism in 
the media is a problem but it is only an 
instantiation of the largely undemocrat¬ 
ic nature of the mass media. What we 
need, therefore, is journalism which rais¬ 
es the level of discussion in society by 
addressing the concerns of the people. In 
modern market economies, two obstacles 
need to be overcome. The first is the mar¬ 
ket mechanism itself.” 

The other is the stranglehold of the 
state. It is able to influence media cover¬ 
age and mould public opinion. In India, 
for example, the police and paramilitaries 
are considered to be the authority on 
questions of law and order; the Reserve 
Bank of India, the Union Finance 
Ministry and investment banks on the 
economy; and the Defence Ministry and 
quasi-government think-tanks like the 
Institute for Defence Studies and 
Analyses, the last word on issues of 
defence and national security. Journalists 
looking for an objective assessment turn 
mostly to officials from institutions." 

In bringing such a fine group of 
thinkers around the table for an informed 
discussion, Panikkar has rendered no 
small service. ■ 


The Sangh Parivar 
projects women to 
the forefront. But 
“the women who 
are thus exalted 
do not come from 
women's organisa¬ 
tions, nor do they 
have prominent 
bases among the 
women of their 
own political 
clusters.” 
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The real and the mythical 


O.PANimR 

Kesavante Vilapangal by M. Mukun- 
dan, D.(^ Books, Kottayam; pages 206, 
Rs. 75. 

1 Hh latest novel by M. Mukundan, 

i one of the progenitors of modernity 
in Malayalam literature, is intensely 
political like all his earlier works. His nov¬ 
els and short stories have been sensitive 
to the people’s struggle for liberation 
from colonial domination, the post-colo¬ 
nial disappointment and frustration, and 
the brutalisation that slowly set in in 
Indian society. Thematic novelty and 
innovative craft are the hallmarks of his 
earlier works, which have earned him 
much literary recognition and acclaim. 
His recent novel, Knavante Vilapangal 
(The Lamentations of Kesavan), which 
breaks new ground in both conception 
and composition, is likely to create con¬ 
siderable interest and even controversy. 

The formation and articulation of the 
Left political consciousness in Kerala 
form the central theme of the novel, 
whose focus is on E.M.b. 
Namboodiripad, who, arguably, exer¬ 
cised the most decisive influence on its 
course. Yet rhis is not a work on or about 
EMS, despite such an impression that the 
copper plate etching of EMS embossed 
on the cover will possibly create. 

It is neither a biographical account of 
EMS nor a representation, faithful or oth¬ 
erwise, of his social and political activism. 
The novel therefore escapes being a cari¬ 
cature of EMS, as in Arundhati Roy’s The 
God of Small Things or in some 
Malayalam literary resurrections after his 
death. At the same time, the pre.sence of 
EMS in the novel is overarching, almost 
divine and mythical, which mediates at 
every stage, decisively influencing its 
course. 

Kesavante Vilapangal has a multi-lay¬ 
ered structure with a complex narrative 
strategy that brings out a relationship, 
almost symbiotic in nature, between its 
two main strands. There are, in fact, two 
intettWined and complementary plots in 
die novel. The first is about the tensions 
a. d travails as well as the popular recog- 
ni ion involved in the production of a lit¬ 


erary work, drawing upon 
contemporary political 
issues and leaders. This is 
exemplified by the experi¬ 
ence of the protagonist of 
the novel, Kesavan, a fairly 
successful writer, who 
undertakes to compose a 
novel on EMS. The second 
IS the novel so written by 
Kesavan in which EMS 
looms large through a 
mythic presence in the life 
of a boy named 
Appukuttan. In the course 
of the narrative the distinc¬ 
tion between the narrator ThO SIlMIO SIMi 



and the narrated is so blurred 
that the former becomes a 
victim of the fallout of his 


suggestive 
manner In which 


own creative effort. 


the novel ' 


The myth takes shape in 
the life of Appukuttan while 
he was still in the cradle. Its 


underlines the 
relationship 


beginning is marked by the 
inexplicable influence on 
the boy exercised by a pho¬ 
tograph of EMS fixed on the 
wall by Appukuttan’s uncle. 
He grows up in its enchant¬ 
ing presence and is enam¬ 
oured of the leader’s 


between the real 
and the mythical 
makes It an 
extremely 
complex work. 


by EMS and to end up 
as a martyr for that 
cause. As a result he 
sought to fashion him¬ 
self in the image of 
EMS, meticulously 
tried to follow and 
internalise the details of 
his'life and to devote 
himself to the pursuit 
of the ideals set by him. 
Yet, EMS remained 
enigmatic and mythical 
- distant but intimate, 
elusive but accessible, 
and awe-inspiring but 
gentle. He had no oppor¬ 
tunity to know the ‘real’ 
EMS - Mukundan’s 
engagement is not with 
the real - but the myth 
is so firmly embedded in 
his mind that he effort¬ 
lessly translates it into 
real politics. 

The translation of 
the myth into the reality 
of politics is facilitated by 
the mediation of his 
school teacher, Aman 
Master, who transforms 
Appukuttan from a dull 


childlike smile and the red colour that and indifferent student to a front-runner 


embellished the portrait’s background. 
The child, it appeared, was in constant 
communication with the photograph, so 
much so that he protested when his view 
was obstructed by a change in the posi¬ 
tion of the cradle. In due course the myth 
assumes dynamic qualities, direaing the 
mental and physic^ world of the child. 
In a crowded fair he could, even when he 
was only three years old, lead his father 
to the place where the photograph of 
EMS was on sale along with those of 
innumerable gods and goddesses. Or is it 
that the photograph was drawing him 
towards it? The influence thus exercised 
was so overpowering that the child in 
Appukuttan was marginalised; he did not 
enjoy the company of his friends nor 
indulge in what children are normally 
fond of. His world was confined to EMS 
and to the possibilities inherent in the 
ideas that he represented. His sole ambi¬ 
tion was to pursue the path charted out 


in the class. Aman Master envisions in 
him a future leader and, reminiscent of 
the role school teachers have played in the 
dissemination of Left influence in Kerala, 
guides him in that direction. To the dis¬ 
may of his father, a disillusioned naxalite 
who sought solace in religion, 
Appukuttan, though only 15 years, asso¬ 
ciates himselfwith the Communist Party. 
His ambition always was to become a 
martyr which he ultimately becomes by 
killing another former naxalite who had 
turned an alcoholic and committed the 
‘sacrilege’ of urinating on a photograph 
of EMS. Appukuttan is arrested and 
taken to jail where he finds fulfilment in 
the strong arms of EMS who descends 
from a red star in the sky surrounded by 
a red halo. Thus Kesavan’s politick 
choice is clearly delineated. 

TV^AVAN’S attempt to construa the 
.^myth of EMS elicits a variety of 






responses. A Left-leaning inteliectuai and 
literary critic warns him that writing on 
a theme that he is ignorant of is not short 
of serious danger. 

That he buttresses his arguments with 
quotations from Living in Truth by 
Vaclav Havel and Reality Effect by 
Ronald Barthes is possibly intended as a 
comment on the intellectual practice in 
Kerala. 

However, when the novel was com¬ 
pleted, the same critic writes a laudatory 
review and also offers to use his political 
influence to get Kesavan important posi¬ 
tions in government-controlled acade¬ 
mies. He also receives a lucrative offer 
from a commercial publisher. All of these 
Kesavan rejects with disdain. To him, the 
moment of fulfilment was beyond all 
these, when the myth he created turns i cal 
and EMS appears in person before him, 
though for a fleeting moment, to bless 
him and thus give recognition to his cre¬ 
ative ability. 

The opposition to and disapproval of 
Kesavan’s work were equally sharp. They 
presumably came from the Hindu fun¬ 
damentalist groups which sent him 
anonymous letters threatening him for 
writing on the present-day Sankaran and 
not on Adi Sankara. This is reminiscent 
of the tactics of Hindu communalists 
who threaten and intimidate the secular 
intelligentsia who are critical of their cul¬ 
tural and political projects. Kesavan 
Ignored the threat and publicly 
denounced it, which led to his murder. 
The novel thus ends by underlying the 
ominous possibilities inherent in Hindu 
fundamentalism. 

The Left intellectual and political life 
in Kerala was largely dependent upon the 
theoretical erudition and political acu¬ 
men of EMS. For a long time he strode 
like a colossus, guiding and influencing 
its direction. EMS was not only a leader 
engaged in everyday politics, but was an 
effective communicator who took great 
care to disseminate his ideas in society and 
thus to intervene in the existing social and 
political consciousness and eventually to 
transform them. The myth that the novel 
so cleverly creates is actually a reflection 
of this reality. But then th; foreground¬ 
ing of the myth is in itself an attempt to 
explore the meaning of the real. The sub¬ 
tle and suggestive manner in which the 
novel underlines the relationship 
between the real and the mythical makes 
it an extremely complex work, com¬ 
pelling a critical introspection on how 
politic ideals make or unmake dje pop¬ 
ular consciousness. ■ 


■ BOOKS 

Understanding 
the cosmos 


R. RAMACHANDRAN 


Seven Wonders of the Cosmos by J ay ant 
V. Narlikar; Cambridge University Press, 
U.K., 1999; pages 324, Rs.495. 

T he British astrophysicist from 
Cambridge University, Sir Arthur 
Stanley Eddington, described the chal¬ 
lenges facing the physicist in his endeav¬ 
our to understand the universe thus; 
“Man in search of knowledge of the uni¬ 
verse is like a potato bug in a sack lying 
in the hold of a ship, trying to discover, 
from the ship’s motion, the nature of the 
vast sea.” That indeed captures what the 
human intellect is up against - for the 
earth is not even a speck in the vast 
expanse of the observable universe whose 
range is about 14 million million million 
times the radius of the earth (6,400 km). 
This in itself is mind-boggling. It will be 
even more so if you consider all the vari¬ 
eties of matter in the form of stars, galax¬ 
ies, their clusters and other peculiar stellar 
objects, the all-pervading radiation and 
the eternal processes that have been going 
on for about 10 billion years, not to speak 
of how all this came into existence. Did 
all this begin with a bang or was there a 
beginning at all? Ten billion years into 
the past is just not the span of time that 
astronomers are able to see with their 
myriad telescopes and other devices. 

A cosmos of such dimensions can 
only be expected to throw up phenome¬ 
na that are seemingly 
inexplicable to the 
human mind with itf 
limited comprehend¬ 
ing capability and intel¬ 
lect. As J.B.S. Haldane, 
the British scientist, 
said: “The universe is 
not only queerer than 
we suppose, it is queer¬ 
er than we can sup¬ 
pose.” Perhaps the 
greatest wonder ofall is, 
as Jayant Narlikar says 
in his preface to the 
book, the success 
achieved by the meth¬ 


ods of science in coming to grips with 
cosmic mysteries. “Why should scientif¬ 
ic laws discovered over three centuries on 
this tiny planet apply to a history of bil¬ 
lions of years of a vast universe. The exist¬ 
ing fact IS that they do.” Is that not 
remarkable? “The most incomprehensi¬ 
ble thing about the universe is that it is 
comprehensible,” said Albert Einstein 
who produced the most powerful of all 
tools to enable a holistic comprehension 
of the universe, namely the General 
Theory of Relativity. (Actually, much of 
the comprehension of the universe that is 
possible today would have been impossi¬ 
ble but for the genius of Einstein.) 

Being a great populariser of science, 
Narlikar knows how to get across this 
thrill and excitement of a physicist to the 
public at large without invoking a maze 
of equations, symbols, numbers and tech¬ 
nical jargon. Without resorting to them, 
he conveys the power of mathematics and 
logic inherent in a self-consistent theoret¬ 
ical premise such as cosmology. The book 
is pitched at the level of a hi^ school stu¬ 
dent exposed to the basics of science and 
mathematics; it can also be enjoyed by 
those interested in the phenomena of the 
cosmos but lack exposure to science, if . 
they put in a bit of effort and skip some 
details if that seem difficult. Narlilar may 
lack the skill to use flowery language or 
catchy phrases, but what he has to say is 
put across in a simple and lucid manner. 
The book should appeal to anyone inter¬ 
ested in the mysteries of 
the universe; at the same 
time, it can serve as an 
excellent introduction 
for a student who wish¬ 
es to make a career in 
astrophysics. 

To take one 
through the cosmic 
journey, starting from 
the earth and the solar 
system to the farthest 
reaches of the universe 
from where instru¬ 
ments on the earth or ■) 
near the earth (like the 
Hubble Space Teles- j 
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Fascinating discipline of 
astrophysics and related 
complex ideas that form the basis of cos¬ 
mology today. This is something school¬ 
er college-level textbooks fail to do. One 
may ask why “seven wonders” and not 
more or fewer. That clearly is because on 
the earth one talks of only seven wonders. 
In that sense, the second chapter on 
“Giants and Dwarfs of the Stellar World" 
is not so much about any “wonder” or 
surprising phenomenon but an overview 
of stellar physics itself. It has gone into 
some remarkable concepts and ideas and 
is in that sense wondrous. 

One commendable thing about the 
book is how Narlikar is able to link phys¬ 
ical and mathematical concepts discussed 
in one chapter with topics in another 
chapter by not failing to recall and 
recount the relevant elements in them. 
While this makes reading easy in the sense 
that one does not have to keep flipping 
back and forth, it also serves to reiterate 
how the same basic ideas of physics in the 
small scale work in the large scale as well. 

Chapterbis titled “Illusions in Space", 
but this motif is a thread running through 
the entire book; that is, what one sees or 
observes with telescopes or other instru¬ 
ments is not actually how things are now 
or at any given instant. The assumption of 
“seeing is believing" is too naive and sim¬ 
plistic in the cosmic scale. For example, a 
picture of the great galaxy Andromeda, 
which is about two million light years 
away, means that it is a picture of the galaxy 
as it was two million years ago. Even that 
is not quite true, because Andromeda 
stretches about 100,000 light years across. 
So light from different parts of Andromeda 
arriving on the earth had left the galaxy at 
different times in the past. At one extreme 
is iftftjwservation of twin images of galax- 
ie out of lensing effea by inter- 

ve.d^^ellar mass whose gravitational 
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expanding universe are 
extremely well written 
for the average reader, though, expected¬ 
ly, Narlikar’s preference for steady-state 
cosmology comes across in the last chap¬ 
ter and he emphasises the fact that unam¬ 
biguous evidence in support of a big bang 
cosmology is still lacking. Narlikar 

devotes an entire chapter to pulsars, and 
rightly so, because these time-keepers of 
the universe, with their extremely precise 
pulsations, arc really enigmatic objects 
that can result in the evolution of stars 
under certain conditions. Indeed, 
Narlikar closes this chapter with the ques¬ 
tion whether pulsars can replace caesium 
clocks on the earth for accurate time-keep¬ 
ing - a distinct possibility. The question 
will be which of rhe pulsars discovered so 
far would one choose to be the time stan¬ 
dard. One of the intriguing aspects of 
some of the short-period pulsars discov¬ 
ered is evidence of planetary structures 
around them which defies human under¬ 
standing because pulsars result from vio¬ 
lent explosive events, as in the case of the 
supernova, and such structures should 
have got blown away. So what are these? 
No one knows as yet. 

The epilogue to the book highlights 
some unsolved problems of astrophysics 
and cosmology, such as the solar neutri¬ 
no puzzle, the red shift puzzle, the for¬ 
mation of stars and galaxies. In his closing 
remarks, Narlikar says: “The human prej¬ 
udice that whatever is known in the cur¬ 
rent epoch should be sufficient to 
understand all the mysteries of the uni¬ 
verse resists new ideas. Despite this resis¬ 
tance, they do break in, in an unexpected 
fashion...The wonders that are unexpea- 
ed are mote wonderful than the wonders 
that are expected.” There could be many 
more wonders in store for physicists of 
the future. Indeed, it would be disap¬ 
pointing if there is none, ■ 


■ BOOKS 

ASHA KR ISHNAMKUMAR _ 

Nurturing Biodiversity - An Indian 
Agenda by Madhav Gadgil and P.R. 
Seshagiri Rao; Centre for Environment 
Education, Ahmedabad; pages 163, 
Special price Rs.95 ($21), 

T here has been an alarmingly rapid 
depletion in the bio-wealth of India, 
one of the 12 mega-diverse countries in 
the world in terms of bio-wealth. Urgent 
policy responses are essential if this trend 
is to be arrested. The book Nurturing 
Biodiversity - An Indian Agenda estab¬ 
lishes that India's existing model of bio¬ 
diversity management is fundamentally 
flawed and identifies the systemic prob¬ 
lems; more important, it provides an alter¬ 
native approach that would reverse the 
process of depletion. The book is the last 
one in a series on environment and devel¬ 
opment brought out by the Centre for 
Environment Education, Ahmedabad. 

India’s unique geographical posi¬ 
tioning has contributed to its richness in 
bio-wealth. It is the meeting point of 
three of the eight major global bio-geo- 
graphic realms - Eurasia (Paiaeartic), 
South-East Asia (Indomalayan) and 
Africa (Afrotropical). India is home to 
over 125,000 species of living organisms, 
8,000 of the 1.5 million described ani¬ 
mal species and 15,000 of the 240,000 
plant species. According to experts, at 
least 400,000 species found in India are 
waiting to be described. 

India is also one of the centres of crop 
and livestock diversity; it has contributed 
167 economic plants such as rice, sugar¬ 
cane, millets and lentils; vegetables includ¬ 
ing brinjal and cucumber; and a number 
of medicinal and ornamental plants. 
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The biodiversity challenge 


All this diversity of 
living forms, created 
over billions of years, 
has been preserved 
and nurtured by the 
people primarily 
because of the coun¬ 
try’s religious and cul¬ 
tural pluralism, with 
each diverse group 
adopting its own con¬ 
servation methods. 

Unfortunately, these 
people are not at the 
core of the present 
conservation efforts. 

As the authors of the 
book put it: “The 
prevalent model of 
biodiversity manage¬ 
ment makes conserva¬ 
tion a government 
initiative and treats 
local communities as a problem rather 
than the solution.” Invariably, according 
to the authors, bio-management plans are 
predicated on inadequate data and often 
designed to serve vested interests. 

This, the authors say, is a colonial 
legacy. For, as the Industrial Revolution 
reached the Indian shores and began to 
spread across the land in the second half 
of the 18 th centuiy, the traditional respect 
for ecological diversity started to wane. 
There followed large-scale destruction of 
forests and slaughter of wildlife unril the 
1860s when some laws were enacted to 
stop this trend. However, soon enough, 
loopholes were found in these laws, and 
the destruction of natural resources 
resumed. This goes on even today though 
there are some 200 Central and State laws 
to protect the country’s biodiversity. 

The situation has worsened in the 
wake of the liberalisation of the economy, 
which is being vigorously pushed even by 
State governments. For instance, the 
Orissa Government is going ahead with 
the constmaion of a fislung jetty in 
Bittarkanika even though environmental¬ 
ists have warned that it might sound the 
death-knell of the Olive Ridley turdes that 
breed in large numbers on the State’s coast 
every year. The Gujarat Government has 
denotifted the Narayan Sarovar Sanctuary 
- the only natural home of the chinkara - 
to fticilitate limestone mining. Eight com¬ 
panies are to start cement fanodes in the 
region. A private sector oil r^ery is 


threatening the fragile 
Gulf of Kutch Marine 
National Park and 
Sanctuary, which has 
mangroves and coral 
reefs that are teeming 
with life and is rich in 
fish. All political par¬ 
ties in Rajasthan are 
pushing for the grant 
of permission to mar¬ 
ble and dolomite min¬ 
ing in the Sariska Tiger 
Reserve. 

The annual 
extraction of 7,000 
tonnes of bamboo by 
the Madhya Pradesh 
Forest Department 
from the Achanakmar 
Wildlife Sanctuary for 
trade in violation of 
the Wildlife 

(Protection) Act has been going on for 
many years. 

Such unabated exploitation since the 
1960s has rendered 88 million hectares - 
or over two-thirds of the country’s poten¬ 
tially productive land, which is not under 
cultivation or human settlement - into 
virtual wasteland. Some 10 per cent of 
India’s wild flora and an even higher 
greater percentage of its wild fauna are on 
the endangered list. Many specie.s arc on 
the verge of extinction. 

This ecological degradation, the book 
argues, has been hap¬ 
pening because of the 
three major groups 
that control and bene¬ 
fit from the state-spon¬ 
sored flow of resources. 

The book terms them 
“the iron triangle” and 
identifies them as for¬ 
est-based industries, 
the bureaucracy which 
manages the resource 
flow and politicians. 

This system of control, 
which ignores the local 
people and their needs, 
is at the root of the 
inefficient manage¬ 
ment of natural 
resources and, hence, 
of their rapid deple¬ 
tion. Thus, in the last 
kw decades India has 


lost 50 per cent of its forests, over 70 per 
cent of its waterbodies have become pol¬ 
luted. much of its grasslands has been 
built over or cultivate, and long stretch¬ 
es of its 1,000-km coastline degraded. 

I S there no hope? The book offers a 
detailed, integrated system to mant^ 
the country’s natural resources. This 
model replaces the current fragmented (as 
in the case of the various government 
departments) and centralisedhureaucrat- 
ic regimes with a system that is decen¬ 
tralised and has the local communities in 
the vanguard. In this system, panchayati 
raj institutions have a central role. The 
authors emphasise all along the crucial 
role played by indigenous communities 
in preserving biodiversity and in the prin¬ 
ciple of equity in benefit-sharing. 

The book outlines the approaches for 
biodiversity conservation - enhancing 
the information and education systems 
by maintaining and updating annually a 
biodiversity data bank and a ‘People’s 
Environment Register’ in various locali¬ 
ties; redefining the roles and powers of 
panchayats and government agencies; 
setting up a system of performance- 
linked rewards to local communities for 
maintaining and enhancing biodiversity 
resources; and harnessing practical eco¬ 
logical knowledge to meet the challenges 
posed by international trade agreements 
and global biodiversity conventions. 

The book, which reproduces rele¬ 
vant portions of vari¬ 
ous international 
biodiversity conven¬ 
tions and agree¬ 
ments, details a 
strategy to achieve 
value addition to bio¬ 
diversity resources in 
the context of mod¬ 
ern technological 
advances and new 
international regimes 
of intellectual prop¬ 
erty rights and each 
nation’s sovereign 
rights over its biolog¬ 
ical resources. 

The alternative 
model of biodiversity 
management is India- 
specific and merits the 
consideration of poli¬ 
cymakers. ■ 
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■ REPORTS 


A half-hearted critique 
of globalisation 


VEMKATESH ATHREYA 

H uman development 

REPORT (HDR) 1999 is the tenth 
in the annual series being brought out by 
the United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP) since 19‘)0. 
Dedicated to the memory of the late 
Professor Mahbub-ul-Haq, the origina¬ 
tor of the HDR, the theme of HDR 1999 
is globalisation. 

The Report documents, in consider¬ 
able detail, the inequalities of globalisa¬ 
tion. It calls for ‘globalisation with a 
human face’. Its dramatic expose of the 
highly iniquitous nature of the ongoing 
processes of globalisation - both among 
nations and among social classes in most 
nations - and its occasional flourish of 
radical rhetoric would almost lead one to 
believe that the Report oppo.ses the phe¬ 
nomenon of hegemonic globalisation. 
That is, however, not the case. The 
Report is marked, instead, by a contra¬ 
dictory mixture of celebration of global¬ 
isation and bemoaning of its iniquitous 
consequences, and by a complete absence 
of any attempt to study holistic ally the 
political economy of globalisation. 

The Report systematically docu¬ 
ments the growing inequality among 
nations and peoples in respect of several 
aspects of economic and social life; 

★ The income gap between the fifth of 
the world’s people living in the richest 
countries and the fifth in the poorest rose 
from 30 to 1 in 1960 to 60 to 1 in 1990, 
and fiinher to 74 to 1 by 1997. 

* The richest fifth of the world’s nations 
accounted for 86 per cent of world GDP 
while the bottom fifth accounted for just 
1 per cent. 

■k Corresponding figures for shares of 
export markets (82 per cent to 1 per cent), 
foreign direct investment (68 per cent to 
1 ptr cent) and world’s telephone lines 
(74^r cent to 1 per cent) confirm a sce¬ 
nario of staggering inequality. 

★ The assett of the richest three individ¬ 
uals in Ae world exceeds the combined 
GDP mJI least developed countries with 
a u rt^&pulation of600 million people. 


* Globally, mass depriva¬ 
tion continues unabated 
with close to a billion 
adults either totally or 
functionally illiterate: a 
billion people cannot meet 
their basic consumption 
requirements; .?40 million 
women are estimated to 
die before reaching the age 
of 40; more than 250 mil¬ 
lion children are working 
as labouiers; and nearly 
160 million children are 
malnourished. 

The other side of this 
picture of stark inequality 
and deprivation is the 
enormous concentration 
of wealth, productive 
assets and economic 
power. This is especially 
striking in the leading 
industries of globalisation 
such as biotechnology, 
telecommunications and 
computers. 

★ The shares of the global market of the 
top 10 corporations in 1998 in certain 
key industries were: pharmaceuticals - 3 5 
per cent, computers - 70 per cent, 
telecommunications - 86 per cent. 

* Knowledge - a key productive asset - 
is very closely held. Industrial countries 
hold 97 per cent of all patents worldwide. 

The Report highlights the role of two 
key technologies - information and com¬ 
munications technology (ICT) and 
biotechnology - as the ‘drivers’ of glob¬ 
alisation. It recognises that what it calls 
the ‘new rules of globalisation’ - namely, 
liberalisation, privatisation and tighter 
intellectual property rights (IPRs) - are 
‘creating new risks of marginalisation and 
vulnerability’. It lists the new negative 
features of these rules of the game; 

★ ‘... for poor people, technological 
progress remains far out of reach.’ 

★ Tighter IPRs are blocking developing 
countries out of the dynamic knowledge 
sector. 

* New patent laws result in ‘a silent theft 
of centuries of knowledge from develop¬ 


ing to developed coun¬ 
tries’. 

★ All research and devel¬ 
opment are skewed to 
serve «he well-to-do. The 
pharmaceutical industry 
is a case in point: ‘Of 
annual health-related 
research and develop¬ 
ment worldwide, only 0.2 
per cent goes for pneu¬ 
monia, diarrhoeal dis¬ 
eases and tuberculosis - 
yet these account for 18 
per cent of the global dis¬ 
ease burden’. 

The Repon docu¬ 
ments instances ofbiopira- 
cy and in a neat table 
(Table 6.71) demonstrates 
that it is mainly powerful 
transnational corporations 
which have ‘real access to 
intellectual propeity 
claims’. It observes astute¬ 
ly and correctly that ‘the 
attempt to create a global 
market in propterty rights imposes one 
conception of ownership and innovation 
on a culturally diverse reality, benefiting 
private industrial research but not public 
institutes or farming communities. ’ It even 
goes further to assert: ‘The relentless march 
of intellectual property rights needs to be 
stopped and questioned’. 

In an interesting discussion of the 
impact of globalisation on ‘care and car¬ 
ing labour’. HDR 1999 recognises that 
the market does not reward activities per¬ 
taining to caring for fellow human beings 
and in fact penalises individuals who 
spend time in these activities, for they 
forgo income they could have earned in 
other activities that the market rewards. 

Yet, at the end of its long and at times 
tellingly powerful critique of the key fea¬ 
tures of globalisation, the Report stops 
well short of questioning the basic tenets 
of hegemonic globalisation. Instead, it 
seeks to paint globalisation in rosy colours 
by referring to its aliq;ed potential: 
‘Globalisation has swung o^ the door 
to opportunities in the world’s markets. 
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The markets in today’s global system are 
creating wonderful opportunities.’ Its 
partial critique of globalisation is essen¬ 
tially from the standpoint of ‘distribu¬ 
tion’ and ‘inequality’. Consequently, it 
seeks to make globalisation work for 
human development by proposing well- 
meaning measures which, given the cor¬ 
relation of class forces nationally and 
globally, will at best remain a statement 
of good intentions. 

That the Report ends up making only 
pious recommendations after voicing 
trenchant criticism of aspects of globali¬ 
sation is not surprising. For its basic 
standpoint is that ‘competitive markets 
may be the best instrument of efficient 
production’ even if this is qualified by the 
addition of the phrase ‘but not of human 
development’. The Report’s underlying 
philosophy is that a capitalist economy is 
basically efficient and that it can be made 
to serve the ends of human development 
by rewriting the rules of governance. The 
Report perceives the challenge to be one 
of promoting the expansion of global 
markets, and simultaneously to find rules 
and institutions for stronger governance. 
Its ideological bias comes out sharply 
when it speaks of countries of Eastern 
Europe and the Commonwealth of 
Independent States (CIS) as maldug a 
‘dramatic transition from centrally 
planned economic systems to market 
democracies’ (page 29). Its presumption 
that globalisation dn'ven by commercial 
interests ‘seeks to promote economic effi¬ 
ciency’ betrays an implicit acceptance of 
conservative economic theory and its vac¬ 
uous conception of ‘efficiency’. Yet the 
evidence marshalled by the Report shows 
growing concentration and centralisation 
of capital and enhanced 
oligopoly/monopoly power of the big 
transnational corporations (misnamed 
‘multinational corporations’ by the 
Report implying genuine multinational¬ 
ity of ownership). 

T O be fair to the Report, it does recog¬ 
nise many negative features of glob¬ 
alisation. It does make a passionate plea 
for greater equity, for public provision¬ 
ing for human development and for rules 
of ethics and global governance that 
would reduce inequality and provide for 
a more even sharing of the benefits of 
technological progress. Even in the midst 
of its espousal of proposals for ‘globalisa¬ 
tion with a human face’, it allows reality 
to intrude when it admits that ‘elite 
groups and other interest group; benefit 
from the present nature and structure of 


globalisation’ (page 95). 

Yet in the end its recommendations 
are quite tame and largely in line with pre¬ 
vailing orthodoxy. Neither the World 
Bank nor the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) is likely to demur at the 
Report’s assertion that the main policy 
components to generate growth are 
‘ensuring sound macro economic man¬ 
agement and macro economic stability 
boosting domestic demand by appropri¬ 
ately adjusting real interest rates, adopt¬ 
ing fiscal discipline, accelerating 
industrial production, reforming finan¬ 
cial sector institutions and promoting 
good governance’ (page 94). That the evi¬ 
dence on the economic growth of nations 
in the last two decades and more does not 
support this position, but in fact shows 
that the dominance of foot-loose finance 
capital makes all economies - including 
the G-7 economies - prone to deep reces¬ 
sion and high levels of unemployment 
completely escapes the authors of the 
Report, even though elsewhere in the 
Report they document the facts of reces¬ 
sion and unemployment. This is precise¬ 
ly because the theory to link the facts - 
the political economy ofhegemonic glob¬ 
alisation under the dominance of large, 
foot-loose, transnational finance capital- 
is missing. 

A consistent position would have to 
be one that is not merely against the neg¬ 
ative inequalising features of globalisa¬ 
tion but one which recognises these 
features as inherent in global isation with¬ 
in a global capitalist system, sharply 
polarised between the imperial metro¬ 
politan countries and the Third World 
countries undergoing forcible integra¬ 
tion into the system. It would have to 
reject the notion that new ‘humane’ rules 
of global governance will descend, like 
manna from heaven, to make capitalist 
globalisation serve human development. 
It would have to recognise, in particular, 
the legitimacy of the sovereignty of the 
Third World states as against the claims 
to global sovereignty of the transnation¬ 
al corporations and the G-7 which 
underlie the prattle about ‘global gover¬ 
nance’. It would have to reject the equat¬ 
ing of the mythical ‘free market’ with 
democracy. It must instead work for a 
thoroughgoing dcmocratisation of all 
aspects of global and national life - eco¬ 
nomic, political, social and cultural - by 
mobilising social classes to change the 
existing correlation of forces, and not by 
appealing to the loftier instincts of 
transnational corporations and the G-7 
fraternity. ■ ' 
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■ CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


Conduct Rules and 
Fundamental Rights 

Democracy is based on fair criticism; and freedom of speech and expression is highly protected by the 
Indian Constitution. A blanket prohibition of criticism of the policies of the Government is invalid and 
void, and it makes no difference if the person criticising happens to be a government servant or the 
employee of a public institution. 


ALLADI KUPPUSWAMI 

C AN rhe Government or any public 
institution prohibit an employee 
from criticising the policies of the 
Government or a public institution, as 
the case may be? 

Under Article 19(1) (a) of the 
Constitution, ail citizens have freedom of 
speech and expression. (Freedom of 
expression includes the right to write arti¬ 
cles, speak on the radio and appear on 
television.) Article 19(l)(b) confers the 
right to assemble peacably and without 
arms. Under Article 19(l)(c), all citizens 
arc guaranteed the right to form associa¬ 
tions or unions. But these rights are sub¬ 
ject to certain restrictions. The right of 
free speech and expression is subject to 
reasonable restrictions in the interests of 
the sovereignty and integrity of India, 
friendly relations with foreign states, pub¬ 
lic order, decency or morality, or in rela¬ 
tion to contempt of court, defemation or 
incitement to an offence (Article 19(2)). 
The right of asssembly is subject to rea¬ 
sonable restrictions in the interest of sov¬ 
ereignty and integrity of India, or public 
order (Article 19(3)). The right to form 
associations is subject to reasonable 
restrictions in the interests of sovereign¬ 
ty and integrity of India, public order or 
morality (Article 19(4)). Issues such as 
sovereignty and integrity of India, moral¬ 
ity, and so on, are not particularly rele¬ 
vant for discussion, since most often the 
rule forbidding a government servant is 
sought to be justified on the ground that 
it isa-ieasonable restriction in the inter¬ 
est dlpublic order. In most cases that have 
come up for consideration before the 
Supreme Court, the Court had to decide 
whethlr the restriction imposed can be 
said to^ a reasonable restriction in the 
interes^f public order. Hence, the dis- 


I n the light of illiberal rcstriaions on free¬ 
dom of expression sought to be placed or 
enforced by scientific research institu¬ 
tions funded by the Department of 
Atomic Energy (DAE), the question has 
arisen: Can the Government or any pub¬ 
lic institution, through Condua Rules, 
prohibit an employee from criticising the 
policies of the Government or a public 
institution.’Adistinguishediurist, Alladi 
Kuppuswami, retired Chief Justice of 
Andhra Pradesh, addresses this impor¬ 
tant question, basing himself on the 
Constitution, fondainental principles, 
and the law as expounded by the 
Supreme Court of India. 

cussion in this article is mainly confined 
fo restriction on that ground, although 
there is also a brief discussion of Article 
19(l)(g) and Article 19(5). 

In Kameswar Prasad vs. State of Bihar 
(AIR1962 SC 1166), the Supreme Court 
had to consider the validity of Rule 4A of 
the Bihar Government Service Conduct 
Rules which provided that no govern¬ 
ment servant shall participate in any 
demonstration in connection with any 
matter pertaining to his condition of ser¬ 
vice. The Supreme Court held that the 
prohibition of participation in any 
demonstration is invalid as violating 
Articles 19(l)(a) and 19(l)(b). It was 
sought to be argued that a person who 
voluntarily entered Government service 
must be deemed to have consented to 
such reasonable conditions as might be 
imposed for maintaining proper disci¬ 
pline in the service. Hence, the reason¬ 
ableness and validity of the Government 
Servant Conduct Rules could not be test¬ 
ed solely by reference to the criteria laid 
down in Article 19. The Supreme Court 
rejected this contention, and held that, as 


Article 19 applies to all citizens, govern¬ 
ment servants in common with other cit¬ 
izens enjoy the protection offundamental 
rights. 

Further, Rule 4A was framed under 
Article 309 which enacts, “Subject to the 
Provisions of the Constitution, Acts of 
the appropriate legislature may regulate 
the recruitgient and conditions of service 
of persons appointed to public service...” 
Hence, if an employee agrees to be sub¬ 
ject to the rules framed by the 
Government, they agree to do so because 
the rules are subject to the provisions of 
the Constitution. In other words, by 
agreeing to abide by the rules of the 
Government, they do not surrender their 
fundamental rights. 

Relying on an earlier decision of the 
Supreme court in Bala Kotiah's case 
(1958 SCR 1052) some have argued that 
since a person has no fundamental right 
to be a government servant, there is no 
question of violating his fundamental 
right if disciplinary action is taken against 
him for violating the Government 
Servant Conduct Rules. This reasoning is 
not sound. The point is not whether a 
person has a fundamental right to be a 
government servant. The point is 
whether a person exercising his funda¬ 
mental right can be punished. Under 
Article 13, the state shall not make any 
law which takes away or abridges funda¬ 
mental rights and any law made in con¬ 
travention of this clause shall be void. 
Hence, if the restrictions imposed are not 
reasonable restrictions, then the rule con¬ 
travenes Article 19(l)(a) and hence is 
void. No puqjshmem can therefore be 
imposed under a void rule! 

T he next question is whether a rule 
prohibiting a government servant 
from criticising the policies of the 






At a rally by Central Government employees outside South Block In New Delhi. It Is clear from various rulings of the Supreme 
Court that a blanket prohibition on crttlclsm of the policies of the government Is not valid, and K makes no difference If the 
person criticising happens to be a government servant. 


Government imposes a reasonable argued that the maintenance of discipline fetched or problematical.” 

restriction in the interest of public order among government servants is necessary Although the Supreme Court in 

within the meaning of Article 19(2). In to maintain public order. If government Kedaranath vs State of Bihar (AIR 1962 

(1960) 2 SCR 821 Superintendent of servants were indisciplined and allowed S C. 955) held that Section 124A of the 

Central Prison vs. Ram ManoharLohta, it to agitate in a disorderly manner for the Indian Penal Code does not infringe 

was held that “public order is synony- redress of their grievances, itwouldlead Article 19(l)(a)andisvalid,rAfrftuo«t«^ 

mous with public safety and tranquility, to a demoralisation of the public and in the judgment supports the view thatfree- 

It is the absence of disorder involving would be reflected in the disappearance dom of expression can be restrained only if 

breaches of local significance...” In of public order. This contention was it results in public disorder. 

Kameswar Prasad’s case, the Court rejected by stating that threat to public Section 124A of the IPC along with 
observed that there must be a proximate order should arise from the nature of the the explanatory clauses is in the follow- 
and reasonable nexus between the nature demonstration prohibited. This decision ing terms (note the unambiguous nature 
of the speech prohibited and public dis- was followed in O.K. Ghosh vs. Joseph of explanations 2 and 3): 
order. The connection has to be intimate, (1963 SC 812) which had to deal with Whoever by words, either spoken or 

real and rational. After referring to the Rule 4 of the Central Services Conduct written or by signs or by visible rcpre- 

abovc observation, the Supreme Court in Rules prohibiting any form of demon- sentation or otherwise, brings or attempts 

Kameswar Prasad’s case considered stration. The Supreme Court had also to to bring into hatred or conteiMt, or 

whether the prohibition of demonstra- consider the validity of a rule prohibiting excites or attempts to excite disafiection 

tions could be said to be a reasonable the right to form associations under cer- towards the Government established by 

restriaion in the interest of public order, tain circumstances. This was also held to law in India shall be punished with trans- 

As the rule lays a ban on every type of be invalid as the restriction in that case portation for life or another term to 

demonstration, however innocent and could not be said to be in the interests of which fine may be added or with impris- 

however incapable of causing a breach of public order. It relied on the following onment which may extend to three years 

public tranquility, and does not confine observation of Justice Patanjali Sasui in to which fine may be added, or with fine, 

itself to those forms of demonstrations Rex vs. Basudev. “The connection Explanation 1: The expression disaf- 
whuch may lead to that result, the Court between the restriction and public order fection includes disloyalty and ail feelings 
held that the rule was invalid. It was must be real and proximate, not far- of enmity. 
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Explanation 2; Conimencs express¬ 
ing disapprobation of the measures of the 
Government with a view to obtain their 
alteiation bylawful means, without excit¬ 
ing or attempting to excite hatred, con¬ 
tempt or disaffection do not constitute an 
offence under this section. 

Explanation .f: ('ommenis express¬ 
ing disapprobation of the administrative 
or other action of the (lovernmcnt with¬ 
out exciting or attempting to excite 
hatred, contempt oi disaffection do not 
constitute an offence under this section. 

In the couise of the judgment, the 
Supreme(iourt observed; “... The provi- 
sion.s of the sections re.td as a whole, along 
with explanations, make it reasonably 
clear that the sections atm at rendering 
penal only such activities as would be 
intended or have a tendency, to create dis¬ 
order or disturbance of public peace by 
resort to violence. As already pointed out, 
the explanations appended to the main 
body of the section make it clear that crit¬ 
icism of public measures or comment on 
government action, however strongly 
worded, would be within reasonable lim¬ 
its and would be consistent with the fun¬ 
damental rights of freedom of speech and 
expression. It is only the words, written 
or spoken, etc., which have the pernicious 
tendency or intention of creating public 
disorder or disturbance of law and order 
that the law steps in to prevent such activ¬ 
ities in the interest of public order..." 

In 1998 (3) see Devendrappa vs. 
Karnataka State Small Industries 
Development Corporation, the Supreme 
Coun was dealing with a case where the 
employee made allegations of corruption 
and maladministration, and expressed the 
hope that the C Chairman of the 
Corporation be removed. In this particu¬ 
lar case, the Court held that his conduct 
would not be in the interest of public order, 
as any action which would be detrimental 
to the interests or prestige of an employer 
clearly undermines discipline and the effi¬ 
cient performance of the organisation. 

However, it cannot be said that every 
criticism of the policy of the Government 
would be detrimental to the interests and 
prestige of the Government and would 
undermine discipline and efficient per¬ 
formance of the Government! On the 
other hand, well-intentioned criticism 
may help in its efficient performance. 

T he Supreme court also relied on 
Article 19(l)(g), which deals with 
the right of a person to carry on his occu- 
P’tioniUnder Article 19(5), reasonable 
rt tricODns can be imposed on this right 


There Is no real and 
proximate connection 
between public order 
and criticism of the 
Government's policy. 
The reasoning that If 
every employee begins 
to criticise the policies 
of the Government, It will 
lead to Indiscipline and 
affect public order Is too 
fa^fetched. 

in the interests of the general public. The 
Court held that any rule that imposes 
such a restriction has to be read harmo¬ 
niously with other freedoms such as the 
rights to freedom of speech and freedom 
to form associations. Service rules which 
are directly linked to and are essential for 
the duties of public office are protected 
by Article 19(l)(g) (read with Article 
19(5)). The restrictions imposed by 
Article 19(5) cannot be questioned by 
exercise of freedom of speech. The Court, 
however, added, “Of course, the Courts 
will be vigilant to see that the code is not 
so widely framed as to unreasonably 
restrict fundamental freedoms.” 

Certainly, a rule which places a blan¬ 
ket ban on criticism of the Government’s 
policy is widely framed as to restrict free¬ 
dom of speech unreasonably! 

In view of the above discussion relat¬ 
ed to various decisions of the Supreme 
Coun, it is clear that a blanket rule that 
prohibits criticism of the policies of the 
Government is not a valid rule. There is 
no real and proximate connection 
between public order and criticism of the 
Government’s policy. The reasoning that 
if every employee begins to criticise the 
policies of the Government, it will lead 
to indiscipline and affect public order is 
too far-fetched. Criticising the policies of 
the Government is not equivalent to dis¬ 
obeying the orders of the Government. 
Democracy is based on fair criticism. 
That is why the freedom of speech and 
expression are protected. Day in and day 
out, parties in Opposition and other per¬ 
sons criticise the policies of the 
Government and yet they do not lead to 
public disorder. It makes no difference if 
the person criticising happens to be a gov¬ 
ernment servant. 

The same applies to employees of a 
public institution. Many such institu¬ 
tions are funded by the Government 


which also exercises control over the insti¬ 
tutions. Such institutions have been held 
to be “States” within the meaning of 
Article 13. It has already been noticed 
that under Article 13(2), any law (law 
includes notifications, rules, and so on) 
made by a State in contravention of fun¬ 
damental rights is void. Hence, a rule 
made by a public institution also, which 
is a State within the meaning of Part III 
(the chapter on Fundamental Rights), in 
contravention of fundamental rights is 
void. Thus, a general prohibition of an 
employee of a public institution criticis¬ 
ing the policies of the institution or the 
Government is void. In this matter, there 
is no difference between the position of 
conduct rules made by the Government 
and conduct rules made by a public insti¬ 
tution which is a “State” under Article 13. 

It is also relevant to note the provi¬ 
sions of Article 33. Under this article, 
Parliament is empowered to modify, 
restrict or even abrogate any of the fun¬ 
damental rights in their application to the 
armed forces, members of the forces 
charged with maintenance of public 

order, persons employed in the intelli¬ 
gence department, or those employed in 
the telecommunication system set up for 
the purpose of any force. From this arti¬ 
cle it is clear that while Parliament is 
empowered to restrict or abrogate the 
fundamental rights of persons belonging 
to any of the above classes, no such power 
is conferred on Parliament to pass a law 
imposing restrictions on any other per¬ 
son or class of persons and any restriction 
on their fundamental rights must fall 
squarely within the terms of Article 19(2) 
to Article 19(5) of the Constitution. 

Finally, the question which remains to 
be considered is: given that a person in ser¬ 
vice cannot be punished under a void rule 
(which prohibits him from criticising the 
policies of Government), can a person be 
prevented from being admitted as a gov¬ 
ernment servant or a servant of a public 
institution under such a rule? It would log¬ 
ically follow that as the rule is void and 
therefore non-existent in the eye of the law, 
it cannot be relied on for refusing employ¬ 
ment to a person who criticises the poli¬ 
cies of the Government. But in practice, 
this is a matter difficult to prove unless it 
is noted in the records that his criticising 
the policies of the Government was the 
reason for tefiisiipg employment, thou^ 
he is otherwise qu^ified! 11 

This is an expanded (and updated) version 
ofan article that appeared in The Hindu 
a few mondss ago. 
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■ INSTITUTIONS 


A centre of hope 


The TIK. Hospital in (hennoi provides a fresh leose of life to many victims of substance abuse. 


VINITA VISWANATHAN 


“Trapped in a black hole. 

Desperately trying to crush my soul. 

My body is weak, my mind 
weaker, 

As the hole encompasses me, I fall 
deeper 

It i not my fault, I am not to blame. 

For all this grief, pain and shame. ” 

- Rahul, recovering alcoholic and 
drug addict in the US. 

R ahul is a friend one almost lost to 
drugs and alcohol. He was in the 
United States during the worst of his 
times. While visiting Rahul at a de-addic¬ 
tion centre in the U.S., one wondered 
about the kind of facilities available in 
India to help those in similar circum¬ 
stances. The answer came during a visit 
to Chennai. One realised that people like 
Shanthi Ranganathan, the Founding 
Director and Honorary Secretary of the 
Chennai-based T.T. Ranganathan 
Clinical Research Foundation (T.T.K. 
Hospital) were there to provide care and 
hope for the Rahuls in India. 

The T.T.K. Hospital, 
a pioneer in the field of 
rehabilitation, is one 
among the over 300 non¬ 
governmental organisa¬ 
tions (NGOs) in the 
country working on anti¬ 
substance abuse pro¬ 
grammes. The T.T.K. 

Hospital, which was estab¬ 
lished in 1980, was recent¬ 
ly in the limelight; Shanthi 
Ranganathan received the 
first United Nations 
Vienna Civil Society 
Award for her “outstand¬ 
ing contributions in the 
fi^t against drug-abuse 
and crime" from United 
Nations Secretary-General 
Kofi Annan on July 19 


institution for rehabilitating alcoholics 
and drug addicts after she lost her hus¬ 
band to “the disease” (alcoholism) in 
1979. “I did not know that alcoholism 
was a disease until my husband was taken 
to the U.S. for treatment,” she said. After 
his death, Shanthi Ranganathan, who had 
a post-graduate degree in social service 
administration, besides experience in 
running a blood bank for five years, went 
to the U.S. and trained at the Hazeldon 
Institute in Minneapolis with the aim of 
setting up a similar de-addiction centre in 
India. “The common sentiment here (in 
India) is that alcoholism is one’s own 
doing and is incurable,” she said “But 
that is not so. It is a dreadful disease that 
has a cure and requires time, patience, 
understanding and cooperation from 
close associates of the victim, particularly 
the family.” 

The T.r.K. Hospital made a shift 
from the traditional “isolated psychiatric 
approach” to a more group-oriented form 
of treatment, and has, since its inception, 
treated about 11,000 patients, one-fifth 
of them free of cost. According to Shanthi 
Ranganathan, group activities enable the 
patients to realise that they are not alone 
in their battle. B. Mala, a psychologist at 


the de-addiction centre at the Voluntary 
Health Services (VHS), Chennai, shares 
this view. “Group therapy is definitely 
successful as the addicts share their expe¬ 
riences and are motivated by each other. 
Initially they have inhibitions but they 
gradually get over these,” she said. 

The T.T.K. Hospital, which started 
out as a small out-patient centre in 
Santhome, is now a 65-bcd in-patient 
centre, located in a 4l,000-sq ft premis¬ 
es in a calm and serene part of the city at 
Adyar. Initially the centre dealt with vic¬ 
tims of alcoholism and in 1985 extended 
Its services to drug-dependent persons. 
Patients are required to spend a month at 
the centre. Chronic addicts have the 
option of staying for an extended period 
of three months at the After Care Centre 
(ACC) that was established in 1989. 

The centre was set up with a dona¬ 
tion of Rs.1.1 crores from the T.T.K. 
group of industries. ACC has got funds 
also from the European Commission, the 
TVS group of companies and Birla 
Chanties. The centre has a corpus fund 
of Rs.50 lakhs created by the T.T.K. 
group. It keeps increasing, with donations 
regularly pouring in from industries, 
individuals and organisations. Every year. 



{FrontUne, August 13). 

Shanthi iGnganachan 

Staned the specialised The TXK. Hospital In Chemiri has playoil a plofleetlitf role in Mtheubetanee abuse programmes. 
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‘To see a person recover completely 
is what is gratifying’ 


For Shanthi Ranganathao, awards are 
secondary. What makes her happy is the 
success in helping restore normalcy in 
the lives of those who come to her for 
help. To those undergoing treatment at 
the T.T.K. Hospital, she is “amma” or 
mother. “Amma gave us our lives back,” 
they say. Shanthi Ranganathan spoke to 
Vinita Viswanathan on awards, addicts 
and more. 

Excerpts from the interview: 

► First of all, congratulations on receiv¬ 
ing the award. You must be an extremely 
happy person. 

Of course. I am delighted to be one 
of the first recipients (of the award). 1 
knew I was one of the 100 or so nomi¬ 
nees (Shanthi Ranganathan was nomi¬ 
nated by the Indian government), but 
when I received the official letter from 
the U.N. office in Vienna, it came as a 
oleasant surprise. 

^ What motivated you to set up the 

T. T.K. Hospital? 

When my husband was taken to the 

U. S. for treatment, I came to know that 
alcoholism was actually a disease and 
that it could be treated. His death affect¬ 
ed us deeply. But instead of living in the 
past, I wanted to bring the knowledge 
available in the U.S. to India and imple¬ 
ment it here. Initially, there was a lot of 
scepticism. Many said: ‘Poor woman. 

She lost her husband at a young |- 

age, so she is trying to do some¬ 
thing grand that will not work.’ 

But wc did not give up. We start¬ 
ed small, but today we can look 
back in pride at our work. 

► How do families react to alco- 
holim and are these reactions dif- 
firent in India and abroad? 

Families anywhere in the 
world are affected if any of their 
member is an alcoholic. They go 
through the same feelings and 
traumas of anger, shame and 
resentment. In India, I notice a 
change in the social attitude 
towards alcoholics. Earlier it was 
0 to be a djdnker. 
re, it was that much 
identify victims of alco- 
it was hushed up with¬ 


in the families. Whereas abroad, even in 
schools, children are educated on the ill- 
effects of alcohol and drugs and on var¬ 
ious other issues. While this may not 
necessarily bring down the number of 
victims, at least they knew that help was 
available and whom they could contaa 
and how to go about with the recovery 
process. There is a change for the better 
in India now as more people are open 
about their drinking. The priority has 
shifted: from not letting the neighbours 
know to getting affected family mem¬ 
ber cured. 

► What do you feel about the phenome¬ 
non of'social drinking'? 

The averse age of initiation to 
alcohol has gone down. Earlier, young 
people would have their Erst drink at 
college. Nowadays, they are initiated 
into drinking at parties held to celebrate 
the conclusion of board exams. 
Children say it is just for one night and 
that they will not get addicted. But 
addiction is a process that does not start 
with a warning. My personal opinion 
IS, why have that drink? Can one not 
have fun and enjoy oneself without 
alcohol? 

► Has the T. T.K. Hospital done any- 


We have come out with two books 
that schools use. We hope they will be 




included as part of the curriculum. The 
books are designed and written in such 
a way as to appeal to youngsters. We 
have adopted a campai^ siiwar to the 
‘Say No to Dru^’, in the U.S. Ou« is 
‘Alcohol - Not My Taste’, where we tell 
children that there is no need to give in 
to peer pressure. • 

► How ehfferent are the expectations of 
working with patients at the centre arid 
working with those in villages? 

I think the success rate at the village 
camps is definitely hi^er than at the ' 
centre. For one thing, since we go 
through a host oiganisation, it is easy tor 
us to win the trust of the people in vil¬ 
lages in a short time. Once we nave their 
trust, half the problem is solved. They 
give their complete attention and dedi¬ 
cation to us-nnd follow everything we 
say. Secondly, in case of a relapse, the 
whole village rallies behind the victim 
and supports him. This is because the 
vill^ is a small community. 

► What has been the role of the govern¬ 
ment in your endeavour? 

The Central Government provides 
us with funds for bringing out our pub¬ 
lications and the Ministry of Social 
Justice and Empowerment ^ves us 
grants for community projects. The 
government involves non-govertunen- ; 
tal organisations (NGOs) in many of its 
programmes. 

^ The centre is soon to compleu 
I two decades. What is it that keeps 
otyoumn^ 

vdten a rehabilitated patient 
comes to me and says 'I have 
been sober for so man^ years’, or 
‘I am happy now’, it g»vcs me die 
strength and the vm to keep 
going. Awards and recognitions 
sat good, but uldmatidy what is 
. fl^ost gratifying is to see a patient 
G6c0v«r completely and lead a 
notm^, healthy lire. 

have more plans fir the 

iinmediane plan is to 
tca^pariantatwovocatioiui tai'^ 
Ipii^ and riq>aitmg houadudd 
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A group counsolling session for fsmily members of persons undergoing rehablittatlon. The 
centre Is keen that family members of every patient take active part In the rehabilitation 
programme. 


the centre incurs an expenditure of 
Rs.60 lakhs. Treatment, which 
includes counselling, accommoda¬ 
tion at the centre (excluding food) 
and medicines, costs about 
Rs.5,000 a patient. 

The first week of treatment 
comprises detoxification. Patients 
experience severe withdrawal symp¬ 
toms during this period as they are 
required to abstain from consum¬ 
ing alcohol or drugs. The with¬ 
drawal symptoms can range from 
loss of appetite and insomnia to 
delirium tremens, a condition in 
which patients suffer bouts of dis¬ 
orientation, tremors and hallucina¬ 
tions. The patients are treated for 
these symptoms. 

After detoxification, patients 
undergo a psychological therapy. 
Trained professionals conduct this 
programme, with a strong empha¬ 
sis on improving the quality of life. 
According to Slianthi Ranganathan, “The 
basic idea underlying the psychological 
therapy programme is to allow the 
patients to return to normalcy and a rou¬ 
tine.” 

On a typical day at the centre, patients 
wake up at 6-30 a.m., wash themselves, 
listen to a lecture and reflect on it, take 
part in group discussions, undergo indi¬ 
vidual counselling peppered with recre¬ 
ational activities and have meals. The day 
ends with a meeting of the Alcoholics 
Anonymous (A.A.) or the Narcotics 
Anonymous (N.A.). 

The A.A. and the N.A., which have 
chapters all over the world, are based on 
a non-sectarian spiritual programme; 
their central idea is that by helping oth¬ 
ers you help yourself. Past members of the 
group speak at these meetings and inspire 
patients to recover. Shanthi Ranganathan 
said; “Patients celebrate each year of 
sobriety as a new year of their life and con¬ 
tinue to attend these meetings even after 
their stay at the centre ends.” 

Despite the excellent programme and 
efforts undertaken by the centre approx¬ 
imately 45 per cent of the patients end up 
in relapse. Dr. Anita Rao, Director of 
Medical Services at the centre said, 
“There is no single reason as to why a 
patient goes into relapse. A number of fac¬ 
tors contribute to this phenomenon.” 

Raj has been seeking treatment from 
the centre for the past five years. His 
attempts at staying sober have been incon¬ 
sistent. Raj attributed this primarily to 
"stress and inistrations at not being able 
to meet goals.” Rachel George, a coun¬ 


sellor at the centre, said that a relapse does 
not occur overnight. It shows itself at first 
as craving. If help is sought, it can be pre¬ 
vented. Otherwise, it manifests itself as 
behavioural change. According to Rachel 
George, overconfidence, interaction with 
old drinking friends, refusal to change, 
grandiose, impulsive behaviour and 
workaholism are symptoms that can trig¬ 
ger a relapse. 

After patients complete their treat¬ 
ment, they are asked to visit the centre on 
a regular basis. The number of visits come 
down as time passes. According to Dr. 
Anita Rao, “one of the steps taken to com¬ 
bat relapse is to prescribe a dose of disul- 
firam for recovering alcoholics and 
naltrexone for recovering drug addicts. 
These are medications that react violent¬ 
ly with alcohol and drugs and cause 
adverse effects such as seizures and vom¬ 
iting of blood, and serve as a deterrent to 
the consumption of alcohol or drugs.” 

In addition to the medication, the 
centre has a community support pro¬ 
gramme that involves a third party (other 
than the patient’s immediate family) 
which alerts the centre in the event of a 
patient’s relapse. 

The centre is also a pioneer in Family 
Therapy Programme. Shanthi 
Ranganathan said: “While it appears as 
though the patient is the only affected 
person, one must remember that the fam¬ 
ily undergoes a similar, if not greater, trau¬ 
ma.” The centre is strict in its insistence 
that the family of every patient takes part 
in the progtamme. 

V. Thirum^, Director of Quality 


Control and Patient Care, said: “The 
main focus of this programme is for fam¬ 
ily members to realise that their hus- 
band/son requires their complete support 
and understanding to recover, and for the 
family to maintain a normal routine.” 
They arc taught how to deal with an alco¬ 
holic and what to do when he goes into a 
relapse. The family members also meet 
with Ai-Anon, a group that functions 
along similar lines of the A.A., but coun¬ 
sels femily members and close associates 
of alcoholics. 

Patients who approach the centre arc 
first screened by the in-take counsellor. 
Thirtimagal said: “If the patient has a 
severe medical condition that we are not 
equipped to handle then wc refer him to 
another hospital. We take him after the 
condition has been brought under con¬ 
trol.” The centre admits about 900 
patients a year. The patients arc mostly 
men. The average age of alcoholics is 
around 35 years and that of drug addicts, 
between 25 and 35. The centre has also 
treated the odd female patient. 

Shanthi Rang-anathan said; “'While 
patients are brought here by their relatives 
or someone who has their best interests in 
mind, we don’t accept anyone who comes 
here against his will.” As is the case with 
almost all problems, the stepping stone to 
recovery is acceptance of the problem, she 
added. 

Anand was a social drinker in college: 
gradually, his dependence on alcohol 
grew to unimaginable proportions. “I 
never thought I had a problem and always 
blamed external elements for my condi- 
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At a counselling session. 


tion,” he said. His job perfor¬ 
mance was at an ebb and he 
plunged into marriage in the hope 
that it would solve his problems. 

“After 22 years of addiction and 
four other centres, I came here in 
1990. Today 1 have a new life and 
I repent for the pain 1 have cau.sed 
to all those around me," he said. 

Regret, remorse and a strong 
desire to make amends prevail 
among most patients at the cen¬ 
tre. However, despite seeing some 
light at the end of the tunnel, they 
do not know how to get there. 
Keeping this in mind, the centre 
has a number of counsellors who 
provide individual attention to 
the patients and their families. All 
the counsellors hold post-gradu¬ 
ate degrees in psychology and/or 
social work and devote themselves to the 
challenge of restoring stability to the shat¬ 
tered lives of families and patients. 

The centre has, since 1986, conduct¬ 
ed over 250 training programmes, 300 
lectures and about 100 exhibitions for 
industries, medical staff and social work¬ 
ers throughout India. Among the indus¬ 
tries and institutions that benefited from 
the programme are Tata Iron and Steel 
Company Ltd., Jamshedpur; Wheels 
India Ltd., Chennai; social workers and 
medical officers in Mumbai and Chennai; 
and the staff of the safety department of 
Southern Railway. 

The T.T.K. Hospital is now working 
with two Chennai-based establishments 
to make them drug- and alcohol-free. It 
collaborates with the International 
Labour Organisation (ILO), which, 
along with the United Nations Drug 
Control Programme, started the 
“Developing Community Drug 
Rehabilitation and Work Place 
Prevention Project” in India in 1995. The 
programme, which covers nine cities and 
12 establishments in India, was formu¬ 
lated in response to the problem of the 
rising number of drug addicts in the coun¬ 
try. For this programme, the ILO select¬ 
ed nine host organisations, one in each 
city. These organisations are trained to 
work with local establishments. The 
T.T.K. Hospital has been selected to work 
with two establishments in Chennai - 
Kasturi and Sons Ltd. and Hindustan 
Motors, two organisations that volun¬ 
teered to be part of the programme. 

Kasuri and Sons Ltd and Hindustan 
M< ton aid been making efforts to create 
ats reiMu among their employees about 
the ^lij^tects of substance abuse even 


before the start of this programme. When 
they got the opportunity to join forces 
with an international agency, the man¬ 
agements extended complete coopera¬ 
tion. According to Mukthiar Singh, the 
National ILO Project Co-ordinator for 
India, “it was largely because of the enthu¬ 
siasm shown by the managements of the 
two companies that they were selected for 
the programme.” The ILO’s primary role 
in this programme is to “train the train¬ 
ers”, that is, local host organisations such 
as the T.T.K. Hospital. Among other 
things, the programme teaches volunteers 
to identify addicts, deal with them and to 
bring down absenteeism in the establish¬ 
ments. The T.T.K. Hospital conducts 
seminars, meetings and awareness pro¬ 
grammes for the employees and the 
employers of the two establishments on a 
regular basis. 

Malini Roberts, Medical Social 
Worker at The Hindu Employees’ Health 
and Welfare Centre run by Kasturi and 
Sons Ltd, is satisfied with the programme 
and says, “the management’s role is cru¬ 
cial for the success of the programme.” 
Since 1983, even prior to the ILO pro¬ 
gramme, Kasturi and Sons Ltd was refer¬ 
ring employees with substance abuse 
problems to the T.T.K. Hospital. The 
management of Kasturi and Sons Ltd 
shows its support to the recovering alco¬ 
holics by paying for the treatment and 
granting meicJ leave for the period of 
treatment. Those undergoing rehabilita¬ 
tion are seen as victims, rather than as cul¬ 
prits. As part of the ILO programme 
Kasturi and Sons Ltd has laid down a pol¬ 
icy on substance abuse at the workplace. 

About 26 employees of Hinaustan 
Motors underwent rehabilitation and all 


1 of them have remained sober since 
I then. P.R. Santhanakrishnan, 
■ Divisional Manager, Industrial 
Relations, Hindustan Motors, 
says; “The collaboration with the 
ILO and the T.T.K. Hospital has 
proved to be excellent. Instead of 
just concentrating on alcoholics 
requiring reliabilitation, we now 
pay heed to employees who are 
non-alcoholics, urging them to 
stay so.” The stress is on the maxim 
‘Prevention is better than cure’. 
Since the implementation of the 
ILO programme there have been 
no new cases of alcoholism in 
Hindustan Motors. 

It is community service pro¬ 
jects such as these that place the 
T.T.K. Hospital in a class of its 
own. “People need to be made 
aware that such de-addiction centres 
exist,” said Shanthi Ranganathan, “and 
that it is possible to cure alcoholism and 
drug addiction.” 

Apart from catering to individuals 
and industries, the T.T.K. Hospital has 
an extensive community project that 
involves conducting camps on alcoholism 
in villages. Currently, the centre has 
adopted six areas in Tamil Nadu and con¬ 
ducts camps on a regular basis. To date, 
about 60 camps have been conducted. 
The duration of each camp is 15 days, and 
includes a doctor, a nurse and counsel¬ 
lors. 

Assisted by a host organisation (any 
organisation within the village that has 
earned the trust of the people, such as a 
school or a government agency) that acts 
as a medium, the centre interacts with the 
villagers. 

The T.T.K. Hospital is waging a 
relentless war against drug and alcohol 
abuse. It has extended its activities to 
other States and even other countries. It 
has conducted over 1,000 training pro¬ 
grammes for medical and social workers 
in India. It has also trained a number of 
health and social workers from Sweden, 
Myanmar, Sri Lanka, Bangladesh, Nepal 
and Mongolia. Shanthi Ranganathan 
said; “We cannot reach out to everyone 
who needs our help. This is why we train 
people from various countries, particu¬ 
larly from the subcontinent.” Shanthi 
Ranganathan and the T.T.K. Hospital are 
thus a great sotlVcc of inspiration to other 
agencies and individuals ^1 over the world 
in the battle against substance abuse. ■ 

Names (^patients have been changed to 
maintain anonymity. 
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■ INDIA & PAKISTAN 


Wanted, bold decisions 

India should accept that converting the Line of Control into on international border is the only solution 
to the Kashmir problem. It should ask the world to be firm with Pakistan for adopting fundamentalist 
Isiom and sponsoring internationol terrorism. 


B.G. DESHMUKH 


T he Government of India has formed 
a Review Committee to look into 
what happened in Kargil, how and why ii 
happened at all, what should be done and 
what remedial steps should be taken. No 
doubt the committee will do an excellent 
job, but I still think that it will not be able 
to tackle the basic issue, for which certain 
bold decisions will have to be taken by the 
government. 

First, we must accept that Jammu and 
Kashmir is not a subject to be tackled by 
a single Ministry, At present the Jammu 
and Kashmir Cell in the Union Home 
Ministry looks after this, but even when I 
was in government I used to argue'that 
this was not the correct approach. The 
Home Ministry is naturally concerned 
with the subject as it deals with all mat- 
tets relating to States. There is also a tra¬ 
dition of Jammu and Kashmir being 
looked after by the Home Ministty. Years 
ago there used to be a Jammu and Kashmir 
Secretary whose sole responsibility and 
duty was to look after that State. But other 
Ministries are also vitally concerned with 
the subject; the Defence Ministry is con¬ 
cerned with it because of national securi¬ 
ty considerations; the External Afl&irs 
Ministry is concerned because a foreign 
country, namely Pakistan, is involved and 
there are international ramifications; the 
Finance Ministry is concerned because of 
huge financial oudays required to tackle 
the problem. Other Ministries are also 
concerned to a greater or lesser extent. I 
therefore used to argue that considering 
the multi-Ministiy concern and the inter¬ 
national imponance of the subject, the 
Jammu and Kashmir problem should be 
handled by the Prime Minister’s Office 
(PMO). TTtis will ensure proper coordi¬ 
nation among the Ministries and any step 
or decision taken will have the authority 
of the PMO behind it. The matter should 
be under die chatK of a young and 
dynamic Minister of State or even a pro¬ 


fessional technocrat working as an advis¬ 
er to the Prime Minister but with the sta¬ 
tus of a Minister of State. One argument 
against this suggestion was that this would 
give an unnecessarily high profile to the 
Jammu and Kashmir problem when we 
may not want to do so. But the fact is that 
whether we like it or not, Jammu and 
Kashmir is going to be a high-profile prob¬ 
lem until it is fully resolved and especial¬ 
ly when Pakistan will continue to do its 
utmost to highlight it on the internation¬ 
al plane. 

I HAD also seen that the Jammu and 
Kashmir problem was not handled by 
the government on the basis of continu¬ 
ity. No doubt there are sections in the 
Home Ministry and also in the External 
Affairs Ministry dealing with this matter. 
But owing to governmental practices, the 
officers in chaise of these sections or divi¬ 
sions change periodically and this change 
affects the continuity of handling. This is 
apart from the political direction given by 
the party in power. I had therefore thought 
that the government should encourage 
establishing think tanks outside the gov¬ 
ernment. I had in mind something like the 
Rand Corporation or the Brookings 
Institute in the United States. As Cabinet 
Secretary I called a meeting of important 
Ministries to discuss this subject in a gen¬ 
eral way. The Finance Ministry was sup¬ 
portive and as a matter of fact established 
and then continuously helped non-gov¬ 
ernmental autonomous bodies. Even the 
Defence Ministry supported the Institute 
for Defence Studies and Analyses and was 
prepared to accept the need for more such 
institutes. But the Home Ministty and the 
External Affairs Ministry were not pre¬ 
pared to consider the idea, especially in the 
case of Jammu and Kashmir and Pjdstan. 

I still think that we should have established 
a think tank outside the government to 
study the Jammu and Kashmir problem 
and a think tank to deal with the country’s 
relationship with Pakistan. Such a measure 
would have ensured continuity in han¬ 


dling the subject; it would also have 
ensured that bureaucratic or political bag¬ 
gage would not affect the study of this sub¬ 
ject. These think tanks could have then 
highlighted continuously the interests and 
concerns of the country and put them up 
before the public. This would have 
ensured that everything is not left to the 
government or to the di.scretion of politi¬ 
cians. The External Affairs M inistty at that 
time did mention the unit established in 
the Jawaharlal Nehru University in Delhi 
to carry out studies about relations with 
Pakistan. But I was not very happy with 
this. 

1 was also not happy about the way 
the intelligence agencies were functioning 
(see the article “Central intelligence agen¬ 
cies - lack of standi ng coordinating mech¬ 
anism” in my book A Cabinet Secretary 
Looks Around, 1993). At least when I was 
in government there was no standing 
coordinating mechanism to study, scruti¬ 
nise and evaluate reports from all the intel¬ 
ligence agencies, civil and military. There 
was a Joint Intelligence Committee (JIC), 
but it just went into limbo after its first 
chairman was shifted. The chairmanship 
of the JIC was used more to accommo¬ 
date police officers who either were not 
wanted elsewhere or for whom another 
slot could not be found. Our intelligence 
agencies also suffered from their usual 
inability to share intelligence with other 
agencies or share sources because of the 
risk of their disclosure. There was no coor¬ 
dinating mechanism that could assign 
jobs to these intelligence agencies. I had 
therefore at that time suggested some¬ 
thing like an Intelligence Coordination 
Committee on the pattern available in the 
United Kingdom. This would be a com¬ 
mittee presided over by the Cabinet 
Secreury, and the chairman of the JIC 
would be its secretary. As usual the mili¬ 
tary intelligence was lukewarm to this 
idea. If only such a committee had been 
set up, there would have been better 
scrutiny and utilisation of intelligence for 
nation^ security. Now that the National 
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Security Council (NSC) has been set up, 
hopefully its secretariat would discharge 
such a function. Its job has been laid down 
and the JSCi should start tackling it 
urgently. For example, India has launched 
.satellites and some of them must be orbit¬ 
ing over the Jammu and Kashmir area. 1 
am told that such satellites pass these areas 
at least once a day. It is reasonable to 
assume that the Defence Ministry is get¬ 
ting photographs from such satellites and 
this should have helped in keeping a watch 
over the Line of Control (LoC). If this has 
not been done so far, it should be done 
immediately. Another point for the NSC 
is that the Security Advi.scr will have to be 
a full-time Adviser and not .somebody, as 
is the ca.se ttow, who also holds another 
post. The present situation is thoroughly 
unsatisfactory as the Principal Secretary to 
the Prime Minister is, even otherwise, very 
busy as the head of the PMO. 

W K are also very poor in projecting 
our case on Jammu and Kashmir 
on the international scene. We are always 
apologetic if not defensive. We should he 
bold and confident enough to tell the 
world that we arc a mature working 
democracy while Pakistan is ruled in a dic¬ 
tatorial fashion by the Punjabi elite con¬ 
sisting of landlords, industrialists and a 
civilian-military complex. Such a govern¬ 
ment always needs an issue to divert pub¬ 
lic attention away from its dictatorial 
set-up. To achieve this there is no better 
way than India-bashing. The issue of 
Kashmir is not only emotion-charged as 
it is a Muslim-majority area which decid¬ 
ed to remain in India; it is also a sensitive 
issue to the Punjabi military elite as it has 
suffered humiliating defeats in 1965 and 
1971. India should be bold enough to tel! 
the world that Pakistan cannot claim to 
be a protector of Muslims as it lost this 
claim when it butchered almost 18 lakh 
East Pakistani (now Bangladeshi) 
Muslims in the period up to 1970. What 
the Punjabi elite did to East Pakistani 
Muslims is as reprehensible as what Adolf 
Hitler did to the Jewish community. The 
East Pakistani population was very large 
compared to the West Pakistani popula¬ 
tion, especially its Punjabi component. 
On the basis of universal suffrage East 
Pakistanis should have therefore decided 
the chol^f the Prime Minister. This idea 
was qMifed by the Punjabi elite, and they 
therewe staned butchering East 
Pakistani Muslims. They even boasted 
that they had created a generation of peo¬ 
ple of indeterminate parentage, who 
would servt the Punjabi elite in ruling East 
Pakistan. India should therefore make it 


clear to the Pakistanis that they had no 
case at all for being the champions of 
Muslims in India. 

Not only that. They cannot even look 
after all Muslims in Pakistan. The pre¬ 
dominant Sunni community is bent on 
subjugating the Shia minority. Other 
Islamic groups such as the Ahmedias are 
also marked out. India should therefore 
expose not only to the world but even to 
the Pakistani common man what a hol¬ 
low claim Pakistan has for being the cham¬ 
pion of Muslims in India. Mohammad Ali 
jinnah, Pakistan’s founder and first 
Governor-General, had declared in his 
address to the nation that “in Pakistan 
there are no Hindus or Muslims, they are 
all Pakistanis". 1 am told that these words 
have since been erased from his addre.ss. 
The minorities in Pakistan have now 
become second-class citizens. The num¬ 
ber of Hindus now is one-tenth of what it 
was in 1947. The Punjabi elite has now 
embraced fundamentalist Islam to keep 
their grip on the people of Pakistan. It 
started with President Zia-ul-Haq in the 
1980s. The final shape has now been given 
by Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif. Even the 
Opposition in Pakistan has exposed this 
hypocrisy and has been alleging that the 
Punjabi elite is using Islam only to per¬ 
petuate its rule in Pakistan. The various 
Provinces in Pakistan, such as Sindh and 
B.iluchistan, are seething with discontent 
against the domination of the Punjabi 
elite. Zulfikar Ali Bhutto did try to destroy 
the stranglehold of this elite and render 
social justice to the common man but he 
was overthrown by this section. Unless, 
therefore, there rises a strong middle class 
in Pakistan, which will challenge the dic¬ 
tatorial authority of the Punjabi elite, I do 
not think that there will be any durable 
peace between India and Pakistan. 

F ortunately this process has 

already started, although only in a very 
small way, because of the tyranny and 
oppression of the ruling elite. The 
Pakistani newspapers somehow manage 
to give expression to this discontent. Of 
course, India cannot and should not be 
seen to be supporting this movement, but 
should somehow convey support to it. For 
this purpose, India should encourage peo- 
ple-to-people contacts and exchanges, 
allow more people to travel freely and have 
more cultural intercourse and more free 
trade. Hopefully, this should help the 
democratic movement in Pakistan. 

The Punjabi elite, and especially its 
civilian-military component, fully exploit¬ 
ed the war in Afghanistan. It allowed 
Pakistan to be used by the Americans as a 


conduit for funds and military hardware 
to set up resistance and insurgency against 
the Soviet Union in Afghanistan. The 
Inter-Services Intelligence (ISI) set up 
training camps for Afghan militants and 
also recruits from all over the world to fight 
the Soviet Union. It also managed to keep 
a substantial portion of the proceeds of the 
aid in Pakistan itself, hoodwinking the 
Americans. This was the beginning of the 
Taliban movement, which ultimately took 
over Afghanistan. But in this process the 
Punjabi elite has created a Frankenstein 
which is going to be a threat to it. The 
Taliban philosophy has taken deep roots 
in Pakistan itself; I wasaold that it had infil¬ 
trated the Pakistani armed forces and 
secured a firm foothold among the junior 
officer cadre. The Punjabi elite uses the 
Taliban philosophy and approach to send 
trained men as “Mujahideens” into 
Kashmir. Many of them are not Kashmiris 
but Afghans, tribal people from the 
Frontier Province and even recruits from 
West Asia and North Africa. India should 
make clear to the world the devastating 
implications of this action of Pakistan. 
Pakistan is encouraging the Taliban move¬ 
ment, which would not remain confined 
to Pakistan and Kashmir but would create 
disturbances in the whole of Central Asia 
and even in Iran and West Asia. Russia is 
already aware of this and is fighting this 
menace. China is becoming aware of this 
new danger in its Central Asian province. 
India should, therefore, ask the world to 
be firm with Pakistan for indulging in this 
kind of international terrorism. India 
should also try to dissuade the World 
Bank, the International Monetary Fund 
and the Group of 8 countries from giving 
financial help to Pakistan unless it changes 
its ways. A usual argument is that if such 
help is not given the Pakistani economy 
will collapse and there will be nothing but 
chaos and anarchy, which will benefit only 
the fundamentalists. But the fiict is that the 
Punjabi elite is using this financial help not 
to improve the national economy but to 
perpetuate its grip over the country. If, 
therefore, such financial help is withheld, 
it could only result in helping the democ¬ 
ratic forces in Pakistan. 

India should take effective steps to 
educate Kashmiris on this situation. The 
Punjabi elite would like to have Kashmir 
but only as a fiefdom, as in the case of 
Sindh and Baluchistan. The Shia com¬ 
munity in K@ihmir would be gravely 
threatened by the Sunni community. Of 
course, minorities such as the Kashmiri 
Pandits would be almost wiped out. The 
history of terrorism indulged in by 
Pakistan should also be explained to 
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Kashmiris. In the beginning, Pakistan 
encouraged an autonomous, independent 
Kashmir for which the Jammu and 
Kashmir Liberation Front was hghting. 
Eventually, the Punjabi elite did not like 
the idea as it wanted Kashmir to be part 
of Pakistan. It therefore encouraged mil¬ 
itant organisations such as the Hixbul 
Mujahideen and the Harkat-ul- 
Mujahideen, which wanted Kashmir to 
accede to Pakistan. Many of these organ¬ 
isations had a strong base in Kashmir, and 
Pakistan came to realise that this was not 
in its interest. By the end of 1988, the ISI 
had realised the potential of the Taliban 
philosophy and methodology. It, there¬ 
fore, created militant groups outside 
Kashmir but firmly based in Pakistan, 
which were then used as Mujahideen 
groups to create insurgency in Kashmir. 
India should explain all this to the people 
of Kashmir, bringing out clearly the 
Pakistani strategy to capture Kashmir to 
make it a fiefdom of the Punjabi elite. 

At the same time, India should accept 
that it has to do quite a lot in Kashmir. 
India should take immediate steps to give 
a clean, uncorrupt administration, which 
will really carry out poverty alleviation and 
other developmental schemes. It must be 
admitted that India has tolerated large- 
scale corruption in Kashmir. It has also 
misused its authority in certain rases. 
Putting Sheikh Abdullah in custody, the 
dismissal of Farooq Abdullah’s 
Government in 1986, the rising of elec¬ 
tions in 1988, and again the dissolution 
ot the State Assembly in 1990 arc exam¬ 
ples. India has also not handled the 
Kashmir problem imaginatively. It did 
not give funds to Farooq Abdullah to take 
over primary schools from the Jamaat-c- 
Islamiin 1988-89. Thefunds needed were 
paltry, considering the importance of the 
step. I also wanted to introduce the sys¬ 
tem of leave-travel concession so that at 
least Kashmiri government servants and 
their families could come out of Kashmir 
once in three years and see what India is. 
But I could not push this through for lack 
of grants from Delhi. The unnecessary 
provocation of suggesting the abrogation 
of Article 370 should be avoided scrupu¬ 
lously. India must accept its responsibili¬ 
ty for having created a fertile ground in 
i^hmir for Pakistan to launch successful 
operations of militancy and insurgency. 
'Hus should not be lost sight of in the 
advocacy against the Pakistani proxy war. 

Whether India must cross the LoC and 
destroy the bases and training camps of the 
militants in Pakistan-Occupied Kashmir 
(POIQ has been under discussion fora very 
longtime. But Indiashould also admit that 


such a luxury is now available only to very 
strong nations. The Americans could do 
this when they blasted Osama bin Laden’s 
base in Afghanistan or bombed a factory in 
Sudan. China could send its divisions into 
Vietnam to teach the latter a lesson. 
Theoretically, India also could have done 
so in POK but it missed the chance. It could 
not even undenake what is called hot pur¬ 
suit. And now India and Pakistan being 
nuclear weapon states, this is just not pos¬ 
sible. Pakistan considers Jammu and 
Kashmir a disputed territory but treats it as 
part of Pakistan. Any attack on POK will 
therefore be considered by it as an attack 
on Pakistan itself and it will retaliate 
accordingly. In the bargain, India would 
lose international sympathy and give 
Pakistan a chance almost to create a nuclear 
holocau-st in the subcontinent. India 
should therefore forget about cro,ssing the 
LoC into POK. 

A t the same time, India should also 
fi nally accept that converting the LoC 
into an international border is the only 
solution to the problem. Indira Gandhi 
could not do so at Shimla in 1971, but 
that is history. No Indian political parry, 
or for that matter no Pakistan political 
party, would say so on a public platform, 
but there is a very good chance of the inter¬ 
national community standing by India in 
this regard. India may not directly 
approach any foreign nation or even the 
United Nations for this as its policy is to 
treat this problem as a bilateral issue ba.sed 
on the Simla Agreement. But then there 
is no objection if India informally briefs 
some countries and statesmen who are 
friendly to it to float this idea and give it 
a push on the international circuit. This 
is not interference or internationalising 
the issue. There is a good chance of this 
strategy succeeding, at least at the present 
juncture. These countries are beginning 
to realise, and if they have not India should 
make them realise, that the Pakistani strat¬ 
egy of encouraging fundamenulist Islam 
at home and exporting international ter¬ 
rorism is a powerful destabilising force not 
only in the Indian subcontinent but in the 
whole of the Central Asian heartland. 
There are therefore good prospects of 
India’s objective of getting the LoC con¬ 
verted into an international border being 
achieved. Of course, for this purpo.se there 
will have to be a national consensus in 
India. Otherwise any party in power advo¬ 
cating this would suffer heavy flak from 
the Opposition patties. 

VWulc dealing with the Kashmir issue, 
one cannot and should not forget the large 
Muslim conununity in India. It has siu- 


fcred the consequences of Partition in 
1947. It is mo-st unfair that many members 
of the Hindu community have come ro 
look at this community with suspicion for 
no fault of its. These Muslims are Indians 
as much as any other Indian is and it is not 
doing them justice if they arc asked to prove 
their loyalty to the Indian nation. Such 
stcp.s would only alienate them. ThereforCj 
when the Ka.shmir issue is discussed or 
when Pakistan tries to internationalise it by 
consciously and deliberately hei^tening 
the proxy war, many people in the Indian 
Muslim community became unsetdedand 
uneasy. Many people say that if Kashmir is 
given to Pakistan, it will reopen the wounds 
of Panition and that may be unfiur to the 
Muslims in India. India has been their 
homeland and they are not going to leave 
it, whatever the provocation and allegation. 
India should also ensure that no political 
party is allowed to propagate the philoso¬ 
phy of holding the present generation of 
Muslims responsible for what their forefit- 
chers might or might not have done. There 
should be a national consensus on how to 
deal with this so-called question of the 
Muslim community and especially as to 
how not to exploit them as mere vote 
banks. It should be especially ensured that 
the Kashmir issue is in no way linked to the 
loyalty and patriotism of the Muslim com¬ 
munity in India. 

Even if the Kashmir issue is resolved, 
there is no guarantee that there will be no 
tension between India and Pakistan. One 
of the prominent militant organisations 
in Pakistan, the Lashkar -c-Taiba, is on 
record as saying that it would like to have 
Kashmir as a base and then destabilise 
India by using the large Muslim minori¬ 
ty in India. A military solution by India 
of breaking Pakistan is also not practical. 

It will only create mote unstable countries 
in India’s neighbourhood. It would be 
worse than the geo-political situation as it 
exists today. 

India must therefore try to negotiate 
bilaterally with Pakistan and its objective 
should be to make the LoC the interna¬ 
tional border. India should also bring to 
the attention of the international com¬ 
munity the dangerous game being played 
by Pakistan by adopting flindament^ist 
Islam and sponsoring international ter¬ 
rorism. But, a real, lasting peace is possi¬ 
ble only if the Punjabi elite are removed 
and their place taken by a strong, vibrant 
middle class in Pakistan. India should do 
its best to help create such a situation. ■ 

B.G. Deahmukh is a former Cabinet 
Secretary, who has also served as 
Principal Secretary to the Pnme Minister. 
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The myth of inflation control 

The low rote of point-to-point inflation is not o reflection of the success of the BJP-led government's 
efforts at inflation control, but in large measure o result of its failure to control prices lost year. 


C.P. CHANDRASEKHAR 

S TA'nS'lK'ALLY speaking, the 

Bharatiya )anata Party couJd not have 
had it any better. The annualised, point- 
to-point inflation rate, as measured by 
changes in the wholesale price index 
(WPl), touched a historic low of 1.2 per 
cent during the week ending July 24. The 
party's propaganda machine was quick to 
add this to its list of “achievements” to be 
Haunted before the electorate in the course 
of the election campaign. In his 
Inde|5endence Day address, caretaker 
Prime Minister Aral Bchari Vajpayee did 
not fail to note that inflation in the coun¬ 
try was at its lowest in 17 years at 1..3 jser 
cent. 

Vajpayee’s claim is bound to carry 
some weight, given the veneer of precision 
as,sociatea with numerical economic indi¬ 
cators such as movements in the WPl. But 
given the perennial lack of correspondence 
between trends suggested by point-to- 
point inflation figures and 'felt realities’ on 
the ground, a careful scrutiny of die claim 
is in order. An examination of point-to- 
point inflation rates indicates that the 1.2 
per cent level was indeed the culmination 
of a medium-term decline in annualised 
rates of inflation from around 9 per cent 
in early November 1998 to 5 per cent in 
early February, 4 per cent at the end of 
April, 3 per cent in mid-June and 2 per 
cent in early July. 

There are, however, a number of other 
noteworthy trends reflected by the evi¬ 
dence. To start with, while during the 
financial year 1998-99 a deceleration in 
the rate of increase of the prices of manu¬ 
factured products played a role in damp¬ 
ening overall inflation, matters have since 
changed substantially. In recent weeks the 
rate of inflation for “all commodities” 
grouped together has ^len at a faster rate 
than that of manufactured products. This 
indiqjUes that commodities other than 
maniSactures have been responsible for 
the shi^ decline (from 4 to 1.6 per cent) 
in the pOint-to-point inflation rate in the 
ni le weeks staning with the one ending 

— -- 


May 22, when the caretaker government 
was in place. 

Second, the deceleration in the rate of 
overall inflation has occurred despite a 
stepwise rise in the rate of inflation in the 
Fuel, Power and Light group, where most 
prices are administered by the govern¬ 
ment. In other words, there have been 
other deflationary pressures at work in the 
economy, which have more than counter¬ 
acted the inflationary impetus which is the 
usual byproduct of rises in the adminis¬ 
tered prices of essential and basic goods. 

Third, it is the principal group “pri¬ 
mary articles” which has (in the latest 14 
weeks for which data is available) record¬ 
ed an inflation trend very similar to the 
overall index of commodity prices. This 
makes it the principal contributor to the 
decline in the inflation rate. Within that 
group, the fruits and vegetables (F&V) 
subgroup has registered a dramatic 
decline in the rate of inflation from 
around 20 per cent on an annualised 
point-to-point basis in early March to 
-20 per cent in early July. 

This suggests that a collapse in F&V 
prices explains the fall in the inflation rate. 
This is a collapse relative to the extremely 
high prices in this category which prevailed 
in these months of the previous year, so it 
reflects more of a reversion to the norm 
rather than a secular decline in the prices 
of these goods. For example, the index for 
vegetables during the week ended July 31 
stood at 459.7, compared with 769 dur¬ 
ing the corresponding week of the previ¬ 
ous year. 

The implied role of the F&V sub¬ 
group in influencing price trends comes 
out more clearly from the evidence on 
trends in the monthly averse wholesale 
price index for different groups and sub¬ 
groups between March 1997 and April 
1999. The All Commodities index is bro¬ 
ken up into three principal groups: 
Primary Articles; Fuel, Power, Li^t and 
Lubricants; and Manufactured Products. 
Starting from March 1998, the movement 
of the for All Commodities diverged 

noticeably from the trend warranted by 
movements in the indices fbr the Fuel, 


Power and Light and the Manufactured 
Products subgroup. This implies that the 
rise in the overall WPl as of March 1998 
was substantially driven by increases in the 
index for Primary Articles. 

However, when we examine the con¬ 
stituent elements of the primary articles 
group, we find that while there has been a 
steady rise in the WPl for foodgrains, the 
behaviour of the index for F&V has been 
volatile. Between March and October 
1998, the WPl for F&V rose by 63 per 
cent. This was exceptional, since there was 
no such similar rise in the F&V index 
between March and November 1997, 
when the F&V index rose by just 1.1 per 
cent. The increase between March and 
October 1998 was basically the result of 
an unprecedented increase in the prices of 
a few items such as onions and potatoes, 
which was primarily not owing to supply 
shortages but driven by speculation. 

It is indeed true that the F&V sub¬ 
group accounts only for a weight of 4.1 
(out of 100) in the WPl, while primary 
articles as a group carry a weight of 32.3. 
But the sharp increase in F&V prices 
between March and November 1998 
would itself have contributed to an 
increase of 8.1 per cent in the primary ani- 
cles index. During this period, foodgrain 
prices rose by 8.7 per cent, which - given 
the weight of7.92 commanded by this cat- 
tgory - would have pushed up the prima¬ 
ry articles index by 2.2 per cent. 

Thus fruits, vegetable and foodgrains 
together contributed to a 10.9 per cent 
increase in the WPl for primary articles. 
The actual increase in the primary articles 
index between March and October 1998 
was 13.2 per cent, indicadng that fruits, 
vegetables and foodgrains accounted for 
more than four-fifths of the increase in the 
prices of primaiy articles. 

The significance of this comes through 
when we realise that the primary articles 
group contributed to a 4.3 per cent rise in 
the overall WPf, which rose by just 6.6 per 
cent during this period. Around two- 
thirds of the inaease in the overall index 
durii^ this paiod was owing to increases 
in the prices of (iruits, v^etables and food- 
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grains 

Given the unusual, dramatic and spec¬ 
ulation-driven increase in F&V prices a 
correction was inevitable Starting 
November 1998, the WPl for the F&V 
subgroup virtually collapsed 

This obviously affected the annualised 
rate of increase in die WPl for this sub¬ 
group as well, which came down sharply 
from 54 1 per cent in October 1998 to 6 7 
per cent in April 1999 This was a period 
when the prices of both manufactured 
products and of fuel and so on were con, 
ing down as a result of the recessionary 
environment and because administered 
price hikes were limited As a result, the 
annual point-to point rate of inflation 
came down substantially and consistently 
during these months 

There are a number of implications 
that follow from these trends To start 


Annwl poInMo^M rate 
trftoodprlMMMIon 




Primary aftldei All commoditle* 


FruIttAvagetabiM 

with, declining rates of inflation in the 
prices of both manufactured products and 
primary articles appear to have played a 
role in reducing the point-to-point infla 
non rate, though primary product price 
trends have had a stronger effect The low 
rate of manufactured product puce infla¬ 
tion IS clearly the result of the recessionary 
environment created by the sluggishness 
of the domestic market and intense com 
petition from abroad in the wake of eco 
nomic liberalisation That is, the 
deceleration in the rate of manufacturing 
price inflation can hardly be attributed to 
any policy of the government specifically 
designed to moderate inflationary trends 
However, the principal aigument here 
IS that even the deceleration in primary 
anicle inflation is surprisingly not the 
result of any state initiative but of past stare 
failure The massive inflation in F&V 


AmhmI |)oinH»golnt nta of 
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prices in the early part of the BJP-led gov¬ 
ernment s term was, it was widely accept¬ 
ed even then, the result of poor su{^ly 
management on the one hand and the fail¬ 
ure to tome down heavily on speculators 
in the trading community, who consti¬ 
tuted an influential vote bank of the BJP 
In fact leading figutes m the government 
virtually washed their hands of the prob¬ 
lem arguing that hoarding and specula¬ 
tion were not crimes but legiumate 
activities in a market economy 

In the event the non-scasonal and 
high rate of inflation persisted for a long 
period till public opinion forced the gov¬ 
ernment to act to roll back prices to levels 
warranted by costs and the supply- 
demand situation The fact that F&V 
prices were abnormally and excessively 
high during the first three-quarters of 
financial year 19‘)8-99 obviously implies 
that once prices were restored to normal 
levels the point to point rate of inflation 
in the corresponding period of this finan¬ 
cial year would be negative, given the high 
base value with which the comparison is 
being made In fact, the point-to-point 
rate of inflation has been consistently neg¬ 
ative starting with the week ending May 
1 1999 It IS this negative rare of F&V 
price inflation that has brought the over¬ 
all rate of inflation down to its present level 
of less th in 2 per cent That is, the low 
point to point inflation rate is not a reflec¬ 
tion of the success of the government’s 
efforts It inflation control, but in large 
measure a result of its failure to control 
prices during the corresponding period last 
year 

Going by the policy pronouncements 
of the government and the central bank, 
the principal instruments of inflation con¬ 
trol in the post-reform environment are a 
curtailment of the fiscal deficit and a tight 
monenry policy In feet, policy on both 
these fronts has been particularly lax in 
recenttimes Notonlywasthefiscaldcfidt 
in 1998-99 high at close to 7 pet cent of 
GDP, but the Reserve Bank of India has 
loosened controls on money supply to 
enhance liquidity in the system and bring 
down interest rates 

While this su^csts that the belief in 
a simple and direct relationship between 
the fiscal deficit and money supply 
increases on the one hand and price move¬ 
ments on the other is not warranted even 
on empirical, let alone theoretical, 
grounds, it also indicates that the govern¬ 
ment has not seriously pursued an agen¬ 
da of inflation control 

The evidence suggests that inflation 
control was not a pnonty objective for the 
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A sordid record 

Hie BJP's electoral tactics are calculated to cover up its 
misgovernonce ond political disorientation. Its nuclear 
muscle-flexing represents dangerous adventurism. 


government. In fact, but for the collap.se iti 
F&V prices, it appears that the govern¬ 
ment’s actions would have contributed to 
an acceleration of inflation. This comes 
through if we, for example, examine the 
point-to-point rate of inflation for three 
groups of commodities (all commodities, 
food articles and f<K)dgrams) for three 
pointsoftimedurmgMaich-July 199‘)and 
the corresponding points of time in 1998. 
Across these three points in time, the ovet- 
all rate of inflation fell from 5.2 to 1.8 per 
cent during 1 ‘>V‘), while it lose from 4.8 to 
8.1 per cent in l‘)98. A similar trend pre¬ 
vailed in the case of food articles as a group, 
with the point-to-point inflation rate 
declining from lO.Oto 1.7 percentin 1999 
and rising from .5.2 to 12.5 per cent in 
1998. In fact, as argued earlier, the trend in 
food prices as a whole was a major influ¬ 
ence on the overall rate of inflation. 

However, there is one subgroup 
included in the food articles group, name¬ 
ly, tcKsdgrains, where these trends in infla¬ 
tion were not replicated. While the annual 
point-to-point rateofinflation of fbodgrain 
prices was low or negative during March- 
July 1998, it was consistently high at 
around 15 per cent at all these points of 
time in 1999. The reason for this is that the 
government has in its procurement opera¬ 
tions provided special bonuses above the 
support price recommended by the 
Commission for Agricultural Costs and 
Prices and backed them with rising i.ssue 
prices for fbodgrains distributed through 
the public distribution system. This has 
provided a high and rising floor for fbod¬ 
grain prices, resulting in the trends 
observed. 

Thus, if the sharp rise in 1998 and 
inevitable reversal in F&V price inflation 
had not occurred, and the industrial .sector 
had not been mired in a recession becau.se 
of appropriate state policy, we would in all 
likelihood have had a significantly high rate 
of inflation currently, driven by an engi¬ 
neered fbod price inflation and supported 
by buoyant manufacturing prices. 

Clearly, therefore, the lull in the point- 
to-point rate of inflation is not an “achieve¬ 
ment" of the BJP-led government, but a 
fortuitous consequence of its acts of omis¬ 
sion and commission which in the first 
instance had deleterious consequences such 
as the speculative inflation in the early pan 
of its term and the penistent recession right 
through its tenure. As is to be expected of 
a party that derives its sustenance from the 
rich, these acts have affected most adverse¬ 
ly thos| commodities which dominate the 
consun|ption basket of the poor and the 
middl^ classes of the country. I 
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A TAI. BEHARI VAJPAYEE is the 
quintessential liberal, the .soft, mod¬ 
erate, face of the Bharatiya Janata Party, 
whose natural instincts favour a consen¬ 
sual approach to contentious issues. He 
is not given to militant postures, or to 
war-mongering with neighbours. 
Domestically, he is loath to push the 
minorities into a corner. His red agenda 
is un-aggressive; it has nothing to do with 
reshaping and redefining Indian nation¬ 
hood or promoting Hindutva. Vajpayee 
works at a high comfort level with his 
coalition partners. He inspires confi¬ 
dence among the larger public that the 
BJP IS indeed a party that is “tried, test¬ 
ed and trusted”. 

Right? Wrong! Going by his 
Independence Day address, Vajpayee 
and his projected image could not be frir- 
ther apart. Despite the Election 
Commission’s restrictions, Vajpayee 
went all out to project the BJP as a party 
thatwants to alter thestattts^uo, indulges 
m chauvinist drum-beating, plays up the 
“nation-in-peril" theme and lays claim to 
high “achievements”, although these 
have little to do with its policies (for 
example, the 200 million tonnes grain 
output), or are otherwise questionable 
(for example, an inflation rate of 1.6 per 
cent). Kargil, shaurya and parakrama 
were central to his 
address. It was no aberra¬ 
tion that Vajpayee played 
up Pokharan-II and 
announced that Agni-11 
would soon be inducted 
into India’s arsenal. 

This announcement 
was more an image-hard¬ 
ening exercise than some¬ 
thing operationally 
significant. The Agni-II 
missile is nowhere near 
induction. If Agni-I, after 
three test-flights, was still 
considered a “technology 
demonstrator”, not even a 
prototype, then Agni-II 


can hardly be characterised as something 
starkly different after <5ne test. Usually, a 
missile goes through 10 to 20 tests before 
it can be declared operationally reliable. 

This, typically, takes five to 10 years. 
Agni-II is not just a scaled-up, longer- 
range version of Agni-I. It uses a wholly 
different (solid) fuel in the second stage. 
Now, fuels usually require repeated test¬ 
ing because their performance has a seri¬ 
ous bearing on the missile’s range and 
accuracy. 

Even more significant was the August 
17 relcasi^ of the National Security 
Advisory Board’s (NSAB) draft nuclear 
doctrine. This could not have been done 
by Vajpayee’s security adviser Brajesh 
Mishra without high-level clearance, 
probably from the Prime Minister him¬ 
self. This document represents a further 
hardening of India ’s nuclear stance and an 
attempt to put the country on the course 
of induction and deployment of these 
mass-destruction weapons, while aban¬ 
doning the goal of nuclear disarmament 
altogether. The draft introduces menac¬ 
ing terms like “punitive retaliation” 
which were never part of India’s strategic 
discourse. The timing of its release, amidst 
elections, and its content, are a big set¬ 
back to the cause of sanity, 

Vajpayee’s post-Kargil attempt to 
paint himself in the 
colours of the Warrior 
Prime Minister sits ill 
with what the BJP itself 
considers - and the 
Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh (RSS) concedes - 
as the source of his pre¬ 
sumed appeal, namely the 
“soft” image of modera¬ 
tion. This image change 
would well cost the BJP 
’’ many votes in the unde- 
I cided floating part of the 
' electoral spectrum. The 
I militant rhetoric is, of 
j course, guaranteed to 
please Hindutva hardlin- 
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Prime Minister A.B. Vajpayee at the Red Fort on August 15. 


ers; but those ate already with the party. 
The trick lies in attracting the uncom¬ 
mitted “middle ground”. Whatever the 
recent highly upbeat opinion polls might 
claim on the basis of relatively small, 
unstratified samples, which lumped 
together “BJP & Allies” - even before the 
shape of the National Democratic 
Alliance (NDA) became clear - we do 
not really know how the floating voter 
will behave. On an intuitive basis, it still 
is hard to imagine that the BJP will sig- 
nificandy improve on its tally. Where 
might it be able to make up the likely loss 
of many of the 90 seats it last year won in 
Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh, 
where it is believed to have peaked? 
(These two States account for almost one- 
half its nadonal tally.) 

There are limits to how much the BJP 
can push and flog hardline themes like 
Kargil or the new nuclear doctrine. The 
shoodng down of Pakistan’s naval sur¬ 
veillance aircraft, Atlandque, h^ -not 
gone down well. It now emerges that the 


plane was not even given a warning before 
being attacked (the Indian Air Force 
MiGs had only their radio channel work¬ 
ing), and there may be some uncertainty 
about its precise location vts-a-vts Sir 
Creek, the disputed, still - undemarcat¬ 
ed, maritime boundary - especially 
because the Creek has itself changed its 
course. {The Telegraph, Calcutta, August 
14). 

The fact that journalists flown from 
Delhi by the lAF to be shown the debris 
ultimately did not get to see it on the 
Indian side of the border speaks of 
bungling, which does not redound to 
India’s credit. By several accounts (for 
example, Lt. Gen. V.R. Raghavan’s), the 
lAF local units over-reacted. Even assum¬ 
ing that India was legally correct to shoot 
down the plane, the issue of proportton- 
alityoi response to a violation of the 1991 
airspace agreement is a nagging one. The 
incident reeks of post-Kargil arrogance. 

As for convincing the domestic pub¬ 
lic that the Kargil crisis had nothing to 
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do with gross intelligence and operational 
failures and strategic-political misjudg- 
ment at the very top (why was Gen. V. P. 
Malik on a “courtesy” visit to Poland even 
as Indian patrols were being killed?), the 
K. Subrahmanyam Committee is unlike¬ 
ly to be able to do the job. {Frontline, 
August 27). But such cover-up jobs seem 
to be part of a pattern with the BJP-led 
government. 

The most glaring of these is the 
Wadhwa Commission report which all 
but gave the Sangh Parivar, especially its 
most lumpen formation, the Bajrang Dal, 
a clean chit as regards the burning alive 
of Graham Staines and his children. The 
repon fails to link Data Singh with any 
Sangh organisation, and his own action 
with the On.ssa social context, defined by 
the Panvar’s anti-Christian campaign. 
This, despite testimony from the 
Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar police that 
Data Singh was an “active member of the 
Bajrang Dal”, participated in RSS-run 
camps, and campaigned for the BJP in 
the 1998 Lok Sabha election. 

The Commission ignored the state¬ 
ment of D.P. Mohapatra, Additional 
Director-General ofPolicc (Intelligence), 
that “Data Singh appears to be a sup¬ 
porter or fellow-traveller of the Bajrang 
Dal or even of the BJP though not a card¬ 
holder of these organisations”. 
Remarkably, the Commission’s own 
counsel, the highly regarded Gopal 
Subramaniam, himself noted: “There is 
sufficient evidence to suggest that Data 
Singh's association with the RSS and the 
Bajrang Dal renders the matter open to 
further inquiry and investigation by the 
CBI...” 

The Commission apparently 
launched into its investigation with an 
ant’s eye view: looking at the event in a 
complete vacuum. It did not even both¬ 
er to ask some obvious questions: What 
created the atmosphere, the political and 
social environment, in which communal 
passions could be so easily aroused? Why 
did anti-Christian prejudice become so 
vicious and actively vitriolic as to lead to 
the ghdstly murder? "What ideological and 
political influences impelled Data Singh? 
The Commission brazenly ignored the 
testimony of Keonjhar Superintendent of 
Police Lalit Das who said: “Dara Singh’s 
association with the BJP was so well- 
known that it was not necessary to inquire 
into his antecedents.” 

Amazingly, the report says that it 
could not find documentary proof of 
Data Singh’s membership of the Bajrang 
Dal, but that is such a literal interpreta- 






tion of “membership” that it is laughable. 
And yet, the report also notes that any¬ 
one between 15 and 45 “tan become a 
member of the Bajtang Dal with an annu¬ 
al fee of Rs. 5 but no membership card is 
issued...” (The Indian Express, New 
Delhi, August 15). 

It is all very well for the BJP to shed 
tears for Staines, but the public is not like¬ 
ly to forget that it was 
Vajpayee himself who called 
for a “national debate” on reli¬ 
gious conversions right in the 
middle of an anti-C'hristian 
pogrom in Gujarat - sending 
out the signal that his govern¬ 
ment has little respect for the 
constitutional right to the 
frecdojii to practise and prop¬ 
agate a faith of one’s choice, 
and that it endorses, even if 
indirectly, “patriots” who 
brutalise the religious minori¬ 
ties. It is this kind of practised deception 
that marked the Sangh Parivar’s cam¬ 
paign against the Babri mosque too, 
where it prevaricated, lied and told half- 
truths - to the people of Ayodhya. to 
Uttar Pradesh officials, to P.V. 
Narasimha Rao (who was only too will¬ 
ing to believe them), and to the highest 
court of the land. 

The BJP-lcd government is again 
resorting to the worst forms of deception 
- not just through whitewash jobs a Li 
Wadhwa and Subrahmanyam - but 
through open inducement and bribery, 
especially of the top echelons of the 
administration, and the media. If you are 
one of218 chosen journalists in U. P., you 
will be given posh bungalow lands at 
throwaway rates - at a hefty subsidy cost¬ 
ing the near-bankrupt State Rs.1.09 
crores. This violates all ethical codes and 
Election Commission directives. Then 
there is Pramod Mahajan who hardly 
conceals his intentions; he has just set up 
a 24-hour news channel on Doordarshan 
without Prasar Bharati authorisation and 
rcponedly plans to offer favoured jour- 
n^ists a tidy Rs.l lakh to do short 
Doordarshan interviews - a modest sum 
indeed! The BJP’s media cell, run by peo¬ 
ple such as Ajay Singh and Sudhanshu 
Mittal, so openly interferes with 
Doordarshan’s working, that the Prasar 
Bharati board had to pass a special reso¬ 
lution demanding that there be no direct 
“interface” between politicians and 
Doordarshan staff. 

It is hard to see why the BJP would 
go to such absurd lengths in media rig¬ 
ging, and spend crores of rupees on adver¬ 


tising, if it were truly confident of win¬ 
ning the elections and had nothing to 
hide. But it does have a great deal to hide; 
incompetence, crony capitalism-style 
favouritism, promotion ofcommunalism 
in education and culture, and stoking 
authoritarian tendencies and toxic forms 
of jingoism. The BJP has inflicted serious 
damage upon the statutory institutions 


by getting into a confrontation with the 
Ptesident (who had to intervene no fewer 
than 17 times to counsel resttaint on the 
government), the higher judiciary (for 
example, questioning the High Court’s 
authority over the telecom issue) and the 
Election Commission. It created con¬ 
tention and rancour where cooperation 
and restraint were all-important. 

Perhaps the BJP’s, or rather 
Vajpayee’s, most deplorable action hxs 
been to create an extra-constitutional 
power centre in the form of the Prime 
Minister’s Office (PMO), which bypass¬ 
es the Cabinet and defies all accountabil¬ 
ity. The PMO has emerged not as a 
functional extension of the executive 
which supplements the (Cabinet, but as a 
virtually autonomous decision-making 
caucus around one individual. Unlike in 
Indira Gandhi’s time, it is run more by 
non-officials committed to Vajpayee 
than by regulat civil servants. Today, a 
couple of persons who hold no positions 
in government operate with great clout 
out of the PMO and indulge in all man¬ 
ner of activity, from monitoring and bul¬ 
lying the media, to fixing steel prices, 
from organising extravaganzas to drafting 
disinformation reports and legal strate¬ 
gies. 

The PMO today increasingly resem¬ 
bles its degenerate dr/iMrduring^the noto¬ 
rious Emergency days. The difference is, 
Sanjay Gandhi then provoked anger and 
media revulsion, but Bhattacharya is shel¬ 
tered by much of the media. The PMO 
now acts like a praetorian guard whose 
sole job is to defend and apologise for one 
individual. Its role has eroded the gov¬ 


ernment’s credibility and undermined 
the Cabinet system. In the long run, this 
does not bode well for Indian democra¬ 
cy. But in the short run, it cannot do the 
BJP much good either. 

However, the BJP has again managed 
to inflict upon its coalition allies one of 
its pet agendas; an authoritarian propos¬ 
al for a compulsory five-year term for Lok 
Sabha. The NDA has fool¬ 
ishly gone along with this 
without having considered 
the proposal’s consequences 
for democmric accountability 
or the principle of representa¬ 
tive government - just as the 
coalition did last year in the 
“National Agenda for 
Governance” on nuclear 
weapons and a review of the 
Constitution. 

The NDA should know, 
if it has any sense, that the BJP 
is not an ordinary, “normal”, party, with 
solely a parliamentary agenda. It is both 
a party and part of a social movement that 
challenges’and seeks to redefine the very 
nature of Indian nationhood by giving 
primacy to just one of India’s many, 
many communities. Its long-term go.il is 
to transform this society along Hindutva 
lines. This totally violates the libetal- 
democratic, secular, federalist spirit of the 
Constitution and the foundational 
premises of our freedom struggle. The 
BJP resides in that twilight zone that lies 
between parliamentary democracy with 
its openness and pluralism, on the one 
hand, and parochial, paranoid, exclu- 
sivism, on the other. It has shown no signs 
of changing its character. This is unsur¬ 
prising. Parties of its ilk do not change 
radically. They are not free to do so, being 
controlled from the outside. 

The RSS-BJP link is not a marginal 
one, nor some kind of historic hangover. 
Ir is an organic, living connection. It is so 
intimate that the RSS could demand last 
year that all BJP State units be led by long- 
staniingpracharaks. This was considered 
so “natural” that there was no fuss. It just 
won’t do to pretend that the BJP under 
Vajpayee has evolved into a different 
party. For one, Vajpayee does not control 
the organisation; he ceded that function 
15 years ago to others. And for another, 
he is not very different from Sangh hard¬ 
liners on the core issues that matter. He 
is just a more shrewd, devious and manip¬ 
ulative - not “liberal” or pluralist - face 
of the Hindutva phenomenon, one that 
is more acceptable to our communalised 
upper class elite. ■ 


The BJP'led government Is again 
resorting to the worst forms of 
deception - not Just through 
whitewash jobs a la Wadhwa and 
Subrahmanyam - but through open 
Inducement and bribery, especially 
of the top echelons of the 
administration, and the media. 






■ COLUMN 


The G-15 and the WTO 


There hos been a singular lack of any concrete achievement at the Bangalore meeting. 


T he meeting of the G-15 developing 
countries (which actually includes 17 
tountries from Asia, Africa and Latin 
America) that was held in Bangalore had 
.1 definite purpose. It was meant to work 
out a common strategy to present the 
interests of developing countries and 
force the agenda at the WTO Ministerial 
Meeting scheduled for November in 
Seattle, to consider more .seriously then 
concerns. 

Such an initiative is hardly new. Each 
of the previous WTO Ministerial 
Meetings has brought about such an 
attempt, and so far each of them has 
foundered in terms of achieving a com¬ 
mon bargaining plank because of the 
remarkable ability of negotiators from 
industrial countries (especially the 
United States) to take advantage of dif¬ 
ferences amongst the developing coun¬ 
tries. 

But this time, it really looked for a 
while as if things could be different. The 
level of dissatisfaction of 


from most other developing countries 
have recently been at their lowest levels of 
the past decade. 

Internationally, exports from devel¬ 
oping countries remain constrained by 
large and growing problems of market 
access, despite the many declarations in 
the various Uruguay Round agreements. 
The most important sectors, such as tex¬ 
tiles and garments and leather goods, suf¬ 
fer from continued protectionist policies 
in the North, while others like consumer 
electronics and office equipment face gen¬ 
uine problems of market saturation in the 
industrial world. 

Meanwhile, developing countries 
which had opened up their markets in the 
hope of a qutd pro quo in other sectors 
have found their expectations belied. 
Their ability to undertake domestic tech¬ 
nological change is being severely cur¬ 
tailed by the TRIPS (Trade Related 
Intellectual Property Rights) agreement. 
Many of them have been forced to make 
major concessions in terms of opening up 
their financial and othci 


most developingco untries 
with the functioning of 
the WTO and the skewed 
implementation of the 
Urugjuay Round GATT 
accord has never been 
higher. World trade is on j 
a major downslide: last 
year, world exports in vol¬ 
ume terms increased by a , 
paltry 3.5 per cent, while 
in terms of dollar values it 
actually fell, as interna¬ 
tional prices in all major ' 
categories of exports 
declined. ' 

The tentative and 
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services sectors. The 
groups of major food 
exporters (the Cairns 
Group) is agitated that the 
much promised liberalisa¬ 
tion of trade and reduc¬ 
tion of subsidies in 
Northern agriculture has 
yet to occur. 

All this has made con¬ 
ditions particularly propi¬ 
tious for a genuine 
gathering of developing 
countries that could hope 
to evolve a common front 
for bargaining at the 
WTO. To add to this, the 


fragile recovery in the crisis-ridden East 
Asian region is not occurring on the basis 
of renewed export grosvth to the indus¬ 
trial countries but rather because of 
Keynesian style revival measures based on 
increased government spending and a 
large dose of Japanese aid through the 
Miyazawa Initiative. Indeed, exports 
from this r^on remain subdued and 
continue to hxx a range of barriers in the 
developed countries. Similarly, exports 


WTO itself seems particularly vulnerable 
at the moment. Not only has its author¬ 
ity been drastically undermined by the 
U.S. wilfully choosing to do whatever it 
wants in terms of unilateral trade actions, 
but it has been powerless to prevent an 
unseemly trade war between the U.S. and 
the European Union on even as trivial an 
issue as bananas. Most important, its 
manner of functioning has been such that 
even most developing country negotia¬ 


tors are convinced that it is being run as 
a rich man’s club, where no more than 
lip-service is paid to the crucial interests 
of the majority of the developing coun¬ 
tries. 

And now. there is more than a whiff 
of scandal around the hosts of the 
Novembei meeting in the city of Seattle, 
Washington. The members of the organ¬ 
ising committee - co-chaired by such 
illustrious rcprescntative.s of contempo¬ 
rary capitalism as Bill Gates of Microsoft 
and Phil Condit of Boeing - have been 
discovered with their hands in the till. 
They stand accused of offering large 
multinational companies access to the 
many government officials who will be 
present during the trade deliberations, in 
leturn for sponsorship money. The com¬ 
mittee apparently hoped to raise as much 
as $9 million from this “innovative” 
scheme .done, along with other forms of 
sponsorship. 

Private sponsorship of public and 
multilateral meetings is not new, espe¬ 
cially in the U.S. where virtually every¬ 
thing is seen in terms of buying and 
selling. But this latest and most blatant 
instance of what would anywhetc else be 
called corruption and lack of “gover¬ 
nance”, IS likely to inflict further damage 
on the WTO’s already battered reputa¬ 
tion. 

Even within the developed countries, 
more and more citizens have begun to 
realise that the supposed defender of free 
trade rules, that is the WTO, is dispro¬ 
portionately influenced by international 
corporations with very specific interests, 
rather than by the representatives of citi¬ 
zens in the member countries. This type 
of exercise not only confirms such a link, 
but e\ i-n puts up price tags for the favours 
being offered to big business. 

I N this background, it was to be expect¬ 
ed that the Bangalore meeting would 
offer a major opportunity to the G-15 to 
seize upon the general sense of dissatis¬ 
faction and work out a joint approach and 
strategy that would force the important 
issues of common concern back on to the 
trade nraotiating table. But somehow, 
despite the circumstances, this did not 
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happen. Instead, the meeting in 
Bangalore remained at the level of gener¬ 
al complaint and platitude, and did not 
work out any .specific bargaining points, 
much less a cohesive strategy. 

A major reason for this failure must 
lie with the hosts of that meeting, the cur¬ 
rent Indian government. Commerce 
Minister Ramakrishna Hcgde did indeed 
make a rambling speech in which he made 
the usual noises about the unequal man¬ 
ner of implementation of the GATT 
accord. Thus, he is reported to have said 
that “trade negotiations cannot continue 
to be an exercise in which we yield mar¬ 
ket access, even as access obtained by us 
is thwarted and undermined.” He also 
dubbed the attempt to introduce into the 
WTO non-trade related issues, such as 
social clauses or clauses on governance, as 
“thinly disguised efforts to impede the 
free flow of trade” by erecting new barri¬ 
ers against products from developing 
countries. 

But in terms ofachieving some degree 
of coherence towards a common negoti¬ 
ating strategy, the Commerce Minister 
contributed effectively nothing. Indeed, 
his preference for generalities also meant 
that the entire meeting did very little in 
terms of planning concrete action, and 
became a harmless exercise in letting off 
steam that would certainly not cause any 
sleepless nights among developed coun¬ 
try negotiators. 

W HY should this have been the case? 

Some of the reason may lie in the 
actual agenda of the government, as 
opposed to its declared agenda on this 
particular occasion. The actions of the 
Commerce Ministry over the past 15 
months have been remarkable for the way 
in which they have systematically fur¬ 
thered the interests of large multination¬ 
al capital over those of domestic 
producers and workers. 

Thus, the very sweeping import lib¬ 
eralisation - including in consumer 
goods - that has occurred so rapidly in 
the short tenure of this government, has 
taken place during a period of domestic 
industrial recession, and has allowed 
multinational penetration in a wide range 
of production activity, much ofwhich has 
adversely affected small producers in par¬ 
ticular. The measures supposedly 
designed to promote exports have creat¬ 
ed not a level playing field but a highly 
sloping one, in which domestic small 
entrepreneurs are practically being forced 
|>|^t gravity. 

How much of this is inadvertent, and 
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how much deliberate, can of course 
become a subject of fierce debate. But the 
effective implications of this strategy are 
less open to question. Thus, to take only 
one example, cuts in import duty on edi¬ 
ble oils, in the context of the very low 
international prices that are currently 
reigning, have most certainly had a neg¬ 
ative impact on the viability of the domes¬ 
tic edible oils industry. Similarly, the 
failure to increase the import duty on 
sugar at least to the levels common in 
almost every other country has meant 
that the domestic sugar industry is not 
only facing low prices but is being forced 
to hold large stocks while cheap sugar is 
being dumped from abroad. 

But these decisions have simultane¬ 
ously benefited some. These of course 
include traders who are making money at 
the expense of producers, but also con¬ 
sumers, among whom are large multina¬ 
tional companies, including Nestle, 
Levers, Coca-Cola and Pepsi, who arc now 
large buyers of oil and sugar and are prob¬ 
ably waiting to take over the domestic 
downstream industry once sickness drives 
them out of business. Such examples pro¬ 
liferate across the manufacturing sectors. 

Of course, the Commerce Minister 
cannot be held solely responsible for what 
has been a remarkable feature of this gov¬ 
ernment in general: the mouthing of 
“swadeshi” or nationalist slogans while 
simultaneously doing more than any gov¬ 
ernment before it to promote the inter¬ 
ests of foreign capital and to ignore the 
legitimate economic demands of the 
Indian citizenry. Given this overall ten¬ 
dency, the singular lack of any concrete 
achievement at the G-15 meting should 
come as no surprise. ■ 


I TRADE ISSUES 

RAVI SHARMA 

in Bangalore 


F ew people expected the meeting of 
Trade Ministers and officials of a 
group of 17 developing countries- called 
the G-15 after the founding quorum of 
members - to produce a dramatic break¬ 
through in strategic perspectives. 
Meeting in Bangalore on August 17 and 
18, the G-13 showed ample evidence of 
all the infirmities tharit has been beset by 
since its founding, notably a conspicuous 
lack of shared trade interests which 
impede the evolution of a strategic con¬ 
sensus. Since it was expected to evolve a 
common developing country perspective 
for the third Ministerial Conference of 
the World Trade Organisation (WTO) 
to be held in Seattle, United States, 
between November 30 and December 4, 
the Bangalore meeting must count as an 
opportunity lost. 

Given-the differences in perception 
that emerged, observers were left in bleak 
contemplation of the possible impact that 
developing countries, whether individu¬ 
ally or in blocs such as the G-15, would 
be able to make in Seattle. The stakes, 
undoubtedly, arc high. The U.S. is lead¬ 
ing the push towards a fresh round of 
global trade negotiations that will seek to 
open up unexplored vistas before the 
WTO. Several industrialised countries 
have generally lent their authority to this 
initiative, which could seek to put in place 
a regime of intrusive trade regulation by 
the WTO. 

Reflecting the G-15’s dilemma on 
what could be legitimately placed on the 
agenda in Seattle was the chairman’s 
“summary of discussions” that was 
released after the Bangalore meeting. The 
summary ended up being just that - a 
statement of intentions rather than a 
united stand on issues. As Union 
Commerce Minister Ramakrishna 
Hegde, chair of the Bangalore Ministerial 
Meeting, said, it is “not a resolution, but 
a statement reflecting the views of vari¬ 
ous delegates”. 

It was evident firom the chairman’s 
statement and ftom conversations with 
delegates that the stands differed vndely. 
Either individually or collectively, the 
member-countries of the G-15 forum 
took stands on specific issues that on var¬ 
ious occasions identified them with the 
advanced countries. 

Existing dififerences were neither 
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An opportunity lost 

Evolving a common developing country perspective and approach ahead of the crucial Seattle 
Ministerial Meeting of the WTO proved an elusive dream at the Bangalore meeting of the G-15. 

reiolvecl nor mitigated Malaysia and As spelt out by Ramakrishna Hegde so called Iree trade ” 

Indonesia, members of both the G-15 India is clearly opposed to any new round Despite the major differences, con- 

and the Association of South East Asian ofall-encompassing trade talks India also sensus was possible, though in limited 
Nations (ASEAN), are for example ready holds the position that the Seattle meet spheres 1 he chairman’s statement in no 
tor a new round ofdiscussions that would ing should confine its attention to a uncertain terms stressed that the G-15 
cover the reduction of industrial tariffs review of the problems and unhilfilled was totally opposed to any WTO talks 

This position arises from their shared promises of the Uruguay Round As far that sought to link trade with core labour 
interest in lowering customs duties on as negotiations are concerned India or environmental standards Consensus 
consumer electronics in their major believes that only areas that have already was also achieved over the need to oppose 
export markets Two G 15 countries, been entrusted to the mandate of the the introduction of issues such as nation- 
Argentina and Chile, both members of W10, such as agriculture and services, ai competition policies, electronic com- 
the Cairns Group of agncultuial export should be taken up for talks aftei Seattle merct and government procurement in 
mg countries - are open to negotiations We have emphasised that promises the negotiating agenda of the WTO 

on further liberalisation of trade in agri made at the Uruguay Round should be There was unanimity also on the 

culture 1 his is a position that puts them fully and faithfully implemented, said removal of inequities in the existing 
at odds with fellow G-15 countries, India Ramakrishna Hegde He added No agreements and on the restoration of “the 
tnd Egypt There arc also differences on purpose will be served by taking on new balance of rights and obligations forged 
\s hether the WTO should be allowed to issues before that And we do not want to in the Uruguay Round’ Also arousing 
draw up a global pact on foreign invest overload the agenda, since this only c lus the unanimous concern of the G-15 was 
ment While some ofthe G-15 countries, es delay as happened in Uruguay the non realisation of benefits by many 

notably Brazil and Chile, are open to the In a shift of emphasis, Ramakrishna developing countries in areas such as agri- 
idea, India and Egypt are against it Hegde made it clear that India would not culture and textiles because of the failure 

The Bangalore meeting reiterated the oppose the introduction of new issues of the developed countries to honour 
willingness of some members, notably such as tariff reduction that may be obligations in spirit and the non-implc- 
the Latin American states, to enter into a brought for negotiations But he stressed mentation of special and differential pro- 
new round of trade negotiations where all caution Let us first review whar rcsolu visions made during the Uruguay Round 
issues would be negotiated as part of one tions we have already adopted 1 he The mood that permeated the mcet- 
single undertaking This again is a view touchstone of any agreement will be the mg was not a new one a disappointment 
that IS at variance with the current Indian extent of benefits developing and least with the responses from the developed 
position developing countries have derived from world to the problems and concerns of 
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Against social clauses as a trade measure 

Interview with Dr. Ahmed Goweily. 


G)ordinating a group as disparate and 
large as the G-15 can be a diplomatic 
ni^tmare. Attempting to do just this is 
Egypt’s Dr. Ahmed Goweily, the cur¬ 
rent chairman of the G-15. Making the 
task even more challenging for Goweily 
is the fact that the third Ministerial 
Meeting of the World Trade 
Organisation in Seattle is coming up. 
The G-15’s actions and responses are of 
crucial importance not only to its 17 
members but to the developing world 
as a whole Goweily, who is Egypt’s 
Minister for Trade and Supply, spoke 
to Ravi Sharma in Bangalore. Excerpts: 


► The Urumay Round of ducussions did 
not henefit the developing countnes. What 
can the G-15 do to avoid a repetition of 
Uruffuty as preparations beginfor the third 
MinisterialMeetingof the WTO in Seattle^ 

The Uruguay Round did not benefit 
the developing count! ics. What the G-15 
has to do is to make a good review of die 
costs and benefits to the developing coun¬ 
tries, analjw where we failed and prepare 
to face the new round of discussions and 
negotiations. The Bangalore meeting, 
where the agenda for Seattle is the mam 
issue, is part of this plan. 

^What were the chtf failures of the 
Urugutty RouneR 

The chief feilure - or shall we say 
shortcoming- has been the discrimina¬ 
tion that has been practised by several 
developed countries to block the exports 
of developing countries. For example, if 
you look at textiles we have had anti¬ 
dumping cases against India, Egypt, 
China, Indonesia and Bangladesh. This 
anti-dumping (measure) has been 
applied in a very unfair manner. This 
affects ourexports. There are other unfair 
and discriminatory praaices as well. 
Now there is a move towards linking 
labour and environmental concerns with 
trade. We would like to see a review of 
the Uruguay Round agreements. Market 
access is the biggest problem for the 
developing countries, especially when 
lyou produce tawmaterials and consumer 
\oo^ but have low market access. 
w The promises that the developed world 
“ytothe developing world have not been 



This is why the G-15 is saying that 
implementation (of promises) comes first, 
before any new issues are added for dis¬ 
cussions. We feel that the implementation 
of the commitment of the developed 
countries to the developing countries isn’t 
there, especially in the case of the LDCs 
(least developed countries). 

The LDCs were promised several 
things, such as market access, cut in tar¬ 
iffs, more technical assistance, more finan¬ 
cial resources... But these have not come. 
The LDQ have been left out of not only 
globalisation but also human develop¬ 
ment. These countries have become even 
more backward. 

► The devebpmg world does not have a 
commonality of trade interests. In the G-15 
there are sharp diffirences. How can the G- 
15 evolve a common approach to issuesf 

It is not important to have a com¬ 
mon agreement. The G-15 represents 
developing countries in three conti¬ 
nents - Asia, Africa and Latin America 
- and each country has its own features. 
The Bangalore meeting is a coordinat¬ 
ing meeting, where we exchange views. 
All the G-15 countries have firmly 
agreed, for example, upon the imple¬ 
mentation (of unfulfilled promises). 
We have also agreed on a programme 
for the LDCs. 

► Differences persist in the G-15 with some 
countries being in favour of adding new 
issues to the Seattle agenda. 

Weil, there are dready lots of issues to 
be n^otiated because implementation is 
very broad. We have agendas which 
include negotiations in agriculture, trade 
and services, revision of TRIPS... If you 
add more issues it will take longer and get 
complicated. 

^ But all the member-countries Snot feel 
this way. 

This is the general view, with a few 
excffidons. 

► Some G-15 countries not onfy are in 
favour ofnegatiadom on further liberalisa¬ 
tion ffagdculture and services but welcome 
the framing of a WTO agreemera on for¬ 
eign investment. What is the G-15‘sposi- 
Sn on foreign investment! 

Ow position is that over 90 per 
of the investment in tmr OMintries is for 
devdopmental purposes rather dian for 


trade. We feel that investment should not 
be discussed as a trade issue. 

► Many a time foreign investors'interests 
are out of step with the policies of the coun¬ 
tries they operate in. How Set ^ G-15 see 
this! 

We are against discrimination against 
foreigners or native persons who make 
investmoits within the boundaries of any 
country, but we are against forcing this 
from outside through a multilateral agree¬ 
ment. 

► Vlhat can the G-15 Sw force the devel¬ 
oped world to fidfU the unfulfilledpromises 
of the Urugiu^ RouruR 

We arc the market (laughs). They will 
have to fulfil promises. 

The earlier agreements were not 
finalised. Now they arc coming to the 
negotiating table. The developed coun¬ 
tries will have to listen. They know that 
today we are working in a highly liber¬ 
alised world economy and that for glob¬ 
al economic subility there has to be a 
more balanced situation between the 
developed and the developing world. 
For example, the economic crisis that 
affected South-East Asia, Russia and 
Brazil also'affected growth in Europe 
and the United States. 

► How Syou see the G-15 evolving 

We would like to have more consul¬ 
tations, mofr exchange of meaningful 
notes and mote programmes. 

^Many of the WTO-directed reforms are 
viewed in most if not aU G-15 countries with 
a fair share ofsuspicioru 

In any country, whether it is a pri¬ 
vate economy like Egypt’s or a market 
economy like India’s, you have to be 
transpuent while oMning up the econ¬ 
omy. There has to be the involvement 
of the people ri^t from the b^inning. 
^ The devel^ea countries want social and 
governance emses introduced in the Seattle 
offnda. 

This is unfeir. We are mtally opposed 
todieuseofasocialclausesasatrademea- 
suK. Social clauses are to be addressed to 
the International Labour Organisation 
rather than to t^e WTO. They are devd- 
opmentd-lssues related to poverty, not 
tTkleissues. Were^asunfwanyWTO 
taUo that link trade widi environment or 
trade witblahoiif. S 
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I RAVISHARMA 


W ITH the third Ministerial 
Meeting of the WoHd Trade 
Organisation (WTO), to be held at 
Seattle in the United States, between 
Noveftiber 30 and December 4, last 
approaching, social organisations across 
the world are trying to influence the 
stand of the governments in their 
respective countries. A two-day confer¬ 
ence of consumer groups, organised in 
Bangalore by the Jaipur-bascdcivil soci¬ 
ety Consumer Unity and Trust Society 
(CUTS) on the occasion of the G-15 
Ministerial Meeting, supported this 
strategy, and called lor unity among the 
countries of the South (developing 
countries) in achieving their goal. 

The message from the conference 
titled ‘Southern Agenda for the Next 
Millennium: Role of the Civil Society’ 
was primarily three-fold - oppose any 
new round of negotiations, discuss 
existing problems, and, most impor¬ 
tant, urge governments of the Sou^ to 
involve civil societies as they prepare for 
the Scatde Round. 

The conference exhoned develop¬ 
ing countries to coordinate strategical¬ 
ly in order to identify common interests 
and negotiate collectively to advance 
them. It called upon the civil societies 
to ensure that equity and social justice 
are given priority at the negouadons 
and the interests of consumers, rural 
and urban workers, small (armers and 
other vulnerable groups are saft^iuard- 
ed. The conference asked governments 
of the South to encourage, support and 


oiUaborate with dvil sodety organisa- 
dons in their countries, and not to put 
issues such as investment and govern¬ 
ment procurement on the agencu of the 
WTO until existing and negotiated 
issues were resolved satisfactorily. 

Pradeep Mehta, seaetaiy-general of 
CUTS, said: “While dvil sodedes in the 
Nordt (developed world) are pushing 
issues, in India (as in other developing 
countries) the Government does not 
even want to acknowledge our presence. 
The U.S., for example, is encouraging 
trade unions to talk about sodal dauses. 
The Indian Government should want us 
to be part of the bandw^on opposing 
new rounds like the Millennium 
Round, which is being advocated by 
some countries of the developed world. 
Civil sodety participation can help 
sharpen the Government’s agenda on 
specific issues like environment, labour 
standards, investment policy, competi¬ 
tion policy and government procure¬ 
ment - issues that are likely (disr^arding 
the G-15 opposition to it) to be pushed 
at Seattle.” 

Delegates at the conference, such as 
former Foreign Secretary Muchkund 
Dubey, opined that developing coun¬ 
tries should realise that ‘‘bargaining 
positions ofcountries are not equid”. He 
cited the example of the U.S., which, 
because it was not pleased with the con- 
dusions of tire initial round of nida¬ 
tions on telecom and financial services, 
saw to it that anoflier round was held, 
'niis it did by first using the Association 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(APEC) forum as a building block, st¬ 
ring APEC to endorse the need for a 


fiosh round of 
Subsequently, the U.S. nano was maf- 
firmed at Ae recent ARE Fott^ 
Ministers’ meeting in Singrqroie. , ’ 
Dubey also felt that th e G4 5 would 
be unable to forestall the WTO apon^ 
soring another round (the Millennium 
Round), ofdiscussionswhkh would in : 
all probability take up such issues as e^ ; 
commerce and investment. Dubey said: 
“For one thing the G-15 is not organ¬ 
ised enough and for another, it is too 
vulnerable.” 

The conference also ermressed the 
need for the governments of developing 
counuies to be pragmatic - by refin¬ 
ing from saying ‘no’ for the ^e of it, 
redising their positions, strengthening 
them and then bargaining eflemvely. 

The mrasage convey^ by the con¬ 
ference was that governments from 
developing countries should work at 
two levels - public posturing and pri¬ 
vate preparauon. While a G-15 
Ministerid Meeting can provide the 
public posturing, it was, according to 
Mehta, “equdly important to put for¬ 
ward privately one’s concerns and be 
prepared to negotiate them”. 

Mehta said that non-govemmentd 
oi^nisations like CUTS could make 
efltoive contributions if they were 
allowed to participate in the nitrat¬ 
ing process. “We are not asking for a 
seat at the nitiatirm table since the 
WTO is a contraauaTbody. What we 
want is transparency. For example, we 
could be given the annouted agenda in 
time. This will help us tdk to our gov¬ 
ernments and, through our sister organ¬ 
isations, to their governments.” ■ 


he developing world, especidly the least 
leveloped countries. As Ramderishna 
riegde said during a presentation by the 
Confederation of Indian Industry (CII) 
xjinciding with the G-15 event, the expe- 
iences of the last two years had been that 
‘there was sympathy and plenty of croc- 
)dile rears for the developing world but 
10 free access to the markets of the devel- 
ipcd world”. 

The Bangdore meeting was a con- 
inuation of the process of consultations 
hat the G-15 started in Cdro in May 
.998, prior to the 1998 Geneva 
dinisterid Conference. Delegates of the 
j-15 countries had also met in a WTO- 


issues-related symposium in New Delhi 
in November 1998 and then again dur¬ 
ing the Ninth Summit of the Heads of 
State and Government of the G-15 in 
Montego Bay, Jamaica, in February 
1999. With the third WTO Ministerial 
Conference in Seattle ahead, it was decid¬ 
ed at Montego Bay that a G-15 
Ministerid Meeting would be held 
before findising a common stand on 
issues. 

The G-15 countries account for more 
than 43 per cent of GDP of dl develop¬ 
ing countries, have an average per capita 
GDP of $2,116 and is home to 30 per 
cent of the world’s population. But its 


large size could be the grouping’s bluest 
stumbling block. Perceptions, needs and 
responses are as large and as varied. 

Curiously, despite dl the hype on the 
importance of the G-15 standing togeth¬ 
er and straining every smew if it is to pre¬ 
vent a repeat of the raw ded handed down 
to the developing countries at the 
Uruguay Round, only eight of the G-15’s 
17 members decided to depute a M mister 
among whom three were junior 
Ministers - for the Bangdore meeting. 
Worse still, many of the representatives 
did not quite seem to be in tune with all 
the intricacies of processes of the WTO. 
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■ SOLAR ECLIPSE 


An astronomical event 


The total solar eclipse of August 11, the last of its kind in this millennium, has yielded a wealth 
of scientific data. 


R.RAMACHANDRAN 


A TOTAL solar eclipse (TSE) is the 
most spectacular celestial event that 
can be viewed from the earth. Another 
great thing about this majestic event is 
that it recurs: on an average, 66 TSEs 
occur in a century, with the longest peri¬ 
od of totality being about 7.5 minutes. 

The last time a TSE occurred over 
India was on October 24,1995, the track 
of which passed over northern and eastern 
India. It was the shortest TSE of the decade, 
the duration ranging from 45 to 76 sec¬ 
onds, but the time of the year was ideal for 
clear skies unlike in the case of the recent 
TSE of August 11, the last of the millen¬ 
nium. It was more or less a wash-out 
because of the cloudy monsoon skies all 
along its track from northwestern Kutch to 
Srik^ulam in Andhra Pradesh. Also, in 
most parts the timing was close to sunset 
and, even where people could catch a 
glimpse of it, it lasted only for a short time. 
Even over the dry regions of Kutch (around 
Bhuj), where the probability for clear skies 
based on historical meteorological data was 
given as over 70 per cent, it was cloudy. At 
some places like Warara near 
Nagpur, groups of people 
were reported to have wit¬ 
nessed totality thanks to 
clouds lifting just at the right 
time. 

The next TSE visible 
over India will be 10 years 
hence; on July 22, 2009. Its 
path will span from China to 
Bangladesn via Bhutan and 
the Indian States of Assam 
and M^alaya. However, 
that will be during the mon¬ 
soon season too. Afrer that a 
TSE over India will not 
occur for about lour decades. 

A ,TSE is an eagerly 
awaited cosmic event for an 
astronefcer. For, even in 
these OKS of satellites and 
01 lidi^astronomylaborato- The dHfwwit 
ricN-, still provides the from Auttrla. 


best occasion to study the sun. 
Astronomers travel thousands of kilome¬ 
tres to where the combination of viewing 
and duration is best, lugging tonnes of 
equipment. Jay M. Pasachoff, an 
astronomer from Williams College in the 
United States, has become a legend in this 
respect and is referred to as Mr. Eclipse 
within the astronomical community. This 
time Pasachoff travelled to Rimnicu- 
Vilcea near Bucharest where the duration 
of totality was the longest. Pasachoff has 
reported that he got 2 minutes and 23 sec¬ 
onds of “the rarest solar observing time”. 

A team headed by Dr. Jagdev Singh, 
from the Indian Institute of Astrophysics 
(IIA), Bangalore, which has acquired a 
reasonable reputation over the years for 
terrestrial eclipse experiments, travelled to 
Chadegan (about 15 km from Isfahan) in 
Iran where the totality lasted for one 
minute and 33 seconds. According to 
Jagdev Singh, the sky at Isfahan was clear 
during totality and he and his team 
obtained considerable amount of data. 

Interesting results arc expected from 
the latest eclipse because it occurred close 
to a maximum in the 11-year cycle of solar 
activity, just nine months before the pre- 
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dieted maximum. During a solar maxi¬ 
mum there are frequent solar flares and lots 
of sunspots, and the corona (the outer solar 
atmosphere) expands ^o many times its 
average size; the sun has been seen to be 
very active around the time of the eclipse. 

The solar eclipse is so spectacular 
owing to a rather fortuitous circumstance 
which causes the solar disc to be covered 
by the moon completely and exaedy - no 
more, no less - when the sun, the moon 
and the earth are perfeedy aligned in a 
straight line. This is an interesung cosmic 
coincidence, as if nature conspired to pro¬ 
vide scientists with a convenient laborato¬ 
ry to study the sun, where the sizes of the 
sun and the moon and their distances from 
the earth are in such proportions (of400:1) 
that both subtend the same angular size (of 
about 0.5°) at the earth. Because of this, 
during a TSE the moon exactly covers the 
solar disc as if by design. 

If the moon were slightly smaller, the 
best eclipses would be annular ones with 
no dramatic blackening of the sky and the 
streaming corona. If the moon were 
slightly larger, the full glory would be 
absent. Fortunately, the moon is “just 
right”. This, on the one hand, enables the 
clearest view of the solar 
I atmosphere for solar experi- 
Sments, and, on the other, 
provides the dazzling specta¬ 
cle of Baiiy’s Beads and the 
diamond ring effect. This 
happy coincidence is not pre¬ 
sent any where else in the 
solar system. 

Most eclipse watchers 
consider the corona to be the 
most beautiful of all phe¬ 
nomena during totality. The 
simer-hot outer atmosphere 
of the sun glows with the 
intensity of the full moon 
when the solar disc is fully 
oftulted. Pearly white coro¬ 
nal streamen sometimes 
stretch several degrees across 
the sky near a solar maxi- 
ItMlt mum. According to Jagdev 
Singh, the corona was indeed 
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brighter this time. Corona is 
the focus of eclipse experi¬ 
ments. 

Much of humankind’s 
understanding of the sun 
has aaually come from 
studying the fully blocked 
sun during a TSE. 

Eighteenth century 

astronomers, including 
Edmund Halley, routinely 
monitored eclipses to refine 
the orbits of the moon and 
the earth. In the 19th cen¬ 
tury, astrophysicists realised 
that the chromosphere (the 
reddish layer above the solar 
surfiice, the photosphere, 
which forms part of the solar 
atmosphere), prominences 
(large flame like structures 
extending from the chro¬ 
mosphere to the lower coro¬ 
na that follow the sun’s 
magnetic field) and the corona were 
important physical aspects of the sun. 
Indeed, helium was discovered from the 
existence of a new bright yellow line in the 
spectrum of the sun’s prominences dur¬ 
ing the TSE on August 18, 1868, by sue 
different observers in different parts of the 
world. 

In the 20th century, the TSE of May 
29,1919, provided a dramatic verification 
of Einstein’s General Theory of Relativity 
by measuring the bending of light from a 
distant star that grazes the sun. Einstein’s 
theory predicts that light would bend when 
traversing close to a gravitating mass and a 
large object like sun can cause perceptible 
shift in the path of light. But with a daz- 
zlingiy bright sun in the foreground, ir 
would be otherwise impossible to verify 
this. Under a suggestion from the astro¬ 
physicist Sir Arthur Eddington, the 1919 
TSE was utilised to show that light from a 
star close to the sun in the sky did bend as 
predicted by Einstein’s theory which he 
had propounded in 1916. 

Since then there have been no such 
dramatic discoveries during eclipses, but 
TSEs have continued to offer a great deal 
of insight into solar physics. Only during 
eclipses can the solar corona and the chro¬ 
mosphere be studied in detail. This is 
because in normal daylight, even under 
the best possible conditions at high alti¬ 
tudes, the sky brightness is about a mil¬ 
lionth of the value at the centre of the solar 
disc and the coronal intensity close to its 
limb is only marginally higher than that 
of the $1^. On the other hmd, iwen the 
moon blocks out thejmlar disc, die pre¬ 


dominant white light emission from the 
photosphere is absent and the sky bright¬ 
ness near the limb during rotality fails to 
very low levels. Coronal intensities then 
become ! ,000 times brighter than the sky 
and the corona can be observed as far as 
4-5 solar radii (solar radius = 700,000 
km). If one wishes to go beyond 5 solar 
radii, one needs to go to altitudes of about 
30 km, beyond the earth’s atmosphere 
where atmospheric scattering is totally 
absent and the sky becomes black. 

With the discovery of the corono- 
graph (a device which occults the solar 
disc) in 1930 and the advent of orbiting 
telescopes, it may seem that eclipses are 
no longer that useful for scientific pur- 
oses. This is not so because, on the one 
and, ground-based coronograph obser¬ 
vations cannot sec the corona very far 
because of the day sky. On the other, out 
there in space, to limit the scattering, 
space-based coronographs have had to 
block the inner corona. An intermediate 
approach is to take the coronograph above 
the major portion of the atmosphere in a 
sounding rocket when the corona can be 
observed to larger distances against a 
much reduced background of scattered 
light. But such artificial eclipses using 
coronographs arc no match to the natur¬ 
al eclipse, according to PasachofF. The 
moon is still the best coronograph that 
nature has given the scientist, and a TSE 
remains the best means to observe a solar 
corona, though space-borne data serve to 
refine terrestrial observations and com¬ 
plement in frequencies beyond the visible 
in X-ray and the ultraviolet in which the 


sun emits strongly. 
One of the ques¬ 
tions astronomers nave 
been asking is; why does 
the corona exist and 
wdiy is it so hot? 
Compared to the 
6,000* Kelvin (0* 
Celsius 3 273". K) of 
the surface of the sun, 
coronal temperatures 
rise up to between two 
and three million 
degrees K over a dis¬ 
tance of 2,000 km, 
which is vety small 
compared to the sun’s 
dimensions. Indeed, 
the million-degree hot 
corona gas was discov¬ 
ered in 1942 with the 
identification of coro¬ 
nal ‘green’ spearal line 
of Fe XIV (highly 
ionised iron atoms which have been 
stripped of 13 of their 26 electrons) and 
‘red’ line of Fe X during total eclipses. The 
corona is now known to be a r^ion of very 
hot, electrically charged gas streaming away 
into space. But what is the source of the 
energy that drives the corona is the loi^- 
standing astronomical mystery and most of 
the eclipse experiments are designed to 
address this question. Indeed, if tne coro¬ 
na were cooler, it would be much closet to 
the sun’s surface and, therefore, would be 
invisible even during a total eclipse. 

Because of the nigh temperature, the 
corona emits high-energy radiation in the 
X-ray and the ultraviolet frequencies, while 
the sun itself is a poor emitter in these fre¬ 
quencies. The earth’s atmosphere absorbs 
these but satellites above the atmosphere 
can observe in these wavelengths. If so, 
much of the corona (outside the white- 
light region) can be studied using space- 
borne systems on a regular basis without 
having to wait for eclipses. 

But still, terrestrial experiments arc 
important because satellites are expensive 
and have only limited life, points out 
Jagdev Singh. He adds; “Also, there are lim¬ 
itations in getting the data at f^ter rates 
owing to limited telemetry capabilities. 
Space-borne telescopes observe in the lim¬ 
ited wavelength region and with limited 
spatial and spearal resolution. When these 
provide data in soft or hard X-ray wave¬ 
lengths, we would like to know how the 
observation is linked to the surfiice phe¬ 
nomena on the sun. It is much easier and 
less expensive to study the surfiice features 
of the sun, like solar flares and fiut events. 
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The eclipse and the Foucault pendulum 


R.RAMACHANDRAN 


A CURIOUS experiment was undcr- 
xltaken during the recent August 11 
eclipse to seek to resolve a 45-ycar-old 
mysteiy: does a solar eclipse affect the 
behaviour of the Foucault pendulum? 
David Noever and Ron Kooor of the 
Marshall Space Flight Centre of the 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) headed this 
experiment to verify some measure¬ 
ments on the motion of the Foucault 
pendulum during a solar eclipse report¬ 
ed by the Nobel laureate Maurice Allais 
in 1954. 

Allias in 1988 won the Nobel prize 
for Economics, but he is a physicist as 
well. At the urging of the rot^ pioneer 
Werner von Braun, he undertook exper¬ 
iments between 1954 and 1960 on the 
motion of metallic and glass pendulums 
to detea any connection between the 
two disparate forces, magnetism and 
mvity. He did not discover any such 
link. But he observed something extror- 
dinaiy in his laboratory in Paris. During 
the total solar eclipses of June 30,1954, 
and October 22, 1959, he detected 
“anomalies in the movement of the 
(Foucault) pendulum”. However, 
Allais’ strange observations have not 
been taken seriously all these years, even 
though occasional experiments to verify 
this eHm, induding an Indian one dur¬ 
ing the 1995 TSE, produced conflicting 
results. 

A Foucault pendulum is a pendu¬ 
lum supported by a long wire with its 
motion restricted only in the vertical 
direction; that is, it can swing (in aplane) 
as well as rotate. In 1851, Jean Bemad 
Leon Foucault, the inventor of the gyro¬ 
scope, demonstrated how such a pen¬ 
dulum could track the earth’s rotation. 
\^t happens is that with the rotation 
of the earn, the plane of the pendulum 
rotates clockwise in the northern hemi¬ 
sphere and anti-clockwise in the south¬ 
ern hemispehere. The rate of this 
rotation is d^ndent on where you are 
located.^i|K an amazing eflea in itself 
that onlv|petea the earth’s rotation 
even fionvA sealed room. 

Now vihat Allais observed was that, 
instead of the normal 0.19"-a-minute 
rotadoo t| Paris, during eclipses the 


plane took an unexpeaed turn of 13.5® 
and this abrupt turn persisted during the 
entire duration of the eclipse. However, 
in 1954 itself, the experiment was 
repeated in Shedand, Scotland, using a 
gravimeter but a null result was found. 
Tn 1965 again the experiment using a 
gravimeter was repeated in Trieste, It^y, 
and no anomaly was detected. 

In Harvard during the March 1970 
eclipse, the experiment was done using 
a torsion pendulum. In the observa- 
dons, a 0.0372 per cent increase in the 
baseline period (29.570 second) began 
with the onset of the eclipse. It peaiud 
just after the eclipse (29.581 second) 
and then decreased to an offset value. 
The researchers concluded that this 
“agrees qualitatively with the work of 
Allais”. 

The Allais effect was observed again 
in 1981 in Romania in a Foucault pen¬ 
dulum. A number of observations were 
made of the behaviour of a Foucault 
pendulum during the eclipse of 
February 15, 1981 by G.T. Jcverdan 
and associates, and a similar shift in the 
oscillation plane of the pendulum was 
seen. 

During the July 1990 eclipse over 
Helsinki, Finland, the torsion pendu¬ 
lum experiment was repeated. Using a 
set-up very similar to the Harvard 
University experiment, a group took a 
set of four measurements over nine 
hours - the night preceding, during and 
the ni^t after the eclipse and also two 
weckslater. But no effea was observed. 
However, during the 1991 eclipse in 
Mexico City, the same Finnish team 
daeaed an inconclusive signal, The 
researchers found two disrina shifts in 
the pendulum plane at the banning 
and the end of the eclipse. But thfy con¬ 
cluded that the eflea could not he- 
unambiguously attributed to 4on^e 
eclipse-coordinated phenomena. ’ 

During the 1995 TSE over ^d^ 
Dr. D.C Mishra and Dr. M.B.S. Rao 
of the National Geophysical Research 
Institute (NGRI), H)wrabad, detected 
slight changes in their graVimetex read¬ 
ings over an hour of magnitude “thatcan 
neither be classified under short period „ 
variations due to tidal eflftct of of 
die ^yimeim nor under fiequieit-; 
cy no(K which have 
The researtheis tdisetyed 'j} 


published in the journal Current Science 
in 1997: Thctrforc, this variation is 
highly significant as it occurs with the 
onset of an eclipse... to understand its 
actual nature and mechanism, more 
planned experiments of this kind should 
be carried out during solar eclipses 
throi^out the world whenever such 
opportunities are available.” 

The NASA experiment involves 
Interna and video collSboration among 
observatories and universities in seven 
countries (the U.S., Austria, Germany, 
Italy, Australia, the United Aril 
Emirates and the United Kingdom) and 
11 cities (Huntsville, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Denver, Boulder, 
Richmond, Vienna, Greiftwald, 
Trento, Abu Dhabi and Sydney). 
Noever is, however, sceptical. He says: 
“The idea that some unexplained aspect 
of gravity is at work seems nonsensical 
when you consider that it would seem 
to imply planets spinning out of their 
orbits over veiy long time scales, among 
other things. Also, why would the effea 
show up only during a solar eclipse? The 
sun, the moon and the earth are nearly 
aligned once a month.” In order to set¬ 
tle it once and for all, NASA/Marshall 
conduaed the experiment using a high 
precision gravimeter and, if the Allais 
eflea is real, and if it has to do with grav¬ 
ity, this experiment would have mea¬ 
sured it to an accuracy of 10 decimal 
places. 

In order to detamine whetherornot 
the effects of any single eclipse are one¬ 
time, localised events, many observing 
starions are needed to test eclipse phe¬ 
nomena. While Noever’s team used a 
high-precision gravimeter, the network 
or scientists elsewhere simultaneously 
observed Foucault pendulums. The 
results will now be compared and 
analysed, 

Ifthe scientists (h> obsove die Allais 
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At an ectipsa camp of the Indian Institute of 
Astrophysics at Chadegan near Istehan In Iran. 


in the visible region by doing ter¬ 
restrial experiments. Edipse exper¬ 
iments, both terrestrial and 
space-borne, are designed keeping 
these various factors in view.” 

The coronal heating problem 
has received quite a bit of atten¬ 
tion in solar physics in recent years, 
and an explanation seems to be at 
hand. It is believed that energy 
transfer into the corona is likely to 
be in the form of waves of mag¬ 
netic energy because it is physical¬ 
ly impossible to transfer thermal 
energy from the cooler surface to 
the much hotter corona. But no 
measurement until the results of 
the Solar and Heliospheric 
Observatory (SOHO) of the 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) in 1997 
had found an adequate level of 
energy to account for the coronal 
temperature. 

The Theory of Magneto 
Hydro Dynamics (MHD) tells us 
that regions overlying magnetic 
structures can be hotter than those 
over non-magnetic structures. 

Earlier it was assumed that such 
magnetic structures were concen¬ 
trated in isolated spots on the sun’s 
surface and hence were not an ade¬ 
quate source of energy for coronal heat¬ 
ing. SOHO’s results show that such 
magnetic concentrations, each of which is 
thousands of kilometres across, are now 
in tens of thousands, forming almost a 
“magnetic carpet” spread across the sun’s 
surface. Loops of magnetic wave energy 
connecting opposite poles of such con¬ 
centrations transfer energy from the solar 
interior into the corona. With each loop 
carrying energy that a power plant would 
generate over a million years, enough 
energy transfer from the “magnetic car¬ 
pet” can take place to heat up the coronal 
plasma to over a million degrees. 

Magnetic waves carrying energy from 
sun’s interior up into the corona are likely 
to produce oscillations in the white-light 
region of the corona which is visible dur¬ 
ing TSEs. These oscillations arc expected 
to be very fast (at least once a second). If 
one does not see such oscillations at regions 
above a given level in the outer corona, it 
would imply that these waves ate being dis¬ 
sipated and energy is being deposited. It is 
bat to search for them with ground-based 
electronic cameras (like charge coupled 
devices) and photometers during TSEs as 
spacecraft instruments cannot yet operate 
at high speeds. However, most tefKstrial 


experiments for the August 11 event were 
designed in conjunaion with the space- 
borne instruments which were appropri¬ 
ately positioned to complement these 
terrestrial observations. 

The solar eclipse corona imaging sys¬ 
tem (SECIS) is a rapid scanning instru¬ 
ment which was deployed by British 
scientisu at a site in Bulgaria. This is also 
designed to search for short-period mod¬ 
ulations in the corona. The CCD cameras 
used in SECIS had the capability of imag¬ 
ing a selected portion of the corona at the 
rate of 50 images a second. 

The coronal diagnostics spectrometer 
(CDS) aboard SOHO had been geared to 
suppon this experiment with coronal 
scans in the extended ultraviolet region. A 
description of this experiment, with 
which Dr. B. N. Dwivedi of Banaras 
Hindu University (BHU) is associated, is 
expected to appear in the November issue 
of the Indian journal Current Science. 

The IIA eaepedirion to Isfahan was part 
ofa large internationally coordinated white- 
light pWometric measurement project by 
the International Astronomic^ Union 
(lAU) under its Joint Oiganisation for Solar 
Obsnvations (JOSO). The IIA team 
included two si^cnts from Iran Instimte 


I of Advanced Studies in Basic 
I Sciences, Zanzan, and was led by 
I Jagdev Sin^. The team conducted 
I two experiments: one imaged sbe 
^ locations on the northeastern side of 
^ the corona up to 1.5-2 solar radii 
io using a telescope designed to look 
at the corona and measure the inten¬ 
sities using an array of photomulti¬ 
plier tubes. This was to study the 
variations in intensities t^ch 
would be there if diere are coronal 
oscillations. 

The other experiment 
involved high-resolution two- 
dimensional imaging of the coro¬ 
na using CCD cameras and the 
group has obtained 11 images. If 
there are waves carrying energy 
into the corona, sucb an experi¬ 
ment (which is like the British 
SECIS) can give an idea of the 
nature of the waves. Jagdev Singh’s 
team had earlier observed short- 
period coronal oscillations during 
the 1995 TSE over India and the 
February 1998 eclipse in 
Venezuela. The latest experiment 
has been further refined and, 
according to Jagdev Singh, pre¬ 
liminary results show that these 
short-period intensity oscillations 
were detected this time as well. 

While future TSEs will provide oppor¬ 
tunities to refine data on coronal oscilla¬ 
tions, increased sophistication in 
instrumentation has also given new direc¬ 
tions for eclipse research. For example, a 
Japanese research team has devised a CCD- 
based instrument to measure coronal tem¬ 
peratures directly. This is different from 
temperatures derived from the SOHO data 
or emission line spectra, says Jagdev Singh. 
Coronal temperatures, according to him, 
need to be determined accurately for a good 
model of the corona and this experiment 
should enable that. Despite very advanced 
orbiting platforms on the anvil, terrestrial 
experiments do not seem to be anywhere 
close to being given up. 

Considering that the latter come 
cheap, and with least noise, astronomers 
will continue to chase eclipses carrying 
heavy equipment across countries. 
Tomorrow coronal heating may find a 
solution in eclipse experiments but the 
sun holds many secrets that need to be 
studied over for many more eclipses. 
There are also terrestrial phenomena 
which eclipses may help unravel. In any 
case, even if one understood the sun fully, 
an eclipse will cxintinue to dazzle scientists 
and the public alike.H 
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■ POWER PROJECT 


Dear power 

Following the commissioning of the first phase of the Enron power project, the Maharashtra State 
Electricity Board purchases power from the Dabhol Power Company at an exorbitant cost, which may 
soon be passed on to consumers. 


LYLA BAVADAM 

in Mumbai 


T he controversial Enron power pro¬ 
ject is back in the news, and the price 
of governmental profligacy, and worse, is 
becoming all too evident. Power con¬ 
sumers in Maharashtra will soon begin to 
feel the direct impact of the extremely 
unfavourable terms on which the project 
was finalised. Initiated in 1993 when 
Sharad Pawar was Chief Minister, it was 
subsequently scrapped and “renegotiat¬ 
ed” by the Shiv &na-Bharatiya Janata 
Party coalition Government. 

In May, 1999, Phase I of the project 
was commissioned, and in June the 
Maharashtra State Electricity Board 
(MSEB) purchased 236 million units of 
electricity from Enron’s Indian sub¬ 
sidiary, the Dabhol Power Company 
(DPC), at the exorbitant rate of Rs.4.96 
a unit. This burden is certain to be passed 
on to the consumers in the near future, 
according to A.D. Golandaz, vice-presi¬ 
dent of the Mumbai MSEB Workers 
Federation. He said: “There is likely to be 
an increase in the power tariff after the 
Assembly elections. Consumers will soon 
be paying higher rates.” Only by hiking 
the power tariff could the MSEB hope to 
meet the high cost of the power it pur¬ 
chased from the DPC, Golandaz added. 

In addition to the cost of acquisition 
of power, the MSEB is to pay the DPC 
Rs.230 crores towards pre- and post-com¬ 
missioning charges; the DPC has sought 
an additional Rs.l20 crores towards mcl 
charges incurred during trial runs. 

There are two issues at stake here. One 
is that consumers will soon be paying a far 
higher tariff for power purchase from the 
DPC compared to power that the MSEB 
purchases from other producers. The 
other is that the MSEB’s purchase of 
power from the DPC, wth which it has 
entered into an agreement, will have a 
deleterious impaa on other power pro¬ 
ducers. yhey have already been forced to 
cut bacK on generation since the MSEB 
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Construction work under way at the Dabhol plant in June 1998. The first phase of 
the project was commission^ in May 1909. 


no longer purchases power from them. 
The MSEB has a 30 per cent stake in the 
DPC, and under the terms of a Power 
Purchase Agreement (PPA) with the DPC 
it is committed to purchasing power from 
the DPC. 

Power that was hitherto purchased at 
a fiir lower per-unit cost from other power 
utilities in the State, such as the Tata 
Electric Company (TEC) and the 
National Thermal Power Corporation 
(NTPC), will now be purchased from the 
DPC at a higher rate. The MSEB pur¬ 
chased power from the TEC, which gen¬ 
erates a surplus of between 200 and 400 
MW, at the rate of Rs.2 a unit; in the case 
of the NTPC, the rate was Rs. 1.35 a unit. 


Power costs in Maharashtra 
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The MSEB says that despite a claimed 
power shortage in the State a few months 
ago, it did not purchase power from the 
NTPC because its units were shut down 
for maintenance. However, a trade union 
source said that the Government’s claim 
about a power shorty was intended to 
prepare the ground for power purchase 
from the DPC. The source alleged that in 
May the Government deliberately slowed 
down the pace of maintenance work at the 
MSEB power stations in order to induce 
an artificial shortage. 

The MSEB has reponedly asked the 
TEC to step down its power generation 
by about 200 MW. The TEC, which sells 
power to Gujarat, could be in trouble with 
its len^ng agencies if its capacities 
remain underutilised. According to 
TEC sources, in the absence of a reg¬ 
ulatory authority the company is 
unable tQ force the MSEB to hon¬ 
our a standby agreement under 
which the MSEB should purchase 
power from the TEC if its own 
plants are shut down. 


\ 
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Power politics 

LflA BAVADAM 


D uring the Maharashtra 
Assembly elections in 1995, the 
Shiv Sena-Bharatiya Janata Party com¬ 
bine promised in its manifesto that ie 
government would scrap the Enran 
power project that had been finalised by 
the Sharad Pawar Government in 1993. 
Shiv Sena leader Bal Thackeray fre¬ 
quently referred to the project as 
“Sharad Pawar’s white elephant’' and 
the alliance characterised it as a symbol 
of the corruption of die Pawar r^me, 
Bharatiya Janata Party leader Gopinath 
Munde even threatened to “throw 
Enron into the Arabian Sea”, 

According^, immediately after 
coming to power the Shiv Sena-BJP 
combine began investigations into the 
award of the contraa, the economics of 
the projea and the consequences for 
Maharashtra if the projea was to go 
ahead. A Gibina subcommittee was 
constituted to review the project and 
report whether it “subserves the inter¬ 
est* of the State. 

Based on the subcommittee’s rec¬ 
ommendations, the Cabinet decided in 
August 1995 to “scrap” the project. On 
August 3, 1995, Chief Minister 
Manohar Joshi made a formal 
announcement to this effect in the 
Assembly. Days later, however, he said 
that anybody could make represenu- 

1 T NDER the terms of the PPA with the 
L -^DPC, the MSEB is committed to 
purchasing 90 per cent of the 740 MW of 
power generated during the first phase of 
the project. This is because the PPA was 
negotiated by reckoning the MSEB’s 
requirement at 90 per cent of the Plant 
l,oad Factor(PLF) of the DPC plant. 
Under normal circumstances, the per- 
unit cost of purchase decreases as the 
quantum of power purchased draws near¬ 
er to the plant’s generating capacity. 
However, in this case such a deal benefits 
only the DPC, not the MSEB, because 
estimates by a variety of independent 
experts have shown that the MSEB’s 
needs will rarely exceed 70 per cent of the 
PLF of the DPC. In effect, the MSEB will 
purcha.se ^o nl the DPC more power than 
it needs; |»iisequently, its requirements 
from otha u dSties will decrease and it will 
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tions to him. Takii^ its cue from this, 
Enron re-established a dialogue with 
the ruling establishment, including 
Thackeray, Enron Development 
Corporadon’s chief executive officer 
Reboot Mark flew down to meet 
.Thackeray. By end-September the 
Government had decided to explore the 
possibility pf reviving the projea. On 
November 8, 1995, a committee of 
experts was constituted to renegotiate 
the agreement. 

The committee submitted its report 
to the Government on November 21, 
and about seven weeks later the Cabinet 
decided to revive the project, claiming 
that the Government had induced 
Enron to lower the projea cost and, 
consequently, the per-unit cost of 
power. The “renegotiated” deal, how¬ 
ever, retained some of the most objec¬ 
tionable features of the original 
agreement. 

Four years later, the tables have 
been turned ya again. This time, it is 
Sharad Pawar, who now heads the 
Nationalist Congress Party (NCP), 
who is critical of the agreement with 
Enron. The NCP manifesto promises 
an inquiry into the manner in which the 
“ren^tiated” deal has been imple¬ 
mented by the Shiv Sena-BJP 
Government on the ground that the 
State is losing entrepreneurs because of 
the high power tariff that the agreement 
entails. ■ 


also have to step down generation in its 
own units. 

In addition, under the terms of the 
PPA, for the next 20 years the MSEB is 
contract-bound to purchase 90 per cent of 
the power product by the DPC regard¬ 
less of whether or not the power is required 
or used. A clause in the PPA specifically 
forbids the MSEB from asking the DPC 
to cut back production levels. 

The Shiv Sena-BJP Government was 
a trenchant critic of the PPA that had been 
finalised by the Sharad Pawar 
Government in 1993: in fact, it scrapped 
rhe project in August 1995 stating that it 
was “anti-Maharashtra”. In a statement in 
the State Assembly in 1995, Chief 
Minister Manohar Joshi said that “a 
wrong impression” had been conveyed to 
the people that consumers would payonly 
Rs.2.40 a unit, and that in faa ffie price 


would be closer to Rs.5 a unit. He high¬ 
lighted the fact that the price at which the 
MSEB would procure power from the 
DPC would depend on the rupee-dollar 
exchange rate and the price of fuel. Joshi 
said that “while negotiating the agreement 
no thought was given to protect the inter¬ 
est of the State and consumers.” The joshi 
Government “renegotiated” the deal (in 
the process adding a much bigger Phase 
II at higher costs), but the revised agree¬ 
ment retained some of the most objec¬ 
tionable features of the original 
agreements. 

Energy analyst Abhay Mehta, who is 
authoring a book on tlie Enron deal, says 
that the PPA was weighted heavily in 
frvour of Enron. Citing secret internal 
documents with the MSEB, he alleges that 
the per-unit cost of electricity purchased 
from the DPC would be higher than what 
is claimed by the Government. Under the 
terms of the PPA, two costs are factored 
into the tariff; capacity charge and the 
charge for fuel. Mehta states that there was 
“no mention anywhere in the PPA of the 
capital expenditure on the plant.” 
According to him, the officially men¬ 
tioned cost of Rs.9,053 crores did not fac¬ 
tor in the capital recovery charge; further, 
the variables in the formula for the pay¬ 
ment of capacity charges had not been 
stated. The variables in calculating the 
capital recovery charge include the dollar- 
rupee exchange rate, inflation rates in 
India and in the United State.s, the U.S. 
labour inflation index, and the U.S. mate¬ 
rials inflation index. Mehta states that 
between 1993 and 1998, a single variable 
- the dollar-rupee exchange rate - 
accounted for a 40 per cent increase in 
capacity charges. Furthermore, he says, 
under the agreement, even if the MSEB 
picks up only half the contracted capaci¬ 
ty (as seems likely), it would have to pay 
the full amount agreed upon, which 
would effectively double the per-unit cost. 

The PPA, in Mehta’s view, is very one¬ 
sided in that the MSEB has no rights under 
it. It is virtually impossible for the MSEB 
to terminate die agreement, but the DPC 
can do so unilaterally if things do not go 
its way. There are certain clauses in the PPA 
which permit the DPC to dictate specific 
terms to the MSEB: for instance, the DPC 
maintains the ri^t to decide which MSEB 
official will inspect its plant. 

Anti-Enron aaivists have for long been 
warning against the Enron project. The 
controversy over the higjh power cost, 
which is certain to bepass^ on to the con- 
sumen, may be only die dp of the iceberg. 
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Narmada 

The way the Narmada issue is being 
landled by the government causes con- 
ern. It is now clear that most of the so- 
alled benefits of the Sardar Sarovar Project 
SSP) are to be cornered by Gujarat, while 
he tens of thousands of people who will 
>c displaced are primarily from Madhya 
’radcsh and Maharashtra. The 
iovernment of Madhya Pradesh has filed 
n affidavit with the Supreme Court, stat- 
ng that it does not have enough land to 
csettlc the people, while the Maharashtra 
lOvernment has conveyed the same mes- 
agc to the media. In this background, it is 
liocking to see the apathy exhibited by the 
entral Government, the Supreme Court 
nd the Gujarat Government. 

Vijay Kumar Manghnani 

North Carolina. United States 

/lobllisatlon of Dalits 

It is true that Dalits have been polit- 
,ally mobilised in Tamil Nadu as never 
before (“A consolidation of forces”, 
August 27). But it appears to have hap¬ 
pened more on a casteist basis, ('ould it 
be owing to the failure of major political 
parties to organise them on the basis of 
principles and policies? Does it mean a 
setback to democracy? It is clear that the 
Tirunelveli mas.sacre and the continued 
oppression of Dalits in the South have 
created a new awareness among them 
about the need for unity. It is essential to 
ensure that caste differences are not 
widened. Instead of looking for short¬ 
term gains, the political leadership 
should .show the vision to foster harmo¬ 
ny. 

A. Jacob Sahayam 

Vellore, Tamil Nadu 

Nuclear weapons 

In “A flawed character” (August 27), 
the author quotes Henry Kissinger as say¬ 
ing that “the strategic arsenal of nuclear 
warheads is useful to deter nuclear attacks 
from the enemy and for little else” and 
makes a comment that this should provide 
1 sobering thought for “our nuclear 
hawks”. The so-^led “nuclear hawks” 
have no problems in accepting this rea¬ 
soning. Strength in conventional arms is 
not a sufficient deterrent against a state 
!ikc Pakistan, unless it is made known to 
it that any first strike with nuclear war¬ 
heads would invite instant retaliation. In 
!act, it is the numerical and technological 
superiority of India’s armed forces and its 
conventional weapons that would tempt 


Pakistan to deploy nuclear weapons and 
venture a first strike. 

R. Anj ana 

Chennai 

Neelan Tlruchelvam 

Your coverage of the assassination of 
Neelan Tiruchelvam (August 27) was 
comprehensive. Several prominent per¬ 
sonalities from different parts of the world 
have condoled the death »)f the I'amil 
leader. However, what puzzles and disap¬ 
points me is that neither the Tamil Nadu 
Government nor any prominent politi¬ 
cian from Tamil Nadu has issued any 
statement in this regard. 

K. Sabesan 

Madurai 

Solar eclipso 

The article on the solar eclipse (August 
13) was informative. It was an authorita¬ 
tive description of the natural phenome¬ 
non. 

A.K. Bo.se 

Calcutta 

Kargll 

In “A piobc and its prospects” (August 
27) the author .says that the committee on 
the Kargil conflict has no statutory author¬ 
ity. Could he cite even one instance of any 
committees appointed by government in 
free India having statutory powers? The 
BjP is playing the same game that was 
played by its predecessors in power. At 
least in the future all political parties 
should agree to respect and follow the 
findings of inquiry commi.ssions. j'heii 
findings should be treated in the same 
manner as Supreme Court verdicts. 

R. Rajaraman 

Chennai 

★ ★ ★ 

As you rightly pointed out (“Now the 
cover-up”, August 13), the decision of l.r. 
Gen. N.C. Vij, the Director-Generai of 
Military Operations (DGMO), to brief the 
BJP National Executive was indeed dis¬ 
graceful. But the question is; did he do so 
on his osvn initiative? The Chiefof the Army 
Staff has disowned any responsibility, say¬ 
ing that he had no control over the senior 
officer who did the briefing. If that is so, did 
the DGMO carry out the briefing without 
clearance from his chief? Or dots the Army 
chiefs statement betray a lack of moral 
courage? The Army should clarify. 

Col. D. Lai (retd) 

Ghaziabad, Uttar Pradesh 
# ★ ★ 


The quality of the victory in Kargil is 
questionable (“The unending cost", 
August 13). The conflict was the result of 
the BJP-led government’s misgover- 
nance. In ordei to evict a handful of infil¬ 
trators. the Indian armed forces had to 
fight a “war" for 30 days. They had to 
deploy powerful war machines, and hun¬ 
dreds of .soldiers had to sacrifice their 
lives. 

Rajaii Ramarao 

Mumbai 

BJP government 

By a stMiige stroke of luck, the BJP- 
led government’s handling of the Kargil 
crisis has heightened the rating of 
A.B.Vajpayee and his government 
although it was they who wcie lesponsi- 
blc for the ciisis, as it was iheii failure to 
prevent the infiltration that resulted in the 
avoidable national rr.igedy. There is no 
reason togivespeiiai credit to the B)P-led 
government foi the "Kargil victoiy”. At 
best, it may be partially asciibed to 
Vajpayee's ability as an individual. 

Democracy in India has reached a 
stage where a goveriimcni ssitich lost the 
confidence of the 1 louse and was voted 
out coptiiutcs in ollice and (unctions 
with more independence, fearlessness 
and vigour than before. I he reason is 
simple, while m powei, it w.ts subjected 
to pushes and pulls from its coalition 
partners. 

But once it lost the confidence 
•notion, it had nothing to fear because it 
could not fall any further and has there¬ 
fore become hundred per cent stable. 
Neither house of Parliament ts in session. 
The Government is no longer subject to 
its coalition partners’ pulls and pushes - 
and herein lies the strength of a voted- 
out government. 

Liven if the prediction that the 
National Democratic Alliance will win 
over 300 seats in the .September elections 
comes true, Vajpayee of “Kargil fame” 
cannot be the same again. For, when every' 
partner of the NDA - more than 20 par¬ 
ties that have temporarily come together 
in search of power - starts demanding its 
pound of flesh, Vajpayee will become his 
old self- a person who could not lead an 
alliance. Unable to control the affairs of 
the NDA, the government will soon meet 
with the same fate of the previous gov¬ 
ernment. 

C.K. Lawrence 

Shillong 
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The telecom tangle 

My aticniion has hccii drawn lo an 
inti-rvicw (;ivi'n hy Mr.Arnn |aitlc) to 
Iroritliiic {“It IS a revival pai kayi'”, Aupisi 
27), in which he has iclcrn.(l in sonit 
.illi'j>cdc\itrpislinni my Icllerdaiai .May 
12 , written to I’rmie Mimsiei Alai 

liehaii V'ajpayee in the elfei l ih.il “ihnse 
who ,ire nsersl.irinp, ihe ,il)iliu nl the 
indiistiy In p.iv ihis lieeiue (ee aie ihe 
intiiesied i|ii.irieis \shn vs .ml die industry 
in Inilia in cnlLijise I heie is now an 
iii(;eni need in ch.iiiye Atier the t|uota- 
tinii, he has s.iid dial lu ssas ipinting Irnm 
the leiier 

I .1111 eiK losing .1 eopy of niy letter 
d.iieil iV 1 a\ I,’, addressed to Sri Alai 
Beh.iii \'.i)p.ivee, J’liine Mini.sier. There 
IS no Sikh sinieiite as has lieen purport¬ 
ed in he “extraLled’ from my letter dated 
M.iv 12 , I ‘)')d, and in f.iet my letter does 
nni tniil.im any nhservation to th.ll effeit 
.11 all. 

Ii IS sii.iiige that a Senior Aeivoeate oi 
Ml )aiiley's standing, claiming to he a key 
sli.itegisi of the BfP, is indulging in inlal 
disiiiiormation, if nut fahrication, trying 

lolloivtiij’ is the text of the letter 
written by Somnath Chatterjee: 

Dear Prime Ministei, 

During my tenure as the Chairman, 
Standing Committee on 

Communitarions, and even thereafter, 
.several cellular operators belonging to 
the concerned A,s.sociation met me and 
brought to my notice the problems faced 
by them. They have been requesting for 
due consideration bi' the Covernment of 
the disadvant.iged position they arc 
occupying. 

riie I'elecom Policy of 1994, it 
seems, very significantly, failed to 
achieve most of, if not all, its objectives. 
As a result, the expansion of the network 
that was expected through the efforts of 
Do r as well as the private operators, 
both in basic telecom and cellular oper¬ 
ations, has not been achieved. 

I'he cellular operators have very cat¬ 
egorically denied that they have received 
premium by sale of shares at a discount 
as h.is been alleged against them in .some 
interested quarters. It has been repre¬ 
sented by them, and as the facts 
appeared to be, that the Indian opera¬ 
tors have not only participated in equi¬ 
ty but also have had to provide 
guaranies to DoT apart from debt 
funding, which their foreign collabora- 


to make out a desperate ta.se finding that 
the government led by Sri Vajpayee has 
indulged m gro.ss anti-people and anti- 
nation.il activity. 

Mr. Jaitley h,LS questioned why the 
revenuesharingsystem of March 26,1999 
was not oppo.sed. That policy was not 
applicahlc to the existing cellular opera¬ 
tors. By my letter of May 12,1999,1 actu¬ 
ally brought the representations made by 
the existing cellular operators to the notice 
of the Ciovernment of the d.iy and 1 cate¬ 
gorically stated m my letter that “If it is 
ascertained by the Ciovernment, on a 
proper review, that the existing cellular 
operators cannot survive without intro¬ 
duction ol a revenue sharing arrangement, 
then obviously proper consideration has 
to be given upon an objective as.sessment 
of all the issues with an open mind.” 1 fur¬ 
ther mentioned that upon such review and 
assessineni, if the apprehensions of the 
cellular operators were found to be justi¬ 
fied then the question of integration 
might be worth considering. 
.Significantly, rill today, the Government 
of India h.is not disclo.sed whether any 


study or review was made and ifso, to what 
effect. 1 never asked the Government to 
take any wrong or anti-people decision 
ba.sed upon their subjective feelings. 

I charge that the BJP and its so-called 
spokesmen and strategists are deliberate¬ 
ly misleading the people in an attempt to 
extricate their government from a very 
murky situation, knowing that they have 
no proper answer and they are making 
insinuations and indulging in fal.se pro¬ 
paganda in spite of the ract that their own 
Minister for Gommunications and 
Minister for Finance had objected to the 
change of policy regarding the existing 
operators, which clearly points to corrup¬ 
tion at the highest level, which prompted 
the Government to take such a contro¬ 
versial decision. 

1 hope Mr. Jaitley would tender an 
apology in writing for the deliberately 
misleading and incorrect allegations made 
against me. 1 am enclosing a copy of this 
letter to Mr. Jaitley. 

Somnath Chatterjee, ex-M.P., 
Leader CPl(M), I.ok Sabha 


tors did not have to do. So far as I have 
been able to ascertain, the final stake of 
cellular operations in the different 
regions has been substantially more so 
far as Indian operators arc concerned, 
compared to their foreign counterparts. 

It is well-known that the cellular 
operators have not been able to have the 
targeted number of customers as per the 
projection of DoT, which, according to 
them resulted in poor cash flow, cul¬ 
minating in the failure on the part of 
cellular operators to pay the licence fees. 
The Indian cellular operators have rep¬ 
resented to me that by reason of addi¬ 
tional induction of funds, their 
financial capability was put under great 
strain. 

The new Telecom Policy formulat¬ 
ed by your Government has provided for 
a dud system - one for payment of 
licence fees by existing operators and the 
other for revenue sharing by the new 
operators. This has, as has been repre¬ 
sented by the cellular operators, not only 
created an anomaly but has also made 
their future operations totally uncertain 
and unviable. Such operators, from time 
to time, have been requesting for review 
of the position. 

If it is ascenained by the 
Government, on a proper review, that 
the existing cellular operators cannot 


survive without introduction of a rev¬ 
enue sharing arrangement, then obvi¬ 
ously proper consideration has to be 
given upon an objective assessment of all 
the issues with an open mind. Indian 
concerns, who genuinely wanted to 
make a contribution for the develop¬ 
ment of the telecom network in our 
country, are almost now out of business 
for no direct fault of theirs. Certainly the 
Government has to ensure that the for¬ 
eign telecom companies should not at 
any time be able to take over our tele¬ 
com network and for that reason also, it 
is essential that the Indian operators 
should be provided due consideration so 
that their financial viability is not affect¬ 
ed. 

Integration of the existing cellular 
operators into the new Telecom Policy 
framework seems to be worth consider¬ 
ing, in the face of apprehensions that 
have been apparently expressed in some 
quarters. I feel that since there is con¬ 
siderable justification in the representa¬ 
tions that are being made by the existing 
cellular operators, this matter should be 
brought to your attention so that no 
Indian operator isltldnutely denied jus¬ 
tice, considering the present situation in 
an objective manner, consistent with 
national interest. 

Somnath Chatterjee 
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■ ELECTIONS '99 


ON THE CAMPAIGN TRAIL 



India votes for the second time in less than 20 months, ond for the first time in five 
phases, spread over a month. A look at the line-ups, electoral mood and prospects in 
the Stotes that go to the polls on September 5 and 11, some of which have 
simultaneous elections to the Lok Sabha and the State Assembly. 


/ 



RJUASTKIH 


SUKUMAR MURALIDHARAN 

) - — 


W HEN Congress veteran Balram 
Jakhar airivcd in Jaipur <« loutt to 
filing his nomination for the Sikai parlia 
mentary constituency, it was to a strange¬ 
ly subdued reception Absent was the 
customary effervescence with which ihe 
Jat community in Rajasthan welcomes a 
leader of national stature I ocal cnthusi 
asm remained ‘ubdued as he proceeded to 


Sikar the following day in a cavalcade of 
cars Although he has represented Sikar lor 
wo full terms in the I ok Sabha, Jakhar 
does not maintain a permanent establish 
ment in the constituency Nor does he 
depend upon local talent foi his closest 
campaign managers 

risewhert in the constituency, Amra 
Ram, the sole legislator from the ( PI(M) 
in the Rajasthan Assembly, was stepping 
up the tempo of his campaign for the I ok 
Sabha Where was Balram Jakliar he 
asked a gathering at the village of 
Bhakhron ki Thani, some 50 km from 
Sikar, when the peasants of Rajasthan were 
mobilising in their thousands to demand 
in assured minimum supply of electrici¬ 
ty^ Where was he when prices of phos 
phatic feitili7er were sharply raised. 


causing disticss to the farming communi¬ 
ty’ Where wis he when Sikar received its 
dead heroes from the war in KargiP 
lakliar is returning to Sikar aher con- 
tcstingand winning the 1098 elections from 
distant BiLincr Apart from Amra Ram, he 
IS facing Suhhash Mchariya of the BjP, the 
s\ inner the last time iroiind Mehariya him¬ 
self seems to embcKlv some of the malleable 
political lov.ilties of the locally jxiwerfiil jat 
community His uncle Ramdeo Singh 
Mchariya rcpicsciutd the Dhcnl Assembly 
segment of Sikar in the Rajasthan legisla¬ 
ture viittiallv without break till 1993 He 
has since suflcrcd two successive defeats at 
the hands of Amri Ram 

I or his pan, the CPI(M) candidate 
sec ms clearly to perceive jakhar as the man 
to beat When he chooses to direct his 



Amra Ram, the CPI(M) candidate for the Sikar constituency, addressing an election meeting. 
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rhetoric against the BJP’s Mehariya, it is 
only as a minor distraction from the main 
task of skewering the “intruder" from 
Punjab. Accompanying him on the cam¬ 
paign trail, Sheopat Singh of the All India 
fGsan Sahha puts his own interpretation 
on the stakes involved for the people of 
Sikar. Amra Ram is one of our own, he 
declares. He was born in a 
small peasant hou.sehold 
and has steeped himself in 
the struggles of his class. 

Sikar has h-ad a history of 
sending large landholders, 
business tycoons and root¬ 
less outsiders to I’arliament. 

It is time now for the con¬ 
stituency to have its authentic voice heard 
in New Delhi. 

Since the Janata Dal began disinte¬ 
grating in 1991, Rajasthan has, by .all 
appearances, been settling into the rela¬ 
tively predictable framework of a two- 
party system. However, periodic 
disturbances in the settled course of bipo¬ 
lar contests have arisen from within the 
ranks of the two main parties. Violent 
eruptions of factionalism within the two 
principal contestants have been a feature 
with often decisive influence in most elec¬ 
tions over the last decade. In the 1993 
As,sembly elections, the Congress suffered 
grievous los.ses because of an upsurge of 
dissidence within. It was the turn of the 
BJP to suffer likewise in 1998. I'oday, just 
nine months after a historic landslide in 
the Legislative Assembly elections, the 
Congress in Rajasthan is facing a tide of 
resentment among one of its principal 
constituencies. 

The Jat Mahasabha, which was till 
recently a social organisation dealing with 
matrimonial and such other matters, has 
issued an edict that the (]ongress should 
be defeated in the laik Sabha polls. Jat ire 
has been provoked by the Congress’ per¬ 
ceived obstruction of a move to bestow 
upon them the status of a “backward 
class”. More than opportunities in public 
employment, the Jats in Rajasthan are 
being impelled into this demand by back¬ 
ward class reservations in local self-gov¬ 
ernment. Once a channel for mobilising 
Jat power, panchayati raj has today 
become a serious obstacle to the projec¬ 
tion of their political might. 

The Jat Mahasabha’s edict is not good 
news for the Congress. Except for 1989, 
when they strayed into the embrace of the 
Janata Dal, the Jat community - by some 
estimates the most numerous caste group¬ 
ing in the State - has been one of the main 
pillars of strength of the Congress in 
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Rajasthan. 

The Mahasabha’s strategy is simple. It 
will not contest elections directly, since it 
is not a registered political party. But 
prominent community leaders arc being 
fielded as independent candidates in the 
hope that they will cut into the vote share 
of the Congress. Sumitra Singh, a senior 
politician till recently associ¬ 
ated with the Congress, is 
contesting in Jhunjhunu. 
Her presence could make a 
material difference to the 
fortunes of the Jat patriarch 
Sis Ram Ola, who has 
returned to the Congress 
fold after a brief interlude in 
Third Force politics. 

As an individual, Ola has proven twice 
in the recent past that he can win even 
without the label of the big parties. This 
endows him with a special confidence in 
the battle. His personal standing, when 
bolstered by the stamp of approval of the 
Ciongiess, should prove an irresistible for¬ 
mula for success. 

The situation in Nagaur is not dis¬ 
similar. Ram ILighunath Chaudhary won 
the seat for the Congress in 1998, taking 
it out of the grasp of the Mirdha family 
for the first time since 1971. Bhanu Prasad 
Mirdha, son of Nathuram Mirdha, 
brought the .scat into the BJP fold in a 
byelection in 1997. But he proved a fick¬ 
le customer and was replaced by his cousin 
Richpal Singh as the BJP candidate in the 
1998 general elections. Ram Raghunath’s 
missive victory proved, however, that the 
Jats of Nagaur were uncomfortable with 
the BJP and would even abandon their 
fealty to the Mirdha family to make this 
point. 

Ram Raghunath enjoys a personal 
stature in the constituency which should 
see him through. The likely bearer of the 
Jat Mahasabha mantle, Vijay Punia, was 
till recently in the Congress, where his 
penchant for unsavoury deals was a peren¬ 
nial source of embarrassment. But an ele¬ 
ment of collusion is evident in this 
constituency, where the BJP has fielded a 
little known Bania, Sham Sundar Kabra. 

Bhairon Singh Shekhawat, the BJP’s 
old warhorse, sees nothing amiss in this 
decision. A split in the Jat vote between 
Punia and Ram Raghunath, he says, could 
see Kabra through in Nagaur. But public 
perceptions of the individual worth of the 
two Jat candidates makes this a less than 
credible propiosition. 

This suggests two kinds of strategies 
that the BJP could adopt - it could bank 
on a deep division in the Jat vote that could 


secure victory for itself. Or it could, in a 
last minute switch, transfer its core votes 
to the Mahasabha candidate, supple¬ 
menting whatever he may be able to attract 
from his caste constituency. 

Five constituencies in northern 
Rajasthan (Ganganagar, Bikaner, Churu, 
Jhunjhunu and Sikar) and five in the west 
(Pali, Jalore, Barmer, Jodhpur and 
Nagaur) go to the polls on September 5. 
Eight constituencies in the east (Jaipur, 
Dausa, Alwar, Bharatpur, Bayana, Sawai 
Madhopur, Ajmer and Tonk) and seven 
in the south (Banswara, Salumber, 
Udaipur, Chittorgarh, Bjjilwara, Kota 
and Jhalawar) follow on September 11. 

The first phase of polling covers the 
core areas of Jat political influence. Gyan 
Prakash Pilania, a former Director- 
General of Police who today heads the Jat 
Mahasabha, admits that the crusade 
against the Congress will not be fully 
reflected in this belt of the State. Rather, 
the deepest impact would be in the east¬ 
ern and southern constituencies, where Jat 
voting behaviour does not follow long- 
established custom and is prone to volatile 
shifts. 

Congress Chief Minister Ashok 
Gehlot’s first reaction to the prospect of a 
Jat rebellion was insouciance. “Where will 
they go if they do not vote for the 
Congress,” he is reported to have said. At 
a later stage, when the threat became real, 
he apparently amended this early formu¬ 
lation, reflecting a definite strategic shift; 
“Let the Jat go; others will then come on 
board”. 

This stands at the core of the Congress’ 
rather confident strategy in Rajasthan. As 
the first Chief Minister from the backward 
classes, Gehlot is acutely aware of the 
potential to create a fresh Congress con¬ 
solidation by recruiting these segments of 
the electorate. Malis, Yadavs, Gujjars and 
Rawats are the principal backward class 
communities in the State, which are yet to 
develop any fixed political loyalties. In 
seeking to safeguard the rights of these 
communities against dilution by the 
inclusion of Jats within the category of 
backward classes, Gehlot is essentially 
stepping on to uncertain terrain. He is 
seeking a tranformation in the represen¬ 
tative character of his party, which could 
cause turbulence for his Ministry in the 
near future. 

A positive feature for the Congress is 
the continuing disarray within the BJP 
after the eleaoral rout last November. 
Once a powerful figure in the central 
councils of his party, Shekhawat is today 
physically (rail and politically isolated. 
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The distribution of the party ticket in 
Rajasthan led to a minor revolt: Kirorimal 
Mcena parted ways in ire at being denied 
the Sawai Madhopur seat. This is expect¬ 
ed to have repercassions in at least one 
^ other seat - Kota. 

An element of disorientation is also 
evident in the BJP’s choice of candidates 
for ciucial seats. In fielding an outsider 
Bangaru Lakshman, the head of its Dalit 
cell, from the Jalore reserved constituen¬ 
cy, the BJP has virtually conceded the seat 
to the Congress’ Buta Singh. Also an out¬ 
sider Buta Singh has, howevei, won the 
seat thrice before. 

The free-floating political loyalties of 
Rajasthan’s old feudal dynasties are 
another factor. In Bharatpur, the BJP has 
put up Vishwendra Singh, a descendant 
of the erstwhile Jat dynasty. He will face 
Jagat Singh, son of senior Congressman 
K. Natwar Singh. Vishwendra Singh, 
winner on the Janata Dal ticket in 1989, 

I has a well-remembered history of politi- 
^ cal eccentricity. He was a defeated candi¬ 
date from the area in the 1998 Assembly 
elections. The BJP’s rather optimistic pre¬ 
dictions of success m Bharatpur may be 
premature for this reason. 

In neighbouring Alwar, Mahendra 
Kumari, who lost by a whisker as an inde¬ 
pendent candidate in 1998, is expected to 
return to the fiay as the Congress nomi¬ 
nee Mahendra Kumari won the seat in 
1991 on the BJP ticket and sat out the 
next elections. The BJP candidate is 
Jaswant Yadav, who would presumably be 
counting upon the rather substantial 
number of voters from his community. 
I'he Congre.ss could well seek to neutralise 
this element of caste solidarity by fielding 
a proxy Yadav candidate through its elec¬ 
toral ally, the Rashtriya Janata Dal. 

Recent electoral encounters in 
Rajasthan have witnessed a rapid increase 
in voter turnout. Notably, women voters 
have been turning out in large numbers 
in a State once sunk in feudal torpor. The 
flux of political loyalties that is being wit¬ 
nessed today points to deeper undercur¬ 
rents. Increasingly, the two-party 
framework is proving incapable of con¬ 
taining the articulation of contending 
aspirations in a State where community 
loyalties run deep. The large chunk of 
votes that has gone to independent can¬ 
didates in recent elections, points to this 
reality. For the Congress, holding on to 
some of the gains made in 1998 seems 
clearly dependent upon subtly altering the 
character of its core constituencies, with¬ 
out seriously disturbing the equanimity of 
its traditional loyalists. B 
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A t his first press conference as the 
Congress(I) candidate in 
Gandhinagar where he will take on the 
Bharatiya Janata Party veteran and Union 
Home Minister L.K. Advam, former 
Chief Election Commissioner T.N. 
Seshan - a terror for the political class till 
three years ago - posed most of the ques¬ 
tions himself, and held the ground for 
nearly an hour. Was he a Sena loyalist? It 
so happened that of all the parties he 
approached for support to his candidature 
for die presidential election in 1996, only 
the Shiv Sena kept its word, he explained. 

How could he win when the BJP has 
fielded a much stronger candidate from 
Gandhinagar? Seshan remarked:“As the 
tough get going, the going gets tough”. 
Why did he choose Gandhinagar for his 
maiden contest? Gandhinagar is the best 
constituency, he is the best candidate, and 
the Congress(l) is the best party, he would 
say. “You have been very strict m enforc¬ 
ing the ceiling on election expenditure. 
How will you campaign in Gandhinagar, 


without incurring huge expenses on con¬ 
veyance,” asked one scribe. “I will cam¬ 
paign through your hearts. Front page of 
your newspapers would be my medium”, 
came Seshan’s reply. 

Indeed, by announcing Seshan’s can¬ 
didature after much suspense, the 
Congress(I) has scored a tactical victory 
over the BJP. The BJP has re-nominated 
most of Its 1998 election candidates. 
Some of these, who were .successful, are 
now unpopular in their constituencies. 
Advam is seeking re-election for a third 
successive time from Gandhinagar. 
“Advani’s visits to the constituency have 
been less frequent after he filed his nom¬ 
ination last time. He has not been able to 
fulfill the constituency’s aspirations,” said 
a votet in Gandhinagar. 

However, the electorate of 
Gandhin.igat, in general, seem to be 
impressed by the Congress(l)’s selection 
of Seshan, who is seen as having con¬ 
tributed greatly to make the electoral sys¬ 
tem effective. A cross-section of voters in 
both tural and urban areas, whom this cor¬ 
respondent met, endorsed the candida¬ 
ture of Seshan, who remains a “hero” 
particularly to the middle class people. 
“The Congress(I) has fielded a good can¬ 
didate. He IS sure to win,” said a 
Government official. The voters seem to 
be not bothered about Seshan’s origins 
outside the State. “After all, Advani is 


T.N. Seshan, the Congress(l) candidate from Gandhinagar constituency. 
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LK. Advani being taken In a procession tiirouf^ Gandhinagar. 


equally an outsider,” remarked a voter 

However, the BJP eireles dismiss 
Seshan’s entry as nothing more than a 
“eoniK relief’ 

Guiarat has a special sigmfitance in 
the BJP s sehemc of governance, as it is 
the only State in which the party has been 
in power with a eoniloirable ni ijority of 
Its own III the Assemblv since 1998 
(lUjarat was .ilso the only Stare in western 
India, in which the B(P won a substantial 
number of I ok Sahha seats (19 out of 26) 
in the 1998tleeiions In Maharashtra and 
Bajasthan, the BJP s tally was only in sin¬ 
gle digits ft IS not surprising, theiefore, 
that ( hief Minister Keshtibhai Patel has 
claimed that the BJP will win all the 26 
scats 111 the September 5 elections 

I he B)P owed its landslide victory in 
1998 to a peculiar soe lal arithmetic, which 
enabled the dominant Patel eommunity 
to avenge the perceived ‘in|ustice” caused 
to fheir leader, Keshtibhai Patel, who was 
dethroned as the C hief Minister within 
SIX months of assuming office after the 
1995 Assembly elet tions I he Patel caste 
rallied in support of Kcshubhai Patel I he 
people belonging to the numerically 
stronger, non-Patel tastes, which tom 
prise the Durbars, the backward tastes, 
minorities, and the Scheduled Castes were 
sought to be mobilised by two of BJP’s 
rivals, the Congress(I) and the Rashtiiya 
janata Party (RJP), formed by a break 
iway BJP gioup, which was instrumental 
in pulling down the Kcshubhai Patel 
Ciovcrnmcnt As a result, the inti-BJP 
vote was divided In at least eight eon- 
stituencies the combined votes of the RJP 
and the C ongress(I) exceeded the votes 
secured by the BJP 

The merger of the RJP with the 
C ongress(I) is expected to have an impact 
on the results 1 he leader of the erstwhile 
RJP and former C hief Minister 
Shankarsinh Vaghela has lost some clout 
but he still wields considerable influence 
among the Kshatriya community, which 
IS said to be traditionally hostile to Patels 
The consolidation of Patels in the 1998 
elections in favour of the BJP has seem¬ 
ingly united the people belonging to the 
non-Patel communities, who are likely to 
vote for the Congrcss(I), simply because 
the Patels will vote for the BJP 

The chances of Vaghela, who is the 
Congressfl) candidate in Kapadwanj, 
appear to be bright He is 
banking on the substantial 
number of Kshatiiya voters 

I li tj^s constituency A 

voter in a village 

II ^beSaurashtra region told 


Fiontltm that he would vote for the BJP, 
if It IS known that the Patels would vote 
the Congressfl) Such is the divide 
between the two rival communities I he 
animosity between the two communities 
has Its roots in the emergence of Patels as 
the neo-landlords in this century 

However, it is pointed out that Patels 
have no rallying point now, with their 
leader firmly m the Chief Minister’s chair 
The Lok Sabha elections do not seem to 
have any special significance for them par¬ 
ticularly when there is no prospect of a 
Patel Prime Minister and in the absence 
of any reason for them to feel insecure In 
fact, Kcshubhai Patel’s style of governance 
has seemingly disappointed his con¬ 
stituency, the Patels 

Another factor that brought victory to 
the BJP in 1998 was its excellent organi¬ 
sational network in the State, which is 
fine-tuned to fight elections, more partic¬ 
ularly when It IS in the 
Opposition Drawn from 
the Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
(VHP) and the Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) 
pracharaks, the BJP’s cam¬ 


paign machinery found it easy to ensure 
that grassroot workers were sufficiently 
motivated No doubt the organisational 
network continues to call the shots 
However, there appears to be a divide 
between the activists in the constituency 
and the organisational leaders, who are 
generally RSS men from outside the State 
There is resentment among party 
activ ists over the functioning of the secre¬ 
tary of the BJP State unit, Sanjay Joshi, 
who IS playing a key role in the party’s 
strategy Joshi hails from Nagpur Local 
BJP leaders feel that they are being side¬ 
lined by the State-level party functionar¬ 
ies The attitude of the functionaries, 
drawn from the RSS, is attributed to their 
fears of a repeat of the Vaghela episode, 
which split the party 

Besides, the Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
(VHP) and the Bajrang Dal, of the Sangh 
Parivar, have reasons to be dissatisfied 
with the Chief Minister’s approach to the 
communal issue Starting from the anti- 
Christian bashing early this year to the -i 
recent Ahmedabad riots, these organisa¬ 
tions expressed their reservations over the 
State Government’s handling of the ina- 
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dents, for which some of their members 
were arrested. It is not clear whether the 
Sangh Parivar activists would show the 
same degree of enthusiasm to work for the 
BJP’s victory. After all, it is the Chief 
Minister who will ultimately take the 

, credit for victory. 

I 'I'he results of the 1999 Lok Sabha 
election could see the principal parties in 
the State exchange their seats-tally, if the 
mood of the people is any indication. The 
ruling BjP has not so tar succeeded in 
transforming the election to a referendum 
on the leadership of Prime Minister Aral 
Behari Vajpayee and his so-called success 
in tackling the Kargil conflict, as it would 
desire. Local issues, the lacklustre perfor¬ 
mance of the BJP-led Government in the 
State, and of the BJP MPs in the dis-solved 
Lok Sabha, appear to dilute substantially 
any mileage that the BJP seeks to gain 
from its record in the Centre. 

Water scarcity in the Saurashtra, 
Kutch, and North Gujarat regions is 
expected to affect the prospects of the rul¬ 
ing party. The Congress(I) appears to have 
achieved significant gains in Saurashtra, 
where the BJP won dl the seven seats in 
1998. Voters in both urban and rural 
pockets appear to be dissatisfied with the 


local BJP units and the BJP MPs, and are 
ready to vote for the Congress(l), 
although some of them would endorse 
Vajpayee as Prime Minister. 

Allegations of misu.se of power by the 
Chief Minister’s son-in-law. Dr. Mayur 
Desai, and centralisation of power in the 
hands of the Chief Minister, have led to 
disgruntlement within the Keshubhai 
Patel Ministry. A senior Cabinet Minister, 
who did not want to be identified, alleged 
that the Chief Minister sought to have 
direct control over the key Ministries by 
appointing Ministers of State with inde- 
penden t charge and thus violated the prin¬ 
ciple of governance by a cabinet system. 
These Ministers, who are not free to take 
independent deci.sions, are asked to serve 
the interests of those close to the Chief 
Minister, the senior Minister alleged. 

Can the Congrcss(I) eftectivcly make 
use of the opportunity provided by the 
BJP’s ineptitude? Although there are sev¬ 
eral factions in the Congress(I), they seem 
to be united in their objective of defeating 
the BJP. The party has strived to balance 
all the major factions in distributing the 
seats. Shankarsinh Vaghela’s group got a 
couple ol .scats. The party did not give the 
ticket to its veteran leader, Sanat Mehta 
who had narrowly lost to the BJP in 
Surendranagar in 1998. The party has 
fielded Sav.sibhai Kanjibhai Makwana in 
Surendranagar against BJP’s former MP, 
Bhavanaben Dave. Mehta has apparently 
paid the price for making critical remarks 
against Sonia Gandhi in an interview. 
Dave’s popularity .seems to have nosedived 
because of her failure to keep in regular 
touch with the voters. I'he Congre.ss(I) h.is 
fielded several new faces in those con¬ 
stituencies which it lost in 1998. 

The outcome of the election is expect¬ 
ed to have an impact on the State politics 
as well, with many fence-siiter.s in the BJP 
waiting for an opportunity to challenge 
Keshubhai Patel. The pro-Congre.ss(I) 
undercurrent in the run-up to the poll is 
a pointer to the turbulent days ahead for 
the BJP in the State. I 



T he first campaign rally of the Shiv 
Sena-Bharatiya Janata Party coalition 


on August 9 might politely be described 
as a damp squib. Less than 20,000 people 
turned up on Mumbai’s Chowpatty 
beach. The vast sprawl of sand accentuat¬ 
ed the thinness of the crowd, and even the 
party f.iithful appeared to lack enthusi¬ 
asm. Giant cutouts of Prime Minister and 
BJP leader Atal Behari Vajpayee did little 
to conceal the fact that no national-level 
leader had turned up to endorse the start 
of the Sena-BJP campaign. There will be 
a simultaneous two-phase polling to the 
Assembly and the Lok Sabha on 
September 5 and 11. 

Among the Shiv Sena’s principal prob¬ 
lems in this election is the unconcealed war 
of succes.sion that has broken out in the 
household of Shiv Sena chief Bal 
Thackeray. He shared the platform at 
C’howpatty with his son Uddhav 
Thackeray and nephew Raj Thackeray, but 
this show of unity did little to paper over 
the battle for power between the two heirs- 
apparent. A fortnight earlier, Uddhav 
Thackeray’s supporters h.id .usaulted his 
cousin’s followers in Mumbai. Raj 
Thackeray was for long seen as the Shiv 
Sena supremo’s natural successor. But 
voter anger with the Sena’s criminality, as 
illustrated by Raj Thackeray’s alleged 
involvement in the death under suspicious 
circumstances of Ramesh Kini a few years 
ago, led Uddhav Th.ickeray to emerge as 
the chosen successor. 

I'he factionalism has taken several 
forms. Former Minister Babanrao Gholap, 
indicted earlier this year for his lole in the 
embez/.letnent of state funds meant for the 
welfare of the poor, is believed to have 
threatened the Sena leadership that he 
would contest the As.sembly elections as an 
independent if denied the party ticket. 
After a protr.icted battle, a compromise was 
reached through which Gholap’s nephew 
Ravikiran Gholap was made the candidate 
from Deolali. Former Sena Minister 
ShashikantSutar, facing similar corruption 
charges, was also denied the ticket, and this 
angered his supporters in the Pune area. In 
the Pimpri-Chinchwad constituency, Sena 
workers were so infuriated by the renomi- 
nation of sitting MLA Gajanan Babar that 
they gheraoed State Culture Minister 
Pramod Navalkar. 

Relations between the Sena and its 
coalition ally, the BJP, are increasingly 
strained. Deputy Chief Minister and BJl’ 
leader Gopinath Munde recently alarmed 
Sena leaders by putting out adverti.sements 
proclaiming him.self to be Mahara.shtra’s 
fiiturc leader. Sena apparatchiks have long 
complained that Munde harbours ambi¬ 
tions to displace their party as rhe princi- 
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p.il lotni.uioii i)t the Hindu Right in the 
Slate I hat prospect may just come true if 
ilie Si tu loses the bulk ol the 171 Assembly 
scats It IS I ontesting. The Bjl’ is contesting 
III I H constituencies. 

H in it IS the five-party Progressive 
Democratic Front (PDF), with former 
(’ongiess(I) heavyweight Sharad Pawar’s 
Nationalist tCongress Paity (NCP) at its 
apex, that will shape the election outcome 
in the Stale. Most observers believe that any 
division of voles as a con.scqiience of for¬ 
mation ol the PDF, made up along with 
the NCd’of two Republican Partyofindia 
(RPl) f.icnoils, the,Sama)wadi P.arty (S.P.), 
the lanata Dai (Secular) and Sharad joshi’s 
Swaianti a Bharat Paksh, will help the Sena- 
BlPalhaiue. 

In fi.ssures within the 

( ongress(l) led to the emergence of a wel- 
tei of breakaway party candidates. As a 
lesiilt, the Shiv Sena-BJP grouping won 
H of the 48 seats it contested, with the 
('oiigiess(l) taking just 15. In 1998, with 
the light-wing alliance considerably less 
discredited than it is now, a united 
Opposition platform m.tde up of the 
( a)ngress(l), the major factions of the RPl 
and the S.P. , won .13 of 48 Lok Sabha 
seats wins which covered 220 of the 288 
Assembly segments. 

Pawar’s PDF is named after the for¬ 
mation that propelled him to power in 
19"’8. Although the Peasants and Workers 
Party (PWP). which was a key member of 
tliai front, is contesting alone this time, 
the N( P is supporting the sole MP of the 
PWP 111 the iust dis.solved Lok Sabha from 
the Kiilaba Lok ,Sabha constituency in 
Mumbai. 

N(',P strategists have been seeking to 
broaden the organisation’s base. In the 
first week of its formation, the NCP had 
attracted 45 of the State’s 77 Congressfl) 
MLAs and 15 of 78 MLCs into its fold, 
along with six independent MLAs. Pawar 
has since been focussing on breaking the 
.Sena-BjP grouping. Two former BJP MPs 
and six persons who were Ministers in the 
coalition government have joined the 
NCP. Former Sena Minister Gane.sh 
Naik, who formed the 
Bharat Vikas Party after 
being sacked by Thackeray, 
will also receive NCP sup¬ 
port. I’he NCP has not been 
patticiilatly fastidious in its 
search for allies. Sachin Aher, 
general secretary of the 
ILishtriya Mill Mazdoor 
Sangh and nephew of 
Mumbai underworld figure 


Arun Gawli, along with Keshavrao Khed, 
accused of involvement in the landing of 
smuggled goods on the beach along the 
Raj Bhavan grounds in Mumbai some 
years ago, are contesting the Assembly 
elections on the NCP ticket. 

NCP leader Chhagan Bhujbal point¬ 
ed out that such criminality is minor in a 
political terrain where the Chief Minister 
himself has been the principal accused in 
a murder case. But voters might be less for¬ 
giving of the NCiP’s backing of discredit¬ 
ed Sena-BJP figures. Maslim voters, 
accounting for .some 12 per cent of the 
State’s electorate, are central to the NCP’s 
prospects. The PWP and the Communist 
Party ofindia, earlier sympathetic to the 
NCP, have refused to campaign for such 
candidates. Pawar has sought to regain 
ground by promising to implement the 
recommendations of the Justice B.N. 
Srikrishna Commission of Inquiry on the 
Mumbai riots, to set up a corporation for 
the economic welfare of the minorities, 
and to “restore the cosmopolitan charac¬ 
ter of Mumbai”. 

Just how these promises will play is 
hard to say, but one fact remains; the 
Congress(l) is in at least as much of a mess 
as the PDF. At the time of writing, the 
party had produced lists for only 35 Lok 
Sabha and 112 Assembly .seats, a sign of 
its difficulty in finding credible candidates 
in several areas. Maverick politician 
Suresh Kalmadi, who allied himself with 
the BJP in 1998, has returned to the 
Ciongress(l), proclaiming himself to be “a 
Congressman at heart”. The Mumbai 
North-West seat will see former actor 
Sunil Dutt contesting on the Congress(I) 
ticket. In 1996, Dutt withdrew from the 
fray reportedly as a favour to Thackeray, 
who had played a key role in securing the 
release of his son Sanjay Dutt, jailed on 
charges of involvement in the Mumbai 
serial bombings. 

The decisive battle between the NCP 
and the Congress(l) will be in western 
Maharashtra, a r^ion that has 12LokSabha 
scats, the largest number among the State’s 
six distinct regions. Western Maharashtra, 
Hush with wealth generated from sugar, has 
traditionally backed the 
Congress(l). Three of the four 
seats that went to the Sena- 
BJP in 1 996 were regained by 
the party in the last Lok Sabha 
eleaions, and a fourth one, 
Ahmednagar, was lost only 
because a sugar baron shifted 
his allegiance to the Sena. But 
this time the Congressfl) faces 
a new threat. Its MPs from 


Maharashtra 

(1998) 

Seats: 

48 

CONG. 

33 

BJP 

4 

SHIV SENA 

6 

RPl 

4 

PWP 

1 


Khed, Pune, Sangli and Kolhapur in the last 
Lok Sabha shifted their allegiance to the 
NCP, along with Nivedita Mane, the Shiv 
Sena candidate who came second to the 
Congre.ss(I) winner in Ichalkaranji. PDF 
candidate and Dalit leader Ramdas , 
Athavale will also give the Congressfl) a 
tough fight in the Pandharpur reserved con¬ 
stituency. 

Pawar’s record of not having led any 
party to an As.sembly election victory in 
Maharashtra has given the Sena-BJP more 
than a few reasons to gloat. Congressfl) 
leader Murli Deora said that the NCP is 
working to an agenda in seelyng to split the 
secular vote. “It is obvious that his agenda 
is to damage the party that he used to belong 
to,” says Congressfl) leader Arjun Singh. 
“The very act of setting up a new party in 
Maharashtra has been of the greatest help 
to the Shiv Sena and the BJP.” I 


nmi NUDii 


T HEKKUR is a picturesque village in 
the Sivaganga Lsk Sabha constituen¬ 
cy in Tamil Nadu. A big open space leads 
to the village, with several neem trees. At 
the centre is a tamarind tree. Next to it is 
an open .shrine for the village deity. Some 
feet away is a newly painted primary 
school. The village looks spic and span. 

It is afternoon when P. 
Chidambaram, Tamil Maanila Congress 
fTMC) candidate for the constituency, 
drives in, followed by only two vehicles. 
He walks up to the tamarind tree, where 
a table and a microphone are kept. He 
waves to children trooping out of the pri¬ 
mary school. On the tamatind tree is 
pinned a TMC poster. There are a few 
TMC flags and festoons on the branches. 

A group of people gather. 

In fluent Tamil, Chidambaram comes 
straight to the subject. He says: “We 
warned you that the Bharatiya Janata 
Party-led Government will not last long 
and that the All-India Anna Dravida 
Munnetra "Kazhagam fAIADMK) will 
withdraw support to it.” He adds that 
Rs.484 crores was allotted to the villages ^ 
in Tamil Nadu when he was Union ^ 
Finance Minister but the BJP-lcd govern¬ 
ment had ignored villages. He promises 
the residents that the 1.5-km-long gravel 
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(Top) AIAOMK gemral socretary JayaiaiKha addresaes a public meeting In Madurai. 

On her left Is CPI(M) candidate P. Mohan. (Above) A section of the crowd at the meeting. 


road to the village would be made a pucca 
road. He concludes; “In this constituen¬ 
cy, the DMK and the AIADMK are not 
contesting. So I appeal to you to vote for 
the cycle (TMC’s election symbol).” 

A villager angrily asks him why this 
gravel road had not been blacktopped car¬ 
rier. Another joins him in the demand. 


Chidambaram remains unruffled .ind dri¬ 
ves oIF. 

S. Adaikappan, a Thekkui resident, 
says: “This road is our only grievance It 
is full of protruding blue metal, which top¬ 
ple cycles and mopeds.” But Adaikappan 
and others acknowledge the good work 
done by Chidambaram. There is a prima- 


I ry school now, a water tank, a road 
I leading to the cremation ground 
3 and a ration shop in the village 
“ Chidambaram's campaign 
style IS simple and direct, f le has 
no retinue of supporters He goes 
to the villages by himself 
Opposing him is H. Raja of the 
BJP, backed by the Dravida 
Munnetra Kaahagam (DMK), the 
Marumalarchi Dravida Munnetra 
Ka7hagam (MDMK), the Pattali 
Makkal Katchi (PMK) and the 
Tamilaga Ra(iv Congress (TRCi) 
Another candidate is t.M. 
Sudarshan Nachiappan of the 
Congicss, backed bv the 
AIADMK, the Communist Party 
of India (Marxist), the 
Communist Party of India (CPI) 
and the Indian National I eague 
While C'hidambaiam is tour¬ 
ing villages. Raja is concentrating 
on towns sucli as Karaikudi, 
Tirupattur and Sivaganga Raja 
/ said on August 16 ' There is time 
^ There are 18 more days to go I will 
"TT' < go to the villages ” I he DMK has 
ffi plunged headlong into the battle, 
j3 and wants to put up a stiff fight 
against Chidambaram who has 
1 won consecutively for the last five 
times from the constituency 

I 

'YY’/lIH the crises over scat- 
W sharing resolved, three 
political fionts have emerged m 
Tamil Nadu 1 he DMK-led from 
includes the BIP, the MnMK,thc 
PMK and the IRC. The 
AlADMK-led front has the 
Congress, the CPI(M), the CPI 
and the INL The '1MC front is 
backed by the fanata Dal (Secular), 
the Puthiya I amilagam headed by 
Dr Krishnasamy, the Dalit 
Panthers led by R. 1 irumavalasan 
and the Republican Patty of India 
There are 39 Lok Sabha ctm- 
stituencies in Tamil Nadu and 
they go to polls in two phases on 
^ September 5 and 11. With 19 out 
ot 39 constituencies going to polls 
on September 5, election fcvei is 
building up. Leaders have hit the 
campaign trail. The first oft the block, 
after performing puja^ at home, w'.ts 
AIADMK general secretary and formei 
Chief Minister Jayalalitha, on August I 
She travels m a custom-built, air-condi 
tinned van, from which she addiesscs 
roadsidegatheiIngsinthevillages Incities 
and big towns, she takes part m public 
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meetings. Kaninanidhi also 
travels in a van, addressing 
roadside gatherings and 
public meetings. Moopanar 
hit the campaign trail after 
worshipping at the 
Ashtalalcshmi temple in 
Besant Nagar, (Chennai. 

Among the issues in the 
campaign are provision of 
basic amenities for people in 
villages, the Kargil war, fed¬ 
eralism, regional parties, sta¬ 
bility at the Centre, 3} per cent reservation 
for women in the legislature, constitu¬ 
tional guarantee for 69 per cent reserva¬ 
tion in Tamil Nadu, the (iauvery issue, 
the .Sethusamudram pioject, and so on. 
The level of the debates ranges from the 
banal to the dignified. 

The mood of the people ranges from 
enthusiasm, indiflFerence to sulicnness. A 
few are scared to voice their opinion. At 
jayamkondan, a couple of youths polite¬ 
ly declined to say anything bccau.se “this 
is a bad area". While some readily reveal 
their preferences, many hedge their bets. 
N. Narasimhan, a youth, a.sked: “Did 
Jayalalitha allow Vajpayee to have a peace¬ 
ful meal even for a day?" 

The DMK and its allies project 
Vajpayee as the prime ministerial candi¬ 
date of the National Democratic Alliance 
(NDA), and as the man who brought 
“honour to India in war and peace.” While 
the NDA trains its guns on the AIADMK- 
Congress-Left front and vice versa, both 
the alliances ignore the TMC front. 

The AIADMK, the PMK and the 
TMC? have had their share of setbacks fol¬ 
lowing desertions. AIADMK legislator 
from Srivilliputhur R. Thamaraikani filed 
his nomination papers as an independent 
from the Sivakasi constituency after a tiff 
with Jayalalitha over an extremely poor 
gathering at Srivilliputhur to hear her on 
August 16. Thamaraikani is opposing the 
official AIADMK candidate V. 
Ramasamy, former Supreme Court Judge. 
Consequently, Thamaraikani was 
expelled from the party. 

Union Minister of State for Health 
Dalit Ezhimalai of the PMK quit his post 
and decided to join the AIADMKafter his 
party denied him renomination in 
Chidambaram. Former Union Minister 
M. Arunachalam deserted the TMC and 
joined the Congress after his suggestion to 
align with the DMK or the AIADMK was 
rejected by the party. 

Cracks appeared in the AIADMK- 
C ongress(I) dliance on August 22 when 
Ja alalitha failed to turn up for a public 


meeting at Villupuram that 
was to be addressed jointly 
by her and Congress(I) pres¬ 
ident Sonia Gandhi. 
AIADMK district secretary 
S.S. Paneerselvan claimed 
that Jayalalitha was held up 
by a “sea of humanity” on 
the way. Besides, he added 
that she was to attend a func¬ 
tion at which Dalit 
Ezhimalai would be admit¬ 
ted into the AIADMK. 
After waiting for an hour, Sonia Gandhi 
went ahead with her address. She said: 
“What our country needs is a government 
with genuine concern to improve the lives 
of the poorest people. Only the Congress 
can do it. The BJ P has been given a chance, 
but it failed miserably.” 

The previous day, Aral Behari 
Vajpayee said at a public meeting on the 
Marina beach in Cihennai: “For me, deal¬ 
ing with the AIADMK was one of the 
most painful periods of my public life." 
Chief Minister M. Karunanidhi, who read 
our portions from the National 
Democratic Alliance manifesto, assured 
the minorities that their interests would 
be protected. 

The campaign has shifted to high gear 
in the Sivaganga constituency. As one dri¬ 
ves from Puduvayal village to Karaikudi 
and beyond, there is a surfeit of cycle sym¬ 
bols on walls. Partymen were busy draw¬ 
ing lotus or cycle symbols. The DMK is 
active here on behalf of the BJP. Indeed, 
the DMK volunteers had outstripped the 
BJP cadres in the campaign for Raja every¬ 
where in this constituency. 

A big battle is in prospect in the tem¬ 
ple town of Madurai. Here the fight is 
mainly between two heavyweights, P. 
Mohan of the CPI(M) and Pan. 
Muthuramalingam of the DMK. A.G.S. 
Rambabu of the TMC and Subramanian 
Swamy of the J anata Party are also battling 
it out. Posters hail Swamy as the 
“C?hanakya of politics”. The BJP posters 
call Vajpayee “the sanyasin of politics”. 

Karunanidhi’s son M.K. Alagiri, who 
hitherto used to work in the bacl^round, 
is now the manager of Muthuramalingam’s 
campaign. Alagiri was present on the dais 
when BJP leader and Union Home 
Minister L.K. Advani addressed a public 
meeting on August 17 near the Meenakshi 
temple. 

Advani denounced Jayalalitha for 
demanding the dismissal of the DMK 
Government. According to him, 
Jayalalitha rang him up in June last year 
on the eve of the Rajya Sabha elections 


from the Tamil Nadu Assembly, which 
would have returned six DMKcandidates. 
Advani said Jayalalitha demanded either 
the dismissal of the DMK government or 
postponement of the Rajya Sabha elec¬ 
tions. He replied that neither was possi- " 
ble. “That was the last conversation I had 
with her,” he added. 

P. Mohan of the CPIfM), backed by 
the AIADMK, is running a powerful cam¬ 
paign. There is general admiration for 
Mohan as a man of integrity, who cham¬ 
pions the cause of the daily-wage labour¬ 
ers, petty traders, the working class and 
the middle class. Mohan was the unsuc¬ 
cessful CPIfM) candidate here in the 
1991, 1996 and 1998 elections. 

According to R. Jothi Ram, CPIfM) 
district secretariat member, Mohan’s cam¬ 
paign was largely based on the basic fecili- 
ties that Madurai lacked. There was no 
underground drainage in 36 out of 72 
wards in the Madurai municipal corpora¬ 
tion, now controlled by the DMK. The 
civil body lacked funds; it is short of sani¬ 
tation workers; and work on a ring road was 
proceeding at a snail’s pace. There are not 
enough ration shops. The CPIfM) is 
demanding a Hi^ Court Bench in 
Madurai. “Our allies, the AIADMK, the 
Congress, the CPI and the TMMK fl amil 
Nadu Muslim Munnetra Kazhagam) are 
fully coordinating with us,” Jothi Ram said. 

Subramanian Swamy claimed that the 
going was good for him. According to 
him, the presence of the CPIfM) candi¬ 
date had hampered him from attacking 
the BJP effectively. He had to train his 
guns on the CPIfM) too now. 

In the Sivakasi constituency, it is a ; 
colourful and noisy campaign by both the 
MDMK candidate Vaiko and his rival 
Ramasamy of the AIADMK. TheBJPand 
the DMK workers are behind Vaiko in his 
campaign. 

Jayalalitha’s avowed plans to defeat 
Vaiko, who was her erstwhile ally, received 
a setback when Thamaraikani decided to 
contest as an independent. Jayalalitha set 
out in her caravan on August 16 to seek 
votes for Ramasamy. If poor attendance at 
Rajapalayam annoyed her, she was 
shocked that there was hardly any crowd 
at Srivilliputhur and Sivakasi. There were 
only a few hundred people at Tiruthangal 
where she was to address a public meet¬ 
ing. So former Minister K.A. Sengottaiy^n 
announced that the meeting was post¬ 
poned to the next day and appealed to the i 
people to “gather in waves”. Y 

An angry Jayalalitha lambasted 
Thamaraikani, and Virudhunagar district 
AIADMK secretary K. Sundara Pandian 
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for the poor turnout. Their explanations 
that people were in their workplaces 
because it was afternoon then and because 
of the condescending attitude of 
Ramasamy towards local party leaders cut 
no ice with her. 

Jayalalitha returned the next day to 
Virudhuns^ar, Tiruthangal and Sivakasi 
to a better reception. At many roadside vil¬ 
lages, village bands were in attendance, 
presenting songs from films that featured 
M.G. R^achandran and jayalalitha. 
Women waited with “arathi”. AIADMK 
youths, in white shorts and white T-shirts, 
controlled the crowd. 

jayalalitha and her friend Sasikala 
Natarajan reached Amathur in their van, 
followed by about 60 vehicles. Alongside 
was an open vehicle in which Ramasamy 
stood. A woman went ecstatic, jayalalitha 
spoke from inside the vehicle, repeatedly 
calling the BjP an “evil force”. She dwelt on 
why the AIADMK withdrew support to the 
Vajpayee government. According to her, it 
' betrayed Tamil Nadu on the Cauvery issue; 
it did not give a constitutional guarantee to 
69 per reservation in Tamil Nadu; it did not 
provide for 33 per cent reservation for 
women; and it compromised India’s secu¬ 
rity. She described justice Ramasamy as “a 
good man and a tough man”. 

When Advani addressed a meeting at 
a school playground at Virudhiinagar on 
behalf of Vaiko, all around the dais were 
big cutouts in blue depicting the Indian 
Army’s victory in Kargil - ten “heroes” 
(soldiers) from Tamil Nadu, holding aloft 
the national flag on a peak; a howiaer fir- 
^ ing; Army trucks moving in a convoy in a 
, valley; and Indian soldiers freezing 
Pakistan soldiers with bullets. Advani 
admired “the magnificent stage and the 
cut outs” and said: “I am greatly impressed 
with Vaiko for recreating a scene from 
Kargil.” Advani praised Vaiko’s interest in 
the welfare of the match and fireworks 
industry workers, and called him a man of 
integrity. Vaiko said that he would be the 
voice of the suppressed people and peas¬ 
ants if elected to the Lok Sabha. 

Traffic chaos prevailed in Tiruchi 
town for a few hours on August 18 when 
two candidates. Union Power Minister 
Rangarajan Kumaramangalam of the BjP, 
and L. Adaikalaraj of the Congress went 
in separate processions of vehicles to file 
their nomination papers. M. Rajasekaran 
is the TMC contestant here. In terms of 
\ the sheer number of vehicles and sup¬ 
port^, Rangarajan outdid Adaikalaraj. 

A. Ilankumar Sampath, election offi- 
cer-in-chaige for Rangarajan, summed up 
the BJP’s strategy: “We will list out our 


achievements and request people to vote 
for us.” According to Sampath, 
Rangarajan’s achievements were: four 
bridges under construction at Palakkarai, 
Thennur, Srirangam and Othapalam; 
Tiruchi airport renovation and runway 
expansion work; putting Tiruchi on the 
internet server map; rural roads for Rs.33 
crores at Lalgudi, Puvalur, Siruganur and 
Tirupattur; orders placed with BHEL, 
Tiruchi, for four 500-MW boilers; a check 
dam to be constructed near Musiri which 
will irrigate about 10,000 hectares. 

To counter this, Adaikalaraj’s sup¬ 
porters claim in a pamphlet that he was 
really the architect of many achievements 
that Rangarajan claimed as his own. 

From Tiruchi to Chidambaram lies a 
parr of the PMK belt that includes 
[ayamkondan and Miasuruti. In 
(Ihidambaram, another PMK (Vanniya) 
stronghold, three important candidates 
are P.Ponnuswamy of the PMK; Dr. 
Sumathi Udayakumar of the Congress; 
and R. Tirumavalavan of Dalit Panthers, 
who is backed by the TMC. Although the 
PMK campaign here is in high gear, the 
exit of Dalit Ezhimalai has disappointed 
Dalits. Informed political sources said that 
Dalit Ezhimalai did not get the ticket 
because top PMK leaders were afraid that 
he would “overtake them in status”. 

K. Balakrishnan, State Secretariat 
member of the CPI(M), said that though 
communal clashes used to break out occa¬ 
sionally in Tamil Nadu, it was the advent 
of the PMK that led to “long-standing 
communal strife” in the State. According 
to Balakrishnan, this had its echo in the 
southern districts too where caste-based 
parties had come up. 

According to TMC leader V.M.S. 
Chandrapandian, chairman of Chid¬ 
ambaram municipality, Dalits were happy 
with Moopanar for giving “recognition” to 
the Dalit organisations such as Puthiya 
Tamilagam, Dalit Panthers and RPl. 

In the neighbouring Pondicherry con¬ 
stituency, which is a Union Territory, 
there is a triangular contest among P. 
Kannan of the TMC, M.O.H. Farook of 
the Congress and Dr. M. Ramdas of the 
PMK. The DMK’s offer of the seat, which 
it held, to the PMK was a surprise. So also 
Kannan’s decision to resign his post as 
Home Minister and file his nomination 
paper. A third surprise was the choice of 
Farook, which set off a revolt in the 
Congress. All the eight Congress(I) mem¬ 
bers in the Pondicherry Assembly sub¬ 
mitted their resignations as legislators to 
local Congress president P. Shanmugham 
to protest his being denied the ticket. 


Shanmugham, however, made light of 
the resignations, asking the MLAs to 
accept Congress president Sonia Gandhi’s 
decision. According to Shanmugham, the 
issues were administrative inefficiency and 
protection of Pondicherry’s special status. 
Farook declared that he would launch a 
“dharma yudh” to cleanse politics in 
Pondicherry. According to Farook, it was 
“political buftbonery” that the TMC and 
the DMK should run a coalition govern¬ 
ment while the two parties had parted 
ways in 1’amil Nadu. 

Kannan promised to “bring back the 
lost charm of Pondicherry” if elected to 
I-ok Sabha and gave a string of assurances 
for this. 

In terms of sheer distance, the largest 
constituency is the archipelago of the 
Andaman and Nicobar islands, whose cap¬ 
ital is Port Blair. The Campbell Bay, which 
is the .southernmost tip of India (not 
Kanyakumari) is several hundred km and 
four days’ of boat travel away from Port 
Blair. Tho.se who will be voting include 
tribal groups such as the Sentinelese, Great 
Nicobarcs, Onges and Andamanese living 
in far-flung islands. Ballot boxes by boats 
will be reaching remote islands where for¬ 
est personnel live. Five candidates are con¬ 
testing in the constituency which goes to 
the polls on .September 5. They are: Uma 
Bharati of the Nationalist Congress Patty; 
Bishnu Pada Ray of the BjP; the incum¬ 
bent M.P. Manoranjan Bhakta of the 
Congress, and independents Agapit Kujur 
and K. Kalimiithu I'hevar. ■ 





PARVATH[M£N^ _ _ 

I lELLARY, the constituency in 
I ^Karnataka’s heartland where the 
Congress(I) president Sonia Gandhi and 
the Bharatiya janata Party’s Sushma Swaraj 
face each other, has become the focal point 
of Elections 1999 for Karnataka, and per¬ 
haps for the rest of the country as well. This 
constituency, which has returned Congress 
candidates in the last 12 elections, has been 
pushed into the centre stage in the election 
campaign of both parties. They will put to 
rest their philosophies, and a victory in 
Bellary will be seen as a vindication of the 
fundamental issues both the parties are 
fighting these elections on. 

No two elections are alike, and, in 
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Karnataka, which faces its 
11 th State As.scmbly elec¬ 
tions along with the Lok 
Sabha elections, the pre-poll 
picture is fundamentally dif¬ 
ferent from that of any pre¬ 
vious election. With the split 
in the centrist Janata Dal, a 
prominent player in the last 
.several elections, the fighi in 
the State has essentially become a bipolar 
one - between the BJP and its allies and 
the Congress(l). 

Under the BJP umbrella are the Janata 
Dal (United), which includc.s the Lok 
Shakti and the Samata Party (which has 
negligible support in the State). The 
Janata Dal (Secular) under former Prime 
Minister H.D. Deve Gowda will be a force 
to reckon with in the Vokkaliga-domi- 
nated areas of southern Karnataka. The 
BJP sees itself on the threshold of power 
in the State and is making a serious bid for 
forming the next government. The State 
unit of the party has successfully resisted 
pressures from its central leadership to 
dilute its dominant position in the alliance 
in the overall ‘national’ interests of the 
party. 

Another notable feature of these elec¬ 
tions is that although it is essentially a 
bipolar contest, alliances are a vital pan of 
the election scene. The major alliance is 
that of the BJP and the JD(U), formalised 
just a couple of days before the last date 
for the filing of nominations on August 
18. The JD(U) itself is an alliance between 
the Lok Shakti ofKamakrishna Hegde and 
the J.H. Patel-led faction of the former 
Janata Dal. Conflicting interests over seats 
and nominations within the alliance part¬ 
ners delayed the sealing of the alliance 
between the BJP and theJD(U). There are 
also differences within the parties that 
comprise the alliance. Uneasy alliances, 
therefore, are a significant aspect of the 
pre-poll scenario in the State. 

K arnataka goes to elections in two 
phases - on September 5 and 
September 11. In the first phase, voters of 
15 Parliamentary and 120 Assembly con¬ 
stituencies will exercise their franchise. In 
the second phase, the remaining 13 
Parliamentary and 104 Assembly con¬ 
stituencies will elect their representatives. 
(On August 22, the Election Commission 
cancelled the election process in five 
Assembly constituencies in the State.) The 
five Hyderabad-Karnataka constituencies 
of Bidar, Gulbarga, Raichur, Bijapur, 
Koppal and Beilary vote in the first stage, 
as do the central Karnataka constituencies 


of Davangere, Chitradurga 
and Tumkur. Voting will 
also take place on the same 
day in Bangalore North and 
South, Chikkaballapur, 
Kolar, Mandya and 
Kanakapura. 

The 13 Lok Sabha con¬ 
stituencies that go to the 
polls on September 11 
include constituencies in coastal 
Karnataka (Mangalore, Udupi, Kanara, 
Shimoga), Bombay Karnatak (Dharwad 
North and South, Belgaum, Chikkodi, 
Bagalkot), and some constiuiencies in the 
Old Mysore area (Mysore, Chamrajnagar, 
Ha.ssan, and Chickmagalur). 

The BJP-JD(U) alliance is anything 
but united and there is anger and resent¬ 
ment in both parties over the seat-sharing 
agreement that was hammered out as late 
as August 15 between Prime Minister Aral 
Behari Vajpayee and JD(U) leaders 
George Fernandes and Ram Vilas Pa,swan 
in New L)elhi. 

According to this the BJP will contest 
18 of the 28 Lok Sabha seats leaving the 
remaining 10 for the JD(U), the same for¬ 
mula of sharing worked out between the 
BJP and the Lok Shakti in the 1998 elec¬ 
tions. (The BJP won 13 out of the 18 scats 
it contested, and the Ia)k Shakti three out 
of 10). Of the 224 Assembly constituen¬ 
cies, the BJP will field candidates in 129 
and the JD(U) in 95. Left to itself, the 
State unit of the BJP would not have 
agreed to a tie-up with the JD(U), even if 
it meant breaking relations with the Ia)k 
Shakti and going it alone. 

The State unit of the BJP has resisted 
the centrally imposed alliance wi th JD(U). 
It feels that the seat-sharing agreement is 
unwarrantedly generous to this new for¬ 
mation. It argues that the Patel faction of 
the JD(U) is a liability to the alliance as 
the anti-incumbency factor will work 
against it. 

The JD(U), on the other hand, says 
that it is entitled to a larger share of seats 
owing to what it feels is the ‘winnability’ 
factor of the Patel faction. The BJP’s orig¬ 
inal demand for 180 Assembly seats was 
rejected by Ramakrishna Hegde, who 
dubbed it as “greedy". “In the 1994 elec¬ 
tions they won 40 seats, and suddenly they 
think they have grown so strong that they 
can contest 180 scats,” he said. 

As the last day for filing of nomina¬ 
tions drew near and with no firm agree¬ 
ment over seat sharing emerging, the BJP 
made arrangements for the issue of‘A’ and 
‘B’ forms to all its candidates to contest 
from all the 28 Lok Sabha and 224 



1 Karnataka 
(1998) 

Seats: 

28 

BJP 

13 

CONG. 

9 

JD 

3 


LOK SHAKTI 3 
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Assembly constituencies. 

The final seat-sharing 
agreement was clinched 
just a day before the last 
day for the filing of nom- 
> inations. Candidates 
from both parties, the 
JD(U) and the BJP, have 
filed nominations for the 
same seats. 

Thirty-eight JD{U) 
candidates, it is reported, 
have filed nominations 
in constituencies allotted 
to the BJP for the first 
phase of polls. Some BJP 
candidates have also filed 
nominations in con¬ 
stituencies allotted to jD(U) and will 
withdraw only if the rebel JD(U) candi¬ 
dates do .so. There is resentment amongst 
‘rebel’ candidates from each party against 
the ‘official’ candidates from the other 
party. 

' No less bitter is the relationship with¬ 
in thcJD(U) among its constituents- the 
Lok Shakti and the Patci faction. The 
party is in a state of disarray with its con¬ 
stituents fighting over the number of seats 
that each should contest out of the quota 
allotted to it. 

The Lok Shakti. whose leadti 
Ramakrishna Hegdc was responsible for 
the entry of the Patel faction into the 
(D(U), now feels short-changed in the 
seat-sharing exercise. Although the precise 
number of seats allotted to the Lok Shakti 
has not been agreed upon, party sources 
say that of the 95 Assembly seats given to 
the JD(U), the Lok Shakti has been given 
only 29 while the Patel group kept the rest 
for itself Angry ticket seekers of the Lok 
Shakti thronged the residence of 
Ramakrishna Hegde on August 17, sitting 
in dharna and shouting slogans against 
party bosses. In the JD(U) too, more than 
one candidate was given the ‘B’ form for 
one constituency resulting in the rejection 
of a large number of nominations of Lok 
Shakti applicants. 

With seat sharing turning out to be a 
matter of such acrimony between the 
alliance partners of the BJP-JD(U) front, 
the joint campaign is not likely to be a par¬ 
ticularly smooth or effective one. No joint 
manifesto has been released by the 
alliance. Indeed the issue of the JD(U) 
joining the National Democratic Alliance 
lias been deferred to after the elections as 
the BJP continues to be wary of sharing a 
platform with the party. 

Meanwhile, the Congress(I), 
immersed in its own internal problems. 


With seat sharing 
turning out to he a 
matter of such acri¬ 
mony between the 
BJP-JD(U) front, the 
Joint campaign Is 
not likely to be a 
particularly smooth 
or effective one. 
No Joint manifesto 
has been released 
by the alliance. 


has been unable to cash 
in on the opportunity 
presented by the inter- 
and intra-party acrimony 
in the opposition camp. 
The State unit has been 
confronted with a storm 
of protests by party mem¬ 
bers over the delay in 
nomination of candi¬ 
dates, and the selection of 
the candidates by the All 
India Congress 

Committee (AICC) and 
the Karnataka Pradesh 
Committee. Following 
the split in the Janata 
Dal, a number of leaders 
of the Janata Dal have joined the 
Congress(I). They include formet 
Ministers in the J.H. Patel Cabinet, 
Roshan Baig and V. Somanna, former JD 
Member of Parliament Qamarul Islam, 
film star-turncd-politician Ambarish and 
Siddaraju, a backward ckss leader. 

Bellary, the constituency of Sonia 
Gandhi, will be the focus of the Congress(l) 
campaign. She inaugurated the party’s 
campaign from Bellary on July 14, and 
although there was speculation that she 
might file her nomination papers from 
there, none of the State leaders was taken 
into confidence regarding this matter. 

Many State party leaders arc unhappy 
v/ith the way Sonia Gandhi was spirited 
into the State under a cloud of secrecy and 
high security, and feel that the party lost 
considerable campaign mileage from hav¬ 
ing been kept in the dark about the nom¬ 
ination of its star candidate. Bellary fras 
successively returned Congress candidate 
to the Lok Sabha in the past 12 elections. 
In the 1996 and 1998 elections K.C. 
Kondaiah won from the constituency bag¬ 
ging 43.89 per cent and 39.76 per cent of 
the total votes respectively. Kondaiah won 
the seat by a margin of 63,000 votes in 
1998. 

The fight this time round is not going 
to be easy as the BJP too will concentrate 
its electoral resources on Bellary. In the 
1998 elections the combined votes of the 
Lok Shakti and Janata Dal candidates 
exceeded the votes polled by Kondaiah by 
over a lakh. On the other hand, the BJP 
by itselfhas a limited committed vote-base 
in the district and will have 
to rely heavily on its alliance 
partners for its campaign. 


ed active campaigning in the State. After 
some hectic campaigning in Bangalore, 
where Deve Gowda rode through the 
streets in a tractor, his party’s election sym¬ 
bol, he went on to Mangalore and 
Shimoga. The party has worked out elec¬ 
toral arrangements with the Communist 
Party of India, the Communist Party of 
India (Marxist), the Bahujan Samajwadi 
Party and a faction of the Dalit Sangarsh 
Samiti (DSS). 

Some of the prominent political per¬ 
sonalities who have filed their nomina¬ 
tions for the first phase of elections for the 
Lok Sabha and State Assembly are Chief 
Minister J.H. Patel, who is standing for 
the Assembly from Channagiri in 
Devangere district; H.D. Deve Gowda, 
who is contesting for the Lok Sabha from 
Hassan; H.D. Kumaraswamy from 
Kanakapura Lok Sabha and Satnur 
Assembly constituencies; former Cabinet 
Ministers P.G.R. Sindhia and M.P. 
Prakash, both JD(U), from Kanakapura 
Ix)k Sabha and Hadagali Assembly con¬ 
stituencies respectively; Lok Shakti State 
president jeevaraj Alva from Jayamahal 
Assembly constituency; and State BJP 
president K.S. F.ashwarappa from 
Shimoga Assembly constituency. I 
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S.K.PANDE 


Delhi (1998) 


' I ’HE Janata Dal(S) under 
X Deve Gowda is perhaps 
the only party to have start¬ 


Seats: 


CONG. 


BJP 


D elhi is all set to witness one of the 
closest electoral battles in its history. 
In the absence ofa credible third force, the 
Bharatiya Janata Party and the 
Congress(I) arc locked in a straight con¬ 
test, as it used to be in the 1960s. For the 
moment, the BJP appears to be marginal¬ 
ly better prepared. However, at the pop¬ 
ular level there is an air of cynicism, and 
this is manifested in the low turnouts at 
most of the public meetings. 

The BJP has been shaken a bit by the 
decision, after a fortnight of vacillation, of 
Dr. Manmohan Singh, former Finance 
Minister, to contest. His 
presence has galvanised the 
Congress(I) organisation in 
South Delhi, where he will 
take on the BJP’s Vijay 
Kumar Malhotra. Besides, 
there are signs of swing of 
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Sikh votes back to the Congress(I). The 
Congrcss(l) had indeed played its trump- 
card in fielding Manmohan Singh. Yet 
South Delhi is a seat which has returned 
only BJI* candidates since 1989. It was 
held last time by Sushma Swaraj. 

In the historic ('handni Chowk, it is 
a battle royal between the BJP's giant- 
killer Vijay Goel and the Congress(I) stal¬ 
wart J.P. Aggarwal. The prc.scnce of 
Shoaib Iqbal of the Janata Dal (Secular) 
in the fray will only decide the margin of 
victory of either of the former two. The 
BjP could suffer a shock reverse, here. The 
result depends on the Muslim vote, and it 
seems to be shifting towards the 
Congress(l). 

In Karol Bagh, the Congress(I) mem¬ 
ber in the previous latk Sabha, Meira 
Kumar, is pitted against the BJP’s Sunita 
Aiya, a new face. Last time it was a close 
race. Meira Kumar won by just 4,847 
votes. 

A keen tussle is on in the Sadar area, 
between the BJP’s Madan Lai Khurana 
and one-time Congress(I) strongman 
Jagdish Tytler, who won the .seat three 
times - in 1980, 1984 and 1994 - and 
lost it once, in 1996. The several contro¬ 
versies that have chased Khurana, which 
include those about his virtual revolt 
against the party leadership, battle with 
party colleague and former Delhi Chief 
Minister, Sahib Singh Verma, may fetch 
him an upset defeat, 'fhere arc reports of 
party rebels working actively against 
Khurana. 

In East Delhi the (-ongress(l) was 
unable to find a strong candidate against 
the BJP’s Lai Behari Tiwari, who scored an 
emphatic victory in 1998. Its candidate is 
former Lieutenant-Governor H.K.L. 
Kapur. This .seat where Chief Minister 
Sheila Dbdt lost last time hy over 45,000 
votes, offers the BJP a strong wicket. 

In the vast Outer Delhi constituency, 
the BJP stalwart Kishan Lai won last time 
by over 98,000 votes. This time the party 
is represented by Sahib Singh Verma, and 
the Congre.ss(l) ticket has gone to Deep 
Chand Sharma. Congress(I) stalwart 
Sajjan Kumar is sulking on being denied 
the ticket, and this could mean .some trou¬ 
ble for the Congress(l) candidate. 

Another keen contest will be in New 
Delhi, between former Communications 
Minister Jagmohan, who won the seat last 
time, and Congressfl) Working 
Committee member R.K. Dhawan. 
Jagmohan is a two-time winner. Dhawan, 
a good campaigner, has chosen the new 
plank of full statehood to Delhi. 

The noise and dust is yet to come. 


though Prime Minister A.B. Vajpayee 
struck an aggressive posture at the rally he 
addressed. The BJP is preparing a list of 
the lapses of Delhi Congress(I) 
Government, which was elected last 
November. 

Elections in Delhi University to the 
students’ union and the teachers’ associa¬ 
tion are scheduled to precede the Lok 
Sabha elections. The results of these could 
provide some indications. In the elections 
to the teachers’ association both the 
Congressfl) and the BJP have betrayed a 
lack of confidence and are looking for 
alliances. 

The traditional Left parties, that is, the 
CPI and CPI(M), are not contesting in 
Delhi. This, coupled with the disarray in 
the Janata Dal, could mean the shifting to 
the Congressfl) of a crucial, though not 
considerable, chunk of the vote. There is 
also another new factor - the pre.sence of 
over two lakh new voters. Which way will 
they go. Last time the Congress won one 
seat. This time it could be one more for 
the party, in the best of situations. ■ 



VENKITESH RAMAKRISHNAN 


’’I ’HE National Democratic Alliance 
i (NDA), the umbrella grouping of the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) and its allies, 
does not appear to be as optimistic about 
its poll prospects in Punjab and in the adja¬ 
cent Union Territory of Chandigarh, as is 
the case in other parts of the country. 
Elections will be held in Punjab and 
Chandigarh in the first phase of polling 
on September 5. 

The BJP and its State-level allies, the 
Akali Dal (Badal) and the Bahujan Samaj 
Party (Ambcdkar), convey a sense of 
unease, which manifests itself in several 
ways. The Akali Dal-BJP pair was once 
considered invincible because it suppos¬ 
edly brought together the two dominant 
communities, the Jat Sikhs and the 
Hindus. 

In a series of meetings with BJP cadres 
in several constituencies, senior party lead¬ 
ers such as general secretary Narendra 
Modi pointed out how difficult it would 
be for the NDA to repeat the 1998 per¬ 
formance. Of the 13 constituencies in 
Punjab and the lone seat in Chandigarh, 
the Akali Dal had won eight and the BJP, 


four (including Chandigarh). Janata Dai 
candidate and former Prime Minister 
Inder Kumar Gujral, who was supported 
by the Akali Dal, won in Jalandhar. Gujral 
has refrained from contesting this time as 
he is not sure of Akali Dal backing. 

Modi and other leaders spoke about 
the “need to concentrate on the battle for 
each polling booth and win it convinc¬ 
ingly so that Vajpayeeji is not defeated 
again on the floor of the Lok Sabha”. They 
highlighted that there is no alternative to 
Atal Behari Vajpayee as Prime Minister. 

In a meeting in Amritsar on August 
19, where this correspondent was present. 
Modi said that a major handicap faced by 
the NDA in this region was the anti- 
incumbency factor, which stemmed from 
the shortcomings of the Akali Dal 
Government. “There could have been 
hundreds of limitations in the way the 
State government performed and 
addressed your genuine concerns, repre¬ 
sentations and demands. You could have 
got humiliated time and again by the rep¬ 
resentatives of our NDA partner (Akali 
Dal), which is running the State govern¬ 
ment, ” he said. ’He wanted BJP workers 
to forget the insults and strive whole¬ 
heartedly for the success of all NDA can¬ 
didates, remembering that every single 
seat was important to ensure Vajpayee’s 
return as Prime Minister. This defensive 
approach has not done the NDA cam¬ 
paign much good. 

All constituents of the NDA focussed 
on a Vajpayee-centric campaign in villages 
and towns. Even Chief Minister Prakash 
Singh Badal stressed on the “Kargil victo¬ 
ry” and the “need to bring back Vajpayee”. 
His campaign underscored the fact that 
the State Government does not have much 
to speak of in terms of achievement. It 
failed to address key issues, such as the 
revival of the agricultural economy it 
promised when it assumed power in 1997, 
improving the lot of government employ¬ 
ees and the promises made to the business 
community. 

The inability to highlight the 
Government’s performance has been the 
banc of the Akii Dal since the Adampur 
Assembly by-election last year. The Akali 
Dal lost the seat for the first time in over 
two decades. According to Congrcss(I) 
State president Amarinder Singh, the Lok 
Sabha polls would mark a continuation of 
this trend. He added that the Congress(I) 
is quietly confident of making gains. In 
1998, the party foiled to win a single Lok 
Sabha seat in Punjab. This time, it has 
worked out electoral adjustments with the 
Left parties. The G>mmuni$t Party of 
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India (CPI) and the 
Communist Party of India 
(Marxist) have been allotted 
one seat each-Bhatinda and S AD 

Sangrur. The CPI and the BJP_ 

V Congress(I) are conducting |p|{j 4 Qj 

’ a joint campaign, while the- 

CPI(M), campaigning on its own, is urg¬ 
ing voters to defeat the communal BJ P and 
its friends. 

Apart from the mood againsr the 
Badal Government, other factors going 
against the NDA include the split in the 
Akali Dal, which led to the creation of the 
All India Shiromani Akali Dal (AISAD) 
under the leadership of former Shiromani 
Gurudwara Prabandhak Committee 
(SGPC) president Gurcharan Singh 
Tohra; a significant shift of the Dalit vote 
from the BSP to the Congress(l) and the 
relatively poor selection of candidates by 
the Akali Dal and the BJP. The 
Congress(l), on the other hand, seems to 
have come up with a better list of candi- 
I dates. 

In 1998, the NDA constituents had 


1 Punjab (1998) 

Seats: 

13 

SAD 

8 

BJP 

3 

Ind & 0th 

2 


observers also believe that a 
section of Dalit voters would 

-prefer the Congress(I). 

_^ In at least 15 villages 

_3 spread over four Lok Sabha 

2 constituencies, this corre- 
spondent came across scores 
of BSP activists and supporters who left 
the party to support the Congress (I). In 
Budhipura village of Gurdaspur con¬ 
stituency, a group of Dalit Sikhs, who had 
returned to the Congress(l) since the last 
election, explained this shift as the result 
of the BSP’s “high promise and low yield” 
politics. A local resident, Satnam Singh, 
said; “The BSP leadership talks about 
Dalit assertiveness and the supremacy of 
the BSP only to play second fiddle to the 
ALilis and the BjP from time to time. 
Socially too, the BSP has not improved the 
lot of Dalits in Punjab unlike in Uttar 
Pradesh or Madhya Pradesh.” 

The Congress(I) also stands to gain 
from its association with the Left parties, 
which had polled 4.5 per cent votes in 
1998; of which the CPI accounted for 


Talk about the use of money, muscle and 
wine is common in the Akali Dal offices 
in the villages and towns. The appoint¬ 
ment of Harchand Singh, a Senior 
Superintendent of Police in his home dis¬ 
trict of Faridkot, was cited by the 
Opposition as a ploy ro influence the 
polling process. The Eleaion 
Commission cancelled the appointment. 

The NDA seems to be banking on the 
internal dissent within the Congress(I). In 
Jalandhar and Amritsar, the selection of 
Congress(I) candidates caused resentment 
among a section of aspirants. In Amritsar, 
the Congrcss(l) had earlier considered the 
young city Mayor O.P. Soni as a candi¬ 
date only to sideline him at the last 
minute. Former Union Minister R.L. 
Bhatia will contest from here again. 
Supporters of the immensely popular Soni 
were upset and they made moves to make 
him contest as an independent. 
Amarinder Singh intervened to stop Soni 
from contesting, but the BJP is hopeful 
that the bitterness of Soni’s supporters will 
continue. 


polled 45 per cent ofthe popular vote. The more than 3.4 per cent. The support of In Jalandhar, the Congress(I) chose 

Akali Dal, the BJP and the BSP(A) Left parties and the split in Akali Dal Balbir Singh, a former State Minister and 

accounted for 32.93 per cent, 11.67 per would be crucial for the Congress(I) in Member of Parliament, despite opposi- 

cent and 0.40 per cent respectively. The Faridkot, Patiala, Ludhiana and tion from many aspiranrs, including 

Congress(I), which fought the last elec- Ferozepur constituencies, which the party Umrao Singh, a former MP from the con- 

tions in alliance with the BSP, polled lost by margins of less than 50,000 in stituency. The BJP hopes to make some 

25,85p>ercentofthepopularvote.Ofthis, 1998. inroads in the constituency even though 

the BSP accounted for 12.65 per cent. In Patiala, where AISAD leader Prem the initial mood of the electorate was pro- 

Observers .said that the AISAD would Singh Chandumajra is pitted against Balbir Singh, 

drain away between 25 and 30 per tent of Parneet Kaur of the Gongrcss(l) and The NDA too has faced problems on 

the Akali Dal vote. In Patiala, Ropar and Surjit Singh Rakhra of the Akali Dal, the selection ofcandidates in Chandigarh, 

Ludhianaconstituencies, where Tohra has there will be a keen triangular contest. Patiala, Hoshiarpur and Ludhiana, 

a personal following, the damage could be Chandmajra has taken aleadon thccam- In Chandigarh, BJP national vice- 
greater. The AISAD has utili.sed former paign front. In Faridkot, Prakash Singh president K.L. Sharma, who is virtually 
Akal Takth Jathedar Bhai Ranjit Singh for Badal’s son and Union Minister Sukhbir unknown in the constituency, was given 
its campaign. Ranjit Singh is conducting Singh Badal’s re-election bid has run into the ticket in the place of S.P. Jain, who 
a high-voltage campaign that highlights rough weather against Congre.ss(I)’s for- won the seat twice in a row. This “outsider 
the connection between Akali politics and mer MP Jagmeet Singh Brar. There are effect” could prove detrimental for the 
Sikh religious ideology. He has empha- indications that the Akali Dal is trying all NDA given that Chandigarh has only 5.5 
sised the perceived transgressions com- methods to turn the tide in its favour, lakh voters and the Congrcss(I) has fteld- 
mitted by the Badal Government edP.K. Banal, a local politician and 

on the Khalsa Panth. Apart from tho mOOd agolnst the 

These developments are bound **_* I" contrast to the picture pre- 

to make an impact on a section of PwkflSn Slll^n BAuW GO v seated by its campaign managers at 

ardent Sikhs. District-level Akali OthOr factOrS gOing againSt the the national level, the NDA is car- 


Dal leaders agree that AISAD 
would make a dent in the NDA’s 
fortunes, although the State leader¬ 
ship put on a brave face and 
described Tohra as a non-starter. 

The NDA leadership argued 
that the Congress(I) would also suf¬ 
fer because the BSP has paned ways 
with it and joined hands with the 
AISAD. Congress(I) leaders said 
that the Dalit vote is no longer 
under the BSP’s control. Impartial 


NDA Include the split In the Akali 
Dal, which led to the creation of 
the All India Shiromani Akali Dal; a 
significant shift of the Dalit vote 
from the BSP to the Congress(l) 
and the relatively poor selection 
of candidates by the Akali Dal and 
the BJP. 


tying on an uphill struck in 
Punjab and Chandigarh. While its 
leadership admits that it would be 
impossible to repeat the 1998 per¬ 
formance, it hopes that the 
Vajpayee factor would help it retain 
at least 60 per cent of the sears won 
last time. But to achieve even this. 
Modi pointed out at the cadre 
meeting in Amritsar, the NDA will 
have to make laborious efforts at the 
polling booth. B 
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R KRISHNAKUMAR 


R AMANHAYAM the Kerala 

liovtrnmcni (jiitst House in 
I hrissui has for long been witness to the 
ttiuniphs tnd tiibulations of K 
Kauinikirtn Karunakaran is the State 
( ongrtssd) s political puppeteer, whose 
iiuittsts and tmbition'' continue to hold 
swi) over the lluccuating fortunes of the 
pirrv and the Opposition United 
I)cmocratic 1 ront (UDF) it leads 

I hrissur is Karunakaran’s home 
ground where he honed his political cun¬ 
ning ind icligiously sought refiigc from its 
dtci eliccts, famously at the 
Krishna temple m nearby 
(luniviyur A 1996 picture of 
ibt former ChiefMinisterin the 
lull glare of the media inside his 
favourite Ramanilayam VIP 
suite with his head bowed in 
shocked disbelief, as the news of 
his imminent defeat in the Lok 
S ibha t lections was trickling in 
IS still a flesh memory in Kerala 
politics 

That picture and his defeat 
in 1 hrissur at the hands of V V 
Raghavan of the ( ommunist 
Party of India (CPI) was a land¬ 
mark in the suicidal group rival¬ 
ry within the State ( ongress(I) 

But, two years later, the 1998 
I ok Sabha elections saw 
Karunakaran score an emphat 
ic victory against his detractors 
in the party who, he believed, 
had connived to engineer his 
defeat in 1996 When everyone 
expected him to lose a second 
time, Karunakaran, who con¬ 
tested from the 

Thiruvananthapuram con¬ 
stituency, projected himself 
back into political reckoning, 
defeating another CPI leader, 

KV Surendranath, byamargin 
of 15,398 votes 

On August 19, a tired-look- 
ing Karunakaran was once again 
on the Jtc'ps of Ramanilayam, 
soon afllr Aling his nomination 
papers T at the Thrissur 


C ollectoratc, and waiting for the right 
“muhurtam” to drive to his newly rented 
residence at ChalJckudy, in the nearby 
Mukundapuram Lok Sabha constituency 
Obviously the scars of 1996 have not 
healed Mukundapuram, not 1 hrissur or 
Ihiruvananthapuram, is Karunakaran s 
new battle-ground, whcie he is pitted 
against E M Sreedharan of the ruling 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) 
Sreedharan is also a member of the State 
Planning Board and a key architect of the 
Left Democratic Front Government’s 
much-acclaimed decentralisation pro¬ 
gramme, the People s Plan Campaign 
Sreedharan is the son of L M S 
Namboodiripad, and to those who seek to 
see the entry of Sreedharan into politics as 
one based on merit and that of 
Karunakaran’sson and former Member of 
Parliament, K Muraleedharan, as one 
forced on the Congress(I) by a doting 
father, Karunakaran has only a tongue-in- 
check response “The only difference 


between the two is that Murali is my son 
and Sreedharan is EMS’ son ” 

That difference, however, is a cam¬ 
paign issue throughout Kerala, especially 
in Mukundapuram, a known UDF bas¬ 
tion, where the BJP-led National 
Democratic Alliance’s candidate is from a 
decimated party, the Socialist 
Revolutionary Party (SRP) The LDF 
alleges that it is in return for this “favour” 
that Karunakaran chose a lirtle-known 
Youth Congress(l) leader, V S 
Sivakumar, as the Congress(I) candidate 
in Thiruvananthapuram, where the BJP, 
which IS yet to win even an Assembly sear 
in Kerala, has fielded its most important 
candidate, O Rajagopal, the party s vice 
president and a member of the Rajya 
Sabha (elected from Madhya Pradesh) 

The LDF candidate in 
Thiruvananthapuram, the C Pi’s 
Kaniyapuram Ramachandran, may even¬ 
tually benefit from the Congress(I)’s 
choice, even if the BJP may at best gain 
morevotes But, typical of many 
I Karunakaran strategies, it satis- 
^ fies several conflicting interests 
the BjP knows it cannot yet win 
a seat in Kerala, but may be able 
to prove that its support base is 
widening in the capital con 
stituency, Karunakaran sup¬ 
porters will be satisfied that it 
was only their leader s charisma 
that won the 

'Ihiruvananthapuram seat for 
the party in 1998 and even an 
IDF victory in 

Thiruvananthapuram does 
mean less support for the BJP at , 
the national level, in 
Mukundapuram, Karunakaran 
himself may gam from the fact 
that the BJP has fielded a weak 
candidate 

Yet, in general, the 
Karunakaran-imposed seat- 
sharing formula, which 
admirably accommodates his 
own need to shift from 
Thiruvananthapuram to 
Mukundapuram and ensure a 
seat for son Muraleedharan in 
Kozhikode, despite the 
Congress(I)’s stated policy of 
denying the ticket to all those 
who have lost two previous elec¬ 
tions, ha;; created an undercur¬ 
rent of discontent m the State ^ 
pany. ^ 

But this does not reflect in 
the UDF election campaign, to 
the extent it did on previous 



K. Kaninakaran outside the Oovemmeot guest house, 
Ramanliayam, In Thrissur after he filed his nomination papers. 
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CPI(M) candidate E.M. Sreedhran campaigning in Kodungaiioor in the Mukundapuram constituency. 


Dttasu'iis ( hastincd by thi. tbbibtiting 
resultsotkudsin ihcpi.toversuth issues, 
long time p.trty ii\al A K Anton) is 
I nowaelays a pieture of toleranee anef 
benevole'tiec when it eome's ro leeommo 
elating Kaiunakarans nee'ds, though 
mueh to the ehagnn of his own support¬ 
ers Antony told honthne ‘1 or the first 
time in several years, the ( ongiess(l) and 
the UDh have been able to eomplete the 
candidate sclcetion ptoeess amieably and 
well ahead of the I DF and this is sure to 
icflcet in the results ’ 

Yet the rapproeheinent, if any, is only 
skin-deep, as Congressmen themselves 
admit A former MP told/•w«r//«e “lean 
only describe it as unjust and unfair seat 
alloeation, when a paity like the 
Congress(I) throws norms to the winds 
and allows Karunakaran to have his way 
Muraleedharan has the seat he wants 
(Kozhikode) despite being a loser twice 
The Congress candidate who won back 
1 the Ko/hikode seat for the UDF in 1998 
> IS therefore denied a seat PJ Kurien,who 
is allegedly involved in a scandal, gets 
transferred to a constituency (from 
Mavehkkara to Idukki) of his liking Also 


because Karunakaran does not vs ini to 
eoniest from Thiiuvananthapuram a see 
Olid time, a lot of sueecsslul ( ongress(l) 
eandidates get shunted fiom their own 
eonstitueneics And the Congiess(l) fields 
einchdates with toriuption eharges or 
non-entities in constitueneies where it has 
winning chances 

Asked whv the Congicss(l) s sc it 
sharing exercise was so unehaiaeteiistie il 
ly amieablc this time, a formei MP and 
party candidate said It was but i pack¬ 
age deal We ate not in a fighting mood 
Our silence (in the selection committee 
meetings) was a eompromisc 

Says Oommen ( handy a senior 
Congress(l) loader and a close confidant 
of Antony, while on the campaign trail for 
Kaiunakaran rival P (’ 

C'hacko “1 he Congress(l)’s 
fight IS against the forces that 
threaten the country’s secu¬ 
lar fabric at the C entie 1 he 
party cannot but stand as one 
in this election ” 


B ut will It work^ Quite 
uncharacteristically, all 


is not well in the 1 Of either Fhe seat- 
shiiing exercise was a rough ride for the 
luling coalition, and has made 
( ongress(l) le.lders jump 11 predict “the 
di‘ ntcgriiion of the IDF after the elec¬ 
tions , .IS Antony described it to frontline 
But, s.ns senior CPI(M) leader and I DI 
eoinener V S Aehuthanandan ‘In the 
Uni, the ( ongrcss(I) had been corneting 
17 of the total 20 stats for itself all along, 
while 111 the LDF the leading partner 
( PI(M)hadsofarbeentlaimingandcon- 
itsting in only nine scats The remaining 
II sells were divided among ns Front 
partneis But this time, because of the split 
in the Revolutionaty Socialist Party 
(RSP), which was already a small party, 
the group led by the ailing senior leader 
Baby John had threatened to 
defeat the nominee of the 
other RSP group, N K 
Premachandran, if he was 
fielded as the I DF candi¬ 
date It was as a compromise 
formula that the CPl(M) 
said It would field its own 
candidate in Kollam, whom 
both the RSP gioups could 
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support.” 

But the official RSP group, led by 
national prc.sident K. Pankajakshan, 
expressed his party’s resentment at the 
CPl(M)’s action. He told Frontline: “We 
withdrew our claim to the Kollam seat, 
from where the RSP ha.s been contesting 
from the beginning of Parliament elec¬ 
tions, only undet extreme protest and to 
see that Left unity is preserved and 
strengthened. We also felt we should not 
allow the Congress(I) to gain from our 
predicament. But it was injustice and 
betrayal to deny us a role in this election. 
Prcmachandran had won from Kollam 
twice and is perhaps the only candidate 
who can attract both political and non¬ 
political votes in Kollam. Had the RSP 
fielded him as an independent, there were 
several people within the CPl(M) itself 
who would have voted for him.’’ The 
CPI(M) nominee for the Kollam seat is 
former Cashew Development 
Corporation chairman P. Rajendran. He 
faces the Congress(I)’s M. P. 
Gangadharan, tainted by corruption 
charges during his tenure as PWD 
Minister. 

Neighbouring Alappuzha and the 
northern constituency of Kannur are the 
cradles of the communist movement in 
Kerala, where the CPI(M) continues to 
have a dynamic presence. Yet by a curious 
quirk of politics, both these constituencies 
have been electing Congress(I) candidates 
in the past .several elections. In Alappuzha, 
this was largely because of the personality 
of the Congress(l) candidate, former 
Assembly Speaker and Health Minister V. 
M. Sudheeran, who has as impeccable a 
reputation as A.K. Antony. Another rea¬ 
son was the deep divisions in the CPI(M), 
following the shocking defeat of 
Achuthanandan from the Mararikkulam 
Assembly constituency in the district in 
1996. 

In Kannur, where the CPI(M) has an 
even stronger presence, Congress(l) can¬ 
didate Mullappally Ramachandran won 
for the fifth time in 1998. The con¬ 
stituency has a reputation for violent 
clashes between the cadres of the CPIfM) 
and the Congressfl) and also between the 
CPIfM) and the Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh (RSS). Mullappally’s main rival for 
the past three elections was from the 
Congress(S), now part of Sharad Pawar’s 
Nationalist Congress Party (NCP). In 
1998, despite his growing unpopularity in 
the constituency, Congress(S) leader and 
Health Minister A. C. Shanmukhadas had 
lost only by 1,180 votes, riding on a wave 
of CPIfM) support. For several years now. 


demands had been aired that the CPIfM) 
should field its own candidate in Kannur 
if the LDF is to have a winning chance. 
'I'herefore the CPIfM) was firm that the 
CongressfS), which lost thrice in Kannur, 
should move over to Moovattupuzha. It 
was not a welcome suggestion for the 
NCP, as Moovattupuzha is Kerala 
Congress leader K.M. Mani’s Christian 
fortress, where only his candidate P.C. 
Thomas wins elections for the UDF, 
always with a brute majority. 

The NCP protested till the very end 
and threatened to withdraw from the 
LDF. But it yielded finally, possibly 
becau.se it had no other option. Party State 
president Ramachandran Kadannappally 
told Frontline: “We resiolved not to weak¬ 
en the LDF by quitting the coalition.” 

In Kannur, the CPIfM) has fielded the 
president of the State unit of the Student’s 
Federation of India, A. P. Abdullakkutty, 
against Mullappally and A. K. Antony has 
already set the trend for a virulent cam¬ 
paign by declaring that the Congressfl)’s 
fight in this election is as much a struggle 
against Hindutva as it is a battle against 
“the brand of political fascism being 
experimented by the CPIfM)”. He has 
also demanded the deployment of more 
C'entral security forces in Kannur, express¬ 
ing apprehensions about possible foul 
play and violence. 

Till 1996, had a tradition of favour¬ 
ing the UDF in Parliament elections, even 
on occasions when it elected the LDF to 
power in the State. Of the 20 Lok Sabha 
seats, three are decided entirely on the 
basis of religion - Manjeri and Ponnani in 
Mu-slim-dominated Malappuram district 
favouring the Muslim League and 
Moovattupuzha favouring the Kerala 
Congre.ss fMani), both constituents of the 
UDF, In 1991 the UDF won 15 seats, but 
in 1996 it could manage only 10. In 1998 
the UDF got 11 seats but its victory mar¬ 
gin in five constituencies - Adoor, 
Mavelikkara, Idukki, Mukundapuram 
and Kannur - was extremely thin. 

This time around, as the campaign 
began for the single-phase polling on 
September 11, the contest appears to be 
extremely close in at least nine con¬ 
stituencies. Manjeri, Ponnani and 
Moovattupuzha are sure to go the UDF 
way again. Of the remaining eight con¬ 
stituencies, the LDF has a definite advan¬ 
tage in five fThiruvananthapuram, 
Chirayinkeezhu, Palakkad, Vadakara and 
Kasaragod) and the UDF in three. 

W HAT would be the clincher for 
either Front? If there is one such fac¬ 


tor, in all the constituencies which this 
correspondent visited, it appears to be the 
efFectiveness of the election machinery of 
the two Fronts to convince the substantial 
minority population about their claims of 
being the most effective safeguard against « 
the BJP. All over the State, CPIfM) and 
Congressfl) leaders are left to explain how 
they are really fighting the SjP, even 
though they are fighting each other in the 
State. 

All the major political organisations 
which claim to rcpresetit Muslim and 
Christian sentiments have rallied behind 
the UDF. The Muslim League, despite its 
frequent appreciative glances towards the 
CPIfM), has decided to support the 
Congressfl), at least till this election is 
over. Both the Indian National League 
flNL) and the People’s Democratic Party 
fPDP), formed on an anti-Congressfl), 
anti-Muslim League plank, have unilater¬ 
ally declared support to the UDF. But 
there is a growing section among the large 
Muslim population in north Kerala con¬ 
stituencies which doubts the Congress 
claims of being their only saviour. 

Among the Christian voters concen¬ 
trated in the central Kerala constituencies, 
there are signs of a similar thinking slow¬ 
ly emerging. Significantly, for the first 
time. Catholic priests came under the ban¬ 
ner of a Visaala Catholic Conference, to 
demand that the Congressfl) which 
banked on 80 per cent of the votes from 
the community, should provide more 
seats for Catholics, or else, face the conse¬ 
quences. 

I'he tacit undetstanding that the 
Congressfl) is alleged to have with the BJP 
in many constituencies, especially 
Thiruvananthapuram and 

Mukundapuram, is likely to boomerang 
on it wherever it plays on minority senti¬ 
ments vis-a-vis the BJP. Says 
Achuthanandan: “Sooner rather than later 
the realisation is bound to come that while 
Congressfl) candidates win elections, in 
many places with the support also of the 
BJP, and go to Parliament, it is the 
CPIfM) cadres that come to the rescue of 
the minorities in the State as elsewhere, 
whenever Hindutva forces tend to over¬ 
play their zealotry.” 

The Vadakara experiment of 1991, 
when the Congressfl), the Muslim League 
and the BJP joined hands to support an 
eminent lawyer M. Ratna Singh against 
the LDF candidate K. P. Unnikrishnan, ^ 
predicted a 50,000 plus victory, and yet \ 
lost the election by 17,489 votes, is being 
kept alive in public memory by a hyper¬ 
active CPIfM) election machinery. ■ 
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D tSPl FE having only 10 Lok Sabha 
seats, Haryana a predominantly Jat 
htatc, has always attracted the attention ot 
the Indian polity one way or the other As 
with other northern States politics in 
Haryana, where polling is scheduled to be 
held on September 5, is distinctly feudal, 
and IS, to a large extent dominated by 
caste equations and money ind muscle 
power In addition, the State has a tradi¬ 
tion of backing one ot three families at the 
political le' el - those of Devi Lai Bansi 
Lai and Bha)an Lai Lok Dal leader s son 
v)m Prakash C hiutala is the Chief 
Minister Haryana Vikas Parry (HVP) 
leadei Bansi I al who has in recent months 
been reduced to a non entity in nitional 
politics IS working towuds ensuring the 
political survival ofhis son Siinndcr Singh 
in the September elections former Chief 
Minister Bhajan I al ot the Congress (1; 
nuriuies an ambition to recapture the 


post (1 wo of Bhajan Lai’s sons, members 
of the State Assembly, are likely to be his 
political heirs) 

Since 1977 politics in Haryana has 
been characterised by caste polarisation 
between the Jatsand the non-Jats, the tor 
mer represented by Devi Lai and his prog¬ 
eny and the latter by Bhajan I al, a 
Bishnoi Unlike the fats in Rajasthan 
those in Haryana are not traditional 
Congress(I) supporters, they have always 
veered between the Lok Dal and the 
C ongress(I) 

The toppling ot the Bansi I al govern 
ment rwicc - once by its coalition partner 
the Bharatiya Janata Party (BjP) and later 
bv the Congress(I) which after bailing 
out the Government, did a complete volte 
fiUt in less than a month s time - could 
' ise an impact on the fortunes ot all the 
contestants Flic actions of the two 
national parties - the BjP and the 
C ongrcss(I) - pivcd the wav for Indian 
National 1 ok Dal (INLD) leader Om 
Piakash Chaunla, and the split m the 
HVP staking a succcsstul claim to form 
the government (Recently, the breakawav 
fiction of the HVP merged with the 
INI D) 

However whether these events will 
have a 1 ingible impact on Chautala s for¬ 
tunes IS not clear Fhe battle tor the 10 
sens will primiril) be between the 



Prime Minister Atal Beharl Vajpayee vrith Haryana Chief Minister Om Prakash Chautala (left) and 
National Lok Oal candidate Sushll Kumar Indora (centre) at a rally In the Fatehabad constituency. 


Congress(I), which has the support of the 
secular parties, and the INLD-BJP com¬ 
bine The Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP) will 
contest three seats and may succeed in 
retaining its lone Ambala seat The 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) is 
contesting only from Bhiwani The party 
fielded candidates from Hissar in the last 
two elections but tailed to win 

In the previous Lok Sabha elections, 
the INLD which had an electoral alliance 
with the BSP. won four seats - 
Kurukshetra, Sonepat, Hissar and the 
reserved seat of Sirsa This time around, 
the INLD has struck an electoral alliance 
with the BJP The INLD-BJP alliance can 
be traced back to the four votes the INLD 
contributed in favour of the BJP during 
the vote on the confidence motion in 
Parliament in April this year The INLD 
and the BJP have put up five candidates 
each 

I he Congress(I) won three seats last 
time - in Rohtak Devi Lai was trounced 
tor the third time bj Bhupinder Singh 
Hooda the Pradesh Congress 
Committee (PCC) chief, in Karnal, 
Bhajan Lai won and in Mahendargarh, 
Rao Inderjit Singh emerged the winner 
1 his time the Congress(I) is contesting 
all the 10 seats 

Observers believe that with the virtu¬ 
al dcciimtion of the HVP Bansi Lai is 
concentrating on building 
the political future of his 
son and will therefore 
toeus on only one seat 
1 he BSP has entered into 
a pact with the HVP, this 
will however be confined 
to extending its support in 
Bhiwani Fhe BSP may 
also extend support to the 
Congress(l) in areas where 
the INLD-BJP alliance 
has a strong presence 

D irect contests will 

be witnessed m 
Rohtak, Hissar and 
Mahendargarh between 
the Congress(l) and the 
INLD-BJP combine 
Bhiwani will witness a 
keen contest with four 
main contestants in the 
fray The HVP has 
renominated Bansi Lai’s 
son Sunnder Singh Om 
Prakash Chautala’s son 
Ajay Chautala, 

Dharamvir Singh, a former 
Congress(l) legislator, and 
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the CPI(M)’i Prabhat Singh 
are the other three contes¬ 
tants Dharamvir Singh, 
who defeated Bansi Lai in 
the 1987 Assembly elec¬ 
tions, is perceived to be close 
to Bhajan Lai. 

In the previous elec¬ 
tions, it was widely 
rumoured that Bhajan Lai, 
who has a base in at least two of Bhiwani’s 
Assembly segments, contributed to the 
votes of Ajay Chautala, the INLD candi¬ 
date. Surinder Singh won by a very nar¬ 
row margin due to the covert support 
extended by the Congtess(I) to A)ay 
Chautala. This time around, despite the 
Congress(I) appearing to be a serious con¬ 
tender, the anti-incumbency sentiment 
against Surinder Singh, combined with 
the dwindling fortunes of his father Bansi 
Lai, may favour Ajay Chaurala. During a 
brief conversation with this correspon¬ 
dent in Bhiwani, Om Prakash Chautala 
said that the INLD was very much a part 
of the National Democratic Alliance 
(NDA) and that all the lOseatsin theState 
would go the BJP-INLD combine. 

The CPI(M), which has put up a feisty 
trade union leader, hopes to garner the 
support of the landless people, the work¬ 
ers’ unions, as well as around a lakh brick 
kiln workers. Bhiwani has the largest num¬ 
ber of brick kiln workers in the State. 

At Rohtak, the Congress(I) candidate 
is Bhupinder Singh, a member of the dis¬ 
solved House. The INLD chose to field a 
retired Army Captain, Inder Singh, who 
also happens to be related to Chautala, 
with an eye on the votes of the Army per¬ 
sonnel from rhat area. At least three INLD 
aspirants are believed to be unhappy with 
this choice. The electorate here believes 
that the INLD has done little for this area. 

The Congress(I)’s fortunes rate com¬ 
paratively better in southern Haryana. 
This belt is dry and small land holdings 
characterise its agrarian topography. One 
major source of employment is the armed 
forces. A senior Congress(I) leader from 
Rohtak said that non-agriculturists would 
also vote for the party as a fear psychosis 
had set in among them following 
Chautala’s installation as Chief Minister. 

In Hissar, the Congress(I) has fielded 
Birender Singh former Haryana Pradesh 
Congress Committee (HPCC) president 
and grandson of the legendary Sir Chotu 
Ram. Birender Singh faces INLD’s 
Surinder Singh Barwala, who held the 
seat. Birender Singh is regarded as a strong 
candidate and he is expected to benefit 
from the anti-Barwala sentiment. 


In Mahendargarh too, 
the INLD-BJP has, with an 
eye on the “Army” votes, as 
it were, fielded Sudha Yadav, 
the widow of a BSF com¬ 
mandant. Sudha, who will 
contest on the BJP ticket, 
takes on Rao Inderjit Singh. 
The BSP too has fielded a 
candidate from here. 

Sirsa may have witnessed a tough con¬ 
test if former Congress(l) MP Kumari 
Selja had been fielded against Sushil 
Kumar Indora, who was the INLD MP. 
Selja has been roped in for work ar the 
Cen tre, and the party has opted for a weak¬ 
er candidate. 

According to Bhupinder Singh 
Hooda’s father Randhir Singh, a veteran 
parliamentarian and Congressman, the 
Congress(l) tan, besides retaining its three 
seats, win Hissar, Faridabad, Ambala and 
Sonepar. At Faridabad, the B|P nominee, 
R.tm (ihander Bainda faces the 
('ongress(I)’s Zakir Hussain, son of a 
Rajasthan Minister. Bainda is originally 
from Hissar; he defeated the Congrcss(l) 
nominee in the previous elections by 
15,.^43 votes. The (iongress(I) candidate 
apparently lost because of the presence of 
a rebel candidate, mining magnate Avtai 
Singh Bhadana. 

Faridabad has a sizable Mco Muslim 
population and the Congress(I) hopes to 
get the secular votes from here en bloc, 
especially since there is no rebel candidate 
in sight. In Ambala, the BSP candidate, 
Aman Kumar Nagia, won by a fairly nar¬ 
row margin of 2,884 votes the last time 
around. Nagra may retain his seat since 
the BJP candidate is a newcomer. 
However, the Congress(l)’s Phool Chand 
Mulana, a well-known former legislator, 
may still stand a chance. 

In Sonepat, Kishan Singh Sangwan, 
who contested as an INLD candidate in 
the previous elections, is contesting on a 
BJP ticket this time. This has reportedly 
angered INLD and BJP party workers. 
The Congress(I) has fielded Chiranji Lai 
Sharma, a senior politician and a four¬ 
time MP from Kama!. 

The Congress(I) has more or less given 
up on Sirsa, where Sushil Kumar Indora 
of the INLD has a good chance of retain¬ 
ing his seat. 

In Karnal, where Bhajan Lai meets 
I.D. Swami of the BJP, observers predict 
a tough battle for the Congress strong¬ 
man. In Kurubhetra, the Congress(I) 
has fielded former HVP leader O.P. 
Jindal against INLD’s Kailasho Devi, 
who won by the largest margin in the 


State last time. 

The issues that are being raised by the 
INLD-BJP include the BJP’s handling of 
the Kargil crisis, Aral Behari Vajpayee’s 
performance as Prime Minister, and 
Sonia Gandhi’s foreign origin. The' 
ground reality, according to observers, 
favours the BJP-INLD, although the 
aggressive mobilisation of Jat votes could 
turn away the other communities from 
this combine. 

According ro Balbir Singh Grewal, a 
foimer member of Devi Lai’s government, 
not all fats vote for the INLD. That is why 
even in Jat dominated aneas, the father- 
son duo of Devi Lai and Om Prakash 
Chautala have suffered humiliating 
defeats. Grewal said that the BJ P may have 
to face uncomfortable questions from the 
electorate as it was in an alliance with Bansi 
Lai’s HVP for over three years. At 
Mahendargarh, the BJP State unit presi¬ 
dent Ram Vilas Sharma was reportedly 
heckled by the public when he went there 
with Chautala. There is no apparent wave 
in f.ivour of the INLD-BJP combine. 

Ar the local level, the populist efforts 
of the Chief Ministci have not gone 
unnoticed. The renaming of 
Kurukshetra University as Guru Gobind 
Singh University with an eye on Jat-Sikh 
votes was one of the more blatant 
attempts at vote gathering. The Chief 
Minister has also promised ro resolve the 
Sutlej-Yamuna Link canal issue with 
Punjab that has been hanging fire for 18 
years. 

So far, the Congress(l) has not put up 
as aggressive a campaign as the INLD- 
BJP. The (]ongress(I)’s major vote plank' 
is stability. Observers feel that the party is 
reluctant to counter the Kargil issue since 
it does not want to be projected as being 
anti-national. The CPI(M) has been 
vociferous on the non-performance of the 
BJP-led government at the Centre, besides 
criticising the party’s manifesto. 

The rural electorare may nor be 
impressed by attach on Sonia Gandhi’s 
foreign origins, and are most likely to vote 
on the basis of the performance, profile 
and caste of the candidate. The urban vot¬ 
ers could tilt towards the BJP-INLD on 
the Kargil issue. 

The final result will depend on how 
well the Congress(I) and other parties 
campaign. The BJP-INLD combine will 
attempt to distiact the voters from real 
issues such as rising unemployment, stag- 'bi 
nant irrigation and a rising crime graph. \ 
What could eventually go against this 
combine is the polarisation of the Jat and 
non-Jat votes. I 
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■ UPDATE 

Ready for revenue-sharing 

FTER the Delhi High C^ourt allowed the conditional migra¬ 
tion of private telecom operators to a revenue-sharing 
regime, almost all the licensees - both basic and cellular - paid 
up their outstanding licence fee dues and liquidated damages 
by the August 15 deadline, signalling their readiness to migrate. 
According to the Association of Basic Telecom Operators 
(ABTO), its six members together paid Rs.64 crores. Of this, 
over Rs.53 crores constituted liquidated damages to compen¬ 
sate for the delays and non-fulfilment of commitments m-adc 
to the government at the time of the issue of licences and the 
rest towards .35 per cent of licence fee outstandings until July- 
end. Essar, which holds the licence for the Punjab circle, did 
not pay its licence fee dues owing to a di-spute over the claim 
amount, but paid Rs.8 crores towards liquidated damages. 

Of the 23 cellular operators, 20 paid a total of Rs.l59 
crores, of which liquidated damages accounted for Rs.60 crores. 
Essar Aircel Digilink, Koshika Telecom and JT Mobile 
Evergrowth had been disconnected by the Department of 
Telecommunications (DoT) for non-fulfilment of obligations 
and therefore did not receive the migration offer. 

All the licensees will have to securitise their remaining licence 
fee dues in the foim of bank guarantees by November 30. 

In a three page interim order on August 11, Justice S.K. 
Mahajan of the Delhi High Oourt .said that the court neither 
vindicated nor disapproved of the new policy. Ehc court ruled 
that only those licensees who gave an undertaking to the Court 
on affidavit to migrate to the new regime as approved by DoT 
would be permitted to migrate. However, the migration would 
he subject to approval by the Council of Ministers of the new 
government or disapproval by the 13th Lok Sabha. 

While both basic and cellular operators are believed to be 
ready with the undertakings since the court has stipulated no 
deadline for the submission of such undertakings, they have 

Galsal accident inquiry 

HE preliminary inquiry into the Gaisal railway tragedy of 
August 1 has held a succession of errors hy operating staff 
responsible for the collision between the Awadh Assam Express 
and the Brahmaputra Mail that claimed over 290 lives (Frontline, 
August 27). M. Mani, the Chief Commissioner of Railway Safety 
(CCRS), went back to the venue of the accident to complete 
his inquiry after the Assistant Station Master of Kishanganj, S.P. 
Chandra, was arrested at Katihar on August 10. 

Missing since the day of the accident, Chandra has admitted 
to having sent the Awadh-Assam Express through on the “down 
line”. In the normal course, a train moving in that direction would 
have been despatched on the “up line”. Only one line was func¬ 
tional at Kishanganj station since track doubling work was in 
progress.This also meant that the fail-safe signalling system was 
suspended with traffic being regulated by manual controls. Apart 
from the signals, the “points” have to be set on the rails, allow¬ 
ing a train through along a continuous length of track. 

It appean that on the night of the accident a goods train had 
preceded the Assam-Awadh Express by a few minutes. It had been 
) allowed through on the down line, following which routine pro¬ 
cedure demands that points on the track be switched back to the 
up line. Further permission to travel on the down line would be 
subject to the rules governing single-track operation in double-line 


not yet submitted them. While the basic licensees are unani¬ 
mous in their resolve to migrate to the new regime, there appears 
to he disagreement among the cellular operators. 

Counsel for the licensees had stated in court that the under¬ 
takings would remain in operation until December 31, 1999, 
and this was acknowledged by the court. Therefore, the licensees 
claim that if the Lok Sabha does not disapprove of the policy 
by December 31, 1999, the new revenue-sharing regime will 
stay. C. V. Ramachandran of the Cellular Operators Association 
of India (COAI) said: “If the Lok Sabha disapproves or the 
next Council of Ministers docs not approve of the New Telecom 
Policy by December 31, by default the new regime will con¬ 
tinue.” However, he added that Parliament had the preroga¬ 
tive to revoke it through a resolution even later. Ramachandran 
told Frontline that apart from individual undertakings given by 
its members, the COAI would give a collective undertaking to 
the effect that the migration would be subject to disapproval 
by the Lok Sabha. 

Meanwhile, there is mounting apprehension in DoT cir¬ 
cles about the revenue-sharing regime (Frontline, August 27). 
Informal sources point out that it would be impossible to mon¬ 
itor the revenues of private licensees, especially cellular licensees. 
Therefore they apprehend that DoT will not be able to realise 
its due share of revenues. Even licensees agree that it would be 
impossible to instal .safeguards to ensure that operators pay up 
their fair share, but argue that in the larger interest of increas¬ 
ing teledensity, such lacunae should be overlooked. In their 
perception, the Government’s myopic approach of viewing the 
telecommunications industry as a source of levenue has been 
instrumental in driving away investments. They claim that at 
least three multinational companies have withdrawn from India 
in the last two years. According to them, unless the New Telecom 
Policy is implemented in lull earnest, reaching the target tele¬ 
density of seven per hundred will remain a pipe dream. ■ 

Sudha Mahalingam 

sections - known as the “absolute block system”. A train will sim¬ 
ply not be cleared for travel between two successive stations with¬ 
out definitive confirmation that the line is clear of other traffic. 

Chandra flagged on the Awadh-Assam Express from 
Kishanganj but failed to inform the railway operational staff at 
Gai.sal that they had to confirm its arrival there before allow¬ 
ing any traffic in the opposite direction. He was supposedly 
proceeding on rhe basis of a rough calculation of how long it 
would take for the train to reach Gaisal. The CCRS has con¬ 
cluded that apart from Chandra’s grievous error, there were 
departures from prescribed norms on the part of operational 
staff in Gaisal station too. And neither did the running crew 
of the two trains adhere to the rules of single-track operation 
in a double-track section, where strict speed limits and multi¬ 
ple verification of e/ery signal are prescribed. 

Mani’s final conclusion is chastening. Rarely has the Indian 
Railways seen a .systemic failure of this sort, with human agency 
at various levels compounding rather than correcting one anoth¬ 
er in error. Even as the Government has announced a judicial 
commission of inquiry headed by G.N. Ray, a former Judge 
of the Supreme Court, the CCRS has urged a rigorous inves¬ 
tigation of the possibility of outside involvement, including 
background checks on all the personnel involved in operation^ 
duties on the fateful night. I 

Sukumar Muralidharan 
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■ UPDATE 

Honour for M.S. Swaminathan 

M uch of Asia’s growth since the 1960s is rooted in agri¬ 
culture and farm research, and considerable credit for this 
goes to Dr. Monkombu Sanibasivan Swaminathan, the inter¬ 
nationally acclaimed farm scientist. The scientific leader of the 
Green Revolution in India, Dr. Swaminathan, 74, is the only 
living Indian to be included in Time magazine’s (August 23- 
30) list of one hundred most influential Asians of the 20th cen¬ 
tury. (Time carries features on jawaharlal 
Nehru, Mahatma Gandhi and Rabindranath 
Tagore and briefly mentions contributions 
of a few other Indians - Indira Gandhi, 

Satyajit Ray, Vinobha Bhave, Maharaja Hari 
Singh, Kamal Hassan, Sonia Gandhi, 

Maharishi Mahesh Yogi and Satya Sai Baba.) 

A geneticist trained in the Netherlands, 
the United Kingdom and the United States, 

Dr. Swaminathan developed in the 1960s 
with his colleagues at the Indian Agricultural 
Research Institute (lARl) in Delhi a wheat 
strain that disproved the Malthusian prophe¬ 
cy of an imminent tragedy because of food 
production not keeping pace with popula¬ 
tion growth. According to Time, the mira¬ 
cle wheat seed, and similar rice strains developed at the 
International Rice Research Institute in the Philippines, saved 
millions from famine. 

After a Ph.D from Cambridge University and post-doctoral 
research work at Wisconsin University, Dr. Swaminathan 
returned to India in 1954. With a conviction that he “had to 
serve the nation” - a lesson perhaps learnt from his father who 
participated in the freedom struggle - Dr. Swaminathan worked 
in the laboratories of the Central Rice Research Institute, 
Cuttack, and the lARI for 18 years, and became Director- 
General of the Indian Council for Agricultural Research (ICAR) 
in 1972. 

With India living ship-to-mouth on U.S. foodgrains. Dr. 
Swaminathan, with help from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
brought from Mexico a cross-bred (between Japanese and 
Mexican) wheat seed developed by farm scientist and Nobel 
Laureate Norman Borlaug, and married it to an Indian wheat 
variety to produce a golden-coloured strain much favoured in 
India. This breakthrough set the pace for the Green Revolution 
and paved the way for the Asian farm miracle of the 1970s and 
the 1980s. 


Besides setting up 2,000 demonstration farms, 
Dr.Swaminathan, who was given a free hand by Indira Gandhi 
to organise a new agricultural programme for India, also took 
up the onerous task of convincing Indian farmers, steeped ip 
traditional methods, to use the new seeds. Once farmers were 
convinced, there was no looking back. Today, India produces 
70 million tonnes of wheat a year compared to 12 million 
tonnes in the 1960s no mean achievement. In fact, Asian coun¬ 
tries have become net exporters of foodgrains, from being net 
importers. 

A quintessential researcher. Dr. Swami¬ 
nathan, after retiring as Director-General of 
the IRRI, Manila, set up a pioneering farm 
research institute in Chennai in July 1988 
that aims at “reaching the unreached”. Called 
the M.S. Swaminathan Research Foundation 
(MSSRF), the institute is a non-profit, non¬ 
political trust, which is committed to har¬ 
nessing science and technology for 
environmentally .sustainable and socially 
equitable development. 

The MSSRF has been nurtured as much 
by Dr. Swaminathan’s commitment as by 
prize money - from the World Food Prize 
(1987), the Tyler Prize (1991), the Honda 
Prize (1992)', the UNEP-Sasakawa 
Environment Prize (1994) and the Blue Planet Prize (1996) - 
he and his Foundation have received since 1987. Even before 
1987, he had donated to various international institutes all the 
prize money he received. For instance, he gave away the $20,000 
that came with the Albert Einstein World Science Award to 
the University of Philippines in 1986 to set up an Environment 
Chair. 

Dr. Swaminathan has always been ahead of his time. While 
it is only recently that biotechnology, ecotechnology and eco- 
friendly farm methods are being pursued vigorously, he has 
been identifying, spreading awareness of, and helping farmers 
adopt these methods for the past decade and a half. 

About his achievements. Dr. Swaminathan said in his usual 
modest manner; “All that was needed for this effort was the 
inspiration, perspiration and luck of the numerous farm scien¬ 
tists and farmers whom I have worked with.” 

Dr. Swaminathan’s contribution to Indian agriculture is 
something that, as Time quotes him, “changed our history” and 
will remain etched in the history of development of Asia, and 
indeed, of the world. B 

Asha Krishnakumar 



Mounting quake toll sites, spraying disinfectants and spreading lime along gutters. 

Military trucks and jeeps moved through streets alongside 
power shovels, bulldozers and other heavy equipment. 

A LITTLE less than a week after a devastating earthquake Prime Minister Bulent Ecevit fired the Governors of 
struckTurkeyon August 17, relief officials said that more Yalova, Kocaeli and Sakarya, three of the hardest-hit 
than 12,000 bodies had been recovered, and a United Nations provinces. He said that they had proved unable to meet the 
relief official estimated that the final death toll may reach challenges posed by the disaster, and replaced them tern- 
40,000. More than 33,000 people were injured, and at least porarily with members of his Cabinet. Many people remainec' 
200,000 are homeless (sec story on page 61). Minister of angry, however, not only at Ecevft but at the entire state 
Housing Koray Aydin estimated that 60,000 buildings had apparatus. They accuse the Government of failing to gras^ 
been either destroyed or seriously damaged. the magnitude of the crisis for days and then responding too 

Soldiers were on the streets of many devastated towns, slowly. B 
collecting refuse, keeping spectators away from dangerous New York Times Service 
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How 


Fartrl 


There is no need for you as an 
individual, to take recourse to 
a tax consultant merely for the 
purpose of calculating the tax 
payable and filing your 
returns. You would do better 
if, instead, you utilise the 
consultant’s expertise to obtain 
advice to design an investment 
strategy that maximises your 
take-home-a strategy based on 
your own risk taking capacity 
and your need for liquidity. 

But, to most taxpayers, 
working out the amount of tax 
payable seems a complicated 
exercise requiring the 
attention of a chartered 
accountant - until you learn 
the simple algorithm of 
computing the tax payable. 

So how do you go about it all 
by yourself? To begin with, 
all that you have to do is take 
your bank passbook and 
classify your incomes under 
the heads given below. Then, 
understand the provisions and 
follow the steps given under 
each head. 

LSidaries 

This is the simplest to handle. 
The salary and taxable 
perquisites are chargeable to 
tax. Standard deduction is 
allowed @33.33% of the 
salary with a ceiling of Rs. 
25,000 for those having salary 
upto Rs. 1 lakh, 20,000 for 
those with a salary between 


compute 


Rs. 1 lakh and 5 lakhs and nil 
for those with a salary higher 
than Rs. 5 lakhs. 

Over and above this, 
professional tax paid, if any 
is deductible. This tax varies 
from state to state. 

XliicoiMfroiii 
House Propen^ 

The owner of a house 
property, inclusive of the 
land attached, is taxed on the 
‘annual value' of the 
property. If the assessee has 
only one property where he is 
residing, the annual value is 
ml. If he has taken a loan to 
buy this property from some 
permitted sources, the interest 
IS deductible with a ceiling of 
Rs. 30,000 and the capital 
attracts rebate u/s 88. If you 
have more than one property, 
go to a consultant. Where there 
are additional properties or the 
property is let out, there is no 
ceiling on the interest 
deductible. 

3. Capita! Gidns 

Long-term capital gains arc 
treated as a separate block and 
charged to tax at the flat rate 
of 20%, irrespective of the size 
of the gains. Even this cost can 
be saved by investing the net 
sale proceeds in avenues 
covered by Sec. 54EA with a 
lock-in of 3 years or the capital 
gains in avenues covered by 
Sec. 54EB with a lock-in of 
7 years. 


your total income 


Short-term capital gains are 
added to the normal income. 


4. Income from Other 
Smirces 

This consists of all the other 
investment avenues such as 
banks, post offices, Co-FDs, 
bonds of financial institutions 
such as ICICI, IDBI, etc. 

5. Exemptions 
Inactions 

Dividend from shares is now 
exempt. So, ignore it while 
computing ‘Gross Total 
Income’. 

Add the incomes from the 
four heads above and from 
the total, subtract the 
deductions available under 
Sections SOL, SOD. 80G, etc., 
to arrive at ‘Total Income’. 
Refer to the previous articles 
for details. 

6 . Income Ihx Rates 

Now, compute the tax 
payable by applying the 
following rates: 



i, ’Em 

From the tax arrived at as per 
the above formula, you are 
allowed to subtract 20% of the 
contributions made by you in 
instruments qualified under 
Sec. 88 such as PPF, LIC, 
ULIP and NSC VIll. 

For infrastructure-related 
instruments, a higher limit of 
Rs. 70,000 (in place of Rs. 
60,000) is available for the 
qualifying investment.. 

Amongst the avenues under 
Section 88, PPF was the 
leader of the pack until 
the infrastructure-related 
instruments like the Tax 
Saving Bonds of ICICI and 
IDBI with lock-ins of only 
3 years comes into the arena. 

Then again under Section 88B, 
all senior citizens can claim a 
tax rebate up to Rs. 10,000, 
irrespective of the size of the 
income. If your 65th birthday 
falls within the relevant 
financial year, you get the title 
of ‘senior citizen’ for the year 
and all subsequent years. 


The general perception is 
that this income is tax-free. 
It is not. The income is 
required to be clubbed with 
others for the computation of 
tax purposes. 

Do you find all this 
complicated? Well, an 
illustrative example next week 
will show you how easy it is. 
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■ COVER STORY 


A KARGIL ELECTION? 


There is a 'Kargil inflation' in the BJP-led allionce's prospects in the ongoing notional elections. 
Although o 'Korgil deflation' also seems logical and inevitable, it is impossible to predict the timing of 
its onset and its effects. 


SUKUMAR MURALIDHARAN 

in New Delhi 


I F democracy involves a continual 
process of learning through experience, 
the interregnum between the dissolution 
of the 13th Lok Sabha and the election of 
the next one has presented the country 
with a new spectacle - of a government 
devoid of a real democratic mandate win¬ 
ning popular endorsement through the 
prosecution of war. The heights of Kargil 


were the arena where a government’s tat¬ 
tered image was dramatically refurbished, 
where a party that had little going for it 
except an affected sense of grievance over 
the premature termination of its effort at 
governance regained a measure of popu¬ 
lar legitimacy. 

National elections were notified liter¬ 
ally on the day Pakistani forces began an 
Ignominious retreat from Kargil. By then, 
Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee 
seemed to have put the disorientation and 


uncertainty of an entire year behind him 
and to emerge as a national leader by pop¬ 
ular acclaim. The euphoria of military vic¬ 
tory had decisively snuffed out the 
transient promise of an election that 
would not be unduly influenced by extra¬ 
neous Victors. 

The Kargil factor is today unmistak¬ 
ably at work across the country. At most 
it may be moderated or mediated by other 
localised factors in some areas or States to 
a greater or lesser degree in its effect on the , 



BJP leader and Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee addressing an election rally In Kamal, Haryana, In August. The assorted 
backdrop, which features the national fliqt, the PrithvI missile, the three Service chlefe, and so on, was seen to reflect crude 
attempts to capitalise on the Kargil developments. 
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elections. 

Premature declarations of electoral 
victory can always be hazardous when they 
are premised upon a phenomenon as fick¬ 
le as public euphoria. The results of opin- 
► ion polls, again, have often proven 
themselves rather remote from the actual 
shape of the popular will that emerges 
from the exercise of the franchise. There 
are inherent sources of error, especially in 
a survey of political intentions conducted 
over a month before they are actually 
sealed in the ballot boxes. 

Further, ground realities as gauged by 
most observers do not quite square with 
the picture derived from opinion polls. A 
micro-examination byStatesand then fur¬ 
ther by consti tucncies would reveal a poli t- 
ical picture of mixed fortunes that does not 
really add up to the kind of sweeping man¬ 
date forecast by the polls. 

Yet for all that, there is a certain “law 
of large numbers” which seems to indicate 
that IP the aggregate, opinion polls con- 
I ducted with an adequate degree of atten¬ 
tion to detail would produce results in 
which the errors neutralise rather than 
compound each other. The only problem 
with this generalisation in the current con¬ 
text IS that the Kargil factor has uniform¬ 
ly tended to boost perceptions of the 
BJP-led alliance across the country. Any 
dilution of the influence of this fector over 
the month of polling would again have an 
uneven effect, depending on the quirks of 
the electoral schedule. But a general defla¬ 
tion in the BJP-led alliance’s fortunes can¬ 
not be ruled out. What is apparent today 
in the opinion polls is the “Kargil infla¬ 
tion" in the BJP-led alliance’s prospects. 
Although a “Kargil deflation” seems 
inevitable on current reckoning, it is 
impossible to predict the precise timing of 
its onset and subsequent course. 

If the deflation does indeed set in, it 
would exert an influence in the States 
where polling is scheduled for the latter 
half of the election schedule. These 
include Uttar Pradesh and Bihar 
(September 18 and 25 and October 3), 
and Madhya Pradesh (September 11, 18 
and 25) - three States of the Hindi belt 
where the BJP-led alliance has substantial 
stakes. Moreover, in the largest of these, 
Uttar Pradesh, the BJP faces the incum¬ 
bency disadvantt^e at the State level. 
Having won 57 of the 85 seats at stake in 
U.P., the party may have nowhere to go 
but down. 

Y et it seems the undeniable reality 
today that the National Democratic 
Alliance (NDA) led by the BJP wMl have 



Congress(i) president Sonia Gandhi Inside a polling booth In New Delhi on 
September 5 to cast her vote. 



At a polling station In Dangs district, Qvlarat. 
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V SUOERSHAN 



Ranked by other leaders of the National Democratic Alliance, Atal Beharl Vajpayee releases the NDA manifesto In New Delhi. 



In Thiruvananthapuram, a BJP hoarding celebrates "Rakshabandhan Mahotsav”, a novel event In the southern State, and 
claims credit for the Kar^l victory. An election meeting of the Left Democratic Front Is In progress In the foreground. 


the first claim on the formation of the next prospect of internal schisms looms in the in early 1982 Her right-wing economic 

government The magnitude ot its puta- shape of the newly consolidated “socialist policies had plunged the U K into the 

tive victory could still be debated till the bloc” led by George Fernandes depths of recession, and public disen- 

actual counting ends And there could be The closest analogue to the current chantment was mounting Falklands pro- 
further inconclusive discussions over how electoral situation would be from the vided her with the possibility of 

secure the parliamentary position of the United Kingdom immediately after it redemption, and general elections called 

NDA would be, about how vulnerable the waged a successful military campaign to in its immediate wake gave her a corn- 

prospective new government of Atal regain the Falkland Islands from fortably enhanced majority Subsequent ' 

Behati Vajpayee would be to multiple Argentina in 1982 Margaret Thatcher, developments at the global level - notably 

pressure groups within its ranks the Conservative Party Prime Minister, the inauguration of a similar regime of 

Jayalalitha has opted out, but a fresh stood at the nadir of her public approval right-wing economic policies in the 



S QOPAKUMAFI 





United States, the collapse of internation The Steering committee of the United Front meets In 1997. 

al commodity prices and the subjugation 

of I hird World economies through the at coalition government over the last national pull on the erstwhile participants 

instrument of debt - endowed her with decade, has seemingly simplified the elec- ofThird force politics who are now reluc- 

f greater political durability total contest this time around Only cer- tant allies of the BJP 

foi these diverse reasons, the tain elements ofthis once formidable force 

I alklands war is recognised today as a - such as Mulayam Singh Yadav s A Nispectthatneedstobefacroredinto 
turning point in modern British history Samajwadi Party (see interview) and G K /Vthc calculation is rhe level of comfort 

Yet to say that Kargil is a similarly deci- Moopanars Tamil Maanila Congress - that the Congress(l) would enjoy in an 

sive moment for India may strain creduli- today insist on maintaining a degree of oppositional role For the first nine 

ty For one, though Vajpayee and his autonomy from the two main forces They months of the Vajpayee government’s 

External Affairs Minister jaswant S'ngh have been joined by ShaiadPawar’s break- tenure, the Congress(I) seemed reconciled 

have worked with giear ardour towards away faction ot the Congress(I), the to its status as the mam Opposition party, 

evolving a special relationship with the Nationalist Congress Party As always, constructively utilising the ample oppor- 

U S , there is httle evidence yet to suggest Kanshi Ram’s Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP) tunities afforded by the BJP s maladroit 

a durable shift in US strategic percep stays resolutely outside dl groupings at the style of governance to consolidate its own 

tions in the region For another, the Indian national level position The results ofthis approach were 

economy confronts a multitude of viil- Indications are that even if all these apparent in rhe outcome of the Assembly 

nerabilities, which arc not likely to be mit forces were to put their parliamentary elections held in two northern States and 

igated in rhe prevalent global resources together, they would be no more Delhi in November 1998 An opinion poll 

environment Further still the Indian than a marginal force in the 14th Lok conducted soon afterwards showed that at 

political scene, though seemingly settling Sabha Their relevance would be premised that juncture the Congress(I) was in a 

down to a comfortable state of bipolarity, on an indecisive outcome, in which case position to win a comfortable national 

will not remain quiescent for long they would all be more inclined towards majority if elections to Parliament were 

the Congress(I) than the BJP-led alliance held then 

' I ^HEdisappearanceoftheThirdForce, In an oppositional role they could, in But at the threshold of national 
J. which stood at the core of two efforts league with the C'ongress(l), exert a grav- revival, the Congress(l) fumbled It 
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An evocative funeral procesalon fbr a eoldler who died in Kaigll. 


[5 vastly improved perfor- 
i“ mance. ''X^at it failed to 
I factor into the calculation 
® were a virtual revolt with¬ 
in its own ranks, and the 
outbreak of hostilities on 
the frontier. 

Much of the petulance 
the Congress(I) has shown 
in dealing with the Kargil 
situation can be directly 
ascribed to the dawning 
perception that it missed 
out on a historic opportu¬ 
nity in April. Although 
there has bcA much criti¬ 
cism of the failure of the 
government to act in time 
on the basis of intelligence 
available to it early enough 
and the actual conduct of 
the military operations in 
Kargil, there is little ques¬ 
tion that any government 
in authority would have 
followed very much the 
tack that the Vajpayee 


encouraged All India Anna Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam leader Jayalalitha to 
pull out of the BJP-led coalition in the evi¬ 
dent belief that an alternative government 
could be formed out of the incoherent 
arithmetic of the 13th Lok Sabha. The 
Congress(I) then proceeded to undermine 
the remote possibility of such an alterna¬ 
tive through an adamant insistence on sin¬ 
gle-party governance, a failure to 
accommodate diversity and a relapse into 
an attitude of dynastic absolutism. 

After she cemented her authority with 
the Assembly elections of 1998, 
Congress(I) president Sonia Gandhi suf¬ 
fered a severe setback when her rather 
brash claim that she would conjure up a 
parliamentary majority within days was 
proved hollow. A willingness to negotiate 
terms of political engagement with the 
numerous parties that had a direct stake 
in forming an alternative government may 
have paid off. But the Congress(I) brushed 
aside all such initiatives, demanding 
unconditional support for a single-party 
government. 

The Left panics had proved relatively 
amenable to a single-party government 
but later sought in vain to persuade the 
Congress(I) to agree to some form of a 
power-sharing arrangement with the 
recalcitrants, such as Mulayam Singh 
Yadav. Underlying the Congress(I)’s arro¬ 
gance was the belief that even in the event 
of fresh general elections, it could carry the 
momentum of November 1998 into a 



At a polling booth In Tlndlvanam, Tamil Nadu, on 
Soptember 5. 


Ministry adopted once the 
intrusions from Pakistan 
were discovered. Rather 
than being at the receiving 
end of the “Kargil infla¬ 
tion”, the Congress{l) 
might well have been its 
beneficiary. 

Far from holding the 
initiative now, the 
Congress(I) has been 
reduced to searching for 
the electoral advantages 
that contingent local cir¬ 
cumstances may afford. It 
is uneasily aware that accre¬ 
tions to its strength would 
be likely to come from the 
diminishing electoral base 
of the Third Force, rather 
than at the cost of its prin¬ 
cipal adversary. 

A certain mood of invo¬ 
lution is apparent in the 
leadership as a consequence 
of the multiple sources of 
vulnerability that the 
Congress(I) feces. Sonia 
Gandhi’s candidacy, which 
should have been a strong 
assertion of leadership, was 
transformed under the 
guidance of the insecure 
coterie that surrounds her 
into a fiirrivc effort to pre¬ 
empt the possibility of a 
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strong nominee from the advcisary camp. 
And the elaborate norms that had bew 
worked out by an intra-party committee on 
ethics were thrown overboard in the distri¬ 
bution of the party ticket. 

^ The conspicuous sense of disdain that 
Congress(I) campaignets have since 
expressed for the concept of coalition pol¬ 
itics does litde to promote public confi¬ 
dence in the politick sagacity of the party’s 
leadership. Absent is a strategic sense, a 
willingness to reconstruct the social and 
politic coalitions that underpinned the 
Congress(I)’s pretence ofsingle-party gov¬ 
ernance. Far from being a monolith, in its 
dynamic phases the Congress(I) was 
always an amalgam of several political fac¬ 
tions. Its decline began from the time it 
failed to adapt to changing social realities, 
to broaden the compass of its policies to 
accommodate the diversity of aspirations 
that had been thrown up since the 1970s. 

The alternative strategy was for the 
G)ngress(I) to dig itself deeper into the 
i borough of dynastic legitimacy. But since 
' the time of Rajiv Gandhi, dynasty within 
the Congrcss(I) has only been as good as 
its functional results. Its prmcipd merit 
was that behind the facade of a national¬ 
ly recognised leader, it provided the space 
for a variety of factional bonds to be 
cemented. These faction leaders wete in 
turn given their due in terms of authority 
and opportunities for the dispensation of 
patronage. But to aspire for a position of 
absolute authority even in a limited 
domain, as Sharad Pawar did m 
Maharashtra, was strictly impermissible. 
Any such effort would call forth reprisals 
^ from the supreme leader, leading to anoth- 
f er phase of factional instability. 

Where a genuine effort to evolve a col¬ 
lective leadership might have contained 
the chronic malaise of &ctional instability, 
the Congress(I) relapsed further into the 
caprices of dynastic and coterie politics. 
Today it seems to provide a superficial 
assurance that it will consutute one of the 
stable poles of Indian politics in a bipolar 
contest with the BJP. But just as the BJP- 
led alliance could fiay on account of the 
conflict between the compulsions of prag¬ 
matism and the hardline ideological agen¬ 
da of its principal constituent, the 
Gmgressfl) too could enter a phase of tur¬ 
bulence and possible schism soon after the 
election results come in. If Indian politics 
seems today to be settling into a bipolar 
I ffamewDik, this can only tc constnuxi as 
^ a transient phenomenon. The variety of 
political forces that today contend for 
influence deafly cannot be accommodat¬ 
ed within these constrictions. ■ « 
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Peaceful first phase 

x. ^ 


V.VENKATESAN 


'"p'HE first phase ofvodr^ in thegen- 
X eial elections, on September 5 in 16 
States, (he Nationfl Capital Territory 
of Delhi and five Union Territories, was 
laj^ly peaceful. An average voter 
turnout of 55 per cent was tecorded in 
this phase, which covered 145 Lok 
Sabha and 343 Assembly constituen- 
des. Nearly 25 million voters used elec¬ 
tronic voting machines (EVMs), which 
performed without any ^tches. In 
some constituencies where EVMs were 
used, a higher turnout of voters was 
noticed. 

There were at least two isolated ind- 
dents of violence. In Cuddapah district 
of Andhra Pradesh, five persons, indud- 
ing a polling agent of the ruling Tdugu 
Desam Parw, died. Four deaths result¬ 
ed fiom police firing on supporters of 
the TDP and the Congress(I) as they 
threw bombs at each other in the Badvel 
Assembly constituency. The polling 
agent was killed in a bomb attack in the 
Ksunl^uram Assembly segment. 

In Amritsar, Punjm, a Congrcss(I) 
polling agent died in “dashes” between 
the supporters of the Congress(I) and 
the ruling Shiromani Akali Dal. Two 
minor inddents were reported from 
Faridkot and Ferozepur districts of the 
State. 

Chief Election Commissioner M.$. 
Gill expressed satisfaction with the first 
phase of polling. The Statewise polling 
percentages an: Andhra Pradc^ 65; 
Goa 45; Gwarat 40; Haryana 62; 
Kamatalm. 63 (65 in Bcllaiy); 

Maharashtra 60: Punjab, Rajasthan, and 
Tamil Nadu 55; D^ 47; Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands 53; Chandigarh 54; 
Dadra and Nagar Haveli 51; Daman 70 
and Pondicherry 60. 

In Jammuand Kashmir, the turnout 
was 15 per ooit in Srinagar, one of two 
coastituendes diat went to the polls. In 
Ladakh, comprising Leh and Kargil dis¬ 
tricts* the turnout was 70 per cent. At 
least five petsotB were injui^ who; the 
guards or a leader of the niling National 
Cofl&taice opened fire at Kmdooca in 
Bac^amdimk^ which forms part of the 
Srim^ constituency. St«^ inddents of 
dafli^ went ii^rmd from sensitive 
Srio;^loealitks. 


M.S. Gill said ^b^pUBfleaf patties 
oi^t to read the si^iau coming fiom 
the hi^ and the toVr voter Uimout,. 
Each of the two die 

Bhatadya Janata Patty and the 
Congressfl), has iniieipWted' dfo 
turnout to mean an ekctotal ^ 
it BJP general secittwy jCR 
Govindachatp said thit Bii'p 4 t^ 
expected to win more dttn tAe 
seats that went to the pob in dm 
phase. Govindacharya smugly'ded«^ 
that die BJP candidate in^ 

Sushma Swaraj, would win 
of over one lakh votts 
Congress(I) president Sonia'Gamlhi. 
BJP spokesperson Amn Jaitky vkrtM'; 
the huge voter turnout in Katnatakal 
Andhra Pradesh and Tamfl Nadt^’ 
States diat have witnessed pdiflcai 
realignments since the last deeflons, as 
a vote in favour of the BJP. 

Congress(I) spoke^ienon Kapjd 
Sibal, on the other hand, said diat 

Gandhi would trounce theBJP candidate 
in Bellary by an “oveiwhelnringf matgia. 
He claimed that there was a “huge wmie" 
in favour of the party and against die 
“khichri” rule of the BJP4ed aSiance, 

The first phase was not without itt 
aberrations: Election Conimistionet 
G. V.G. Krishnamurdiy found tp his 
may that his name was missing in the vot¬ 
ers’ list. He cast his vote when hb name 
was later discovered against his previous 
residential address. This lapse taimquew 
dons about the efiectiveness of die onro- 
consuming exercise of electoral roll 
revision undertaken by the EC. 

S INCE M.S.GiU assumed office as 
CEC, he has been introducing the 
use of EVMs in a phased manner. The 
EVMs were tried on a iinuted Scala in 
the 1998 Lok Sabkaelectiotts and then 
in the Assembly elections later that year. 
In the first ffliase of polling voters of 2t 
constituencies, including w seven con- 
stitaendes in Ddhi, cast their votes 
throt^ the EVMs. 

The photo identity card for voters, 
introduced bv die former CEC* 
T.N.Seshan, ^ proved of limited 
value. There were many instances in 
.Ddiii in vdiich genuine voters carrying 
photo kbnrity cards had to foigo their 
DaQduse,m didr names did not find a 
place m dm vote^' list. ■ 
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The unaligned players 

How crucial a role will the handful of parties that are currently unaligned or conditionally aligned with 
either of the two major political formations come to ploy in forging a new balance of parliamentary 
arithmetic post-election? A survey of the scene. 


SUKUMAR MURALIDHARAN 


I N the whirl of Indian politics, alliances 
come in several forms and shapes. 
Unconditional exchange of vows pledging 
two parties to support and nourish each 
other irrespective of all else are obviously a 
rarity. Purely contingent agreements on 
sharing seats, of one party transferring its 
politick constituency’s vote for the purpose 
of augmenting another’s elected represen¬ 
tation in Parliament, are rather more fre¬ 
quent. These can come with a variety of 
conditions attached on the relations 
between the two parties after elections are 
concluded. 

The National Democratic Alliance 
(NDA) led by the BharatiyaJanataParty pre¬ 
sents a multitude of such scenarios. It 
includes a number of parties that are uncon¬ 
ditionally aligned with the BJP’s quest to lead 
the next government at the Centre. At the 
same time, there are a number of parties that 
are condidonally aligned, which would sus¬ 
tain their support subject to certain vital 
interests bemg addressed and met. Ranking 
among the foremost of the conditional allies 
are Mamata Banerjec’s Trinamul Congress, 
N. Chandrababu Naidu's Telugu Desam 
Party and Om Prakash Chautala’s Indian 
National Lok Dal. 

Chandrababu Naidu and Chautala are 
newly arrived in the BJP’s political con¬ 
stellation. Both have strong- and realisable 
- ambitions in the regional political con¬ 
text. Moreover, they have the kind of sup¬ 
port base and resources to compel the BJP 
to accept a subordinate role in their respec¬ 
tive States. Mamata Banerjec too is the 
senior partner in the West Bengal context, 
though her ambitions of displacing the rul¬ 
ing Left Front look nowhere near fhiition. 
And though all three are conditionally 
alim^ with the NDA, their ability to work 
to^Hlls the fulfilment of State-specific 
intere^ would seem somewhat disparate. 

Hil Biju Janata DsJ and the Janata 
Dal{!$«ed) have similarly strong r^onal 
int^t^l^ underpinning their alliance with 


the BJP at the national level. The J.D.(U) 
in Karnataka, a splinter of the party ruling 
the State today, seeks a junior role in a 
future government led by the BJP. In Bihar, 
where Assembly elections are due in the 
next few months, it will presumably like to 
reverse the order of precedence, gaining for 
itself the larger share of seats in an electoral 
arrangement with the BJP. The future of 
the J.D.(U)’s alliance with the BJP would 
depend upon how for these two scenarios 
are fulfill^. Since all the top leaders of the 
J.D.(U) are practised hands in the art of 
political schisms, this must seem one of the 
most vulnerable flanks in the NDA 
The BJD in Orissa is yet an untested 
entity, with its leader by dynastic inheri¬ 
tance, Navin Patnaik, being a novice in pol¬ 
itics. Here too the test of the alliance will 
come in the next few months when 
Assembly elections are held. 

The conditionally aligned parties with¬ 
in the BJP camp would, of course, enjoy 
only as much leeway as their numbers per¬ 
mit. The current round of elections in Bihar 
and Orissa would afford the test for any 
future agreements on seat sharing at the 
State level. Should discord arise at any stage, 
they are unlikely to switch allegiance to me 
opposite camp, since for most of them the 
Congress® represents a traditional adver¬ 
sary. Rather, the unaligned parties, 
although their number is shrinking, are 
likely to play a mediatoiy role in forging a 
new balance of parliamentary arithmetic. 

N O more dian four of the unaligncd 
parties seem on current reckoning to 
have any chance of influencing the course 
of political events in the months to come. 
Mdayam Singh Yadav’s Samajwadi Party 
is, for obvious reasons, the most weighty 
among these. Mulayam Singh draws his 
sustenance almost entiiely from Uttar 
Pradesh, where he obtained a substantial 28 
per cent of the vote share in the 1998 gen¬ 
eral elections. He is threatened now by a 
desertion of Muslim voters to a Coi^ress 
party trying hard to reinvent itsdf it) the 
State. But he is likely to dispose of the 


greater resources at the grassroots and cap¬ 
italise on the Congress®’s obvious lack of 
credible candidates. Having^j^n his poll 
preparations early, Mulayam Singh stands 
a reasonable chance of retaining his 
strength of 20 in the Lok Sabha. That could 
make him the most substantial of the 
unaligned group. 

Sharad Pawar’s Nationalist Congress 
Party is fighting hard to harness the anti- 
incumbency foaor in its favour. On cur¬ 
rent reckoning, the going appears tough for 
him. The traditional Congress(I) vote 
appears to have split almost evenly in 
Maharashtra, leaving the BJP-Shiv Sena 
alliance the winner by a large maigin of the 
popular vote. Bui the stakes in overturning 
the discredited saffron alliance are strong 
and if Pawar is able to deploy his formida¬ 
ble political skills appropriately, he could 
benefit from a late surge. 

G.K. Moopanar’s Tamil Maanila 
Congress is fighting what appears a sym¬ 
bolic batde against the communalism ofthe 
BJP and the corruption of Jayalalitha. The 
personal prestige of some of its leaden may 
win it a handful of seats. But it would need 
a substantial bloc of unaligned parties in 
Parliament to team up with if it is to exert 
any leverage. 

The Bahujan Samaj Party, led by 
Kanshi Ram and Mayawati, is another 
party that has raised the symbolic batde to 
the level of fine art. It commands a sub¬ 
stantial 20 per cent share of the popular vote 
in Uttar Pradesh and is not a trivial player 
in Madhya Pradesh and Punjab. But its rep¬ 
resentation in Parliament has never been 
proportionate to its popular vote share and 
it remains averse to any kind of alliance that 
may dilute its unique political identity. 

In the most generous reckoning, the 
unaligned parties are unlikely to get much 
mote than 7 per cent or so of the seats in 
Parliament. That would make them not 
quite a substantial force in the inunediate 
post-eleaoral context. But as and when the 
potential sources of discord within the 
NDA b(^ to multifdy, their role could 
become more significant. ■ 
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Battle for survival 

The future of the Nationalist Congress Party hinges crucially on its electoral performance this time in 
Maharashtra, the home State of its leader Shared Pawar. 



Natlonalitt Congrau Party leader Shared Pawar releaeaa hie party’s manifesto In 
Mumbai on August 28. Former Lok Sabha Speaker and NCP leader P.A. Sangma Is 
to Ms left. 


in Mumbai 


F or the first time in democratic India, 
all the major political panics have begun 
to acknowledge the inevitability of coali¬ 
tion governance at the Centre. It is this fac¬ 
tor that ^ves some hope to the newly 
formed Nationalist Congress Party (NCP). 
The party’s survival is by and large linked 
to its showing in Maharashtra in the Lok 
Sabha eleaions. Sharad Pawar, its leader 
and former Union Defence Minister is 
playing a high stakes political game. 

Of Maharashtra’s 48 Lok Sabha seats, 
the NCP will contest 39 and support the 
Peasants and Workers Party (PWP) in one. 
It has offered eight seats to its partners in 
alliance collectively called the Progressive 
Democratic Front (PDF), who include the 
two Actions of the Republican Party of 
India (RPI), the Janata Dal (U), the 
Samajwadi Party (S.P.) and Sharad Joshi’s 
Swatantra Bharat Party. 

Pawar is a shrewd polidcian, but this 
dme he &ces serious disadvantages. First, 
he lacks the organisational infiastructure of 
his rivals. Second, in order to build his party 
he had to attract influendai Connessmen, 
but very litde dme was available for him to 
do this - hardly two months, between the 
formation of the NCP and the beginning 
of the cleaion campaigns. And third, com¬ 
pared to its opponents in the State, the 
NCP is strapp^ for cash. 

Despite these shortcomings, Pawar 
asserts that he will win a majority of seats 
in the State. Relying on his 32 years’ expe¬ 
rience in public life, vast rural support base 
and tremendous grasp of issues pertaining 
to the State, Pawar hopes to capitalise on 
the voten’ disillusionment with the four- 
and-a-half-year-old Shiv Sena-Bharadya 
Janata Party rule, marked by scandals and 
corrupdon charges. 

The saffron combine relies largely on 
the division of votes between the 
Congress(I) and the NCP. It also hopes to 
caslf ki on Prime Minsier Aral ^hari 
Vajpayee’s public meedngs in the State. As 
a BJP source admits, “Atsdji’s public meet' 
ings here are very important to us.” 


Both the NCP and the Shiv Sena-BJP 
do not consider the Congress(I) a formi¬ 
dable opponent because of its weak local 
leadership. A source in the NCP said; “In 
the 1998 Lok Sabha eleaions in 
Maharashtra, 44 per cent of the vote went 
to the Congress(l). After splitdng away 
from the Congress, we expect to get at least 
22 per cent of that share. The Shiv Sena- 
BJP had 42 per cent of the vote at that time. 
Tliis dme the NCP will take away about 15 
per cent of that vote. Plus we will get 4 per 
cent of the vote through the RPI. Our t^y 
thus comes to 4l per cent. The coalidon 
government’s tally drops to 35 per cent.” 
Thus the fight in Maharashtra is between 
the Shiv Sena-BJP and the NCP and its 
allies, the NCP leader argues. 

Pawar’s power in the State was amply 
demonstrate in the 1998 Lok Sabha elec- 
dons when the Congress(I) and its allies 
won 37 of the 48 seats, compared to the 15 
seats it had won in 1996. 

Pawar himself attributes the 1998 vic¬ 
tory to “the hatred that the people had 
de^oped for the Shhr Sena and B^P” as 


well as to the popular acceptance of the 
alliance between the Congress(I), the RPI 
and the S.P. 

Immediately after forming the NCP, 
Pawar sa about roping in Congress(I) 
members. Fifteen MPs (14 from the 
Congress(I) and one from the RPI) of the 
dissolved Lok Sabha joined Pawar right 
away. This gave the NCP an edge. 

Maharashtra has sue distria regions - 
western Maharashtra, north Maharahtra, 
Maiathwada, Vidarbha, Konkan and 
Mumbai. The highest number of Lok 
Sabha seats, 12, are in western 
Maharashtra, which has the rich and pow¬ 
erful sugar cooperadves that have tradi- 
donally supported the Congress. In faa, 
this is the only region where the NCP is 
engaged in a clear tug-of-war with the 
Congress(I). In an effort to consolidate his 
party’s posidon, Pawar won over four of the 
11 (>ngress(I) MPffrom here. In the con¬ 
stituencies of the remaining seven, includ¬ 
ing Batamad which is Pawar’s 
constituency, the NCP has a strong win¬ 
ning chance, except perhaps in Kar^ 
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‘No support for Sonia or BJP’ 


In the first 12 days of his election cam- 
paim in Maharashtra, Sharad Pawar, 
lea^ of the Nationalist Qingrcss Party 
(NCP), toured more than 200 vilh^ 
and towns by helicopter. His speeches 
dealt with Sonia Gandhi’s foreign origin 
or, as he punned in his speech, the vulahi 
haath (lorei^ hand); me fiulure of the 
BJP'led government to detea the infii' 
tradon in Kaigfi early, the price rise; and 
the plight of farmen and £Mts under saf¬ 
fron rule in Maharashtra. Pawar’s public 
meedngs attraaed only ^ir-sized crowds 
but this veteran of 32 yean dT public life 
remained unfazed: "It's not the size but 
the response that matters". Pawar spoke 
to Lyia Bavadam about the NCP’s 
prospects: 

► Whatuyourottasmentoftheposf-elec- 
turn prospect! of the parties other than the 
Conmss(I) and the BJP-Ud alhance? 

It is too eai^ to say. But I can say that 
ytt ate not going to associate with the BJP 
and we ate not going to support or asso¬ 
ciate with Sonia Gandhi. One has to see 
if there is any odier altemadve. 

^ Which uH-aUpudpartus will he impor¬ 
tant at the national i!nv/ after the elections? 

Unless and until one knows about the 
strength, this has no meaning. For 
instance, in 19%theJanataDalhadsome 
40 MPs. In 1998, the Janata Dal had six 
MPs. So the party might be important but 
uldmately its pe^rmance in the eleaion 
is most irnportant. 

^ HowUrnddyourautheBahujonSameg 
Pariy(BSP), for instance? 

A: I don’t think it wiU improve its 
position. In the last Parliament, it stood 
sixth or fifth in terms of numbers. It will 
be somewhere near that. 

^ How will the BJP's alliance wtth the 
Teltm Desam party ofN. Chandrahabu 
Nairn worhota in Andhra Pradesh? 

< There are two problcins that the TDP 
will face ifit is going^Io associate itself with 
the BJP. First, the State has a substantial 
population of minorities eqiecially in 
Taengana. Secondly, in the election 
process the Peo{de’s War Group plays an 
important role. These two sections will 
ptever support anybody who hobnobs 
;|Kitii the BJP. So that afibet him. 

say that the BJP has Ifi ^cou of 
fte vote, and if that infbtinai^ is cor- 
i&,rhen that 16 per cent can (haage the 
Mim position. 


Have you made any specific plans tfthe polls 
an indecisive? The NCP will be tn peat 
demand in a situatton like that. 

La us see. Two things are clear. No 
Sonia. No BJP. We will m happy to sit 
in the Opposition. 

► Sonia Gandhi has — 

iften said that the inter- * 

estsofthe country an dear 

to her. Will she apee not W nm 
to tah up the prime min- 
istership in national I 
interest? A 

If the people are not 
ready to accept (ha), 
what can she do? If other 
parties are not ready to 
support... at least 
Miuayam Singh and I 
are clear that we will not JH 

support... ^ ^ 

► Do you think the -— 

Conpessfl) will be wilUngto sacrifice Sonia 
Gandhi ifthe NCP helps it form the gov¬ 
ernment? 

The Congress wiU do anything. I 
know that a sizable section in the 
Congress does not want Sonia as Prime 
Minister. 

► Why did doey not come with you? 

They had no coun^, and secondly 

anyone who is interested in entering 
Parliament has to see how they will be able 
to do so. I have to accept and admit one 
thing. I have not created that kind of 
strength in a numba of States as ya where 
I will be able to bring someone into 
Parliament. My organisational sa-up is 
not ya buUt up. Ita only a few months 
since the NCP was started on June 10. It 
has not been possible for me to build up 
the party in Afferent States and that is 
why people stay away. Iftheywant to con¬ 
test aections, tiiey would prefer a safor 
party. A number of people hiweexpressed 
their views, that th^ ate not happy wi^ 
Sonia Gandhi, chat they are waiting for 
the appropriate time,.. 

^ Ihtve arcf Cotmres members in 
Maharashtra indkatea that they will shft 
to the NCP if you prove strotg^ 

In Maharashtra there is a sharp divi¬ 
sion and a bitta fight. , 

^ Whom weuldyottfindOcc^uAltitt the 
CoHpessasaprmemhdtterialaitiuBddt^ 

Why shoul4 we disclose duti^at this, 
juncture? First ,'Of vdgr dmuid Wt 
a(xq}t anyone nom the QsogiestHl^, 


should they not accept our candidate? 

► You wish to be Prime Minister? 

I will not get 270 seats... La us see 
what happens. If a person like Sonia 
Gandhi expects to be Prime Minista afia 
13 months of experi- 
g——jt|| ence in publ^Ufir... at 
I least I have hmgetdng 
elected contintiously 
for32years. 

1 > In the 1998 Lok 

^ Sabha eUctioie in 

M Maharashtra you were 

• M larpiy responsible for the 

1 ^ ^ Conpvss(l) doing much 

better dnm it did in 
1996. Do you think you 
can work du same magft 
bIB fiirtheNCP? 

^Br Wewillgaamajor- 

p ity in the State... 30 to 

-35 scats in the Lok 

Sabha. Ihcre is of course the problem of 
money. The Shiv Sena-BJP and die 
Congress have access to lots of money. We 
have no money but we’ve got the people. 
Our workers plead with us. Ihey say, 
"Saheb, just hold one sdha”. The people 
are determined to defeat the Sena-BJP. 
This factor and our alliance will ga us vic¬ 
tory. 

^ Are you isolaud in politics ri^ new? 
You hadearliersaidthat everyone tuaspm- 
ningftrryou. At public meetinp leaders as 
diverseasPramodM^jant Sonia GontUsi 
andBal Thackeng^ have hadsomeddngto 
say about you. 

I’m not imlated On the contrary, I 
seem to be in a good position if they ate 
all talking about me. 

^ b the NCP isolated in terms of money 
power, organisational abihties? 

Monetarily, yes. We are a voy young 


B Whiehare^Lageinterestpo tp sinte!^ 
esud in SMpoiftng ^ NCH 

The farmii^ community, the middle 
chss and jDafits. ‘ ' 

► Corpopattsuppofd^ 

Nm (0 mu^ I have a posond r^ 
tionship widt many corpoote hotttC* bm!, 
we’ve been cpotinUwis^ asking (d; 

hdip.’!hr t:995deedonft thm 

wade. ..•‘j,''* r . 






I4it. 




North Maharashtra has six Lok Sdrha 
seats, ofwhich the G}ngtess(I) won five last 
time. The tegion has three reserved con¬ 
stituencies. Two Congrcss(I) MPs form 
this region joined Pawar’s party. While 
K Dhule, Nasik and Malegaon (where the 
Janata Dal (U) has a stroi^ candidate) are 
safe consdtuencies for the NCP, the party 
will foce a tough fight in Nandurbar, 
Jalgaon and Erandol where the fight is 
between the BJP and the G)ngress(I). 

Marathwada has eight Lok Sabha seats, 
of which the Congress(I) won sue and the 
BJP two in the last elections. Pawar won 
over the Congress{I) MPs fi-om Hingoli 
and Parbhani. The NCP appears to be 
strong in Beed and Jalna, where the BJP 
member in the dissolved Lok Sabha, who 
has not been renominated, is believed to be 



working against the party candidate. The 
NCP appears to be weak in Nanded, 
Aurangabad, Latur and Osmanabad. The 
Latur seat has consistendy gone to the 
Congress candidate and former Speaker of 
the Lok Sabha Shivraj Patil. His devoted 
following is referred to as MaMuLi, an 
acronym for “Marwaris, Muslims and 
Lingayats”. 

Marathwada is crucial to Pawar. With 
its large Dalit and tribal populations, the 
region has been a centre of social turmoil 
for decades. In 1996, the Cor^ess(Iflost 
almost all of Marathwada but regained 
most of the region in 1998. The Shiv Sena, 
which had grabbed four seats in 1996, is 
unlikely to repeat that perfomance. Pawar 
claims that Shiv Sena "shakhas are being 
closed and their boys are joining the NCP. 
They are veiy disillusioned.” The Renapur 
Assembly constituency in Beed distria has 
f evoked special interest since Deputy Chief 
Minister Gopinath Munde of the BJP is in 
the firay here. Munde has a large following 
among his Vanjara tribe but alleged acts of 
high-handedness by the members of his 
family during Shiv Sena-BJP rule could 
work in favour of the NCP candidate, 
Radhakrishna Patil, who was a member of 
the last Lok Sabha. 

On September 4, Munde’s brother 


^Every dUimee will undergo changes’ 


xAiuircHAtitnitfXi 

,'■,. "-- ,. ^ ,^.1 " , . iii , i H i ' I . , , ' .1 I 

G eneral sECRmRY o£ the 

Nadooaluit Cot^ra Paiqr, PA 
S$ngn», bdievts that pone of die.major 
poUticai fotmanops - the BiP-ted 
Nafionai, Democratic Alliance (I^A). 
die Congt^(i) and ks allies, or the 
NGP and its {tartnen - will remain 
intact after the outcome of die Lok 
fiabht ete^iona m known. 

Speaking to Prot^ne in Calcutta, 
Sangiim predicted a Kui^ Padauneti^ a 


aert^ role, fik said: "Every aB£^^ 
und^ duu^ the dectipas. In 

die pQstiek«^ sctiaijib, dt poiidc4 

poi^ willwimeis a teai^fUBMt at the 
national level AhungPadumaitwill fol¬ 
low a fiactured nundan whereby the 
SharadPauw-led NCP will playacrudal 
role.* San^iu ruled out any alliance 
between die NCP and die NDA 
. Sangma, a foimer Lok Sabha 
Speaker aitd once the most prominent 
COf^cnCI) leader ftom among the 


northeastern Sates, rejected the pow' , 
bilii}^ of the NCP i«tumin| '^ thf 
Coi^ess(I} under Sonia ; 

{uedieted a split in the Congress(i^i|^ 
what he desenbed Would be its 
^ ever drubbing in the Lok Sd>ha . 
) tiohs. This would lead to an 
revolt and there would be a deifiand ^ 
a change of leadership, he ss^ : 

added diat such a change wtndd help 
the Congres$(I) mend tndi the 
NCP. The BJP and the Coi»pess(D 
were fighting die polls on npn-laHesi lik 
said. "One of them is ba^'|nojectiog 
Vajpayee and the odiet; Sbm Candhi.’ 

. Following Siuigmi’s appteciidon 
of.Trinamui Coi^jnslkader Mamata. 
'3a^eijee for her "tittukiUi role pis-a-vis 
. the BJ^kd NDA^ d^ was specula-^ 
tion iit West. Bengal diat the NCP 
mi^t join fb^wid} bet, Sangma said 
dot Miunata k^htt opdons open 
by not join^; the NDA. Sangma 
appepA to be'hOt averse to closer ties 
vtidi theTtinamul Coiwess if the NCP 
geaano^tium^ to puy actudal role 
after the sections. ■ 1 


Pandit Anna Pandurang Munde was 
stabbed by a group of 50 men all^^dly 
belonging to the CongressO) and the NCP. 
His attackers alleged that Mui^de’s broth¬ 
er, while campaigning, had been announc¬ 
ing to the crowm that the local NCP and 
Congress(I) candidates had withdrawn 
their candidature. 

. While touring Beed, Pawar was greet- 

^ ed by ecsatic party workers vdio assured 
him that Munde’s chances were damaged 
by his brother’s behaviour. Party wod^ 
said that Munde was "so wotried abotit fiis 


chances here that he is not leaving his con 
stituency”. Munde got Vajpayee and 
Pramod Mahajan to address public meet¬ 
ings inilenapur. While Vajpayee addressed 
one meeting, Mahajan addressed some half 
a dozen. Former BJP MLA Vimal 
Mundada has shifted to the NCP. 
Mundada had for long complained ofbeing 
ddeiined by Munde. 

Vidaibha, which has 11 Lok Sabha 
seats, has had a record ofbeing politically 
volatile. In 1998 the Congtess(I) won all 


the seats here; whereas its 1996 tally was 
just two. The 1998 victory was laigely 
because of the alliance with the RPI. This 
time the RPI is fractured; two factions are 
with the Congress(I) and two with the 
NCP. Pawar has achieved some success 
here by winning over the Congress(I) mem¬ 
bers of the last Lok Sabha from Bhandara 
and Wardha. The Congrcss(I)’s morale, 
however, received a boost because of the 
all iance with the !Prakash Ambedkar and 
R.S. Gavai fections of the RPI. Ambedkar’s 




group is strong in Akola, Washim and 
Mumbai, while Gavai is strong in 
Amravati. The RPI faction led by Ramdas 
Athavale, which is an NCP ally, has $i^ 
port all over Maharashtra While it is diffi¬ 
cult to be specific about Athavale’s areas of 
influence, the merger of the Khobragade 
Action with the Athavale fiction has 
improved the prospects of Pawar’s alliance 
in Marathwada and Vidarbha. 

There has been considerable shuffling of 
seats between parties and candidates in 
Vidarbha The Congress(I) member in the 
dissolved Lok Sabha from Bhandara Piafiil 
Patel, contests on the NCP ticket this time 
from Chimur, where he is pitted s^nst 
Joinder Kavadc of the RPI flicaon that has 
allied itselfwith theCongress(I). Kavade rep¬ 
resented Chimur m the previous Lok Sabha 
The Congress(I) has put up Dr. Shrikant 
Jhichkar against die NCP’s jagdish 
Nimbathe in Bhandara. The relatively 
unknown Nunbathe is expected to benefit 
from PrafuJ Patel’s campaigning In 
Washim, former Chirf Minister 
Sudhakkarrao Naik, who has pined the 
NCP, will campaign for the NCP candidate, 
Javed Khan. Tlie NCP is expcaed to wm a 
big chunk of Muslim vote as well as the 
Banjara (Naik’s community) vote. There is 
considerable uncertainty in the Ramtek con¬ 
stituency since all the candidates are new. 

The NCP IS strong in Yavatmal, where 
It has fielded former BJP MP Rajabhau 
Thakre Thakre lost in 1998 to die 
Congress(l) by less than 60,000 votes. 

The coastal Konkan region, which has 
five scats, is the chink in the Congress(I) 
armour In 1998 the party got just one scat 
in the region. Pawar admits that the region 
has been neglected. In the Kulaba con¬ 
stituency, the PDF will support the 
Peasants and Workers Party candidate, 
Ramshet Thakur, who is expcaed to retain 
his seat. Janata Dal (S) stalwart Madhu 
Dand^vate, who contests from Rajapur, the 
southern-most constituency in the State, 
faces Sutesh Prabhu, Shiv Sena member in 
die last Lok Sabha. 

Mumbai, a Shiv Sena bastion, has sut 
seats. In 1996 the Congress(I) did not win 
any seats, but in 1998 itwon three with the 
help of Its alhes. The NCP and its allies con¬ 
test all scats in Mumbai. 

Although Pawar has consistendy ruled 
out any alliance with the BJP, it is believed 
that the BJP had considered a mutually 
benefiaal alliance with the NCP in the 
StatASach an alliance would have benefit- 
ed ^ BJP, which has lost considerable 
stiei^j^ fspecially in Mumbai, because of 
the sttQPg‘arm tacdcs and corrupt ways of 
the Sena. ■ 


Anti-Con^ess, anti-BJP mood 


Samajwadi Party (S.P.) president ^Many of diem. inebuU 
MulayamSin^Yadayhasbemonthe allies ittch <a the CPI(M) 
campaign oaiT for the past one and a die main enen^ now. 
half months, mosdy in Tha 

Uttar Pradesh where 
his party contests 83 of 
the 85 U>k Sabha seats. 

He has also made trips 
to Maharashtra, 

Rajasthan, Madhya 
Pradesh and Gujarat 
where the S.P. has 
fielded candidates. 

When Venkitesh 
Ramakrishnan met 
him in Delhi for an 
Interview, Mulayam 
Singh Yadav was 
upb^t, obviously 

undeterred by reports over. Th 

of erosion of the S.P.’s support base, the premises on which th 
especially among the minorities. Rashtnya Janata Dal (RJ 

Excerpts: Rashtnya Loktantnk Mot 

At that time we want 

► Whatever happened to your ^rts to Vajpayee government ar 
formadiirdfrontasanaitemauvetoboth to me Sangh Pativar’s o 
the Congress(I) and the BJPi fascist rule. We were tea 

We have forged an alliance in Congress(I), the larges 
Maharashtra with the Nationalist party, an opportunity to i 

Congress Party, the Republican Party of However, the Congre$s(I 
India (Athav^e), the Peasants and ably in fulfilling this 
Workers Party and the Janata Dal Instead, it competed wii 
(Secular) led by Deve Gowda. In Uttar asserting its commitment 

Pradesh too the NCP and the Even the Congres 

Samajwadijanata Party (SJP) led by for- Committee passed a i 
mer Prime Minister Chandra Shekhar underline this point. / 
are with us. In Gujarat and Rajasthan Congressd) leaders are 
we have ah understanding with the votaries of proteaing tl 
NCP and other like-minded parties. In They are trying to teach u 
States vdiere we do not have formal tie- secularism. Nothing co 
ups because of seat allocation problems, ridiculous than this, 
forces opposed to the Congress(I} and ^ Theaneralimpressioni 
the BJP are ralljdng around the most die is essentiaUy 
influendal alternative in each cop' Oingress(I) and die BJP ih 
stituency. This varies from Sute jfo States. 

State, sometimes from constituenty |to Some sections of the 

consdtuenty. / dnj of eodverdng litdi# j 

^ But such aUiances seem too weak to poUd^ society. But Ihd 
nudeeat^realimpactontheilectondoiut- ralhdcspctaUyand^alidc 
come. 

The fundamental ptoUem'^s^ of the BJP or die d^ruMtle nde 
many of our non*Congtess(l), non*BjP the 

fiien^ is dut they hays lost confidence die lintd Ppadf 

in themsdves. Uicy haV* foiled to tdad yuiMliCoffksd 
tlu and^Congnsid), apd-BP dtedd 
among domiimt ti;cdons,'l am uwo,, 

^ realim foe dttlwM".daif 
electkmint^^eotheouc, 


fhMai^ of diem, including your former 
allies such as the CP1(M), see the BJP Os 
die main enemy now. 

That is their pet- 
I cepdon. The S.P. has 
I its own percepdon of 
I the nadonal situation. 
I As for as I am con¬ 
cerned there is no 
doubt chat pardes such 
as the CP1(M) have 
made a grievous error 
in assessing the situa- 
don. I am sure they will 
correa their mistake in 
course of dme. 

|Sr ^But^hadsasdear- 

I Her mat the days <f 

J _ ‘anti-Congressism’ are 

over. That was one of 
the premues on which die S.P. and me 
Rashtnya Janata Dal (RJD) formed the 
Rashtnya Loktantnk Morcha. 

At that time we wanted to oust the 
Vajpayee government and put an end 
to me Sangh Panvar’s communal and 
fascist rule. We were ready to give the 
Congressd), the largest Opposidon 
party, an opportunity to lead this fi^t. 
However, the Congre$s(I) foiled miser¬ 
ably in fulfilling this responsibility. 
Instead, it competed with the BJP in 
asserting its commitment to Hindutva. 
Even the Congress Working 
Committee passed a resoludon to 
underline this point. After all this, 
Congressd) leaders are tiying to be 
votaries of proteaing the minorides. 
They are trying to teach us foe values of 
secularism. Nothing could he more 
ridiculous than this. 

^ Theaneralimpressionisdiatdiistime 
die is essentiaUy between die 
Qingress(I) and the BJP in a majority of 
States. 

Some secdons of foe media do not 
dm of converting Indfo info a hlpdar 
potid^ society. But India is old* 








IM is the 


dstt 
,' Rao 


'l‘S^ 


Uk 


she 

is hap^ . d»e pedbknsRop <» die 

Sisisnyi j^ta Pany4c(l bMiidon gav- 
ehunstt s^ cjqMcts it to Ktuffl to power. 
She toU Fmdine that the Trinamul 
Congress wai)inia’‘6ienclfy” govanmat 
at the Cende which wouki honour the 
Bengal Padc^ihie Vajp^goymunent 
Ivul anoouiKed, iovinti^ economic 
‘'irregularities’’ committed fay ^Left 
Front Gotvenumtu in WestBer^ and 
sendCenual.teamstodvHSeethewf and 
ordtt situatiohiaifaeStatc. She said: ^e 
Trinamul will huge ties with whidtew 
par^ is ready to fight the Communist 
Patiy of India (Mai^). The removal of 
the CPI(M)4^ government in Wet 
BeOgd is our ultimate aim. To fulfil this 
objective the Trinamul will |oin the gov¬ 
ernment at the Cmtre if it is headed by 
Atal Behari Valpayn.” 

Mamata Banerjee said that her patty 


^iivmiuneht 
hetaiuieithad^ 
peopfe’s 

provide exietM.iiiiip(M 
to thegomiudi^tTadih 
cl^on, she said, ..dhe 
{Mnyso^tamandaufo 
join . the goveimnieat; 

Althoi^ dm cftanifiKto. 
of the Ttmamul Coi^gred 
promises a stable government under 
Vajpayee’s leaderihip. it does not seek to 
bring in le^starion mat will ensure a full 
term for a govenunenn at suggested by 
.other National Democratic Alliance 
(HOA) parmdfs. 

%e tetteiMed diat the BJP was not 
"untouchable”; howevef, she pointed out 
that her party had nM entered an dUiance 
with it but ^ nierdy made seat adjust- 
inents.‘‘Soffle say that the BJP is a com- 
muhaf party that demolished the Bdbti 
Masjid. When the Election Commisaon 
has recognised the patty and the people 
have votm for ft, howcaii itbe untouai-' 
abld If dm BJP is guilty of demolishing 


DA$U KISAVA RAO 

‘inByidertkba4 


X the polU again with the waiadya 
Janata Party as-an aliiaAce partner am 
the gap of a decai^. The nacr uartma iiid, 
the-CWinuftitt Pat^d^ It^:ad4 
Conmiun^ Party <a iiidm;;Ciiiiijnd*^. 


fiMU|bt%'agaioat'dm CongmspO^'l^f^: ^ 
. 49 ^ Loit Sii^ Jetecdons and 4 i^!.w 

arid 

ftfi 






mentdiiu was formed after 
dm IWA dedionS. 

. leaden aid(tidiyle(%e ni^; 

> 

i stance, dm l^ . pardei . 
r . patted wmwhh it < 

I . .. .The CongpoaQO .and 
:4 dm' LsBi' parties omt* 
4dri<|^.thaTpl^ti 
f ift pppdttUnjstic and 
i sedihr fidiric of dm 

Naidu, however. 

‘ <rf dm United 

ids chda to ddier 
BlJPk As the TDP 
]^'jU;and4j0ilgress plank, 
He believed that if 
rb power at dm 
i.<qiiledp.the dsch^'^, Mi 
ll^Pradnfai.'^'' ., 
dauimd^ytfW: 

IgplBlt^idfitadiM piif^ 


mm 


atdmiCnimafTimi 
dacaipkiafiSmdtp 

. .ftK 

I98?dh^Wj^ ^th aiW‘^;' 
widi .4fc'-’‘ia|jj#uiif ^ 
Coi^gi^” 

bdievet ttownlnnld^ 
ate not wotried dKN&'dMh^-. 
security undaf*'ViuptW;e^y< 
led gov«iunent. oepiiW V 
there were no communal riots ^ningW; \ 
13-month tenure. .i 

The manifesto of the Triflatmif f 
Conetess has praised Vakuyee ibtjdmw^ 
in'v&ch he handled m BJFs aSiaihqff’^ 
parmers and ran the goveriuoeiltv; 
Howeva.itis silent on SoniaGanAu’sIhp^' ’ 
dgn origin, a key issue in dieNDA.’Oam^ 
paign. Mamau Banerjee said: To kaem v 
dm issue out of our manifesto isourpai^a^'. 
decision andoneshou]dnotteadtSQdiik|ml'.> 
into it Our decision is fioaL Eye|it‘'i^^thi,4?’ 
event ofahungParliamentTriiMEi^ira^ 

. not desert the BJP and joinanyodiiirp^^'^^ 

' kal fbrmadon that may leqidis 
port to fbnn a government. ■. 

‘ ^ * 'Vi. 

I refused to diium ics.bpi^p 

I mitmenttosmilaris^'j^l 

I the saine reason, they ssy,'*’ 

I dieTDPstiUdocsndtVripl^; 

I to job the 
: National Demoaii^S( 
AlUance (NDA), or a 
' ernmentitm^feitni: v ^ 
What dmn will be iheA* 
TDFs role if dm decdoori', 
yidd ahungParlkmendlii'’.*- 

the first place; T13Pi^de^/t 

discoum dmtMsdfathiy'^ ri« 
hms Lok Sahhat-thqrmi^'yl 
that Vajpayee wul heviodecattf.FnaM^ 
Ministerwidtafaiggaaaiidpfe-’Efael^ ' 
will'condnue to edend Iwm^naedadd'' 
oopifitiattd suppQErib.lut'.GovenMmrit 'i 
wkhout prtjuoioem-its: commitment, to.^ 
senilariitB Stdfiue ofataodititii 
Aoeprdit^ip panylmidhts; dmdom 
eiimofaiaioiiaiisedurparty, ^ 
wpuMli^dfekwAyW^ plw 

and Vajpayee, 
ifjkufitams hi Hydioi^:^ 

' he^ed pcaise 









■ POLITICS 


A strategy against communalism 

The Left parties share varying perceptions about the politico! approach to be adopted vis-a-vis 
Congress(l) in the current context. However, in view of the need to mobilise democratic and secular 
forces against the BJP and its communal agenda, they have evolved State-specific electoral tactics. 


VENKITESH RAMAKRISHNAN 

in New Delhi 


T he four main Left parties - the 
Communist Party of India (Marxist), 
the Communist Party of India, the 
Revolutionary Socialist Party and the 
Forward Bloc - face the September- 
October elections on the basic premise that 
their representation in the 13th Lok Sabha 
has to be increased. This, in their view, is 
essential to advance “the struggle against 
the reactionary communal forces repre¬ 
sented by the Bharatiya Janata Patty and 
the struggle for alternative policies in gov¬ 
ernment”. These parties expea that elec¬ 
tions will throw up a hung Parliament, and 
in such a situation having a significant 
strength in Parliament is crucial. 

In order to enhance their parliamen¬ 
tary strength, the Left parties have to 
improve their position not only in States 
such as West ^ngal, Kerala and Tripura, 
where they already have a strong base and 
are in power, but in other 
areas, where they have no 
strong moorings of their 
own. It is in this context that 
the need to strike alliances 
with other secular and 
democratic parties has been 
emphasised. In the opinion 
of Left leaders this kind of 
cooperation and mobilisa¬ 
tion of secular and democra¬ 
tic forces will lead to the 
evolution of another Thiid 
Front, which will present a 
path of governance that is 
fundamentally difierent 
ftom the course followed by 
the G>ngress(I) and the BJP. 

However, even while 
sharinjt.this general percep¬ 
tion Jh Left parties disagree 
on Iw to a(^m the elec- 
toral objective, ■he CPI(M) 
and tkeCPI have underlined 
that all efforts must now be 
conoent^ted on preventing 


the BJP from returning to piower through 
the National Democratic Alliance (NDA) 
which it leads. They consider this their 
paramount responsibility because the 
Hindu Right represented by the BJP has 
marked tremendous growth in recent years. 
The CPI(M) argues that the central task 
having been identified, it will be detiimen- 
tal to take a position of equidistance from 
the BJP and the Congress(I) as advocated 
by the Samajwadi Party (S.P.) of Mulayam 
Singh Yadav and the Nationalist Congress 
Party (NCP) led by Sharad Pawar. This line 
of the CPIfM) is based on a candid admis¬ 
sion that the contours of the Third Front 
are yet unclear and that the proposed enti¬ 
ty docs not have the ability to take on the 
BJP-led alliance politically. 

In view of this line, the CPI(M) has 
refrained from aligning itself with the S.P. 
or the NCP although both parties fece the 
BJP-led alliance as their principal opponent 
in the areas of their strength, Uttar Pradesh 
and Maharashtra respectively. The CPI (M) 



CPi(M) gMwnI Mciwtary HaikMwn Singh Swjeet and PoNt Buraw 
members S. Ramaolianilran PUM and Prak^ Karat 


was a small but important ally of the S.P. 
in Uttar Pradesh until the 1998 elections, 
and both were memben of the erstwhile 
United Front (U.F.). 

The CPI agrees that it is counter-pro¬ 
ductive to remain equidistant from the BJP 
and the Congress(I), but it has a difierent 
perception of the S.P. and the NCP. The 
CPI leadership believes that although the 
S.P. and the NCP have “failed to understand 
the Struve against communal forces in the 
right perspective, these parties should not be 
kept away from a larger secular platform.” 

Interestingly, the smaller parties ofthe 
Left - the RSP and the Forward Bloc - are 
closer to the S.P.-NCP position. These par¬ 
ties have asserted that they would like to 
maintain a policy of equidistance from the 
Congress(I) and the BJP. In fact, the two 
parties had taken this position as early as 
April, when efforts were made to form an 
alternative government after the foil of the 
BJP-led government. While the CPI and 
the CPI (M) were ready to support a minor¬ 
ity Congress(I) government 
I from outside, the RSP and 
g the Forward Bloc made it 
* dear that they would not 
“ support such an arrange¬ 
ment. They wanted a Third 
Front government put in 
place with the Congress(I) 
supporting it from outside. 


T he 

r^d to eleaoral 
strategies have refleaed in 
the alliances the Left panics 
have formed with other sec¬ 
ular patties. Highlighting 
the centrality of the frght 
against the BJP, the CPI and 
the CPI(M) evolved specific 
tactics for States such as 
Andhsii Pradesh, Punjab and 
Tamil Naduand wonted out 
seat adjustments with the 
Congtess(I) arid the All 
India Anna Dravida 
Munnetia Kazhagam 
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(AIADMK), among others. Although both 
the CPI and the CPI(M) had negotiations 
with the Rashtriyajanata Dal (RJD) led by 
Laloo Prasad Yadav in Bihar, only the 
CPI(M) could clinch an accord with it. 

The Left had consistendy opposed all 
these principal non-BJP parties not only on 
ideological and political grounds but also 
on account of doubts about the political 
and moral integrity of their leaders. Despite 
this, the CPI and the CPI(M), after con¬ 
siderable inner-party debate, decided to 
align themselves with these forces on the 
round that the paramount political task at 
and was to halt the advancement of right- 
wing communal forces. The popular 
response to the new electoral alignments, 
particularly in States such as Tamil Nadu 
and Punjab, indicate that the decision of 
the CPI and CPRM) has found considei 
able public acceptance. 

The lack of agreement on electoral 
strategies prevented the Left parties from 
coming out with a joint manifesto. Central 
to this inability is the candid admission of 
the CPI and the CPRM) that a Third Front, 
which would chan a path independent from 
that of the Congress(I) and the BJP, is yet 
to take shape. The Left parties’ joint mani¬ 
festo in 1998 had branded the Congress® 
a party that had d^nerated both political¬ 
ly and organisationally and castigated lit for 
pursuing economic policies that hurt the 
people’s interests, betraying its secular her¬ 
itage by compromising with communal 
forces, and promoting corruption in public 
lift. The manifesto had said that it was this 
dismal record of the Congress(I) that led to 
its humiliating defeat in me 1996 eleaions. 
It projected the U.F. as an alternative to the 
“discredited” Congress(I) and as a firm sec¬ 
ular response to the communal platform of 
the BJP. 

According to the CPI and CPRM) lead¬ 
ers, there is no entity like the U.F. to be pre¬ 
sented before the eleaorate this time. 
During the 13 months of BJP rule the U.F. 
collap^ with two of its principal con¬ 
stituents, the Telugu Desam Party (TDP) 
and the Dtavida Munnetra Kazhagam 
(DMK) turning allies oftheBJP.Accormng 
to CPRM) general secretary Harkishan 
Singh Surjeet, accepting the collapse of the 
U.F. realistically and seeking modified ways 
and means to defbt the communal threat 
is not tantamount to succumbing to the 
Congress®. Suijeet said that there were no 
two pinions among the Left parties that 
“the Congress®’s basic policies do not pro¬ 
vide a dmocradc alternative to the BJP”. 
The CPRM) elecdon maniftsto itself had 
made it dear, he pointed out. • 

Suijeet «ud tluu on economic policy 



CPI general secretary A.B. Bardhan. 


the BJP and the Congress had no basic dif¬ 
ferences. Whether it was privatisation and 
further liberalisation, or the opening up of 
the insurance sector or the question of the 
Patents Bill, the Congress(I) had no alter¬ 
native to the BJP-led government’s stands 
on these issues. The RSP and the Forward 
Bloc, however, tend to believe that the U.F. 
or a similar Third Front can be built by the 
Left by joining hands with parties such as 
the NCP and the S.P., which pursue an 
anti-BJP, anti-Congress(I) line. 

In fact, an intense discussion had taken 
place within the CPRM) on this issue when 
the NCP was formed. Among the opinions 
expressed was the one that advocated align¬ 
ment with the NCP at least in Maharashtra. 
This came from a section of the Kerala unit 
of the party. Some of the participants in the 
discussion even recommended the severing 
of ties with the Congress(I) in all parts of 
the country. The Kerala unit had its own 
compulsions for advancing this line. For, 
unlike in West Bengal and Tripura, the 
other two power bases of the party, in 
Kerala the party’s principal opponent is the 
Congress®. Secondly, the Congress 
(Socialist), a constituent of the CPRM)-led 
Left Democratic Front in Kerala, had 
merged with the NCP. In this situation a 
posidon of equidistance from both the 
Congress(I) and the BJP would have helped 
its campaign immensely. Reports from 
Kerala suggest that despite the and-BJP line 
prevailing over the equidistance policy, sec¬ 
tions of the Kerala leadership state that the 
Congress(I) will have to support a Third 
Front government. 

However, the manifestoes and election 
policy documents of the Left parties agree 
on most other issues. These documents 
assert that the Left platform represents the 
aspirations of all sections of the working 
people, of all patriotic citizens who are com- 


I mined to a socially and economically just 
■ order. The parties affirm their resolve to 
‘ strengthen the Left as the guardian of the 
interests of the workii^ people and the 
promoter of self-reliant growth, employ¬ 
ment, equal opportunities and reduction of 
inequalities. All four parties criticise the 
mindless economic liberalisation and point 
out that economic reforms require a differ¬ 
ent orientation. They speak in unison 
about the need to implement land reform 
and the enormous contribution made by 
the Left-led governments of West Bengal, 
Kerala and Tripura in this respect. 

The four parties agree that the 13- 
month stint of the Vajpayee Government 
was an uiunitigated disaster for the coun¬ 
try, which threatened the very basis of the 
secular principles enshrined in the 
Constitution. The policy statements of the 
parties also warn that secular and democ¬ 
ratic values, which had become part of the 
common consciousness of the Indian peo¬ 
ple, would be eroded if the BJP continues 
in government. The parties agree that the 
Vajpayee Government has through the 
Poldiran nuclear tests as well as by gener¬ 
ating the Kargil crisis aggravated the strains 
on national unity. The arbitrary dismissal 
of the Chief of the Naval Staff, Admiral 
Vishnu Bhagwat, and the refusal to discuss 
the matter in the Parliament have also been 
highlighted by the Left parties as actions 
endangering national security. 

The parties allege that the Government 
instilled fear and insecurity among the 
minorities by allowing the Viswa Hindu 
Parishad (VHP) and the Bajrang Dal, both 
members of the Sangh Parivar, to attack 
Christians and Muslims. The economic 
policy of the Government gave a bonanza 
to foreign capital and big business and 
impsed heavy burdens on the common 
people. By dismantling the Public 
Distribution System to benefit private 
traders, the Left parties say, the BJP has left 
the urban por at the mercy of black-mar¬ 
keteers, hoarders and profiteers in the mat¬ 
ter of buying essential commodities. The 
Vajpayee Government is also accused of 
being complacent and committing grave 
diplomatic errors following the euphoria 
created over the bus ride to Lahore. 

The Left parties have launched a cam¬ 
paign on these issues. The ppular response 
is rated as satisfaaoiy by the leadership, 
both in their power bases and in areas where 
they are weak. In the 1998 elections the Left 
parties totalled 48 seats, of which 32 
belonged to the CPRM), nine to the CPI, 
five to the RSP and two to the Forward 
Bloc. By all indications, the Left is aiming 
at 70 to 80 seats this time. ■ 



■ POLITICS 


Coalition constraints 

With the 6JP leadership sending out mixed signals on contentious issues, the NDA appears to suffer 
from 0 problem of cohesion. 


V.VENKATESAN 

in New Delhi 

I N the flection campaign, Prime 
Minister Atal Bchari Vajpayee tried to 
score a point over his rival, Congress(I) 
president Sonia Gandhi, on the matter of 
the dharma of coalition governance. 
While Soma Gandhi clearly preferred sin¬ 
gle-parry rule, Vajpayee indicated that he 
would form a coalition government even 
if the Bharatiya Janata Party got a major¬ 
ity on its own. His message to the elec¬ 
torate was that the BJP was more willing 
to share power with its alliance partners 
than the Congress(I), which would con¬ 
sider a coalition arrangement only if it 
failed to get a majority. 

BJP leaders say that the era of coali¬ 
tions is here and that only the BJP is hon¬ 
est enough to accept this reality. With the 
Third Front in disarray and the 
Congress(l) refusing to share power, the 
BJP-led National Democratic Alliance 
sees itself as the only formation capable of 
forming the next government. 

However, does the BJP mean what it 
professes.’ The NDA does not include 
many parties with which the BJP has seat 
adjustments, for instance, the Telueu 
Desam Party in Andhra Pradesh and the 
Trinamul Congress in West Bengal. 
Although the TDP has scat adjustments 
with the BJP in the Lok Sabha and 
Assembly elections, it is not a party to the 
NDA manifesto. TDP chief and Andhra 
Pradesh Chief Minister N. Chandrababu 
Naidu, who campaigned jointly with 
Vajpayee and praised his leadership at 
public meetings, has not indicated 
whether the TDP’s post-election tics with 
the BJP would extend beyond issue-based 
support from outside. 

Vajpayee admitted that he will have to 
apply a “little pressure” on the TDP to join 
his Ministry, if the NDA returns to power. 
If thfa.Cqpgress(I) is unwilling to share 
po\i|Khi^ friendly panics, the TDP is 
eqiilp^luctant to be seen to share power 
with the BJP. After the Vajpayee 
GovMment collapsed last April, 
Ch|^aBbabu Naidu said that the TDP’s 


ties with the BJP were over. Electoral com¬ 
pulsions forced him to renew the ties even 
though the BJP State unit demanded more 
lx>k Sabha and Assembly seats than what 
he was willing to spare. 

Even as it backed Vajpayee’s leader¬ 
ship, the Trinamul Congress released its 
own manifesto. Its leader Mamata 
Banerjee did not challenge Sonia 
Gandhi’s leadership qualifications; nor 
did she endorse the NDA’s declaration 
that it would bring an amendment to the 
Constitution in order to deny high con¬ 
stitutional posts to naturalised citizens. In 
her campaign, unlike that of the other 
NDA partners, Sonia Gandhi’s foreign 
origins were not mentioned. 

The NDA is a loose formation. Its con¬ 
stituents have the option to walk out of the 
alliance when it suits them. The BJP, by 
virtue of its dominant status, can bring in 
any new party to the NDA without con¬ 
sulting other allies, a privilege that other 
constituents of the NDA do not have. This 
was obvious when the Samata Party and 
the Lok Shakti sought to force the entry of 
the Janata Dal (United) led by Sharad 
Yadav into the NDA. Senior BJP leaders 
resisted the move at the behest of its 
Karnataka unit, even though Vajpayee was 
inclined to admit the party into the NDA. 

The BJP finally gave in and agreed to 
seat adjustments with the JD(U) in Bihar 
and Karnataka, even though it left open the 
question ofadmittingJD(U) leadersSharad 
Yadav, J.H. Patel and Ram Vilas Paswan 
into the NDA. BJP leaders in Karnataka are 
not willing to share power with JD(U) lead¬ 
ers, despite the seat adjustments that are in 
place. When it replaced the Haryana Vikas 
Congress with the Indian National Lok Dal 
as its alliance partner in Haryana, the BJP 
did not find it necessary to consult its part¬ 
ners in the NDA. 

The BJP’s new ally in Tamil Nadu, 
the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam 
(DMK), withdrew its nominees in 
Maharashtra, Karnataka and Andhra 
Pradesh in favour of other NDA candi¬ 
dates to help the BJP form a stable gov¬ 
ernment at the Centre. The Communist 
Party of India (Marxist) qu^tioned the 


DMK’s move in view of the Shiv Sena’s 
history of “anti-Tamil jingoism” in 
Mumbai. However, the Shiv Sena did not 
show any such gesture towards the BJP. 
The party has fielded candidates against 
the BJP in States other than Maharashtra. 

The BJP-Biju Janata Dal alliance in 
Orissa also suffers from inconsistencies. 
The BJP State unit is not willing to oblige 
the BJD’s quest for dominant status in the 
alliance. As per the formula worked out 
in the 1998 elections, the BJD is contest¬ 
ing 12 seats and the BJP nine. The BJD 
has allowed nine JD(U) MLAs to enter 
the party without conceding their 
demands for the Lok Sabha ticket. The 
BJD did not fieed the BJP’s request to 
change candidates in two constimencics, 
Dhenkanal and Jajpur. The BJD was 
averse to George Fernandes’ move to 
bring together the splinter groups of the 
Janata Dal within the NDA under the 
JD(U) umbrella. 

In Bihar, the BJP made no major sac¬ 
rifices to accommodate the JD(U). The 
BJP decided to contest 29 of the 54 seats, 
three less than what it contested in 1998 
in alliance with the Samata Party. Though 
the JD(U) demanded 27 seats, the BJP 
spared only three in addition to the 22 
that the Samata Party had in 1998. The 
Samata Party had spared two for the 
Janata Dal out of its quota in 1998. 

Even as the other NDA partners have 
to live with the BJP’s dominant status, it 
is doubtful whether the BJP has given up 
its stand on core issues, such as building 
the Ram temple at Ayodhya, abrogation 
of Article 370, which confers special sta¬ 
tus on Jammu and Kashmir, and the 
enactment of a uniform civil code. 
Govindachaiya, BJP general secretary and 
a key member of the party’s think-tank, 
remarked that the party remained com¬ 
mitted to the core issues which are miss¬ 
ing from the NDA’s manifesto. 

Lok Shakti |eader and Union 
Commerce Minister Ramakrishna H^e 
has threatened to walk out of the ruling 
coalition if the BJP revived ite stand on 
these core issues, i^ch would weaken the 
secular fidiric of the nation. B 
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■ POLITICS 


V 


Slander campaign 

A new style of electioneering focusses on 
personal vilification rather than issues. 

V.VENKATESAN 


Monica Lewinsky. Party of eunuchs. Nothing more than a moth¬ 
er of two children. Susptaous deals. EltzaMh Taylor. Can a 
woman accuse a man ofcheatingherinpolitics?How does a bach¬ 
elor have a son-in-law? 

T hese arc but some samples of the juicy exchanges 
between senior flinaionanes of rival national parries dur¬ 
ing the 1999 eleaion campaign. Innuendoes and invectives 
are routine components of any campaign but all previous 
records were broken in the run-up to the 13th Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions. The campaigns of mutusJ slander unleashed by the 
♦ Bharatiya Janata Party and the Congress(I) have left a bad taste 
at a time when the electorate had expected a meaningful issue- 
based campaign. 

Informanon and Broadcasnng Minister Pramod 
Mahajan, who in a lighter vem sums up his name as PM and 
claims to be the eyes and ears of the P.M., started the verbal 
duel while he was campaigning in Maharashtra. He asked: “If 
we are so keen on having a foreigner a.iiT’rime Minister, then 
why can’t we have Bill Clinton or Tony Blair or even Monica 
Lewinsky?” Although Mahajan subsequendy clarified that he 
did not intend to equate Sonia Gandhi with Lewinsky, the 
Congress(I), women’s groups and many commentators took 
umbrage at Mahajan’s remarks. 

Defending himself weakly, Mahajan said chat he only 
meant that no foreigner could stake a claim to be the Prime 
. Minister of India, but drawing the name of the former White 
House intern, whose affair with Clinton led to demands for 
his impeachment, was seen as an indiscretion. Mahajan 
protested gainst the coverage of his speech in The Hindustan 
Times. The report filed from Mumbai was fair, he said, but it 
was deliberately twisted when published. He flourished a copy 
of the letter written by the paper’s Mumbai bureau chief ro 
its Executive Editor Bharat Bhushan in New Delhi in which 
the former distanced himself from the contents of the pub¬ 
lished story on the controversial speech. The Congrcss(I) and 
the Left parties objected to Mahajan’s aa of inftinmg upon 
press fte^om. Bharat Bhushan stood by the publ^ed ver¬ 
sion. 

Mahajan blamed the “dirty tricks department” of the 
Congress(I) for planting mischievous reports in newspapers 
that shovwd him as anti-women. He offoied his regrets, but 
insisted that he was being vilified for something he had not 
said. 

Mahajan invited another controversy when he compared 
Nationalist Congress Party leader SharadPawar to Hollywood 
actress Elizabeth Taylor on the grounds that Pawar changed 
parties as fiequendy as Taylor ch^cd husbands. De^ite 
protests fiom NCP quartets, Mahajan did not apdogisc. The 
BJP unit in Maharaffitta said: “The kmark was intended to 
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Pramod Mah^fan and George Fernandes. 

educate the masses about the reality with 
regard to our political leaders.” 

Defence Minister George Fernandes 
added his own gender insensitive remarks 
against Sonia Gandhi when he canvassed 
for NDA candidate Sushma Swaraj in 
Bellaty. Fernandes accused Sonia Gandhi 
of contributing little to the country, except 
marrying Rajiv Gandhi and giving birth to 
two children. He defended his remark, say¬ 
ing he had only stated fects which Soma 
Gandhi herself referred to in her speeches. 

In a complaint to the Election 
Commission, the Congress(I) brought up 
the issues of the “personalised attack” and 
“gutter level tirade” against Sonia Gandhi 
by the BJP and allies. Senior leader Pranab 
Mukherjee and party spokesman Kapil 
Sibal uiged Chief Election Commissioner 
M.S. Gill to issue a directive to the BJP and 
its allies to stop their “campaign of deni¬ 
gration”. They said that Fernandes had 
mocked motherhood. In their memoran¬ 
dum to the E.C., they assailed Union 
Ministers Pramod Mahajan and George 
Fernandes for their “vilification” of Sonia 
Gandhi. 

In an interview to a television channel, 
Gill appealed to political panics to focus on 
issues rather than on personalities. “If the 
elections were to have any real meaning, 
issues like better life and jobs should be dis¬ 
cussed,” he said. 

Indirealy rebuking the BJP and its 
allies. Gill said; “If anyone in the country is 

P ) make cheap jokes against women, 
rt of a country are we; what son of 
: are vre, what son of a campaign is 

According to the model code of con- 
dupt dlil^ng eleaions, criticism of parties 


and candidates should not touch on the 
opponents’ private lives, unverified allega¬ 
tions or things unconnected with public 
activity. “Above all, we should not demean 
our ancient world-admired culture, by any 
kind of undesirable remarks about our 
opponents, least of all women,” the E.C. 
observed. 

T TAJPAYEE’S first reaction to the con- 
V troversy over Pramod Mahajan’s 
remarks on Sonia Gandhi was that it was a 
closed chapter because Mahajan had offered 
an explanation. However, after the E.C.’s 
warning, Vajpayee expressed his distress 
over the transgression of the standards of 
decent and dignified electioneering. “I espe¬ 
cially disapprove of any remarks about 
Congress president Sonia Gandhi, that are, 
or can be construed to be undignified,” he 
said, adding rather belatedly that his col¬ 
leagues’ remarks were in bad taste. 

He warned that such attacks could serve 
to shift the focus away from the real issues. 
He however affirmed that criticism ofSonia 
Gandhi on account of her foreign origin, 
political inexperience and as a representa¬ 
tive of dynastic rule was legitimate. While 
educating the people about these important 
issues, they should desist from saying any¬ 
thing that was gender insensitive or lowered 
the standard of the campaign, he said. 

Vajpayee’s sermon had litde impaa 
across the political spectrum. NDAparmer, 
DMK president and Tamil Nadu Chief 
Minister M. Karunanidhi chose innuendo 
to attack his opponent. All India Anna 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam general sec- 
retaiy jayalalitha. On the campaign trail, 
Karunanidhi asked: 

“If a woman accuses a man of betray¬ 


ing her, what does it mean? fs it propel 
for Jayalalitha to accuse Vajpayee of 
betrayjJ?” The AIADMK women’s wing 
protested gainst Karunanidhi’s “mis¬ 
chievous” misinterpretation of 
Jayalalitha’s statement, which referred to 
Vajpayee’s mediation on the Cauvery 
issue. 

Calling Karunanidhi a “rotten e^”, 
Jayalalitha said: “The foul smell is now 
crossing all limits and becoming really intol¬ 
erable.” But in taunting Jayalalitha about 
the “betrayal”, wasn’t Karunanidhi casting 
aspersions on Vajpayee as well, ask 
observers. • 

Congress(I) leader Ghulam Nabi Azad, 
in an interview to a television channel in 
Hyderabad, said: “A time may come when 
we may have to ask the Prime Minister how, 
without getting married, he has sons-in-law 
and daughteis-in-law? Whose son-in-law? 
Who is married to whom?” Azad’s com¬ 
ments came a day after film star and 
Congress(I) campaigner Rajesh Khanna 
told a rally in Gujarat that Vajpayee docs 
not have children, but he has a son-in-law. 
There were allegations earlier regarding the 
Prime Minister’s foster son-in-law’s role in 
questionable deals. Kapil Sibal condemned 
Azad’s comments and Rajesh Khanna 
denied his reported remark. Vajpayee 
expressed anguish over the incident, and 
said that never in his public life had oppo¬ 
nents made personal atocks on him. 

The Congrcss(I) also levelled allega¬ 
tions gainst Vajpayee over the import of 
sugar worth Rs. 900 aores from Pakistan. 
It said the deal benefited Pakistan’s Army 
Welfare Trust controlled by the Inter- 
Service Intelligence and Pakistan Prime 
Minister Nawaz Sharif s family. The Indian 
government denied the allegation saying 
there was no budgetary support for such 
imports. The Congress(I) spokesperson 
alleged that Vajpayee sacrificed the interests 
of the 1 ndian Army and canegrowers to ben¬ 
efit Nawaz Sharif. 

The BJP refuted any link between 
su^ imports and the Prime Minister’s 
Omce. It released the names of the owner 
of the Kundan Rice Mill in Delhi which 
imported sugar from Pakistan. BJP gen¬ 
eral secretary K.N. Govindachaiya said: 
“Its owners are no Ottavio Quattrocchis. 
It is an unknown Gaig fiunily of Naya 
Bazar, Chandni Chowk - a private party 
that imports sugar.” He also said that the 
government imposed customs duty on die 

X imports, initially at 5 per cent and 
^endy at 20 per cent and 25 per 
cent. ■ 

CohNiHi by PraM BkhMl: 108 
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■ ELECTIONS '99 


ON THE CAMPAIGN TRAIL 

With the completion of the first phase of polling involving 145 Lok Sobho constituencies and 343 
Assembly seats on September 5, the polling process goes on. A look at the line-ups, electoral mood 
and prospects in some of the States where further rounds of polling are to take place. 
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DASU KESAVA RAO 

T HF ruling Telugu 
Dcsam Party 
(TDP) and a resurgent 
Congress(I) are the 
principal contestants in 
the electoral arena in 
Andhra Pradesh, which 
has a total of2,386 can¬ 
didates for 294 

Assembly and 42 Lok 
Sabha seats It is for the 
second time in over 30 
years that the State is 
witnessing simultane¬ 
ous elections to the Lok 
Sabha and the 

Assembly 

The key players m 
the batde are Nara 
Chandrababu Naidu, 
who leads the Telugu 
Desam for the first time 
in an Assembly clecuon, 
and Dr. YS. 
Rajasekhara Reddy, the 
firebrand leader from 
Rayalaseema who 
infused a new life into 
the State G>ngrcs$(I) 
unit, which was demor¬ 
alised after the humiliat¬ 
ing defeat in the 1994 
elecuons when it ftiled 
even to qualify to be a 
recognised Opposition 
party. The bitter contest 
has changed into a no- 
holds-baned aiiair. 

Fears that violence 
will mar the elections 


proved right when four persons were 
killed in a bomb blast in the nursing 
home-cum-residence of the Minister for 
Panchayati Ra), Or. Kodela Siva Prasada 
Rao, m Narasaraopet town and land 
mines were uneanhed in the Pattikonda 
constituency There were demands for the 
dismissal of Siva Prasada Rao and a judi¬ 



Talugu Q*iam Party laadar and ChM Mlnistar N. Chmdrababu Niddu 
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cial inquiry into the incident, even as the 
Telugu Desam blamed the 0>ngrcss(I) 
for plantuig the mines. The Election 
Commission has rescheduled the elecnon 
in Narsaraopet to Oaobcr 3. 

The Telugu Desam has an eleaoral 
understanding with the Bharatip Janata 
Party, under which the former contests 270 
Assembly seats and 34 
1 Lok Sabha seats, leavmg 
5 the rest to the BJP. The 
^ Congress(I) contests all 
a the scats The Anna TDP 
of Nandamun 

Hariknshna held talks 
with the Commumst 
Party of India (Marxist), 
while the Communist 
Party of India held infor¬ 
mal talks with the 
Congress(I) for seat-shar¬ 
ing. But these bore no 
fmit 

The Anna TDP, 
which contests 210 
Assembly seats and 21 
Lok Sabha seats, has 
declared support to the 
CPI,thcCPI(M)andthe 
Nanonalist Congress 
Party (NCP) of Sharad 
Pawar in other con- 
sotuenaes. The NTR 
TDP of Lakshmi 
Parvathi (the widow of 
the founder of the TDP, 
N.T. Rama Rao), which 
was a force to reckon with 
in the 1996 Lok Sabha 
elections, is a pale shadow 
ofits former self today It 
has foiged an alliance 
with the Mahajan Front 
and the Samajwadi Party 
(S.P.) and contests 110 
Assembly and 16 Lok 
Sabha seats The Majlis- 
e-lttehadul Muslimeen 
u Niddu (MIM) and the Majlis 
Bahao Tahreek (MBT), 










Congreu(l) leader Y.S. Rqjashekhara Reddy at an election rally In Tandur In Rangareddy district. 


which represent minority interests, are 
dominant in Hyderabad and other Urdu¬ 
speaking areas. 

The CPI and the CPI(M) have 
worked out an understanding. The for¬ 
mer contests six Lok Sabha and 46 
Assembly seats and the latter seven Lok 
Sabha and 48 Assembly scats. Both par¬ 
ties support independent candidates in 
Polavaram and Vijayawada East as they 
could not agree on who should contest in 
these constituencies. 

HANDRABABU NAIDU has trans¬ 
formed his Kuppam constituency, 
once a backward area, into a showcase of 
development, while Pulivendula contin¬ 
ues to be the pocketborough of 
Rajasekhara Reddy’s family. Rajasekhara 
Reddy is seeking election to the Assembly 
after being in the Lok Sabha for 10 years. 
He has swapped places with his brother 
Y.S. Vivekananda Reddy, now in the fray 
for the Cuddapah Ixk Sabha seat. 
Chandrababu Naidu and the Y.S. broth¬ 
ers are both in unassailable positions. 

Former Chief Minister K. 
Vijayabhaskara Reddy faces his tradition¬ 
al rival K.E. Krishnamurthy in the 
Kurnool Lok Sabha scat, while faction 
foes Bhuma Venkata Nagi Reddy (TOP) 
and Gangula Pratap Reddy (Congress(l)) 
fight it ^t for the Nandyal seat, which 
was op> e held by former Prime Minister 
P. Vi< Narasimha Rao. (Faction feuds 
betw«||i political groups or powerful fam¬ 
ilies, s^ich continue for generations and 


involve bloody violence, have been a 
major feature of life in Andhra Pradesh, 
particularly the Rayalascema area.) 

Two other former Chief Ministers, 
Nedurumalli Janardhana Reddy and 
Nadendla Bhaskara Rao, have shifted 
from their traditional constituencies - the 
former from Bapada to Narasaraopet and 
the latter from Khammam to 
Secunderabad. The TDP has fielded 
actress T. Sharada against Rajyalakshmi, 
wife of Janardhana Reddy, in the 
Venkatagiri Assembly constituency and 
actress-director Vijayanirmala for the 
Kaikalur Assembly seat. D. Rama Naidu, 
who has produced 100 movies, is in the 
fray for the Bapada Lok Sabha seat. 

Other major contestants include for¬ 
mer Union Ministers P. Shiv Shankar 
(Tenali) and P. Upendra (Vijayawada), 
Rayapati Sambasiva Rao (Guntur), M. 
Baga Reddy (Medak), Renuka 
Choudhury (Khammam), Bandaru 
Dattatreya (Secunderabad), U. Krishnam 
Raju (Nanapur), Ch. Vidyasa^ Rao 
(K^imnagar), and MIM leader S.S. 
Owaisi (Hyderabad). Harilgishna con- 
tesu from Gudivada and Lakshmi 
Parvathi from Sompeta and Eluru. 

TD OTH the Congress(I) and theTelugu 
l-)Desam went through a tortuous 
process of candidate selection, which last¬ 
ed several weeks. The high command 
made a short-list from the list drawn by 
the pradesh election comnvittee even as 
unsuccessful aspirants and senior party 


leaders complained 
against the style of func¬ 
tioning of the State unit 
I president. Both parties 
failed to meet the expec¬ 
tations of women and 
the weaker seaions in 
the matter of nomina¬ 
tion. The TDP dropped 
69 sitting MLAs and 
fielded several new faces. 

Many ticket-seekers 
belonging to both the 
TDP and the 
Congress(I) defected to 
other parties, frustrated 
by the selection process. 
Unsuccessful aspirants 
for the TDP ticket 
accused Chandrababu 
Naidu of letting down 
people who served the 
party sincerely since its 
inception and experi¬ 
menting with rank out¬ 
siders, some of whom 
had not even applied for the ticket. 
Chandrababu Naidu may have his own 
reasons for fielding the former Central 
Bureau of Investigation Director K. 
Vijayarama Rao against Congress(I) 
Legislature party leader P. Janardhana 
Reddy in Khairtabad, but party workers 
feel that it was an unwise move. The lead¬ 
ership had a tough time pacifying sitting 
members and senior leaders who failed to 
get the nomination. While some of them 
were expelled from the party, there are 
nearly 10 rebels still in the fray. 

The Congress(I) was also plagued by 
the problems of rebels and resignations. The 
Pradesh Congress president was accused by 
partymen of handing out a raw deal to 
women and the weaker sections and safe¬ 
guarding the interests of only one caste. 

The Congress(I) and the TDP each 
rewarded 10 defcaors with the ticket. 
Janata Dal stalwart S. Jaipal Reddy aossed 
over to the Congrcss(I) and was instandy 
given the deket for Mityalguda, while CPI 
stalwan Cfy Rajeswara Rao severed his 57-' 
year-old associanon with the party to join 
the TDP and get the nomiiudon for the 
Sirdlla Assembly seat, which he held. 
Renuka Choudhury was yet another late¬ 
comer to get the Congress deket. Tvro Left 
party MLAs, Kunja Biksham and Vookc 
Abbayya, also joined the TDP. 

T he airdash to Hyderabad on August 
17 by Congres$(I) president Sonia 
Gandhi electrifiM the scene and put both 
the Telt^ Desam and the BJP on ten- 
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terhoob. Rcrorts that Sonia Gandhi 
might file her nomination for the 
Cuddapah Lok Sabha constituency sent 
Chandrababu Naidu making frantic 
efforts to get aaress and BJP supponer 
Vijayashanthi rush to Cuddapah and file 
her nomination. The drama ended with 
Sonia opting for Bellary in Karnataka. 

The Congress(I) campaign is mosdy 
handled by the PCC president, who is 
touring the constituencies; most other 
senior leaders are confined to their own 
segments. Sonia Gandhi attracted large 
crowds during her meetings in 
Mahbubnagar, Chittoor, Cuddapah and 
Nellore. Chandrababu Naidu hops 
around in his helicopter, attending meet¬ 
ings in various constituencies. A number 
of cine personalities are campaigning for 
TDP nominees. Both parties use cassettes 
and video films for telecast in private 
channels. 

The focus of the Congress(I) cam¬ 
paign is on the “misrule and corruption” 
of the TDP and the target is Chandrababu 
Naidu, who has taken the people for a 'hi- 
tech ride”’. Chandrababu Naidu is 
accused of corruption, pampering the 
rich, bleeding the poor and surviving just 
on publicity and make-believe. His 
Government is faulted for bowing to the 
dictates of the World Bank and for under¬ 
mining the local bodies by creating paral¬ 
lel set-ups such as water users’ 
associations, watershed committees and 
vana samrakshana samitis through which 
development works arc taken up. 

The Telugu Desam, on the other 
hand, has gone all-out with the positive 
message of its “excellent record” in the 
past four years. It cites its innovative ini¬ 
tiatives in the use of information tech¬ 
nology and in areas such as irri^tion, 
women and youth empowerment, agri¬ 
cultural development and power genera¬ 
tion. Chandrababu Naidu and other 
leaders hold the Congress(I) responsible 
for the Election Commission order sus¬ 
pending the ‘Deepam’ scheme (under 
which cooking gas connections were given 
to poor women in rural areas). They have 
asked the voters to confront Congress(I) 
leaders to demand an explanation. 

Even as Chandrababu Naidu asks 
eople to “vote for my nominees on the 
asis of my performance”, his party has 
missed no opponunity to project 
Rajasekhara Reatw as a faaion leader and 
as the architea of the “bomb culture” in 
the State. 

There is no perceptible wave in favour 
of any party, but both Chandrababu 
Naidu and Rajasekhara Reddy claim that 


their party will sweep the polls. 

A feature of the Congress(I) manifi^to 
is the party’s resolve to make the State 
‘Aadarsandhra Pradesh’, as a counterpoint 
to the Chief Minister’s dream of 
'Swamandhra Pradesh’. The highlights 
are the promise of free power and the 
waiver of power bill arrears for farmers, 
power for four lakh pumpsets in 100 days, 
cooking gas connections for the rural 
poor, payment of Rs.2,500 a year to 
unemployed youth, allotment of tele¬ 
phone bmths for one lakh women and 
supply of “white cards” to all eligible fam¬ 
ilies. The Janmabhoomi programme will 
be replaced by Gram Swaraj, another pro¬ 
gramme of rural development, it says. The 
manifesto also plans to revive the 
Legislative Council, abolished in the mid- 
1980s by a TDP Government. 

Rajasekhara Reddy appealed to the 
formers not to pay their electricity bills 
because the Congress(I), if elected, would 
waive arrears and give them free power. 
This drew protests from the Telugu 
Desam as the call amounted to inciting 
the people against the Government. 

Giving free power to farmers and 
energising four lakh pumpsets in 30 days 
is nothing short of promising the moon, 
because it will require 1500 MW of addi¬ 
tional capacity and Rs. 10,000 crores. The 
Congress(I) feels that this can be achieved 
by bringing down transmission losses and 
pilferage. 

The TDP has said that the 
Congress(I), which ridiculed some of its 
programmes, had no qualms in incorpo¬ 
rating them in a different form in its own 
manifesto - such as Deepam, 
Janmabhoomi, housing and poverty erad¬ 
ication. The TDP manifesto promises a 
special poverty eradication mission in 
order to bring 45 lakh families above the 
poverty line; clean, efficient, transparent 
and responsive governance: an addition of 
10,000 MW to the power generation 
capacity; one million more hectares of 
land under irrigation; safe water, house 
sites, houses and roads for villagers; and a 
nutrition programme for three million 
schoolchildren. Among the political 
reforms contemplated is an amendment 
to bar foreigners from contesting for high 
constitutional offices of the country. 

T he bomb blast in Narasaraopet had 
a negative foil-out for the ruling party 
because it went off in the premises of a 
Minister and the ruling party candidate 
and four people, including an indepen¬ 
dent candidate, were killed. The incident 
caused a serious erosion in the credibility 
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of theTelugu Desam’s espousal of free and 
fair polls. It also took the sting out of its 
atta^ on Rajasekhara Reddy’s bomb pol¬ 
itics. 

Lok Satta, a non-political organisa¬ 
tion striving for electoid reforms and de- 
criminalisation of politics, released a list 
of 46 candidates who, aexording to infor¬ 
mation furnished to it, have a criminal 
background. The TDP tops the list with 
20, followed by Congress(I)’s 12. It also 
organised a public debate foantring K. 
Rosaiah of the Congressfl) and Revenue 
Minister and TDP politburo member T. 
Devender Goud, who faced questions 
from panelists and the audience on a num¬ 
ber of issues. 

The CPI{M) released the list of its 
nominees with their economic back¬ 
ground and propenies held by them. 
Most of the candidates arc full-time party 
workers, teachers’ representatives and 
small formers. While seven candidates did 
not own a house, seven others had a house 
but no land. They demanded that the 
Congress(I), the TDP and the BJP emu¬ 
late their example. ■ 





PARVATHI MENON_ 

T he campaign for the first phase of 
the Lok Sabha and Assembly elec¬ 
tions held on September 5 was a remark¬ 
ably low-intensity one in Karnataka. This 
was despite the dramatic political realign¬ 
ments that preceded the elections - the 
split in the Janata Dal with a faction led 
by Chief Minister J.H. Patel lending sup¬ 
port to the BJP alliance; the merger of the 
Lok Shakti, the Samara Party and the 
Sharad Yadav faction of the Janata Dal as 
the Janata Dal(U); the simultaneous birth 
of the Janata Dal (Secular) led by former 
Prime Minister H.D. Deve Gowda, and 
so on. But little of this political tuimoil 
was refleaed in the campaign. 

Seventy-two candidates are contest¬ 
ing for the 15 Lok Sabha scats and 711 for 
the 115 Assembly scats. If the spirit and 
colour of electioneering was missing, also 
lacking was a meaning^ projection at the 
constituency level of issues that are the 
subject of heated inter-party public debate 
in other forums. The focus of each cam- 
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The battle for Bellary 


PARVATHI MENON 


A MEASURE of cynicism underlies 
the Congress(I) ’s choice of Bellary as 
the constituency it hopes will assure 
Sonia Gandhi of a place in Parliament. 
While for the Congress(I), the straight 
run ofvictories over the last 12 LokSabha 
elections makes this a “safe” seat, it is 
clear to anyone who has visited Bellary 
or read about it, that the ‘safety’ factor is 
born of the extreme backwardness of the 
district, which 50 years of Congress rep¬ 
resentation in Parliament has done little 
to ameliorate. 

This district has some of the lowest 
human development indicators in the 
State and the country. Its Human 
Development Index is 0.429, the fourth 
lowest of the distrias in the State 
(Kodagu has the highest, 0.615). Bellary 
has a literacy rate of 32.2 for women and 
59.1 for men. At 60.32, the district’s life 
expectancy at birth for men and women 
is the lowest of all the districts in the 
State. The infant monality rate in Bellary 
is 92 per 1,000 live bir^, the second 
highest in the State after Bijapur. It has 
the lowest health index (a measurement 
of health status and longevity) in the 
State. Thirty per cent of children in the 
schoolroing age in Bellary district are out 
of school. Untouchability remains 
entrenched here. The “two-tumbler 
practice” is common in the villages of 
Bell^. And so on. 

The whys and hows of the con- 
sdtuency’s underdevelopment were not 
issues addressed in any substantive hish- 
ion by either of the two candidates - 
Sonia Gandhi, the ConCTess(I) presi¬ 
dent, or Sushma Swaraj, tne BJP’s spir¬ 
ited and strident candidate. Both 


romised benefits to the constituency, 
ut only if eleaed. Sushma promised to 
“adopt” Bellary and nurture it as a 
“mother cares for her child”. The 
Congre$s(I) promised that it would make 
an Amethi out of Bellary. But even these 
promises were mere footnotes in the 
speeches of the two candidates. Sonia 
Gandhi’s speeches were in large part 
devoted to the “sacrifices” of her family, 
and her determination, if elected, to help 
stem the rot in India’s body politic 
brought on by the BJP’s misgovernance. 

Sushma Swaraj, in her vigorous cam¬ 
paign that swept through the small towns 
and taluk headquarters of Bellary dis- 
tria, shrilly hammered in the peg on 
which her campaign hung, the “videshi- 
swadeshi” argument. Presenting the 
exclusivist theory that a certain category 
of citizens (in this case those who are for¬ 
eign-born) must be statutorily denied 
certain rights (in this case the right to 
stand for the hipest elected office), this 
gifted orator would urge her admiring 
audiences, in Sanskritised Kannada 
learnt on her campaign trail, to “honour 
the Indian daughter-in-law and reject the 
foreign daughter-in-law” (swadeshi heti 
ko puraskar, videshi bahu ko thiraskar). ” 
Intended or not, Sushma's campaign 
wardrobe - the inevitably gaudy sari, 
glass bangles, flowers in her hair, and her 
usual large red bindi - came across as a 
not-vety-subde put-down of the wid¬ 
owed ‘bahu’ by dhe married ‘beti’. 

“Many constitutions of the world - 
even the American Constitution - have a 
provisions that disallow foreign-born cit¬ 
izens from standing for high office,” 
Swaraj told Frontline as her cavalcade 
sped through the Kudligi Assembly con¬ 
stituency. She launch^ into a small 
speech on various constitutions which 


paign was by and large on the individual 
candidate rather than her or his party or 
political persuasion. Bellary was of course 
the exception. The constituency came 
under intense media scrutiny, and here 
both the party agenda as well as the mer¬ 
its of the contesting individuals were pur¬ 
posefully highlighted. 

The mess that the BJP-Janau Dal(U) 
alliance has landed itself in would explain 
why candidates of the BJP and the JD(U) 
chose tu>> to foreground the politics of the 
alliance' in their campaign. 



Overshadowing their campaign was the 
uneasy and often hostile relationship 
amongst the partners of the alliance. This 
mutual hostility exists from the level of 
grassroots-level workers to the leaders of 
the parties; and ranges from disagree¬ 
ments over seat-sharing in select con¬ 
stituencies to claims on the post of Chief 
Minister should the alliance get a major¬ 
ity. The BJP-JD(U) alliance, for^ 
against the will of the State BJP unit, has 
broken down in around 50 constituen¬ 
cies. According to the seat-ffiaring 


contain such a provision. “Out 
Constitution-makers did not include 
this provision because they did not fore¬ 
see a political party going so insolvent 
that it must impon a leader for Prime 
Minister,” she said. A mention of the 
British Constimtion, which allows for¬ 
eign-born citizens to contest elections, 
and on which the Indian Constitution is 
modelled, brought forth an angry out¬ 
burst quite inconsistent with the position 
she had just been ar^ng. “1 don’t want 
to be compared with those people who 
made us slaves for 250 years. My blood 
boils when a person like Sonia Gandhi 
aspires for the top post,” she bristles. 

In Swaraj’s speeches the fine line 
between ‘foreign-born’ and ‘foreign’ dis¬ 
appears, and Sonia Gandhi becomes the 
reviled “videshi” whose political ambi¬ 
tions represent a threat to the country. 
The videshi-swadeshi aigument does not 
appear to haye rubbed off on a great 
many people. A good many of the peo¬ 
ple spoken to at random - in villages 
along the highways, in election meetings 
- said that they dtd not consider Sonia a 
foreigner. More than one person drew 
the analogy between Sonia’s entry by 
marriage into India, and the experience 
in their society where daughters who are 
given in marriage outside their village do 
not lose their rights. 

N. Tippana of the Janata Dai 
(United), who lost the election in Bellary 
in 1998 contesting as a candidate of the 
Lok Shakti, accompanied Sushma on her 
election campaign. “The strength of her 
campaign is entirely due to the follow¬ 
ing that Ramakrishna H^e has in this 
corutituenqr,” he told Frontline. “Those 
who arrange her can^gn meetings and 
have been working for her are from the 
Jaiuu Dai (Unim),” he said. It was 


arrangement arrived at on August 20, a 
day before the last date for the withdraw¬ 
al of nominations for the first phase of 
polling, the BJP was to contest ISand 129 
out of the 28 Lx>k Sabha and 224 
Assembly scats and the JD(U) 10 and 95 
respectively. By the time the arrangement 
was announced, b^th parties had distrib¬ 
uted ‘B’ forms for almost all the seats. 
Those who were asked to withdraw were 
unwilling to do so. Even as late as August 
28 (the last date for withdrawal of nomi¬ 
nations for the second phase of polling on 
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CoiigMM(l) pratMairt Sonia OandM with her dautfiter Pilyaite at an alec^ 
moating In Sanaurnoar BaRary. 



BIP loador Siwhma Swang addraoting a ga t h ofln g In Kottur vHlaga noar Beliary. 


r^ned dut $, 000 workers from the 
af^tes of the Sangh Parivar - the 
Rastriya Swayainscvak Sangh, the 
Viahwa Hindu Parishad and the Bajrang 
Dal - had come into the constituency to 
“oversee" the polling.' 


T he Congress(I) campaign had far 
less of the BJP’s sound-and-fury. 
K.C. Kondaiah, the sitting Gingress MP 
from Beliary, appeared not in the least 
perturbed by the crowds Sushma was 
attracting, not by the very flattering 


i mediacovetagethatthewasgetting.“We 
have a diflerent stjde of campaignii^” 
he said. “Our MLAs and party workers 
are going door to door. In this con¬ 
stituency more than 70 p^ cent ate from 
the Scheduled Castes and Tribes, 
minorities and backward castes. They 
have always voted for us and wilt con¬ 
tinue to do so." 

After filing her nomination, Sonia 
Gandhi came to the constituency on 
August 27 when she addressed meetings 
in four Assembly segments. In Sandur, 
the second stop on her itinerary, her 
public meeting was the occasion for a 
public holiday for people who had been 
brought from distant villages. Crowds 
danced, sang (and drank) their way to 
the venue and waited patiently till her 
helicopter appeared, a distant speck in 
the sky, and sank noisily into their 
midst. They sat patiendy through her 
woodenly delivered speech, and cheered 
for Sonia, but more especially for her 
charismatic-looking daughter, 

Priyanka. 

The response to their last campaign 
visit, on September 1, was an amazing 
endorsement of the mass appeal of the 
Nehru'Gandhi flunily. Bellaiy city was 
turned inside out. Cheering and waving, 
its citizens lined the streets, stood on 
rooftops and trees, and reached out of 
windows, as the cavalcade passed. As in 
the earlier public mcedngs, much of the 
cheering was for Priyanka. The enor¬ 
mous public response took evetyone - 
party workers, mediapmons, the police 
and the Special Protection Group - by 
surprise. “I have covered many election 
campaigns, but have seen nothing like 
this before,” a senior journalist com¬ 
mented. Thenextday,SoniaGandhiand 
Priyanka drove throu^ some of die 
Assembly constituencies of Bcllaty, 
receiving the same enthusiasdc and 
warm public response. I 


September 11 was August 27), the agree¬ 
ment on seat-sharing was being flouted at 
the ground level, with the BJP and the 
JD(U) facing each other in no less than 
46 consdtuencies. While the BjP claimed 
that JD(U) candidates were contesting in 
27 of die 129 consdtuencies allotted to 
them, the JD(U) said that the BJP had 
put up candidates in 15 of the 95 scats 
earmarked for it. This does not include 
the innumerable consdtuencies where 
those candidates who were asked t 9 vacate 
their seats opted to contest as indepen¬ 


dents. 

Beliary was allotted to the JD(U) in 
the seat-sharing agreement. When the 
BJP decided to field .Sushma Swaraj from 
the constituency, the JD(U) asked for 
four more Assembly constituencies. In 
Bellary, Sushma Swaraj’s campaign is 
dependent on the JD(U) network. In at 
least one of the eight Assembly con¬ 
sdtuencies, Harapan^alli, BJP candidate 
Narayan Das is focing a rebel JD(U) can¬ 
didate. All three BJP Assembly candidates 
in Beliary are recent entrants from the 


Congress(I), and BJP loyalists are not 
happy with the nominadons. TheJD(U) 
IS also focing internal dissent. An impor¬ 
tant party leader, Bhavi Bettappa, who is 
a close confidant ofM.P. Prakash, a senior 
Minister in J.H. Patel’s government, 
recendy resigned from the JD(U) in 
protest a^nst the party asking him to 
withdraw his nomination in favour of a 
BJP candidate after he had filed his papers 
from the Kudligi Assembly constituency 
in Beliary. If these are the undercurrents 
in the alliance in a constituency like 
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Bellary where a critical 
contest is on, the situation 
in other constituencies is 
worse. 

J.H. Patel, for exam¬ 
ple, faces a ‘rebel’ BjP can¬ 
didate, Vadnal Rajanna, in 
his Assembly constituency 
ofChennagiri m Shimoga. 
The BJP unit here is 
believed to be working 
overtime to ensure the 
defeat of |.H. Patel, and 
although Vadnal has for 
the record been “expelled” 
by the BJP, it is under¬ 
stood that he has the tacit 
support of even the BJP 
leadership. In Gulbarga, of 
the eight Assembly seg¬ 
ments three were allotted 
to the BJP. Yet the BJP and 



Although some poll 
survq's have predicted 
major gains for the BJP- 
JO(IJ) dliance, the picture 
that eme^ed at the end of 
the first phase of cam¬ 
paigning pointed to the 
possibility of a more firs^- 
mented verdia, at least in 
terms of the percentage of 
vote share. Each con¬ 
stituency has a minimum of 
three ‘official’ candidates 
from the G>ngress(I), the 
JD(S) and-the BJP-JD(U) 
alliance. In addition to this 
are the ‘unofficial’ or ‘rebel’ 
candidates (the Qingress 
too has its share of rebel 
candidates in almost 20 
Assembly constituencies). 
In a four-cornered contest 


the JD(U) face each other 
in three constituencies - Gulbarga City, 
Shahabad (Reserved) and Afsaipur. Lx>k 
Shakti president Ramakrishna Hegde and 
BJP State president B.S. Yediyurappa 
were engaged in a war of words over the 
rival candidates in Gulbarga and Raichur 
City Assembly segment, each refusing to 
withdraw their candidates. C. Byre 
Gowda, former Agriculture Minister in 
the J.H. Patel Ministry, now in the 
JD(U), accused the BJP of the “absence 
of a gentlemanly approach”. He said that 
in 30 to 40 constituencies the BJP has 


on theJD(U)’s ‘arrow’ symbol. BJP work¬ 
ers in the district were reportedly so upset 
that they threatened to campaign for inde¬ 
pendent candidates in all the Assembly 
segments of the district. 

Even in those constituencies where 
the alliance is projecting a single candi¬ 
date, campaigning is by and large under 
the parent party’s banner. BJP workers in 
particular are loath to campaign for any 
symbol other than the lotus. New sym¬ 
bols have caused a degree of confusion. 
The JD(U) symbol is the arrow. While a 


in the first-past-the-post 
system, in theory a candidate needs to get 
just around 27 per cent of the vote share 
to win. Karnataka has tended to show dif¬ 
ferent patterns of voting in Assembly and 
Lok Sabha elections. However, the last 
time that Assembly and parliamentary 
elections were held simultaneously was in 
1989. That year, although the State voted 
against the all-India trend, in both elec¬ 
tions it voted overwhelmingly for the same 
party - which happened to be the 
Congress(I). I 


extended tacit support to independent 
candidates (meaning rebel candidates of 
the BJP). 

In the Koratagere and Madhugiri 
Assembly seats of the Chickabaliapur Lok 
Sabha seat, candidates of the JD(U) and 
BJP are fighting each other. In 
Koratagere, Kannada film-star Jayanthi is 
the JO(U) candidate. She has accused the 
BJP of spreading the lie that she had with¬ 
drawn in favour of the official BJP candi¬ 
date. In the Chikmagalur Lok Sabha 
constituency area, BJP and JD(U) candi¬ 
dates foce each other in two Assembly con¬ 
stituencies; there are similar problems in 
Assembly constituencies in Raichur, 
Ramnagaram, Tumkur and several other 
constituencies. In the Kolar Lok Sabha 
constituency, the confusion over who the 
official candidate is has still not been sort¬ 
ed out. Mangamma Muniswamy is the 
BJP can^date while the JD(U) 
atmounttd the candidature of Bakji 
Channualt. When asked to withdraw 
from the contest, Chaiuiaiah resigned 
from the primary membership or the 
party but remains in the contest fighting 


Lok Sabha candidate may be from the 
JD(II), the Assembly segments under it 
are divided amongst those contesting on 
the lotus and arrow symbols, and it is 
feared that this may cause confusion in 
voters’ minds. 

If such is the mistrust within the 
alliance on the ground, the lines of com¬ 
munication amongst the leaders of the 
alliance have all but snapped. When 
Prime Minister A.B. Vajpayee addressed 
a meeting in Bangalore on September 1, 
BJP leaders on the podium studiously 
avoided any reference to their ally J.H. 
Patel, who was on the dais and who later 
gave a speech. The main concern of the 
BJP State leaders is that the post of Chief 
Minister must go to the party, and they 
lose no opportunity to stake their claim 
publicly. Tlje JD(U) leaders, on the other 
hand, have made no statements in sup¬ 
port of this claim. In faa, sources in tne 
Lok Shakti unofficially indicated that the 
large numbers of‘rebel’JD(U) candidates 
would add to the bai^ning power of the 
party at the time of choosing a leader 
(should the alliance onne to powet). 



KALYAN CHAUDHURI 

F our of the seven northeastern States 
- Nagaland, Meghalaya Manipur and 
Mizoram - are goii^ to the polls on 
September 23 with a major issue in com¬ 
mon, one concerning their territorial 
intemty. Six Lok Sabha seats are at stake 
in these four States - Nagaland (one), 
Meghalaya (two), Manipur (two) and 
Mizoram (one). 

Unlike in the 1998 elections, the 
underground insurgent groups including 
the Khaplang and the Isaac-Muivah fac¬ 
tions of the National Socialist Council of 
Nagaland (NSCN) have not this time 
openly called for boycott of polls in 
Nagaland and in the pr^ominandy Naga 
areas in Manipur. But they have asked me 
people to think twice before participating 
in the elections which, they said, would 
never bring about a solution to the 30- 
year-old Nm problem. The Naga Hoho, 
an apex bo^ of i, nmnber of non-gov- 
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emtnental organisations (NGOs) and 
social action groups which play a key role 
in removing the rivalry between the 
Khaplang hiction and the Isaac-Muivah 
hiction of the NSCN, has also decided 
“not to encourage people to participate in 
the elections”. Lut time the Naga Hoho 
asked the people to boycott the polls. 

In 1998, when Assembly elections 
were held in Nagaland simultaneously 
with the Lok Sabha polls, the ruling 
Congre$s(I) won all the 60 Assembly seats 
and the lone parliamentary seat unop¬ 
posed as the two major Opposition par¬ 
ties, the National Democratic Movement 
(NDM) and the Na^and People’s 
Council (NPC), kept off in response to 
the boycott call of the underground 
organisations. But this time they have 
decided to contest the poll “to bring to an 
end the one-party rule and expose the 
Congress(I)’s misrule in the State”. 

The race for the Nagaland seat is 
mainly between K. Asungha Sangtam of 
( the Congress(I) and Shurhozelie of the 
Opposition combine comprising the 
Nationalist Congress Party (NCP) led by 
Sharad Pawar, the NDM led by former 
Nagaland Chief Minister Hokishc Serna 
and the NPC led by Shurhozelie. The for¬ 
mation of the NCP in Nagaland was 
recently announced by P.A. Sangma, once 
an unoisputed leader of the Congress(I) 
in the northeastern States. Shurhozelie has 
resigned as president of the NPC to con¬ 
test as an independent. Also in the field 
are the BJP’s N. Bhesto, who is the pres¬ 
ident of the State unit of the party formed 
recendy, and the Lok Shakti’s Akhei 
Achumi, who heads the party’s State unit. 

^ Observers find the Congress(I) better 
placed. The BJP, according to observers, 
may cut into the Congress(I) votes in the 
urban areas of Dimapur populated by 
non-tribal people and the Opposition 
combine’s votes among the tribal people 
in the hilly regions. 

Announcing the candidature of 
Sangtam, Chief Minister S.C. Jamir said 
that the people suffered owing to the 
instability of the BJP-lcd 18-party coali¬ 
tion government at the Centre and cau¬ 
tion^ that if the 22-party National 
Democratic Alliance led by the BJP was 
elected, it would only lead to another mid- 
termpoll. 

The Roman Catholic Church in 
Nagaland, which has formidable influ- 
oice over tribal Nagas, has decided not to 
support any political party in the elec¬ 
tions, sources in the Bishop’s house at 
Oim^ui said. The Nagaland Baptist 
Citurm Council (NBCQ gcnerai'secre- 


tary, Zhabu Terhuja, said that the 
National Council of Churches in India 
(NCCI), reflecting the official stand of the 
Protestant churches in the country, had 
urged its congr^tion through a circular 
to vote for a secular and democratic party 
and asked the churches to play a “prophet¬ 
ic role”. However, the NBCC would not 
tilt towards any party. 

T he Tura constituency in the West 
Garo Hills district of Meghalaya is set 
to witness a battle royi between 
Nationalist Congress Party (NCP) gener¬ 
al secretary Purno A. Sangma and Atul C. 
Marak of the Congress(I). Sangma has 
won the seat six times in a row on the 
Congress ticket. 

In the straight contest, while Sangma 
has to prove that he is the “uncrowned 
monarch of the Garos”, the Congressfl) 
has to redeem its oft-repeated claim that 
“Garo Hills is a Congress(I) stronghold 
with or without Purno Sangma”. Since 
1977, barring a two-year period during 
which he was the Chief Minister, Sangma 
has been winning the Tura seat with ever- 
increasing margins on the Congress(I)’s 
“hand” symbol. This is the first time that 
he is contesting on a symbol (clock) other 
than “hand”. “The people have become 
so used to voting for ‘hand’ that many of 
them might just continue with it, even if 
they have Sangma in mind,” a senior 
Congress(l) functionary said. 

The Meghalaya Parliamentary Forum 
(MPF), comprising the Congress(I) and 
the United Democratic Party (UDP), 
which has been running the State gov¬ 
ernment for nearly a year, is breaking up, 
with the UDP setting up a candidate, S.D. 
Khongwir, against the Congress(I)’s P.R. 
Kyndiah in Shillong. 

Although the UDP leadership is 
determined to keep the alliance going “at 
least till the elections are over”, the grass¬ 
roots workers including MLAs from 
Jaintia Hills have been extremely vocal in 
lodging their protest and want the alliance 
to break before the polls. Asked how they 
planned to campaign against the candi¬ 
date of the Congress(I), which is their 
main ally in the government, senior UDP 
leader and Home Minister, S. Lyngdoh, 
said that they would not campaign against 
the Congress(I), but against its candidate, 
who has foiled to project the State’s prob¬ 
lems in Parliament. 

Relations between the UDP and the 
Congress(I) are bound to get strained even 


before the elections as the UDP is likely 
to support the NCP in Tura. In return, 
the UDP will seek the NCP’s support for 
its candidate in the Shillong Lok Sabha 
constituency. It is a piquant situation with 
the UDP sharing power with the 
Congress(I) on the one hand and fighting 
it, on the other. 


A ll the major political parties in 
Manipur have severed their ties with 
their alliance partners and have fielded 
candidates of their own for the two Lok 
Sabha seats in the State. Failure of all 
efforts to bring together the forces against 
the NDA has led to multi-cornered con¬ 
tests in both constituencies. The NDA in 
the State comprises the ruling Manipur 
State Congress (MSC), a breakaway 
group of the Congtess(I), the Federd 
Parry of Manipur (FPM) and the BJP, 
while the Opposition Secular Democratic 
Front (SDF) includes the Manipur 
People’s Party (MPP), the Communist 
Party of India (CPI), the Communist 
Party of India (Marxist), and the Janata 
Dal (Secular). 

The Congress(I) was initially a con¬ 
stituent of the SDF, but pulled out at the 
seat-sharing stage as it demanded both 
seats for itself The SDF and the 
Congress(I) announced candidates for the 
Inner and Outer Manipur (Reserved) 
constituencies. The Congress(I) has field¬ 
ed in Inner Manipur Nimaichang 
Lawang, who unsuccessfully contested the 
last elections and R.K. Theko for Outer 
Manipur. Kh Mani Singh of the MPP is 
the SDF nominee for Inner Manipur and 
the CPI’s Th Gangte for Outer Manipur. 

The NDA partners also are not unit¬ 
ed. The BJP declared its suppon to for¬ 
mer MP Thounaojam Chaoba of the 
Manipur State Congress (MSC), its ally 
in Inner Manipur, but wanted to contest 
the Outer Manipur seat. The MSC, how¬ 
ever, fielded its candidate (Soso Lorha) in 
Outer Manipur. The State BJP president, 
Haobam Bhuban, said that the MSC’s 
“betrayal” led them to field former MP 
IGm Gangte in Outer Manipur. The 
MSC describes its fight with the BJP as a 
“friendly” one. 


mmm 

I N Mizoram, the most peaceful Sute in 
the northeastern region, the contest for 
the lone Lok Sabha seat is between the 
Mizo National Front-Mizo People’s 
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Conference combine and the Congress(I)- 
Mizo National Front (Nationalist) 
alliance. The MNF-MPC has fielded a 
common candidate, Vanlalzawma, 
against the candidate of the Congress(I) 
and the MNF(N), Rokamlova. There is a 
third candidate in the fray, H. 
Vanchhawng of the BJP, which has hard¬ 
ly any base in this tiny hill State. 

The MNF-MPC combine defeated 
the Congress(I) in the November 1998 
elections and brought to an end the 
decade-long Congress(l) rule under Chief 
Minister Lalthanhawla. The alliance won 
more than three-fourths of the 40 
Assembly seats. 

The Congrcss(I)-MNF (Nationalist) 
combine invited all like-minded parties to 
support its candidate. The MNF 
(Nationalist) was formed in 1977 by 
Lalduhawama following his differences 
with Zoramthanga, the present MNF 
Chief Minister, and his defeat in the 
organisational elections. ■ 



I N a corner of downtown Srinagar, 
National Conference flags, bright red 
and bearing the sign of the plough, share 
space with a green neon billboard adver¬ 
tising religious leader and secessionist 
politician Umar Farooq. This merging of 
icons, representative of a larger ucit 
alliance that is in place, is 
just one of the many 
ironies that this bitterly 
fought Lok Sabha elections 
have thrown up in Jammu 
and Kashmir. The democ¬ 
ratic process that began in 
1996 has set off a genuine 
competition for political 
space and legitimacy, forc¬ 
ing the strangest of 
alliances among main¬ 
stream parties and those 
hostile t> them. But this 
important gain does litde 
to ct^ceal the feet that 
these^xtions, like those 
of Ifw' and 1998, are 
beinflBi lin the middle of 


a festering low-level war. 

Umar Abdullah’s campaign for the 
Srinagar Lok Sabha seat illustrates just 
why the N.C. is in a state of panic per¬ 
haps unprecedented in the party’s histo¬ 
ry. Party faithful travelling in large 
numbers along with the Chief Minister’s 
son’s campaign convoy constitute a major 
part of the crowd at village meetings. 
Residents of the constituency make no 
secret of their frustration with poor gov¬ 
ernance, a moribund economy, worsen¬ 
ing violence, and for that matter the N.C’s 
alliance with the Bharatiya Janata Party 
in New Delhi. Umar Abdullah’s dynastic 
credentials appear to be wearing thin. 

Mehbooba Mufti, who resigned her 
Bijbehara Assembly seat and her position 
as Congress Legislature Party chief to 
found the People’s Democratic Party 
(PDP) in July, ought to be on a roll given 
her rival’s apparent lack of popularity. But 
former Union Minister and Anantnag 
MP Mufti Mohammad Sayeed’s daugh¬ 
ter has her share of problems. Plans to 
recast the PDP as a reincarnation of the 
Muslim United Front (MUF), the broad 
coalition of anti-N.C. forces which 
fought the 1987 Assembly elections, have 
not quite worked. The MUF, whose lead¬ 
ing candidates included Jamaat-e-Islami 
leader and Hurriyat Conference chief 
Syed Ali Shah Geelani and now-Hizbul 
Mujahideen “supreme commander” 
Mohammad Yusuf Shah, rejected demo¬ 
cratic politics after alleged N.C. poll fraud 
in 1987. 

The PDP simply has not been able to 
join up with the allies it had hoped for. 
Despite the crowds Mehbooba Mufti 
attracts, she is certain to lose votes in Shia 
Muslim-dominated pockets like Budgam 
to her powerful Congress(I) rival, reli¬ 
gious leader Aga Sayyed Mehdi, inciden- 
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tally the brother of Hurriyat Conferenc 
leader Aga Sayyed Hassan. Given the fee 
that the N.C. is likely to hold on to strong 
holds around Ganderbal and Kangan 
Mehbooba would have hoped for tad 
Hurriyat Conference support in urbar 
Srinagar, of the kind tlut helped hei 
father cake the Anantnag seat in 1998. Bui 
that support has not materialised, (bi 
interesting reasons. 

Mufti’s central poll platform, dirca 
negotiation with insui^nt groups and 
what she describes as “all alienated sec¬ 
tions of the Kashmiri people”, direcd) 
hits the Hurriyat Conference, eroding in 
constituency. The N.C. has moved rapid¬ 
ly to exploit this fissure, allowing the 
Hurriyat to conduct its anti-campaign 
poll until the end of August. Such anti¬ 
election campaigns met with arrests in 
1996 and 1998, on the grounds that the 
Hurriyat Conference’s links with terror¬ 
ist groups ensured that the calls for a poll 
boycott were coercive in charaaer. This 
time around the N.C. allowed Hurriyat 
Conference leaders to move frocly 
through the Valley, thus ensuring low 
turnouts which would erode the PDP’s 
prospects. 

Hurriyat Conference leaders were 
finally arrested onAugust 26 and 27, lead¬ 
ing to sporadic street batdes in Srinagar. 
Interestingly, Union Home Ministry offi¬ 
cials told Frontline that the State govern¬ 
ment had refiised to respond to earlier 
formal requests to arrest Hurriyat leaders. 
The arrests finally came about as a result 
of mounting disquiet in New Delhi over 
the prospect of a major law and order 
problem. But from the PDP’s point of 
view the arrests could have come fer too 
late to prevent low turnouts in urban 
Srinagar and in towns such as Baramulla, 
Sopore and Anantn:^, 

PDP candidates out¬ 
side Srinagar are also feeing 
problems. In Baramulla, 
efforts felled to persuade 
rebel N.C. leader 
Saifoddin Soz not to con¬ 
test. Soz could attract 
enoi^ anti-N.C votes to 
create problems for the 
PDP candidate. New 
Delhi-based lawyer 
Muzaiiar Baig. Here the 
Congress(I) supports Son's 
candidature, and party 
leaden such as Taj 
Mohiuddin with signifi¬ 
cant pockets of support 
from Gujjan. could cut 
into votes the PDP might 
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People’s Democratic Party candidate Mehbooba Mufti at an election meeting; (left) a section of the crowd at the meeting. 
(Below) CPI(M) leader Mohammad Yusuf Tarigmnl. 


have hoped to attraa in areas such as 
Langate and the Baramulla Kandi belt. 
Baig’s prospects have also been hurt by the 
fact that the principal campaign organis¬ 
er of his vibrant but unsuccessful 1998 
challenge, Abdul Rashid Shaheen, is now 
his N.C. rival. 

In Anantnag, the Lok Sabha seat 
Mufti Mohammad Sayeed won in 1998 
to signal the rise of anti-N.C. forces in the 
Valley, similar complex equations render 
the outcome difticult to predict. In 
Sayeed’s favour this time is the fact that 
the N.C. had great difficulty finding a 
credible candidate; several top leaders 
refused to take on the PDF supremo. 
N.C. leader and State Revenue Minister 
Ali Mohammad Naik’s influence is 
restricted to two Assembly segments, 
Pulwama and Tral. The Congress(I) can¬ 
didate, Peerzada Sayeed, also does not 
appear to have a broad support base, 
although observers believe that he could 
still attract votes ftom those alienated by 
the PDP leader’s chronic party-hopping. 

But Mufti Mohammil Sayeed’s red 
problem is a surprise contender - 
Communist Party of India(Marxist) 
leader and Kulgam MLA Mohammad 
YusufTarigami. The vigour ofTarigami’s 
campaign ^ amazed most observers, and 
intelligence sources believe that he will 
command a formidable number of votes 
in at least three segments other than his 
parent constituency - those of Wachi, 
Noorabad and Shopian. Tftose votes wtll 
cut into the prospects of both the.^N.C., 
which backed Tarigami in the''1996 


Assembly elections, and of 
the PDP. The success of 
the campaign, conducted 
in an area traditionally 
considered to be among 
the most socially and reli¬ 
giously conservative in 
Jammu and Kashmir, 
show that Tarigami’s indi¬ 
vidual hard work has paid 
off and that the room for 
progressive politics has 
remained untapped. 

O UTSIDE Kashmir, 
the contest is playing 
itself out on depressin^y communal lines. 
In Ladakh, consisting of the twin entities 
of largely Buddhist Leh and Muslim 
Kargil, parties have focussed their efforts 
on deepening communal divisions. The 
battle centres on the Congress(I)’s Leh- 
based Thupstan Tsewang, and the N.C’s 
Ghulam Hassan Khan. The N.C. had 
won in 1998 with 59.3 per cent of the vote 
to the Congress(I)’s 30.28 per cent, but 
block Budtmist voting in Leh could alter 
the result this time. Chronic elearicity 
and water shortages in Leh, caused by the 
breakdown of the Stakna hydroelectric 
projea (the State government claims 
there are no funds to repair it), have 
fuelled anti-N.C. sentiment here, sadly 
exacerbating anti-Muslim sentiment. 

In the two Jammu region constituen¬ 
cies of Udbampur and Jammu, similar 
communal issues have come to the fore. 
Both Udhampur’s BJP candidate and sit¬ 


ting MP Chaman Lal 
Gupta, and his Jammu 
counterpart Vaid Vishnu 
Dutt, have however suf¬ 
fered from their alliance 
with the N.C. The 
Congress(I) has been quick 
to exploit Hindu resent¬ 
ment against the N.C., 
pointing to the fact that the 
BJP-led government fell 
the day Soz rebelled against 
it. The N.C. has sought to 
move on in the midst of 
this fray, but both its can¬ 
didates, Jagjivan Lal in 
Udhampur and R.S. Chib in Jammu, have 
a history of shifting loyalties, which has 
done litde to endear them to the party’s 
local cadres. 

P erhaps the worst problem in this 
election will be security. Security per¬ 
sonnel have been doing their best to keep 
the peace. On August 26, top terrorists 
Sajjad ‘Grenade’ Magray, Shabbir 
Bhaduri and Parvez Ahmad, responsible 
for the murder of 12 migrant brick-kiln 
workers at Anantnag in June, were shot 
dead at Gopalpora village along with two 
unidentified Pakistani terrorists by a joint 
team of the Jammu and Kashmir Police, 
the Border Security Force and the 
Rashtriya Rifles. Two others involved in 
the massacre, Mohammad Hussain Dar 
and Mohammad Mubarik Koka, were 
killed on August 15. The massacre had 
spread a wave of terror through rural 
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Anantnag, with obvious election-time 
implications. 

But such successes are increasingly 
rare, and officials arc worried about the 
presence of large groups of terrorists 
throughout the State. “Let’s put it this 
way,” says Anantnag Senior 
Superintendent of Police Farooq Khan. 
“I’m keeping my fingers crossed.” In 
1998,354 additional companies of troops 
had been deployed to keep the peace. This 
time just eight companies have been made 
available, although the Army’s counter¬ 
insurgency deployments have been 
sharply reduced after the Kargil War, But 
there have been few protests from the State 
government. This thinned security comes 
at a time of escalating violence, a fact that 
has prompted cynics to surest that the 
N.C. might not be entirely unhappy to 
have as few people vote as possible. I 
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A S the people of Raghogarh, in the 
Rajgarh Lok Sabha constituency, 
gathered to take a close look at the screen- 
incarnation of Krishna, they were hardly 
amused. Wearing the traditional turban 
and shawl, Nitish Bharadwaj, who played 
the role of Krishna in the tele-serials 
Mahahharat and Krishna, sought his sec¬ 
ond stint in the Lok Sabha, in the name 
of dharma. 

“When 1 got the party 
ticket first to contest from 
Jamshedpur in 1996, 

Atalji, who calls me 
Bhagwan, asked me to 
fight the Kamsa in Bihar, 

Laloo Prasad Yadav,” 

Bharadwaj said, eliciting a 
few claps from the com¬ 
mitted BjP workers. The 
bulk of the crowd 
remained mute. 

The reason for the 
tepid response was not hx 
to seek. Bharadwaj was the 
BJP’s answer to the 
Madhm Pradesh Chief 
Minisw, Digvijay Singh, 
sjko h^ from Raghogarh. 


Here, Oigvijay Singh is literally contest¬ 
ing by proxy, as his younger brother 
Lakshman Singh seeks re-election to the 
Lok Sabha. 

Bharadwaj makes the most of 
Lakshman Singh’s lacklustre performance 
as member of Parliament. “I know him as 
a good colleague during my two-year term 
as MP. I have hardly seen him speak in 
Parliament, or take any interest in the pro¬ 
ceedings”, he told the audience, to whom 
the Rajasaheb, as Digvijay Singh is affec¬ 
tionately known, matters more than his 
younger brother. It is said that Lakshman 
Singh hardly keeps contact with his elec¬ 
torate, and does not recognise even the 
local party workers. He is also accused of 
being arrogant. In contrast, Digvijay 
Singh remembers the names of most party 
workers and prominent citizens, and 
makes it a point to oblige them whenev¬ 
er they seek some help. 

The charge of being an outsider to 
Rajgarh haunts Bharadwaj. “Why take a 
risk by voting a Mumbai wallah, and earn 
the anger of Rajasaheb?” said a local resi¬ 
dent. Even the BJP workers find the going 
tough. Pramod Valmik, a BJP worker, 
said soon after the public meeting:“Even 
if 25 persons in this gathering vote for 
him, what is the use? Here, people prefer 
the local candidate.” 

Bharadwaj declared that he would 
leave the country if the Congress(I) was 
returned to power. He did not contest the 
1998 Lok Sabha elections, purportedly 
because of his professional commitments 
as an actor. He claims he is now in the 
field at the behest of the Prime Minister, 
Aral Behari Vajpayee. The tepid response 
of the Raghogarh electorate perplexed 
him. He told the audience that he would 
interpret it as their determination to vote 
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(or him on September 11, when Rajgarh, 
and 13 other constituencies in the Sun 
go to the polls. 

Bharadwaj dismissed the 
G]ngress(I)’s claim to offer a stable gov¬ 
ernment and questioned Sonia Gan&i’s 
prime ministerial ambitions. But to the 
Rajgarh voters, the question of Sonia 
Gandhi’s Citizenship hardly matters; the 
Congress(I) posters here carty mostly 
Digvijay Singh’s picture, Lakshman 
Singh figuring only in a few. 

Indeed, the Malwa region, which had 
been the BJP’s forte in the earlier Lok 
Sabha elections, presents a^ixed picture 
today, with the Congress(I) set to make 
strategic gains. In Bhopal, Union 
Minister Uma Bharati also suffers the tag 
of outsider. Reluctant to contest from 
her earlier seat, Khajuraho, where her 
fortunes had taken a nosedive, Bharati 
demanded from the party’s top leader¬ 
ship an urban constituency, in view of 
her ill-health. After naming former Chief 
Minister Kailash Joshi as the candidate 
from Bhopal, the BJP’s central leadership 
buckled under Bharati’s pressure. Joshi’s 
supporters toolc umbrage at the leader¬ 
ship’s decision to replace him and burnt 
Bharati’s effigies. Joshi’s son Deepak 
Joshi was slated to join the Congress(I), 
but the party’s spokesperson, Prabhat 
Jha, denied it. 

Sensing the mood, Bharati is on the 
defensive. In her public meetings, she 
dismisses the “outsider” tag, saying if 
Sonia Gandhi, who was born in Italy, 
has the right to contest from Bellary, 
why can’t she shift from Khajuraho to 
Bhopal, both in the same State. Her 
rabid views on Hindutva and her role in 
the Ramjanmabhoomi movement have 
given her a firebrand image. She says she 
is not “Danga Bharati” 
(riot Bharati) as made out 
by her rivals. She tries to 
convince the voters that 
het concept of Hindutva 
involves equal respect for 
all religions, even while 
preserving her religious 
identity. 

Uma Bharati draws 
huge crowds, not necessar¬ 
ily because of her charisma. 
People who love to hate 
her, also come to listen to 
her. Says Jaspal Singh, an 
employee of BHEL in 
Bhopal, who came to listen 
to hen“I will vote for the 
Congress(I) candidate, 
xiKMmMi Sur^ Padiouri, because 
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Madhya Pradaah Chief Mlnlater DIgvUay Singh with his brother and 
Congroas(l) candidate In Rnigarh, Laxman Singh. 



NHIah BharadwnI, the BJP’a candidate In Raigarh. 


the BJP has failed to fulfil 
its promises." According to 
him, the BJP MLA, 

Babulal Gaur, promised t» 
demand abolition of pro= 
fessional tax, but did noth¬ 
ing. Bharati promises to 
bring Narmada water to 
Bhopal, but seaions of her 
audience find it hardly 
convincing. A few young 
voter^, however, were 
taken by Bharati’s rhetoric 
They felt that the 
G)ngress(I) won three of 
the four Assembly seats in 
Bhopal last year because of 
the onion shortage. This 
time, the issues were dif¬ 
ferent and people wanted 
Vajpayee to continue as 
Prime Minister, they said. 

The mood is upbeat in 
Suresh Pachouri’s camp. 

Pachouri, who hails from 
Bhopal, is also the leader of 
the Congress(I)’s All-India 
Seva Dal, and is credited 
with nurturing the con¬ 
stituency over the years. 

He is assured of the minor¬ 
ity vote, which is unlikely 
to go to the Muslim can¬ 
didate, Aslam Sher Khan. 

After a brief sunt in the 
BJP, the former Olympian 
and a Minister in the 
Narasimha Rao Govern¬ 
ment, is now the National 
Congress Party (NCP) 
candidate. Says Aftab 
Ahmed Khan, of Barah Mahal, 
Mohalpura, who was present at Suresh 
Pachouri’s home: “Even Aslam’s family 
members are not likely to vote for him.” 
Pachouri is also sure to gei the votes of the 
upper castes, who dislike Bharati’s back¬ 
ward caste tj^. Observers cite the “mam¬ 
moth” rally in Bhopal on August 28, in 
support of Pachouri when he filed his 
nomination, as proof of his likely viaory. 

The BJP is trying to paper over the 
apparent divisions in the party uiggered 
by Uma Bharad’s candidature. The patty 
spokesperson, Prabha Jha, said:“Joshi was 
against the decision-nudeing process in the 
party, which first announce his name for 
the Bhopal seat, and not the decision as 
such.” If S.C. Verma could win the 
Bhopal seat successively, despite being an 
outsider, why can't Uma Bharati, he 
asked. Venna refused to contest tl^ dme, 
apparendy because of fhisttadotr of not 


being made a Minister. Verma’s reason 
was that the BJP-led Ministry did not 
honour his promise of declaring the entire 
Bhopal, which saw the gas tragedy in 
1984, as gas-affected. 

TTie BJP secured 30 out of 40 Lok 
Sabha scats in M.P. in the 1998 elections, 
primarily because the Congress(I) was not 
united. Leaders such as Arjun Singh and 
Madhavrao Scindia, who had left the 
Congress on the eve of the 1996 elections, 
had just returned to the party, after Sonia 
Gandhi took over the reins. After he led 
the Congress(I) to a remarkable return to 
power against all odds in the 1998 
Assembly clecdons, Digvijay Singh is now 
the unquesdoned leader and had his say 
in the selecdon of candidates. With his 
rival Aijim Singh keeping away from the 
State polidcs (Arjun Sin^ is not contest¬ 
ing the elecdons, after two successive 
de^ts), Digvijay Singh is reladvely free 


from facdonal threats. 
Hence, his campaign strat¬ 
egy, which helped him in 
the Assembly decdons, is 
expeaed to help the 
Congress(I) secure the 
majority of the Lok Sabha 
seats as well. 

Madhavrao Scindia, 
Congress Working 
Committee member and 
AICC general secretary, 
has moved from Gwalior, 
where he has won several 
times, to Guna, where he 
made his debut. Scindia 
has conceded that his vic¬ 
tory margin in Gwalior has 
been declining, and with 
his mother, Vijayraje 
Scindia opting out of elec¬ 
toral contest because of ill- 
health, Guna (which she 
held) was his natural 
choice. Scindia is expeaed 
to win easily, with the BJP 
fielding a weak candidate. 

Indore, another BJP 
citadel in the earlier Lok 
Sabha elections, is going 
the Congress(I) way. 
Former MP Sumitra 
Mahajan initially declined 
the party ticket sensing fac¬ 
tionalism in the local unit, 
which drastically reduced 
the BJP’s tally in the 
Assembly elections to three 
out of the eight Assembly 
segments. Although she 
bowed to the party’s dik¬ 
tat, she has refrained from making huge 
expenditure on her campaign. 

While the city is flooded with 
Congress(I) candidate Mahesh Joshi’s 
posters, cut-outs and the party’s flags and 
banners, the BJP’s campaign is subdued. 
Its strategists lay emphasis on door-to- 
door canvassing rather than incurring 
huge expenditure on publicity. Sumitra 
M^ajan and her supporters claim that 
she had deliberately done this to save 
money that could be offered to the vic¬ 
tims of the Kargil war. “Rs.l lakh has 
already been given to the widow of a 
Kargil hero from Indore, and we intend 
to contribute more after the elections”, 
she told FrontUtu. Asked why the BJP is 
not followit^ her example elsewhere, she 
said it was her decision and not the party’s. 
In her roadside meetings, Mahajan makes 
free use of the triaory in the Kargil war to 
promote her electoral prospeas. She 
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accuses the Congrcss(I) of not willing to 
celebrate this victory 

The Union Minister for Labour, 
Satyanarain Jatia appe irs to be a sure win¬ 
ner in U)|ain reserved for Scheduled 
Castes Although the Congressfl) won the 
majority of the Assembly setts here in the 
1998 elections Jatia appears to have made 
a remarkable rteovery People speak high¬ 
ly of his role in the disbursement of Rs 15 
crores from the Provident f und to 6,400 
employees of Vinod Mill now closed He 
has also arranged payment of Rs 8 10 
crores towards their rehabilitation His 
role IS also aeknowledged in the payment 
of Provident Pund amount to the employ¬ 
ees of Indore Textile Mill ACongress(I) 
worker admitted that it was not easy for 
the party candidate and Scindia loyalist 
Tulsi Silawat to win the seat 1 he BJP s 
chances m the other two reserved seats 
Dhar (S1 ) and Shajapur-Dcwas (S C) - 
the Congress(l) State unit president, 
Radhakishin Malaviya is contesting from 
here - however, do not appear to be 
bright I 





RJUAffHlN 


Singh IS unsparing in his critiasm of the feu¬ 
dal dynasty 

In seven of 12 elections, he points out, 
Bharatpur returned candidates from the 
palace to Parliament In the other five Lok 
Sabhas, it was represented by senior mem¬ 
bers of the Congress The sordid condition 
of civic amenities in the region is a direct 
consequence of the benign neglect it suf¬ 
fered while the presumptive nders sought 
unsuccessfully to don the garb of eleaed 
representatives The choice then was clear 
for the constituency - jagat Singh of the 
Congress for progress 

The once powerful feudal dynasties in 
Rajasthan have of late encounteted a signif¬ 
icant waning of political influence Prom 
consistent opposition to the Congress, the 
royal remnants who continue to ispose of 
substantial personal fortunes have moved 
towards a phase of partial reconcJiation 
And where die Congress has been reluctant 
to take them on board, the BJP has been 
eager to seek their favour 

Royalty has spread its fevours evenly 
among the two mam contenders in the 
neighbouring constituencies of Bharatpur 
and Alwar In Bharatpur, Vishwendra 
Singh who stands in the direct hne of 
descent of the last recognised maharaja, car¬ 
ries the mande for the BJP In Alwar, the 
Congress has fielded Mahendra Kumari, 
widow of the man who killed himself m 


years Vishwendra Singh won from 
Bharatpur as a Janata Dal candidate ut 
1989, but quit the party and resigned his 
Lok Sabhaseat in 1990 to register his oppo¬ 
sition to the implementauon of the Mandal 
Commission recommendations on reserva¬ 
tions for other backward classes (OBQ) 
Today the Jat community that he normnally 
belongs to is in ferment over the denial of 
OBC status to It The BJP has embraced the 
ausc of the Jats in the evident hope of win¬ 
ning over a traditional Congress con¬ 
stituency But the saon of the Bharatpur 
palace finds himself in a rather unviable 
posinon on this account He also has to con¬ 
tend with uneasy memories'of a defeat in 
the Assembly elcaions of 1998 from the 
Kumher s^;ment of Bharatpur 

Mahendra Kuman, who won Alwar for 
the BJP in 1991, now seeks the scat as a 
Congress candidate Herself from the for¬ 
mer ruling dynasty of Bundi, she confronts 
a formidable caste consolidation of Ahir vot¬ 
ers that her BJP adversary Jaswant Yadav is 
marshalling And the recent histoiy of the 
Alwar feudal dynasty s tortured relationship 
with the Congress makes her change ofheart 
less than authentic in the popular percep 
non 

Widowhood and Congress jjcrfidy 
were pronunent motifr in Mahendra 
Kumari’s campaign for die Lok Sabha in 
1991 She won in a landslide but could not 


SUKUMAR MURALIDHARAN 

M odern 1 TY and progress are obvi¬ 
ous aliens in the Mewat region which 
straddles the injunction of Rajasthan, 
Haryana and Uttar 


1977 while under pressure from Indira 
Gandhi s Emeigency regime to cede con 
trol of his vast feudal patrimony to the gov¬ 
ernment 

Claims of feudal allegiance apart, nei¬ 
ther candidate seems to carry very much 
credibility, for reasons hnked to their own 
eccentric poliucal wanderings over the 


quite effect the transition from ruler by 
dynastic mvestiture to elected representa¬ 
tive She was denied the BJP ticket in 1996 
on account of her undistinguished five-year 
record but came back fighting as an inde¬ 
pendent candidate in 1998, losing by the 
narrowest of margins to the Congress’ Ghasi 
Ram Yadav 

As Mahendra Kumari 


Pradesh Stagnancy and 
squalor are the most evident 
realties here 

The village square fills 
up rapidly as senior 
Congressman K Natwar 
Singh drives into Gulpara 
in the Bharatpur Lok Sabha 
constituency of Rajasthan 
Women are conspicuous by 
their absence as the domi¬ 
nant Meo community 
turns up in strength to 
receive‘Kunwarsaheb -a 
ntlc that Natwar Singh 
enjoys by virtue of his status 
as an adoptive member of 
the dynasty that once ruled 
BhiuaiiPjar But as he speaks 
n sMmn of the candida- 


his son, Natwar 



was till recendy with the 
BJP, her adversary Jaswant 
Yadav was likewise promi¬ 
nent in local Congress 
councils He only shifted 
loyalties to the BJP when 
denied the Congress ncket 
in 1996, and lost narrowly 
on account of a substantial 
defecnon of Ahu voters to a 
competing candidate on the 
Janata D^ ncket He fin¬ 
ished third ui 1998 smee a 
large part of the BJP’s tradi¬ 
tional constituency migrat¬ 
ed towards Mahoidta 
Kunfln’s independent can¬ 
didacy and me Congress 
nommee was an Ahir of 
greater stature. 

Jaswant Yadav eindent- 
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Senior Congress(l) leader Netwar Singh with son Jagat 
Singh, who Is the Congress(l) candidate In Bharatpur. 


ly believes that the Vajpayee wave 
will this time around overwhelm 
the aversion that the BJP’s core 
constituencies in Alwar have had 
towards an Ahir candidate. Should 
this indeed happen, then the con¬ 
solidation of community votes 
should propel him to viaory in his 
third attempt at the Lok Sabha. 

For the Congress, the calcula- 
uon is that the Brahmin commu¬ 
nity in Alwar - estimated to be as 
numerous as the Ahir - will stick to 
custom and oppose Jaswant Yadav. 

Add on the entirety of Mahendra 
Kumari’s Rajput community and 
the laiger part of the Meo voters 
and she should sail through, claim 
local Congress functionaries. The 
implicit calculation here is that the 
hardening ofcaste consciousness within the 
Ahir community will impel a consolidation 
of all others under the Congress banner. 

Caste demography stdl remains an 
uncertain guarantee of success, forcing both 
parties to bring to the foreground the issues 
they perceive as the larger ones. BJP sup¬ 
porters insist that Atal Behari Vajpayee’s 
leadership is the sole issue before the elec¬ 
torate. In private, they concede that their 
candidate’s loyalty is rather uncertain and 
would only be cemented by a convincing 
national mandate in favour of the BJP. 
Jaswant Yadav himself makes much of the 
foreign origins of the Congress president 
and questions his opponent’s new-found 
allegiance to that party. 

Mahendra Kumari, for her part, is 
forced into certain curious inversions by her 
candidacy on behalf of the Congress. All her 
efforts on behalf of the constituency during 
her previous tenure in Parliament, she says, 
were thwaned by the State government of 
the time. In contrast, she hardly encoun¬ 
tered any serious obstacles at the central 
level. The irony of the claim is that the State 
government then was under the control of 
Mahendra Kumari’s own party while the 
central administration was under the 
Congress. Rapid switclies of political alle¬ 
giance evidendy also call for the extensive 
reinterpretauon of recendy transpired 
events. 

Jagat Singh, the 30-year-old son of 
Natwar Singh, former Union Minister, 
faces a somewhat less acute problem of cred¬ 
ibility in neighbouring Bharatpur. Natwar 
Singh insists at numerous campaign halts 
on behalf of his son that he was among the 
fint to raise the issue of OBC-status for the 
Jat community. The measure was blocked 
not so much by the Congress government 
in Jaipur as by the BJP-W govemipent at 


the Centre. Vajpayee’s recent Sikar declara¬ 
tion endorsing the Jat demand fails to carry 
credibility, argues Natwar Singh. Indeed, 
when a delegation of 19 MPs recendy met 
him to plead the Jats’ case, Vajpayee made 
his opposition more than evident. 

Yet Natwar Singh’s advocacy of the Jat 
cause confronts certain other problems of a 
fundamental kind. The National 
Commission on Backward Classes has rec¬ 
ommended that Jats in Rajasthan be accord¬ 
ed OBC status since they mea all the 
required criteria, except in Bharatpur and 
Dholpur districts, where they were the rul¬ 
ing community. This would make for a 
rather unwieldy and potentially dlscrimina- 
toty system of affirmative acdon, which the 
Jats of Bharatpur are intent on opposing. 

Chief Minister Ashok Gehlot insists 
that the matter should go through exten¬ 
sive scrutiny by the Rajasthan State 
Commission on Backward Classes. As the 



Mahendra Kumari, CongreaefI) 
candldata In Alwar. 


State’s fim Chief Minister from an 
OBC bacl^round, Gehlot is keen 
to ensure that exisdng beneficiaries 
are not compelled to share the lim¬ 
ited advantages of affirmadve 
action with the substantial Jat com¬ 
munity. His polidcal blueprint 
allows for a limited desertion of Jat 
votes, which in his calculation 
would be more than offset by a con¬ 
solidation of OBO under the 
Congress banner. 

As far as the more basic prob¬ 
lem of electoral coalition-budding 
is concerned, the Congress candi¬ 
date from Bharatpur faces the 
prospea of a split in the Meo vote. 
Bhairon Sin^ Shekhawat, the 
BJP’s old war horse, has ensured the 
candidacy of a Meo, Nasru Khan, 
on the Bahujan Samaj Party ticket. Nasru 
Khan won from Lacchmangarh - a segment 
of the Bharatpur Ia)k Sabha consdtuency- 
in the 1993 Assembly elections as a Janata 
Dal candidate. He subsequendy switched 
loyalties to the BJP and won himself a min¬ 
isterial berth in Shekhawat’s Cabinet. 

Nasru Khan’s entry is not good news 
for the Congress. Meo Muslims account for 
some 150,000 votes in Bharatpur and the 
Congress depends crucially on their 
endorsement. The party draws some solace 
from the fact that Chaudhary Tayyab 
Hussain, the acknowledged feudal patriarch 
of all Meo clans, has committed himself to 
an active campaign role in Bharatpur - a 
commitment further cemented by Natwar 
Singh’s energetic advocacy of his son Zakir 
Hussain’s candidacy on the Congress tick¬ 
et from Faridabad in Haryana. The parents 
have, in a sense, bonded together in a shared 
quest for their sons’ political well-being. 

T he constituency of Jhalawar, which is 
a geographical protuberance tucked 
into the erstwhile principality of Gwalior in 
neighbouring Madhya Pradesh, offers 
another glimpse of the many facets of roy¬ 
alty in politics. Vasundhara Raje Scindia, 
the BJP candidate, goes into batde with a 
double advantage - direa descent from the 
Gwalior feudal lineage and marriage into 
the Dholpur palace. When the Congress 
ticket for Jhalawar was given to Abrar 
Ahmed, there were murmurs that sibling 
influences were at work to ensure a weak 
candidate who would not stand mudi 
chance against a four-time winner. But 
Abrar Ahmed is by ail accounts putting up 
aspiritedfigju. And the seatthat had seemed 
to be a certain one for the BJP now does not 
quite appear to be so. 

In a half-century of independence, the 
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feudal political idiom of subject and sov¬ 
ereign has gradually yielded place to the 
modern notion of a citizen’s civic rela¬ 
tionship to the representative state. This 
transition remains incomplete at best in 
most of the country, though nowhere 
more so than in Rajasthan. This in turn 
makes for a self-perpetuating process of 
economic and social backwardness. The 
conditions that prevail in the Mewat 
region, virtually contiguous with the 
national capital, are a continuing 
reminder of the grim human conse¬ 
quences of feudal remnants in represen¬ 
tative politics. ■ 



TiMtjim 

T.S. SUBRAMANIAN 



W HETHER it is the Coimbatore, 
Rasipuram, Nilgiris or Salem con¬ 
stituency, it is development issues and local 
problems such as the dosure of cotton mills, 
spinning mills and engineering units that 
have occupied centre stage in the election 
campaign in Tamil Nadu. This is especial¬ 
ly striking in Coimbatore, the textile city, 
which saw anti-Muslim violence in 
November 1997 and retaliatory bomb 
blasts by Al-Umma, a Muslim terrorist 
organisation, on February 14, 1998. The 
blasts led to a sharp dedine in the econom¬ 
ic well-being of Coimbatore. R. 
Nallakannu, Communist Party of India 
(CPI) candidate, C.P. Radhakrishnan, 
Bharatiya Janata Party nominee who is 
seeking re-dection, and S.R. 
Balasubtamaniam of the Tamil Maanila 
Congress, each says that if dected his mis¬ 
sion will be to “restore the glory of 
Coimbatore as South India’s Manchester”. 

The issues that dominate the campaign 
in Coimbatore are the dosure of mills and 
engineering industries and the slump in the 
jewelleiy, scrap iron, wet-grinder and 
pumpset trade. The slump has followed the 
blasts and the testriaions imposed by the 
police. 

Coimbatore was one of the three Lok 
Sabha seats the BJP won for the first time 
in Nadu. Thcother two were Tirudii 
ant^lie Nilgiris. While Radhakrishnan is 
back^ by the Dtavida Muimeoa 
KaKtHBun (DMK), the Maiumalarchi 
pAvip Munneoa Kazhagam (MOMK), 


the Pattali Makkal Katchi (PMK) and the 
Tamilaga Rajiv Congress (TRC), 
Nallak^u has the support of the All India 
Anna Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam 
(AIADMK), the Congrcss(I), the 
Communist Party of India (Marxist), the 
Indian National League (INL) and the 
Tamil Nadu Muslim Munnetra Kazhagam 
(TMMK). With the TMC are two Dalit 
organisations, Puthlya Tamilagam (P.T.) 
and. the Dalit Panthers; the Indian Union 
Muslim League; and the Janata Dai 
(Secular). 

I T is around 8-45 a.m. at Nanj undapuram 
in Coimbatore. This is a typical working 
dass locality, with rows of tile-roofed hous¬ 
es. Most of the residents are laid-offemploy¬ 
ees of cotton mills and spinning mills. 
Ahead of Nallakannu comes a car from 
which a Congressman announces: 
“Nallakannu was jailed for seven years in 
the Nellai conspiracy case. He is a freedom- 
fighter who dedined to accept the freedom- 
fighter’s pension. He is a friend of the 
proletariat. He is a trade unionist. He is a 
man of int^ty.” 

As his jeep weaves through the lanes and 
halts, a crowd gathers. In his speech, 
Nallakannu skilfully weaves national issues 
with local problems. “In the 15 months that 
the BJP-led government has been in power, 
cotton milk, spinning milk and engineer¬ 
ing industries in Coimbatore have dosed 
down. There is a cash crunch. There are no 
remunerative prices for agricultural pro¬ 
duce. Trade links between Coimbatore and 
Kerala have snapped because of police 
harassment. The BJP has been trying to 
divide people into Hindus, Muslims and 
Christians. But we are aU Indians and we 
need a secular Government at the Centre.” 

Nallakannu points to the nearby 
coconut groves where the trees have wilt¬ 
ed because of blight. The Tamil Nadu 
Government had taken no action to halt 
the spread of the disease, he alleges. If 
elect^, he will work for the formation of 
a separate directorate for coconut as in 
Kerda, Nallakannu says. Every 200 
metres or so, Naliakaimu stops to deliver 
similar speeches. 

Not dissimilar in style k 
Radhakridinan’s campaign, but the issues 
he takes up arc difi^MmL As the bearded, 
42-year-old Radhakrishnan waves out, he 
establishes an instant tappon with people. 
Hk jeep halts at Arivoli N^ar, 
Senathichettipalayam, about 14 km from 
Tirupur, the hosiery town. 

A crowd of women, children and men 
gathers. Radhakrishnan telk them; ”We 
need a stroi^ Bharat and India shodd 


march forward into the 21st century under 
the leadership of Vajpayee. Uie last three 
elections have entail^ an expenditure of 
Rs.3,300 crores for the Government. You 
shodd put an end to this confusion. The 
Pandiar-Punnampuzha scheme and the 
Avinasi-Athikadavu scheme to bring you 
drinking water and irrigation facilities will 
remain a pipedream if there is no stable gov¬ 
ernment at the Centre. Vajpayee called four 
Chief Minkters to Delhi and solved the 
Cauvety water issue in 48 hours. So please 
vote for lotus.” 

Elsewhere, Radhakrishnan points out 
that it was he who got spinning milk 
exempted from excise duty which P. 
Chid^baram, as Union Finance Minkter, 
had earlier denied. Hk another “achieve¬ 
ment” was the inclusion of spinning milk 
in the scheme for modernisation of me tex¬ 
tile industry. He ako takes aedit for the 
introduction of train and air links between 
Coimbatore and New Delhi. 

There k a riot of coloun all over 
Tiruppur town and nearby Palladam. K. 
Subbarayan of the CPI k the l^slator from 
Tirupur, which has hundreck of hosiery 
units. It is not surprking, therefore, that the 
CPI has mount^ a high-intensity cam¬ 
paign here. 

Travelling in an open jeep, TMC can¬ 
didate Balsubramaniam stops eveiy few hun¬ 
dred-metres at Five-Comer junction. Town 
Hall, Oppanakara Street and so on, in the 
heart of Coimbatore city. His speeches are 
ctkp. “I will be in the field whatever be your 
problem. I came here on foot durit^ the 
communal riots. I will reply to your letters. 
Only communal amity wdll make trade and 
commerce prosper in Coimbatore,” he 
emphasises repeatedly. He alleges that it k 
the BJP that “ruined” Coimbatore and it was 
AIADMK general secretary and former 
Chief Minkter Jayalalitha who was respon¬ 
sible for the advent of the BJP in die city. 
The DMK, which earlier opposed the BJP, 
has now turned its ally, he says, and makes a 
request: “ Please, ther^re, vote for the cycle 
symboL” 

Kottaimedu, the nursery of Al-Umma, 
k densely populated with Muslims. 
Resentment runs h^ here because the 
police checkposts are back and the police 
sieve vehicles that enter the area. PA 
Badurudeem, Kottaimedu branch secretary 
of die CPI, describes the checkposts as “the 
arrest of public at large.” A Sulaiman and 
A Mohammed, bo|}i CPI members, assert: 
“All (Muslim) votes here will go to 
Naliakaimu.” 

The BJP has not made Islamic funda¬ 
mentalism its main poll {dank now as it did 
in 1998. Thk k not surprising because it k 
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now in the company of the 
DMK, which was earlier 
perceived as soft towards Al- 
Umma and the TMMK. If 
there is any reference to to 
Islamic fundamentalism, it 
is limited to accusing the 
TMMK of being the front 
organisation of Al-Ununa 
and charging the 
AIADMK,theCPI(M)and 
the CPI with supporting it. 

In Salem, with no com¬ 
munal hangover of 
Coimbatore, there is a car¬ 
nival atmosphere. The con¬ 
test is a high-profile one, 
between TRC rounder and 
Union Petroleum Minister 
Vazhappadi K. Ramamur- 
thy and former State 
Minister T.M. Sclvagana- 
pathy of the AIADMK. Another important 
candidate is the TMCs R. Devadoss. 

Ramamurthy’s main eleaion office in 
Salem is a beehive of activity with DMK, 
MDMK, PMK and TRC cadres working 
in tandem. 

But Selvaganapathy is not one who 
would shy away from a fight. There is good 
coordination among AIADMK, 
Congress(I), CPI(M) and CPI Cadres. 
Jayalalitha addressed an election meeting at 
Bose Maidan, Salem, on August 29 and the 
big crowd has enthused Selvt^anapathy. 

If there is an air of confidence about 
Ramamurthy’s campaign, it is in no small 
measure owing to the more than 1.5 lakh 
cooking gas connections given to people in 
his constituency. Ramamurthy is unfezed 
about Jayalalitha raking up the issue of 
cooking gas connections. “I know how 
many AIADMK MPs got thousands of gas 
conneaions from me,” he says, and he 
names them too. He adds, “I am prepared 
to give the details. I gave them connecdons 
even after my party’s alliance with the 
AIADMK broke.” 

If Ramamurthy is confident in Salem, 
the AIADMKseems to be on astrong wick¬ 
et in neighbouring Rasipuram, reserved 
constituency where the main contestants 
arc Dr.V, Saroja (AIADMIQ, who seeks re- 
elecdon, C. Udaya Arasu (PMK) and Dr. 
C. Natesan (TMC). 

As one drives from Salem to 
Rasipuram, there is palpable disillusion¬ 
ment in the villa^ with the pardes ruling 
at the Centre andin the State because of the 
unemployment in the powerloom sectors, 
the hanydp of tapioca growers with the 
slump in die sago indusOT, and th^crisis in 
the vehicle body-builmng indii^ at 


Namakkal, the hub of the lorry trade. 
Women voten seem to be solidly with 
Jayalalitha here and elsewhere. 

Alavaipatti has about 5,000 power- 
looms. According to Krishnan, a jobless 
weaver, the looms have been idle for the past 
six months. Weavers used to get Rs.8 for 
wcavinga metre but with export orders dry¬ 
ing up, this has come down to Rs.4. Many 
weavers have begun to work as agriculmral 
labourers, Krishnan says. 

In the Rasipuram town, AIADMK 
cadres have gathered in strength for 
Jayalalitha’s meeting, which will start 
around 3-30 p.m. At the venue, adjacent 
to the bus treminus, scores of highpow- 
cred lamps are on at 3 p.m. in the bright 
sun. Several vendors sell stickers and 
badges with pictures of Jayalalitha and 
AIADMK founder and former Chief 
Minister M.G. Ramachandran. A vendor 
volunteers a piece of information: 
“AIADMK cadres do not buy badges or 
stickers with a picture of only Jayalalitha. 
They prefer badges with pictures of both 
MGR and Jayalalitha.” 

J AYALALITHA arrives at 6-50 p.m. and 
stra^tway reads her prepared speech, 
which she has already read at any number 
of meedng^. Midway through the speech, 
she breaks into a song, and poses a series of 
rhetorical questions to Vajpayee. There is 
applause, and she asks the crowd, “Will you 
put these quesdons to Vajpayee?” The 
crowd roars, “We will, we will.” A litdc later 
she sings another ditty, and there is applause 
again. 

She denies that die AIADMK was 
responsible for fordng the elecdons on the 
country. She takes a potshot at the 


CotigressCO and the 
CPI^, without naming 
them, for missing the 
opportunity she gave them 
to form a government after 
the fidl of the Vajpayee 
Government. “I did not ask 
for any share in power... So 
the AIADMKis not respon¬ 
sible for the elecdons.” 
Towards the end she comes 
to local problems. 

Even on Ai^ust 29, the 
campaign is low-key in the 
Poli^i consdtuenty, 
which goes to the polls on 
September 11. No impor¬ 
tant local issue is discussed. 
Krishnan, an autorickshaw 
driver, says, “The 
AIADMK booked my auto 
for ten days for campaign¬ 
ing but has not paid me so far because the 
lo^ unit has not received the cash.” In this 
reserved consdtuency, C. Krishnan 

(MDMK) is locked in a fight with M. 

Thiyagarajan (AIADMK). Janata Dal 
(Secular) and PuthyaTamilagam arealso in 
the fray as well. 

V.P. Chandrasekar, former 
AIADMK MLA from Pollachi, says that 
people arc not familiar with the “top" 
symbol of the MDMK and so the 
AIADMK candidate will win easily. He 
claims that the DMK thrust the scat on 
the MDMK because the AIADMK was 
strong here. 

R.T. Manappan, the MDMK’s 
Qiimbatore distria secretary, who is in 
charge of Krishnan’s campaign, is confident 
of virtoiy because of the “working strength” 
of the MDMK’s allies. Of the six MLAs in 
the consntuency, five are from the DMK 
and one from the TMC. Besides, DMK 
men head local panchayat unions, town 
panchapts and cooperadve banks. The 
MDMK was also strong in the consdtuen- 
cy. According to Mariappan, the BJP holds 
a fescinadon for the youth. 

In the Nil^ris constituency, there is 
good coordinadon between the 
Congrcss(I) and the AIADMK. Here R. 
Prabhu of the Congre$s(I) is fighdng 
Master M. Mathan of the BJP, the repre¬ 
sentative in the dissolved Lok Sabha, and 
C. Chinnarfaj of Puthip Tamilagam. As 
at Pollachi, the Congress(I), the 
AIADMK and its allies focus on the need 
for a stable government at the Centre 
which, they say, can be provided only by 
the Congress(I). Another important issue 
is the plwht of handloom weavers at places 
such as Siunychettypalayam. ■ 
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■ ElECTIONS '99 


Of promises and policies 

The election manifestoes of the Notional Democratic Alliance and the Congress(l) are marked by a 
consensus on economic policy while the Left presents a distinctive agenda. 


VENKATESH ATHREYA 


I N the rough-and-tumble of hectic elec¬ 
tion campaigns, attention to serious 
issues often takes a backseat. Yet, it is 
important that such issues come to the 
fore in public discussions. The election 
manifestoes of political parties, even 
allowing for the inherent incentive for 
such documents to be self-serving, repre¬ 
sent a partial attempt to meet this need. 
At any rate, they do provide material for 
meaningful public discussion. In this con¬ 
text. it would be interesting to examine 
what the manifestoes of the three leading 
formations - the National Democratic 
Alliance (NDA), the Congress{l) and the 
Left parties - have to say. 

The most striki ng visual feature of the 
NDA manifesto is the pervasive presence 
of Aral Behari Vajpayee. A little less than 
ten pages of text in print arc accompanied 
by nine full page photographs featuring 
Vajpayee, not counting the ninth text 
page, half of which is occupied by a pic¬ 
ture of Vajpayee addressing a meeting. 


Interestingly, the text of the manifesto 
does not mention the leading party of the 
NDA, the Bharatiya Janata Party, even 
once. It does refer to Vajpayee more than 
once, describing him, among other 
things, as “...a statesman who is accepted 
by all sections of the country” but makes 
no reference to his role as a leader of the 
BJP. 

In terms of content, there are no big 
surprises. The manifesto predictably 
blames the Opposition parties, described 
as a “...negative coalition led by the 
('ongress,” for forcing fresh elections and 
claims credit for the clearing of Pakistani 
intruders from Kargil. 

On economic policy, the NDA man¬ 
ifesto pledges to continue the reforms, 
control fiscal and revenue deficits and 
carry out “.. .comprehensive reforms of the 
public sector undertakings, including 
restructuring, rehabilitation and divest¬ 
ment”. While stating that NDA’s main 
thrust will be to eradicate unemployment, 
the manifesto does not put forward a cred¬ 
ible strategy towards this end. On foreign 
direct investment (FDl), the manifesto 


claims that “...the country cannot do 
without FDl because besides capital stock 
it brings with it technology, new market 
practices and most importantly employment 
(emphasis added).” The manifesto seeks 
to reform the public distribution system 
(PDS) “...to serve the poorest of the poor”, 
the implicit implication being the exclu¬ 
sion of many currently benefiting from 


PDS. 


Although the manifesto claims “con¬ 
sensus on a common cause and a common 
set of principles...” among its partners, the 
nuances in some of its formulations are 
suggestive of a certain tilt. Thus, it talks 
of: special efforts to be made in animal 
husbandry, “...particularly in respect of 
cow and its progeny”; “tbe establishment 
of a credible nuclear deterrence”: “gen¬ 
uine secularism” and “...the concept of 
secularism consistent with the Indian tra¬ 
dition...” However, by and large, the 
NDA manifesto is consistent with the 
BjP’s tactical decision to put its key 
Hindutva agenda on the backburner at 
least until after the elections. 

An interesting aspect of the NDA man- 



•laaM of the Nathmal Democratic AHIance't manifetto In New DelM, BiP leadeii A.B. V^pnyM and LK, AdvanI, 
(Party leader Qeorge Femandee and Oravfda Munnetra Kazhagtmi pre^Mant M. Karunanhflil. 
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ifesto is its stand on Centre- 
State relations. It states: “We 
are convinced that there is a 
clear case for devolution of 
more financial and adminis¬ 
trative powers and flmcrions 
to the States.” This is one 
democratic concession that 
the BJP has had to make to its 
regional allies. Cleverly, how¬ 
ever, this concession is 
accompanied by an assertion 
that the NDA will “...take 
measures for ensuring a hx^d 
term (five years) for dl elect¬ 
ed bodies including legisla¬ 
tures." This is a patently 
undemocratic stand. 


education compulsoiy as 
well." However, it stops well 
short of making a time- 
bound commitment to hon¬ 
our, at least belatedly, the 
promise of free and compul¬ 
sory education for all idiil- 
dren in the 6-14 age group. 

In an evident attempt to 
rewrite history, the 
Congrcss(I) which instigat¬ 
ed, ^ong with the Sangh 
Parivar, violent opposition 
to V.P. Singh’s attempts to 
implement the Mandal 
CPI(M) general sacretaiyHarkishan Singh Suijeet releases the Commission report, now 
party’s election manifesto. With him, Pollt Bureau members declares in its manifesto: “It 

SItaram Yechury and S. Ramachandran Pillal. was the Congress that built 

the consensus over the 



T he Congress(I) manifesto is the 
longest and most elaborate. Shorn of 
verbiage, though, the manifesto is all-too- 
familiar. The neoliberal paradigm and the 
new economic policies unleashed by the 
Congress(I) in 1991 are defended. \i^ile 
the manifesto concedes that self-reliance 
has served India well, it seeks to give it 
what it calls "... a contemporary meaning” 
and what follows is an exerci.se in evasion. 
Self-reliance is, by simple assertion, made 
synonymous with eradication of poverty 
and unemployment through faster 
growth in agriculture and industry. 

Like the NDA, the Congress(I) al.so 
calls for $ 10 billion of FDI a year. Despite 
a plethora of incentives, the total FDI 
from 1991-92 to 1998-99 is only around 
$10 billion or an average of $1.25 billion 
a year. The neolibcral paradigm that 
underlies both the NDA and Congress(I) 
manifestoes fails to recognise that FDI 
gravitates to an economy growing rapid¬ 
ly rather than to one that expects it to fuel 
such growth in the first instance. 

TLie manifesto repeats the familiar and 
arbitrary figure of 4 per cent (or less) as the 
target for combined fiscal deficit of the 
Centre and the States. It states both that 
“tax reforms will be continued”, and that 
“the tax-GDP ratio must be brou^t up to 
at least 18 per cent over the next five years". 
The contradiction between these two state¬ 
ments will be obvious if one recalls that the 
Congress-initiated tax reforms (pursued b; 
the United Front and the BJP govern¬ 
ments) have led to a significant d^ine in 
the tax-GDP ratio over the 1990s. 

The Congre$s(I) manifesto repeats its 
claim to have ushered in genuine decen¬ 
tralisation in this country through consti- 
tuuonal initiatives, thou^ this is fiu* from 
accurate, and its own practice has been 
highly centralist and oma in utiet disre¬ 


gard of the rights of State governments. 
The manifesto continues the Congress(I) 
policy of playing off panchayati raj against 
the autonomy of States by declaring: “All 
Central funds for poverty alleviation and 
rural development will be credited direct¬ 
ly to the funds of elected panchayati raj 
institutions.” The Congress(l)’s concern 
for panchayati raj is somewhat difficult to 
square with its own record in respect of 
holding elections to local bodies m the 
States where it had been in power, but per¬ 
haps the Madhya Pradesh experiment 
may have convinced sections of the 
Congress(I) leadership of the political 
benefits of commitment to a degree of 
democratic local governance. 

The Congress(I) manifesto strains 
one’s credulity when it states: “The 
Congress will continue to lay great stress 
on land reforms...” In a reference that 
must have caused the Congress(I) consid¬ 
erable agony, the manifesto actually talks 
of “...registration of all tenancies through 
Operation Barga type campaigns...” 
(Operation Barga was the West Bengal 
Government’s pioneering programme for 
the registration of share-croppers.) 

In what seems to be a case of promis¬ 
ing everybody everything, the Congress(I) 
manifesto states: “The terms of trade will 
always be kept in favour of agriculture.” 
In an interesting and rather far-reaching 
proposal, it says: “Organisations that sup¬ 
ply inputs to farmers will be converted 
into farmer managed and controlled 
organisations.” What this implies is not 
made clear, but the proposal would not at 
all be easy to implement. 

One area where the manifesto comes 
close to making a progressive commit¬ 
ment pertains to education. It states: 
“Over a period of time, we must move 
towards making primary and secondary 


Mandal Commission report.” 

While the NDA and Congress(I) 
manifestoes thus have little to set them 
apart with respect to economic policies, 
the Congress(I) makes a rather more cat¬ 
egorical statement on secularism. It states 
that “...secularism can only mean... the 
clear separation of politics from... reli¬ 
gion. Religion is a private matter for indi¬ 
viduals. Politics is all about activities in 
the public arena.” And further: “Religion 
cannot be used as an instrument of mobil¬ 
isation... The Congress vehemendy 
rejects the use of religion for political 
ends." One can only hope that the 
Congress(l) will, unlike in the past, be 
consistent in its stand on secularism. 

Finally, it must be noted that the 
Congress(I) is dismissive of regional par¬ 
ties (“Regional parties are born and fade 
away”) and poses before the people the 
choice between ”... a coalition that has 
failed miserably and a cohesive Congress 
alternative.” This last assertion has since 
been somewhat tampered by a more sober 
assessment of political ground realities. 

T he election manifesto of the 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) 
is in two parts. The first part provides a 
detailed critique of 13 months of the BJP- 
led coalition rule, rejects the notion that 
the Congress(I) can be an alternative to 
the BJP, draws attention to the record of 
the Left, and finally calls upon the elec¬ 
torate to defeat the BJP and its allies, 
strengthen the CPI(M) and the Left and 
support the Left, democratic and secular 
forces. The second part puts forward the 
CPI(M)’s positive programme of action. 

The CPI manifesto is similar in struc¬ 
ture to that of the CPI(M). Both the Left 
parties draw attention to what they regard 
as the major failures of the BJP-led 
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Greater concern for children 


ASHA KRISHNAKUMAR 


A RE political parties becoming more 
oisensitivc to issues concerning chil¬ 
dren? The manifestoes of parties in the 
fray suggest that they are. 

According to the Delhi-based Child 
Labour Action Network (CLAN), 
which studied the eleaion manifi»toes 
of eight parties vis-a-vis issues relating 
to children, the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP), the Congress(I), the Communist 
Party oflndia (Marxist), the Nationalist 
Congress Party (NCP) and die Tamil 
Maanila Congress (TMC) have 
promised measures to abolish child 
labour. In the 1996 eleaions, accord¬ 
ing to the study, only two panics had 
rcrened to the issue, that too vaguely. 

The TMC is for the “abolition of 
child labour”. The NCP supports abo¬ 
lition of child labour and the introduc¬ 
tion of compulsory primary education. 

The CPi(M) promises “abolition of 
child labour and enforcing rights of 
children subjected to such exploita¬ 
tion.” The BJP merely says that it will 
“take measures to eliminate child 
labour”, without explaining how it will 
go about it. 

The Congres$(l) oudines some 
strategies to tackle the child labour 
problem. These include creation of spe¬ 
cial educational facilities in child- 
labour-endemic areas, strengthening of 
the mid-day meal and poverty allevia¬ 
tion proetammes, and stria implemen- 
tadon or the legal provisions against the 

Government: 

* failure to protect religious minori¬ 
ties from attacks by various constituents 
of the ‘Sangh Parivar’. 

* nuclear adventurism, now tending 
to capitulationism on such issues as the 
signing of the Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty (CTBT), attitude to the aggressive 
actions of the United States and the North 
Adantic Treaty Organisation in various 
parts of the world and so on. 

* sell-out to the transnational corpo¬ 
rations and an even more vigorous pur¬ 
suit of neolibe^ economic policies 
including a wholesale attack on the pub¬ 
lic sector. 

* authoritarian acnons, including the 
ultimately unsuccessful invoking of 


practice of child labour. 

Primaiy education figures in almost 
all manifestoes this rime; only three 
dealth with this subjea in the 1996 elec- 
dons. The manifestoes demonstrate an 
increasing awareness of the problems 
caused by low literacy levels and high 
drop-out rates. 

The Congrcss(I) manifesto stress¬ 
es that “girls and women belonging to 
the Dalit, Adivasi and other backvwd 
class and minority communides 
(should) have access to the best educa¬ 
tion and health facility by the end of the 
next decade.” It states that “a dme- 
bound programme for universalising 
access to elementary educadon for all 
children up to 14 by 2003 will be imple¬ 
mented and resources found for niak- 
ing this happen.” 

The Congress(I) has reiterated its 
commitment to increase the expendi- 
tiue on education at least up to 6 per 
cent of the gross domestic produa 
(GDP). It has also promised that 50 per 
cent of the expenditure on education 
will be earmarked for elementary edu¬ 
cation. 

The CPI(M) manifesto guarantees 
free and universal education for ail chil¬ 
dren up to 14. According to CLAN 
chairperson Joseph Gathia, the CPI(M) 
is the only party among the eight par¬ 
ties, whose manifestoes were studied, to 
have said that the 83rd Consdtudonal 
Amendment Bill, which has lapsed, 
must be revived in order to make edu¬ 
cation a basic right of children up to die 
age of 14. H 

Article 356. 

* compromising national security, by 
its complacent attitude post-Pokhran and 
“Lahore” euphoria. 

* record of corruption, capped by the 
telecom scam. 

The manifestoes of the Left patties 
rejea the Congress(I) as the alternative. 
The CPI(M) makes the point that the 
Congress(I) “...sdll advocates the econom¬ 
ic policies initiated in 1991, which are 
against the intetests of the toiling people of 
the country” and that “on questions of eco¬ 
nomic policies the BJP and the Congress 
have no basic dififrrences.” Even on the 
issue of secularism, the Congress “...is 
bereft of the political and ideological will 
to rally all the secular and demooatkb forces 


to fight the menace of communalism.” 

In sharp contrast to the NDA and the 
Congrcss(I), the Left parties put forward 
an economic agenda that rejects neo-lib¬ 
eralism and calls for: 

* radical land reforms 

* increased public investment in 
infrastructure and agriculture 

* review of telecom and power poli¬ 
cies 

* protection for domestic industry 

* defence of the public sector 

* renegotiating the World Trade 
Organisation (WTO) terms, forging 
common cause with other countries of the 
South 

* broadening the direa tax base, with 
higher tax rates on affluent sections 

* opposition to opening up the finan¬ 
cial sector 

* review of patent laws 

* strong public distribution system 

* job security and working class rights 

In a similar vein, the Left parties sup¬ 
port a number of democratic demands 
pertaining to women, youth, Dalits and 
Adivasis and other socially and economi¬ 
cally vulnerable sections. 

The Left manifestoes call for strength¬ 
ening India’s secular foundations, pro¬ 
motion of federalism for national unity 
including the replacement of Article 356 
by a suitable, democratic alternative; an 
independent, non-aligned and anti-impe¬ 
rialist foreign policy; reversing nuclear 
weaponisation and not signing the 
CTBT; universalisation of child care ser¬ 
vices and abolition of child labour; com¬ 
pulsory primary education, guaranteed 
free and universal education for all chil¬ 
dren up to the age of 14 years; an envi¬ 
ronment policy to serve the needs of rapid 
and sustainable development; the promo¬ 
tion of scientific and technological self- 
reliance; and progressive electoral and 
judicial reforms. 

While the Left Parties have presented a 
distinctive secular and progressive agenda 
before the people, in shaip contrast to those 
oftheCongress(I) andtheNDA, given their 
limited media access, it is unlikely that their 
programmes and policies will reach as wide 
a s^ment of the eleaorate as those of the 
Congress(l) and the NDA. 

The Left manifestoes address the 
needs of the bottom 90 per cent of the 
population and not of the articulate and 
powerful top 10 pec cent and they deserve 
to reach the people much more widely. 
The faa that they do not is yet another 
reminder of the relevance of the 
Chomsky-Herman concept of “manufac* 
tured consent*, B 




How 


compute 


your 


income 


anil 


In our last article ‘How do 

you compute tax on your 

Total Income - Part I’ we — 

discussed about die vanous 

aspects to be borne in w 

mind for tax computation 

on total income Today, 

we shall go through an — 

example for the same, 

which will clanfy all the _ 

minor details one must 
keep in mind for computing 
tax payable on total income 

Statement of Income 
Salary 

Taxable Value of Perks 

lew Standard Deduction (Rctcr to 
ceiling as mentioned earlier) 

Professional Tax 

House Properly 

Self Occupied (Annual value is ml) NIL 
Property (liven on Rent 

Less Interest on 1 oan (taken lor purchase of house) 
Cai>iial Gams 

Short Term 

l-ongTerm 25,(X)0 (considered separately) 

Other Sources (u/s SOL) 

Interest on Bank Deposits 
Interest on ICICI bonds 

Dividend on US64 


Less Deduction u/s 80L 
US64 

Others, limited to 
Other Sources (not u/s SOL) 

Interest on Co-FDs 
Total Gross Income 



Rs. 

2,40000 
10,800 
2 70800 


20000 

1.800 2,49000 


S0,000 

20.000 10,000 



Tax Thereon 

First Rs 50,000 


NIL 


Next Rs 10,000 @10% 


1,000 


Next Rs 90,000 @20% 


18,000 

1 

Next Rs 1 69,000 (<>i30% 


50,700 




69,700 

f 

1 

AgrKultural income 
Non-agncultural Income 


3,19,000 


Add Agricultural Income 


1,80,000 

r 

TOTAL INCOME 

4,99,000 



Tax Thereon (on Rs 4 99 000) 
Agricultural Income 

1 80000 

1,23,700 


Add Basic Exemption 

50,000 




2,10000 



Lew Tax on Rs 210.000 

Net Tax (1 21,700 41000) 


41,000 

Rs. 

Long-Term Capital Gams 




2,000 

12,000 6,000 


23,000 

3,19,000 




Total Sale IVoceeds 1,50,000 

Less Indexed Cost 90000 

Total Capital Gams 60 000 

Contribution to Sec 54FA 80,000 

Contribution to Sec 54EB 20000 

Pxempiion u/s 54CA 

(60000/I50000)x8()000 = 12,000 

Exemption u/s 54bB 18000 50,000 

Net Capital Gams 

(60000 50000 ) 10(0) 

Tax on 10,000 ¥ 205? 2,000 

Total Tax 82,700 

Tax Rebates 

Lie Premium 15 000 

CoPF 20 000 

Housing Ixian Repayment 14 0001 imited to 10,000 
PPF 15000 

80 000 

Limited to 60,000 

ICICI Infrastructure Bonds 5000 65,000 

Rebate on 65,000 C<«20% u/s 88 13,000 

Rebate u/s 88B 10,000 

Net Tax Payable 59,700 

Other Information 

Gift to son 10 000 

Dividend on Shares 22 000 

Interest on PPF 17,000 

We sincerely hope that alter reading our previous and current article you 
will be able to compute your tax liability on your own 


ICtCI 
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The machines arrive 


T.S. SUBRAMANIAH _ 

E lectronic voting machines 

(EVMs) are being usco in 46 con¬ 
stituencies in the country in the ongo¬ 
ing elecuons, covering six crore voters. 
Chief Eieaion Commissioner M.S. Gill 
hopes that based on the lessons of the 
current exercise, EVMs would be used 
in all the 543 Loit Sabha constituencies 
in later ciecaons. EVMs were used in 16 
consQtuencies in the elections to the 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Delhi 
Assemblies in November 1998 and the 
Goa Assembly in June this year. 

Electronic votii^ machines are 
manufactured in India by the public sec¬ 
tor Bharat Electronics Limited (BEL) 
and Electronics Corporation of India 
Limited (ECIL). An EVM consists of 
two interlinked units: the ballot unit, 
which is for the voter’s use, and the con¬ 
trol unit, which is under the charge of 
the presiding officer. 'The ballot unit, 
where the vote it “cast”, is a simple 
device. It displays the list of candidates 
with the names of their political parties 
and symbols. A voter Iw only to press 
the button next to the name of the can¬ 
didate of his choice. A short beep and a 
flash of a lamp show that die vote has 
been registered. A ballot unit can show 
the names of 16 candidates. An EVM 
can dispiav the names of a maximum 
64 candimues in an ele^on, by con- 
necdi^ four bdlot units. 

The contr^ unit consists of a dis¬ 
play and a set ofbutton switches. Polling 
begins when the presidii^ officer press¬ 
es the “baUot* button. After the voter 
has pressed the button against the name 
of the candidate ofhis other choice, die 
presiding officer Ins to press the "bal'r 

lot” swit^ again toenabie die next voter 
to cast his or her vme. A master baUot 
paper can be used for every diqusaiAd 
votm. 

To prevent bogus votitK or booth- 
dapturine, there is a ‘‘close^buttom S' 
-dm presiding officer, fearing bgoth-etp^ ^ 
turing or violeiKe, presses this buno^''/'* 
poUing viriU stop, that is,'dfo but^mi 
ter uses srill not foimdOa^ 
the endt^ the ptdfm^ the jpi^ 
fficer snaps the greed 
^die “result’' button. 
him m be ^gned by 


dates’ agents before polling begins. 
When the presiding officer cuts the seal 
and presses the “result” button, the votes 
polled by each candidate will be dis- 
pligned on the screen in the control unit. 

Electronic votmg machines have 
several advantages. They are easik oper¬ 
ated on batteries. There is, therefore, no 
need for electrical wiring and plugs. 
There can be no bogus voting. Nor can 
invalid voces be cast because if a voter 
presses two or more buttons simultane¬ 
ously, the first one pressed - a microsec¬ 
ond earlier than the second - will be the 
vote cast. The use of EVMs also lead to 
huge savings, for very iitde paper is used; 
no ink is needed; there is no need to fab¬ 
ricate metal boxes; and tiansponation is 
easy. 

The Election Commission’s belated 
decision last year and this year increas- 
in^y to go in for EVMs cannot imdo the 
huge waste it was rttponsibie for in the 
past eight years. 'Itie report of the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General of 
Indiafortheyetf ended March 1997 has 
roundly blamed the Election 
Comnussion for “rushing to procure 
1.50 lakh" EVMs valued at Rs.73.50 
ctores and ke^nng them idle. 

Eleoronic voting machines were 
used for the first time in the country in 


1982 in 11 Assembly oonfripiencics - 
o6e each fo Kcrak, Nagal^, Artmacbal 
Pmdesh, Bihar. IQmuitaka ftfui Andhta 
Pradesh, and two in Tripura and ijhree 
in Delhi. A drieated omdii^fo 'l^nt 
Panir cotutituenqr in Ketsla went to 
court. Id its ruling in 1984, theSt^prrine 
Court diaappttn^ the use eg the 
machine<^ting because; among other 
things, there had been no amendment!^ 
the law relating to mode of voting m the 
Represetttation of die People Act. 
Finally, Secrion 61-A of the 
Represennidon gf the People Agt vigu 
introducted wifii effixx from Match 15, 
1989. It read, the giviim and record¬ 
ing of votes voting machines, in such 
manner as may be presoibed, may be 
adopted in such constituency or con¬ 
stituencies as the Election Commission 
may, having regard to the circumstances 
of each case, spedfy.” 

Following’ this, the Election 
Commission ordered the manufoenue 
of 1,50,000 EVMs ftoffl BEL and the 
ECIL, Even as dieit manufocture was 
underway, theproposal to use them was 
dropped in Ngvember 1989 in spite of 
the announcement of elmdolM. 

The decision to use EVMs in the 
elecrions to die Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and Delhi Assemblies last 
year was taken in December 1997 at a 
conference ordectoral reforms in New 
Delhi. Ae the gofiference, nadonai and 
regional partita consented m the use of 
E^s, ^eefeUy in urban consdtuen 
cfes. . > 

'IheCfovenmietm with the aid<dvae> 

nr fim^arise voters with the system. In 
Ti^ Nada» fin instance, a 
bmed soriai widfere otj^pnjsadoi^ 
de my fin fiocioli;^^ Pmjem 
PEO^ M nmdied m 
ndinhiirismjen m. , 

Idm use 
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■ THE ARMED FORCES 


Warnings in vain 

Revelations about warnings provided by Brigodier Surinder Singh on rising border tensions ahead of 
the Kargil intrusion raise new questions obout the designs of a political and army establishment which 
was desperate first to conceal the scale of the intrusion and then to project rapid military gains. 


PRAVEEH SWAMI 

m Snnagar 


The GOC directs that all Bdes (brigades) 
will capture / procure suitable animals / 
birds peculiar to their sect(or) and hand 
them over to 3 Infiantry) Div(iswn) 
Sig(nals) Regt (Regiment) by 31 Mar(ch) 
1998. However m case of animals / birds 
under hibernation, the sizes of cages 
which may be required should be inti¬ 
mated to 3 Infi Div Sig Regt for their fab¬ 
rication actum at the earliest... concerted 
efforts will be put by all concerned 

- from letter 6361/STN/21 dated 
March 2, 1998, signed by Colonel S.P. 
Tanwar for Lieutenant-General ,V.N. 
Budhwar, General Officer 
Commanding, 3 Infantry Division, 

Leh. 


I N the spring of 1998, even as 
Pakistan was preparing the con¬ 
tours of its Kargil offensive, matters 
of war would seem to have receded 
from the consciousness of the I ndian 
Army’s 3 Infantry Division based at 
Leh. Lieutenant-General V.N. 
Budhwar, General Officer 
Commanding, was busily engaged 
in a Frederick of Bavaria-style enter¬ 
prise of setting up a zoo for the tiny 
town, a charming project albeit one 
of somewhat dubious legality. Even 
when massive anillery exchanges 
broke out around Kargil in the tme 
of the May 1998 nuclear tests at 
Pokhran, the zoo project remained 
central to the 3 Infantry Division’s 
activities. Even as their Brigade 
Headmuuters was under sustained 
fire, officers in Kargil received a sec¬ 
ond uTKnt order, mafked 
6361/9/ZOO/Ql, on June 8 from 
Lieutenant-Colonel V.K. Singh 
with the instruction that the search 
for suitable wildlife specimens be 
speeded Up. * 

By a curious coincidence. 


Brigadier Surinder Singh took command 
of the 121 Infantry Brigade at Kargil the 
same day this second zoo missive was 
issued. But the no-nonsense Brigadier, 
decorated for gallantry and valour as 
Captain, Major and Colonel and respon¬ 
sible for the capture of the key 5,108- 
metre mountain dominating the Kaksar 
area in 1980, realised that the Army ought 
to have things other than zoo-building on 
its mind. Frontline's continuing investi¬ 
gation into the failures that enabled 
Pakistan’s summer intrusion in the Kargil 
sector has thrown up new evidence that 
Brigadier Surinder Singh had repeatedly 
warned of rising tension on the border, 
but his warnings were ignored. Strangely, 
the Brigadier’s reward has been a military 
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inquiry that violates elementary principles 
of natural justice. 

Chief of the Army Staff General V.P. 
Malik was, Frontline's investigation has 
found, among the first to be informed of 
Brigadier Surinder Singh’s concerns. In 
August 1998, as General Malik prepared 
to visit Kargil, the 121 Brigade was asked 
to put up a note to 3 Division 
Headquarters stating just what they 
intended to tell the Chief of Staff This 
procedure is meant to ensure chat in this 
case Lieutenant-General Budhwar would 
be aware of the issues that Brigadier 
Surinder Singh intended to bring up with 
General Malik. The 121 Brigade’s note, 
marked “BRIEF: COAS” and numbered 
124/GSD/VlS, was sent out on August 
1 21,1998. A repon in Outlook mz^- 
1 azine wrongly called it a letter to the 
I Chief of the Army Staff, and this led 
I to official denials on September 2 
I that General Malik had ever 
s received such a letter. The denial is 
in a narrow sense therefore correa, 
but since the Army admits that 
General Malik was indeed briefed in 
accordance with its contents on 
August 29, 1998, the fact remains 
that he was aware of the Brigadier’s 
note. 

Paragraph 5(a) of the August 21 
note made clear Brigadier Surinder 
Singh’s perception that Pakistan 
would seek to escalate violence in 
Jammu and Kashmir after the 
Pokhran-II tests. It also pointed to 
the upcoming summits of the South 
Asian Association for Regional 
Cooperation (SAARC) and the 
Non-Aligned Movement. It pro¬ 
ceeded to suggest that major efforts 
would be made to push insurgents 
across the Line of Control (LoC) in 
Kaigil. The reasons for this belief 
were outlined in Paragraph 8, begin¬ 
ning with the heading ‘Enhanced 
Threat Perceptions’. Paragraph 8(a) 
recorded that the 24 Sindh 
Regiment, a reserve unit at Gilgit, 
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had been moved up to Pakistan’s forward 
headquarters at Olthingthang. One bat¬ 
talion had also moved from Sialkoi to 
Skardu, although its precise locarion was 
not known at that time. Twenty-five 
heavy and five medium guns had been 
sent to the sector, the note said, along with 
M-198 155-millimetie howitzers and M- 
11 missiles. 

Pointing in paragraph 15 to 
“infilt(ration) routes available through 
(the) Mushkoh Valley from Doda side to 
Panikhar, Yaldor and through nullahs”, 
the briefing note proceeded to demand 
new equipment. Brigadier Surinder Singh 
asked for “one air OP (observation) 
fl(igh)t for observation, control of artillery 
fire and evacuating casualties to be at 
Kargil” on a full-time basis. One Remote 
Pilotless Vehicle (RPV), part of India’s 
fleet of four such Israeli-manufactured air¬ 
craft, along with seven gun and mortar 
locating radar, air photographs and satel¬ 
lite images, and an electronic warfare 
detachment were also requested. For rea¬ 
sons it best understands, the Army, in 
defiance of independent defence experts’ 
evaluations, insists m its denial that RPVs 
and weapon locating radars “do not form 
pan of the Army’s inventory”. “If 
Brigadier Surinder Singh had asked for 
equipment the Army did not have,” one 
official pointed out, “he would have faced 
charges of insanity, not incompetence. It 
is extremely unlikely that a senior officer 
with decades of experience would have 
asked for things we don’t have.” 

No action was taken on this request, 
and lack of sustained air surveillance was 
subsequently cited as a major reason for 
Pakistan’s intrusion having passed unde¬ 
tected. 

By September 1998, Brigadier 
Surinder Singh’s apprehensions had 
sharpened. Letter 132/GSI/Pak/China, 
sent to 3 Infantry Division’s headquarters 
on September 1 by Major H.C. Dwivedi, 
outlined insurgent movements on the 
Pakistan side of the LoC. “Int(elligence) 
sources have revealed that 500 Afghani 
militants have been conc(entrating) at 
Gurikot (map reference) NG 7959 for 
induction to (our) own side,” it read. The 
likely routes of infiltration, the letter con¬ 
tinued with a precision that is in retro¬ 
spect chilling, were the Kil nullah, Safaid 
nullah and l^bal Gali into the Mushkoh 
Valley and on to Pindras and Drass. A 
copy of an Intelligence and Field Security 
Unit letter, number 1/1016dated August 
30, 1998, was attached to Major 
Dwiv^’' detter (bearing out eariier 
repor^^ mnr/ine on the availability of 
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such information with Military 
Intelligence). “Pakistan,” the letter con¬ 
cluded, “is likely to intensify art(iller)y 
duels and train L(o)C firing to ensure 
(their) induction.” 

C OULD Brigadier Surinder Singh’s 
warnings have prevented the 
Pakistani incursion? Several senior offi¬ 
cials have sought to underplay the signif¬ 
icance of the Brigadier’s letters, arguing 
that his reports pointed only to infiltra¬ 
tion, not a full-scale attack. This position 
is, however, frivolous. As Brigadier 
Surinder Singh pointed out in a writ peti¬ 
tion filed in August 1999 before the 
Punjab and Haryana High Court, “the 
conceptual thrust in regard to the enemy 
tilted towards selective infiltration, not an 
invasion”. Nonetheless, had his warnings 
been heeded, Pakistan’s aggression would 
most probably have been detected early, 
and Indian soldiers would have been bet¬ 
ter prepared to deal with the early incur¬ 
sions. However, Brigadier Surinder Singh 
was widely termed alarmist by his seniors, 
and his warnings became a recurring topic 
of cocktail party humour. 

Air surveillance was clearly one key 
element needed to engage with the emerg¬ 
ing threat perception. In January 1999, 
reliable sources told Frontline, the 121 
Brigade desperately asked for an escala¬ 
tion of winter air surveillance, requesting 
that at least one helicopter be stationed in 
Kargil on a full-time basis. Intelligence 
reports were cited in support of a request 
to upgrade the Mushkoh Valley’s priori¬ 
ty for surveillance. It was also suggested 
that at least one surveillance sortie be car¬ 
ried out each week over Mushkoh Valley, 
the Mumar Shung and the Tololing nul¬ 
lah. 

But these requests were turned down, 
and knowledgeable sources say that in the 
end barely four flights were carried out 
through the winter over the entire Kargil 
sector. Requests for additional troops, 
including a company to play a specialised 
anti-infiltration role east of Batalik, par¬ 
ticularly Yaldor, were also rejected. 
Troops from the 9 Mahar Regiment were 
pulled out, leaving the Batalut area open 
to any enemy offensive. 

T he stage was now set for war. After 
the first fire contact with Pakistan 
irregulars and troops on May 6 in the 
Battik area. Brigadier Surinder Singh’s 
first instinct was to launch a cautious' 
response, focussing on cutting the infil¬ 
trators’ supply lines rather than launching 
full-scale, near-suicidal assaults up the 



General V.P. Malik, Chief of the Army 
Staff, addressing troops at Batalik 
during a visit to the Kargil sector In July. 

mountains. The military strata was 
sound, but it was evidently irreconcilable 
with the designs of a political and army 
establishment desperate first to conceal 
the scale of the intrusion and then to pro¬ 
ject rapid military gains. Friction grew 
between Brigadier Surinder Singh and 
Lieutenant-General Budhwar, who chose 
to attend a Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh-sponsored Sindhu Darshan festival 
in Leh this summer as he had done last 
summer. Brigadier Surinder Singh’s 
removal from office was now becoming 
imminent, with senior officers charging 
that his conduct of the campaign was 
incompetent. 

Facts surest that competence was not 
in feet the issue at stake. Indeed, early on 
in the campaign, Brigadier Surinder 
Singh was assigned charge of operations 
in Drass although that area had been 
placed under the command of 70 Infiuitry 
Brigade on April 94, 1999. After combat 
brolu out in Drass, Brigadier Surinder 
Singh was ordered to take charge of the 
operations conducted by the Deputy 
Commander of 70 Brigade. His strategy 
to contain Pakistan positions at points 





4,080 m and 4,590 m and the highest 
5,140-m summit on the Tololing ridge 
was to push troops around them and con¬ 
solidate to their north. Similat manoeu¬ 
vres were used to etfea containment 
around Tiger Hill, and points 4,195 m 
and 4,410 m. Such containment enabled 
troops to choke Pakistani positions, and 
it was recognised that the rapid physical 
eviction demanded by New Delhi would 
cause an unacceptable level of casualties. 

But a desperate Bharatiya Janata 
Party-led government in New Delhi was 
simply unable to wait for a sound opera¬ 
tional strategy to play itself out. On June 
6, Brigadier Surinder Singh was abrupdy 
told to report in Srinagar, where he was 
to be attached to 15 Corps Headquarters. 
Four days later the order was cancelled in 
the face of the Brigadier’s protests, but it 
was revived on June 21. He was informed 
that his transfer was prompted by concern 
for an injury he had sustained in his ieift 
car, an injury that the officer himself had 
not complained about. Brigadier 
Surinder Singh made repeated attempts 
to contact General Malikat diis stage, and 
was finally informed that he would be 
granted an interview on June 28. In the 
event, the Chief of the Aimy Staff fiiiled 
to the appointment. After waiting 
for six days in Delhi, on June 28 Brigadier 


Surinder Singh submitted a iener, 
marked 29734/SS/CONFD listing his 
grievances, along with a file containing 
documents. A receipt for these docu¬ 
ments was issued by General Malik’s staff 
upon the Brigadier insisting on it. 

Back in Srinagar, the Brigadier 
learned on July 2 that he was to be post^ 
ed as the Andhra Sub-Area Commander 
based in Secunderabad. Before his lug¬ 
gage had arrived in Secunderabad, fresh 
orders came on July 17 shifting him to 
Ranchi. This transfer is alleged to have 
been prompted by fears that the Brigadier 
planned to open an investigation into the 
denotification of a large tract of Army 
land in Secunderabad, parts of which sev¬ 
eral senior officers subsequently pur¬ 
chased. Whatever the truth, a frustrated 
Brigadier Surinder Singh now applied for 
a month’s leave, which was granted on 
July 21. Part of the leave period was later 
terminated, and he was told to proceed to 
Ranchi by August 22. This posting too 
was withdrawn. Now the Brigadier was 
ordered to repon back to the 3 Infiintiy 
Division in Lch. When he asked why this 
was being done, he was reported to have 
received only vague verbal assurances that 
he was required to assist in an enquiry. 

Pushed to the wall by these quick-fire 
transfers. Brigadier Surinder Sin^ 


moved the Punjab and Haryana High 
Court. The petition makes clear his belief 
that he was being punished for doing his 
job well, but none of the confidential cor¬ 
respondence on security issues is append¬ 
ed to the legal document. ‘On account of 
the truthful stand taken by him in vari¬ 
ous communications addressed to Chief 
of Army Staff,” the petition stated, “the 
authorities are feeling scared and are 
wanting to somehow deal with the peti¬ 
tioner in an unfair, inequitable and unjust 
manner.” The petition also stated; “The 
petitioner also perceives serious threat to 
his life, and his life is in danger.” Brigadier 
Surinder Singh’s counsel, military law 
expert R.S. Randhawa, later withdrew the 
petition, but has been granted liberty to 
approach the High Court in the event of 
the Brigadier facing any persecution in 
Leh. 

That IS more than a little likely. 
The Leh inquiry into the leakage of 
official documents to the media has 
been constituted by the 3 Infantry 
Division’s Budhwar, an officer about 
whom Brigadier Surinder Singh has 
complained in writing and who is at 
the centre of the Kargil controversy. 
Led by Deputy General Officer 
Commanding Ashok Duggal, 
Budhwar’s immediate subordinate, 
and made up of Brigadiers C.M. Nayar 
and Devinder Singh, the inquiry will 
have little credibility since its members 
will in effect be judging their own 
cause Indeed, Brigadier Surinder 
Singh's logical demand that others 
with access to the documents the Army 
claims he has leaked also be examined 
- individuals including the Army chief 
and his staff - has so far met with no 
response. “The whole inquiry is a trav¬ 
esty of every principle of the law and 
the basic principles of natural justice,” 
says Randhawa. “It is a vindictive 
attempt to persecute Brigadier Singh, 
and It has no legal legitimacy.” 

The witch-hunt launched against 
Brigadier Surinder Singh illustrates offi¬ 
cial responses to investigative disclosures 
on the political and defence establish¬ 
ment’s handling of the Kargil war. Instead 
of welcoming scrutiny which would lead 
to a meanin^l examination of just what 
went wrong and why, there has been a flat 
denial of the truth. The objective of 
inquiry ought to be to ensure that Kargil- 
type debades do not recur. Instead, pro¬ 
tecting top officers and their political 
patrons has, it would seem, become the 
defence establishment’s principal con¬ 
cern. ■ 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 


India, Israel and Arab fears 

Arab countries express their unhappiness over alleged military and nuclear cooperation 
between India and Israel. 


JOHN CHEKIAN 


F or the first time, the Arab League has 
alleged “military and nuclear cooper¬ 
ation” between Israel and India and 
warned against its consequences for the 
Arab world. In a statement issued on 
August 24, the League’s deputy secretary- 
general, Mohammed Zakaria Ishmail, 
said that the organisation had evidence to 
prove it. He, however, refused to reveal 
it. 

Ever since reports appeared about 
Israel’s sale to India of an advanced elec¬ 
tronic warfare system, suspicions have 
been further aroused in the Arab world 
about the extent of Indo-Israeli coopera¬ 
tion. The United States is also unhappy 
with Israel’s sale of high-tech military 
equipment to India. It is possible that 
some details of the alleged nexus between 
India and Israel in the nuclear field have 
been supplied by U.S. 

New Delhi was prompt to issue a 
denial. “We would like to emphasise that 
while we have good relations with Israel, 
there is no nuclear cooperation between 
the two countries,” said an External 
Affairs Ministry spokesman. He empha¬ 
sised that India’s suppon to the Arab and 
Palestinian causes “continues 
unchanged”. An External Affiiirs 
Ministry official said: “India’s relation¬ 
ship with the Arab world is based on close 
people-to-people contacts and coopera¬ 
tion in the political and economic fields.” 

Although Arab diplomats in New 
Delhi are sceptical about the Indo-Israeli 
nuclear links, they are suspicious of the 
emerging security and military relation¬ 
ship. They do not appear to be convinced 
by the terse denials of the External Affairs 
Ministry every time the issue is raised. 
Arab diplomats complain that officials of 
the Ministry refuse to shed any light on 
the nature of the security relationship. 

Suspicions about the growing links 
were fcinlorced after India’s nuclear tests 
of 1998. According to Indian oflfi- 
ciah^ftotivated propaganda” was gener- 
atedlVbn after the tests suggesting that 


India and Israel had worked closely in 
developing India’s nuclear weapons capa¬ 
bility. It was even suggested in some quar¬ 
ters thar of the five tests conducted by 
India, two were done on behalf of Israel. 

The sudden visit of the Principal 
Secretary to the Prime Minister, Brajesh 
Mishra, to Israel in the first week of 
September - a week after the Arab 
League’s strong criticism of Indo-Israeli 
security links and a few days before 
polling was to start for the general elec¬ 
tions in India - further fuelled suspicions 
in the Arab world. Mishra, who is also the 
National Security Adviser, was accompa¬ 
nied by the Secretary in the Ministry of 
External Affairs, Nareshwar Dayal. The 
Foreign Office, however, insisted that 
Mishra’s trip was part of the frequent 
diplomatic exchanges between the two 
countries. 

Besides, the visit took place at a time 
when the Israelis and the Palestinians 
were engaged in protracted negotiations 
(story OP page 51). The new Israeli Prime 
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Prime Minister. 


Minister, Ehud Barak, has so hr exhibit¬ 
ed the same hawkish propensities of his 
predecessor, Benjamin Netanyahu, and 
appears to be trying his hest to stall the 
Wye River accord. Indian officials, how¬ 
ever, say that Barak is keen on further 
strengthening ties with India. 

Before joining the government, 
Mishra was one of the leading proponents 
of closer security and defence cooperation 
between India and Israel. The Kaigil con¬ 
flict gave the caretaker government an 
excuse to go in for a full-fledged defence 
relationship with Israel. Arab govern¬ 
ments are wondering why the Indian gov¬ 
ernment is* so keen to buy 
high-technology equipment, surveillance 
systems and force multipliers from Israel, 
when they can be acquired from other 
countries such as Russia, France and the 
U.S. at more competitive rates. 

The day before it conducted its own 
nuclear test, Pakistan had alleged that 
India intended to destroy Pakistan’s 
nuclear &cilities with the help of Israeli 
aircraft. There were reports in the 
Western media that Defence Research 
and Development Organisation 
(DRDO) chief A.P.J. Abdul Kalam had 
visited Israel thrice, ^^ile Indian officials 
insist that Kalam visited Israel only once, 
Arab diplomats maintain that he visited 
Israel twice - in 1996 and 1997. Indian 
officials say that such “baseless” allega¬ 
tions about Indo-Israeli cooperation are 
probably Pakistan-inspired. Reports 
about Imam’s alleged visits to Israel first 
surfaced in The Times, London. 

Several of the newspaper reports that 
appeared in the West, stressing on Indo- 
Israeli nuclear cooperation, were written 
by Indian security analysts. Brahma 
Chellaney, who is now on the National 
Security Advisory Board, wrote an article 
in The Washington Times, a few weeks 
after the Pokhran-II tests, gi^ng certain 
details about Indo-Israeli cooperation. 
Chellaney, in &ct, argued for an open 
strategic alliance between India and Israel 
on the lines of the Turkish-Israeli strate¬ 
gic partnership.Hewenton to qiecify cer¬ 
tain Indo-Israeli joint projects in the area 
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of defence research, 
including missile guid¬ 
ance technology and 
electronic warfare and 
intelligence technolo¬ 
gy. Quoting from 
Indian publications, he 
said that covert cooper¬ 
ation had existed 
between India and 
Israel in the nuclear and 
missile fields for two 
decades. 

In July, on a visit to 
Israel, Jasjit Singh, the 
Director of the 
Institute for Defence 
Studies and Analyses 
was quoted in the 
Israeli newspaper Haaretz as saying that 
India and Israel had a joint role in light¬ 
ing “Islamic terrorism". 

Important Arab countries are worried 
about the growing defence links between 
New Delhi and Tel Aviv. One Arab diplo¬ 
mat said that Israel was trying to make an 
all-out bid to get lucrative defence pro¬ 
jects by playing on India’s security con¬ 
cerns and threat perceptions. Diplomats 
of these countries say that Israel’s pro¬ 
posals about fencing India’s borders with 
Pakistan in Kashmir and Punjab, besides 
other anti-terrorist measures, are only a 
ploy to sell arms. According to informed 
sources, avionics for India’s airborne sur¬ 
veillance platform has been ordered from 
Israel.This will be integrated into a 
Russian aircraft. 

Indian officials, however, assert that 
India’s defence ties with Israel are limit¬ 
ed to procurement. A senior Foreign 
Ministry official said; “We buy everything 
off the shelf. India does not contribute to 
the military capability of Israel by way of 
supply of defence software or hardware or 
joint production of hardware. There has 
been no cooperation whatsoever in the 
field of nuclear and missile technologies.” 
A few years ago, there were reports that 
India and Israel were planning to manu- 
fiicture jointly the Kfir jet fighters and the 
Arrow missiles. According to Arab 
sources, the high costs involved, coupled 
with U.S. pressure on Israel, prevented 
this project from taking off. 

Jane's Defense Weekly reported last 
year that India and Israel were cooperat¬ 
ing in the area of military intelligence and 
that Isr leli spy satellites were providing 
India with information relating to 
Pakistan. In return, the report said, India 
allowed Israeli military intelligence 
cxperts'^io undertake missions on Indian 


territory”. Indian offi¬ 
cials said that these alle¬ 
gations were baseless. 
They pointed out that 
India had its own 
indigenous satellite fab¬ 
rication and launch 
vehicle programme and 
that its remote-sensing 
capabilities were among 
the most advanced in 
the world. 

Indian officials also 
dismissed as “complete¬ 
ly baseless” suggestions 
that India had permit¬ 
ted Israeli intelligence 
agents to work on 
Indian territory. India 
and Israel jointly set up a research fund in 
1995, with each side contributing a $1.5 
million each. Indian officials insist that 
the project had nothing to do with 
defence research, and that the funds have 
since dried up. Many people in the Arab 
world are, however, not fully convinced. 
One Arab official alleged that it was the 
American embargo on Israeli arms sales 
to India that had stopped the sale of pilot¬ 
less reconnaissance planes to India. 

Arab diplomats are of the opinion 
that the defence links between the two 
countries have a security and strategic 
dimension encompassing the entire 
region and could have an adverse impact 
on future relations between India and the 
Arab world. A diplomat said; “If some¬ 
time in the future, Israel, Turkey and 
India make a security pact, it would be a 
dangerous scenario for the Arab world. In 
the 1960s, the alliance between Iran, 
Ethiopia and Turkey was a great threat to 
the region”. 

Indian officials, on the other hand, 
say that there is no question of a strategic 
alliance between India and Israel and they 
have characterised the Arab League’s 
accusations as “totally false and mislead¬ 
ing”. They point out that Egyptian 
Foreign Minister Amr Mousa had said 
that there was no cooperation between 
India and Israel. A senior official said that 
there was no commonality between the 
strate^c perceptions of the two countries, 
and that India had always rejected mili¬ 
tary alliances and did not believe in set¬ 
ting up alliances or partnerships that may 
threaten or cause concern to other coun¬ 
tries. He said that India’s security and eco¬ 
nomic interests were tied with the 
countries of the Gulf. India receives $5 
billion as remittances from Indians in the 
Gulf. 


The Arab nations 
suiK^st that In 
order to allay their 
fears and 
suspicions, the 
first thing India 
needs to do Is to 
lift the shroud 
of secrecy that 
surrounds the 
dealings between 
New Delhi and 
Tel Aviv. 


Some Indian officials have hinted that 
Egypt is, for its own reasons playing an 
imponant behind-the-scenes role in the 
whole issue. “Egypt wants to be the sole 
interlocutor on behalf of the Arabs as it 
thinks it is the big power in the region. It 
is also trying to play to the Islamic 
gallery”, said an official. Another diplo¬ 
mat pointed out that the secretary-gener¬ 
al of the Arab League, Abdul Maguid, is 
a former Foreign Minister of Egypt, but 
the deputy secretary-general, Mohamed 
Zakaria Ishmail, who prepared the report 
on Indo-Israeli nuclear coo^ration, is a 
Syrian. 

For their part, Arab diplomats claim 
that the people of their countries would 
be angered by persisting allegations about 
an Indo-Israeli defence cooperation. 
They feel that such cooperation, by impli¬ 
cation, is against Arab interests. They say 
that nobody can object to India doing 
business with Israel but that it is a differ¬ 
ent matter when it comes to trading in 
military hardware. The general feeling is 
that India is taking the Arab world for 
granted. They point out that during the 
Kargil conflict, barring the initial excep¬ 
tion of Saudi Arabia and the United Arab 
Emirates, none of the Arab countries sup¬ 
ported the Pakistani misadventure, 
despite the fact that Pakistan sent high- 
level delegations to most Arab capitals. 
India did not bother to present its case to 
the Arabs, confident as it tvas with the 
support it received from Washington. 

Officials of Arab countries argue that 
the security of Arab nations is also a guar¬ 
antee for the security of the Indian sub¬ 
continent. Israel, they say, can never come 
to India’s rescue, as that country amounts 
to nothing without the U.S. They surest 
that in order to allay Arab fears and sus¬ 
picions, the first thing India needs to do 
is to lift the shroud of secrecy that sur¬ 
rounds the dealings between New Delhi 
and Tel Aviv. Arab countries, they say, 
have reasons to be worried if Abdul I^am 
makes frequent visits to Israel and no 
explanations are given for this. 

The fact that the Arab League has 
taken note of Indo-Israeli cooperation 
means that Arab countries have conclud¬ 
ed that the relationship has entered 
uncharted territoiy. An Arab diplomat 
said; “As a sovereign sute, India has every 
right to do what it wants, but it should 
not endanger the Riture of the region”. 
Israel may nave a close relationship with 
China, but India’s geographical proxim¬ 
ity to the Arab worid gives a dangerous 
strate^c connotation to any Indo-Israeli 
links. ■ 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 


Furore over transshipment 

The Awami League Government in Bangladesh faces Opposition resistance to its proposal to offer 
transshipment facilities for indion goods. 


HAROON HABIB 

in Dhaka 

' I ’HE Awami League’s struggles to cre- 
i ate a secular and civil society in 
Bangladesh have always run contrary to 
the preferences of the country’s elite. The 
party, which led and won the liberation 
war against Pakistan, with support from 
India, is now in the eye of another storm. 
Forever criticised for its supposed prox¬ 
imity to India, it now faces fierce oppo¬ 
sition over a proposal to offer 
transshipment facilities to goods en route 
to the northeastern States of India, 

The idea of transshipment of 
Indian goods through Bangladesh 
territory was endorsed in principle at 
a Cabinet meeting chaired by Prime 
Minister Sheikh Hasina on July 28, . 
primarily in view of the economic 
benefits it would bring to the coun- |^ 
try. An official announcement said 
that a Joint Experts Committee 
would examine the feasibility of 
local carriers undertaking such 
transshipment. 


The Cabinet decision kicked off 
stormy debates and protests. Although 
there was no mention of “transit” or “cor¬ 
ridor”, the Opposition alleged that the 
Government had a^eed to give India a 
“corridor”, jeopardising national sover¬ 
eignty. The Opposition alleged that the 
Cabinet decision had followed Prime 
Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee’s visit to 
Dhaka on June 19 in connection with the 
inauguration of the Dhaka-Calcutta bus 
service. 

The Opposition, which includes the 
Bangladesh National Party (BNP) led by 
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former Prime Minister Khaleda Zia, the 
Jatiya Party led by former President Gen. 
H.M. Ershad, and the fundamentalist 
parties, the Jamaat-e-I$Iami and the 
Islamic Oikya Jote, launched a major 
offensive against the Government, They 
organised a 30-hour hartal and demon¬ 
strations across the country on August 2. 

Although the Awami League took a 
principled stand to open up the economy 
in tune with the changing global situa¬ 
tion, some political commentators 
believe that Sheikh Hasina virtually 
dropped a bombshell ahead of the gencr- 
^ al elections by agreeing to examine 
^ the transshipment proposal. 

Opposition politicians, particularly 
^ those who are known for their anti- 
India stance, were waiting for a 
chance to collar the Awami League. 
Branding the Government an 
“Indian stooge”, they alleged that 
since returning to power in mid- 
1996 the Awami League had aaed 
M only in India’s interest. They 
accused the Government of com- 
_ promising national interest by entcr- 
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Prime Minister Sheikh Hasina at the grave of her father 
Sheikh Mt 4 |lbur Rahman on August 15. 


ments” with India. 

Khaleda Zia declared that 
all “unequal treaties” with 
India would be scrapped 
when she came to power. .She 
also accused India of master¬ 
minding the assa.ssination of 
her husband, President Gen. 

Ziaur Rahman, during an 
army rebellion in 1981. 

When an Indian spokesper¬ 
son termed her accusations 
“untrue” and “false and out¬ 
rageous”, she denied the press 
reports that had quoted her. 

Ershad and another 
Opposition leader. Prof. Golam Azam, 
alleged that the Sheikh Hasina 
Government’s policies were designed to 
serve the purpose of India. 

'"f ■'HE Awami League, which led a 
I movement in the 1960s for the cause 
of .secular Bengali nationhood, relent¬ 
lessly fought against the military rulers of 
what was then East Pakistan. It achieved 
independence for the country and at the 
same time many enemies for itself, main¬ 
ly among pro-military politicians, reli¬ 
gious fundamentalists and anti-secular 
forces. These groups have now forged a 
strong unity, and some of them still 
believe in the “One Pakistan” concept. 
.Some of them dream of making 
Bangladesh a “Muslim Bangla” or an 
Islamic state, as the Taliban did in 
Afghanistan. Anti-India slogans have 
become louder. Newspapers that are pro¬ 
gressive and that supported Liberation 
warned the Government that the 
Pakistani intelligence network in 
Bangladesh had become stronger than 
ever before. 

When the Awami League returned to 
power 21 years after it was 
forced out following the 
assassination of the countiy’s 
founding father, 

‘Bangabandhu’ Sheikh 
Mujiour Rahman, it alarmed 
two political sections - anti- 
Ban^adesh forces and the 
beneficiaries of the coup in 
1975. Sheikh Hasina’s initia¬ 
tive to change existing politi¬ 
cal patterns and curb 
communalism added to their 
worries. 

The Awami League also 
took some significant deci- 
sioi;»i||^ regard to improv- 
in^‘ ^^ktions with India. 


Bangladesh signed the landmark Farakka 
Barrage Treaty in December 1996 to 
share Ganga waters with India. Another 
agreement sought to restore peace in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts (CHT), which 
witnessed tribal insurgency. The treaty 
completed the process of repatriation of 
more than 50,000 tribal refugees from 
Tripura and led to the opening of a direct 
bus service between Dhaka and Calcutta. 
When Indiaand Pakistan try to normalise 
relations, many anti-India forces in 
Bangladesh either welcome the move or 
remain silent. Yet they are reluctant to 
accept the improved relations between 
Bangladesh and India. 

However, the measures taken by the 
Government have been welcomed by a 
large section of the people, including 
business leaders and intellectuals. This 
group believes that Bangladesh should 
not tread the anti-India path and instead 
begin a new chapter of regional coopera¬ 
tion. 

The transshipment issue is likely to 
have an impact on the general elections, 
which may be scheduled for end-2000 or 
early 2001. Observers do not see any pos- 


I between the Opposition and 
I the Government. Although 
I the Opposition had demand- 
I ed a discussion in Parliament, 
it boycotted the current ses¬ 
sion from August 29, when 
the ruling party presented the 
transshipment issue for dis¬ 
cussion. It has planned a siege 
on Dhaka’s Central 
Secretariat on September 12. 

The Opposition alliance 
is trying to , bring the 
Government down “through 
a mass upsurge” on the ques¬ 
tions of “transit” or “corri¬ 
dor”. It will try to capitalise on the 
transshipment issue in the elections, 
which will be held under a neutral care¬ 
taker government. 

It is not clear what the ruling party 
will do to counter the Opposition 
onslaught. The ruling party believes that 
one reason for agitation is to protect the 
“killers” of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman - 
the death sentences awarded to them by 
a lower court {Frontline, December 4, 
1998) are awaiting the Supreme Court’s 
approval. 

Awami League general secretary and 
senior Minister Zillur Rahman observed: 
“Begum Khaleda Zia, in cooperation 
with the anti-Liberation forces, is trying 
to implement the blueprint of her late 
husband Gen. Ziaur Rahman, who tried 
to make Bangladesh a neo-Pakistan.” He 
added: “Patriotic people will not allow 
them to do so.” 

President of the Federation of 
Bangladesh Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry (FBCCI) Abdul Awal Mintoo 
said: “Transit will not only bring foreign 
exchange for Bangladesh, it will also devel¬ 
op our transport seaor and benefit our 
economy.” Other business 
leaders said that allowing tran¬ 
sit or transshipment would 
reduce the widening trade gap 
with India. 

Several smaller. Left¬ 
leaning parties, including the 
Jatiya Samajtantrik Dal 
OSD), the Jatiya Party 
(Mizan-Milnjoo) f^on, the 
National Awami Party (NAP) 
and the Communist Party of 
Banglade^, say that the 
transshipment issue should 
not be viewed as a political 
one, but should be seen in the 
economic context of the 
changing global situation. 



Activists of the Bangladosli National Party at wotic on 
August 18. 
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On the Wye track 

Follow-up on on agreement between Israel and Palestine over the 
implementation of the Wye accord is expected to be slow, with 
sudden spurts of activity in between. 

KESAVA MENON 


However, several leading newspapers, 
particularly the more independent ones, 
projected the proposal as “a dangerous 
treaty undermining Bangladesh’s inter- 
csts”. The Government has constituted a 
^ 12-mcmbcr task force to examine the 
benefits from the transshipment. 

Commerce and Industries Minister 
Tofail Ahmed produced documents to 
show that the Iftaleda Zia Government 
had sign^ an agreement in 1995 for the 
transshipment of Indian goods through 
Bangladesh. Tofail Ahmed, who has 
invited the Opposition for an open dis¬ 
cussion on the issue at any place, includ¬ 
ing the floor of Parliament, said: “Earlier 
the Indian goods were supposed to be 
transshipped through Bangladesh by 
Indian carriers, but we have decided to 
use our carriers, considering the national 
interest.” 

The Government says that 
Bangladesh and India have agreements 
^ on the use of railways and waterways and 
partial land transit is already in operation. 
Bangladesh also has an agreement with 
Nepal for railway transit for 218 km 
through Indian territory. Tofail Ahmed 
said: “Transshipment by road is also not 
new. It is already there. We are negotiat¬ 
ing to expand it, protecting our own 
interest.” 

The Government says that 
Bangladeshi trucks have been carrying 
Indian goods transshipped through river- 
ways from Sherpur and Chattak to the 
border under the 1995 agreement. 
Negotiations are also in the fintd stage to 
facili rate the passage of Indian goods from 
I Chandpur to Agartaia. According to 
World Bank and Asian Development 
Bank statistics, Bangladesh may be able 
to earn taka 2,000 crore a year and employ 
2.5 lakh workers if India is granted trans¬ 
shipment hicilities. Some quarters, how¬ 
ever, doubt these figures. 

The Government’s a^ments have 
not convinced the Opposition. “We have 
taken an oath on the blood of our com¬ 
rades to resist the Government’s evil 
design. If necessary, we will avc more 
lives,” said Khaleda Zia, who M a huge 
procession of vehicles across the country 
on August 26. 

The Opposition alliance also sees the 
transshipment issue as pan of an “Indian 
desim” to suppress the “fieedom strug^” 
in the northeastern States of India, ^we 
can’t allow India to transship its troops and 
weapons through Bangladesh. We can’t 
make our country the target of die north¬ 
eastern Indian States, Svnich are ^bting 
fi>r their independence,” she said. ■ 


in Bahrain 


t^THAVE to say that these people 

Xintend to implement the agree¬ 
ments," Saeb Eerekat, one of the princi¬ 
pal Palestinian negotiators, said the other 
day about his Israeli counterpans. This 
kind of language has not been heard for 
years in West Asia, and it shows that 
beneath all the obfuscation and dramat¬ 
ics on several fronts, some progress is 
indeed being made here. However, 
crunch-time in the Israeii-Palestinian 
track of the negotiations is nearing, and 
while sudden spuns forward are possible, 
much of the movement will be slow and 
grinding. 

For the Palestinians, the situation is 
quite frivourablc in some ways and not so 
comfortable in others. On the positive 
side they enjoy the kind of relationship 
with the United States administration 
which could not have been dreamt of a 
few years ago. A sympathetic President 
will continue to occupy the White House 
for a year and more and Bill Clinton 
would like to round ofFaprocess in which 
his administration has invested so much 
time and energy. Thb President cannot 
seek re-election and docs not therefore 
need to keep looking over his shoulders 
at potentially hostile domestic lobbies. 
On the other hand, his wife seems ready 
to seek a Senate seat from a constituency 
where the Jewish lobby is dominant and 
this will inhibit him from exerting too 
much pressure on Israel. 

But the point, as brought out by 
Eerekat’s statement, is that the need for 
such U.S. pressure appears to have reced¬ 
ed. Althoi^ no Israeli Prime Minister 
can possibty say it in so many words, 
Ehud Barak, the present incumbent, 
appears to have realised the legitimacy of 
the Palestinian case. Unlike his predeces¬ 
sor Benjamin Netanyahu, for whom 
negotiations and signed amcements were 
mere tools to and obstruct a settle¬ 
ment being reached. Barak seems gen¬ 


uinely interested in making a deal. Barak 
is no push-over, and sometimes seems 
overly eager to prove this point. But from 
some relatively unnoticed measures he 
has taken, it is fairly clear that he does 
want to settle Israel’s disputes with the 
Palestinians. 

While Barak’s track record and the 
content of his election campaign did indi¬ 
cate that he would be different from 
Netanyahu, the months since his elec¬ 
toral victory in May have not been an anx¬ 
iety-free period for the Palestinians. 
About the only firm promise that Barak 
made as soon as he won was that he would 
withdraw Israeli troops from the enclave 
which they occupy in south Lebanon. 
The obvious implication of that state¬ 
ment was that Barak was keen to make a 
deal with Syria. When Syrian President 
Hafez al Assad responded with alacrity, 
bestowing unprecedented praise on the 
Israeli leader, the Palestinians had reason 
to fear that they would be left in limbo as 
Barak switched attention to the Syrian 
track of the negotiations. 

Israel believes that the disciplined and 
firmly-led Syria presents a real threat to 
its well-being. In contrast, as Barak has 
himself noted, the threat from the 
Palestinian sub-state is “ludicrous”. 
While a deal with Syria would be valu¬ 
able for the Israelis from the security 
oint of view and also because it would 
elp stanch the bleeding wound that their 
occupation of south Lebanon has turned 
out to be, a final settlement with die 
Palestinians would at best bring an end 
to terrorist attacks. It is also widely recog¬ 
nised that a setdement between Israel and 
the Palestinian Authority will not neces¬ 
sarily bring an end to the attacks. But 
security arrangements to deal with this 
threat are in place and they will only have 
to be continued. In terms of relative ben¬ 
efits Israel has more to gain by making a 
deal with Syria. 

Assad has not forgiven Palestinian 
leader Yasser Arafat (as he did not forgive 
Egypt’s Anwar Sadat or Jordan’s IGng 
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Israeli Prime Minister Ehud Barak. 

Hussein earlier) for breaking Arab unity 
and making a separate deal with Israel. 
Although Assad continued to insist that 
a settlement with Israel would only be 
possible if the Jewish state withdrew from 
“all” occupied Arab territories (that is, 
Palestinian as well as Syrian and Lebanese 
territoiy), he would not have been unhap¬ 
py if Arafat was sidelined in these nego¬ 
tiations. In other words, the Syrians 
would not have been interested in hand¬ 
ing out any sops to Arafat if Israel turned 
around and made the leadership in 
Damascus its main interlocutor in the 
negotiations. 

During the initial phase of Barak’s 
prime ministership, the Palestinians 
made frantic efforts to ensure that their 
fears were not borne out. They received 
a lot of sympathy from a U.S. adminis¬ 
tration which, annoyed with 
Netanyahu’s intransigence, had drawn 
closer to the Palestinian leadership. The 
U.S. administration would have also 
reali.sed that its diplomatic objectives 
would not be served if a negotiating 
process into which it had invested so 
much was side-tracked and substituted by 
another set of negotiations where it might 
not have a central role. 

Besides U.S. advice or pressure, there 
were other factors which inhibited Barak 
from following a policy of ignoring the 
Palestinians while he settled with the 
Syrians. There was always the probabili¬ 
ty that the Palestinians would explode, 
i^dving wide international sympathy in 
t»e piP' ess, if Israel were suddenly to 
begin ..ignoring their interests. ^Xiien 
his promise about an early 
from Lebanon, some Israeli 




Palestinian leader Yasser Arafat. 


analysts had predicted that his policy 
towards a settlement with the Arabs 
would be on the following lines. 

As a first step Barak would make a 
strong positive gesture to the Palestinians, 
and having thus quietened them for a 
while, move firmly on the Syria-Lebanon 
track of the negotiations. Once he was 
able to secure an agreement which would 
enable him to pull out his troops from 
Lebanon, Barak would have the necessary 
domestic support that would enable him 
to make bold decisions on the very diffi¬ 
cult issues that are to be discussed with 
the Palestinians in the “final status” talks 
- the future of Jerusalem, the return of 
the refugees, statehood, borders, Jewish 
settlements in the West Bank and Gaza, 
and so on. It is too early to say whether 
this prognosis will be borne out in full 
because the first part of it - the making 
of a strong positive gesture to the 
Palestinians - has yet to be fulfilled. 

One very necessary measure which 
Israel is treaty-bound to take, and which 
would also convey a clear positive signal 
to the Palestinians, is the implementation 
of the Wye River Memorandum signed 
in October 1998. Under the terms of the 
Memorandum, Israel was to hand over 
another 13 per cent of the West Bank to 
full or partial Palestinian control (in addi¬ 
tion, that is, to the 27 per cent over which 
the Palestinians already have some 
authority), release about 630 prisoners 
from Israeli jails, open a safe corridor 
between the Gaza Strip and the West 
Bank, and so on. Netanyahu, who signed 
the deal and got the Palestinians to agree 
to tougher security measures iti exchangt, 
transferred a mere 2 per cent of additional 


5 West Bank territory and then reneged on 
the deal, accusing the Palestinians of not 
fulfilling their security pledges. 

Bar^ was not happy about the Wye 
Memorandum to start with. It provides 
detailed maps of the land which is to be 
included in the three-phase transfer 
process. While most of the land to be 
included in the second phase of the trans¬ 
fer apparendy does not pose much of a 
problem (from the Israelis’ security point 
of view) portions included in the third 
phase would impose a tighter squeeze on 
isolated West Bank Jewish settlements. 
Territories under Palestinian control 
would encroach closely on these settle¬ 
ments or access roads to them. 

One way out of the dilemma would 
have been for Barak to see the writing on 
the wall and announce that these isolat¬ 
ed settlements were not viable and would 
be closed down. However, he probably 
lacks sufficient domestic support to 
enable him to take such a measure so 
early, and in any case the Israelis argue, 
and correctly from a legalistic point of 
view, that the issue of setdements cannot 
be taken up in this current “interim phase 
of the peace process”. Barak has tried to 
get the Palestinians to a third phase trans¬ 
fer which would be closer in time to the 
start of the final status negotiations. The 
calculation appears to be that some idea 
about the future of these Isolated settle¬ 
ments will begin to firm up by then or at 
least that by then the majority of the 
Israeli public would have come to recog¬ 
nise by then that these settlements would 
not survive a final peace deal. 

There were several other indications 
that Barak was not following a 
Netanyahu-esque policy of “agree and 
cheat”. According to reports in Israeli 
newspapers, although Barak was not 
happy about some of the land transfers 
provided for in the Memorandum, he was 
not rejecting Palestinian demands out¬ 
right but su^esdng creative options. For 
instance, he was reported to have offered 
parcels of land which would have 
increased the areas under condguous 
Palestinian control in lieu of land in the 
Judean desert which Israel has agreed to 
transfer but would like to retain for mil¬ 
itary purposes. Other reports that Barak 
has significantly increased the quota for 
Palestinians seeking employment in 
Israel also indicate mat the new Prime 
Minister has brought a refreshingly dif¬ 
ferent approach to the issue. 

Palesdnians, who became extremely 
suspicious about the Israeli leadership 
during Netanyahu’s tenure, would most 
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naturally have thought that they were 
being confronted with more of the same 
old thing. They had been promised a cer¬ 
tain amount of land in the Memorandum 
and they were determined to get it well 
before the stan of the final status talks. 
Over most of August there was much con¬ 
fusion, compounded by contradictory 
statements, about the existence of an 
agreement on principle with regard to the 
parcels of land identified for transfer and 
the time-table for the two-phase transfers. 
By the end of the month it appeared safe 
to say that the two sides appeared close to 
clinching a deal. 

There were also differences between 
the two sides over the identities of the 
prisoners to be released. Netanyahu, true 
to his style, had released ordinary crimi¬ 
nals instead of political prisoners. For 
long Israel had maintained that it would 
not release any Palestinian prisoner who 
had “blood on their hands”. As Eerekat 
pointed out, this was a rather bizarre posi¬ 
tion to take, considering the fact that the 
two sides have not exactly been playing 
soft-ball for the past fifty years. 
Confusion continued to dog the issue till 
the last moment, but it appeared that 
Israel had significantly diluted its posi¬ 
tion and that it had come to a point wl\ere 
it would retain in custody only Islamic 
militants who had actually killed Israelis. 

Disagreements over the specifics 
obscured to an extent the contrasting 
strategic approaches of the two sides. The 
Palestinians, being the weaker party, had 
come to rely on the U.S. “facilitators” 
(who had in course of time become first 
mediators and then arbitrators) to extract 
concessions from the Israelis. Almost 
from the outset, Barak declared that he 
wanted the U.S. to revert to its “fecilitat- 
ing” role and insisted that bilateralism be 
the leitmotif of the negotiations with the 
Palestinians. He therefore threatened 
that he would implement the 
Memorandum as originally conceived, 
and to the detriment of Palestinian inter¬ 
ests, if they did not accept the modifica¬ 
tions which were so close to being 
mutually worked out. 

What these contrasting approaches 
meant in real terms was that the 
Palestinians wanted the nidations over 
the implementation of the Wye 
Memorandum to dr^ on dll U.S. 
Secretary of State Madeleine Albright 
arrived in the r^on and helped finalise the 
deal. The Israelis, for their pan, were equal¬ 
ly deternuned to ensure diat Albrigjht’s only 
contribution would be to grace the dgning 
ceremony with her presence. ■ 


A summit in 
Central Asia 

At a significant session, the Shanghai Group of Five nations discuss 
diplomatic and political initiatives pertaining to regional security. 


JOHN CHERIAN 


B ishkek, the capital of the Central 
Asian Republic of Kyrgyzstan, host¬ 
ed the fourth summit of the “Shanghai 
Group of Five” on August 24 and 25. 
leaders of the group, which comprises 
China, Russia, Kazakhstan, Tajikistan 
and Kyrgyzstan, reaffirmed their com¬ 
mitment to establishing durable peace 
and stability in Asia. The main goal of the 
association is sub-regional security. All 
participants of the summit came out 
strongly in favour of establishing a 
nuclear-free zone in the region. The 
Bishkek Declaration, issued at the end of 
the summit, focussed on the importance 
of jointly fighting internationd terror¬ 
ism, ethnic separatism and religious fun¬ 
damentalism. 

Since the group first met in Shanghai 
in April 1996, it has come forward with 
important diplomatic and political ini¬ 
tiatives. At Shanghai, the five nations 
signed an agreement on military matters 
and on confidence-building measures on 
their borden. At the Moscow summit in 
1997, they agreed on mutual arms reduc¬ 
tions along their common borders. The 
two agreements have provided a basis for 
military detente in the Asia-Pacific 
region. The borders between China and 
the Central Asian republics have been 
tranquil and most of the territorial dis¬ 
putes in this vast area of the Asian conti¬ 
nent have been settled. 

Russian President Boris Yeltsin said 
at the latest summit that the common 
goal of the association was to create a 

□ ue zone of peace along the 10,000- 
ong border shared by the five coun¬ 
tries. All the leaders stressed that the 
grouping was not a political or military 
bloc aimed at any state in particular. 
Some of the countries in the grouping, 
such as Kazakhstan and Kyrgyzstan, have 
good relations with the United States. 
But China and Russia have openly aired 


concerns about the U.S’ bid to redraw the 
geopolitical map of the world in its favour 
and its growing tendency to trample on 
the sovereignty of nations. 

Coming just months after the 
Western aggression on Yugoslavia and in 
the context of continuing air strikes on 
Iraq by U.S. and BritLsh planes, the 
Bishkek talks touched on these and other 
important global .security problems. 
Yeltsin’s statement that he was ready for 
a “battle against Westerners” may have 
been hyperbole but his remark that “some 
countries obviously strive to create a 
world order suitable only to them, disre¬ 
garding the objective trends of multi¬ 
polarity” struck a chord. Senior Russian 
and Chinese Foreign Ministry officials 
have in recent months vociferously criti¬ 
cised the U.S. for using force in many 
parts of the world without the sanction 
of the United Nations Security Council. 

Russia and China are worried about 
some emerging trends in the region, espe¬ 
cially the creation of a U.S.-Japan-South 
Korea security triangle. They are also crit¬ 
ical of Washington’s plans to revise the 
Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) treaty and 
the new plans being drafted in 
Washington and Tokyo to set up region¬ 
al anti-missile defence systems. Russian 
Foreign Minister Igor Ivanov emphasised 
that the Bishkek Declaration reflected the 
general international mood in fiivour of 
the restoration of a multi-polar world and 
a rejection of Washington’s claims that it 
was the sole remaining superpower. The 
Bishkek Declaration specifically stated 
that “multi-polarity is the general trend 
in the development of the contemporary 
world, facilitating the long-term stability 
of the international situation”. 

Another important paragtytph in the 
declaration talks of “the determination 
not to allow the use of their countries’ ter¬ 
ritory for organising any activities detri¬ 
mental to the sovereignty, security and 
public order in any of the five nations.” 
This point was included, according to 
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(From left) President Nursuftan Nazartiayev of Kazaklistan, President Jiang Zemin of China, President Askar Akayev of 
Kyrgyzstan, President Boris Yeltsin of Russia and President Imomaly Rakhmonov of Tajikistan at the Bishkek summit. 


observers, at the insistence of China, 
which is embroiled in a diplomatic spat 
with the U.S. on Taiwan. 

For China, Taiwan is one of its own 
provinces, and it is angry with U.S’ con¬ 
tinued encouragement of Taiwan’s 
attempts to secede formally. The U.S. 
also continues to be the main supplier of 
arms to Taiwan. Taiwan is also trying to 
buy influence among the cash-strapped 
countries in the region. There is also a 
suspicion that the Uygur separatists in 
China are getting support from some 
influential sections in Washington. 

One of the highlights of the summit 
was the meeting between Yeltsin and 
Chinese President Jiang Zemin. Their 
meeting, according to media reports, 
exceeded the scheduled time. The two 
leaders, gave top priority to the dangers 
osed by the anti-missile defence system 
eing planned by Washington and 
Tokyo. According to the Russian media, 
the two leaders also expressed their “seri¬ 
ous concern” about the situation in the 
sphere of nuclear weapons and agreed to 
cooperate to stop nuclear proliferation. 
Before the start of the summit, there were 
reports that Beijing would bring up the 
issue of nuclear proliferation in South 
Asia. 

The Central Asian countries had 
expressed their misgivings about the 
nuclear tests conducted by India and 

t tan when the Shanghai Five met in 
t/ last year. However, at Bishkek, 
criticisoA was confined to 
ington’s stated intention of deploy¬ 
ing the ai ti-missile systems. The Chinese 
and Ri|S' an positions on the issue coin¬ 
cide: dl||; iTfo countries are of the opinion 


that such a move would sound the death 
knell of the ABM treaty, besides giving a 
fillip to nuclear proliferation and bring¬ 
ing to an end the trend towards global de¬ 
militarisation. The last thing Moscow 
wants at this juncture is to spend its scarce 
resources on another arms race. 

Washington has been ingeniously 
trying to claim that the projected anti¬ 
missile defence shield is planned only 
against North Korean missiles {Frontline, 
April 9). Moscow and Beijing, however, 
dismiss Washington’s threat perceptions 
about North Korea: they argue that given 
the dire economic straits North Korea is 
in, ir poses no real threat to powerful 
countries like the U.S. and Japan. 
Moscow and Beijing are convinced that 
Washington is using North Korea as a 
bogey for its far-rcadiing strategic ambi¬ 
tions in the Asia-Pacific region. 

Ivanov told the media in Bishkek that 
during their one-on-one talks, Yeltsin 
and Jiang 2^min explored avenues “for 
further practical strat^c partnership 
between Russia and China in the inter¬ 
national arena”. He said that the two lead¬ 
ers reaffirmed their viewpoint that the 
future world order should be multi-polar. 
Beijing and Moscow, meanwhile, let it be 
known that they too had contingency 
plans in case Washington and Tokyo 
went ahead and deployed new missiles. 

Another worry for the Shanghai Five 
is the growing threat posed by funda¬ 
mentalist groupingjs inside their own ter¬ 
ritories and in the immediate vicinity. 
Russia has virtually lost Chechnya to the 
forces of religious extremum and is cur- 
rendy engaged in a fierce flght to keep 
these forces at bay in Dagestan. 


Kyrgyztan is also facing a serious chal¬ 
lenge from Islamic groups. In fact, even 
as the summit was in progress, about 
1,000 Islamic militants seized Kyrgyz 
hostages in the mountainous southern 
region and grabbed international head¬ 
lines. Among those seized were four 
Japanese geologists and a senior Kyrgyz 
army official. The Kyrgyz Government is 
finding it increasingly difficult to subdue 
the Islamists, who have a strong follow¬ 
ing in the Fergana valley in neighbouring 
Uzbekistan. Beijing is worried about its 
own Islamists, who have been aedve in 
the Xinjiang Uygur autonomous district. 
China wants to coordinate with its neigh¬ 
bours in its efforts to combat the sepa¬ 
ratists. There are an estimate 200,000 
Uygurs in Kazakhstan and about 50,000 
in Kyrgyztan. 

'The Shanghai Five are also concerned 
about the situation in Af^anistan, which 
has had a direct impact on Tajikistan, a 
member of the grouping. Tajikistan’s 
politics has been volatile since the Taliban 
consolidated its hold over Afj^ianistan. It 
is only the presence of elite Russian troops 
on the border with Afghanistan that has 
prevented a bloody Islamist takeover of 
the country. In fact, all the countries in 
the grouping have been adversely affect¬ 
ed by the OOTelopments in the region. 
Along with its fundamentalist version of 
Islam, Af^anistan also exports guns and 
drugs in huge quantities. The Bishkek 
Declaration in its.very first paragraph 
emphasises the importance of joint resis¬ 
tance to international terrorism, drug¬ 
trafficking, smu^ing of arms and 
“manifestations m national separatism 
and leiipous extremism”. ■ 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 


Press under pressure 

The issue of the Pakistan government's continuing attempts to muzzle the press is linked to the wider 
issue of democracy and good governance, freedom of expression and tolerance. 


BEENA SARWAR 


R etired Group Captain Cecil 
Choudhiy relates the tale of the 
enraged man who pounded his three- 
year-old son’s fingers with a hammer the 
boy had used to dent the father’s new car. 
His rage subsided, the boy was tushed to 
hospital. The crushed fingers had to be 
amputated. The father was at the son’s 
bedside when the boy emerged from 
anaesthesia. “Daddy, I’m sorry I hurt 
your new car,” he said. “But when will 
my fingers grow back?" 

While this story is relevant to many 
aspects of society, Cecil Choudhry 
recently related it during a talk on the 
pounding the press has taken from suc¬ 
cessive governments in Pakistan, espe¬ 
cially the present one. And the question 
left lingering is, will the fingers grow 
back... or is the damage irreparable? 

The issue is, of course, linked to die 
wider issue of democracy and good gov¬ 
ernance, freedom of expression and tol¬ 
erance of criticism. As Choudhry said in 
his talk, it is the responsibility of the press 
to hold anyone in public office account¬ 
able. If someone has anything to hide, he 
or she should not be holding public 
office. If the press is allowed to carry out 
this role, there would be no need for an 
Ehtesaab (accountability) bureau. 

But those in power are invariably so 
thin-skinned and quick to take offence 
that they refuse to tolerate criticism, espe¬ 
cially valid criticism. Some of them have 
been fortunate enough to have advisers 
such as the laivyer Aitzaz Ahsan, who can 
prevail upon them to avoid heavy-hand¬ 
ed uctics against offending publications 
and journalists and take recourse instead 
to legal measures. Others, such as the pre¬ 
sent lot, are surrounded by sycophants 
who know that what will make the mas¬ 
ters happy is to suggest, and follow 
throu^ with, extreme measures. 

The damage thus caused is immense. 
For one thing, these measures are invari¬ 
ably clumsy and backfire, blackenjng the 
government’s and the country’s im;^ 


further. Secondly, and more dangerous¬ 
ly for the fledgling democracy, each blow 
tends to make publishers and newspaper 
owners more cautious. In a situation 
where the newspaper business is also an 
industry, there is much that the govern¬ 
ment can do to punish it. The industry’s 
employees too - journalists, reporters and 
analysts - begin to be more careful about 
what they write. A kind of seif-censorship 
creeps in, which could be far more insid¬ 
ious and damaging than the press advice 
that used to trickle in to, sometimes flood, 
the news desks when Pakistan was gov¬ 
erned not by a democratically elected gov¬ 
ernment but by a military dictatorship. It 
was in August 1988 that the country saw 
the last of its most recent military dicta¬ 
tors. But the country has not really seen 
the last of him; his legacy is far from dead. 
Zamir Niazi, in his well-documented 
book Press in Chains observed that repres¬ 
sive press laws and other measures had 
resulted in conformism going into our 
blood. 

The dictum “people have the right to 
know” has been changed to “people 
should know only what the government 
wants the people to know”, he wrote, at 
a time when the military dictator and his 
diktat were alive and well. 

Today this observation still holds 
true. Recent examples of the govern¬ 
ment’s attempts to muzzle the press 
include those employed 
to put pressure on the 
Jang group to get rid of 
reporters and editors 
who are seen as “unde¬ 
sirable” {Frontline, 

March 12, 1999). 

Towards this end 
attempts were made to 
arm-twist the owner by 
stopping the company’s 
newsprint allowance 
and by reopening old 
tax cases. More recent¬ 
ly, Najam Sethi, Editor, 

The Friday Times, was 
harassed and browbeat¬ 
en, first by trying to pin 


a treason case on him and then by allow¬ 
ing a member of the ruling party to appeal 
to the Chief Election Commissioner on 
the basis of unproven charges against 
him. The application audaciously seeks 
to have Sethi’s name deleted from the list 
of Muslim voters - not only an infringe¬ 
ment on Sethi’s rights as a citizen but also 
a move that impacts on the rights of all 
Pakistani citizens. 

Meanwhile, Maleeha Lodhi, Editor 
of The News, Rawalpindi, has been barred 
from writing in her own paper unless she 
mends her relationship with the govern¬ 
ment. This unofficial ban has been in 
place since April this year, apparently as 
a kind of compromise between the gov¬ 
ernment and the Jang group following 
their clash. 

At that time a request from the man¬ 
agement not to write critical pieces under 
her own name for the time being had 
seemed to be a temporary measure, but 
she has not been allowed to write since 
then. There has been no official statement 
in this regard, nor has the government 
contradicted reports and comments 
appearing in other newspapers on the 
issue. Government officials privately fend 
off criticism by saying that it is a matter 
between Maleeha Lodhi and her pub¬ 
lisher. But if that was the case, she would 
hardly have been entrusted with the task 
of bringing out an entire newspaper, 
including its editorial 
pages. 

To a question why 
she does not resign, 
Lodhi replies that that 
is just what the govern¬ 
ment would like her to 
do. “Why should I 
make it easier for 
them?” she asks defiant¬ 
ly. Meanwhile, it is a 
bizarre situation in 
which an editor is 
pushed into writing for 
ublications other than 
er own, in order to 
present her point of 
view with her own 


Hiose In power 
are so thin- 
skinned that they 
refuse to tolerate 
crltlcisni... In a 
situation where 
the newspaper 
business Is also 
an Industry, there 
Is much that Uie 
government can 
do to punish It. 
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byline although editori¬ 
als written by her are 
printed in the same 
publication every day. 

She is sticking it out, but 
this kind of pressure 
does take its toll, and 
certainly it makes others 
more cautious. “Please 
don’t quote me,” one 
senior journalist told an 
international news¬ 
magazine. “I don’t want 
to end up like Najam 
Sethi.” 

There are other, 
more insidious, ways of 
bringing journalists 
under pressure, such as 
harassment by intelligence sleuths and 
anonymous callers. ‘“Wlien you start get¬ 
ting calls from intelligence agencies at 
your house, or you find unidentified cars 
parked outside, you do start being more 
careful in what you write or do,” admits 
one reporter. These methods of intimi¬ 
dation are used regularly these days, as 
various journalists would testify, includ¬ 
ing Lodhi and Nadeem Malik, senior eco¬ 
nomic correspondent of The News, 
Rawalpindi, to name just two. In January 
1999, on two successive nights, uniden¬ 
tified people tried to break into Malik's 
house, and then again during the day on 
February 15, 1999 at 11-30 a.m. On 
other occasions he has been chased and 
stopped, apparently by intelligence 
sleuths trying to interrogate him. 

This pattern of official intimidation 
intensified following the publication of a 
number of Malik’s stories on the state of 
Pakistan’s economy, especially on 
Islamabad’s problems with the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF). On 
successive nights starting July 13, 1999, 
Malik received anonymous telephone 
calls, after he was officially blacklisted by 
the Finance Ministry. He believes the 
offending story might have been an analy¬ 
sis on how economic weakness had forced 
Islamabad to bow to international pres¬ 
sure for the withdrawal of Kashmiri fight¬ 
ers from Kargil. Nadeem Malik 
apprehends that his personal safety is 
under threat. He fears that his house may 
be broken into as threats that he has 
received on the phone may translate into 
actions. '®ome journalists have simply 
droppec' out of sight - stopped writing 
for the 1 loment, or gone on well-deserved 
holjday.s abroad, removing themselves 
physic^) from high-pressure situations. 
Those who remain are conscious of the 


phenomenon of self¬ 
censorship, and of sto¬ 
ries being killed, at least 
for the present. Some 
of these stories involve 
high-level corruption, 
but they cannot find 
their way into print 
right now. Journalists 
working outside the 
mainstream national 
media in smaller towns 
and cities face other 
kinds of risks. 

In July, the News 
Editor ofa Sindhi daily, 
Kawish, was arrested by 
the Kotri police, forcing 
journalists to take to the 
streets in protest in Moro. As an editorial 
in The News (July 26,1999) noted: “This 
was not an isolated incident. Reports of 
one or the other Sindhi daily or weekly 
being suspended and its editor taken into 
custody regularly appear in newspapers. 
The troubled city of Karachi... makes the 
job of journalists even more demanding as 
private mafias are as interested in getting 
a favourable press as the government. 
Elsewhere in the country, unless they 
cooperate with the administrative and 
political hierarchy, journalists at the local 
level are likely to face their wrath usually 
on the pretext of anti-state activities or one 
of the many laws used to curb the freedom 
of expression. 

“The role of Pakistan’s vernacular 
press, especially the Sindhi-language 
publications and small papers in many 
towns of Punjab, in giving voice to the 
people at the local level is little acknowl¬ 
edged. This small-town press has, by and 
large, been a messenger of authentic pub¬ 
lic sentiments at the grassroots. And 
doing this job scrupulously often means 
inviting the fury of local administrations 
and other segments whose interests are 
hurt by independent reporting and dis¬ 
senting views.” 

Journalists in small towns know pre¬ 
cisely what this fury can do, as Sikandar 
Bhutto, a senior reporter in Ghocki, tes¬ 
tifies. He and a number of his colleagues 
in rural Sindh constantly face police 
harassment and have often been charged 
with false cases. Arrest in any of these cases 
can mean severe beatings and torture. 
One journalist recendy lost hearing in his 
left car because of police brutality. 

It is hardly surprising that, as The 
News editorial put it, “the example of 
intolerance set at the national leid has 
been impacting at the local level by fos¬ 


tering the same behaviour of officials 
towards journalists.” 

T he pattern of intimidation and 
intolerance is visible also in the gov¬ 
ernment’s dealings with non-govern¬ 
mental organisations (NGOs), especially 
since the introduction of the so-called 
Shariat Bill in 1998, which many of them 
have opposed and organised resistance to. 
Constitutional Amendment 15, while 
apparently Islamising the legal system, in 
effect gives the Prime Minister immense 
powers - which obviously is the real 
motive behind it. * 

“Civil society is in a make or break 
situation,” the Internet news agency 
Rediff on the Net quoted Lodhi as say¬ 
ing. “This is a fight against rulers who rep¬ 
resent the Pakistani version of the 
Taliban. They have a flawed view of civil 
society and are socially conservative about 
women.” 

The government’s ban of some 2,000 
NGOs in Punjab and 200 in southern 
Sindh this May was followed by the 
announcement that it would enact a law 
for NGOs. This move is under process¬ 
ing, the idea being to curb political 
activism and raise the level of awareness, 
which is very much a part of the work 
being done by NGOs such as the Human 
Rights Commission of Pakistan, Shirkat 
Gah and the Aurat Foundation, groups 
which are being particularly targeted and 
pilloried as “enemies of the nation”. 

Today, when tensions along the bor¬ 
der are running high, and politicians 
from both India and Pakistan are openly 
threatening aggression, this bogey is par¬ 
ticularly useful in suppressing dissenting 
reports and opinions. At a time when 
P^stan needs to be united to face the 
external threat, it is considered highly 
unpatriotic to criticise the government 
and its policies. 

But can we afford not to? As far as the 
government is concerned, there is no 
opportune moment for criticism. A good 
press and civil society is one that takes 
what is dished out and w^ its tail in grat¬ 
itude no matter what is served. 

What is needed at this point is intro- 
speaion and openness, a clear-sighted 
examination of what is wrong and an 
open discussion on how to overcome the 
problems. Silencing criticism and dissent 
is not die answer. ■ 

Beena Sarwar, who is based in Lahore, is 
EeUtor, The News on Sunday. This arti¬ 
cle was first published in The News on 
Smday (August22.1999), 
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A radical blueprint 

President Hugo Chavez of Venezuela appeau determined to revamp the countr/s discredited political system. 


JOHN CHERIAN 


E ver since Hugo Chavez became 
President, Venezuela’s politics has 
been in ferment. Although the elite at first 
tried to co-opt Chavez, the paratrooper- 
turned-statesman has insisted on imple¬ 
menting his agenda of radical reforms. 
He has gone mil steam ahead with his 
programme of restructuring. The newly 
elected Constituent Assembly has started 
in earnest the business of rewriting the 
Constitution and restructuring the cor¬ 
rupt and rotting state institutions. 

Since he assumed the presidency, 
Chavez’s popularity has grown by leaps 
and bounds. Opinion polls show that 
more than 70 per cent of the Latin 
American country’s population supporc 
Chavez. 

Venezuela ranks among the world’s 
biggest oil-producers, and yet the major¬ 
ity of its people live in poverty. The 
wealthy elite, a minuscule section of 
the population, wallow in luxury. 

The elite, represented by the two 
traditional parties, Accion 
Democratica (Democratic Action) 
and the Social Christian Party or the 
COPEI, have found it difficult to cope 
with the new reality represented by 
Chavez. Chavez has been their bete 
noire ever since he tried to st^e a coup 
in 1992, backed by leftist officers and 
groups that were fed up with the cor¬ 
ruption and economic mismanage¬ 
ment of successive governments. On 
his release from prison, Chavez 
embarked on a mission to reform 
Venezuelan politics. Many 
Venezuelans considered his bid for the 
presidency a quixotic one; however, 
Chavez persisted and, despite over¬ 
whelming odds, was elected President 
in December 1998. Former U.S. 
President Jimmy Carter, who was in 
Venezuela as part of a high-profile 
international team of observers during 
the dection, described his viaory as a 
“peaceful revolution”. 

Although the two traditional par¬ 
ties were dramated at the hustings, 
they along with the smallo- politiw 


panics still control the Venezuelan 
Congress, to which eleaions were held 
earlier. In the past few months. Congress 
seemed intent on stymieing the political 
initiatives of Chavez rather than in pro¬ 
viding constructive opposition. During 
the 1998 election campaign, Chavez had 
given top priority to reforming the 
Venezuelan Constitution, which was 
adopted in 1961. He had promised a new 
Constituent Assembly to draft a new 
Constitution, if he was elected. The issue 
has remained controversial from the out¬ 
set as the 1961 Constitution does not pro¬ 
vide a legal basis for the creation of a new 
Constituent Assembly. 

Soon after he was elected, Chavez 
restated his commitment to convene a 
Constituent Assembly that had the power 
to dissolve Congress and dismiss the 
Supreme Court. He said that Congress 
did not reflect the political realities or the 
will of the people. Both the Supreme 
Court and Congress stood in the way of 


Chavez’s revolutionary projea of reform¬ 
ing Venezuela’s discr^ited political sys¬ 
tem. Congress, which could have hel{^ 
Chavez in amending the Constitution, 
instead accused him of mounting a 
“creeping coup” against the legislature 
and the judiciaty. 

This left Chavez with no alternative 
but to call for a referendum on conven¬ 
ing a new Constituent Assembly. The 
Supreme Coun also gave a ruling that 
convening a Constituent Assembly by 
referendum was not unconstitutional. 
The court clarified that while the 
Constitution limited the means by which 
the sitting Congress could reform the 
Constitution, that did not apply to a 
Constituent Assembly. 

In the referendum, Chavez’s plan was 
overwhelmingly approved, and in the 
elections that followed, his supporters 
won 121 of the 131 seats in the new 
Constituent Assembly. After the 
Constituent Assembly was sworn in, 

Chavez reiterated that its main tasks 
5 were to rewrite the Constitution and 
root out corruption. 

On August 25, the Constituent 
§ Assembly formally assumed law- 
I making duties, rendering Congress 
^ practically irrelevant. The Assembly 
was assigned not only the task of cre¬ 
ating a new Constitution in six 
months’ time but also the responsi¬ 
bility “to restructure the state”. 
Congressional leaders of the 
Opposition adopted a conciliatory 
tone and later declared a long sum¬ 
mer recess for Congress. 

In the last week of August, the 
Constituent Assembly announced 
the setting up of a “judicial emergency 
committee” to review 2,000 charges 
of corruption and incompetence 
against judges and recommend 
action. The majority of Supreme 
Court judges voted in favour of the 
Constituent Assembly’s decision. But 
the Chief Justice, Cecilia Sosa, 
resigned from the bench dramatical¬ 
ly, stating that the “court had com¬ 
mitted suicide to avoid being 
murdered”. The senior judge’s aaion 
was just the cue Congress needed to 
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A deinonitratlon outside the Congress building In Caracas In support of the new Constituent Assembly on August 30. 


launch a last-ditch attempt to scuttle the 
radical blueprint Chavez had in mind. 
The leadetship of the Opposition-domi¬ 
nated Congress announced that 
Congress would reconvene to discuss the 
dispute involving the judges 

The Government retaliated by issu¬ 
ing a decree under which a committee of 
four Assembly members and three “inde¬ 
pendents” was to take over the main func¬ 
tions of Congress. The Government also 
announced that it was setting up a com¬ 
mittee to investigate charges of corrup¬ 
tion among legislators. Legislators 
opposed ro Chavez reacted by calling for 
a congressional session in defiance of the 
decree. In the presence of their supporr- 
ers and the media, the legislators tried to 
force their way into the Congress build¬ 
ing, violating an earlier agreement bro¬ 
kered by the Catholic Church. Under the 
terms of the agreement, a commission 
was to be set up to discuss the differences 
between Congress and the new 
Constituent Assembly. The action of the 
Ittislators had the support of the Mayor 
oLGaracas, Antonio Ledezma, a leading 
ligM'of the Democratic Action Party. 

Mil TT clashes between supporters of 
Chavfk led the largely outnumbered 
suppoK $ of the Opposition followed. 
Luis ■■ quilena, President of the 


Constituent Assembly, said that the 
Congress members were acting in bad 
faith and that it was impossible to nego¬ 
tiate with people “who make a commit¬ 
ment, sign it and three hours later turn 
their back on it”. 

On August 30, the Constituent 
Assembly voted formally to remove the 
legislative control of Congress on budget 
and tax matters. Congress had used these 



Chief Jwtlee CecHIa Soea, Who raeigned 
on August 24. 


powers in a petty way, refusing to sanc¬ 
tion President Chavez’s trips abroad. 
Chavez is scheduled to visit neighbour¬ 
ing Panama in order to take part in the 
inauguration of its new President. 

Chavez has strongly defended his 
actions and emphasised that they are 
democratic. “A peaceful and democratic 
revolution is under way,” he said recent¬ 
ly. He went on to add that the state had 
gone bankrupt and that “the corrupt elite 
had taken control of power”. Some of the 
proposed constitutional changes include 
allowing two consecutive six-year terms 
for the President. At present, the 
President is allowed only one five-year 
term. Chavez says that continuity is need¬ 
ed at the helm to complete the restruc¬ 
turing he has promised. He also wants a 
post of Vice-President, who will be nom¬ 
inated by the President, to be created. 
Chavez has also indicated that he would 
like judges to be elected by the people. 

President Chavez has so far not spelt 
out his plans for the ailing Venezuelan 
economy. His Government, however, 
has managed to ke^ a ti^t leash on the 
profligate oil sector. At this juncture, 
Chavez seems to be treading warily as the 
United Sutes and some of Venezuela’s 
other neighbours are suspicious of the 
path that the country is taking. I 
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Simmering discontent in Brazil 

A protest march by left-wing porties, trade unions and others signals the popular frustration against 
the IMF-initiated austerity programme adopted by the government. 


VIJAY PXASHAD 


O N August 26, over 100,000 
Brazilians gathered before the 
National Congress in Brasilia, the mod¬ 
ernist capital of the world’s fifth largest 
country. The “March of the 100,000” 


ahead.” At the same time, Cardoso 
sneered at the protest, calling it the 
“March of the Directionless”. 

In the 1970s, the importance of state 
regulation was such that many people 
nodded when Richard Nixon said that 
“we are all Keynesians now”. Two 
decades later, however, the tide has 


B razil has been central to the world 
economy for centuries, at least since 
1625 when its slave plantations allowed 
the Portuguese to supply all of Europe 
with sugar. The recldess use of human 
beings and of nature devastated the 
Brazilian northwest, which is now a des¬ 
olate region prone to drou^t and des¬ 


was organised by a coalition of left-wing 
parties, trade unions and the Movement 
of the Landless. Signs with slogans such 
as “Out IMF, Out Cardoso” signalled 
popular ftustration with the 
Internationa] Monetary Fund’s (IMF) 
austerity programme that has been 
adopted by the Government of President 
Fernando Henrique Cardoso, a one-time 
Marxist theorist. One opinion 
poll showed that 59 per cent of 
the people who responded to 
questions thought that Cardoso 
was doing a “bad or terrible job”. 

A further indication of the preva¬ 
lent discontent was the handing 
over of a petition by the marchers 
to the Government. Signed by 
1.3 million people (of a popula¬ 
tion of 163 million), the petition 
called upon Cardoso to investi- _ 
gate the 1998 privatisation of lUlS 
Tclebias, the national telephone 
company. The marchers felt that 
austerity was organically linked 
to corruption. 

Three days before the march, 
the IMF released a report prais¬ 
ing Brazil for its economic per¬ 
formance. “To lay the 
foundation for sustained recov¬ 
ery,” the IMF noted, “the 
authoritia’ principal challenges 
are to build on the progress 
already achieved in implement¬ 
ing fiscal consolidation and to 
ac^erate structural reforms.” 

The disiuncture between the 
IMF and the Brazilian masses is 
enormous. One indication of 
this came when the savvy 
Cardoso told the media that “the At a pi 
message (of the match) is noted, 'joairyi 
We have to look at vdiat lies HanHq 


turned, as even liberal regimes resort to 
the logic of structural adjustment and 
state deregulation. The word from Brazil, 
as from Washington, is that “we are all 
neo-liberals now”. The protest was a 
mark of widespread resentment against 
the narrowed political horizon - one that 
privileges the gross domestic product 
(GDP) over the index of general misery. 



At a protaat mareh In BraaHIa on Auguot 26, pratoston 
joairy ■ ooffln wWi tha mn a a ago , “Bwy Famando 
Hanriqua Cardeao bafoia ha burlaa you.” 


peration. In 1957, as Amerindian labour 
built the magical city of Brasilia in the 
thick of the Amazon, the United Nations 
found that children in the northeastern 
region suffered from protein deficiency. 
Their body weight was. on an average, 40 
per cent less than that of children in sub- 
Saharan Africa. The legacy of Luso-colo- 
nialism and British mercantilism hung 
heavily on the bodies of the 
j Brazilian working poor, 
n In 1889, the Brazilian mili- 
I tary overthrew the monarchy to 
§ rid the nation of parasitical lead- 
i ers. The new oligarchy adopted 
the positivist philosophy of 
Auguste Comte (whose slogan 
“Order and Progress” is the motto 
of Brazil) and pledged to mod¬ 
ernise the countiy. Although 
Brazil abolished slavery at that 
time, the new regime did not 
attempt to dismande the latijun- 
dio (the powerful, large farmii^ 
families). The ^gelado, (die 
^ “tormented ones*), or the Afro- 
Brazilian peasants of northeastern 
Brazil, earned their “freedom”, 
but they quickly re-entered 
enslaved conditions out of neces¬ 
sity. The reforms enaaed by the 
military remained supeificial 
since die countiy continued to 
rely upon the export of sugar and 
rubber as well as of raw materials. 
Produedon of goods for the 
domestic market was not on the 
new positivist order’s agenda. 

After a short bout with 
democracy, the military, with 
the blessings of the United 
MS States, once again took over the 
reins of Brazil, from 1964 to 
1985. The land reforms it intro- 





duced did not break up the 
latijundio but instead neu¬ 
tralised whatever marginal 
gains had been made by 
the peasantry and restored 
the untrammelled power 
of a few families. From 
1964 until 1973. the econ¬ 
omy of Brazil enjoyed an 
11 per cent rate of growth, 
as the country produced 
about 45 per cent of Latin 
America’s goods and ser¬ 
vices. The broken lives of 
numerous leftists, trade 
unionists and the bulk of 
the workers paved the path 
to prosperity. In 1973, 

Brazil was hit by the oil 
shock, and the military oligarchy reduced 
the nation’s oil imports by a substantial 
amount and freed its own lax laws to allow 
oil merchants the right to speculate in the 
Amazon. When the military came to 
power in 1964, Brazil’s foreign debt was 
$3 billion. In 1985, the civilians inherit¬ 
ed a debt of over $100 billion, a liability 
that only grew in the next decade. 

B razil, like other South American 
nations, has taken its ume getting used 
to the logic of capitalist democracy. In 
1992, President Fernando Collorde Mello 
was impeached on corruption charges. 
The country was in dire straits. Cardoso 
came to power in 1995 with a promise to 
end the economic uncertainty marked by 
an inflation rate of 2,000 per cent. His 
“Real Plan" oflFered the country a new cur¬ 
rency (the real); he also lowered the infla¬ 
tion rate to a manageable 4 per cent. This 
was done, for the most part, at the behest 
of international capital flows, by the sale 
of precious state enterprises, including the 
oil company and major utilities, and by 
further opening up the Amazon for raw 
material extraction. Foreign investment 
rushed into the country, from $2 billion 
in 1995 to $34 billion this year. To retain 
this money within Brazil, Cardoso raised 
interest rates to 50 per cent. A rise in unem¬ 
ployment (18 per cent in industrial areas), 
food prices and the budget deficit ($100 
billion or 8 per cent of the GDP) crippled 
the Cardosian reforms. Inequality, never 
low in Brazil, is now at an embarrassing 
high - 20 per cent of the population con¬ 
trols over 80 per cent of tne wealth and 1 
per cent of all landowners hold 44 per cent 
of the agricultural land. 

While the militaiy ruled Brandi, 
Cardoso pioneered the Dependencia 
school of Marxem. Cardoso, along with 


I Gunder Frank and Paul 
I Baran, argued that colonial 
I r^ions such as Latin 
I America remained under- 
^ developed because of the 
I vast surplus extracted by 
B colonisers who then invest¬ 
ed these capital sums to 
develop their own coun¬ 
tries. The theory, which 
remained at the level of cir- 
culauon, did not consider 
the way colonialism reor¬ 
ganised produaion rela¬ 
tions and how imperialism 
n^otiated the class strug¬ 
gle within the colony. At 
the policy level Cardoso 
remains a Dependencia, 
since his strategy for Brazil is to reverse the 
flow of capital without making any changes 
in the basic produaion structure. The real¬ 
ity, however, is very different. The 
inequities of Brazil, including those in agri¬ 
culture and industry, remain unaddressed 
as finance is seen as the sole means to res¬ 
cue Brazil from the plight of colonialism 
and dictatorship. 

In January 1998, investors withdrew 
billions of dollars from the country ($1.2 
billion in one day) as the real was deval¬ 
ued. Although Brazil was in a debt crisis 
for some time, the devaluation put pres¬ 
sure on it to take immediate action. This 
crisis, however, was less for the Brazilian 
people and more for the overexposed U.S. 
financial houses. If Brazil defaulted on its 
$228-billion debt, U.S. creditors such as 
Citigroup ($3.9 billion). Chase ($3.9 bil¬ 
lion), BankAmerica ($3.3 billion), J.P. 
Morgan ($2.2 billion). Bankers Trust 
($900 million) and BankBoston ($860 
million), would bear its brunt. Many U.S. 
firms rely on the Brazilian market for 
their sales, so the integrity of its foreign 
exchange remains important to them. 
Coca-Cola, for example, derives 17 per 
cent of its worldwide sales from Brazil, as 
20 per cent of U.S. exports find their way 
to Brazil. Brazil is to the U.S. what South- 
East Asia was to Japan. 

The IMF and the U.S. met Cardoso 
in November 1998 and urged him to 
adopt an austerity plan. Although the 
IMF claimed that the bail-out was 
intended to help the structural adjust¬ 
ment policy, it was clear that the money 
was intended to prevent a meltdown of 
U.S. interests. Cardoso pledged to slash 
Brazil’s social service budget and to ask 
public sector workers to contribute more 
money towards their pension funds. U.S. 
Treasury Secretary Robert Rubin 


announced that “it is essential that Brazil 
implement its programme promptly and 
convincingly.” President Bill Clinton 
noted that “a strong Brazil makes for a 
stronKr United States." The U.S. offered 
$5 billion to the final loan of $41.5 bil¬ 
lion ($18.1 billion from the IMF, $5 bil¬ 
lion each from the International 
Development Agency and the World 
Bank, and the remainder from the G-7 
states). 

T he day before the March of the 
100,000, Venezuela’s President 
Hugo Chavez (himself in the midst of a 
crisis) told Brazil’s leading newspaper 
Fo/ia de Sao Paulo that “the market has 
gained the status of God.” He urged 
Brazilians to stop “dogmatically copying 
the savage neo-liberal models that are 
imposed on us.” At the same time, 
Lawrence Kreicher of Alliance Capital 
Management (who administers $6 bil¬ 
lion in “Emerging Market” assets and 
who owns $600 million in Brazilian debt) 
noted: “We are not going to place more 
money in Brazil until we see a political 
improvement.” In other words, until 
Brazil cowers before the IMF. The value 
of the real dropped sharply and the 
Central Bank held an unscheduled auc¬ 
tion of dollar-indexed domestic debt to 
protect the currency. 

The 100,000 protestors paused 
before the Congress building. Despite the 
austerity regime, Brazil plans to spend 
$800,000 on a moat around the Congress 
building to protect the politicians from 
the people. Lula da Silva of the Brazilian 
Workers’ Party, who lost three close elec¬ 
tions to the presidency, told the marchers 
that the Cardoso regime asked “for IMF 
blessings on its knees.” “If Cardoso 
resigns,” he said, “it would be a gracious 
gesture, but Cardoso has no grace... This 
is just the beginning. We hope that 
Cardoso listens and fi^s the clamour of 
the people." The Left alliance (including 
the Central Labour Union with its 19 
million members) and the Catholic 
Church have planned a protest called the 
“Cry of the deluded” for September 7, 
Brazil’s Independence Day. Progressives, 
Chavez noted, needed to“findanewroad 
for our countries and people. ” The March 
of the 100,000 offered stringent aiti- 
cisms of neo-liberalism. One hopes that 
new roads will be laili to help emerge from 
the IMF’s clutches. ■ 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 


In the doldrums 

Brazil's economy comes under severe strain after the sharp devaluation of the real, and the austerity 
measures proposed by the Government are unlikely to olleviate the problem. 


V. SRIOHAR 


LASSIFIED as an “emerging mar¬ 
ket” by investment banks, Brazil is a 
poor country. Nearly half of its popula¬ 
tion of 160 million lives below the offi¬ 
cially determined poverty line. According 
to an activist group that is conducting a 
campaign to get Brazil’s foreign debt can¬ 
celled, the income distribution profile of 
Brazil is among “the worst in the world”. 
Extreme inequalities in land distribution 
reinforce the image of a deeply divided 
society. One per cent of the population 
holds nearly half of the country’s total 
arable land. The richest 10 per cent of the 
population earns about 44 times more 
than what the poorest 10 per cent earns. 

Although opposition to the austerity 
measures adopted by the Government of 
Fernando Henrique Cardoso has swelled 
since the collapse of the real in January, 
anger is mounting also against the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
because it is widely perceived to be the 
main initiator of the austerity measures. 


The mood of outrage has quickly yield¬ 
ed to one of anger as it has become clear 
that while investment bankers made a 
killing during the run-up to the devalua¬ 
tion of the real in January, the poor are 
asked to tighten their belts to Eice the 
severe austerity measures. 

Allegations of sleaze have rocked the 
nation. The latest of these relates to the 
privatisation of the national telecom 
company, Telebras. The IMF has also 
been drawn into the controversy because 
of allegations about the manner in which 
it organised the $41.5-billion “bailout” 
early this year in association with the G- 
7 countries, with the active suppon of pri¬ 
vate financial institutions. There has been 
outrage over reports that while private 
banks - mainly from the United States - 
booked huge profits on the basis of priv¬ 
ileged access to inside information avail¬ 
able from Brazil’s Central Bank, several 
large U.S. banks, including Chase 
Manhattan and J.P. Morgan, made huge 
profits when the teal collapsed in January. 
Chase Manhattan, for instance, earned 
$150 million in January 1999 from its 


Brazilian operations - double its net earn¬ 
ing in the whole of 1998. It is estimated 
that between July 1998 and January 
1999, $50 billion worth of foreign cur¬ 
rency, equal to 6 per cent of the country’s 
Gross Domestic Product (GDP), was 
appropriated by private - mainly foreign 
- financial institutions. The speculative 
raids resulted in the Central Bank’s 
reserves falling from $75 billion to $27 
billion during this period. 

The sharp devaluation of the real has 
caused a sharp increase in prices. An 
increase in the prices of basic goods of the 
poor such as bread, and of essentials such 
as fuel, has had a cascading effect on the 

f 'encral price level. The outrageously high ' 
cvels of interest (at one time it was more 
than 80 per cent on an annualised basis; 
although it has come down, it is still at a 
high level of nearly 25 per cent) have put 
tremendous pressure on indigenous man¬ 
ufacturing. Brazilian industry, tradition¬ 
ally regarded as one of the most 
diversified in the developing world, has 
thus come under severe strain. There have 
been massive job losses, as signalled by 



Taking a break from work at a charcoal furnace In northern Brazil. The Income distribution profile of Brazil Is 
among the worst In the world. 




the recent layoffs in factories belonging 
to Ford, General Motors and 
Volkswagen. 

The Brazilian Government has also 
resorted to a general freeze in public 
spending. The obvious victims have been 
the social sectors. Activist groups fighting 
against the “neo-liberal agenda” claim 
that the public health system is in danger 
of collapse. The IMF’s traditional pre¬ 
scription of austerity has caused massive 
lay-offs among the bureaucracy, the dis¬ 
mantling of social programmes, and the 
sale of state assets to private (and foreign) 
entities such as banks. The cuts in gov¬ 
ernment spending will affect pensions, 
health care and education. Brazil has also 
provided guarantees to the IMF that its 
servicing of foreign loans will remain 
unhindered. 

The freeze on transfer payments to 
State governments threatens to under¬ 
mine the large country’s federal structure. 
Itamar Franco, Governor of the State of 
Minas Gerais, led anti-government and 
anti-IMF protests over the austerity mea¬ 
sures. He said that the IMF’s policies in 
Brazil would lead to “further recession 
and unemployment”, adversely affecting 
the “poorest sectors of the population ”. 
Since early this year Franco has emerged 
as a national figure because of his refusal 
to repay his State’s debts to the federal 
government. Even as the international 
media portrayed Franco as a “rogue 
Governor”, six other Governors joined 
him in demanding a moratorium on debt 
payments to the federal government. 

The real collapsed in January when 
its “crawling peg” to the dollar was bro¬ 
ken. Central Bank Governor Gustavo 
Franco was replaced by Francisco Lopes, 
who later figured in a scandal. Lopes was 
sacked in April after refusing to testify 
under oath before a Senate committee 
investigating the conduct of the Central 
Bank’s affairs just before the collapse of 
the real. There were allegations that 
Lopes traded in inside information with 
private banks during the crucial period. 
The owner of one of the banks is report¬ 
ed to have claimed that he had paid infor¬ 
mants in the Central Bank who provided 
him with details of impending changes in 
interest and currency policies. Lopes 
accompanied Brazilian Finance Minister 
Pedro Malan to the U.S. in January to 
negotiate the bailout package with the 
IMF^ the U.S. Treasury Department and 
privKc banks. 

m the Memorandum of Economic 
Po^es submitted to the IMF on July 2, 
1999, the Brazilian Government said that 


it was “fully committed” to the course of 
fiscal adjustment. The Government has 
submitted to Congress a draft of the Fiscal 
Responsibility Law. It informed the IMF 
that this would be the pillar supporting 
the fiscal adjustment. Quantitative limits 
are to be set not only on indebtedness but 
also on the number of personnel at each 
level of government. Indirect tax reforms 
and pension reforms are also part of the 
plan submitted to the IMF. Inflation is 
to be “targeted”, implying that monetary 
policy would remain paramount. The 
obvious question about how Brazilian 
domestic industry will cope with this 
kind of severe targeting is, of course, not 
elaborated. The programme to privatise 
state-owned banks (PROES) is to pro¬ 
ceed rapidly. When the programme was 
launched, there were 30 such banks; only 
six are projected to survive after two years, 
when the programme comes to a close. 

The IMF, in a statement issued on 
August 23, expressed satisfiiction with 
progress being made in Brazil. It expects 
GDP to decline by 1 per cent in 1999. 
This is after the virtual stagnation in 
1998, when the economy grew by just 0.1 
per cent. 

Between April 26 and 28 the Foreign 
Debt Tribunal conducted a public hear¬ 
ing at the Joao Gaetano Theatre in Rio 
de Janeiro to hear the case for the can¬ 
cellation of Brazil’s debts. The venue of 
the meeting is the site where the nation¬ 
al hero Tiradentes was publicly hanged 
by the Portuguese colonial administra¬ 
tion in April 1792. More than 1,200 peo¬ 
ple participated in the hearing, which was 
organised by a cross-section of organisa¬ 
tions representing agricultural workers, 
churches, lawyers, industrial workers and 
political groups. 

The Tribunal, working to reinforce 
the Jubilee 2000 Coalition’s internation¬ 
al campaign to cancel the debts of poor 
countries, argued that Brazil’s debt had 
increased from $148 billion in end-l 994 
to $270 billion in March 1999. During 
this period, $126 billion was paid to for¬ 
eign creditors. It ruled that this kind of 
borrowing - making fresh borrowinra to 
finance interest payments on past bor¬ 
rowings - was unsustainable. It said that 
the Brazilian Government regarded the 
financial system as an “end in itselT, 
neglecting health, education, emplov- 
ment, demarcation of indigenous lands, 
agrarian reform, the environment, and 
the elderly and the children. The 
Tribunal condemned the “Brazilian debt 
process” and held it as “grossly unjust and 
illegitimate.” ■ 


■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

D.B.S. JEYARAJ _ 

O N September 2, the deputy leader 
and military commander of the 
People’s Liberation Organisation of 
Thamil Eelam (PLOTE), Nagalingam 
Manickathasan alias Thasan, became the 
latest victim of Sri Lanka’s ongoing eth¬ 
nic conflict when an explosion occurred 
at Vavuniya, the southernmost town of 
the predominantly Tamil Northern 
Province. It happened at the ‘Lucky 
House’ camp where the h«dquarters of 
the PLOTE functioned in Vavuniya. 
Lucky House is situated within the 
Vavuniya Urban Council limits, at 
Rambaikulam behind the St. Anthony’s 
Catholic church and about half a mile 
from the Clock Tower road junction. 

Along with Manickathasan, his lieut- 
nenant iTlango who was the Vavuniya 
regional military leader of the PLOTE, 
and Vino, a former member of the 
Kaluvanchikudi pradeshiya sabha (lopal 
authority) in Bafticaloa district were also 
killed. Another cadre, Uthayan alias 
Thavam, was seriously injured. Residents 
of Vavuniya described the explosion as a 
powerful one; it reverberated through the 
town. Vino died instandy and lllango a 
little later at the spot; Manickathasan 
died on the way to hospital. 

There was some confusion initially 
about the mode of attack. The police first 
stated that a suicide killer of the 
Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam 
(LTTE) was responsible for that. 
Subsequently they said that an explosive 
device of the Claymore variety had been 
fixed on the ceiling above the staircase 
and triggered just as Thasan and lllango 
were coming down from the first floor. 
The extensive damage caused to the 
building seemed to bear testimony to this. 

Informed sources in Vavuniya said 
that the inidal impression of a suicide 
bomber being involved was caused by the 
fact that Vmo took the full force of the 
blast; his bt>dy was tom to bits. Vino was 
ascending the stairway while the other two 
were descending. Thavam was standing at 
the foot of the staircase. Since Vino’s bray 
had disintegrated, it was presumed at first 
that he was a suicide bomber. 

The explosion at the Jaffiia 
Municipal CounciUn Nallur last year, in 
which tne Tamil United Liberadon Front 
(TULF) Mayor of JaHha, Sivapalan, 
Jafiha military commandant Br^adier 
Mendis and several hi^-tanking police 
and munidpal officets were killra, was 
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Who killed Manickathasan? 

The killing of the PLOTE leader in Vavuniya on September 2 right inside the fortified local 
headquarters of the organisation raises a host of questions. 


also carried out in a similar manner. 
Until then, Claymore devices were usu¬ 
ally placed on the ground as landmines 
to target mobile patrols or convoys. 
Deploying one on the ceiling and mak¬ 
ing it explode in a downward direction 
was considered an LTTE ‘innovation’. 

According to sources in Vavuniya, 
there were 15 to 20 people on the ground 
floor waiting to meet Manickathasan. 
None of them was harmed. According to 
eyewitness repons, Manickathasan had 
just asked his men to prepare tea for the 
waiting people: those were his last words. 

The prevailing confusion was com¬ 
pounded by the fact that the explosion had 
occurred within the fonified premises. 
When there were doubts about the 
involvement of a suicide killer, the ques¬ 
tion was how such a person would have 
managed to enter the camp, walk upstairs 
to the room and self-destruct. The same 
doubt persisted when the cause was attrib¬ 
uted to an explosive device fixed on 'the 
ceiling. Again the question is how it was 
possible to affix an explosive device there. 

The preliminary answer to these 
questions was that it wac an insider’s job; 
there had to be collaboration by some 
PLOTE cadres in the affair. In fact, a per¬ 
son closely trusted by Manickathasan 
could have been responsible. If the bomb 
was triggered by a remote device, how did 
the person responsible know that 
Manickathasan was coming down the 
stairs at that very moment? Was that per¬ 
son then close at hand? These questions 
raise certain doubts. 

B orn in 1959 , Manickathasan was 
involved in Tamil militancy from his 
teens. He hailed from Jaffna town. His 
father, Nagalingam, ran a small lumber 
depot at Martyn Road in the heart of the 
town. Thasan’s mother is Sinhalese and, 
incidentally, is the sister of former 
Janatha Vimukthi Pcramuna (JVP) gen¬ 
eral secretary Upatissa Gamanay^’s 
mother. Gamanayakc, along with JVP 
leader Rohana Wijeweera, was killed in 
military custody in 1989, during 
Ranasinghe Premadasa’s presidency. It 
was an interesting case of two cousins 
being actively involved in two exiyemes 
of the political spectrum. 


Thasan was earlier a junior member 
of the LTTE. After the split between for¬ 
mer PLOTE leader Umamaheswaran 
(who was killed in J uly 1989) and LTTE 
supremoV.Prabakaranin 1980, he threw 
in his lot with the former. Along with 
Umamaheswaran he was one of the 
founder-members of the PLOTE. He 
later went to Lebanon and obtained mil¬ 
itary training in one of George Habash’s 
PFLP camp. He returned to Sri Lanka in 
1981, and is said to have been responsi¬ 
ble for the gunning down of four police¬ 
men at an election meeting of the Tamil 
United Liberation Front (TULF) in 
Nachimarkovilady, Jaffna. Thasan was 
arrested on suspicion and detained in 
Colombo. He survived the Welikade 
prison massacre of July 1983 and was 
then transferred to the Batticaloa jail. He 
escaped from that jail and made his way 
to India. He spent several years in 
Chennai and Orathanadu in Thanjavur 
district, trying to recover from health 
problems caused by torture in custody. 
He returned to Vavuniya in early 1987 
and set up a PLOTE camp in 
Chettikulam. 

Vavuniya town as well as the greater 
part of the district has long remained a 
citadel of the PLOTE. Thasan and the mil¬ 
itary wing formed the cutting edge of the 
organisation. One consequence of 
Manickathasan’s endeavours was that the 
LTTE, in spite of its overall hegemony, 
could not retain a dominant presence in 
Vavuniya town and its envi¬ 
rons. After the death of 
Umamdieswaran and 
Kandaswamy alias 

Sangiliyan in 1989, there was 
some internal restructuring. 

D. Siddharthan, son of for¬ 
mer TULF MP V. 
Dharmalingam, became the 
PLOTE leader. 

Manickathasan became its 
military commander. Soon 
he became its deputy leader 
too.' • 

Gradually, the PLOTE 
devised a new equation with 
the Sri Lankan armed forces 
and began to enjoy absolute 
power within Vavuniya dis¬ 


trict. The taste of such power had a cor¬ 
rupting influence, according to PLOTE 
insiders themselves. Soon Thasan b^an 
imposing taxes on the people. Vehides 
involved in transporting people and 
goods had to pay a levy. Businessmen and 
farmers had to pay up too. The PLOTE 
under Thasan exercised a monopoly over 
the sale of eggs and coconuts in Vavuniya. 
“Donations” were extracted from ordi¬ 
nary people too. Those who did not pay 
up were dubbed LTTE supporters, 
“arrested”, and tortured. Suspected 
LTTE members or informants too were 
detained and tortured. There was inter¬ 
nal repression; several PLOTE cadres 
were subjected to this harrowing treat¬ 
ment. 

There were several torture centres in 
Vavuniya, the most notorious one being 
the Malar Maaligai (flower palace) camp 
and the Lucky camp. The existence of a 
torture camp in Lucky House was dra¬ 
matically revealed last year when a detenu 
in shackles escaped and burst into the 
adjoining St. Anthony’s Church while 
morning Mass was going on. He fell at 
the feet of the priest and cried out for pro¬ 
tection. When armed cadres of the 
PLOTE entered the church and tried to 
take him away, the priest refused to allow 
them to do so. The PLOTE members 
turned nasty but the worshippers pre¬ 
vented them from being violent. 
Ultimately the police arrived and rescued 
the man. This incident as well as many 
others were highlighted by 
Amnesty International. 

In recent times, 
Manickathasan displayed an 
ambitious political sueak 
when he contested the Jaffna 
Municipal Council elections 
and aspired to be the Mayor. 
The TULF won and Sarojini 
Yogeswaran became the first 
Mayoress. Thasan was elect¬ 
ed councillor but he 
declined to serve and 
returned to Vavuniya. There 
began a controversial, per¬ 
plexing and troubled phase 
in his life. 

One aspect of this phase 
was the launching of a 
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vicious intra-organisational campaign to 
oust PLOTE leader Siddharthan. All 
those identified as Siddharthan’s sup¬ 
porters were warned not to set foot in 
PLOTE offices. Subsequently, Thasan 
seemed to have realised that he lacked the 
ability to function as the PLOTE head. 
He opted to allow Siddharthan to func¬ 
tion as the dejure leader while he him¬ 
self would be the de facto leader. A few 
weeks before his death, both PLOTE 
leaders appeared jointly before sections of 
the media and declared that there were 
no diflPercnces between them. 

The second controversial aspect of 
Manickathasan’s conduct was his open 
confrontation with anotherTamil group, 
the Tamil Eelam Liberation 
Organisation (TELO). The clash began 
as a turf war, with both groups compet¬ 
ing to levy “taxes’ from the traders of 
Vavuniya. Soon Manickathasan led a bit¬ 
ter campaign against TELO, leading to 
the death of several cadres and support¬ 
ers. TELO retaliated and soon there was 
a full-scale ‘civil war’ in Vavuniya; at one 
stage the entire town was paralysed. 
Several ordinary people were caught in 
the crossfire. The residents of Vavuniya 
agitated for the disarming of both groups. 
The security forces confiscated some of 
their arms. But both groups objected to 
this, saying that they were needed to 
defend themselves from the LTTE. The 
situation became too hot in Vavuniya, 
and the leaders of both groups shifted 
temporarily to Colombo. 

But the conflict spread to the nation¬ 
al capital. The TELO leader in Vavuniya, 
Rajaratnam Kugarajah alias Kugan, and 
two others were shot dead at a shopping 
complex in Bambalapitiya. It was widely 
believed that Manickathasan himself had 
executed them. There was a public out¬ 
cry that the Tamil groups should not be 
allowed to continue the violence in 
Colombo and the police began looking 
for Manickathasan. He then flew out to 
Singapore and from there to Mumbai. 

From there Thasan moved to 
Chennai. Finding Chennai inhospitable, 
he returned to Colombo. 


T he third and perhaps the most con¬ 
troversial aspect of Manickathasan’s 
conduct was his attempt to appease and 
align himself with the LTTE, l^lier, Sri 
Lankan intelligence officials had discov¬ 
ered that the PLOTE was harbouring sus¬ 
pected LTTE operadves in its camps. 
Calendais published by the PLOTE with 
re of a tiger mauling a lion lying 
^cd over the northeastern area of 



a map of Sri Lanka were confiscated. 
Thasan gave some interviews to the Tamil 
press in the course of which he said that 
the LTTE and the PLOTE were brothers, 
while the Army was always the enemy. On 
another occasion he said that the PLOTE 
would “give up” Vavuniya if the LTTE 
wanted it. When the armed forces began 
confiscating arms from PLOTE cadres, he 
threatened to team up with the LTTE and 
fighrthe government. He announced that 
he had instructed his junior cadres to join 
the LTTE. Later there were reports in the 
Sri Lankan media that more than 70 such 
cadres had indeed joined the LTTE. 

A gainst the backdrop of such 
bizarre conduct by Manickathasan, 
his killing too has become a matter of 
speculation. Although the needle of sus¬ 
picion naturally points to the LTTE, 
there is reason to think otherwise because 
of the recent overtures Manickathasan 
made to that organisation. Whether the 
Tigers would have killed someone who 
was trying to ingratiate himself with them 
is a moot question. 

Given the prevailing state of affairs, 
other possibilities also remain. It could 
have been TELO; it could have been the 
dirty tricks department of the Sri Lankan 
Army; it could even be the handiwork of 
PLOTE elements opposed to 
Manickathasan. Given the fact that 
Lucky House was a veritable fortress, an 
internal squabble being behind the killing 
is a distinct possibility. It was only a few 
years ago that Manickathasan was being 
blamed for the killing of Arjuna, the 
PLOTE leader from Trincomalee who 
participated in the ill-fated invasion of the 
Maldives that was thwarted by the Indian 
Navy. He was also thought to be respon¬ 
sible for the death of Karavai 
Kanthasamy, a political activist of the 
PLOTE who was on the verge of cross¬ 
ing over to the Eelam People’s 
Democratic Party (EPDP). It is also 
rumoured that Thasan travelled to 
Switzerland and killed a former cadre, 
Robin, and his wife in order to suppress 
information about his own involvement 
in the killing of Umamaheswaran. 

All these signs of internal divisions 
within the PLOTE and enmity with 
other groups, notably TELO, has caused 
a cloud of doubt to appear whenever the 
PLOTE was targeted effectively. Last year 
Manickathasan’sdeputy,Alavaanku Das, 
was blown up using a Claymore mine 
when he was traveling on a tractor. 
Thasan was travelli^ in another vehicle. 
Last year, the PLOTE MP from Wanni 
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district, Shanmuganathan alias 
Vasanthan, was killed in another land¬ 
mine attack. Shots were fired at the house 
of another PLOTE MP, Balachandran, 
but he survived. In July, Thasan’s aide, 
Sabaratnam Baskaran alias Durnal, was 
killed in a Claymore mine attack. 

All these incidents in Vavuniya taken 
along with those in Jaffna against PLOTE 
members indicate that the LTTE has been 
consistently targeting the PLOTE. It has 
not been possible to point the finger of 
guilt conclusively because of the suspicion 
that other agencies too may be involved. 

Such a climate of uncertainty is one in 
which the LTTE thrives. It continues with 
its actions systematically and ruthlessly 
while the victims and s^rieved parties 
indulge in mutual recrimination. The 
Special Task Force commandos of the 
Army have been taking aaion against 
TELO in Vavuniya. They think the recent 
landmine attacks by the LTTE against 
them were carried out with the connivance 
of TELO. In that context, the killing of 
Manickathasan too will raise doubts. 

Nevertheless, to those analysts who 
have been observing the pattern of the 
LTTE’s attacks, there is no doubt about 
who is responsible for the latest attack. The 
LTTE is currendy aiming to demolish all 
effective alternatives to it within the Tamil 
community. In Vavuniya the PLOTE 
enjoys some popular support though much 
of it was eroded owing to Manickathasan’s 
ignoble condua. Still the LTI'E wants to 
reduce the PLOTE to a non-entity through 
selective assassinations. It may like to co¬ 
opt some of the junior PLOTE cadres. 
LTTE deputy military commander Baltaj 
himself came from PLOTE. The LTTE, 
however, would not accommodate senior 
members from other groups. They are for¬ 
ever dubbed traitors or anti-social elements 
who must be eliminated. In the case of 
Manickathasan, he was always perceived by 
the LTTE as a “thug and criminal” who 
had to be eliminated. He had also killed 
and tortured a number of LTTE members 
and supporters. So there never was any 
chance of his being pardoned and accept¬ 
ed by the LTTE. 

For now, the questions about his death 
will lii^r. But it will be only a matter of 
time before the truth emerges. The impor¬ 
tant iaaor. however, is to recognise that the 
killing would not have been possible with¬ 
out internal connivance in the PLOTE 
This means that the LTTE has deeply infil¬ 
trated the movement. That should make 
the alarm bells ring for the PLOIE, other 
Tamil groups and in the final analy^ the 
armed forces of the country. ■ 
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■ LIVELIHOOD ISSUES 


In risky waters 


Indian and Sri Lankan fishermen who seek to make a living in the Polk Bay region face harassment os 
the bilateral maritime agreements are not sensitive to questions related to their fishing rights. 
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MUKULSHARMA 


T he list is long. Pathianathan, S.P. 

Royappan, Susha Raj, John, 
Sebastian, M. Sahayam, Pandi - they ate 
among thousands of fishermen of Tamil 
Nadu who fish in the Palk Bay and other 
seas between India and Sri Lanka. When 
they stray into Sri Lankan waters, they are 
arrested, harassed and sometimes injured 
or killed. Their boats arc sunk or cap¬ 
tured. Scores of Sri Lankan fishermen 
have met the same fate at the hands of the 
Indian Navy and Grast Guard. The 
charges against them are similan ill^al 
entry into the territorial waters of a neigh- 
bourir^ country to engage in fishit^ 
activity. The fishermen are harassed for 
another reason too: with the continuing 
problems of terrorism in India and eth¬ 
nic strife in Sri Lanka, they are often mis¬ 
taken for terrorists. Hie sheer need to 
nuke a living leaves the fishermen with 
no dioioe but to continue fishing in the 
increasingly unsafe waters, even it the 



cost of being gurmed down. 

The bilateral agreements on maritime 
zones and related issues agreed upon by 
the two countries on June 26, 1974 and 
March 23,1976 would seem to treat the 
question of the fishermen’s security and 
their fishing ri^ts as tradable commodi¬ 
ties, whidh can be given or taken away in 
order to satisfy geopolitical or security 
considerations. 

Sri Lanka and India share a maritime 
border extending to mote than 400 km. 
In the Palk Elay region, in which the island 
of Kachativu is KKatod and which lies 




^ lnVeicod6villi«e, 

some of the boats 
damagbd by the 
Sri Lankan Navy. 

V between the coastal 

SN. r^ons of 

^ Nagapattinam, Than- 

javur, Pudukottai and 
Ramanathapuram dis- 
SRI LANKA A tricts and Sri Lanka, 
_firing, killing, deten¬ 
tion and imprison¬ 
ment of fishermen are a regular future. 
In 1996, Lie Gujral as External Aflairs 
Minister informed Parliament that 11 
fishermen had been kiUed in 20 incidents 
of shooting by the Sri Lankan Navy on 
their fishing vessels. The Sri Lankan Navy 
admitted to its involvement only in three 
of the reported incidents. 

The Tamil Nadu Government, in its 
repon on the situation up to 1991, said: 
“Since 1983, till the end of August 1991, 
there have been 236 incidents of attacks 
by the Sri Lankan Navy on Tamil Nadu 
fi^ermen. Three hundred and three 










boats have been attacked and 486 fisher¬ 
men have been aflFeaed: 51 boats have 
been destroyed; 135 fishermen have been 
attacked and injured. Over 50 fishermen 
have been killed; 57 fishermen have been 
injured in firing incidents. The Sri 
Lankan Navy has seized 65 motor boats 
and arrested 205 fishermen. There has 
been an increase in these incidents, par¬ 
ticularly this year (1991).” 

Further, in an update, the Tamil 
Nadu Government noted in November 
1993 that 25 fishermen were killed and 


109 injured. A total of 136 attacks had 
taken place on fishing boats; 15 of the 
boats had sunk. 

R AMESWARAM in Ramanatha- 
puram district is an island situated in 
south-central Bay of Bengal. It has a 
coastline of approximately 80 km, a land 
area of some 38.5 sq km and a fishing 
community of around 35,000 people, of 
whom around 8,000 are sea-going fish¬ 
ermen. To the island’s south is the Gulf 
of Mannar, and to its north is the Palk 


Tackling over-harvesting 


MUKUL SHARMA 


S RI LANKA fiiccs the problem of 
over-harvesting of its coastal waters. 
In order to address this problem, the 
Government encourages deep-sea fish¬ 
ing by offering a number of subsidies. 
The country’s marine fisheries sector 
currently produces around 220,000 
tonnes a year from two-thirds of the 
area of its Exclusive Economic Zone 


(EEZ). 

A repon compiled by Steve Creech 
with inputs from organisations such as 
the Forum for Human Dignity, die 
Social and Economic Development 
Centre, the National Fisheries 
Solidarity and the National Union of 
Fisheries says that there has been a rapid 
increase in the number of mechanised 
coastal fishing craft, while the number 
of traditional crafi has remained 
unchanged. One-day deep-sea vessels, 
according to it, have become near- 
extina, i^ereas there has been a near¬ 
explosion in the number of multi-day 
fishing boats. 

A^rding to government figures, 
in 1995 die country had a fleet of 1,543 
muld-day fishing vessek. Now their 
number is close to 1,8(X). Deep-sea fish¬ 
ing within the EEZ is at the point of or 
nearing over-expioitadon; 19 per cent 
of the small boats and 39 per cent of the 
larger boats reportedly fidi outside the 
country’s territorial waters. Nearly 74 
per cent and 64 per cent of the boats 
operating from N^mbo and Chilaw 
respectively fish be^nd the EEZ. The 
de^sea fishing boats are also getting 
bi^r, afiodter indication of the desire 
o^efisherfblk'tofishoflFtheSriLankan 


pom and for longer diuadons. Five 
3 , boats measuring even 50 fiset 


were not common; now the demand is 
for boats as long as 60 or 70 ft. 

The report says: “When they 
begin to search for fish outside Sri 
Lanka’s EEZ, deep-sea boats face a 
number of problems. To the north¬ 
east and north-west, they are con¬ 
fronted by India’s EEZ. To the west, 
they encounter first the Maldivian 
territorial waters, then those of the 
Seychelles. To the south-west lies the 
British Indian Ocean Territory 
(BIOT) of Diego Garcia. To the east 
lie the territorial waters of Indonesia. 
Fines for ill^al fishing in Seycheliian 
waters arc approximately Seycheliian 
$50,000 a day. The boat, gear and 
catch are automadcally confiscated. 
Likewise in the Maldives, boats, gear 
and catch are confiscated following 
arrest. Licences to fish in BIOT are 
granted at the cost of SLRs 360,000 
to SLRs 450,000 a month for long 
lining. For purse-seine fishing the fw 
is SLRs 2 million for four months and 
a daily payment of SLRs 120,000 for 
each day the boats are engaged in fish¬ 
ing.” liie quantum of the fines and 
the licence fees reflea the luctadve 
nature of commercial deep-sea fish¬ 
ing and the strong desire of states to 
control fishing within their EEZs, it 
remarks. 

The repon concludes; “It is difli- 
cult to be optimistic about the future. 
All the while Sri Lankan Government 
policy persists m seeking an answer to 
over-fishing in coastal waters, by pro¬ 
moting de^sea fishing as an altemar- 
rive, the problem is Ukety to continue... 
The most viable opdon for many boats 
is to poach fish from Indhui or 
Maldiv^n waters*- regardless of die 
risks involved.” ■ , ' ” 







Bay. At its eastern rip is Dhanushkodi, 
from where it is only about 16 km to 
Talaimannar in Sri Lanka. 

Saghai Nagar is a settlement of 1,000 
fishermen in Pamban village near 
Rameswaram. Pathianathan, 45, who 
lives there with his wife and six children, 
says: “I had a country boat. On the stormy 
night of November 5, 1996, Richaid, 
Armstrong, Adaikalam and I set sail. Our 
boat inadvenendy crossed into the Sri 
Lankan side nearTalaimannar. When we 
realised this, we started retracing our 
course, but we were confronted by a Sri 
Lankan naval boat. We beamed the light, 
raised our hands and begged for mercy. 
But they opened fire and kept shoudng. 
They captured us, removed our shirts, 
blind-folded us and started beating us. 
They pushed us onto their boats and con¬ 
tinued to beat us. We were taken to the 
Mannar jail. The following day we were 
produced in a court in Kothi Mannar. We 
were detained in the Mannar jail for two 
more days and from there we were taken 
to the Marihana police station and 
detained for a week. We were served a 
small quantity of food, that too at odd 
hours. We even went on a hunger-strike 
for one and a half days.” 

He continued: “After 10 days in cap- 
dvity, somebody from the Indiw 
Embassy came to see us and assured us 
justice. But we spent 100 days in several 
police sutions and jails before we were 
taken to Jaffna and handed over to an 
Indian naval s^lp mid-sea.” 
Pathianathan’s life has chan^ since that 
incident. “We did not ga the boat back. 
We made five trips to Talaimaiuiar to 
recover the boat. \^en we got it back 
four months afta our rdease, the boat 
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Ftohing boats and flsberpeople on the Vedaranyam coast. 


I my father,” he says. 

I The owner of the destroyed boat, K. 
I Raj, now works as a helper on another 
I boat. ”1 took a loan to purchase the boat. 
” 1 used the boat fur eight months. I got no 
compensation, though I approached 
everybody.” Why did he stray into the Sri 
Lankan waters? “We get a good catch 
there,” says Raj. 

In Vercode village, 22-ycar-old 
Antony Doss works in a Oshing boat. He 
went in Ananth’s boat to fish near 
Talaimannar in 1998. What followed 


was wrecked and the engine was missing. 
We never received any compensation for 
the loss of our livelihood or for the dam¬ 
age caused to the boat. Our families sur¬ 
vived on loans. I am no longer a 
boat-owner. I am only a boat worker who 
has a heavy debt to repay.” 

Susha Raj of the same settlement 
owned a boat (RMS-30). It was his ambi¬ 
tion to have a boat of his own. He took 
a bankloan to purchase a boat worth Rs.5 
lakhs. The bread-winner of his six-mem¬ 
ber funily, Susha Raj set out to fish late 
in the evening of January 5, 1995 with 
six others. Around 11 p.m., when they 
were near Kachativu, Sri Lankan Navy 
personnel opened fire at them. “The boat 
began to sink and we were drowning. 1 
swam to safety. The next day I went to 
sea with 10 boats in search of the other 
fishermen. We found the body of 
Antlanandan. On the second day of our 
search, we found the body of Vfinanzis. 
On the third and fifth days, we found the 
bodies of Michal, Panja Felice and 
Anthony near Inuneni and 
Sashamanakodhi. The body of the sixth 
fisherman, Moscow, was found near 
Dhanushloxli after 17 days.” 


Five fishermen - John, Sebastian, 
Arulanandan, Austin, George - were in a 
mechanised fishing boat on July 14, 
1997, when they were attacked by the Sri 
Lankan Navy. The boat was smashed. 
Says John: “Austin and George died - 
they went down with the boat. The rest 
of us swam to Nedundhewe island on the 
Sri Lankan side. There, some Sri Lankan 
fishermen rescued us and a local organi¬ 
sation took us to Jafiha for medical treat¬ 
ment. After being hospitalised for five 
days, we were jaifcd in Jaffna and pro¬ 
duced before a court. No cases were filed 
against us, but at the end of every fort¬ 
night we were taken to court and then 
sent back to jail. We spent five and a half 
months in the Jaffna jail. The fiunilies of 
the dead have not got even the death cer¬ 
tificates, leave alone compensation. The 
widowed women have none to care for 
them. For no fiiult of ours, our lives are 
being ruined. It was wind and water cur¬ 
rents that took us to the Sri Lankan 
waters.” 

Sebastian shows the deep scar on his 
right hand, which is crippled. “I can’t 
think of a future. lam married with three 
children and we arc now dependent on 


were long, troublesome days. “Eight 
boats were fishing together. The Sri 
Lankan Navy captured all the boats but 
released four of them instandy. The other 
boats were kept at sea in Talaimannar 
under the Navy’s watch. We were forced 
to fish for four days and the catch was 
taken away. No food was given, except 
one slice of bread each in the morning 
and in the evening.” 

Sahayraj, also from Vercode, owned 
a fishing boat (RMS-1829). It was taken 
out into the sea in December 1997 but 
never returned. Raj, Acquin, Sunil and 
Albert, who were in the boat, also disap¬ 
peared. “The parents keep asking me 
about their sons, but I have no answer. I 
have spent around Rs.40,000 to search 
for them. I suspect the boat was hit by the 
Sri Lankan Navy and it sank with the fish¬ 
ermen on board,” says Sahayraj. 

Sahayraj himself was arrested in 
March 1998 when he was fishing near 
Nedundhewe. “It happened early in the 
morning. The Sri Lanl^ Navy captured 
four of us. All our belongings - the catch, 
a compass, a radio and a tape-recorder - 
were taken away. We were beaten, and 
released after 24 hours,” remembers 
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Sahayra). “Our lives and livelihood are in 
danger and no government has done any¬ 
thing about this.” 

Felix Gomez, Assistant Direaor of 
Fisheries (or the Rameswaram region, 
says that between 1983 and 1997,74 fish¬ 
ermen have been shot dead and 251 
injured. 

The incidents are not limited to 
Rameswaram. Fishermen of Pudukottai 
and Nagapattinam districts arc also 
harassed. On January 29, 1990, James 
Chellathurai, Karuppan and Raja set out 
in their mechanised boat (ARS-32 
Arulmurugar) from Kottaipattinam in 
Pudukottai district. The Sri Lankan Navy 
fired at the boat, which caught fire and 
sank. Raja was killed. A fishing boat 
(BDK-609 MP) that set out (rom 
Jegathapattinam on May 20, 1991 with 
(bur fishermen - Mayavan, Manivannan, 
Scnthivcl and Senchivcl - capsized fol¬ 
lowing heavy firing by the Sri Lankan 
Navy. The (our fishermen have not been 
traced. Muthuvel Rajendra, Samsu, 
Justin, Kumar Ravi and several others 
(iom Pudukottai district have either wit¬ 
nessed or $u(fered as a result of such fir¬ 
ing. Chinnathambi, Murugan, 
Veerappan, Govindarasu and several oth¬ 
ers have been missing for several years 
after similar incidents. 

O N the Indian side of the maritime 
border, Sri Lankan fishermen are 
caught regularly by the Indian Coast 
Guard or Navy. According to the Sri 
Lankan newspaper Island (May 18, 
1998), 80 Sri Lankan fishermen were at 
that point under detention in India and 
25 vessels had been confiscated. S. 
Gautama Dass, Deputy High 
Commissioner of Sri Lanka in Chennai, 
said: “According to our information, 
there are more than 100 Sri Lankan fish¬ 
ermen in Indian jails.” 

In May 1998, W. Antony Vincent, a 
Sri Lankan boat owner from Munnakara, 
N^mbo, waited desperately outside the 
Madurai Central Jail in Tamil Nadu. He 
was in India to retrieve his boat ‘Philip 
Sahana’, which had been confiscated, and 
also to get five fishermen released. 
Vincent spent more than Rs. 10,000 to 
reach Thimvananthapuram and 
Madurai and meet seve^ people. His 
boat had cost him Rs.9 lakhs five years 
earlier: he had taken a bank loan of Rs.3 
lakhs and had to repay Rs. 15,000 each 
month “1 was not in the boat. So 1 don’t 
know how the capture took place. The 
fi&kemtn who were captured - K.S. 
NicHl'. W. Wilbert, K.S. Joseph, 


Sirinimal Fernando and Wijendra 
Wadugu Chandra - wrote to me that they 
were fishing on the Sri Lankan side of the 
Gulf of Mannar when the Indian Navy 
seized the boat. The boat is kept in 
Keelakarai, south of Mandapam. I want 
it back, otherwise I will not be able to sur¬ 
vive. I am also making efforts to get the 
fishermen released... One day this coun¬ 
try, the next day the other... how can we 
earn a livelihood?” he asked. 

W. Wilbert, who is lodged in the 
Madurai Central Jail, says: “Personnel of 
the Indian Navy and the Coast Guard 
pursued our boat while we were return¬ 
ing alter fishing on April 3 last year. They 
asked us to surrender, but we tried to (lee. 
The Navy people said that they arrested 
us because the Sri Lankan Navy killed 
Indian fishermen.” 

H. Mahadevan, an All India Trade 
Union Congress (AITUC) leader, 
explained how Sri Lankan fishermen 
were harassed: “Fifteen Sri Lankan fish¬ 
ermen were released from the Madurai 
jail on May 25,1998. They left with their 
boats from Mandapam. A lot of drama 
preceded their release. They had been 
charged under the Customs Aa for smug¬ 
gling in shark skin. Basically nothing 
incriminating was found in the vessels 
and the only material available was fish. 
A confession was obtained to the effect 
they smuggled in shark skins for sale in 
India at a better price than in Sri Lanka. 
Actually marine fish fetches a much bet¬ 
ter price in Sri Lanka than in India, and 
shark skin is an internationally traded 
item, in whose case no significant price 
diflerences are likely - in fiia, exploita- 
don by middlemen ensures that the beach 
prices of fish are often lower than what 
they should be. The Customs at 
Tudeorin levied a penalty of Rs.47,000 
on the fishermen. In addition, they were 
prosecuted. What followed was a case of 
miscarriage of jusdee, and genuine fish¬ 
ermen were convicted as smu^ets.” 

According to Sri Lanka’s Ministry of 
Fishenes and Aquatic Resources 
Development, between 1993 and 1997, 
as many as 269 Sri Lankan boats were 
seized and 338 fishermen detained. It 
takes up to a year to obtain the release of 
fishermen. Captured boats are not 
returned for years. 

Gautham Dass says: “Whenever we 
get some informadon regarding the arrest 
of our fishermen, we inform the Tamil 
Nadu Government. The Sate 
Government gets a report from the 
departments concerned and sends it to 
the Central Government. The Central 



Vercodo village. (RIgIrt) In Pamban 
village, the tamlly of a Itoherman who 
wae killed at *ea; a mother holding 
photographs of her dead sons. 

Government takes a political decision 
about the release... We don’t provide any 
legal support to the captives.” 

T he fishermen’s tavails have their 
genesis in the maritime agreements 
of 1974 and 1976. The 1974 agreement 
demarcated the maritime boundary 
between the two countries in the Palk 
Strait and ceded Kachadvu to Sri Lanka. 
The 1976 Agreement demarcated the 
boundary in the Gulf of Mannar and the 
Bay of Bengal and barred each country’s 
fishermen from fishing in the other’s 
waters. 

The 1974 agreement handed over 
Kachadvu to Sri Lanka {Frontline, April 
22,1994) The tiny, uninhabited island is 
situated in the Palk Strait at a distance of 
between 12.8 km and 16 km from the 
nearest points of Sri Lanka and India 
respeaively. Ardcle 5 of the s^reement, 
which safi%uards the rights ofindian fish¬ 
ermen and pilgrims (^o visit the isle to 
take pan in the St Anthony’s festival 
there), sates: “Subject to the foregoing, 
Indian fishermen and pilgrims will enjoy 
access to visit Kachadvu as hitheno, and 
will not be required by Sri Lanka to obtain 
tavel documents or visas for these pur¬ 
poses.” Ardcle 6 states: “The vesseu of 
India and Sri Lanka will enjoy in each 
other’s waters such rights as they have tn- 
didonally enjoyed therein.” 

This agreement or any of in provi¬ 
sions was neither discussed with the State 
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governments, fisherpeople*s orgsuiim- 
tions or political par^ nor debated in 
Pariiament bdbre it was enforced. There 
were other dominant considerations for 
the then heads of state. 

The aftermath of the 1971 insurrec¬ 
tion by the]aaatha>^ukthi Peramuna 
(JVP) witnessed a change of mood with 
r^atd to die credibility of the Shiowvo 


Bandaranaike Government in Sri Lanka. 
The country went through a severe eco¬ 
nomic and political crisis. The 
Kachafivu setdement contributed to a 
large, extent in lifting the morale of the 
Bandaranaike r^me. (S.D. Mum, 
“Kachativu Setdement; Befriending 
Naghbouring Regimes”, Economic and 
PoUtiaU Weekfyi Vol.9, No.28: July 13, 


I The maritime boundary setdement 
also helped curb the and-India hysteria 
I in Sri Lanka. In foa, the agreement 
strengthened the reladoiu between the 
governments of Indira Gandhi and 
Sirimavo Bandaranaike. Sri Lanka 
extended its support to India on some 
vital issues. While several countries con¬ 
demned India’s nuclear explosion in May 
1974, Sri Lanka accepted India’s stance 
on putt'mg its newly acquired nudear 
c^bility to peaceful use. Besides, when 
Pdcistan tried to use the 15-member ad 
hoc United Nadons Gmunittee as a 
forum to attack India over the nudear 
I explosion, Sri Lanka in its capadty as the 
1 chairperson ofthat committee prevented 
^ the use of the forum for that purpose 
I (Muni, as cited earlier). Thus the agree¬ 
ment was a polidcal decision, with no 
thought or consideradon to the fisher¬ 
men. 

The 1976 Agreement is endded 
“Agreement between India and Sri Lanka 
on the Maritime Boundary Between the 
Two Countries in the Gulf of Mannar 
and the Bay of Bengal and Related 
Mattcn”. There was an Exchange of 
Letters on the same day as it was signed 
between India’s Foreign Secretary and Sri 
Lanka’s Secretary to the Ministry of 
Defence and Forci^ Afliurs. These let¬ 
ters also constituted an agreement, 
i Signihcandy, this agreement was signed 
I when India was under Emergency rule, 
I when no discussion or dissent was per- 
I mined. 

Paragraph I of the Exchange of 
Ixners says: “With the establishment of 
the Exclusive Economic Zones by the two 
countries, India and Sn Lanka will exer¬ 
cise sovereign ri^ts over the living and 
non-living resources of their respeedve 
zones. The fishing vessels and fishermen 
of India shall not engage in fishing in the 
historic waters, the territorial sea and the 
Exclusive Economic Zone of Sri Lanka, 
nor shall the fishmg vessels and fishermen 
of Sri Lanka engage in fishing in the his¬ 
tone waters, the territorial sea and the 
Exclusive Economic Zone of India, with¬ 
out the express permission of Sri Lanka 
or India, as the case may be.” 

It is the difforent interpretadons of 
this pordon of the Exchange of Letters 
and of Ardcle 5 in the 1974 agreement 
that have led to the controversy over 
needier or not Indian fishermen have the 
right to fish in and around Kachadvu. 
Ine Sri I jnlfan Government argues that 
the relevant pordon of the Exchange of 
Lettos supersedes Ardcles 5 and 6 of the 
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1974 agreement. It also claims that 
Article 5 allowed Indian fishermen 
only to dry their nets in Kachativu 
and not to fish in and around the 
island. Since then, India and Sri 
Lanka have held several meetings 
to solve the riddle. As Prof. V. 
Suryanarayan, Director, Centre for 
South and South-East Asian 
Studies, Madras University, who 
has studied Kachativu and the 
problems of Indian fishermen in 
the Palk Bay region, says: “It is 
always a fire-fighting exercise by 
both the governments, without remov¬ 
ing the caases of fire. In fact, who cares 
in New Delhi and Colombo about the 
shooting and killing of some hundred 
poor fishermen.’” 

F or the coastal fisherpcople, the 
immediate fallout of the rise of ter¬ 
rorism and militancy was that in 1993 Sri 
Lanka banned all types of boats in its ter¬ 
ritorial waters extending from 
Trincomalee to Mannar, thus giving a 
carte blanche to its Navy to open fire at 
any boat. In times of heightened conflict, 
Colombo promulgates emergency regu¬ 
lations, which conven Sri Lanka’s terri¬ 
torial waters into a Prohibited 2k)nc. Sri 
Lankan fishermen living in Jaffna and 
Mannar face restrictions on the types of 
boats they can own, areas where they can 
fish and the time they can spend at sea, 
owing to security reasons. Similarly, the 
Indian Government applies strict mea¬ 
sures to prevent the infiltration and 
movement of militants. In these situa¬ 
tions, nobody distin¬ 
guishes between militants 
and fishermen. 

Indian fishermen are a 
regular target of attack 
allegedly by the 
Liberation Tigers of 
Tamil Eelam (LTTE). 

On April 23, 1997, a 
number of Indian fisher¬ 
men were injured when 
the LTTE attacked a Sri 
Lankan naval camp in 
northern Talaimannar, 
using Indian fishing ves¬ 
sels as cover. The mili¬ 
tants virtually dragged the 
fishing vessels along with 
them. Muruganandan, 
president of the 
Ramanaihapuiani 
District Fishermen’s 
AsSoc^on, complains: 

“LTTM men r^ularly 



Sahayn^ with another sufferer In Vercode. Sahayn^’* 
boat was tsriien out Into the sea but It never returned. 



W. Antony Vincent, a 
Sri Lmkan boat-owner, 
watting outside Madurai 
Central JaH In Tamil Narhi. 
His mission is to recover 
his boat conliscatad by 
the Indbm Navy and get 
live ffsheimen who went 
bitti 


take away our fishing boats and send the 
crew back. People belonging to 
Rameswaram have lost at least 40 boats. 
As recendy as March 1998, LTTE mem¬ 
bers came as close as Tondi on the Indian 
side of the sea and took away a fishing 
boat.” 

Felix Gomez, Assistant Director of 
Fisheries, also views terrorism as an 
important issue. “It is owing to suspicion 
that most shooting incidents take place. 

I n April 1998, one Indian boar was in the 
Sri Lankan waters, and its lights were 
switched off The Sri lamkan Navy cap¬ 
tured it, suspecting the crew to be LTTE 
men.” 

There exist some gray areas r^arding 
the impact of terrorism on the fisherpeo- 
ple. A.J. Vijayan, a leader of the fisher- 
people, said in Rameswaram that 
generally fishermen who sought a liveli¬ 
hood from fishing were not involved in 
any activity supporting Tamil militants 
across the border. It is alleged that some 
anti-social elements supply goods to the 
militants. Local fishermen 
point out that there are 
about 30 mechanised 
boats which are owned by 
people who do not belong 
to the fishing community. 
These boats are actually 
not used for fishing, they 
allege, and wonder what 
these could be doing at sea. 

"VUTHAT forces fisher- 
men from Tamil 
Nadu to the Sri Lankan 
waters beyond Kachativu, 
up to the Delfr Island off 
the Jaffria coast, even at the 
risk of being killed? What 
compels the Assistant 
Director of Fisheries for 
the Rameswaram r^on to 
say: “If fishermen do not 
cross the border today, 
tomorrow theie will, be no 


§ fishing in the r^on”? One answer 
I is that the ocean currents and sed- 
^ imentadon on the Sri Lankan side 
I of the Palk Strait have made it a 
rich field of Tiger pravms, which 
fetch a hi^ price. Another lies in 
the massive growth of fishing aedv- 
ity and income-sharing in the 
region. According to information 
from the Fisheries Department, 
the number of trawling boats oper¬ 
ating from Rameswaram is about 
l,0<ra. In the tradidonal sector, 
there are about 1,500 craft. 


Ramanathapuram ranks fint in the total 
marine fish landing of Tamil Nadu; it 
accounted for 23.57 per cent during the 
1993-96 period. The growth rate of 
marine fish landings in the district is 
much higher than that of the State as a 
whole. It was 44.9 per cent during 1987- 
90, 10.6 per cent during 1990-93 and 
20.7 per cent during 1993-96, whereas it 
was 9.9 per cent, 8.3 per cent and 9.2 per 
cent respectively for the whole State. 

When the coastal region-wise marine 
fish produaiomfor 1992-96 is consid¬ 
ered, the Palk Bay, with only 27 per cent 
of the coasdine, accounted for 36.7 per 
cent of the State’s fish landing, while the 
other two major coasts, Coromandel and 
Gulf of Mannar, with 35 per cent and 32 
per cent of the coasdine respectively, 
accounted for 28.6 per cent and 25.9 per 
cent respectively. 

The system that is in vogue in 
Rameswaram also puts pressure on the 
fisherpcople to seek fishing grounds 
much closer to the Sri Lankan coast, 
where the availability of shrimp is high. 
Unlike other places in the State, vdiere 
the net income is shared between the boat 
owner and the crew in the ratio 60:40, in 
Rameswaram the boat owners pay daily 
wages. There are special wages for 
overnight trips, and incendves based on 
the catch in bottom-trawling. For every 
one kg of shrimp, the driver gets Rs.20, 
the second hand Rs.l5 and the deck 
hands Rs.l0 each. As a result, the crew 
want to catch more, even in dangerous 
waters. 

“If you don’t decoi^t Rameswaram 
and other afieacd areas, there will be no 
solution to the problem of fishermen 
from India and Sri Lanka crossing into 
the territorial watersofeach other’s coun¬ 
try,” says M.K. Surtfh, Commandant of 
the Coast Guards in Mandapanu ■ 

This rtpert is pssrttfMsskdSsanssa'ifsrAeass^ 
AwtlandicapaaiidliwcEnviioniiientil 
□ippingS fiom (he E(%ei of Ritial India. 
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Bromeliads are fascinating plants, easy to grow and ideal for indoors. 


Text & pictures 
KESHAB C. PRADHAN 


I T was the spring of 1993. We wert^'bn 
our way to Amsterdam from Nancy in 
France to see Floriade, the flower festival 
of Holland. On the way was Ghent, 
where a rhododendron enthusiast we met 
at a rhododendron congress in Germany 
a frw days earlier had asked us to drop by 
if we happened to pass that way. Ghent 
also happens to be the begonia and aza¬ 
lea capii^ of the world. My friend sug¬ 


gested that we have a look at the bromeli¬ 
ads and sent along a specialbt from his 
institute to show us around the leading 
bromeliad nurseries. 

Acres and acres of bromeliads were 
grown meticulously in green-house con¬ 
ditions. I was told that it was a very pop¬ 
ular pot plant in Switzerland and 
Germany and that its cut flowers were 
also catching on. We brought home some 
representative samples to plant in Sikkim. 
They have liked the place, in the foothills 
of the Himalayas, and are growing well, 
although they tend to sink in deep win- 


Guzmanla and Tlllandsla (Uue) in a 
nuraary in Belgiiim. Bromeliada am 
an omamantai part of tha plant 
kingdom. Thera are around 2,000 
apaclaa In about 50 genera. 

ter. The temperatures here are rather mild 
- not exceeding 30“ C in summer and 
hovering around 10“ C in winter. 
However, it is not the optimum for 
bromeliads. Of late, we have brought 
them out of the poly-houses and into the 
freld. Bromeliads are fascinating plants. 
They are easy to grow and make excellent 









VitMMi Splandem. NeofegaUa ‘Ftandria*. 


indoor plants. I have seen many of 
them growmg well in Bangalore and 
in the Western Ghats and Kerala, 
where the climate is typically tropi¬ 
cal. This is understandable since ^e 
hot, humid tropical jun^es of 
Central and Southern America, 
especially the Amazon forests in 
Brazil, happen to be their original 
home. 

In their native home, bromeli- 
ads are the companions of orchids, 
palms and aroids, dwelling as epi¬ 
phytes on trees or as terrestrials on 
the forest floor. They are an orna¬ 
mental part of the plant kingdom. 
They are usually in the form of a 
rosette of leathery leaves with bizarre 
and strikii^ly vari^ted designs. 
Their flowen arc either hidden deep 
in the centre, jutting out from pools 
of water and surrounded by brilliant 
inner leaves, or carried high on showy 
spikes and feathery racemes. There are 
around 2,000 species in about 50 genera. 
They receive the moisture they need 
I their central formel of leaves and 
^ (ve for a considerable length of 
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time without roots. As such they are ideal 
for home decoration - in hanging pots, 
as wall pieces, on driftwood, inlandscap' 
ing and so on. 

Btomdiack prefer filtered sunli^t 
They requite porous l^tsoil, such as peat 


and leaftnould, or shredded coconut 
husk with brick chips, charcoal and 
some organic manure. SirKe they 
hardly have any toot, the smaller the 
pot the better. A 15-cenrimetre clay 
pot is good enough for the largest 
plant The compost should be i^t 
moist but not so^. The rosette of 
leaves should be mled with water all 
the dmc. It is usually the pracdoe in 
trade to make them flower prema¬ 
turely by pouring a solution calci¬ 
um cubide into the centre of the {dant 
Propagation is usually by off¬ 
shoots, which appear in spring. They 
should, however, be left atta^ed to 
the mother plant until they are large 
enough to lx handled for roodiq;. 

Unfortunately, in Ir^ 
bromeliads have not received the 
acceptance they deserve. Some suc¬ 
cess stories and a better teptesenta- 
don in flower thows and botanical 
gardens diould hdp popularise them 
among garden loven and w dweliers. ■ 
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■ ASTRONOMY 


Cosmic surprises 

The spectacularly vivid images obtained by the orbiting X-ray observatory Chandra create a sensation 
among astronomers. 


R. RAMACKANDRAN 


T he cosmos abounds in mysteries, 
and the first ims^es beamed on 
August 26 by the orbiting X-ray obser¬ 
vatory, Chandra, a little over a month 
after it was launched aboard the space 
shuttle Columbia on July 23, have 
already thrown up two and created a sen¬ 
sation among astronomers. The imi^es 
have been described as extraordinary. 
“This observatory is ready to take its place 
in the history of spectacular scientific 
achievements,” said Dr. Martin 
Weisskopf, Chandra Project Scientist at 
the Marshall Space Flight Centre 
(MSFC) ofthcNational Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA). 


hot gas - of a supernova explosion that is 
believed to have occurred 320 years ago. 
The supernova remnant is in the con¬ 
stellation Cassiopeia in our galaxy and is 
called Cassciopeia A or Cas A. Scientists 
say that it has been imaged in such “stun¬ 
ning detail” (in the X-ray region of the 
spectrum) that they can see evidence of 
what may be a neutron star or a black hole 
near its centre. Scientists have described 
it as the best X-ray image ever of a co.s- 
mic object. This discovery is expected to 
answer one of the many questions about 
Cas A that have bugged astronomers. A 
supernova remnant usually harbours in 
its centre a compact, highly dense star 
called the neutron star. Until now, no one 
had seen any central object in Cas A; it 
had eluded deteaion in optical, radio and 


however, shown that it exists. For the pre¬ 
sent, the object has been named Leon X- 
1 in honour of Dr. Leon van Speybroeck, 
the key man behind the design of 
Chandra’s highly sensitive X-ray-reflect¬ 
ing mirrors. 

Supernovae (see box) are exploding 
stars, which spew out enormous amounts 
of energy and radiation and are seen as 
extremely bright objects. Despite its 
proximity (only about 9,100 light years 
away), for some reason the explosion had 
been missed by astronomers. It was dis¬ 
covered by Karl Jansky, the pioneer of 
radio astronomy, in the 1930s - it was 
one of the first radio-emitting stellar 
objects discovered. The nature of the 
explosion that resulted in the remnant 
Cas A, however, remained an enigma of 


Named after the Indian-born Nobel 
laureate Subrahmanyan ” 

Chandrasekhar, whose work 
laid the basis for much of the 
understanding of the cosmos 
today, this most powerful X-ray 
telescope inspires great expecta¬ 
tions. And not without reason. 

For, the first images from the 
Chandra X-Ray Observatory 
(CXO) have resulted in two 
remarkable discoveries - and 
these were only “First Light” 
observations using the telescope. 

“First Light” is something simi¬ 
lar to the commissioning of a 
ship - the instrument, after 
being launched and checked, is 
readied for measurements. It is 
not the actual first light through 
the telescope. That occurred on 
August 13 when the telescope’s 
aperture door was opened. “First Thb X- 
Light” measurements are a istiwt 
means to standardise the instru- O b tew 
ments against signals from some oiltor i 
well-known stellar objects. But Th* hw 
in the case ofChandra these ini- ofth«i 


even X-ray wavelengths. Chandra has. 


This Xray tmag* of the CaMlopeia •upemova remnant 
is the offioM “Plist Ltfit” Image of the Chandra 
Observatory. Two shock waves are visible: a fast 
outer shock wave and a slower inner riiock wave. 

The inner shock wave Is believed to be the result 
of the codlolon of the sfecta from the supernova 


. Although radio, optical and X-ray 
observations of the remnant 
I indicate that it was a powerful 
3 explosion, the visual brightness 
I of the outburst was perhaps 
S much less than that of a normal 
supernova. It is believed that Cas 
A was produced by the explosion 
of an unusually massive star that 
had already ejected most of its 
outer layers. Chandra may come 
up with clues to why Cas A is not 
quite like other known super¬ 
novae. 

The spectacularly vivid 
images obtained by Chandra 
should allow scientists to trace 
the dynamics of the remnant and 
its collision with any material 
ejected by the star before it 
exploded. Extensive observa¬ 
tions in radio, infrared, visible 
and X-ray wavelengths have 
revealed an incomplete shell of 
expanding gas with 300 glowing 
compact knots of material at 
temperatures of up to 28 million 
degree Celsius. Its outer shell is 


fialisin g exercises themselves cxplouion with a elrcuin«tellar shell of rtiatcrial, expanding at a speed of800 km, 

brought a wealth of cosmic sur- heating It to a tsmpsratura of 10 million degrees creating shock waves rushing 

prises. CelBlue. The bf^ht dgect near the centre may be into inter-stellar space at tens of 

One image traces the after- <thb kMigeougbUdtef neutron star or black hole that millions of kilometres an hour. 

myh - die expanding diell of fottiahied after tiw explcekm ttiat produced Cassiopeia A. TTiese violent sonic booms ere- 




atcd by shock waves have cre¬ 
ated a vast 30-million-degree 
bubble of gas that is emitting 
X-rays for Chandra to see in 
fine detail. The first image has 
revealed the collision of the 
debris from the exploded star 
with the matter around it. 

Chandra has also detected 
both the ^t outer shock wave 
and the slower inner shock 
wave with great precision in 
addition to giving tantalising 
evidence of a neutron star 
associated with the explosion. 

Heavy elements in the hot 
gas produce X-rays of specific 
energies. The detectors aboard 
Chandra (see box) will also 
provide Cas A’s precise X-ray 
spectra. These measurements 
make it possible to identify the 
heavy elements present and 
their quantities. This is necessary to 
understand how the elements essential for 
life were created and spread through the 
galaxy space by exploding stars. This 
should <Jso help resolve another long¬ 
standing question: why is the Cas A a 
source of cosmic titanium-44, a radioac¬ 
tive isotope of the metal. 

Inhared and X-ray spectral studies 
conduaed until now have revealed the 
presence, as in all supernovae, of oxygen, 
neon, silicon, sulphur, argon, iron, calci¬ 
um and even magnesium silicate, the stuff 
of inter-stellar dust. But the oddity about 
Cas A is that it seems to have an unusu¬ 
al abundance of Ti-44 as compared to 
nickel-56, another product of nucle¬ 
osynthesis in a star. The presence of Ti- 
44 was discovered from the indirect 
evidence provided by the orbiting 
Compton Gamma Ray Observatory 
(CGRO) - of emission lines correspond¬ 
ing to scandium-44 decaying into calci- 
um-44, the last leg of T-44’s life cycle. If 
correct, Ti-44 holds the clue to the 
nuclear fusion in the core of the star that 
exploded. Chandra will look for Ti-44 
from the sample of star material just 
above the layers that formed the neutron 
star that seems to be present and will per¬ 
haps throw light on what Cas A’s contri¬ 
bution will be in the making of liiture 
worlds of our galaxy. 

While Chandra’s image of Cas A cor¬ 
responds with earlier X-ray pictures taken 
by the United States-German-United 
I^gdom X-ray satellite ROSAT, it has 
given an incredible amount of detail and 
that too j'jf t after 90 minutes of exposure, 
wherdk'^SAT took days to rnake its 

... I .._ 



From Chandra, an X-ray Imaga of PKS 0637-752, a lumlnoua 
quaMr six Ulllon light years away. K radiates witti the power 
of 10 trillion suns from a r^on smaller than the solar system. 
The source of this energy Is believed to be a supemiassive 
Mack hole. 


image. This is an indication of the power 
of Chandra’s on-board instruments, 
making it the largest and the most sensi¬ 
tive X-ray astronomy telescope in the 
world. Chandra is expected to do for X- 
ray astronomy what the orbiting Hubble 
Space Telescope (HST) has done to opti¬ 
cs astronomy. Chandra’s observations 
vis-a-vis Cas A are not yet over; they will 
continue even as the telescope’s calibra¬ 
tion and verification tests wiU be carried 
out over the next few weeks. One of the 
observations will be to confirm whether 
the spearum, brightness and dme varia¬ 
tion of the point source at the heart of 
Cas A do correspond to a neutron star. 

E ven before Chandra focussed on 
Cas A, it had made an amazing dis¬ 
covery with regard to a distant X-ray 
source called PIG 0637-752, a luminous 
quasar in the farthest reaches of the uni¬ 
verse, six billion light years away. The 
quasar has been emitting energy with the 
power of 10 trillion suns, but from a 
region smaller than our solar system. It 
has little background X-ray noise or clut¬ 
ter and was known to be a point 
source (against a dark background), mak¬ 
ing it an ideal target for sky calibration of 
the on-board instrument for what is 
called “point spread foncuon”, a measure 
of the on-axis blur of the focussed radia¬ 
tion in the telescope. But, as Dr. Harvey 
Tannanbaum, Director of the 
Smithsonian Astrophysical Observa¬ 
tory’s Chandra X-ray Centre in 
Massachusettes, observed after what 
eXO saw in the quasar, “nature often has 
surprises in store.” 


Instead of a neat little 
point source, Chandra found 
a massive jet spewing from the 
quasar. Although radio obser¬ 
vations in the past have shown 
a jet, astrophysicists involved 
with Chandra did not expect 
to sec it in X-ray because of 
the ultra-high resolution that 
has been achieved in radio 
observations by using multi¬ 
ple telescopes in conjunction. 
Dr. Tannanbaum said; “It is 
immediately apparent that we 
are not seeing a dot, that we 
are not seeing a simple point 
source.” The jet appears to be 
at least 200,000 light years 
long, a huge expanse in inter- 
galactic space, which can hold 
the entire Milky Way. 

This serendipitous dis¬ 
covery poses a fundamental 
question to theoretical and observational 
astrophysics: how can such a massive 
burst of matter and energy extend across 
so much of space? Chandra’s image, com¬ 
bined with radio telescope observations, 
should provide insights into the process¬ 
es by which supermassive black holes can 
produce such cosmic jets. It was after 
detecting the jet-spewing quasar that the 
eXO was aimed at Cas A, an extended 
object which gave rise to its own fresh set 
of mysteries. 

According to the Chandra Project 
team, both images confirm that Chandra 
is in excellent health and that its instru¬ 
ments and optics are performing up to 
expectations. The experiments planned 
and designed for Chandra will commence 
once its orbital check-out and calibration 
phase is over. 

S INCE X-rays are absorbed by the 
earth’s atmosphere, space-based 
observatories have become necessary. 
Based on the recommendations of the 
U.S. National Academy of Sciences, 
Chandra, originally called the Advanced 
X-Ray Astrophysics Facility (AXAF), was 
conceived in the 1970s as an advance¬ 
ment over the Second High-Energy 
Astronomy Observatory (HEAO-2, also 
called the Einstein Observatoiy), which 
was launched in 1978. Chandra has been 
billed as one of NASA’s new Great 
Observatories for Actrophysics, comple¬ 
menting the already orbiting HST 
(whidi looks at visible and near infiared 
wavelengths) and the Compton Gamma 
Ray Ol^rvatory (which looks at even 
hi{^r energies than Chandra) and the 
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planned Space Infrared Telescope 
Facility (SIRTF) and ground-based radio 
observatories. 

With the arrival of the first images 
from Chandra, U.S. scientisu have begun 
to claim that Chandra has put the coun¬ 
try back in the lead in X-ray astronomy. 
Unlike the FIST, which has a circular 
orbit, Chandra has a highly elliptical orbit 
with a perigee of 10,000 km and an 
apogee of 140,000 km (one-third of the 
distance CO the moon). Its minimum life 
is about five years; it is, however, expect¬ 
ed to last for at least 10 years. 

The importance of X-ray astronomy 
stems from the fact that X-rays in the uni¬ 
verse are not an oddity; they are present 
everywhere. Every major class of astro¬ 
nomical objects emits X-ray frequencies. 
It takes temperatures of around a million 
degrees to produce X-rays. X-ray sources 
have also been found to display tremen¬ 
dous time variability, indicating rapid 
dynamic events that produce X-rays. The 
Einstein Observatory found X-rays com¬ 
ing from quasars to normal stars to hot 
gas pervading the space between clusters 
of galaxies and many extra-galactic 
sources. Weisskopf said: “Most of the 
mass in the universe seems to be tied up 
in hot X-ray emitting gas, even more th^n 
what is seen from stars in the galaxies.” It 
was X-ray astronomers who, based on 
observations on Cygnus X-1, came up 
with evidence for the existence of black 
holes. (The black hole emitted X-rays.) 

Dr. K.P. Singh, an X-ray astronomer 
with the Tata Institute of Fundamental 
Research (TIFR), said: “To understand 
really the most important elements of 
Chandra, one has to compare it with what 
we have had so for and what is likely to 
become available during its lifetime." It 
was the advent of truly focussing X-ray 
telescopes that revolutionised X-ray 
astronomy. This began with the Einstein 
Observatory, which brought about a 
technologic leap in imi^ng and sensi¬ 
tivity. Einstein Observatory was able to 
image with a blur (the angular resolution) 
of 4 arc-second. This increased the sensi¬ 
tivity to detea foint sources or features by 
a foctor of about 1,000 through the sim¬ 
ple aa of focussing over much smaller 
daeaor areas than before. After that 
came ROSAT, which had even smoother 
mirrors. Its resolution was similar to 
Einstein, but because of a reflecting area 
that was four to five times larger than that 
of Einstein, it was much more sensitive. 
It also had a long operational life. The 
number of X-ray sources rose to 100,000 
with ROSAT, as compared to 10^000 
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light^ de^etiki ijl|^ neasda ones' optical aiul radio observCotfo 
atS Gpianic bon* show a sharo rise in the ' 

^l1ie4liefils>fnMa>K9ewCouta^ stars m gas clouds otbidn. 
ata a btd^ of fltultiCfiipn-dcmee of gaia^. Hi^ orbiC 



, called tiiesuiij^noyatenuunt,^ mean that sonwtning massive 
lux^wiJl«9q>aCai^IH»duiceX*t^ ir^ a powerful gtavnatiQiai 
for mouiaj8«lapfy«a». About every 50 abich accelerates the start, 
yearia^ir<X|Uode$inottrga]a3qr.Cas obsovadons indicate that a 
A is a prime eaan^ie. ' amount of energy is produced id r 

Tm Sttuly of supernova remnants centres of many galaxtes, presumai 
is essential to uedersomd the origin of bydreinfollofmatterinmabiadcbdlih,;. 
lifo on die emib. 11m heavier elements Inanyevent, theenetgvradkttedby 'a^^ 
present in ^ doCs of gas «id dust sopermassive black hw can be stu* 
dial ccH^peed to form die nm and pendous as it gobbles up large clopdl 
odier planra, suchas carbon, nitrogen, of gas. Hiis is apparendy wl^ is h^ ' 
oxygen, ironandso on, exmefiom such pening in quasars. ■ 


with Einstein and 800 before. 

After ROSAT came ASCA (US- 
Japan), which had a poorer spatial reso¬ 
lution but pioneered the use of sensitive 
(single photon counting) CCD X-ray 
cameras and increased the spectral reso¬ 
lution by a foctor of 10. Dr. K.P. Singh 
said that Chandra had much more 
improved X-ray mirrors with a designed 
resolution capability of 0.3 arc-second. 
Unprecedented, this improves the sensi¬ 
tivity beyond that of ROSAT by over a 
foaor of 10, even though iu effective area 
is only sli^tly laiger. It also has a better 
bandwidth, which is imponant for spec¬ 
tral studies. According to him, the CXO 
will, therefore, be able to see much deep¬ 
er into the universe than before and 
would be the best tool to study faint and 
distant populations. “It has the sensitivi¬ 
ty to look for distant and foint objects at 
a foaor of 20 to 50 times better than any¬ 
thing that has been done before,” 
Weisskopf said. 

So what are the things that Chandra 
can do once it becomes an operational 


laboratory? According to Weisskopf, 
Chandra’s ability to dissect energy spec¬ 
trum and look carefully at line features 
and their characteristics will enable the 
study of plasmas in the vicinities of black 
holes and neutron stars and other regions 
of high energy activity. The largest and 
most massive objects in the universe are 
galaxy clusters, an enormous collection of 
galaxies. These are held together by grav¬ 
ity and much of their mass is in the form 
of an incredibly hot, X-ray emitting ^ 
that fills the entire space between the 
galaxies. But neither the mass of the galax¬ 
ies nor that of the hot gas is sufficient to 
hold a cluster together. So scientists 
believe that a dark matter which exerts 
this gravity, but cannot be seen, exists. So, 
what and where is this dark matter? X-ray 
observations with the help of Chandra 
can help map the location of the dark 
maner and help its identification. 
“Perhaps we, the geographers of the uni¬ 
verse, will not discover what the dark mat¬ 
ter is, but surely map where it is," 
Weisskopf said. 





Chandra, the most advanced 


R. RAMACHANORAN 


A T the heart of Chandra is the 
/iLResolution Mirror Assemmy 
(HRMA). Since high'Cnergy X'lays 
would penetrate a normal mirror, spe¬ 
cial cylindrical nurron were creatm 
The two sets of four nested mittors 


neb cofrespoacfing to 50difle*entX' 
rayeaer^ 

second instrumentis the 
Resohttion Camera (HkO 
oiieto-cbannel plates e dotn- 

l^etely diiterent de^oft method* 
a resoMog power of 0,^ tlre-iec- 
Ond* which b ecjpi m teadin| the let- 
tars of a trajBSc sigci hum a distance of 
20 kin or a newspi^ tiom a distance 
of half a km. Hie MCPs are utmirduB 


resemble tubes imthin tubes. Incoming 
X'rayswUlgrazeoifthehghlypoiisfaea 
surnce and wtl be fbcussM pa the microscojpic jhul oidde tubes canying 
deteaors at the end of the tdescope electric chaige. To achieve thisidnd 


(with a fbcai length of 10 metres). Such 
grazing incidence is necessary because 
at greater angles of inddence, X-rays 
will just pass through macnials such as 
minors. Chandra:’s mirrors arc die 
largest of their kind and the smoothest 
ever created. The iar^t of the eight 
mirrors is about 1.2 m m diameter and 
1 m long. The mirror assembly itself 
wegiu more than a tonne. 

At the end of its 13.8 m telescope, 
Chandra has two sets of focal plane 
detectors, which analyse and render 
die radiation focussed on to them by 
tha front end of the telescope into 


resolution, w million MCPs are used. 
The tubes are about 1.25 millimetres 
lone and just one*«^th the ddckness 
of me human hair. An X-ray nnmdng 
a tube liberate an electnui that 
bounces off the wall and releases sev¬ 
eral more and so 6n, until ah avalanche 
of 30 million electrons arrives at the 
bottom sdiOre the dischaige is inter- 
pretedas a measureof dmX-ray’s ener- 
The imager part of the device 
^RC-I) IS a single array 9 cm a 9 cm 
with a 31 fee* Jt 31 feet field of view. 
The spectromemt, HRC-S, is a dn^e 
2 cm X11.8 cm Strip with spedal m^ 


images and spectra. Both the insttu- foils masking some parts to hklp spec- 
meots ate “two-m-one” devices con- tral analyses. 


sisdng of an unager or a camera and a 
spectrometer. The spectrometer comes 
into play when a transmission grattig 
is swun^ into place behind the tele¬ 
scope nurron to spread the X-rays into 
separate enemies, much in the manner 
a prism bre^ visible %hr into its 
colours. 

One of the devices on board 
Chandra is the AXAF CCD Imager 
and Spectrometer, or ACIS, which 
uses 10 charge-coupled devices 
(CCDs). AXAF ttsdf stands 6>r d» 
observatory’s ongihal name 

Astrophysics 


Indkut sdehdsts too have con¬ 
tributed to die HRC. Dr, Somak 
Raychaudhuty of die Intei-Univenity 
Centre for Astroaorw and 
Astrophysics (IUCAA) m Pune was 
part of the team at the Harva^- 
^thsonkn Cenfrie for Astrophysics, 
whkh was respondUe for die traign 
and calibradon of the HRC firm 
Scpttmbat 1992 to Februaiy 1995 
vihen the desim mu completed. The 
fiibricadon of mounOraaM die actu¬ 
al calHuadou ilrere, faoweydr, cmotplee* 
ed in early 19S^. Aothtdipg m Dr^ 
Rayshai^ttiy,* ais Contifo^o^ vibif j 


to simuhim me vmddig ofdml 


^Advanced X-Ri^' 

Facility. Pour of the CCI^ in a 2 X 2 
array, nrnstimte the inia^(AClS-I), ^vmdiol^e^ojfdic 
which produces imager 2048 pixels d)|eCtsihatChan4^'hn}iim^ 
across, much like video dtiindOKlen observe. 
and t^tal cameras, but detea eqei^ 

oovedngabout 16.9 arc-ffiinum ofw and^ 
skyi'^e moon has an apparem dhUb- 
foet, which an idea 
: aim fo die dey that ^lAsdutd^t 
Saga m s given dnm apeor^ 
r (i^|S-S) usaastsip ofsigOiDa 
' X-tays jimm an ^ 
i tjudlinto 12,288 disow chaA" 




I'he other outstanding astrophysical 
question that Chandra may help answer 
K about the identity of the powerhouse 
that is driving the explosive activity in 
many distant ^axies, the centre of many 
of which are sources of incredibly enor¬ 
mous amounts of energy and radiation, 
particularly X-rays Scientists theorise 
that massive black holes are at the centre 
of galaxies, gobbling up material 
Detailed observations with the help of 
Chandra can probe even the faintest of 
these active gdaxies and study not only 
their time variability, but dso how such 
intense emissions are generated in the first 
place 

Weisskopf believes that some of the 
most astronomical discoveries that could 
be made with Chandra would relate to 
the so-called extended objects Many 
types of X-ray sources are extended the 
debris of exploding stars as shock waves 
heat the inter-stellar medium, dense 
regions of bright X-ray stars, the hot gas 
in galaxies, and clusters of galaxies, the 
largest known structures in the universe 
Tn my opinion, the pictures will be as 
spectacular as any of the pictures from 
Hubble,” said Weisskopf 

The eXO will however, have to con¬ 
tend with competition even before it 
completes one year in orbit Two obser¬ 
vatories are ready for launch in early 2000 
- the XMM, the European X-Ray Multi- 
Mirror telescope, and ASTRO-E, a U S - 
Japanese satellite The XMM will have 
four times more the effective area of the 
eXO Although Its blurring will be more, 
the XMM will have a higher spectral res¬ 
olution, according to Dr K P Singh It 
also will carry X-ray CCD cameras 
ASTRO-E will have an effective area sim¬ 
ilar to the eXO, but with a blur factor 
higher than that of the CXO and less than 
that of the XMM It will have five inde¬ 
pendent telescopes which will carry 
CCDs, one will carry a new instrument 
called microcaiorimeter (MCM), having 
a high spectral resolution at medium X- 
ray energies, thus having an edge over the 
CXO and the XMM However, since the 
MCM needs to be ciyogenically cooled, 
It will have a life of only two years The 
other four telescopes will, however, have 
a minimum life span of five years 

The new millennium is, therefore, 
gomg to be die era of X-Ray astronomy 
m the true sense the word. Aixording 
to Or. K.P. Sin^, notwithstanding the 
other proposed X-ray observatoria, 
Chandra will be the bat for cosmologi- 
val studia and will remain at the fore¬ 
front undi the end of its life. ■ 
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■ MEDICINE 


Dealing with dementia 


Interview with Dr. John Copeland. 

“Memory loss, considered normal among 
the elderly, is actually a disease that needs 
to be treated,” says Dr. John Copeland, 
founder-direaor, Institute of Human 
Ageing, Liverpool. Dr. Copeland has all 
through his career worked towards 
understanding and measuring mental ill¬ 
nesses. However, since teaching took 
much of his time (he held the Chair in 
Psychiatry at the University of Liverpool 
until his retirement in 1997), he could 
not devote much time to research. Yet 
research, which he began to pursue after 
his initial training in psychiatry in the 
United States, remained his first love. 
Beginning with a U.S.-U.K. diagnostic 
project supported by the National 
Institute of Mental Health, Washington, 
Dr. Copeland kept in touch with state- 
of-the-art research in mental illnesses and 
published over 50 articles in journals and 
books. After retirement, he turned to ful}; 
time research. 

Dr. Copeland standardised the diag¬ 
nostic techniques for many mental ill¬ 
nesses. These included procedures to 
measure the geriatric mental state 
(CMS), for which he devised a comput¬ 
er-aided system. 

Dr. Copeland, who was recently in 
Chennai to train doctors, psychologists, 
psychiatrists and health workers in the 
measurement of GMS, spoke to Asha 
Krishnakiunar on the symptoms, diag¬ 
nosis and treatment of dementia. 
Excerpts: 

► What is dementia, and what are tts 
symptoms? 

Dementia is a slow decline in what 
we call cognitive functions and memory. 
Memory loss is usually the most obvious 
symptom. Ail of us lose memory to some 
extent as we grow older; most people over 
30 would have at one time or the other 
forgotten some names. The harder you 
try to remember, the more difficult it 
becomes to recall. Then suddenly, it 
comes to you in a flash when you are not 
thinking about it. 

Then comes a situation when you 
cannot remember where you have kept 
thin^ and spend a lot of time searching 
for &m. We consider that normal.^Ut 
for sopie reason, which we don’t unde(«- 


stand, ageing aflects mem¬ 
ory and, to a lesser extent, 
the other functions of the 
brain. 

When people b^n to 
forget the names of their 
family members and 
friend, causing difficulty 
and confusion, memory- 
loss becomes a serious 
problem. I think that is 
when the serious problem 
of dementia begins. The 
progress of loss of memo¬ 
ry in dementia is very 
quick. Usually, within six 
months to a year, there is 
a serious loss of memory. 

The symptoms can vary slightly. The 
problem begins with an immediate loss 
of memory, for insunce, forgetting where 
the car is parked. Then, gradually, other 
symptoms and memory problems occur. 
People begin to have difficulty calculat¬ 
ing numbers, working out finances, find¬ 
ing the right word and, eventually, they 
may even have difficulty in putting on 
their clothes because they have forgotten 
how to. Some tend to put on clothes 
upside down or inside out. Eventually, 
they become quite immobile. It is a sad 
and tragic condition. 

► Is dmentia specific to any intelligence 
level or social group? 

It affects people of all intelligence lev¬ 
els and social groups. It is also not con¬ 
fined to any age group, except that certain 
varieties tend to run in families and occur 
much earlier in life, any time after 30. The 
more common types occur around 70 
years, and the incidence increases with 
age. So, at 90, the strike rate can be one 
in three people. 

It is, of coune, easy to confuse 
dementia vnth normal ageing. In all cul¬ 
tures, memory loss is seen as the final stage 
of ageing. Earlier, when some people aged 
faster and went into the child-like stage 
of dementia, they were said to have 
become senile. Now we know that it is a 
disease. Therefore, we ought to be able to 
tackle it and cure it. There is a lot of 
research going on to identify the differ¬ 
ent varieties of dementia. 


I ► What are the diffirent 
I types of dementia and when 
> can each be diagnosed? 
There is Alzheimer’s 
disease, named after Dr. 
Alzheimer who first 
described it. It progresses 
steadily in a short period 
of time. You can detect it 
from within a year or two 
to almost 10 years of its 
occurrence. There is 
another kind which fluc¬ 
tuates. This seems to be 
associated with vascular 
problems (see box). There 
is now the new one, the 
Lewy Body. This was dis¬ 
covered by Dr. Lewy. Apparently this is 
not very dissimilar to Alzheimer’s disease, 
but if you look through a microscope at 
the brain of a person with Lewy Body, it 
shows lumps in the brain. Also, people 
with Lewy Body sometimes react veiy 
badly to drugs. 

► What are the rates of incidence of the 
different types of dementia? 

In Liverpool, when we looked at the 
pathology of the brains donated by peo¬ 
ple for research after death, we found that 
Lewy Body was a rare condition. The 
commonest form was Alzheimer’s dis¬ 
ease. We don’t know much about it, 
except that it is hereditary. We know peo¬ 
ple who have lived up to 90 with that 
genetic make-up although they did not 
have more than a 50 per cent chance of 
living beyond 50. 

These early studies were based on 
hospital data. But only when we did com¬ 
munity studies to see its distribution in 
the population did we find that the genet¬ 
ic make-up we know of was not as clear 
a factor as we thought it was. There may 
be other genetic &aors, which have not 
been discovered. However, what we 
know now makes a considerable differ¬ 
ence to our understanding of the prob¬ 
lem. Yet it doesn’t explain most cases. 

► What are the diffrent kinds of treat¬ 
mentfir dementia? 

There are several types of treatment. 
For instance, when the brain deteriorates, 
you lose some chemicals. You need to give 
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drugs to compensate for the loss and 
improve the condition. There is evidence 
that this process helps, though not dra¬ 
matically. However, none of the drugs 
now available makes a big impact. They 
do not cure, they simply replace the lost 
chemicals. 

There is a group working on drugs 
that arrest the disease. We now under¬ 
stand a lot about the chemistry of the 
brain and what happens to it in old age. 
So, efforts are on to intervene in this 
chemical process in order to stop the dis¬ 
ease. Many drug companies have invest¬ 
ed money in this research. However, 
nothing has come out of it yet. 

► How does one manage people with 
dementia, particularly with the breakdown 
of the joint family system where the extend¬ 
edfamily used to take care of the elderly? 

The major problem is looking sStcr 
these people. Traditionally, as you said, 
they were looked after by the joint and 
extended families. This was the case all 
over the world. It is a myth that people 
in the West do not look after their elder¬ 
ly. The breakdown of the extended fam¬ 
ily is therefore going to create a major 
social security problem all over the world. 

► With life expectancy at birth improving 
considerably, there will also be an increase 
in the proportion of the elderly in the pop¬ 
ulation. With this the incidence of demen¬ 
tia will also increase. What are the issues 
involved in the management of dementia a 
country like India has to address? 

The population of the world is set to 
change and there is going to be a higher 
proponion of older people. Two decades 
ago, the Queen of England used to send 
about a hundred telegrams to people 
completing 100 years. Now she sends 
4,000. 

In Norway, the population aged 
slowly over the last 100 years. So they had 
100 years to prepare themselves to face 
the problem. But in countries such as 
Brazil and India, for instance, the pro¬ 
portion of older people had hardly risen 
until 10 years ago. But subsequendy, it 
rose sharply. The projecuons for the 
future are jso very sharp. These coun¬ 
tries now have to look seriously at the eco¬ 
nomic and social implications of this 
problem for society. 

Another important need is to diagnose 
the disease in the early stage. Otherwise, 
even if treated, those affect^ by it may be 
left disabled to a certain extent. So it is 
impor <Qt to focus on questions such as 
howtt recognise the symptoim. 

^ ^ P^blems in dia^sing 

den^guvHow did you work out the com- 


Stttdy group 
on dementia 

ASHA KKfSHNAKUMAR 


A n internadonal group -> 10/66 
for Dementia - was formed 
recently by Dr. Martin Prince and 
Prof. John Copdand in collaboradon 
with medical centres in various coun¬ 
tries that smdy the effects of ageing. 

Two groups of doaors, from the 
Schizophrenia Research Foundation, 
the Voluntary Health Services (VHS) 
and thePublic Health Centre (PHC), 
all in Chennai, have been chosen to 
be a put of this group. 

The first group is headed by Dr. 
Than Srinivasan, a psychiatrist and 
direoor of the Schizophrenia 
Research Foundation. 

The second, a joint venture 
between the dqjartments of neurolo¬ 
gy qt the VHS and the PHC will have 
Ravi Samud,apsychiatric social work¬ 
er, who is currently a Paul Hamlyn 
Fellow at the Natioiul Hospitu, 
London, as convener. Ravi Samoa has 
received overall training in dementia 
cate,'cognitive behaviour thenpy and 
so on, Tne supervisor of this group is 
Prof. Krishnamootthy Srinivas, duur- 
man of die departments of neittology 
at the VHS and the PHC 


U.S. and the U.K. in looking at diagnos¬ 
tic issues - trying to bring some science 
into what was until then a dinical impres¬ 
sion. 

With help from the U.S. government, 
we staned looking at the diagnostic prob¬ 
lems among the aged. A large number of 
people were apparen tly going to American 
hospitals with dementia, while a much 
higher proportion went to English mental 
hospiuJs with depression. Again, we were 
able to show by using the same di^ostic 
criteria that there was no dirorence 
between the two. Many of the cases that 
were diagnosed as demetuia in the U.S. 
were diagnosed as depression in the U.K. 
In fact, when patients were treated for 
depression in the U.S., they got better. 

Then, in Liverpool, we prepared a 
detailed schedule and did a survey to get 
a more accurate recording of symptoms 
in order to measure GMS. The next stage 
was to bring consistency into the diag¬ 
nosis. This was necessary because until 
then we expected doctors to do the inter¬ 
viewing and make their own diagnosis 
after understanding the symptoms. 

So we did a survey, and from its results 
we devised a computer-assisted diagnostic 
system we called AGECAT (aged geriatric 
examination computer-assisted taxono¬ 
my) . This is a standardised method of diag¬ 
nosis and can help diagnose many diseases, 
including dementia. After we published 
this work, many centres in the world 
showed interest in using this system. 

► For what other diseases is AGECAT 
used? 


The first 10/66 workshop was 
held by the group headed by Prof. 
fCritfanamoottfay Srinivas in M«tdi, 
The second wzs h4d by the gtbup 
headed 1^ Dr. Titaia Srinivasan in 
June.B 


puter-aided system of diagnosis? 

There is a general worry about the dif¬ 
ferences in diagnosis, particularly of the 
younger people, in the U.S. and the U.K. 
In the U.S. there were high levels of schiz¬ 
ophrenia cases recorded in hospitals. But 
that was not the case in the U.K. The U.S. 
government was worried. So, I and my 
colleagues were asked to look at this prob¬ 
lem. 'We did a study, comparing the di^- 
nosis on admission to hospitalis in botii 
countries. We found no difference in the 
number of cases at that time when we 
applied our di^nosis in the U.S. So it was 
clear that the American diagnosis was very 
different from the European. And partly 
out of that study an interest grew in the 


AGECAT gives a range of dij^noses 
as well as differential diagnoses. People 
have found that quite useful. It helps in 
looking at depression, schizophrenia, 
neurosis and so on. It is now us^ wide¬ 
ly throughout the world. 

Some years ago, I realised that there 
were nine centres in Europe using 
GMS/AGECAT for population studies. 
At that time we approached the European 
Union and asked for funds to set up a pro¬ 
gramme involving data-sharing by these 
centres. We used the data put out by these 
centres and published a number of papers 
showing the prevalence of depression. 
Recently, 12 medical centres in Asia 
showed an interest in this and we have 
brought them together. 

^ India is going to face a major problem 
with an increase in the bopulation of the 
aged. Do you plan to incluM India in your 
study? 

We have just begun our work in 
India. Eight centres are doing this work. 
We are trying to bring them togetiier. 














I am now looking at wayi to get these ' . t , 

centres to collaborate with one another 

without having to spend too much Vt** C ▼ CAHiv** 

money This is because theic isn’t much 

money in India to spend on this. KRfSHNAMOOXTHY SRtMiVAS ' Unfortunawfy,, jfl a Coqfioy lil^e 

^ Are there no common ohvwnssymptoms - - —~ ^— Indk, veiy Ihtle k (jonC WWatdi -pt^ 

jortkmentia^ vendoQ. If the guiddObes metidbned 

A majority of symptoms are fairly 'P\£MENTIA has become a majpt above ate ibU<ni^ even heatt disease 

straight-forward 1 or example, loss of X^problem the worW over. In an can bepteveoted. Instead of spending 

appetite and loss of concentration and interview to1999). mone]^on tteathttthes^diseases, what 

memory So that IS why, I think, we don’t I'^f. Sid Gilman discussed AizMiner’s isnecessaiyuaptwtichwdi campaign 

have a problem. But nevertheless, we have disease in detail, Many'ofthe causes of that Usesthedta to educate people 

to make sure that we measure the same dementia ate reversible: it« example, about the risk &ctOn and die pceveo' 

sort of things the same way everywhere. thyroid and Vitamin 12 deficiency trve measures. 

That IS the first stage. Once that is done, and some kinds of brain tumours and ’9(%ydoesvaaculardeiqentiaoccur? 
we can rely on the computer system to dots. However, one ne^ected area is Generally, people associate a stroke 

give us the diagnosis. Once we collect all vasetdardementia, Itwas V. Hachinski witham^rpandydcattadt. However, 

the information from all the centres, we and his colleagues who drew attention stiokeS miessOl intensity, such as tern- 

can find out what the underlying causes to this condition. However, even now, poraryparalysisor numbness ofan arm, 

for dementia are across societies, and neurologists and physicians are a litde a 1^ or ode side of the face, also occur, 

what causes one society to be more prone scepdcalaboutdiis term despite the fkt ^)(ldloat being Ultduly alarmed^ people 

to dementia or depression than another. that the term multi4nfBrct dementia is should leoog^ise, tfiu these strokes, 

^ How do you measure the GMS, and how used rather fieety. called ttanslenf iachWnc attacks, can 

does India compare with other Asian coun- The main risk factor in the case of be prevrmnM^ and controlled. In inter- 

tries and the world? vascular dementia is hypertension, nadonaitt^ a consensus was arrived 

To compute the GMS, patients are Prof. H.M.Bamett, a pioneer in stroke 'at,-that is> 75 mgofaspitin should be 

irtc I \ 'cwed and all health data recorded research, describes four factors tluit taken by individuals who come under 

.mil coded. In this, you have to make a ctmtribute to stroke. They are; hidi the tugh^iidc category and run the risk 

judgment about whether the symptoms blood pressure, smoking, accumula- ofhasdngS minor stroke, 

the patients describe are genuine symp- don of fats called lipids in the blood At present, Ahheimer’s disease is 

toms. 1 hose data are then fed into the cells and diabetes mellitus. ^ven much mute attention than vas- 

computer The computer then comes up It is necessary for the pl^ckn to culat demedda. jHlowevcr, it is impor- 

wirh the diagnosis - it may say this is an understand that the onset of this kind tant that dementia is tackled at the 

organic condition and may give you the of donentia can be prevented by a sys* nadonal kvel. 

level of severity. Doctors may disagree on temadc campsign which WOUld A 10/66i Demcoda group was 

the diagnosis. That is why we are now include the launching of a nadonwide fooned teCendy. The K. 
standardising symptoms across countries campai^ against smoking; measuring Gopal^tddbsa Owartment of 

with the help of surveys. This system Uood pressure periodically and keep, Heurolc^, at the Vejuntaty Health 

seems to work in Britain, Australia, India ing It under control; contrtdliog d»- Services < and the T'.S. Sdnivasan 

and some other countries. betes and heepitts blood sugar level OepattmentofCIidiCtdNeuroi^afid 

I n terms of the incidence of demen- vinthin reasonabiwlimits, espedaUy in RjCSeatch «the Publk Health Centre, 

tu, there is no difference among coun- eldedy people: and taking dn^csdled b^ in Chennai, httve been included 

tries. Using the GMS, we found that stadns to lower lipids in the brood. in this group. ■ 

incidence levels varied between 4 per cent 
and 5 per cent in the population above 

65 years. This is the result from the sur- ing at the brains of the dead and trying know how long it will take for a break- 
veys done in many countries by the to reconstruct how they got to that con- through, we need to be prepared for the 
European group, the Asian group, our dition. The chemical composition of the social problems dementia causes, 
group in Liverpool and in India. brain that leads to this problem is also ► Do you think people should “age grace- 

► What ts the state of the art in research being studied to help in the early recog- jully"? 

on dementia? nition of the condition. People are visur I feel one should not age gracefully 

An enormous amount of work is alising the brain with magnetic resonance because ageing gracefully means that you 
going on. Neurochemists are working on imping (MRl) and using positron emis- recede to the background in a dignified 
brain tissues. They are looking at the sion tomography (PET) to know the way. Why should it be so? At 65 you can 
chemical structure of the brain and how chemistry of the brain. still contribute substantially. The elderly 

progressive are the lesions that are So a lot of work is going on, but it is people also need an economic and polit- 
formed. Geneticists are trying to discov- slow. The interest started with us in the ical position in society. Otherwise, they 
er the genetic qualities of the population 1970s. There is a conference on demen- will be squeezed oi^j ly the younger gen- 
with dementia. They have had one break- tia almost every week somewhere in the eration. There has got to be some balance 
through, with the discovery of Apo-E 4 world. Therefore, there is hope that we between the young and the old. Elderly 
(those with Alzheimer’s disease). Now will make substantial process very soon, people cannot sit back and let the youth 
they an wo^ng towards another. Then But the countries and governments runoverthem.So,Iriunkyouriroiudag$ 
there an th^ pathologists who are look- should not be complacent. As we do not "disgracefully”. ■ 
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The BJP’s real agenda 


A.6. NOORAHI 


The Saflron Wave: Oemocnu^ and 
Hindu Nadonalism in Modern India 

byThomas Blom Hansen; Oxford, 1999; 
pages 293, Rs. 495. 

T he skeletons began rattling all the 
more noisily for the desperate deter¬ 
mination with which the cupboard was 
being shut. The Bharatiya Janata Party 
tried to assure its allies in the so-called 
National Democratic Alliance (NDA) 
chat issues such as the Ram temple in 
Ayodhp, scrapping of Anicle 370 on 
Kashmir’s autonomy, and a uniform civil 
code were not on its immediate agenda. 
But what assurance could it offer its own 
cadres who supported it precisely because 
it was committed to these issues and to 
Hindutva? 

The mentors, the Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS), can quietly 
be squared with. If the RSS could spread 
its influence when its political front, the 
Jan Sangh, predecessor of the BJP, was 
bur a constituent of the Janata Party 
Government (1977-79), its influence, 
surely, would be far greater if the BJP is 
allowed to stay in power as the dominant 
member of a coalition. The RSS boss, 
Rajendra Singh, declared in an article in 
Organiser (May 7, 1995), entitled 
“Ayodhya, Mathura and Kashi”, that “no 
friendly interaction between the Hindus 
and Muslims is possible unless the latter 
shed their intransigence in regard to 
Kashi, Mathura and Ayodhya.” 

The silence of a man of such a rabid¬ 
ly communal outlook during the current 
controversy over the BJP’s commitments 
vis-a-vis its pact with the allies, is as sig¬ 
nificant as that of the dog that did not 
bark. 

First came the calculated leak. “RSS 
sources” told a correspondent of The 
Asian Age (August 18) that “there has 
been no dilution in the agenda and ... 
installation of a BJP-led coalition gov¬ 
ernment at the Centre will be a step 
towards achieving the implementation of 
the agenda.” 

"Utey told him: “Our priority is to 
install a BJP-led government at* the 
Centre. Btu diat does not mean tl&t it 


will be done at the cost of our agenda.... 
It will be the BJP alone which is going to 
implement our agenda.” Atal Behari 
Vajpayee would be supported to the hilt 
because he is the best vote-getter avail¬ 
able. Incidentally, the issue of Organiser 
in which Rajendra Singh wrote as he did, 
also carried Vajpayee’s famous article 
“The Sangh is my soul”. 

It was left to the BJP’s general secre¬ 
tary, the too-clever-by-half K.N. 
Go vindachaiya, to give the game away as 
he tried publicly to assure the cadres. He 
said in New Delhi on August 22 that the 
BJP remained committ^ to the three 
contentious issues even though it accept¬ 
ed the NDA’s agenda. 

Why? Because “with the 
BJP yet to traverse some 
more distance re attain the 
steering position in Indian 
politics, we decided that in 
this interrefftum of transi¬ 
tion we should commit 
ourselves” to the NDA’s 
agenda. Kalraj Mishra, 

Public Works Minister in 
Uttar Pradesh, confirmed 
it in Lucknow the next 
day: “The party is com¬ 
mitted to the construc¬ 
tion of the Ram temple.” 

Vajpayee tried franti¬ 
cally to limit the damage, 
in Ahmedabad on August 23: He was 
“surprised” to read Govindacharya’s 
statement and said “ail contentious issues 
should not be brought into the political 
arena”. Govindacharya obediently issued 
a “clarification”. Having claimed on 
August 22 that “we work with bifocal 
vision”, he demonstrated the next day 
that the BJP also speaks with a forked 
tongue. 

If Pramod Mahajan asserted at 
Aurangabad on August 23 that the three 
issues had not been sidetracked, J.P. 
Mathur said the opposite on August 24. 
M. Venkaiah Naidu declared on Ai^ust 
25: “Even if tomorrow we were to fight 
an election on our own and get 370 seats, 
we will not make Ram Mandir part of our 
eleaion agenda.” The very next day he 
denied having said so. He had said that, 
not to a press reporter, but on the Star 
News TV channel, vdtich said his “state¬ 


ment was on tape and could not be refut¬ 
ed” (The Indian Express, August 27). 

Kalraj Mishra returned to the fray on 
August 25. “Even now Ram Mandir was 
a burning issue for us. But since there was 
no consensus in the NDA on this, it is 
not pan of the joint manifesto with the 
NDA... there is no dilution in our stand. 
However there are the compulsions of 
coalition politics....” A Times of India 
report (August 27) from Nagpur said that 
“the RSS was completely at peace with 
the BJP on the Ayodhya temple issue, 
RSS sources claimed. The RSS realises 
that getting Mr. Vajpayee back into 
power is much more important.” 

Mamasaheb Ghumre, 
former vice-president 
of the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad (VHP), told 
him: “The temple has 
a better chance of get¬ 
ting built with him in 
the saddle for five 
years.” Once in power 
with a solid majority of 
its own, the BJP will 
discard the flotsam 
and jetsam it has gath¬ 
ered in the NDA-and 
fulfil its own agenda. 
To paraphrase Milton, 
case will recant vows 
made under pain as 

unsaid and void. 

On April 24,1996, on the eve of the 
Lok Sabha elections, L.K. Advani, then 
BJP president, said there would be no 
compromise on the Ram temple and the 
matter was high on its agenda. The party’s 
1998 election manifesto had a whole page 
on Hindutva, and “cultural nationalism”. 
It concluded with a pledge - to build the 
temple. The National Agenda for 
Governance was drawn up subsequently 
and published on March 18,1998 when 
alliances became inescapable if power was 
to be won. The BJP’s decision not to 
bring out its own manifesto this year is as 
unprecedented as it is meaningful - the 
1998 document stands. 

O NE must not miss the wood for 
these trees. The Danish scholar, 
Thomas Blom Hansen’s book makes a 
timely appearance to remind us of what 



THE 

SAFFRON 


WAVE 







is in store for us once the BJP takes us 
into the wood. Its sub-title captures the 
theme; what the BJP’s concept of Hindu 
nationalism spells for India’s governance 
and its democracy. His gra.sp of political 
theory, intensive field work in 
Maharashtra, and familiarity with the 
vast literature on the subject are well 
reflected in the work. To what do we 
attribute the saffron wave? One 
school of scholarship attrib¬ 
uted it to “imaginative politi¬ 
cal strategies”, another to the 
older “reserves of religious 
nationalism”. 

Hansen incorporates both 
the strands but goes beyond 
them. “My main argument is 
that Hindu nationalism has 
emerged and taken shape nei¬ 
ther in the political system as 
such nor in the religious field, 
but in the broader realm of what 
we may call public culture - the public 
space in which a society and its con¬ 
stituent individuals and communities 
imagine, represent, and recogni.se them¬ 
selves through political discourse, com¬ 
mercial and cultural expre.ssions, and 
representations of state and civic organi¬ 
sations” (emphasis added, throughout). 

The Sangh’s credo is quintessentially 
paternalistic, xenophobic and authoritar¬ 
ian. “Many Hindu nationalists have only 
a skin-deep commitment to democratic 
procedures.” But there are some latent 
fears, some hidden concerns, which it was 
able to draw upon. Hansen’s book is, in 
its mercilessly incisive analyses, a mirror 
to Indian society. “Is Hindu nationalism 
really revealing the dark side of the mid¬ 
dle-class culture and social world of the 
‘educated sections’ who have dominated 
Indian public culture and the Indian state 
for so long - the authoriurian longings, 
the complacency, and the fear of the 
‘underdog’, the ‘masses’, and the 
Muslims?... The recent Indian experience 
of Hindu nationalism should remind us 
that democracy also very often gives birth 
to forces, desires, and imaginings of an 
authoritarian and anti-democratic 
nature, or ‘majoritarian’ and moral back¬ 
lashes against what is seen as ‘excessive 
liberalism’ in the public culture.” 

His resume of the course of Indian 
politics in recent years is prcfiiced by a 
thorough discussion of the ideology of 
Hindu nationalism as developed in the 
^t centuiy and the present one by men 
of inidl» such as Bahkim Chandra 
Chan Lala Lajpat Rai and Bal 

Gan^ Tilak ri^t down to the likes 


of V.D. Savarkar and M.S. Golwalkar. 

The BjP capitalised on the policy of 
“soft” Hindu communalism which 
Indira Gandhi adopted after her return 
to power in 1980. But the seeds had been 
sown much earlier. “Radical anti-Muslim 
discourse had coexisted with political 
pragmatism within theSangh Parivarand 
within the older sanghathanist tradition 


The book makes a timely 
appearance to remind us of what Is 
In store for us once the BJP takes 
us into the wood. Its sulHiltle 
captures the theme: what the 
BJP’s concept of Hindu 
nationalism spells for India’s 
governance and its democracy. 


for almost a century. "What was new in the 
1980s was, in other words, not so much 
the employment of the idiom of Hindu 
communalism perse., but rather the inge¬ 
nuity and scale with which this idiom was 
differentiated and disseminated through 
an array of new technologies of mass 
mobilisation.” 

Amazingly- or perhaps not- the BJP’s 
supporters in the “respectable” middle class 
do not find its tecliniques of mobilisadon 
offensive. The ends justify the means. 
Sadhvi Rithambara and Uma Bharati were 
found useful. The latter was made a Union 
Minister. The author quotes one of her 
election speeches in 1991: “We could not 
teach them with words, now let us teach 
them with kicks... Tie up your religiosity 
and kindness in a bundle and throw it in 
the Jamuna... Any non-Hindu who lives 
here does so at our mercy.” 

Acts of violence are a natural conse¬ 
quence of speeches such as this. No won¬ 
der riots followed the Hindutva 
campaign. 

The Sangh Parivar operates from a 
narrow electoral base and its success is far 
more tenuous than is imagined. It owes a 
lot to the erosion of centrist forces such as 
the Janata Oal. R^onalist pardes fell in 
line. Its electoral constituency is limited to 
25 per cent of the popular votes, a mere 
15 to 16 per cent of the country’s adult 
population. One limitation to its expan¬ 
sion is that it is confined “mainly to the 
Hindu upper-caste and middle class 
milieus”. It has no message for social uplift, 
economic emancipadon and gender 
equality. The women it projects are not 
known for commitment to issued of gen- 


oppose 
- 1 ? 


dcr equality, unlike, for instance, Brinda 
Karat of the Communist Party of India 
(Marxist) or Gita Mukerjee of the CPI. 

The Hindutva movement has wreaked 
sheer havoc in the counny. It claimed to 
have altered the political agenda in the early 
1990s, only to profess to discard it at the 
end of the decade. “Has the Indian democ¬ 
racy been weakened by the BJP’s expansion 
over the last decade and its recent 
formation of the Central 
Government in New Delhi? Is 
this only the beginning of a grad¬ 
ual Hindu nationalist penetra¬ 
tion of «he public 
administradon, the judiciary, 
the military, and the press that 
over rime may constrict democ¬ 
ratic procedures, and encourage 
a more heavy-handed line 
toward public protests, social 
movements and others who arc 
critical of the government or just 
economic and social exploita- 
tlon^.. Ihroughout this work I have pre¬ 
sented evidence and arguments that in 
many ways suppon the conclusion that the 
RSS represents a kind of‘Swadeshi fescism’ 
decisively vemacularised and shaped by 
modern Indian colonial and postcolonial 
history.” But, the author adds, the BJP 
must not be viewed in isoladon from other 
dark social forces in Indian society. “The 
advent of Hindu nationalism forces us to 
ask larger and more uncomfortable ques¬ 
tions.” 

This is not to minimise one bit the 
seriousness of the sheer evil that is the 
Sangh Parivar: “There is little doubt that 
the BJP’s road to power has ridden over 
the dead bodies of thousands of innocent 
Muslims, and there is no doubt that 
strong forces within the movement and 
in the BJP’s sizeable constituency among 
bureaucrats, commercial strata, and offi¬ 
cers would like to see India as a much 
stronger, less democratic, and more 
repressive state that could provide secu¬ 
rity, labour, and the pleasant sides of 
modern life to the elite and the middle 
class.” The Parivar must be viewed in the 
context of the milieu in which it has been 
able to prosper and attract support from 
some who were not suspectra of being 
communal. There are many more closet 
Hindutvaists than is commonly realised. 

The batde for India’s democracy is 
not lost, it will net do to minimise the 
arduousness of the tasks that lie ahead. 
The future of India’s democracy and its 
secularism depends on the outlook 
Indians of all creeds come to share. 
Ideology nutters, still. ■ 
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An officer’s prescriptions 


R.K. RAGHAVAN 


Not a Licence to Kill by Rajendra 
Shekhar; Konark Publishers, New Delhi, 
1999: Rs.350. 

P OLICE-BASHING is a favourite 
pastime with most observers of the 
Indian scene. The police are accused of 
everything from brutality to sheer per¬ 
sonal aggrandisement. Almost everyone 
reading accounts of police performance 
is inclined to believe that there is litde 
good about the force in India. 
Undoubtedly, many members of our 
police forces have contributed wittingly 
or unwittingly to this sordid image. Also, 
until recently, whatever was said about 
the police went unrebutted. There is now 
the healthy trend of senior police officers 
- serving officers and those who have 
retired - penning their side of the story, 
which lends some balance to all the crit¬ 
icism of the police. Also heartening is the 
willingness to admit failures and short¬ 
comings and to explore ways 
and means by which the police 
can give a better account of 
themselves. The growing vol¬ 
ume of “police literature” in the 
country is an index of a change 
in the mindset that had char¬ 
acterised the police psyche for 
more than a century. 

Rajendra Shekhar, a distin¬ 
guished Stephenian and a for¬ 
mer Director of the Central 
Bureau of Investigation, is the 
most recent person to record 
his refleaions. While in service 
he enjoyed a Himalayan reputation for 
integrity and reluctance to yield to extra¬ 
neous pressures. This is why what he 
writes gains credibility. 

Like many sensible police scholars, 
Shekhar se^^uch store by the recom¬ 
mendations of the National Police 
Gimmission (1977). This is meant to 
bolster his theme that the police are more 
reaaive than proactive. In this context, 
he cites the la^ of attention on the part 
of the police with re^d to preventive 
action. Fortunately, the charge does not 
lend itself to generalisation. Some i^ the 
higher echelons of the administration 


alone are aware of how many a crisis had 
been defused in the nick of time by 
thoughtful pre-emptive aition. But the 
basic complaint that at the grassroots level 
there are many who are lethargic and are 
not inclined to move by themselves and 
that there is premium on inaction in the 
existing highly politicised ambience, can¬ 
not be brushed aside as being fanciful. 

Shekhar uses his knowledge of the 
scriptures as well as current management 
literature to great effect. The chapters 
“The Process of Change” and “The 
Agents of Change” give more than a 
glimpse of the knotty issues involved in 
the process of transforming the police 
from a ‘force’ to a ‘service’. He is no doubt 
conscious that cultural differences make 
universal application of management 
concepts rather difficult. Nevertheless he 
draws up a blueprint for skilled leader¬ 
ship (“a tightrope walk”) that strikes a 
(“honourable”) compromise between 
“the real politics of democratic gover¬ 
nance” and “abdication of authority to 
the detriment of the (police) organisa¬ 


tion”. 

Talking of the “real politics of lead¬ 
ership”, he prescribes a formula that is dis¬ 
tilled wisdom with which few among the 
police top brass can disagree: “...on the 
idealistic plane (he) is required to have no 
caste, cre^ or religion. He should be apo¬ 
litical and democratic. On the practical 
plane, however, he has to indulge in good 
politics; to sell his ideas to his 
Government, to his men, to the public, 
in organisational as well as public inter¬ 
est.” 

Public lore in India is replete with 
comical accounts of individual leaders 


who had either become the foctotums of 
the ruling party or vainglorious chieftains 
pretending to be autonomous and were 
totally out of touch with the cold reali¬ 
ties of grassroots politics. It is not very 
often that one comes across a leader who 
blends the professional and political 
needs of the job without inviting scorn or 
ridicule. 

Shekhar’s prescription for most of the 
current ills: Empowerment to serve. Not a 
licence to kill. He looks upon this as a new 
paradigm that will usher in a phase of 
“dynamic rule of the law” and “service to 
the people”. He goes on to delineate his 
five-fold strategy, actuated by the belief 
that this would somehow refurbish the 
police image. He pleads for an attitudi- 
nal change that will pull the police out of 
the slough of their own sub-culture that 
relies rather heavily on conformity and 
unquestioned compliance. 

Those like me who have been in the 
force for several decades are conscious of 
the enormity of the task. Shekhar himself 
should be aware that when he pleads for 
more internal democracy he is 
in a hopeless minority. A large 
chunk of the leadership is smug 
with the status quo and will be 
averse to the change that 
Shekhar advocates. This is, 
however, no case for giving up 
the movement in favour of a 
qualitative change in the hier¬ 
archical relationship that dom¬ 
inates police organisations. 

Shekhar comes out as a 
man with a vision. 
Remarkably, there is not even 
a trace of rancour or bitterness 
in the many anecdotes he cites in order 
to lend substance to his theme. This is in 
contrast with many others who write 
these days mainly to setde personal scores 
and, incidentally, also to be in the lime¬ 
light in the evening of their lives. 

Shekhar may not have said anything 
new or sensational on the police, panic- 
ularly on how to alter their poor image. 
But his approach to die problem is 
refreshing. He needs to be read with all 
seriousness. ■ 

Dr. R.K Raghman it Director, Central Bureau 
Investigation. 


The author’s prescription for most 
of the current liis: Empowerment 
to serve. Not a iicence to kill. He 
looks upon this as a new paradigm 
that will usher In a phase of 
’’dynamic rule of the law” and 
’’service to the people”. 
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The North Korean paradox 

GlYN FORD While in the USSR, Kim spent all his When in 1966 he weathered within the 

-- military circles with two extended Korean Workers’ Party a miaocosm ver- 

trips to Stalin’s Moscow to see the future sion of the same challenge, this time to his 
'The Guerrilla Dynasty: Politics and and its works. His superiors in the Soviet “Equal Emphasis" policy that placed equal 
Leadership in North Korea by Adrian 0>mmunist Party were impressed by his weight on economic development and mil- 
Buzo; I.B.Tauris; £12.95. dedication, discipline and ruthlessness, itaiypreparedness.infavourofchannelling 

These led to his selection for a leadership more resources into the civilian seaor, the 

A drian buzo is a former Australian role in autumn 1945 when, a litde to their batde was over. The last fe&ion fell. 

diplomat who served in Pyongyang surprise, the Soviet Union found itself as Kim II Sung was no longer the first 
almost a quarter of a century ago. His the- the occupying force in the northern half of among equals; he was now the state, 
sis is fundamentally a simple one. The Korea. encased by a self-selected carapace of 

enigma that is North Korea is directly Kim had been nurtured in almost total admiring and unquestioning companions 
drawn from its leadership. Nunure, not isolation. Physically he had been in exile from among the former guerillas. The 
nature, wins the day. Kim 11 Sung, and from his homeland since the age of seven, emerging Juche philosophy is best 
therefore his politics, was a product of his Socially and culturally, since his teenage described as a version of Georgi Lukacs' 
environment. years, apart from his time in the USSR, he Hegelian Marxism where it is the humans 

Kim, North Korea’s leader since his had never lived in a town or city and had who create nature. The difference is that 
imposition by the Russians in 1946 until been cut off from newspapers, radio and the catalyst that leads to class consciousness 
his death in 1994, was an uneducated rebel- consequendy, world events. Politically the in Lukacs is the party, and in Juche phi- 
lious son of a father who participated in situation was even worse. He was a com- losophy the tevolutionary - almost 
anti-Japanese activities organised by plete unknown outside of his own small Nietzchean - leader, retrospeaively intel- 
Christian-led nationalist groups. These circle of warrior 0>mmunists. lectualised North Korean reality, 

aaivities led the family to flee to At the end of the War, Korean Kim’s rule had its economic successes. 
Manchuria, where the Japanese authorities Communism had four distinct strands. Stalinism was running ahead of South 
had limited reach, when Kim was seven The domestic Communists who had oper- Korea’s version of clientalist capitalism 
years old. In Manchuria, Kim entered the ated underground during the War in Korea until well into the 1970s, but here it stalled 
Chinese school system, which he left when itself, Soviet-Koreans from amongst the as it foiled to make the transition from the 
he was 14. At 17, he joined a Communist party members of Russia’s Korean minor- initial construaion of an industrial base to 
youth group, was arrested and imprisoned ity, the Yan’an group, Korean the constant waves of creative destiuction 
for eight months. Communists who had left Manchuria to required for a modern industrial society. 

By 1933 he was under arixis in a fight against the Japanese and the Chinese Heroes of Labour butter few parsnips in 
Chinese Communist Party-led guerilla nationalists under the banner of the the era of post-industrial society. Nor does 
group fighting as pan ofthe grandly named Chinese Communist Party, and Kim II monument building in Pyongyang, with 
Northeast Anti-Japanese United Army. Sung and his former Manchurian gueril- its almost pharonic appearance, help. True, 
After two years, under sustained Japanese las. Over the next 20 years Kim bested them the United States inexorably drove North 
pressure, this 15,000-strongarmy had been all with a series of kaleidoscopic alliances Korea’s military excesses onwards, forcing 
scattered and driven deep into the coun- reflecting the internal situation in Korea the economy to live a lie, but in the end it 
tryside. Kim rose in the ranb, but it was and changing relationships with the b^ is in an industrial and political cul-de-sac. 
all small beer. His largest and most famous two of Communism, the Soviet Union and If man is the product of his upbring- 

operation was the June 1937 attack on the China. ing, what future for North Korea.^ Kim’s 

Japanese garrison at the Chinese-Korean Kim II Sung survived his misreading of son, Kim Jong II, is, along with the mili- 
border village of Bonchonbo with acorn- America when the Korean War was tary, in charge of events. They may have 
pany of200 men. launched in June 1950, and the subsequent nuclear weapons, they have already 

By 1941 the Japanese threat was so invitation to the Chinese to send in hun- launched a satellite demonstrating a capa- 
severe and so close that Kim and his band dreds of thousands of “volunteers” when bility of hitting Japan with a missile, and 
lefrEastemManchuriaandcrossedintothe his backwas up against theYalu river as the they “have av^ble for launch” a missile 
Soviet Union, where after a short interval “U.N. forces" ^eatened to reach the thought to have a range that would encom- 
he, along with the remnants of the Chinese border - a setback that triggered pass the west coast of the U.S. 
Manchurian guerillas, was absorbed into the foctions into a strug^e for supremacy. Simultaneously formerseniorfigures in the 
the Red Army’s 88th brigade responsible Most important, he won North Korea’s regime claim that three million people - 
for reconnaissance and infiltration. It was version of the Stalin-Bukharin strug^e in one in eigjit of the ^pulation - have died 
the end ofKim as a combatant. He saw no 1955whenhis “leftist” demandforaforced of starvation. How a privileged and 
active service in one ofthe world’s shonest march to heavy industrialisation driven by induked son ofa man vdio almost became 
wars, the Soviet Union only entering the Stakhanovitc shock-workers won out aGoaforhispeople,reaa?Eitherwehope 
war in the East against Japan seven days against “ri^tist” demands for more invest- Adrian Buzo is wrong or it is dearly in 
before Japan’s find surrender. ment in agriculture and light industry, everyone’s interest m find a soft landing. ■ 
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In search of perfection 


RICHARD BERNSTEIN _ 

T.S. Eliot: An Imperfect Life by Lyndall 
Gordon; W.W. Norton; pages 721, $35. 

D espite the best efforts of biogra¬ 
phers, in the public mind a life is coo 
often just a caricature, an identifying line or 
two. And the most common lines that T.S. 
Eliot has been reduced to are 
great poet but miserable 
man; anti-Semitic, cold- 
hearted author of immortal 
verse; a man who commit¬ 
ted his troubled first wife to 
an asylum and then aban¬ 
doned her there forever. 

Lyndall Gordon, the 
South African-bom literary 
biographer who had already 
published two volumes on 
Eliot, has done her best in 
T.S. Eliot: An Imperfect Ufi 
to rescue both the poet and 
the man from the simplify- 



To advance her theory, Gordon, who 
has also written biographies of Charlotte 
Bronte, Viipnia Woolf and Henry James, 
takes her readers on a tortuous journey. She 
tracks the difficult man and his poems from 
his blue-blood origins in St. Louis to his 
death in London in 1965, when he was 
widely proclaimed not just the greatest poet 
of the century but its literary prophet as 
well. The consistent theme that emerges is 
that of a tortured, festidi- 
I ous figure of puritanical 
I self-denial, horrified by 
S the spectacle of ordinary 
£ lifeinarelativisdcandsec- 
I ular age, who strove 
u mighdly, as he put it, to 
^ sense “vibrations beyond 
the range of ordinary 
men.” 

Although Eliot was 
bom in St. Louis in 1888, 
his ancestors were from 
the priesdy elite of 
Boston. (One of his 
ancestors was a judge in 


“the disorder, the futility, the meaning¬ 
lessness, the mystery of life and sufiering.” 
His goal was to transcend that corrupdon 
and die dross of quoddian reladonships by 
the creation of timeless art. 

This brought him into painfully incon¬ 
clusive reladonships, notably with his fint 
wife, Vivienne Haigh-Wood, and with 
Emily Hale, the Bostonian companion of 
his middle years, whom he never married. 
At the emodonal centre was Vivienne, who 
has generally been portrayed as a viedm of 
Eliot’s cmelty and his sexual aversions 
(especially in the film Tom and Viv, adapt¬ 
ed from the play of a decade or so ago). 
Gordon’s account of their reladonship is 
far from sympathedc toward Vivienne, 
who emerges as manipuladve, weak, 
depressive and demanding, the person 
whom Virginia Woolf called a “bag of fer¬ 
rets” around Eliot’s neck. 

Gordon’s close readings of the poems, 
which are complex, intellectually demand¬ 
ing and richly suggestive, are at their most 
interesdng when delineating the links 
between Eliot’s tortured sentimental life 
and his work. Vivienne, for example, she 
finds oppressively present in The Waste 
Land, the powerful evocation of urban 
despair and death of the spirit that made 


ing abstractions that have 
always been applied to him. She has written 
an intelleaually demanding, sophisticated 
and distinguished book. 

By presenting Eliot as a flawed and dre- 
less searcher for perfeaion, Gordon seems 
kinder to him th^ some recent writers, like 
Cynthia Ozick and Anthony Julius, who 
have compellingly brought to light his unde¬ 
niable prejudices, especially his dislike of 
Jews (“T.S. Eliot and anu-Semidsm”, 
Fronthne, November 15, 1996). Gordon 
does not turn away from these faults; indeed, 
she argues that in one way Eliot was even 
worse than his critics believe because his 
misogyny was as strong as his hatred of Jews. 

And yet the over^ effea of her prob¬ 
ing and extremely thoughtful study is part¬ 
ly to redeem Eliot, at the very least by 
picturing him in all of his complex dimen¬ 
sions. “Biot’s admirets played up his mask, 
while detraaors stripp^ it only to find the 
flaws,” Gordon writesonhervery first page. 
“Both overlooked a man of extremes whose 
deep flaws and higji virtues were inter- 
fus^.” Gordon’s book is an attempt to 
fethom the ways in which diis interfusing 
took place, her theory being that “the 
‘impersonal’facadeofhispoetiy-thetnul- 
dple flues and voices-mam an often qtfite 
literal tKWOtkipg of personal experience.” 


the Salem witch trials.) 
His father was a brick manufaaurer, his 
mother a minor poet, his other close fore¬ 
bears were ministers in the generally opti¬ 
mistic, upbeat Unitarian church, veiy 
different from the sin-obsessed theology 
that Eliot, who converted to Anglicanism, 
developed. 

Gordon traces a complicated set of 
influences on Eliot, from French Symbolist 
poetry to the domineering role played by 
the expatriate American Ezra Pound, to the 
Ballets Russes. But Eliot’s grounding in 
New England Puritanism and in the sense 
of the artist as a solitary voy^r, a kind of 
moral and aesthedc lone wolf, are perhaps 
dominant in Gordon’s portrayal. At least, 
it is this fbiture of Eliot that seems to 
explain his avenion to sensuality and his 
strangely cold-blooded relations with 
women. 

“Eliot’s commitment to the solit^ 
burden of the soul is not out of line with 
an American plot vdiere the Jamesian New 
Englander, awakening to life, renounces 
love out of a finer moral passion ‘to be 
rigjit,’ ” shewrites. Thesudden poeticerup- 
tion of wdiat Gordon calls “the stern voice 
of denial” - she is writing here specifically 
of the Four Quartets - is Eliot’s hatred of 
humanity speaking, his powerful sense of 


Eliot world-famous at the age of 40. Her 
lengthy and deep analysis of this poem is 
one of the most arresting parts of her book. 
She links Eliot’s mocking disillusionment, 
his dislike of women and Jews, his yearn¬ 
ings for a religious avrakening, to the spe¬ 
cific anguish he was experiencing. 

“Unlike the satirist, Eliot does not crit¬ 
icise an actual world but creates a ‘phan¬ 
tasmal’ world of lust, filth, boredom and 
malice on which he gazes in frucinated hor¬ 
ror,’’'she writes. Gordon also aigues that 
the work has been laigely misread. Grides 
have “fastened on his despair and erudi¬ 
tion,” she argues, and in so doing they have 
missed the “visionary alternative” that Eliot 
presented in the poem, the “possibility of 
r^neration.” 

The theme throughout is a kind of 
moral agony. It does not excuse the horri¬ 
ble flaws in the man, and, indeed, Gordon 
makes no attempt to excuse them. It is per¬ 
haps Eliot’s signal flaw that he forced oth¬ 
ers to share his moral agony. But moral 

3 ;ony also suggests a bitter, lifelong strug- 
e and an overweening seriousness of pur¬ 
pose, and while these qualities do not make 
a portrait of vimiousness, they need to be 
remembered as parts of a complicated and 
troubling whole. ■ 

New York Times Service 
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Monitoring the environment 


R. RAMACHANDRAN 


The Cidzeiu’ Fifth Report on State of 
India’s Environment Volume I: 
National Overview, pages 440; Volume 
II: Statistical Database; pages 236; edit¬ 
ed by Anil Agarwal, Sunita Narain and 
Srabani Sen; published by the Centre for 
Science and Environment, New Delhi, 
1999; price: hardbound - Rs. 1,590; 
paperback - not mentioned. 

I F the size of this publication of the Centre 
for Science and Environment (CSE), the 
Delhi-based non-governmental 
organisation involved in, in its own 
words, “environmentally sound and 
equitous development strategies”, is 
any indication, environmental con¬ 
cerns in the country have only mul¬ 
tiplied manyfold since the earliest in 
the series, the First Citizens’ Repon 
came out in 1982. This time the 
Repon is in two volumes; Volume I 
presents a report on environmental 
issues, events, policies and practices, 
and Volume II provides a statistical 
database on different aspects of 
India’s environment. 

As the blurb inside says, “The Report 
supplements the information provided in 
the earlier reports and is not a substitute for 
them.” The Second Report came out in 
1984-85, the Third Report in 1991 and 
the Fourth Report in 1997. 

Substitute it is not, because the envi¬ 
ronmental issues confronting the country 
and its people are, on the one hand, so var¬ 
ied and diverse, and on the other, growing 
in number, that it calls for an effort of this 
magnitude with greater frequency, even 
once a year. But within its constraints of 
finance and manpower, the CSE has been 
doing a commendable job. 

Having said chat, it must be pointed 
out that in its scope the current Report 
marks a return to the original idea of the 
Citizens’ Report with which the First 
Repon was launched in 1982 and perfect¬ 
ed in the Second one in 1984; namely, to 
provide an overview of environmental 
issues from the perspeaive of environment 
as a re (]|inx and its entitlement to the peo¬ 
ple in .ft equitable and democratic frame¬ 
work. It aimed to provide data and 


information pertaining to different facets 
of environment and ecology without any 
underlying aaivist agenda. Indeed, the 
Second Citizens’ Report is a valuable doc¬ 
ument in terms of its content and analysis 
which became a model for similar efforts 
in other developing countries. 

The Third and Fourth Reports, how¬ 
ever, moved away from this concept of a 
generalised resource document to a spe¬ 
cialised one focussing on one issue in detail. 
Defending that shift, the editors say that it 
was felt that an overview tended more to 
focus on problems than offer solutions. 
However, the premise built in the reports 


seemed to push the activist’s position to a 
degree more than what scientific objectiv¬ 
ity would warrant. The editors of this vol¬ 
ume now concede that the possible 
solutions are varied, given India’s size and 
ecological diversity, and would need much 
more in-depth research and understand¬ 
ing. The importance of the larger picture, 
even as specific issues demand focussed 
attention from time to dme, is what has 
driven the organisation back to the frame¬ 
work of an overview. 

T he return to the original conception 
is a welcome one bemuse it gives the 
document an identity of its own and makes 
it a valuable souce of reference of updated 
quantiutive informadon on environment 
in the country. Of course, in the interven¬ 
ing 14 years, die CSE’s majoraedvides have 
induded bringing out the fbrmighdy envi¬ 
ronmental magazine Down to Earth which 
has not done too well in the market but has 
drawn attendon ro die need for such a pub- 
licadon that places environment high on 
the country’s developmental agenda, espe¬ 
cially in an era of economic liberalisadon 

\ 


and increasing consumerism. 

The CSE’s foray into journalism has 
certainly impaaed on its Citizens’ Reports 
as well and, to that extent, the Fifth Report 
seems to lean heavily on reportage seen in 
Down to Earth because more or less the 
same set of people has been involved in 
bringing out the Citizens’ Report. (There 
are, of course, bloomers such as “INSAT 
data from an American satellite.” But, to 
reiterate, the flavour of a generalised doc¬ 
ument on the state of the envirorunent is 
back, and hopefully it will be maintained 
in the future. 

As usual, the document is well pro¬ 
duced with the lay-out making for 
easy reading. The announcement 
about the Sixth Report appears in 
the inside,cover of the Fifth Report 
itself and the proposed contents sug¬ 
gest that it will be a mix of both the 
kinds of frameworks used for the 
Citizens’ Reports so far. It will 
include the generalised overview as 
well as a specialised volume on the 
ecology of the Eastern Himalayas. 
However, when it is slated for release 
has not been indicated, though the 
suggestion in the introduction is that 
the publication of the Cidzens’ Reprts is 
from now likely to be an annual event. 

B eing a research-odented public inter¬ 
est otganisadon, the CSE has always 
given importance to data and, from that per- 
speedve, the addidon of a stadsdcal database 
on various aspects of environment to the 
scope of the Citizens’ Report is noteworthy. 
As the introduedon points out, stadsdes on 
environment are scattered all over the place, 
not easily accessible. The attempt here has 
been to compile as much data as could be 
found in one place. This database has been 
issued as a companion volume to the main 
document The two tt^ether should con- 
sdtute an important refenmee document for 
the public and policymakers alike. 

The present I^iort is, on the one hand, 
an assessment of the future of environment 
in this countiy as WF enter the next centuiy 
and, on the other, an indictment of policies 
that have been pursued by govemmentafter 
government wmch have gone link bqnond 
pious statements in gl^ government 
teponsandpolidcal rhetoric. On theground 
it might appear that the counoy has reached 
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a point of no return. What the report says is 
that if India learns from the outstanding work 
done in rural areas like Ralegan Sid^ in 
Maharashtra in the 1970s and 1980s, and 
more recendy in Sukhotnajri, a village near 
Chandigarh, and Jhabua district in Madhya 
Pradesh, it is possible to reverse ecological 
poverty (ofland d^radation) through people’s 
participadon and community-based natural 
regeneration. Indeed, efforts to replicate these 
success stories in various parts of Haryana, 
Punjab and Madhya Pradesh has demonstrat¬ 
ed that it is possible to wipe out rural economic 
poverty through this approach in the next 20 
years. 


W HILE this provides hope, the picture 
on the urban front is one of despair. 
With increasing pollution, traffic congestion, 
dirt and filth, all products of the headlong 
rush into a consumerist lifestyle, life in Indian 
cities and towns will become unbearable as 
we enter the 20th century. There is no suc¬ 
cess story to recount on the urban front, let 
alone to make efforts to replicate, is the sad 
picture that the Report conveys. The Report 
brings together the host of challenges that lies 
ahead in the march towards sustainable devel¬ 
opment and a green millennium and calls for 
“good democracy, gocxl governance and good 


science”. 

As in the case of all the earlier reports, this 
one too carries a “Statement of Shared 
Concern” which is signed by a host of “con¬ 
cerned citizens”, many of whom happen to 
be CSE staffers. The conclusion of the Shared 
Concern of the Second Citizens’ report was: 
"... India requires an imaginative political and 
honest political system, in which elections are 
fought without black money, contraaors and 
land speculators are put under control, the 
industrialist who pollutes is prosecuted... the 
land can be greened and the environment 
improved, but only if people who control the 
socioeconomic system can learn to control 
their greed.”Thestatementin the latest report 
says: *While the political system has deterio¬ 
rated even more than what it was in the 1980s, 
the latter part of our conclusion has been 
proved right...” 

There is an important essay here that 
focusses on the not-so-obvious role of cor¬ 
ruption among government functionaries 
and officials in environmental degradation, 
which once again underscores the importance 
of good governance that can tackle me men¬ 
ace of corruption at all levels. The moot ques¬ 
tion is: Will the document make a dent on 
political thinking, and will environment 
become an electoral issue, coming as it does 
at the time of elections? Or will it be rejqat- 
ed to theshdves of bureaucrats, as happened 
in the case of the earlier Qtizens’ Reports? B 


Fomenting 

communalism 


LYLA BAVADAM 


O N July 20, two Muslim boys in 
Ahmedabad tried to stop a group of 
Hindu boys from teasing another 
Muslim boy, who they knew was men¬ 
tally disturbed. Twelve days of commu¬ 
nal rioting followed the incident; eight 
persons were killed and several injured. 

The Bharatiya Janata Party 
Government in Gujarat attempted to 
argue that the riots were not communal 
in character but were driven by a sponta¬ 
neous upsurge of patriotic feelings over 
the Kargil war. However, an investigative 
report released by the Committee for 
People’s Democratic Rights (CPDR) in 
August showed that such claims were friv¬ 
olous. 

A three-member CPDR team, led by 
PA Sebastian, a Mumbai-based lawyer, 
toured the affected areas and met victims, 
social otganisations and police personnel 
on August 7 and 8. Its finding, published 
as a 15-page report titled “Communal 
Riots in Ahmedabad”, concludes: “A 
careful analysis of the chain of events 
shows that the a^resson, were the lead¬ 
ers and aaivists ofthe Sangh Parivar and 
the viaims were Muslims." According to 


the report, Muslims too “indulged in vio¬ 
lence but it was in the nature of defence 
and retaliation." 

The report documents the build-up 
to the riots through July. It was engi¬ 
neered through six key events, which in 
themselves were of seemingly litde con¬ 
sequence. The first of these was the cele¬ 
bration of the Indian cricket team’s 
victory over Pakistan in a World Cup 
match, which was marked by deliberate 
ostentation in Muslim areas. Provocative 
and anti-Muslim slogans were raised at 
these celebrations. In one instance, BJP 
and Bajrang Dal workers shouted: 
“l.ahore bus se Lahore Jao" (Go to Lahore 
on the Lahore bus). 'Fhc slogan was tar¬ 
geted against Muslims and this, the report 
pointed out, was “a crude attempt to 
equate the Muslim citizens of India and 
Pakistan”. 

Union HomeMinisterLK. Advani’s 
subsequent visit to his constituency, 
Ciandhinagar, became the next pretext for 
communal mobilisation. Advani accom¬ 
panied the ashes of a soldier from the area, 
who was killed in action in Kaigil. Slogans 
shouted at a public meeting addressed by 
Advani turn^ from anti-Pakistan to anti- 
Muslim. Significandy, soon after the 
meeting, the BJP, the Vishwa Hindu 
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Parishad (VHP) and the Bajrang Dal 
' opened offices in M^ani Nagar, the sol¬ 
dier’s neighbourhood. Local residents told 
the CPDR that the activities carried out 
from these offices were decidedly commu- 
j nal, a position which was supported by 
Deputy Commissioner of Police Vinod 
Mai. He said that the police had addressed 
letters to local parties asking them to 
“restrain their cadres from precipitating a 
communal situation.” 

I Onjuly 8, the conflict escalated. Stones 
were thrown at an Id-e-Milad procession, 
participants of which, ironii^ly, were 
shouting anti-Pakistan and and-Nawaz 
Sharif slogans. Su days later, the annual 
Jagannath rath yatra was used to vitiate the 
atmosphere further. Several localides 
throu^ which the yatra passes have a his¬ 
tory of communal conflia, and according 
' to the report, no effort to provoke another 
one was missed this time. Devotees at the 
yatra traditionally chant the slogan “Jai ran 
I chod, makhan chof in praise of the deity, 
Krishna. This year, while the yatra passed 
through sensitive areas, the slogan “makhan 
chor was changed to “Mian chor”, a refer¬ 
ence describing Muslims as thieves. 

The CPDR report records that at this 
! ^ year’s yatra, the VHP distributed leaflets 
containing yet another allegation, which is 
often a central theme of Hindu communal 
mobilisations. One such leaflet spoke of an 
“international conspiracy of 
Christians/Muslims to abduct Hindu girls, 
tempt them... take on Hindu names to 
hoodwink them.” It says: “They tempt 
them with offers of marriage and then cheat 
them.” Local presidents told the CPDR 
that the Muslim community had gone out 
of its way to resist such provocation, with 
its ordinary members staying indoors while 
I community leaders visited the Jagannath 
temple and offered Rs. 51,000 by way of 
donation as a gesture of inter-religious 
I amity. 

On July 17, Sonia Gandhi addressed 
a well-attended public meeting in 
Ahmedabad. The CPDR analysis shows 
I that this was the decisive moment that, in 
\ retrospect, appears to have unnerved the 
I BJP, and apparendy the Hindu Right 
, decided to act. The first incident of vio- 
I lence came on July 20 at Kadiya Naka in 
Daryapur, where the two Muslim boys 
attempted to end the harassment of a 
ment^ly disturbed boy. Severely beaten, 
the boys tried twice to file a formal police 
complaint. On both occasions, police per¬ 
sonnel were unavailable. An angry crowd 
that had mthered in Daryapur threw 
stones at me local police Stations, llte 
police responded with a lathichaige, and 


were supported by stone-throwing by 
some lo<^ Hindus. 

According to the report: an hour after 
the first dash, three Muslim boys were 
stabbed to death in Daryapur; rioting broke 
out in the area and spread to Kaupur and 
Saraspur; and one more Muslim was killed 
in these riots. On the same day, in nearby 
Saraspur district, the Muslim chawl (slum 
housing complex) at Jalampuri was 
attacked by a mob of up to 200 men. The 
residents informed the CPDR team that 
they received no help from the Sharkota 
policestation. Alocal resident, Mohammad 
HanifSeth, told the CPDR team: “As many 
as 300 families had to flee and take shelter 
in the Kalapur railway station”. 

On July 23, VHP activists began 
shouting anti-Muslim slogans and throw¬ 
ing stones at Muslim-owned food stalls in 
Gomtipur district. A luxury bus owned 
by a Muslim was burned. The police were 
called in, but they only charged a Muslim 
with looting one of his co-religionist’s 
stalls. The local Magistrate’s bail order in 
this case, as quoted by the CPDR, suc- 
cinedy pointed’out that “it was unbeliev¬ 
able that a Muslim looted a 
Muslim-owned stall”. 

Charges of police bias also emerged 
from a July 28 attack on some 180 
Muslim families in Guptanagar, where 
officers are alleged to have beaten women 
with rifle butts. The last violent incident 
was reported on July 31, when one of the 
Muslim owners of a restaurant died of 
burn injuries after communally inspired 
attackers set the establishment on fire. 
The arsonists were named in a first infor¬ 
mation report as VHP and Bajrang Dal 
workers, one of whom the CPDR report 
identifies as the president of the Bajrang 
Dal unit in Ahmedabad. 

All evidence points to the faa that the 
riots were an attempt by the Hindu Right 
to whip up communal frenzy prior to elec¬ 
tions. The report says that the basic motive 
of the Hindu Right in engineering the vio¬ 
lence was to bring about a communal con¬ 
solidation. Girish Patel of the Lok Adhikar 
Sangh said that Shankersinh Vaghela’s 
alliance with the Congress(I) had left the 
Sangh Parivar “desperately seeking an issue 
to mobilise the Hindu masses”. 

As the CPDR has demanded, the elec¬ 
tion-eve riots and their handling deserve 
a judicial inquiry. In the absence of a 
meaningful inquir^ and real administra¬ 
tion of justice, this round of riots, like sev¬ 
eral odiers that have marked 
Ahmedabad’s troubled history, would 
only be another phase in the tipping apart 
of me city’s social fabric. ■ 
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India s billion 

WHh the birth of the billionth Indian, os estimated by the U.N's 
Population Division, one in every six people in the world is an Indian. 


LAXMI MUKTHY 


T ''HE billionth Indian has been born. 

-I According to estimates released by the 
Population Division of the Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs of the 
United Nations, this event took place on 
August 15. The announcement was 
received with considerable surprise, since 
Indian estimates had placed the event as 
far away as May 2000. Officials at the 
Union Ministry of Health and Family 
Welfare insist that India is still short of the 
billion mark by about 12 million. The 
exact date is yet to be fixed by the techni¬ 
cal committee on Population Projection. 

The announcement by the U.N. 
Population Division took even other U.N. 
agencies by surprise. The U.N. Population 
Fund (UNFPA), which has been gearing 
for its Day of Six Billion, was somewhat 
deflated when the “Day of the Billionth 
Indian” stole some of the momentum of 
the build-up to the campaign. 

According to UNFPA estimates, the 
world population will reach the six-billion 
mark on October 12 - only 12 years after 
the five-billion mark. From 1804, when the 
world passed the one-billion mark, it took 
123 years to reach the two-billion mark in 
1927; 33 yean to reach three-billion mark 
in 1960; 14 yean to reach the four-billion 
mark in 1974. The landmark of five billion 
was crossed 13yean later, on July 11,1987, 
a day which the governing council of the 
United Nations Development Programme 
(UNDP) sug^ed retrospectively in 1989 
should be ^served annually as World 
Population Day. The intent behind this 
obKtvance was to “focus attention on the 
urgency and importance of population 
issues, their impaa on development and 
the environment, and on the need to find 
solutions to these concerns.” The theme for 
the 1999 World Population Day, “Count 
up to the Day of Six Billion”, was intend¬ 
ed to drive home the message that although 
world population growth 1^ slowed, pop¬ 
ulation is still growing-adding 78 million 
people every year. C 

Of the total increase in world popu¬ 


lation, 60 per cent is contributed by just 
10 countries. India tops the list - con¬ 
tributing 21 per cent, with China second 
at 15 per cent. With India reaching the 
one-billion mark, one in every she people 
in the world is an Indian. Yet it is clear 
that the population growth rate the world 
over is slowing. The growth rate of 1.33 
per cent a year between 1995 and 2000 is 
significantly less than the peak growth 
rate of 2.04 per cent between 1965 and 
1970. In the developing countries, fami¬ 
ly size has reduced by h^f in the last three 
decades. 

On October 28, 1998, the UNFPA 
moved the Day of Six Billion from June 



Of tile total hicieaM In world 
population, 60 per cent Is eontrlbuted 
byJustlOeouiitffes. India tops the list, 
oontribiiting 21 per cent. 


16 to October 12,1999. Dr. Nafis Sadiq, 
Executive Director, UNFPA, said: “This 
is very encouraging news.” Yet a closer 
look reveals that there are distressing rea¬ 
sons underlying the apparent population 
slowdown. The UNFPA itself admits that 
this IS, according to the revised estimates, 
partly a result of the HIV/AIDS (Human 
Immunodeficiency Virus/Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome) pan¬ 
demic. For instance, in Botswana, one of 
the countries hardest hit, one adult in four 
IS infected with HIV. 

I N any case, how relevant is the precise 
date of crossing cither the billion mark 
or the six-billion mark? In a vast country 
like India, exact projections are near 
impossible and estimates may be way off 
the mark. While fixing exact dates on 
these events may be of mere statistical 
interest, they do serve to whip up a col¬ 
lective frenzy about the population 
“explosion”. It is brought home to us that 
every sixth person in the world will be an 
Indian. Cause for celebration? Or alarm? 
The latter, if the international media are 
anything to go by. 

A case in point would be a “news 
brieT of the Worldwatch Institute by 
Lester Brown and Brian Halweil, authors 
of Beyond Malthus: Nineteen Dimensions 
of the PopuLttton Challenge, a neo- 
Malthusian analysis centred on “over”- 
population as the major causative fiictor 
of food scarcity and environmental degra¬ 
dation. The authors outline a gloomy pic¬ 
ture for India: “Well before hitting the 
one billion mark, the demands of India’s 
population were outrunning its natural 
resource base. This can be seen in its 
shrinking forests, deteriorating range- 
lands, and foiling water tables.” They 
quote the International Water 
Management Institute (IWMI) which 
estimates that aquifer depletion could 
reduce India’s grain harvest by one- 
fourth. The gloomy prognosis continues 
with a dire warning of political anarchy: 
“Falling water tables will likely lead to ris¬ 
ing grain prices on a scale that could desta- 
binse not only grain markets, but possibly 
the government itself.” And in conclu¬ 
sion, the authors intone: “The principal 
threat now may not be military i^tession 
ftom without but population growdi 
from within.” 

The presentation of population 
growth as a security threat stems from a 
supposed causal relationship between 
population pressures and resource scarci- 
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ties. The main proponent of the scarcity- 
conflict model, Canadian political scien¬ 
tist Thomas Homcr-Dixon, suggests that 
environmentally induced internal con¬ 
flict in turn causes states to fragment or 
become more authoritarian, seriously dis¬ 
rupting international security. The scarci¬ 
ty-conflict model today largely informs 
foreign policy, besides population and 
environmental policies. This perspective 
ignores the other, more important, con¬ 
tributory factors of environmental degra¬ 
dation - colonial forest policies which laid 
the ground for the ravaging of forests by 
contractors and the government, 
inequitable consumption patterns, and 
polluting technology. Moreover, it 
ignores the organic relationship with 
nature shared by many indigenous and 
rural communities. Human beings are 
not merely rapacious consumers of the 
earth’s resources, in some social para¬ 
digms they also protect and nurture the 
earth. The unsustainable depletion of nat¬ 
ural resources is more characteristic of an 
urban, industrial society. Rural Indian 
women have spearheaded ecological 
movements, questioned the dominant 
development paradigm, and campaigned 
for a more sustainable model. 

In India, the consumption by the 
highest income group (1.44 per cent of 
the population), of electricity, petroleum 
products and machine-based household 
appliances - products that have global 
environmental impact - is about 75 per 
cent of the total. For instance, the land 
diverted from food crop production to 
floriculture not only adversely impacts on 
nutritional levels, but degrades the envi¬ 
ronment with high pesticide and fertiliz¬ 
er use. 

The consumption pattern of the elite 
in any Third World country is compara¬ 
ble to the relationship between that coun¬ 
try and the “developed” world. In Latin 
America, for instance, vast tracts of valu¬ 
able rainforest were cleared for cattle 
ranching. Owing to favourable tariff 
treatment, most of the beef in Latin 
America is exported to the United States, 
much of it for use in f^t-food chains or 
for pet food. The average Central 
American eats less beef than the average 
house-cat in the U.S. Every Nonh 
American child consumes as much ener¬ 
gy as three Japanese, six Mexicans, 12 
Chinese, 33 Indians, 147 Bangladeshis, 
281 Tanzanians or 422 Ethiopians. 

1 = PAT, algebraic equation put 
forth in the WOs by Paul Ehrlich and 
John Holdien^ measures the impact of 
humans o environment (I) as the 


produa of the number ofpeople (P), afflu¬ 
ence/the amount of goods consumed per 
person (A), and the pollution generated by 
technology per good consumed (T). This 
analysis rails to account for various com¬ 
plexities such as who among the mono¬ 
lithic P is responsible for what, and the 
how and why behind pollution. While the 
global population reaches the six-billion 
mark, it is worthwhile to remember that 
just under 25 per cent of the world’s pop¬ 
ulation consumes about 75 per cent of the 
world’s resources and energy, and the 
same fraction generates most of the 
world’s waste and global atmospheric pol¬ 
lution. The Pentagon, for instance, is the 
largest single consumer of energy in the 
U.S. and generates a tonne of toxic waste 
every minute. It is the “luxury” emissions 
of the rich that generate almost 90 per cent 
of the ozone-depleting chlorofluorocar- 
bons (CFCs) and two-thirds of carbon 
dioxide emissions, rather than the “sur¬ 
vival” emissions of the poor. However, the 
“consumption explosion”, with its disas¬ 
trous implications, appears to engender 
less fear in the public consciousness than 
the “population explosion”. 

Yet the belief that all people use 
resources and create waste, and large fam¬ 
ilies use more resources and create more 
waste, gained currency among most inter¬ 
national development agencies which put 
population high on their agendas for 
problem-solving. The ‘T’ component of 
the debate - the highest-polluting indus¬ 
trial processes that provide consumer 
goods for the wealthiest fifth of humani¬ 
ty - arc controlled almost entirely by men 
in the most powerful transnational cor¬ 
porations and governments, which man- 
ufiicture chemicals and weapons of mass 
destruction, with the main goal of max¬ 
imising economic growth and profit. Yet 
policies of “population control” are tar¬ 
geted at the “poorest of the poor” - insti¬ 
tutionally powerless women whose main 
goal is survival and have larger numbers 
of children for complex reasons that range 
from inunediate survival and necessity to 
high infant mortality, lack of access to 
health services and patriarchal control 
over reproduction. 

India has one of the longest-running 
population programmes in the world, and 
Indian women, especially those from the 
poorer sections, have been subject to a 
population reduction progranune garbed 
in euphemisms ranging from “fomily 
planning" to “family welfare” and now 
“reproductive hedth”. Sterilisation 
accounts for 71 per cent of conttacepdon 
practice in India and the procedure js usu¬ 


ally performed after achieving a fiunily 
size of three or four children. Although it 
is an effective opdon of birth control fot 
the individual woman, it does not have a 
significant demographic impact. To 
reduce birth rates dramatically, spacing 
methods have to gain primacy. From a 
policy-maker’s perspective, long-acting 
hormonal contraceptives such as injecta- 
bles (Net En and Depo Provera) and 
implants such as Norplant are “ideal” 
because they are provider-controlled. 
Women need not be relied upon to 
remember taking the pill, or to keep 
intrauterine devices in place, and men 
need not be persuaded to use condoms. 
The shift to long-acting, hazardous con¬ 
traceptives is justified on the plea that 
birth rates have to be brought down in a 
hurry - the price that women pay with 
their health is irrelevant. 

The much-touted “paradigm shift” in 
population policy following the 
International Conference on Population 
and Development (ICPD) in Cairo in 
1994 pressured governments to depart 
from “demographic imperative” language 
and accommodate women’s perspectives. 
Yet real changes have yet to take place. 
The panic about population explosions 
tends to overtake concerns of empower¬ 
ing women and enlarging the coverage of 
primary health care. The Delhi 
Population Bill, which was recently intro¬ 
duced in the Delhi Assembly, contains 
harsh disincentives for those who have 
more than two children. 

For many decades it has been known 
that birth rates are affected by a variety of 
parameters - the means of production, 
that is, whether the economy is in subsis¬ 
tence or industrialised mode; women’s 
status and education; family structures; 
women’s participation in the labour force, 
and so on. Though Indian representatives 
at the first WorldCongress on Population 
in Bucharest in 1975 popularised the slo¬ 
gan “Development is the best contracep¬ 
tive”, official policy has concentrated 
almost exclusively on the provision of 
contraceptives. The technological “solu¬ 
tion” of developing more efifeaive con¬ 
traceptives is a politically safer option than 
genuine changes which impact on birth 
rates - land reform, expansion of social 
services and a just distribution of 
resources. It is this paradigm which has to 
shift for birth rates^o fiul and equitable 
development to take place. I 

L4xmi Murtkf is mi activist and researcher its 
population and gender issues. She it associated 
with the non-governmental organisation, SaheU. 
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I NUCLEAR ISSUES 


Questions about capabilities 

in the light of experiences worldwide, it is impossible to accept the claims that Pokhran-ll has 
established all-round weopons capability for India. Yet such claims are behind the grandiose 
vision of India's nuclear future prepared by the National Security Advisory Board. 


T. JAYARAMAN 


T he draft Indian Nuclear Doctrine 
(dIND) prepared by the National 
Security Advisory Board (NSAB) is the 
most hawkish document to emerge so far 
on the nuclear weapons issue from any 
official or institutional body associated 
with the Government of India. 

Although it may, on superficial read- 
I ing, seem to be a fleshing out of the details 
of the broad nuclear defence posture out¬ 
lined earlier by the government, particu¬ 
larly in Prime Minister Atal Behari 
Vajpayee’s Rajya Sabha speech of 
December 15, 1998, the document in 
practice stakes out a far more aggressive 
position on the issue of nuclear weapon- 
isation. 

While formally reiterating the posi¬ 
tion that India should build a credible, 
minimum nuclear deterrent, the docu¬ 
ment, in outlining the details of the pro¬ 


posed nuclear doctrine, prescribes in fact 
an open-ended, far-reaching programme 
of nuclear weaponisation with maximal 
capabilities. 

The ambitious reach of the pro¬ 
gramme outlined in the dIND follows 
di reedy from the one-sided emphasis that 
IS placed on the credible in the “credible, 
minimum deterrence” mantra. The min¬ 
imum, except for its initial ritual invoca¬ 
tion, finds little mention in the rest of the 
document. The crux of the matter is made 
clear in the key formulation of para 2.2 
of dlND that statesi'The requirements 
of deterrence should be carefully weighed 
in the design of Indian nuclear forces and 
in the strategy to provide for a level of 
capability consistent with maximum 
credibility, survivability, effectiveness, 
safety and security.” Despite the subse¬ 
quent statement that the basic doctrine is 
one of “retaliation only”, it is clear that it 
is the vision of para 2.2 that animates the 
rest of the document. 


The scope and quality of the nuclear 
arsenal and nuclear capabilities that the 
dIND subsequently prescribes would 
delight the heart of any nuclear 
weaponeer. India’s nuclear forces are to 
be such that they can “respond with puni¬ 
tive retaliation should deterrence foil”. 
They are to be based on a “triad of air¬ 
craft, mobile land-based missiles and sea- 
based assets in keeping with the objectives 
outlined”. In other words, even subma¬ 
rine-launched missiles carrying nuclear 
warheads are on the agenda. The nuclear 
forces and their command and control are 
to be “effective, enduring, diverse, flexi¬ 
ble and responsive to requirements”. 

The nuclear forces envisaged are to be 
not just survivable, but designed to 
“endure repetitive attrition attempa with 
adequate retaliatory capabilities for a 
punishing strike which would be unac¬ 
ceptable to the aggressor”. In other words, 
the nuclear forces are supposed to survive 
multiple strikes by any nuclear aggressor 
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and then still be able to respond with pun¬ 
ishing force. Survivability is to be aided 
by “mobility, deception and dispersion”. 
The dIND repeatedly emphasises that 
India’s nuclear forces must be ready for 
quick action. 

They must be able to shift from 
“peacetime deployment to fully employ¬ 
able forces in the shortest possible time,” 
and the efficacy of India’s nuclear deter¬ 
rent is to be maximised by, among other 
things, the “timeliness” of the response. 
The fact that this emphasis will push 
India’s proclaimed no-first-use policy 
much closer to that of a launch-on-warn¬ 
ing or launch-under-attack strategy is not 
allowed to stand in the way of pursuing 
the “credibility” and “effectiveness” of 
the proposed nuclear deterrent. 

If these prescriptions were to be fol¬ 
lowed through to the letter, nuclear 
weapons could become the new growth 
industry in India. And if global tenders 
could be floated for such projects, India 
would have a queue of multinationals at 
its door, clamouring to be let in on a piece 
of the action. But regrettably, nuclear 
weapons and associated technologies are 
a closed-door affair, jealously guarded 
and not for export. The NSAB’s vision 
has to be realised by purely indigenous 
efforts and it is here that reality intrudes 
on hawkish dreams in a rude fashion. 

The problem is that India’s technical 
capabilities in the area of nuclear 
weapons, their delivery systems and com¬ 
mand and control are nowhere near the 
levels required by the dIND. Nor is it 
clear how these capabilities could be 
enhanced to the levels demanded by the 
dIND in the medium or long term, given 
the various constraints that operate on the 
development of indigenous capabilities 
in the defence sector and the country’s 
track record in this area. 

T he first issue in this respect is the 
limited range of capabilities in the 
design of nuclear weapons that has been 
achieved by Pokhran-II, both in tetms of 
reliability, in the militaty sense of the 
term, and safety (to the users, that is). 
Following Pokhran-II, Indian nuclear 
weaponeers can build basic fission 
weapons of the implosion-type using plu¬ 
tonium as the fission fuel. One such war¬ 
head was tested on May 11 last year. The 
information on the suivkiloton tests, and 
the statements of the Department of 
Atomic Eaergy (DAE) on the range of 
ntylea ns codes that were tested 
thereii .sulgest that some capability 
exists ft f wMUons in the shape and size 


of the warheads. However, it is not clear 
that the capability to build reliable fission 
weapons of the most advanced designs, 
including ‘levitated’ pit fission weapons, 
has been achieved. 

These have two important implica¬ 
tions for the scope of the arsenal demand¬ 
ed by the dlND. The first is that not too 
much leeway will be available in the choice 
of delivery systems. Submarine-based mis¬ 
siles, for instance, will require the careful 
minimising of weight without loss of yield 
and the ability to pack warheads with the 
same yield into smaller and smaller spaces. 
It appears unlikely that Pokhran-II has 
delivered such a capability. Secondly, the 
timeliness of response demanded by the 
dIND su^ests that weapons must be 
designed so that the fissile material would 
be already sealed and in place in the war¬ 
head, with many such warheads ready on 
board various delivery systems. 

Imponantly, the safety requirements 
for .sealed-pit designs include extensive 
testing in the hydro-nuclear range, some¬ 
thing that has not been undertaken so far. 
Nor does the DAE appear to have ade¬ 
quately tested three-dimensional 
weapons codes that are required to design 
‘safe’ sealed-pit designs. 

The other important aspect of India’s 
current nucleat weapons capability is that 
reliable and safe boosted fission-weapons 
or thermonuclear weapons capabilities 
simply do not exist. Without entering 
into the merits of the controversy over the 
yields of the thermonuclear device that 
was tested at Pokhran, it is clear from the 
entire history of the nucleat weapons 
business that one test does not make for 
a reliable weapons capability. To make 
matters more complicated, the ther¬ 
monuclear device tested had a boosted fis¬ 
sion weapon as its weapon primary stage. 
There has been therefore no independent 
test of a boosted fission weapon either. 
Without thermonuclear weapons or 
boosted fission weapons it is not clear 
how the dIND’s claimed objective of a 
deterrent capability to inflict unaccept¬ 
able damage on “any potential amressot” 
is to be achieved. If the words of the dIND 
are to be taken at face value, the term 
‘potential aggressor’ includes even the 
United Sutes. It would be strange to 
imagine that India could build a deter¬ 
rent (even if, for argument’s sake, that 
piece of nuclear theology were to be 
oanted any credibility at all) based sole¬ 
ly on fission weapons ^nst a nuclear 
weapons state like the U.S. 

Nuclear weaponisation perse is bad 
enough but worse could be in store if it 


is pursued on the lines indicated by the 
dIND. If any thermonuclear arsenal were 
to be built on current capabilities, it 
would be highly unreliable and unsafe. 
And this state of affairs could not be reme¬ 
died without further extensive testing. 
The logic of the dIND if taken seriously 
would inevitably lead to the breaking of 
the moratorium on further nuclear 
weapons testing that is currently in place, 
a fact that the luminaries of the NSAB 
would not have been unaware of. 

T he claim of the DAE that the cur¬ 
rent nuclear weapons*codes and the 
tests conducted at Pokhran are sufficient 
is completely untenable in the light of the 
experience of nuclear weapons states like 
France. This is a particularly illuminat¬ 
ing example for understanding the 
weapons test requirements of a full- 
fledged Indian nuclear weapons pro¬ 
gramme, for several reasons. First, the 
Ftench nuclear weapons programme is by 
and large an indigenous enon like the 
Indian one. Secondly, France has tried to 
bypass the roifte of several incremental 
design changes and tested only a few basic 
designs. Thirdly, the French programme 
was one of the last to take off and its lat¬ 
est weapon, an advanced warhead 
designed for use on submarine-launched 
missiles, began development only in the 
late 1980s. So like the Indian weapons 
programme, the French one would also 
have benefited from the recent develop¬ 
ments in basic scientific know-how as 
well as in computing power, over and 
above the extensive experience that they 
alteady possessed. Nevertheless French 
weaponeers thought it prudent to con¬ 
duct 22 tests even for the latest weapon. 

Significantly, President Jacques 
Chirac declared in a television talk-show 
in September 1995, that France did not 
“have the technology for small weapons” 
(even though he out the possibility 
of further development ofsuch weapons). 
Clearly, despite the extensive testingdone 
earlier, the French did not consider their 
technology adequate in some areas of 
nuclear weapons. 

Ip the light of such experiences 
worldwide, it is impossible to accept the 
claims of the defence arid atomic tnetff 
esablishments that Pokhtan-Il has estab^ 
lished all-round weapons capability for 
India. But undouBlemy these exaggerat¬ 
ed claims are veiy much behind the sabre- 
ratding of the NSAB and its grandiose 
vision of India’s nuclear future. In an 
interview to the Times of India published 
on August 22, Chairman the Atomic 
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The ocean euiface frothe during a French underwater nuclear teat near the PacHIc 
atoll of Mururoa In 1995. 


Energy Commission (AEC) Dr. R. 
Chidambaram declared; “Our country 
has full capability to provide technologi¬ 
cal back-up to the Indian nuclear doc¬ 
trine.” And further: “R&D capability and 
technological expertise, which we have 
for every area related to nuclear technol-; 
ogy, will enable India to maintain a cred¬ 
ible nuclear deterrent as enunciated in the 
doctrine (emphasis added).” On another 
occasion, in an interview to the Press 
T rust of India that set off a round of com¬ 
petitive boasting between India and 
Pakistan about neutron bomb capability, 
the AEC Chairman was quoted as saying 
that India can design and build nuclear 
weapons of“ any type or size” (The Hindu, 
August 17, 1999). 

I NDIAN capabilities with regard to the 
development of delivery systems are 
clearly somewhat of a secondary issue in 
the context of the dIND, given the exag¬ 
gerated claims about the development of 
nuclear warheads. But even on this front, 
the sabre-ratding of the NSAB is under¬ 
pinned by the lack of a sober assessment 
of the capabilities of Indian S&T in this 
area. It is undoubtedly true that with the 
development of Prithvi and the further 
development of Agni-ll India’s nuclear 
weapons would have a moderate reach. 
And this capability could cenainly be 
achieved in the medium-term. But the 
requirements of the dIND are consider¬ 
ably higher, including the development 
of Inter-Condnemal Ballistic Missiles 
(ICBMs), subtnarine-launched balletic 
missikf, and possible tactical nuclear 


weapons for induction in the Army. 

The truth is that the Indian armed 
forces are heavily dependent on import¬ 
ed equipment. There is not a single com¬ 
bat aircraft in service that is indigenously 
produced. In the midst of the Kargil near¬ 
war situation, India was hurriedly shop¬ 
ping internationally for shells for its 
imported artillery. The long-promised 
and much-talked-about Light Combat 
Aircraft (LCA) is yet to be completed in 
prototype form. It is not clear when, if 
ever, it would be a production line item. 
The development of even conventional 
arms is enmeshed in diftlculues and time 
and cost overruns. India’s indigenous 
software expertise does not extend in the 
same f^hion to electronic and commu¬ 
nication hardware, where imports play an 
important and crucial role. Indeed, Dr. 
A.P.J. Abdul Kalam himself estimates, in 
his book Vision 2020, that India is self- 
reliant only with regard to about 30 per 
cent of its defence needs. But any recog¬ 
nition of this reality is missing in the 
dIND. The feet that any accelerated 
move towards weaponisation would 
attract sanctions that would have a seri¬ 
ous negative effect even on conventional 
arms capabilities clearly does not bother 
the gung-ho hawks of the NSAB, who 
desire a state-of-the-art nuclear arsenal 
and command and control system. 

The misplaced emphasis in the dIND 
on the ‘crctfible’ in the “credible, mini¬ 
mum deterrence”, in the absence of a real 
technological capability to back it up, 
could be dismissed as a farcical exercise, 
if it were not for some very real dangers 


that follow from its presaiptions. With 
its complete dependence on nuclear the¬ 
ology, panicularly deterrence theory 
together with the variant of “damage 
unacceptable to the aggressor”, it is 
unsurprising to find that the dIND fails 
to take into account the issue of peace and 
security in South Asia, which is already 
seriously threatened by the first halting 
moves towards weaponisation. 

The guiding principle is “India’s 
strategic interests”, an ambiguous term 
that could cloak all manner of super¬ 
power ambitions and posturing, and not 
security. 

Despite the posturing that India’s 
nuclear forces are direct^ against any 
potential nuclear threat, it is clear that the 
real confrontation will continue to be 
mainly with Pakistan and secondarily with 
China. Several commenutors on nuclear 
issues in South Asia have repeatedly point¬ 
ed to the feet that it is unlikely that any 
command and control system can cope 
with the awesome requirements imposra 
by the geographical proximity of Indfe and 
Pakistan. They have also drawn attention 
to the feet that the low technological level 
of the two nations would contribute to the 
lowering of the threshold for a nuclear out¬ 
break, due to accidental, unauthorised or 
deliberate use of nuclear weapons. Despite 
the perfunctory noting of nuclear weapons 
safety and security issues in the dIND, the 
rest of its formulauons run patendy 
counter to such consideradons. 

In a deeper sense, the country and 
society most seriously threatened by 
Indian nuclear weaponisation is India 
and Indian society itself. The fer-reach- 
ing programme of nuclear weaponisation 
prescribed by the dIND would engender 
a serious negative shift in the priorities of 
Indian S&T, away from development 
issues that need urgent attention, towards 
an inevitable militarisation of science and 
technology. The pursuit of the mad-cap 
vision of India’s hawks would consume 
substantial resources, even if the goals set 
are never reached. 

This is hardly the vision of free India 
that inspired its freedom struggle. India’s 
Strangeloves are well aware ofmis feet. In 
demanding that India possess “the will to 
employ nuclear weapons”, the dlND in 
fact unequivocally advocates that India 
abandon any moral values in its politics 
and discard any peace-oriented value sys¬ 
tem underlying its foreign and nuclear 
policies. ■ 

Dr. T Ji^ramm IS a theoreticalfhysicut at the 
Imtitute of Mathematical Sciences, Chennai. 





■ POLITICS & BUSINESS 


Voters and consumers 


Viewing politics through the prism of marketing management could provide a perspective on the past 
and insights into the future. 


D. SAMPATH KUMAR 


T O thelayperson, it would appear that 
there is very little to choose among 
the multitude of laundry detergent 
brands on offer on supermarket shelves 
from competing manufacturers, much 
less among the many brands from one 
manufacturer. But Procter & Gamble, 
the United States-based major in con¬ 
sumer products would disagree. The 
company has not one but ten brands of 
detergents for the U.S. market alone - 
each targeted at what it believes to be dis¬ 
tinct consumer segments. 

The variety is bewildering. There is, 
for instance, “Tide”, a feirly popular 
brand, with its promise of an all-purpose 
detergent wash. “When Tide is in, dirt is 
out,” goes the advertising slogan. The 
nine other brands cater to different con¬ 
sumer needs for detergents with a variety 
of attributes. Customers can have the 
choice of a detergent being made avail¬ 
able in solid or liquid form. They can also 
choose to have it as a concentrate or mixed 
with inert material - as is commonly done 
in the industry. Then there is choice avail¬ 
able in terms of - with a fragrance and 
without, in combination with a bleach¬ 
ing agent or a fabric softener, a detergent 
for washing baby’s clothes, and so on. 

It is tempting to conclude that such 
an array of choice is a case of overkill on 
the pan of P&G. On the other hand, it 
does seem that there indeed exists a 
diverse range of customer needs in a prod- 
ua as commonplace as a detergent. At 
least, the success of the company in the 
marketplace would seem to suggest that. 
The company, after all, posted in 1998 a 
turnover of $40 billion (detergents 
account for a big chunk of it) and net prof¬ 
its close to $4 billion. 

N OW, if the consuming public can be 
differentiated in ten different ways 
with regard to their expectations from 
sqmethine as commonplace as a deter- 
CTt, it wiu be naive to think that the pub¬ 
lic dknnot be so segmentated vrith regard 


to their differing expectations in the 
choice of a particular political party to 
govern the nation. Conversely, the suc¬ 
cess of a political party at the hustings will 
depend on how effectively it segments the 
voting public and presentsaparticularvis- 
age to individual segments that carry the 
maximum appeal. 

The fundamental issue here is the 
notion of the Indian voter as a “con¬ 
sumer” in the context of his or her par¬ 
ticipation in the democratic process of 
governance. It is easy to see how the aver¬ 
age voter is cast in that role. He or she is 
in the market for a bundle of goods and 
services that promote his or her sense of 
well-being. It is a bundle of goods and ser¬ 
vices that he or she can access only 
through the political process in the soci- 

A business journalist looks at the 

Indian poIHleal bazaar In terms of 

products, market seffnentatlon 
and success and failure In 
marketing strategies. 

ety that he or she belongs to. A political 
party which seeks his or her mandate for 
governance is thus in the position of a ser¬ 
vice provider. The citizen casting the vote 
in favour of one party or another can 
therefore be viewed as a choice in favour 
of one brand (of politics) over a compet¬ 
ing brand. 

Of course, this bundle of goods and 
services is not something that he or she 
can claim exclusive ownership over. 
Invariably they can be enjoyed collective¬ 
ly with other citizens. The desire of an 
individual for a society in which he or she 
will have unfettered enjoyment of the 
wealth that he or she has accumulated - 
a privilege that is unencumbered by any 
risk of expropriation through theft or vio¬ 
lence caused by some other member of 
the society - may come into play. But the 
ftict that the means through which this is 
achieved - the enforcement of law and 
order in society - benefits others as well 
does not in any way dilute its appeal or 
the relationship between a citizen and a 


political party (which promises superior 
law and order enforcement in the society) 
as that between a consumer and a service 
provider. The desire of an individual for 
law and order in society is the most basic 
of all needs that a political party can offer 
to meet for voter-consumers. There are 
other intangibles that might appeal to dif¬ 
ferent sections of the voting public. The 
promise of land distribution might hold 
particular appeal to the landless agricul¬ 
tural labourers. The promise of price sta¬ 
bility might possibly appeal to the entire 
voting public. The range of intangibles 

can be endless. 

« 

I F voters are consumers and political 
parties service providers, can political 
developments be viewed through the 
prism of marketing management? They 
can and in ftict they do offer a better per¬ 
spective on the past besides offering 
insights into the future. The growth in 
popular support for the Bharatiya Janata 
Party in recent years is as good an exam¬ 
ple as any, in this context. From a party 
of two elected members in the Lok Sabha 
in 1984, it went on to command the loy¬ 
alty of nearly 190 members in a space of 
15 years. It has been generally accepted 
that the degree of success it has been able 
to achieve in electoral terms is the out¬ 
come of the consolidation of large sec¬ 
tions of Hindu voters in its favour. It is 
equally well recognised that it has been 
able to do so by creating a belief in vot¬ 
ers’ minds that successive governments in 
the past resorted to a policy of appease¬ 
ment of minority religious communities. 

In the language of marketing man¬ 
agement, the BJP’s success can be 
described as a case of segmentii^ the mar¬ 
ket (the voting public) along religious 
lines. As a corolTaiy, it would seem to have 
somehow created in the minds of the same 
public the perceprion that the product it. 
oflfcrs (public administrative service) con¬ 
tains a desirable attribute (non-appease¬ 
ment) that competing brands do not 
possess. 

Two points need to be made here, 
Firsdy, it is not necessary that there 
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The History of Science 
L and Engineering in j 


There was a time when the IAS was the exclusive territory of Law and 
Humanities students When preparing for the Civil Services Exam 
meant running from one library to another in search of relevant 
reading matter When the coaching available was for a few ‘traditional’ 
IAS subjects like History, Political Science and Philosophy. 




Ximes have certainly changed Today, more and more graduates 
from the Science, Engineering, Management and other streams 
are making their way into the IAS That’s because firstly, they 
are able to select an optional subject they’re familiar with, and 
secondly, they can now be sure of receiving top quality 
preparatory assistance - whatever their chosen subject 
The latter advantage is due largely to Brilliant Tutorials. 
Because Brilliant offers coaching for every optional subject 
in the IAS Exam, except Medicine. Whatever your optionals - 
Accountancy or Animal Husbandry, Physics or Philosophy, 
Economics or Electrical Engineering — Brilliant will be with 
you all the way. 

A committed team of highly qualified and expenenced 
professors, researchers and support staff help you in 3 distinct 
areas of preparation for the IAS - equipping you with relevant 
knowledge of your optional subjects, providing you with a wide 
coverage of general studies and a constant update on current 
affairs and finally coaching you for the most puelling of 
interviews 

Bnlliant’s Postal Course for the Civil Services Exam is a compre - 
hensive package dedicated to helping you achieve your goal 
Proof of Its power lies in the number of Bnlliant’s students who 
get into the IAS year after year. 
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- Remember - 

23 out of the Top tOO m IAS ’95,19 out of the Top IM in IAS '96 
24 out of the Top 100 m IAS ’97 and 21 out of the Top 100, 
with 10 III the Top 25, m IAS ’90 were BnUiant’s students! 

A total of 59 students of Bnlhant were successful in IAS ’98. 
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should indeed have 
been “appeasement” in 
some ungible manner 
of any section of soci¬ 
ety. It IS just that the 
public should believe 
this to be so. In other 
words, for the BJP’s 
campaign to succeed, it 
is necessary that large 
sections of the voting 
public must believe 
there has been some 
kind of appeasement of 
some segments of the 
voting public, no mat¬ 
ter that the reality is 
different. This is 
important. As any mar¬ 
keting professional 
worth his name will 
confirm, in marketing, 
perceptions of value is 
more important than 
the reality of value. 

One can go so far as to 
say that in marketing, 
petception of “value” is 
itself the reality. 

Secondly, the vot¬ 
ing public should be 
convinced that a policy 
of “appeasement,” 
even if it did exist, is 
immoral and, more sig¬ 
nificantly, that it is 
inherently injurious to 
theit own interests. 

Here again, such a per- At a shop In Bai 
ception may already In elections as i 
have existed and the 
BJP may have merely capitalised on it by 
segmenting the market in terms of those 
who agreed with it and those who did not. 
If on the other hand the voting public did 
not really think so initially, what the BJP 
did was to persuade people through prod¬ 
uct promotion efforts (campaigns) that it 
did indeed exist. Additionally, it also war¬ 
ranted that its rule would not suffer from 
such a negative attribute even as the offer¬ 
ings by the competition (Congress, 
Communists, etc.), did. 

T he BJP is not really a pioneer when 
it comes to creating new product val¬ 
ues or s^menting the market along new 
)lifv«. Jhe real pioneer is the Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam (OMK). In the 
1950$, when it entered the electoral scene, 
iHH^ented the “market” of Tamil vot- 
terms of those who would acquiesce 
ii^^ “hegemony" by the North vis-a-vis 





At a shop In Bangalora. Prlnclpiot of marketing have come 
In elections as well. 


the people of the South (read the Tamib) 
and those who are opposed to it. Implicit 
in the division was the claim that while 
the OMK was opposed to it, the then rul¬ 
ing party, the Confess was in favour of 
it. Of course, for added measure, the hege¬ 
mony by the North was also presented as 
domination by Brahmins, which formu¬ 
lation later metamorphsed into a culture 
of “Brahminism” as opposed to Brahmins 
ptrse, in order to add punch to campaim. 
That it succeeded in imprinting such a 
“product value” (North vs South) even on 
Rajaji and the Swatantra Party with its 
upper-class image did not dilute the con¬ 
solidation of voters in its favour at the 
time of the general elections of1967. Too 
much should not also be read, in this con¬ 
text, to the role of the anti-Hindi agiu- 
tion launched in 1965 in Tamil Nadu for 
the Congress party’s defeat in that elec¬ 
tion. The truth is mat the DMK-inspited 


“market segmentation” 
of the Tamil voters was 
well under way by then, 
and this led to the con¬ 
solidation of voters in 
its favour. The lan¬ 
guage agitation merely 
hastened the process. 
In a sense, even the 
political success of 
Mulayam Singh Yadav 
and Ldoo Prasad Yadav 
can be attributed to 
-their causing a para¬ 
digm shift in the mar¬ 
ket for the political 
mandate that all the 
parties seek. 

Customer percep¬ 
tions of product values 
do change, primarily 
because the utility that 
people associate with 
the consumption of 
products changes with 
time. A bath soap may 
initially have been 
thought of as nothing 
more than a means to 
remove dirt. But as 
bathing transforms 
from an act of personal 
hygiene into one of 
undertaking a pleasur¬ 
able experience (a good 
marketeer can be 
counted upon to make 
it so), a capacity to 
Into play remove dirt is not what 

many people look for in 
a bath soap. Rather, 
they look for fragrance and even a sug¬ 
gestion of some exotic locale. 

And so it is with electoral politics. In 
the beginning electoral batdes were 
fought on grounds of more jobs, better 
education, more incomes and so on. That 
is to say, on “secular” values. As succes¬ 
sive governments failed to deliver on their 
promises of more jobs, more schools and 
so on, the public began to lose faith in the 
ability of political parties to do so at all. 
The stage was now set for the voting pub¬ 
lic to vest the political process and parties 
with newer produa values. Thus was 
born the appeal for “sectarian” (religion, 
caste, communitv and so on) values. 

Where docs the country go from here? 
The marketing cT^stal ball suggests that 
the process of segmentation along sectar¬ 
ian lines is by no means complete. The 
political process seems ripe for even nar¬ 
rower forms of segmentation. ■ 
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The song supreme 

M.S. Subbulaksmt is no ordinary musician; she is a living legend, a role model for every aspiring 
singer. A tribute on the occosion of her 83rd birthday. 


C.V. NARASjMHAN 


T he announcement by the President 
of India, K.R. Narayanan, on March 
1,1998, conferring the Bhatat Ratna, the 
highest civilian award in India, on M.S. 
Subbulakshmi was received with univer¬ 
sal approval. It was the first time that a 
musician had received this signal recog¬ 
nition. How did this come about’ 

The shon answer is that M.S. is no 
ordinary musician. Today, she is a living 
I legend, a role model for every aspiring 
singer. 

M.S. was born on September 16, 
1916, in Madurai. Her father was 
Subramania Iyer, a lawyer by profession 
and a rasika, and her mother was 
Shanmugavadivu, a well-known veena 
player of her times. Blessed with a meljr 
lifluous voice with total tonal purity (srutt 
iuddham), and an unusual understanding 
of the subtleties and nuances of our com¬ 
plex musical system, best described as 
gnamm, M.S. quickly became a popular 
concert artist, as well as a recording artist. 
Her musical education, beginning with 
her mother, developed further under a 
' well-known vidwan of Madurai, Srinivasa 
Iyer. Her first public concert was given 
when she was 13. She also attained profi¬ 
ciency on the veena, and is an accom¬ 
plished veena player to this day. 

In 1936, M.S. moved to Madras. 
Chennai was then, as it is now, the capi¬ 
tal of Carnatic music. She was already a 
much-soi^t-after concert artist. Here 
she met T. Sadasivam, at that time a senior 
executive in the popular Tamil weekly 
Anaruk Vikatan. She married Sadasivam 
in 1940, and with it b<^ a new and very 
fhiitfiil phase in her life. 

For the next 57 years, until his demise 
in November 1997 at the age of 95, he 
was, in the words of M.S. herself, her 
‘guide, philosopher and fiiend". With 
Sadasivam’s encouragement she was able 
to meet the fiunous vocalists of those 
times, Ariyakudi Ramanuja Iyengar, 
Muslri Subtainania Iyer ^ and 
Semmangudi Srinivasa Iyer and alsti di% 



vainika, K.S. Narayanaswami. With these 
contacts, her repertoire expanded and her 
rendering of raga and kriti, neravtd, 
sutaram, and so on attained even higher 
levels of excellence. Semmangudi becrnie 
a close friend of the family, when he 
moved to Madras after his distinguished 
tenure as principal of the Swati Tirunal 
College of Music in 


Thiruvananthapuram. Semmangudi was 
tactically a daily visitor at the T.S.-M.S. 
ome. Musiri was also a frequent visitor, 
and he gladly shared his special gift for 
hhava sangtetham with M.S. 

AtAmnda Vikatan, thestarwriterwas 
R. Krishnamurthi, who wrote under the 
pen-name “Kalki”. Besides writing essays, 
short stories, novellas and musical cri- 





At a raceptlon hosted by United Nations Secratary-General U Thant after a special concert by M.S. Subbulakshml In the 
General Assembly hall In 1966. Among others In the picture are T. Sadasivam, daughters Radha and VIJaya, C.V. Narasimhan, 
Under Secretary-General of the U.N., G. Parthasarathy, India's Permanent Representative at the U.N., and James RuUn, an 
American devotee of Carnatic musid. 


tiques, he composed songs which M.S. 
would sing. With the combination of the 
executive ability of Sadasivam and the lit¬ 
erary talent of Kalki, a new Tamil maga¬ 
zine, Kalki, was established, which is still 
going strong. 

M.S.starred inanumberoffilms. Her 
earliest appearance, in the 1930s, was in 
Seva Sadan, in which she gave a superb 
rendering of the Kaiyani kriti “Needu 
Charana”. In Shakuntala she was cast 
opposite the great vidwan G.N. 
Balasubramanian, and this film was. also 
replete with many song hits. She shared 
the honours with Shanta Apte in Savttri 
appearing as the sage Narada. Her ren¬ 
dering of‘‘Broohi Mukundeti” in this film 
made it very popular. 

Her brightest achievement in the cel¬ 
luloid medium was as the Krishna devo¬ 
tee Meera. This film was first produced in 
Tamil and later remade in Hindi. The 
Hindi version was an instant hit and estab¬ 
lished her as great bhajan singer. As the 
stateswomAn-poetess Sarojini Naidu said, 
“it was pMj^tichantment... it was a true 
represenfljHIh of Meera, nay it was Meera 


herself singing songs of devotion of 
prayerful appeal... it was Meera herself 
come to life.” She also called M.S. the 
Nightingale of India. 

Partly thanks to her films, but even 
more because of the lar^ number of 
gramophone discs and (later) audio tapes, 
the voice of M.S. could be heard in every 
corner of India, from the remotest villages 
to the crowded metropolises. Her public 
concerts, which were usually given for the 
benefit of some favoured cause, drew 
packed houses. On several occasions, her 
concerts were open-air affairs, and the 
audience numbered several thousands. 

Her major international exposure 
began with her programme at the 
Edinburgh Internationa Festival of Arts 
in 1963. In 1966, the Secretary-General 
of the U.N., U Thant, invited her to give 
a special concert at the United Nations. 
This programme was given in the mag¬ 
nificent General Assembly hall, and I had 
the privilege of introducing her to the 
audience. A coast-to-coast concert tour of 
the U.S. followed. This wjis repeated in 
1977, and on this visit I had the, honour 


of presenting her programme at the 
Carnegie Hall in New York, where all the 
musici greats of this century have per¬ 
formed. She gave the inaugural concert of 
the Festival of India in London in 1982, 
which was attended by the Prince of 
Wales, Prince Charles, who stayed till the 
end of the programme. In 1987, she gave 
the inaugural concert of the Festival of 
India at the Kremlin in Moscow in the 
presence of the Prime Ministers of India 
and the USSR. 

Het Meera bhajans, soaked with 
hhakti, may be said to have been respon¬ 
sible for her interest in rendering various 
“stotras” in Sanskrit. Her “Venkatesa 
Suprabhatam”, first in Sanskrit and then 
in Tamil, rendeted with perfea enuncia¬ 
tion and beautifld musical intonation, 
were best-sellers; so was her “Vishnu 
Sahasranamam.” The other side of this 
record features a (ygamaiika rendering of 
the “Bhaja Govinmun” of Adi Sankara 
with a masterly introduaion in English 
by Rajaji. 

Rajaji was a major infiuence on theUfo 
of T.S. and M.S. The devotion of T.S. tt> 
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Rajaji was total and absolute. Rajaji’s 
composition in Tamil, “Kurai Ondrum 
lllai”, was set to music as a ragamalika by 
Kadayanallur Venkataraman. M.S.’ soul- 
liil rendering of this song has become 
extremely popular, and is sung by many 
roncert artists. 

T.S. and M.S. also came under the 
benign grace of the Paramacharya of 
Kanchi. ItwastheAcharya who composed 
I he benediction “Maitreem Bhajata” 
which M.S. sang at the conclusion of her 
U.N. and Carnegie Hall concens, ending 
with the ringing words “Sreyo bhooyat 
sikala jananam’ (Let there be grace 
.ibounding for all mankind). 

While on the subject of devotional 
music, one must mention her record 
albums of the compositions of the great 
hhakta Tirupati Annamacharya. The 
compositions were beautifully sung and 
one has become common in Carnatic 
music - “Sriman Narayana”, in Bhouli, 


thanks to M.S.’ rendering of this kriti. 

The laurels she has won, all unsought, 
ate many and varied. She received the 
Padma Bhushan in 1954, when the 
national awards were instituted, and the 
President’s award for Carnatic music in 
1956. She has received several honorary 
doctorates. She was the first woman artist 
to receive the Sangita Kalanidhi title from 
the Music Academy of Chennai. She 
received the Ramon Magsaysay award, 
usually referred to as the Asian Nobel 
Prize, in 1974. The Padma Vibhushan 
award from the President came in 1975 
and the Bharat Ratna in 1998. In 1988, 
she received the “Kalidas Sanman” of the 
Madhya Pradesh Government. 

T.S. and M.S. made it a habit to give 
all she received to charitable causes. It all 
began with Rajaji’s request to M.S. to give 
five benefit recitals for the Kasrurba 
Memorial Fund in 1944. From then on, 
not only the proceeds of her concerts, but 


also the considerable sums representing 
royalties on her gramophone records and 
tapes, have gone to charitable and worth¬ 
while causes. The major beneficiaries 
include the Tirumala-Tirupati 
Devasthanam, the Ramakrishna Math, 
the Nanak Foundation, the Subramanya 
Bharathi memorial at Ettayapuram, the 
Hindu temple in Flushing, New York, the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, the Kamakshi 
temple at Kanchi, the Sankara 
Nethralaya, the Cancer Institute and the 
Voluntary Health Services, all in 
Chennai, the Kamban Kazhagam, the 
Music Academy and the Sri Sri Sri 
Mahalakshmi Mathru Bhuteswarar 
Trust, which is building the Kanchi 
Mahaswami Mani Mandapam at 
Orirukkai village near Kanchipuram. 

If 1 were to attempt a critique of M.S.’ 
music, I can sum it up in one word, “per¬ 
fection". Her repertoire is immense and 
her rendering of any song in public is per¬ 
fect, representing hours of dedicated 
effort. Her diction is a model of clarity. 
She learnt the correct pronunciation, and 
understood the meaning of every word. 
Her tonal purity is extraordinary. Her 
rag/t alaparut is always musical and never 
too long. Her neraval and swara prastara 
are tuneful and crisp with complete mas¬ 
tery of laya Her bhajans can move the 
audience and touch hearts; she can induce 
in them a paravasam (ecstasy) becau.se she 
is herself in such a state. She has sung bha¬ 
jans in ten languages, each one of them an 
example of the highest standards of puri¬ 
ty of diction and emotional content. 

T.S. and M.S. together lived a life of 
Gandhian simplicity. (The Mahatma him¬ 
self longed to hear her sing Ram Dhun and 
bhajan.s). They moved from the .spacious 
acres of “Kalki Gardens” to a modest abode 
in Kotturpuram with the utmost ease. The 
VIPs were received here with the simple dig¬ 
nity that was the hallmark of this blessed 
couple. After T.S. passed away, M.S. was 
truly a woman bereft. Only her hhakti to 
T.S.’ memory and to the Almighty has sus¬ 
tained her. She remains the same simple 
unaffected human being, with her gentle 
humanity and inborn grace. 

M.S. is not in the brat of health, but she 
keeps going with some physical therapy and 
medical attention. One can only hope that 
before long she is able to resume her singing, 
if not at public concerts, at least through the 
elearonic media. Her music is a god-given 
gift. She must sing again! ■ 

C. V. Namimhan, a former Indian Civil Service 
officer, was Under Secretary-General of the 
United Nations between 1956and 1978. 
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Towards Seattle 


The Ministerial Conference of the World Trade Organisation in Seattle in the United States will provide an 
opportunity for poor countries, induding India, to come together and fight for justice in trade-related matters. 


BIPUB DAS6UPTA_ 

I HE Ministerial Conference of the 
World Trade Organisation (WTO), 
which is to be held at Seattle, 
Washington, from November 30 to 
December 31, presents both an opportu¬ 
nity and a danger. A great opportunity 
because if the poor countries of the world 
manage to form an effective trade alliance, 
do their homework well and bargainhard, 
they may succeed in rectifying at least to 
some extent the injustice that had been 
done to them during the 1994 Marrakesh 
agreement on TFQPs (Trade Related 
Aspects of the Intellectual Property 
Rights). On the other hand, should they 
fail to present a united front, there is a real 
and ominous possibility that whatever lit¬ 
tle remains of economic sovereignty in the 
TRIPs Agreement will be taken away by 
the rich countries. In the language of eco¬ 
nomics, it is a zero sum game; the poor 
countries cannot play for a draw; it is a 
win or lose situation. 

The Indian side should have begun 
the preparation for this crucial meeting 
from the beginning of this year, at the lat¬ 
est. In February, when the Patents Bill 
incorporating exclusive marketing rights 
(EMR) was being debated in Parliament, 
the Left parties reminded the 


on this vital issue cither by way of a meet¬ 
ing of the Rajya Sabha or, at the least, by 
holding consultations with the 
Opposition parties. Had this been done 
and a national consensus arrived at, no 
matter which party or coalition came to 
power after the elections, the country 
would have been ready with an agenda 
for the new government to work on. 
Unfortunately, so far no White Paper or 
Position Paper has been released setting 
out the issues that the Government of 
India would wish to raise in this impor¬ 
tant world meeting, or around which it 
would seek to form a trade alliance with 
other poor countries. Since nothing has 
been done so &r in this direction, the gov¬ 
ernment that is to be formed in October, 
barely a month before this crucial con¬ 
ference, will hardly have the time to 
evolve a national consensus and act on it, 
not to speak of forging alliances with 
other poor countries. 

The second route could have been to 
take advantage of the election campaign 
to initiate a national debate on this vital 
issue. In keeping with one of the well- 
established norms of parliamentary 
democracy, the government could have 
placed before the electorate its agenda for 
the Seattle meet and challenged other par¬ 
ties to place theirs, so that the people 
could comprehend the main issues and 


and to get one Patents Bill through 
Parliament with virtually no discussion.^ 
Both the Congres$(I) and the BJP 
opposed the proposal of she Left parties 
for an in-depth scrutiny by a parliamen- 
taty committee, assisted by experts, since 
they were motivated by their common 
desire not to let the people know or under¬ 
stand how their future was being mort¬ 
gaged in order to appease the 
multinational companies domiciled in 
rich countries. In February, only four 
hours were allocated in the Rajya Sabha 
to discuss the Patents Bill incorporating 
exclusive marketing rights (EMR). The 
BJP and the Congress(I) did not find it 
necessary to field any speaker and relied 
on their joint voting strength to get the 
bill through. 

In their common concern to avoid 
any meaningful dialogue on this sensitive 
issue they were helped by the obscure 
nature of the bill, which was loaded with 
legal, technical and scientific jargon mak¬ 
ing it virtually impossible for the uniniti¬ 
ated to comprehend what it was all about. 
Further, unlike a rise in the prices of, say 
vegetables, or the closure of a factory lead¬ 
ing to unemployment, the impact of the 
global patents regime is not immediate. It 
is not known and understood that the 
global patents regime has irreversibly 
closed for India the option of ever becom¬ 


Government about the need to prepare 
for this task in time. However, so far vir¬ 
tually nothing has been done by way of 
preparation for a meeting that would 
decide, effectively, whether India, ranked 
among the poorest countries in the world, 
would ever be able to move out of the 
poverty trap and meet the very modest 
objective of advancing a few inches 
towards becoming a middle-level income 
country like South Korea or Taiwan in a 
few generations’ time. 

If the Government were sincere 
about protecting India’s economic inter¬ 
ests, it could have done one of the fol- 
■■ lowing; First, it could have made an 
actertiptij^o evolve a national consensus 


the various standpoints and then exercise 
their choice between the alternative posi¬ 
tions, through the ballot box. 

Rather than follow one of these two 
routes - of evolving a national consensus 
or of engaging in a national debate dur¬ 
ing the election campaign - the tenden¬ 
cy has been to shy away from any 
discussion. And this is not the fust time 
that a government has deliberately sought 
to keep the people in the dark about an 
issue that would profoundly influence 
their lives and those of also future gener- 
adons. Both the G>ngress(I) and 
Bharatiya Janata Party-led governments 
adopted devious means over the past four, 
and a half years to suppress iitfermation 


ing industrialised or even mildly devel¬ 
oped. 

The dme constraint is serious for yet 
another reason. Even if one assumes that 
the new goveriunent is honest and sincere 
and is willing to rectify the injusdees done 
at Marrak^ by raising the issues at 
Seatde, that cannot be done by India 
alone; it will have to be done by rorming 
trade alliances with other less developed 
countries. Given its appallingly low share 
in world trade - 0.6 per cent, compared 
to 2.67 per cent at the dme of 
Independence -«lndia alone will not 
count for much. The rich countries take 
care to form alliances to augment their 
bargaining strengdi: for example, th« 
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European Union (E.U.): the North 
American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA) covering the U.S., Qnada and 
Mexico; the Japanese connection with 
South-East Asia; organisations and insti- 
^ tutions such as the Organisation for 
Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) and the G-7; and 
the global trinity of the World Bank, the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
WTO, which maintain year-round vigil 
CO protect the interests of rich countries. 

Among the poor countries too one 
finds similar regional trade alliances, such 
as the ten-member Association of South 
East Asian Nations (ASEAN) in South- 
East Asia, the Andean Pact, Central 
American Common Market (CACM), 
the Caribbean Community (Caricom), 
the Mercado Caomu del Sur (Mercosur) 
in Latin America, the Preferential Trade 
Area for Eastern and Southern Africa 
(PTA), and the Union Oouaniere et 
Economique de I’Afrique Centrale 
(UDEAC) in Africa. A major incentive 
for the formation of such alliances was 
that these were permitted, under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) rules, to extend to intra-region 
members additional concessions that 
were denied to other GATT members. 

Where is the trade alliance that India 
belongs to? The most natural of such 
alliances could have been called the 
South Asian Common Market, com¬ 
prising India and its immediate neigh¬ 
bours, countries that were once part of 
the British empire and share a common 
historical experience and common cul¬ 
tural roots. These countries also share 
many common economic interests; for 
example, they are concerned about the 
world prices of jute and tea and have 
opposed the patenting of basmati rice by 
an American company and the distribu¬ 
tion of trade gains that would follow 
from the dismantling of the textile quo¬ 
tas with the conclusion of the inhimous 
multi-fibre agreement (MFA) in 2005, 
to name a few. Such trade blocs, could 
have, by joining hands with other trade 
blocs in Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
effectively changed the world trade sce¬ 
nario and vasdy improved the bargain¬ 
ing position of poor countries. So far, 
virtually nothing has been done to 
achieve this. StilL we have about three 


more months to work on such an alliance 
and put our diplomatic skills to test on 
economic issues. These days interna¬ 
tional diplomacy has more to do with the 
objective of furthering a country’s eco¬ 
nomic interests than with the question 
of frontiers and war. It should not be the 
case that our soldiers would die in Kargil 
to protect our frontier against the infil¬ 
tration of foreign soldiers and merce¬ 
naries while the managers of our 
economy sell the country to multina¬ 
tionals under what the government 
describes as “external compulsion’’. 
Often, the “There Is No Alternative” 
(TINA) argument is advanced as an 
excuse for not doing anything. 

We already know from the way the 
8th (Uruguay) Round of GATT negoti¬ 
ations operated (1986-1993) what is in 
store for Indian negotiators in the Seattle 
meeting. The three key players in the 
Uruguay negotiations were the U.S., 
Europe and Japan. They exchanged drafts 
among themselves and finalised eveiy- 
thing and without bothering to seek the 
opinion of the poor countries. As the 
Jamaican Ambassador to GATT com¬ 
mented on the Dunkel Draft; “The draft 
package is reflective of the distribution of 
negotiating power and whether or not we 
are prepared to accept it as a reasonable 
basis for the further phase is academic.”^ 
Apart from these three, a fourth player 
who was sometimes consulted was the 
Cairns Group of 14 members, represent¬ 
ing rich and middle-income countries 
specialising in agricultural exports and 
having close links with the G-7. These 
included Australia, New Zealand, 
Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
Colombia, Fiji, Hungary, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, the Philippines and Thailand. 
These countries, accounting for one- 
tenth of the world’s Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP) and manufiicturing out¬ 
put and 30 percentage of the world’s agri¬ 
cultural exports, made a much bigger 
impact than the much larger group ofiess 
developed countries.^ If the rich countries 
ever wanted to consult the less developed 
countries, they talked to South Korea or 
Taiwan. The poor countries operated in 
the periphery, seldom consulted until the 
rich ones completed negotiations 
amongst themselves. As one commenta¬ 
tor pointed out: “Whatever the skills of 


the n^otiators from the South, for the 
most part they are like extras on the 
GATT stage; the show can’t go on with¬ 
out them, but nobody is remotely inter¬ 
ested in what they have to say.”^ 

One major reason for the poor per¬ 
formance of the less developed countries 
in the negotiations, apart from their weak 
economic power and lack of unity, was 
the absence of specialised staff and advis¬ 
es. In the 1990 Brussels meeting during 
the Uruguay Round negotiations, Carla 
Hills, the U.S. Trade Representative, 
brought along 400 advisers, a number 
that exceeded the combined strength of 
all the sub-Saharan Africa and Latin 
American trade missions. The formidable 
intellectual strength of those 400 people 
was augmented by another200 or so, who 
were lent to Hills by corporate giants such 
as American Express, Citibank and IBM, 
and agro-chemical conglomerates such as 
Pfizer, Monsanto, Cargill and Du Pont. 
They had the ability to examine an issue 
from all possible angles and then to pro¬ 
ject into their drafts U.S. interests under 
the guise of benefitting the entire 
humankind. Although 70 of the 108 
countries in GATT negotiations were the 
less developed ones, they had no voice and 
they expressed their views - on the few 
occasions on which they did - “within a 
framework scripted by the major indus¬ 
trialised states”.^ It is hardly possible for 
India to bring together, as the U.S. did, 
such an array of skills or to match it in 
terms of the number of experts. But the 
least one would expect of a government 
is not to surrender without a fight, and to 
devote as much time and energy as possi¬ 
ble to a proper homework. It seems like¬ 
ly that the Indian delegation will reach 
Seattle without having done adequate 
homework and without any significant 
skilled assistance, thanks to the criminal 
indifference, if not actual complicity with 
the multinationals, on the part of our gov¬ 
ernment. 

B roadly speaking, five types of 
issues can be raised by the Indian del¬ 
egation at the Seattle conference, all of 
which relate to the major changes brought 
about by the 1994 TRIPs Agreement at 
Marrakesh. 

First, until the TRIPs Agreement, 
patents were a matter of national law. 
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Each councry formulated its own legisla¬ 
tion taking into account its own nation¬ 
al and human resources, national 
characteristics, the stage of development 
and history. Now, under TRIPs, each and 
every member-country of the WTO ha.s 
to conform to an international patent 
regime and change its national law 
accordingly. I’hc all-important question 
is: why this attempt to standardise and 
harp on conformity and make everything 
- in TRIPs and in .some of the other pro¬ 
posals under discussion such as patents, 
labour standards, environmental stan¬ 
dards, investment norms - uniform, 
when this is diamecritaily opposed to the 
norms laid down in the 1993 Convention 
on Bio-Diversity (CBD), which empha¬ 
sises that lile cannot be sustained without 
diversity. If 150 countries have signed 
TRIPs, 170 countries have signed the 
CBD, and an overwhelming majority 
have signed both without taking notice of 
the essential conflict between the.se two 
international documents in terms of pre¬ 
scription. The CBD, in its Article 16.5, 
asserts that intellectual property rights 
must not be in conflict with con.servation 
and sustainable use of biodiversity, a pro¬ 
vision that has been totally ignored by 
tho.se who composed the TRIPs 
Agreement. While in the ca.se of agricul¬ 
ture, the higher yield of patented prod¬ 
ucts induces the farmers to switch to these 
products from a more varied production 
pattern, the resulting narrowing of genet¬ 
ic base makes the economy and society 
more vulnerable to plant diseases and epi¬ 
demics.*’ The emphasis on conformity in 
TRIPs and that on diversity in the CBD 
cannot be right at the .same time; one or 
the other has to go. 

Secondly, we can question this con¬ 
cern over “piracy” of intellectual proper¬ 
ty now when, historically, every 
developed country of today has at some 
time borrowed or copied technology from 
other countries in the course of its devel¬ 
opment. Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, 
Singapore and Hong Kong were among 
the last to adopt foreign technology on a 
large scale by way of what came to be 
known as “reverse engineering”, but the 
developed European countries also did 
the same - to a larger extent in the case of 
Italy and to a smaller extent as in the case 
of U.K., while they were undergoing the 


process of industrialisation. The reason 
for the globalisation of the patent regime 
now is to make such copying impossible 
and thus to take away the option of reverse 
engineering. The result is that backward 
countries of today will remain backward 
and poor for ever as they will not have the 
option of copying and eventually devel¬ 
oping their own technologies and there¬ 
after selling those under their own brand 
names, rhey will be forced to depend per¬ 
manently for technology on multination¬ 
al companies, which control more than 
80 per cent of world patents. 

Thirdly, we can challenge the exten¬ 
sion of the patent period to 20 years under 
TRIPs when there are strong arguments 
against doing so, and demand that it be 
revised downwards to four or five years in 
this age of fast changing technologies and 
emergence of new products. In the case 
of India, black-and-white and colour tele¬ 
vision sets, video cassette recorders, cable 
tclcvison and multimedia came in quick 
succe.ssion - after every four or five years. 
Over the past 10 to 12 years, we have .seen 
how 286 computers were replaced by the 
386 ones, then by the 486 ones, and this 
in turn by the Pentium and its subsequent 
versions. We have also seen how the mea¬ 
sure of the hard-disk capacity of comput¬ 
ers has changed from kilobytes to 
megabytes and then to gigabytes, all with¬ 
in the last 10 years or so. In such a situa¬ 
tion, a product becomes grossly out of 
date long before its patent period of 20 
years expires. The only rationale behind 
lengthening the patent period to 20 years 
is to perpetuate the technological depen¬ 
dence of poor countries on multination¬ 
als. 

Fourthly, we can challenge conceptu¬ 
ally the decision to extend patenting to 
life forms in the TRIPs Agreement, and 
the consequent rush of multinational 
agri-business firms to scour the country¬ 
side of poor countries to collect, by means 
legal or illegal, plants and their 
germplasm. Such plant varieties are taken 
to their own countries and, after some tin¬ 
kering, patented under their own names 
to esublish themselves as their legal own¬ 
ers for the patent the period world over, 
and to take away from others, including 
indigenous TTiird World producers who 
would have been producing them for cen¬ 
turies, the right to produce them. This 


conference gives us the opportunity tc 
establish safeguards against bio-piracy 
particularly of medicinal plants. 

Fifthly, we can question how the U.S 
can exercise both the options, multilater¬ 
al action through the WTO and unilat¬ 
eral action by way of “special 301 ” whicF 
is actually article 1303 of the U.S. Tradt 
Act, which operates like Article 301, alsc 
known as Super 301. Under the law the 
U.S. Congress has passed on the Uruguay 
Round of GATT negotiation, in case ol 
any conflict between the GATT-WTO 
rules and the U.S. law, the latter would 
prevail. We can insist thayhe U.S. should 
desist from such open and declared vio¬ 
lation of GATT-WTO rules and that it 
should not flex its superpower muscles to 
force poor countries to do what it is itself 
not willing to do. 

There are many other issues that can 
be raised, but these are major ones. In 
case Third World countries fail to unite 
and push these demands, some of the 
safeguards that still exist in the TRIPs 
Agreement are likely to be taken away. 
Under Articles 27.2 and 27.3 of the 
Marrakesh TRIPs Agreement, the coun¬ 
tries may deny patent protection on a 
number of grounds - for reasons of pub¬ 
lic order, morality, or protecting human, 
animal or plant life, or protecting the 
environment. Protection can also be 
denied for inventions involving “diag¬ 
nostic, therapeutic and surgical methods 
for the treatment of humans and animals, 
and plants and animals (other than 
micro-organisms) and biological process 
(other than microbiological processes) 
for their production”.^ Reference to pub¬ 
lic order and morality are wide enough 
to permit a significant amount of discre¬ 
tionary power to the governments. 
“Immorality” can mean obscenity, blas¬ 
phemy, breach of peace, immoral activi¬ 
ties and so on, while the French 
counterpart of “public order”, “ordre 
public” is closer to “public policy” than 
to “public order”. The U.K. used this 
provision to refuse twice a patent on a 
contraceptive device.* There is a serious 
risk that this provision would be taken 
away at Seattle unless the poor countries 
resolve to unite and fight. ■ 

Biplab DasguptOt an economist, is a CPl(M) 

Bajya Sahha member. 
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Plebiscite on prejudice? 

This is country's dirtiest, most personalised, election campaign. By launching it, the BJP has confronted 
India with a choice: for or against bigotry, pro- or anti-exclusivism, for or against sexism. 


TTALIAN opera singer”, “cafe croon- 

ler”, “kcudmukhi" (someone who 
brings ill-luck), “dirty widow”, “upri" 
(interloper), “matric-pass” (college 
dropout), “Pope ki fAe/;”(The Pope’s dis- 
liple), “Monica Lewinsky”... The vilest of 
abuse, the choicest of epithets. It is almost 
impossible to believe that our sensibilities 
(.ould be so deadened as to make all this 
foul personal calumny and disgusting 
political slander seem like “normal” cam¬ 
paigning in a general election in a coun¬ 
try that claims to be a more or less civilised 
^ democracy. It is even harder to imagine 
I that someone as decent and infectiously 
polite as Manmohan Singh could “pro¬ 
voke” his rival to resort to downright 
obscenity, by challenging the professor to 
remove his turban and prove he is a true 
Sikh! The conclusion is inescapable. This 
IS withour doubt India’s dirtiest, most per¬ 
sonalised, vilest, campaign since elections 
in some form or other were organised in 
diis country. 

Even Aral Behari Vajpayee, suppos¬ 
edly the BJP’s most gentle, moderate, 
“civilised” face, has stooped to the level of 
agitating the “foreign origins” issue after 
having solemnly promised any number of 
times that he would not do so. Not only 
did he say (Lucknow, August 27) that 
Sonia Gandhi should not hold high oIFice, 
for the reason of her origin. He has also 
been a passive spectaror to the delivery of 
foul personal attacks on her in meeting 
after election meeting. His belated, half¬ 
hearted, August 30 statement calling for 
“restraint” and gender-sensitivity in cam¬ 
paigning docs litde to redeem the damage. 

BJP leaders like Vajpayee’s most trust¬ 
ed Minister Pramod Mahajan, having 
taken their cue from the Prime Minister 
himself, have surpassed themselves in slan¬ 
der campaigns. Mahajan’s outrageous 
comparison of Sonia Gandhi with Monica 
Lewinsky - doubly confirmed by his 
denial - is perhaps the most offensive 
assault on decency in public discourse 
which we have recently wimessed. It was 
quickly followed with George Fernandes’ 
vitupeiatiye remarks on Sonia Gandhi on 
August 28 in Beilary. Fernandes re4|[iced 


Gandhi’s entire “contribution” to India as 
giving birth to her children, two amongst 
our population of one billion. Mahajan’s 
and Fernandes’ remarks have rightly excit¬ 
ed strong condemnation from scholars, 
political leaders and feminists. There is 
every reason why they must be categori¬ 
cally condemned for their deep-seated 
male- supremacist prejudice. 

First, it is utterly insulting to any 
civilised mind that Sonia Gandhi, who is 
a full-fledged Indian citizen, should be put 
in the same category as Monica Lewinsky, 
or Bill Clinton or Tony Blair - merely 
because of her foreign origin. It is even 
worse that she should be 
personally targeted for vil¬ 
ification in this gutter-level 
campaign at least partly 
because she happens to be 
a woman, and a white 
woman at that. It is hard to 
dissociate the strongly sex¬ 
ist innuendoes that arc 
being deployed in this 
campaign from the fact of 
Sonia Gandhi’s gender. 

This is itself part of a larg¬ 
er phenomenon - of 
women like Rabri Devi, 
jayalalitha and Sonia 
Gandhi being singled our 
for particularly sharp sexist 
barbs. 

(Even M.Karunanidhi 
has indulged in this, pre¬ 
dicting that Sonia Gandhi 
and jayalalitha’s equation 
will be worse than the 13 
month-long Vajpayee- 
Jayalalitha relationship 
because now both allies are 
women, who are bound to 
give each other a hard 
dme.) Appellations like 
“crooner" and "kaal- 
mukhi ”(or their masculine 
equivalents) are not used 
against men. It is telling 
that Fernandes chose to 
diminish Sonia Gandhi to 
a mere bearer of children - 


a reproductive machine, a passive recep¬ 
tacle, without agency or personality. He 
did not do this even to Rajiv Gandhi, no 
favourite of his. Evidently, such insults are 
reserved for women alone. 

However, there is a special “whire” 
angle to the reviling of Sonia Gandhi. This 
derives from the widely prevalent middle 
class prejudice that white women typical¬ 
ly have “loose morals”, that they are quin- 
tessentially either saints (for example. 
Mother Teresa, Annie Besant or Mecra 
Behn) or (more usually) sinners (Monica 
Lewinsky) .This makes the latter fair game 
for all manner of sexist attacks. Such views 
arc so common rhat even 
the Chief Minister of one 
of our most progressive 
States, Kerala, once 
poured scorn over the out¬ 
rage that the rape of two 
white women in the State 
caused. What’s all the fuss, 
he asked. For whites, rape 
IS common, normal, it’s 
like having a cup of tea. 

The Sonia Gandhi- 
l.ewinsky comparison was 
no aberration or accident. 
It captured a stereotype, 
the polar opposite of the 
Bharatiya Naari, the hal¬ 
lowed, artificially con- 
.structed “Indian” (read, 
Hindu) woman of pure 
character and unblem¬ 
ished personality. This 
sees the white, foreign, 
mleccha woman as sullied, 
spoiled, immoral, at best a 
sex object. We should feel 
offended at this not only 
because the president of 
India’s oldest party is 
being equated with a for¬ 
mer White House intern, 
nor so much because 
“Indian motherhood” is 
beingslighted, but because 
the equation implicidy 
reviles Lewinsky (rather 
than the older, more pow- 
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crfiil, more “responsible” 

Clinton) for having had 
a sexual relationship. 

This amounts to rcvic- 
timising the viaim. It is 
the kind of mindset that 
regards the rape victim as 
the guilty party - an 
“impure” woman who 
“must have done some¬ 
thing” to bring that out¬ 
come about. 

This mindset is typi¬ 
cal of the Sangh Partvar. 

Indeed, a former presi¬ 
dent of the BJP’s Mahila 
Morcha, Mridula Sinha, 

is on record as saying that _ 

wife-beating and domes- 
tic violence against 
women have “two sides”: often the woman 
herself “provokes” it. The same attitude 
characterises the Parivar’s adherence to the 
“Aryan” values of the Manusmriti, some 
of its leaders’ defence of sati (they include 
former vice-president Vijayaraje Scindia 
andJ.P. Mathur) and the demand repeat¬ 
edly made by a number of VHP (Vishwa 
Hindu Parfshad) leaders that women be 
banned from reciting the Vedas or per¬ 
forming sacred rituals. 

Beneath this gutter-level campaign, 
then, are deep-rooted sexist prejudices and 
hatreds characteristic of the Sangh 
Parivar’s male-supremacist ideology. 
Clearly, this has rubbed off even on 
Fernandes. He now uses the same lan¬ 
guage as do such well-known Parivar ide¬ 
ologues as Anin Shourie - for example, 
terming all Congress members hijras 
(eunuchs); hijras are here contrasted to 
real, virile, strong, brave, males. All other 
sexual identities are considered inferior, 
low or unauthentic. The whole idea of 
womanhood here is suffused with male- 
chauvinism of the dirtiest variety, of the 
kind that “respectable” middle class 
bhadralog people are supposed to be too 
embarra^ed to vent in public. The faa 
that the Mahajans and the Fernandeses no 
longer feel so restrained, and that they 
know they could speak in that vein in the 
presence of Vajpayee, is tesdmony to the 
debasement of our political discourse. 

Some of these vile sendments now 
being vented have a disdnedy contrived 
quality about them. They appear manu¬ 
factured. They represent very little spon¬ 
taneity, and are (^dilated to create and 
|ui prejudice and appeal to primordial 
idem des. It is hard to bdieve that 
Fem.^'ides really thinks that Sonia 
Gi^ li’ s claim to being Indian is primar¬ 


Th« present 
election cenipalj{n 
confronts ue all 
with a stark choice,' 
a choice Imposed 
by the decision of 
theBJP4IDAtogo 
for broke: to 
concentrate on 
Issues of Identity 
and ''authenticity’’, 
rather than 
substance. 


ily predicated upon her 
wearing a sari and learn¬ 
ing some Hindi, as he 
allied. It is also difficult 
to thieve that the attack 
on her comes from a 
mainly personal, as 
opposed to a political 
assessment of her. This 
makes the BJP-NDA 
(National Democratic 
Alliance) campaign all 
the more reprehensible. 
At its heart is an attempt 
to tug at nodons of 
national “loyalty” and 
put people on the defen- 

_ sive. Those who disagree 

with the government’s 
handling of Kargil have 
been equated with Pakistan - by Vajpayee 
himself. This is grossly unfair. Indeed, this 
dirty campaign highlights the need for 
laws and norms against hate speech. We 
must drastically reduce our “tolerance” of 
hate speech. 

Clearly, however, the worthies of the 
NDA think that all means are justified by 
the end they have set: defeat their secular 
Centre-Left opponents. Once you sever 
ends ftom means, anything can be ratio¬ 
nalised. Indeed, why stop at verbal atucks? 
Even violent disruptions of the oppo¬ 
nent’s campaign are permissible. 

Within this framework, politicising 
Kargil, communalising the armed forces 
(through “Sindhu Darshan”, VHP lead¬ 
ers’ visits to army hospitals and distribu¬ 
tion of Ramacharitamanas, flooding the 
Defence Ministry with lotus-shaped 
raakhk) is {lermissibic. As is character 
assassination of your opponents. Scoring 
low-level points in the manner of the 
small-town criminal lawyer can become a 
higher priority than grappling with sub¬ 
stantive policy issues. Programmes can be 
relegated to die background. What mat¬ 
ters is creating symbols, charging emo¬ 
tions, playing with identities, f^se or real. 

The present election campaign con¬ 
fronts us ail with a stark choice, a choice 
imposed by the decision of the BJP-NDA 
to go for broke: to concentrate on issues 
of identity and “authenticity”, rather than 
substance. We are not bdng asked to 
decide which alternative policy course we 
favour, whose programmatic perspective 
we find more convincing, whose daim to 
provide decent, stable governance is more 
credible. We are not asked to choose can¬ 
didates for what diey do. Rather we are 
being asked to vote for who or i^at they 
are or claim to be: Indian or foreign. 
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Hindu or otherwise, like us or against us. 
Their trade-marks, promoted through the 
clever marketing of imt^es and icons, are 
calculated to play on “affinities”, howev¬ 
er irrational. 

This gives this election a singular char - 
aacr. Only in 1984 were issues of identi¬ 
ty - at that time, national “unity” and the 
grave “threat” to it highlighted through 
barbed-wire fences - played up in such a 
signiffcant fashion. Their deliberate use in 
this campaign is even more cynical. They 
compel us to take a stand on prejudice: 
against false patriotism, manuftictured 
nationalism, Kargilised identities. 
Therefore, we must refuse to set aside 
issues of real relevance - whether food 
security or education, or our right to min¬ 
imum public services, and to be protect¬ 
ed by the law of the land. Such issues must 
not be sacrificed at the altar of “national 
security” and macho symbols of “nation¬ 
al strength”, themselves divorced from 
flesh-and-blood people. 

This depraved identity politics is not 
just a massive diversion of our attention 
ftom our needs and priorities. Ir is an 
assault on our* sensibilities: we are being 
asked to cater to xenophobia, legitimise 
male supremacism, privilege narrow sub¬ 
identities, and suppress plurality. We can 
no longer be ordinary people going about 
their worldly business, or people commit¬ 
ted to a larger project of humanisation and 
deepening of this democracy. We are 
asked to wear our Mera-Bharat-Mahan 
badges on our sleeves, and fool ourselves 
that our real problems are not about 
hunger, deprivation, inequality, corrup¬ 
tion and bigotry within our borders. 
Rather, the problems are presented as 
caused by them: those monsters across the 
border. 

In this sense, this election is a 
plebiscite on prejudice. True, it is an 
extremely complicated affair - with 
regional parties as well as national ones 
offering a range of black, white and (large¬ 
ly) grey options. The BJP’s opponents are 
divided. The Congress is not playing its 
cards well. The Third Force has taken a 
knock with the vanishing of the Janata 
Dal. No one is presenting dazzling new, 
fresh alternatives. And yet, at its core, the 
choice is starkly simple. Either we suc¬ 
cumb to the politics of fidse identities and 
manufactured “pride”, and vote for the 
NDA. Or we rmffirm our real priorities, 
re-emphasise our ifkje concerns as citizens, 
return to pnwrammatic issues, and vore 
for seeukt, pluralist, democratic parties. 
At die end of the day, it ir an either-or 
choice. ■ 
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The looming shadow 

Recent trade data confirm that the government's management of the external sector has made future 
balonce of payments problems likely. 


I N the 15 months that the BJP-lcd gov¬ 
ernment has been in power, it has done 
perhaps more in terms of liberalising 
imports and furthering the interests of 
international capital, and done it faster, 
than any previous government. Indeed, 
Its effective policy in this regard has been 
in marked contrast to its stated elec¬ 
tioneering position, both in this election 
and the previous one. The party 
that once prided itself on its 
declared economic aim of 
“swadeshi” has been leading a 
^government that has allowed a 
greater degree of import pene¬ 
tration, especially in the area of 
non-necessary consumer goods, 
than ever before in independent 
India. 

This has largely occurred at 
the cost of domestic producers, in 
a whole gamut of manufacturing 
industries ranging from small- 
scale producers of marble and 
small consumption items to sugar 
manu&cturers. And this in turn is likely 
to have had an unfavourable effect on 
employment in these sectors, which in 
turn will create negative multiplier effects. 

However, there are other adverse 
consequences of the government’s man¬ 
agement of the external sector, quite 
apart from those relating to domestic 
economic activity and employment. 
The export-import policy has been asso¬ 
ciated with a widening of the trade 
deficit, an increase in non-oil imports 
into the country even during a period of 
industrial recession, and a major decel¬ 
eration (even decline) in exports in dol¬ 
lar terms. 

This is made amply evident in the 
data relating to external trade which have 
just been released by the Oirettorate 
General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics (DGCI&S). They indicate 
that the trade balance deteriorated sub¬ 
stantially over 1998-99, largely because 
of the increase in non-oil imports, even 
though the ongoing recession in domes¬ 
tic manu&cturing industry at that time 
meant that the requirement of raw mate¬ 


rial and intermediate imports was less. 
Subsequently the trade deficit has recov¬ 
ered slightly, largely because of the 
depressing effects of industrial recession, 
since the expansion in exports remains 
muted at best. 

Thus, in the period April-July 1999, 
exports increased by only 4 per cent in 
dollar terms, compared to the same peri- 

Sevdral features of the trade 
pattern and the balance of 
payments are major causes 
for concern. The chances are 
high that after the elections 
the new government will have 
to take on quite soon the 
challenge of coping with 
yet another Incipient 
balance of payments crisis. 


od of 1998. While this was still a slight¬ 
ly better performance than that of the 
previous year, when exports actually fell 
by 3 per cent, it is hardly much cause for 
celebration, especially as this rate of 
growth still remains below the estimat¬ 
ed rate of growth of world exports dur¬ 
ing these months. 

Even more to the point, it still 
remains well below the average of $3 bil¬ 
lion a month for export values that were 
achieved in 1997-98. So , I 

the export performance 
over the past 15 months 
has been such that it has 
not even recovered to the 
levels that were seen as 
barely adequate even two 
yean ago. 

Meanwhile, the only 
reason that the trade 
deficit has been kept 
within even manageable 
limits is the collapse in 
international oil prices, 
which has kept India’s oil 
import bill low. Non-oil 


imports grew fairly rapidly until March 
1998, suggesting that the import liber¬ 
alisation measures undertaken over the 
1990s had contributed to a surge in 
imports despite fairly depressed domes¬ 
tic demand for manufactured goods. 
Since then, however, the recession 
appears to have taken its toll in terms of 
a reduced rate of expansion of non-oil 
imports. 

However, since April 1999 
there has been a firming up of 
world oil prices, and this must 
have involved an increase in 
India's oil import bill. It is still 
not clear how much of the 
increase in imports over the peri¬ 
od April-July is due to this fac¬ 
tor, but this will certainly be a 
major source of concern for pol¬ 
icy makers in future since it 
reduces the leeway for non-oil 
imports. 

T he large trade deficits have 
still not become a source of con¬ 
cern in the public perception because the 
current account deficit remains quite 
low. This IS essentially due to the role 
played by worker’s remittances from 
abroad, which have in fact shored up 
India’s balance of payments throughout 
the 1990s. In 1998-99, Reserve Bank of 
India data show that transfer incomes 
from abroad, which are dominated by 
worker’s remittances, financed more 
than 80 per cent of the trade deficit. 

The role of all invisi¬ 
ble payments has been less 
because the country loses 
some income to profit 
remittances by multina¬ 
tional companies. Last 
year these amounted to 
nearly another one-third 
of the trade deficit. It is 
also worth noting that 
transfer incomes from 
abroad in 1998-99 (as 
indeed, in every other year 
, of this decade) have been 
JAYATl GHOSH l more than all sources of 
- -gg . - I capital inflow put togeth- 
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cr, by more than 22 per cent. 

^X^en considering the role of capital 
inflows, another legacy of the economic 
policies of the decade, which have been so 
avidly followed and pushed by the BJP 
government also, has been the growing 
share of foreign direct investment (FDI), 
which has been in the form of purchase of 
shares in existing Indian companies rather 
than as greenfield investment. Even in 
1995-96, the ratio of such investment to 
total FDI was only 1 per cent. By 1998- 
99, the BJP-led government had managed 
to raise this to 16 per cent, and guessti¬ 
mates for the current year suggest that it 
is likely m be even higher and could reach 
as much as one-third, it is interesting that 
this should be part of the economic lega¬ 
cy of the party that earlier presented itself 
as the champion of Indian business. 

These mergers and acquisitions are 
important not only because of any sim¬ 
plistic nationalist economic sentiment. 
They also imply a future drain of foreign 
exchange resources because of the repa¬ 
triation of profits by such foreign pur¬ 
chasers, where there was no such outflow 
in the past. This is not an idle concern. 
In Brazil at the moment, there is a heat¬ 
ed debate over this issue, because the out¬ 
flow of such remitted profits has .soared 
from $37 million to as much as $7 bil¬ 
lion in just five years from 1993 to 1998, 
following a wave of such FDI in the form 
of mergers and acquisitions. 

All this becomes particularly worri- 
■somc because the other sources of capi¬ 
tal inflow into the country have proved 
to be extremely fragile at best. Both port¬ 
folio capital inflows and net short-term 
external commercial borrowing into the 
country turned negative in 1998-99. 
While the reduction of reliance on such 
highly volatile capital is to be welcomed, 
it should be remembered that this has 
happened not because of the sagacity of 
the Indian government, but because for¬ 
eign investors have turned away from this 
emerging market. This suggests that it 
would be highly problematic to base a 
future growth strategy on reliance in such 
external capital inflows. 

In sum, several features of the trade 
pattern and the balance of payments are 
major causes for concern. The chances 
are high that after the elections the new 
government will have to take on quite 
soon the challenge of coping with yet 
another Incipient balance of payments 
(thus. It is a pity, therefore, that so few 
frw' leas are evident in this regard from 
boil^M ie leading political combinations. 


Th« Coiitfress(l) 

This has reference to the cover story 
“Into battle” (September 10). With the 
Congress(I) finding its prospects to be dim 
in Uttar Pradesh and deciding to contest 
as a junior partner in alliances in States 
such as Bihar and Tamil Nadu, it is unlike¬ 
ly that the party will get a majority on its 
own. The Congress(I) has started speak¬ 
ing of forming a coalition government in 
the event of the elections producing a 
hung Parliament. After the fall of the 
Vajpayee government, the Congressfl) 
was not able to form an alternative gov¬ 
ernment because the leadership of Sonia 
Gandhi was not acceptable to some of the 
secular parties. As a candidate for the 
prime ministership Manmohan Singh 
may be more acceptable to parties across 
the political spectrum. So, ifSonia Gandhi 
is really interested in the future of the party 
and the welfare of the country and in 
upholding secularism, she should, at least 
at this late stage, support Manmohan 
Singh’s candidature and confine herself to 
leading the party. 

A. Jacob Sahayam 

Vellore, Tamil Nadu 

★ ★ ★ 

The cover story brings out all the facts 
about the current crisis facing the Sonia 
Gandhi-led Congress(I). The days of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Indira Gandhi and 
Rajiv Gandhi are over, and the 
Congress(I) is showing signs of being a 
spent force. 

Instead of being on the offensive dur¬ 
ing the run-up to the parliamentary elec¬ 
tions the party is expending a lot of time 
and energy defending a) its projection of 
Sonia Gandhi, a foreigner by birth, as the 
next Prime Minister of India; b) its 
attempts to sneak in Sonia as its candidate 
in Bellary in what you have correedy 
pointed out as a “hide and seek operation”, 
inviting criticism from members of her 
own party; and c) its attempts to strike an 
alliance with Laloo Prasad Yadav’s RJD in 
Bihar, which has resulted in a revolt by 
party cadres in that State. Sharad Pawar, 
a political heavy-weight, left the 
Congress(I), weakening its hold in 
Maharashtra. Ironically, an alliance with 
Jayalalitha, the maverick Tamil Nadu 
politician, has further diminished the 
party’s credibility, because of the corrup¬ 
tion cases against her and her unprincipled 
role in bringing down the BJP-led gov¬ 
ernment in collusion with die 


Congress(I). 

In the final analysis, what works in 
India during eleaion time is the sort of 
fuzzy logic used in the microprocessors of 
washing machines, and not the cold ana¬ 
lytical stuff of your columns. Atal Behari 
Vajpayee’s BJP-led alliance may win the 
elections not entirely because of the vic¬ 
tory in Kargil, nor on account of the low 
inflation rate, not even because of his 
party’s image of being less corrupt, but 
because of his oratorical skills and his fre¬ 
quent dalliance with mellifluous poetry in 
Hindi when he reaches out to the masses. 
Personal charisma does indeed matter and 
right now, Vajpayee’s counts a lot more 
than Sonia’s. 

Kangayam R. Rangaswamy 

Maryland Heights, U.S. 

Narmada Valley 

Arundhati Roy has done a commend¬ 
able job in drawjng attention to the strug¬ 
gle of the Narmada Bachao Andolan (“I 
felt that the valley needed a writer”, 
August 27). 

Her essay “The Greater Common 
Good” has made a lot of people under¬ 
stand the principle behind the struggle of 
the tribal people in the Narmada valley. 
She made a valid point when she said that 
the “Government has suddenly discovered 
the emotive power of thirst.” Quenching 
the thirst of the people of Kutch and 
Saurashtra has been projected as a goal of 
the Sardar Sarovar project. If that was so, 
why were the dammed waters of Mahi and 
Sabarmati (the rivers closest to the two 
regions) not diverted to Ahmedabad, 
Mehsana and Kheda instead of Kutch and 
Saurashtra? 

At the same time, the NBA and 
Arundhati Roy have not answered a cru¬ 
cial question: what alternative does the 
movement offer to ftirmers in need of 
water, if the strode succeeds? Merely 
stating the obvious - that the water from 
this dam may still not reach the &rmer$ - 
is not the answer. Or is the NBA (and 
Arundhati Roy) only limiting their con¬ 
cern to the threaten^ villages? 

Shweta Moorthy 

New Delhi 

The Englleli lehguege 

This has reference to William Safire’s 
column, “The bandwidth of the e-speak” 
(August 27). 

As the centuries passed, the English 
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anguagc, both spoken and written came 
[0 be categorised as “Old Engtish” and 
‘Middle English”. Present-day English is 
:allcd “Modern En^ish”. 

Come 2000, with the advent of the 
lingo of the netizen, present-day English 
may come to be called “pre-millennium 
(English”. 

The Encarta global diaionaty, to be 
published in eight versions - with the col¬ 
laboration of Microsoft - may reflect 
‘Millennium English”. 

K. Viswanathan 

Chennai 

Muhammad All 

The book review (“In the fight for 
black freedom”, August 27) by Nirmal 
Shekar was inspiring. 

The story of Muhammad Ali’s hard¬ 
ships and struggles is touching. His con¬ 
victions as as his momentous and 
emphatic decisions have a compelling sig¬ 
nificance. As today’s “technocratic” world 
races towards a global village that is social¬ 
ly, culturally and economically monolith¬ 
ic efficiently wiping out ail “unfit 
elements” (societies, ideas and systems 
regarded by it as backward and obsolete), 
it requires great courage to swim s^nst 
the current. Ali deserves to be honoured. 

By declaring that he has no quarrel 
with the Vietcong, he immediately iden¬ 
tified himself with ali the victims of colo¬ 
nialism and not just blacks. 

In the history of the emancipation of 
oppressed people all over the world Ali has 
made a specid contribution in his own 
way. 

Kamrul Haque 

Guwahati 

NIrad C. Chaudhurl 

The tribute to Nitad C. Chaudhuri 
(“The passing of an unknown Indian”, 
August 27) was highly commendable for 
its style and objectivity. 

I feel that Nirad babu paid the high- 
st tribute to the Mahatma when he said 
chat no Prophet was so completely iden- 
cified with the Indian masses as he and that 
‘he was profoundly uneducated inteliec- 
lually and lived in utter nakedness of spir¬ 
it till his death.” This is the state of a nee 
ioul, of the self-realised saint, seer and 
iage. What was unique about Gandhiji, 
lowever, was that, living as he did in that 
itateof inner freedom, he worked tirelessly 
or the Independence of the country and 
or the emancipadon of the Indian ma^- 
s and shone as a beacon for seekers of 


truth everywhere. 

The other remarks of Nirad babu 
about Gandhiji may be highly prejudiced, 
but Stikumar Mui^idharan has exposed 
their hailowness with admirable restraint 
and power. Nirad babu worshipped the 
intellect and missed the dimension that 
transcends it. 

K.V. Subrahmanyam 

Ganeshpur, U.P. 

Plantation workars 

The article “A bitter harvest” (August 
27) highlighted the plight of the workers 
of the Manjolai estate in Tamil Nadu. 
Their hardship can be traced to their poor 
income. All the managerial, supervisory, 
clerical, technical and medical staff of 
plantations are paid monthly salaries 
whereas the workers, who are the real 
backbone of the plantation industry, earn 
daily wages. The disparity between the 
salaried staff and the workers is enormous. 
Unless remedial action is taken to reduce 
this iniquity, it will be difficult to achieve 
industrial peace in the plantation sector. 

During wage negotiations, plantation 
owners put forth the oft-repeated argu¬ 
ment that the industry is unable to foot 
the wage bills. The Tea Board’s figures for 
the year 1997-98 indicate that the total 
production of tea in India was 838 mil¬ 
lion kg, of which 660 million 1^ was local¬ 
ly consumed; that is, 80 per cent of the tea 
was sold in the local market. Only 20 per 
cent was exported. 

At Coonoor, one kg of tea dust is sold 
between Rs.I20 and fo.180 at the retail 
oudets, depending on the grade and qual¬ 
ity. Branded tea is sold at Rs.230 a kg at 
other places in the country. Tea is nor¬ 
mally sold in auctions in different centres 
in the country and the trade is controlled, 
nationally and internationally, by a hand¬ 
ful of monopoly companies. The lion’s 
share is cornered by the intermediaries - 
brokers, agents, tetters and so on. 

An average tea picker can collect, dur¬ 
ing the peak season 60 to 70 kg and even 
more, if the picker is young and energetic. 
During the lean season, which lasts for 
four to five months a year, the norm is 15 
kg for a day’s wage. Tea prices go up dur¬ 
ing die lean season because of the fall in 
the harvest. Five kg (maximum) of green 
tea leaf is required to make one kg of dust 
tea and no one needs to be in doubt about 
the profitability of the industry. 

Tea producers, with the help of the 
government and the Tea Board, can sell 
their production in the local market and 
effectively check the operations of the 


middlemen, agents and brokers and thus 
pave the way for a better deal to the work¬ 
ers. 

Many plantations do not implement 
properly the provisions of the Plantations 
Labour Act, 1951. This Act requires 
urgent revision to ensure that the workers 
get adequate health, housing, potable 
water and other facilities. Instances can be 
quoted where the owners of plantations 
have not paid wages for months on end, 
and one can imagine the difficulties of the 
poor workers. 

More than one million workers, most¬ 
ly from tribal communities and socially 
weaker sections, are directly employed in 
tea plantations all over India. One hopes 
that the owners of plantations will shed 
the age-old colonial concept of manage¬ 
ment and treat the workers as an integral 
part of the industry, recognise their con¬ 
tributions to the growth and development 
of the industry and banish poverty from 
their lives. 

V. Nadesan 
Plantation Workers’ 
Industrial T naining institute 
Gudalur 

Neeian Thiruehelvam 

Radhika Coomaraswamy’s article on 
Neeian Thiruehelvam (August 27) was 
more refreshing than the anti-LTTE 
reports. While she condemns violence, she 
refrains from making sweeping generali¬ 
sations about the perpctrator(s) of this 
murder. However, her support for mod¬ 
eration seems to offer little for the Tamils 
in Sri Lanka to advance their self-respect 
and dignity. 

Neeian, I agree, was a brilliant lawyer, 
but he was an individual who basically 
echoed the sentiments of the Sri l.ankan 
ri^ime. Moderate Tamil leaders have a 
vision, but I am not sure that the Tamil 
people would like to be part of this vision. 

P. Ramasamy 
Department of Political Science 
National University of Malaysia 
Malaysia 

Girrection: In the Update ankle on M.S. 
Swaminathan (September 10), in the ref¬ 
erence to Time magazine’s choice of the 
major figures of 20th century Asia the 
number of those chosen was 20, not a hun¬ 
dred. Also, jawaharlal Nehru did not fig¬ 
ure among the 20 “most influential Asians 
of the 20th century”: his name, with a pho¬ 
tograph, only figured in a related anide in 
the news mi^azine on “men who created 
and nurtured nations-with a new-fangled 
skill called politics.” 
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Police in the dock 

Independent inquiries by non-governmentai organisations and social action groups find that 
unwarranted and brutal police violence led to the July 23 massacre in Tlrunelveli. 


$. VISWAHATHAN 


A JUDKJLAL inquiry ordered by the 
-Tamil Nadu Government into police 
violence against a procession of tea estate 
workers in Tirunelveli on July 23, which 
claimed 17 lives (Frontline, August 13), is 
yet to take off. However, a number of 
non-governmental organisations and 
social action groups have conducted inde¬ 
pendent inquiries. 

The Tamil Nadu unit of the All India 
Democratic Women’s Association 
(AIDWA), the People’s Union of Civil 
Liberties (PUCL) - Tamil Nadu and 
Pondicherry, and the Writers and 
Thinkers Forum for Social Harmony 
(WTF), a human rights organisation in 
Madurai, sent separate (act-finding 
teams. Other groups jointly held a joint 
“a public inquest”. 

The “jury” of the “public inquest” 
comprised Justice H. Suresh, former 
Judge of the Bombay High Court; V.R. 
Lakshminarayanan, a former Director- 


General of Police, Tamil Nadu; V. 
Vasanthi Devi, a former Vice-Chancellor 
of the Manonmaniam Sundaranar 
University in Tirunelveli; and V. 
Karuppan, a retired IAS officer. The 
organisers were the Human Rights 
Education and Protection Council, 
Tirunelveli; the Society for Community 
Organisation Trust, Madurai; the Society 
for Integrated Rural Development, 
Madurai; the National Campaign for 
Dalit Human Rights (Tamil Nadu chap¬ 
ter); Human Rights Foundation, 
Chennai; and the People’s Watch - Tamil 
Nadu, Madurai. 

The reports prepared by the PUCL, 
the AIDWA and the WTF provided 
detailed accounts of the police action, 
which they dcscibed as “unwarranted”. 
■An interim report of the public inquest 
said: “Prima facie evidence indicates that 
the police were brutal and callous in dis¬ 
persing the crowd.” According to the 
interim report, the crowd was surround¬ 
ed by the police on three sides and the 
only way the people could escape from the 


lathi-charge was by jumping into the 
river. “If me objective was to disperse the 
crowd near the Colleaor’s office, there 
was no need for the police (o chase them 
up to the river and continue to beat them 
even when they were jumping into river,” 
the jury members observed. 

The interim report said that there was 
evidence to believe that most of the deaths 
had resulted from police beating and not 
cases of drowning. Photographs placed 
before the jury showed the victims bleed¬ 
ing ante-mortem, owing to head and 
chest injuries. There were grievous 
injuries in other parts of their bodies. 
Post-monem re^rts did not record the 
injuries suffered by the victims, the report 
said. It concluded: “This makes us doubt 
the veracity of the post-mortem reports.” 

(According to a government counter- 
affidavit filed in response to a writ peti¬ 
tion by Puthiya Thamizhagam president 
Dr. K. Krishnaswamy, who has sought a 
second post-mortem, some of the bodies 
had only fish bites and minor aberrations 
and death in all cases was due to drown¬ 
ing. The petition is pending 
before the court.) 

All the inquires brought 
to light the humiliation 
meted out to some women 
processionists at a police sta¬ 
tion in Tirunelveli hours 
afier the police action on 
July 23 afternoon. They 
were illegally detained at the 
police station and stripped 
and abused by police per¬ 
sonnel. They were let off 
after they gave the police a 
written assurance of good 
behaviour. 

A press release signed by 
the “members of the jury of 
the public inquest” said chat 
40 persons, most of them 
eyewit])esses. had deposed 
on the first day of the 
inquest, August 19. Many 
wimesses were women. 
Th^ allied that they were 
“beaten and chased into the 







river by the police and even stripped 
naked at the police station”. 

Vasanthi Devi told Frontline diat 
there was a big response ftom the aHixt- 
ed people, particularly women, at the 
public inquest. The organisers had invit- 
ed officials to present their case on August 
20 , but no one turned up. Some local peo¬ 
ple who deposed on the second day said 
that processions organised by the Puthiya 
Tamizh^am usuwy turned violent. 
Some of them mentioned that women 
constables were teased by a section of the 
processionists. There was, however, no 
mention of such teasing in the press 
reports or in the first information reports 
(FIRs) filed by the police. Vasanthi Devi 
said: “What happened in Tirunelveli on 
July 23 was a heart-rending incident and 
a gruesome evidence of what is going on 
in our society.” 

T he PUCL team, led by its president 
Sudha Ramalingam, an advocate, vis¬ 
ited Tirunelveli on August 8 and 9 and 
interviewed 18 eyewitnesses and 15 per¬ 
sons, including relatives of those killed in 
the incident. V. Palani, secretary of the 
Tirunelveli district committee of the 
Communist Party of India (Marxist), 
who was injured in the incident; District 
Collector K. Dhanavel; Commissioner of 
Police T.K. Rajendran; and legislators K. 
Krishnaswamy (Puthiya Tamizhagam) 
and Appavu (Tamil Maanila Congress) 
weie among those interdewed. 

The team observed that a common 
aspect of all the versions it heard was the 
idea that the problem was localised and 
could have been solved by “mature and 
balanced handling” by the police. “Even 
assuming that a section of the proces¬ 
sionists indulged in some unwarranted 
activities which provoked the police to 
take some action, the large-scale lathi- 
charge, stone-throwing and chasing of 
people down the ramp wall of the road 
and up to and into the river cannot be jus¬ 
tified,” the team said. 

The very &a that all the deaths 
occurred in the Thamiraparani river more 
chan 100 metres away from the place 
where the procession was stopped, the 
team said, “clearly establishes that the 
police did not stop with dispersing the 
crowd”. 

Disagreeing with the official view that 
the deaths were only due to drowning, the 
team noted dut at least two of the vic¬ 
tims, A. Syed Abdul Rahman, 24, and 
Shah Nawaz, 20, were good swimmets. 
The only logical explanation fer.tfadr 
deadi, ffie mam said, was that they 


received head injuries at TIm PIJ 

the hands of the police o||««rv 

even after thc^umped POwOHr 

into the river. The team COmillOII 

observed that stone- 0 || f ||0 ^ 

throwing by the police, . 

“a whoUy irresponsible llPPra 

behaviour”, aggravated IdPS 1 

the situation. pf OM* 

The team made a 
pointed reference to the iPPPII 

absenceofche City Police COUM h 

Commissioner at the solVOd fa 

scene, although the . . 

administration had ■no Im 

anticipated a large faSIICll 

turnout and Leader of the I 

the Opposition in the wam^ 

Assembly S. 

Balakrishnan was leading the procession, 
with some other legislators. 

The team said that the Deputy 
Commissioner of Police was the senior- 
most police official at the scene. “It is very 
clear that the lathi-charge and the stone¬ 
throwing by the police personnel started 
even as the Deputy Commissioner was 
talking to the leaders. According to him, 
he even physically prevented some of the 
constables who were close to him ftom 
beating up the people. Thus the absence 
of another senior officer on the spot is one 
of the major reasons for the incident,” the 
team observed. 

The team said that the lathi-charge 
had not been ordered by the senior-most 
police official present. “It is very clear that 
the police contingents present took the 
law into their own hands and were total- 
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ispeotof entire procession was 
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.. Refutmg the official 
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compound, even as the 
leaders of the procession pleaded with 
police officials to clear the way for their 
entry into the premises. 

The team said that the only escape 
route was the river. It added that on being 
kicked by policemen, women rolled down 
into the riverbed through thorny bushes, 
and, hit on the heads, many fell into the 
river unconscious. The report alleged that 
the police snatched Vignesh, the 18- 
month-old son of Rathina Maty, and 
threw him into the river. The mother was 
chased and beaten. Both the child and the 
mother died. 

The report said that policewomen 
stripped and humiliated a few women 
who swam to safety but were taken to the 
police station. Some women staned 
bleeding after they were kicked in the 
abdomen. One woman lost three of her 


ly uncontrollable. Very clearly, the police 
did not behave like a disciplined force.” 
Uie team dismissed the police version 
that their action was to protect the hon¬ 
our of the policewomen who were 
allegedly teased by some processionists. 

The team said: “Since the offenders 


front teeth. The team said that the injured 
victims, who were admitted in the 
Government Hospital, were ridiculed 
and chided by the staff and they received 
scant attention. The AIDWA team also 
demanded a second post-mortem of the 
bodies. 


in this case are the police themselves, the 
investigation and the laying of charge- 
sheet against these personnel should be 
dcMic by a Special Investigation Team 
constituted under Section 37 of the 
Protection ofHuman Rights Act, 1993.” 

A SEVEN-MEMBER team of the 
Tamil Nadu unit of the AIDWA, led 
by its working president, Mythily 
Sivanman, visit^ Tirunelveli on Au^t 
5 and 4 and met several persons, includ¬ 
ing members of the fiunilies of some vic¬ 
tims. 'The AIDWA repon said: “Unless 
die Collectorand the DIG are transferred, 
an impartial inquiry into the jpolice action 
is impossible.” Citing the act that the 


ESCRIBING the police action as 
“an unprecedented brutal attack on 
an unarmed, innocent people”, the WTF 
team led by A. Marx, which visited 
Tirunelveli on August 15 and 16, criti¬ 
cised the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam 
(DMK) Government’s hard line towards 
Dalit processions. A substantial number 
of the Manjolai tea estate workers, who 
participated in the procession, were 
Dalia. Noting that the police had 
indulged in violence even after an official 
had ordered them not to attack the pro¬ 
cessionists, the team expressed concern 
over the growing .indiscipline in police 
ranks. ■ 





■ THE STATES 


Another victim in Orissa 


The hate campaign against minorities in Orissa ieods to one more killing, the victim this time being 
a Christian priest. 


KALYAK CHAUDHURI 


T he sustained hate campaign against 
Christians in Orissa has assumed dia¬ 
bolic proportions with the killing of a 
Roman (Catholic priest, Ft. Arul Doss, by 
a mob of non-Christian fanatics at 
Jamabani, a remote village in Mayurbhanj 
district, on the night of September 1. This 
is the third such incident involving 
minorities in the State this year: 
Australian missionary Graham Stewart 
Staines and his two sons were burnt to 
death at Manoharpur on the night of 
January 22, and a Muslim trader, Sheikh 
Rehman, was killed at Padiabeda village 
in Mayurbhanj district on August 26. Fr. 
Arul Doss died in a mob attack on him 
and other Christians who were partici¬ 
pating in festivities after a prayer meeting, 
(jamabani is not far from the spot where 
Graham Staines and his sons were killed.) 

The 35-year-old Fr. Dos.s, a native of 
Tamil Nadu, had been the priest of the 
Anandapur Roman Catholic church in 
Mayurbhanj district for the past five years. 
He had been visiting villages in the area 
since August 31. 


Fr. Doss arrived at jamabani on 
September I along with two other church 
workers, Darsan Birua and Kate Singh 
Khuntia, and organised a prayer meeting 
there the next day. According to some 
reports, they were watching a cultural pro¬ 
gramme after a prayer meeting when a 
group of 10 to 15 persons, who were 
armed with lathis, bows and arrows, 
attacked them. As the participants in the 
celebrations, including Fr. Doss, tried to 
escape, the attackers reportedly pierced his 
body with arrows. The attackers set fire to 
local church before leaving. Khuntia is in 
a critical condition. 

Fr. jose Thundiyil, a fellow priest, said 
that Fr. Doss used to make weekly visits 
to jamabani. The journey involved a 32- 
km scooter ride followed by a 19-km trek. 
“He had been in our diocese for five years, 
and he was a very good missionary,” Fr. 
Thundiyil said. “He led a simple life. He 
wanted to be with the poor all the time. 
He was not interested in conversions. He 
was keen on organising the poor people 
and educating them about their rights so 
that they could lead better lives,” he 
added. 

Condemning the killing. Prime 


Minister Aral Behari Vajpayee urged the 
Orissa Government to arrest immediate¬ 
ly the perpetrators of the “heinous crime” 
and of previous such incidents, irrespec¬ 
tive of their political or other forms of 
affiliation. “It is extremely distressing that 
such murderous attacks on representatives 
of the minority community should be tak¬ 
ing place unchecked and with alarming 
regularity in Orissa,” he said. 

Orissa Chief Minister Giridhar 
Gamang blamed “non-secular forces” for 
the killing. The incident occurred in the 
“area of operation” of Data Singh, who is, 
wanted in connection with the murder of 
Graham Staines and his sons and of 
Sheikh Rehman. “Any killing on the eve 
of the elections can only be the handiwork 
of non-secular forces, aimed at creating 
confusion in the minds of voters,” 
Gamang said. 

On September 3, Opposition parties 
organised a Statewide bandh, calling for 
the Chief Minister’s resignation in the 
light of the latest act of violence against 
members of minority communities. 

The killing of Fr. Doss came barely a 
week after Dara Singh, the prime accused 
in the Staines murder case, dlegedly killed 
Sheikh Rehman in Padiabeda. Dara Singh 
and his men allegedly chopped off 
Rehman’s hands at a crowded market 
before burning him to death. The ghast¬ 
ly attack came as a shock to the State police 
and the Central Bureau of Invescigadon 
(CBI), who have been searching for Dara 
Singh for months. One of Sheikh 
Rehman’s neighbours, Madina Bibi, 
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The body of Fr. Anil Dom (imot), who was klllod on the night of Soptember 1, being 
‘taken for post-mortem. 


alleged that Data Singh had announced 
his intentions in advance. Padiabeda’s 20- 
odd Muslim families, who are terrorised, 
made similar allegations. They said that 
Data Singh had been visiting the area and 
that he had been spotted at the weekly 
markets. They wondered why the CBI 
and the State police had not arrested him. 
They alleged that Data Singh had a his¬ 
tory of attacking Muslim traders, espe¬ 
cially catde dealers. 

The State Government was non-com¬ 
mittal on whether Dara Singh was 
involved in the killing of Fr. Doss. “We 
^ will neither confirm nor deny it,” State 
' Home Secretary Ajit Tripathy said. 
However, police sources in Mayurbhanj 
said that the Jamabani attack had the hall¬ 
marks of Dara Singh’s modus operands; for 
instance, the way in which the victims 
were atacked and church¬ 
es burnt, 'fhey said that 
Data Singh’s involvement 
could not be ruled out as 
the four organised atucks 
on Christians and 
Muslims that had taken 
place over the past eight 
months in the villages of 
Keonjhar and 

Mayurbhanj districts in 
north Orissa had occurred 
within 30 km from 
' Thakurmunda, which is 
believed to be his strong- Dam Siiighi w 
hold. Data Sing^, an to ba bwolvail 
allied religious fanatic, is of F^. Anil {Km 


Dara Singh, who la bolfovod 
to ho bwohiad In tiw killing 
ofR.Aniitiooa. 


believed to be a Bajrang Dal activist who 
is on a “mission to take out the minori¬ 
ties”. He carries a reward of Rs.5 lakhs on 
his head. 

The Wadhwa Commission which 
inquired into the Staines murder case has 
stated in its report that Dara Singh did not 
act at the behest of any political organisa¬ 
tion. This observation has, however, been 
rejected by many people who say that evi¬ 
dence indicates otherwise. 

The National Council of Churches in 
India and associated Christian missions 
have called for a fresh inquiry into the 
Sangh Parivar’s alleged links with Dara 
Singh. The NCCI president, K. 
Rajaratnam, and the India Missions 
Association’s vice-chairman, Ebe Sunder 
Raj, said that the continued killings of 
members of minority communities neces¬ 
sitated a fresh probe with 
wider terms of reference 
that would implicate the 
abettors of the crime. 
They said that the 
Wadhwa Commission 
report was fiJl of contra¬ 
dictions as an over¬ 
whelming number of 
affidavits and documents 
that were placed before 
the Commission pointed 
to Dara Singh’s links 
with the Bajrang 
)ls bell«v«d Oal/Bharatiya Janata 
I the kWIng Party/Rashtriya 

Swayamsevak Sangh. 


They alleged that state¬ 
ments made by various 
Sangh Parivar leaders, 
which appeared indirectly 
to justify the killing, were 
further pointers to the 
involvement of the Bajrang 
Dal. 

The CBI, which has 
identified Dara Singh as the 
prime suspect in the Staines 
case, is yet to track him 
down; he is believed to be 
operating from a dense for¬ 
est in tribal-dominated 
north Orissa. The CBI has filed a charge- 
^ sheet against 18 accused in the Staines mur- 
% der ca.se. The charge-sheet, filed at the 
I Designated Court of Justice E. Vasudev 
Rao in Bhubaneswar, sought permission to 
conduct further investigations and issue 
warrants against the absconders. 
Altogether, 46 persons are believed to have 
been involved in the killing: nine have been 
arrested; nine, including Data Singh, have 
been mentioned as absconders; the others 
are yet to be identified. The CBI is report¬ 
ed to have conducted nearly 500 raids to 
arrest Dara Singh. Police sources conced¬ 
ed that the State Government had “washed 
Its hands of’ the Staines murder case by 
handing it over to the CBI in March. The 
number of raids conducted by the State 
police on Dara Singh’s suspected hideouts 
in Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar districts 
came down drastically. Dara Singh’s deci¬ 
sion to lie low for six months after the mur¬ 
der of Graham Staines misled the police 
into believing that he was “cornered” and 
that he may have taken refuge in Uttar 
Pradesh, his home State. “Just when we 
thought he was gone, he came out of 
nowhere and struck again,” one official 
said. 

Officials of the CBI said that Dara 
Singh had become a prominent figure in 
the area bordering Keonjhar and 
Mayurbhanj districts. His name entered 
the police records after he launched a 
series of attacks on Muslim cattle traders 
in the area. It has been alleged that vil¬ 
lagers with whom Dara Sin^ shared his 
loot, harbour him. 

Evidence collected by the CBI so far 
reveals that Dara Singh instigated his sup¬ 
porters by saying that Christian mission¬ 
aries spent a lot of money tiying to 
“convert poor tribal brothers and sisters”. 
According to investigating officers, Dara 
Singh is both respected and faared by the 
local people. The CBI has decided to start 
booking cases against tjiose who have been 
harbouring him. ■ 
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i OBITUARY 


Pioneer of Indian rocketry 

Dr.S.Srinivasan, 1941 - 1999. 


LS. SUBJIAMANIAN _ 

D r. S..SRINIVASAN, Director, 
Vikiani Saubhai Space Centre 
(VSSC), 'I'hiruvananthapuratn, who died 
on Scpicniber 1, was the pioneer of rock¬ 
etry in India. He was the architect of the 
Indian Space Research Organisation’s 
(ISRO) Rohini sounding rockets, the 
Satellite launch Vehicle, SLV-3, the 
Augmented Satellite Launch Vehicle 
(ASLV) and the Polar Satellite Launch 
Vehicle (PSLV), and was looking forward 
to the lift-off of the Geostationary 
Satellite Launch Vehicle (GSLV) from 
Sriharikota next year. He was fully 
involved with the GSLV, which entails 
the application of the frontier technology 
using liquid oxygen and liquid hydrogen. 
He was an expert in launch vehicle tech¬ 
nology. Srinivasan was 58 and is survived 
by his wife, a daughter and a son. 

Dr. Srinivasan was admitted to a hos¬ 
pital in Chennai on August 29 and under¬ 
went emergency heart surgery. He had 
undergone bypass surgery a decade ago. 
Hundreds of his colleagues from the 
VSSC and SHAR paid their respects to 
him in Chennai. 

ISRO chairman Dr. K. 
Kasturirangan, who attended the funeral, 
told Frontline: “Dr. Srinivasan was an 
exceptional scientist. He was the pioneer 
of rocketry in India. He was the architect 
of Indian rocketry in more than one sense 
because in the design, configuration and 
implementation of a launch vehicle pro¬ 
ject-in all aspeas- he was outstanding. 
He grew with ISRO, evolved with ISRO 
and gave the pride of place to ISRO in the 
comity of space-faring nations.” 

According to fellow-scientists and engi¬ 
neers, he was a visionary, working on die 
dream projea of a technology demonstra¬ 
tor for a re-usable launch vehicle which 
would reduce the cost of access to space. 

D. Narayana Moorthi, Programme 
Director, Launch Vehicle Programme 
Office, ISRO Headquarters, Bangalore, 
said that Dr. Srinivasan was wedded to 
teeb nology. Moorthi said: “He was a tech- 
Aoli pst and a project manager, both 
ri^L'ded together.” 



B orn on April 14,1941 inThanjavur 
district, Tamil Nadu, Srinivasan took 
his B.E. degree in Electrical Engineering 
with honours from Annamalai University 
and M.E. in Aeronautical Engineering 
from the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore. He received his doctorate in 
Engineering Mechanics from Ohio State 
University, the U.S. 

Srinivasan worked for Hindustan 
Aeronautics Limited (HAL), Bangalore as 
an aeronautical engineer. He join^ ISRO 
in 1970. He was first involved in the devel¬ 
opment of hardware for the Rohini rock¬ 
ets, and from 1973 started working on the 
SLV. When A.P.J. Abdul Kalam, now 
Scientific Adviser to the Defence 
Minister, was the Project Director of 
SLV-3 in 1980, Dr. Srinivasan was the 
Deputy Project Director. Thw formed a 
great team and the launch of SLV-3 in 
1980 from SHAR was hugely successful; 
it deployed a 35-kg Rohini satdlite in 
near-earth orbit. Then followed a series of 
SLV-3 flights. According to Rajaram 
Nagappa, Associate Director, VSSC, Dr. 
Srinivasan was instrumental in the design 
and development, qualification and r^- 
isation of the flight stages of the SLV-3. 

Dr. Srinivasan was the Project 
Direaor of the PSLV in its formative 
stages. He became the Progranune 


a Director of the Integrated Launch V ehicli 
ProgtSttime in 1988 and contributed n 
the planning of the follow-on PSLVs 
GSLVs and advanced vehicles. He wa; 
Director, SHAR, for a brief period, aftei 
which he became Director, VSSC, ir 
1994. 

N^ppa said that after the first twe 
ASLV flights failed. Dr. Srinivasan pro 
vided a re-configuration to the vehicle b) 
adding fins and other features, giving con 
trollability to the vehicle. The next twe 
ASLV flights were successful. 

Narayana Moorthi said that Dr 
Srinivasan was responsible for the evolu¬ 
tion of the PSLV from the drawing stagt 
to its commercial launch on May 26,199S 
when it lifted, three satellites - Indian 
Remote-Sensing Satellite (IRS), s 
German satellite and a South Korean 
spacecraft. According to Nagappa, even as 
Dr. Srinivasan gave shape to the PSLV*s 
configuration, design and development, 
he simultaneously conceived, planned 
and established the fecilities needed fot 
the project. These included vehicle inte¬ 
gration and checkout fecilities at 
Valiamala and Thumba, Kerala, and at 
SHAR, Andhra Pradesh. 

A characteristic trait of Dr. Snnivisan 
was that even as he was working on one 
project, he would scout around for future 
projects. He kept track of developments 
in space in other countries and decided 
what speciality ISRO should develop. 
Narayana Moorthi said, “He was think¬ 
ing of a technology demonstrator for a re¬ 
usable launch vehicle.” 

In the assessment of G. Madhavan 
Nair, Director, Liquid Propulsion 
Systems Centre, ISRO, Dr. Srinivasan 
“was a master of vehicle technolo^. 
Besides, he was one person who could 
cover any aspect in the field. PSLV was 
his dream baby.” 

R.V. Perumal, Projea Director, 
GSLV, said: “He was a builder. He was a 
man of grand ideas, which were substan- 
dally ma. He was j good man to a fiiult." 

'There was all round praise about foe 
human side of Dr. Srinivasan too. S. 
Ranudoifonan-, Projea Direaor, PSLV, 
said; “He was a posldve person. He was a 
good leader.” ■ 
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IPECIAL FEATURE 

leaitiicare ami Educailon in Karnataka 













TAPMI 

Admissions 2000 - 2002 

POST-GRADUATE DIPLOMA IN MANAGEMENT (PGDM) 



POST-GRADUATE DIPLOMA IN MANAGEMENT-FAMILY BUSINESS (PGDM-FB) 


TAPMI IS one of the premier B-Schoob m the country, 
reputed for its two year residential programme offenng 
a Post Graduate Diploma tn Management (PGDM) 
recognised by AICTE and awarded equivalence with 
MBA by the Association of Indian Uiuversmes (AIU) 
Backed by highly qualified faculty and excellent 
infrastructure, PGDM offers a wide array of courses 

* Students can take specialized courses m Marketing, 
Finance, Human Resources, Entrepreneurship and 
Systems TAPMI attracts students from all over the 
country with a range of academic backgrounds 
Strong support is provided for securing placements 
through campus recruitment 

* From thb year, TAPMI is also offenng a PGDM 
with specific focus on Family Business (PGDM-FB) 

* Candidates applying for PGDM-FB must be 
sponsored by their family business 

Eligibility: 

A three year (10+2+3) umversity degree, recognised 
by the Association of Indian Umversines as eligible for 
postgraduaQon, m any disciplme with not less than 50% 
in the overall aggregate (45% for SC/ST) The same 
requirement applies to those with qualifications like 
AC A/ICWA/ACS Candidates appeanng for the final 
year degree exaimnation in 2000 can also apply 

Weightage: 

Due weightage will be given to candidates 

* with work experience 

* sponsored by their organisations 


However, such candidates have to go through the same 

selecnon process as others 

Admission Procedure > 

1 Allcandidatesseekingadnussiontoeidierprogramme 
should appear for the Common Admission Test 
(CAT) to be conducted by IIMs on December 12, 
1999 The CAT Bulletm with application form has to 
be purchased from select branches of the State Bank 
of India 

Note: CAT is used for shortlisting candidates who apply 

for admission to TAPMI IIMs have no role either m the 

selection process or in the conduct of the Programme 

2 Register at TAPMI by fillmg a separate application 
form 

* TAPMl’s application form and handbook of 
information will be sold at the same branches of 
State Bank of India where CAT forms are 
available. 

* Altemanvely, candidates may receive the application 
form and handbook of informanon by registered post 
by sending a DD for Rs 800/- (Rs 500/- for SC/ST) 
drawn m 4vour of X A. Fai Managemeitf Institute, 
payable at either Manipal orUdupi 

3 Candidates shortlisted on the basis of CAT ranks 
will be called for Group Discussion and Interview for 
final selecnon m Manipal during Apnl/May 2000 


Please address all correspondence to 
The Admissions Co-ordmator 

T. A. Pai Management Institute 

Manipal - 576 119, Karnataka, India 
Ph (08252) 70162/73162/71358/73163 
Fax (08252)70699/70622 
Grams TAPMI, E-Mail, tapmsgmahe emet.m 
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HEALTHCARE AND EDUCATION IN KAR N A T A K A 



Academic capital 

Karnataka led the way in the matter of private sector initiatives in quality medical education in the 
country. And the trend continues. 


RAVI SHARMA 


W HEN the late Dr Tonse Madhava 
Anantha Pai set up the Kasturba 
Medical College in Manipal in 1953, he 
could hardly have imagined that his home 
State of Karnataka would one day witness 
1 boom m the field of private medical col- 
eges In the last three decades, there has 
seen a phenomenal growth in the num- 
ser of privately managed and capitation 
'ee-based medical colleges in the State 
CPith the tacit encouragement of a suc¬ 
cession of Chief Ministers, from Devaraj 
LJrs to S Bangarappa, religious mstitu- 
;ions and philanthropists set up profes- 
iional colleges to serve their communities 
ind the pubhc. Of Karnataka’s 19 med- 
cal colleges, 16 are privately managed 
Medical and dental colleges sprang 
ip in almost every corner, panicularly the 
irban and semi-urban centres Although 
here were numerous teething problems, 
he Karnataka expenence showed that a 
lapiution fee m^cal collie was a sure 
noney-spinner The trend of capiution 
ec coUe^ has been successfully copied 
n recent years in Andhra Pradesh, 
i^arashtia and, to a lesser extent, in 
ramii Nadu. Despite the compeatiom 


students horn other parts of the country 
as well as from abroad flock to Karnataka 
for seats in medical and dental colleges 

Until 1992, there were few hitches m 
starting a capitation fee college in 
Karnataka, given the cozy relations 
between politicians and prospective man¬ 
agements and the fact that the State 
Governments were the sanctioning 
authority All that managements needed 
to secure sanction was to approach the 
right politician 

The spurt in capitation fee colleges 
sadly led to a diluuon of standards Faced 
with a shortage of qualified and experi¬ 
enced staff and inadequate infrastructure, 
colleges functioned with makeshift 
arrangements, often without even the 
required quality in clinical material (espe¬ 
cially in oentistry) 

Whde the early pioneers such as 
T.M.A Pai had a vision that their colleges 
should impart quality education, entre¬ 
preneurs who came m later were motivat¬ 
ed more by profit than by idealism Most 
mani^ements set up colleges only as a 
commcraal proposinon 

However, a sene$ of Supreme Court 
orders, which put restnenons on the man¬ 
agement quota seats, brought about order 
m the admission [nooess. The Medical 


Council of India became the final sanc¬ 
tioning authority Even today, with man¬ 
agements entided to 15 per cent of the seats, 
It IS still possible to run a medical college 
profitably An added bonus is the clout that 
comes with running a professional college 
Funds for expansion and infrastructure 
must, however be carefully planned from 
sources other than capitanon fees 

Contrary to the general perception, 
privately managed medical colleges have 
not all been “money-making institu¬ 
tions They have provided thousands of 
students the opportunity to secure a pro¬ 
fessional education, given the limited 
number of government-run or aided insti¬ 
tutions Without the capitation fees, it 
would have been impossible for colleges 
to put up the required infrastruaure and 
b'uld up impressive campuses 

Even the Bangalore Medical College, 
one of the three government-run medical 
colleges in Karnataka that is still much 
sou^t after, was started by a group of lead¬ 
ing pnvate medical praaionera It was taken 
over by the Government and developed 
Two privately run medical colleges 
that have earned mternational recogni¬ 
tion are the Kasturba Medical Collie in 
Manipal and the collegfe by the same name 
in Mangalore. Founded by the late T M A 
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VIGNAN EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 

Founder of 

1) Bangalore Institute of Dental Sciences & Hospital-offering B.D.S. & M.D.S. Courses 

2) Vignan Super Speciality Teaching Hospital-offering Super Speciality and rare Medical 
services and Diploma course in Nursing. 

3) Vignan Institute of Hotel Management-offering BHM Course. 

# 

And 


INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL UNIVERSITY (I.M.T.U.) 


P.O.B.: 77594, DAR-ES-SALAAM,TANZANIA, EAST AFRICA 
Phone: 0255-51-647036,647037 
(I.M.T.U. is founded & wholly owned by Vignan Educational Foundation, Bangalore) 


THE FIRST INDIAN UNIVERSITY OF ITS KIND ABROAD 


An Autonomous University iocated on famous Mbezi Beach, 
inaugurated by our former Prime Minister. Shri I. K. Gujral on 18.9.97 

Offers: 

HH la jA A Bachelor of Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery. FOUR AND HALF YEAR 
1C 1C V Undergraduate programme for Medicine. (Classes are also conducted 
■ ■ l§lP#iP§W§ under Twinning Programme at Guntur A.P., INDIA) 


Master of Computer Application - Postgraduate programme. 


Bachelor of Engineering. Four Year Undergraduate Programme - 
Computer Science. 

Eligibility; Candidates who have passed P.U.C./lntermediate/10+2 or Equivalent apply for 
M.B.B.8., B.E., and Graduate in any discipline may apply for M.C.A. 


A POTENTIAL OUTLET FOR CAMPUS RECRUITMENT TO 

WHO, UNICEF, UNIDO & COMMON WEALTH ASSIGNMENTS. 


For details & admission contact: 


M.CJL 

B.E. 




VIGNAN EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION, 

5/3, Hosur Road, BANGALORE-29 

Phone: 080 - 2240777,2244171 Fax: 2224973 

(After Office Hours. Ph; 3444446) 

For More Information visit our WebsiteBwww.lmtu.edu 
Ennell : bideBbgi.vsnl.netln 
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HEALTHCARE AND EDUCATION IN KARNATAKA 



On the campus of the International Medical Univenilty at Dar«s^alam, Tanzania, 
promoted by the VIgnan Educational Foundation, Bangalore. 


Pal, who started the Academy of General 
Education in 1942 in Manipal, a hamlet 
60 km from Mangalore, the colleges 
attract and nurture tdented professionals. 
In 1993, the Manipal Academy of Higher 
‘ Education (MAHE) was granted the sta¬ 
tus of a Deemed University by the 
Government of India under the purview 
of the University Grants Commission 
(UGC). 

According to Dr. Glenn G. Christo, 
Director (Planning), MAHE is on the 
verge of setting up campuses elsewhere in 
India and overseas. Christo said: “We 
applied to the Government of India and 
the UGC to set up the campuses. A sub¬ 
committee was set up to decide whether 
a deemed university like ours could have 
multi-campuses. It has now cleared the 
concept, and the decision has been con¬ 
veyed to the Human Resource 
Development Ministry. The notification 
from the Ministry is expeaed any time 
now.” 

Initially MAHE will set up a campus 
in Jalandhar which will include a medical 
coUege, hospital, a school of nursing and 
paramedical training institute. It will also 
set up a post-graduate trainii^ centre in 
Bandore, which will ofifer highly 
focussed specialised training in areas such 
as cardiac anaesthesia. Christo said: 
“Although a number of people have invit¬ 
ed us to set up a campus, we are very selec¬ 
tive before dioosine a place. We would 
first like to look at me track record of the 
State government, the environment in the 
State and so on.” He added: “You must 
understand that private medical educa¬ 
tion is expensive. Today thoi^ private 
initiative in medical education is well 
accepted by the public at large and even 
by the judiciaxy, it is still frowned upon 
by governments and politicians,” 


According to Christo, there are no 
vacancies in faculty positions at MAHE. 
The huge number of electives means that 
opportunities for students to go overseas 
are tremendous. “And the atmosphere on 
our campuses is cosmopolitan. There are 
over a hundred second-generation stu¬ 
dents studying medicine,” he added. 

From this academic year, MAHE has 
started distance education. Diploma 
courses in medical laboratory technology, 
radiography, medical records and nursing 
wtU be offered shortly. There are also plans 
to transform MAHE into India’s first 
completely wired university. Its 240- 
hectare campus in Manipal h.is been cho¬ 
sen by the Software Technology Parb of 
India as one of its 15 information gate¬ 
ways. It is the only university in the coun¬ 
try to have its own earth station. 

Christo said that one of the require¬ 
ments for a wired medical university 
would be a networking of2,500 personal 
computers on the campus. He added: 
“We have 1,500. We are setting up a 
Hospital Information System (HIS) - 
where all details of a patient such as lab 
records, results, medical history and so on 
will go online. Admission to any of our 
hospitals, whether in Manipal, Sikkim or 
Goa could also be made online, just as the 
financial aspects will be. In academics, we 
will have a proprietary software system 
whereby a profo^r can interact through 
the network with students.” The acade¬ 
my, along with the United States-based 
Healthscribc, is to start a medical tran¬ 
scription course in January. 

\ ^AHE’S pioneering efforts have 
IVXfacilitated the entry of other groups 
into medical education. The Nine 
Education Trust, which was registered as 
aTulu linguistic MinorityTrust in 1979, 


is another private initiative in education. 
Started by the late Kowdoor Sadananda 
Hegde, Supreme Court Judge and Lok 
Sabha Speaker, and his son N. Vinaya 
Hegde, the Trust’s Medical Sciences 
Complex at Deralakatte, on the outskirts 
of Mangalore, houses the A.B. Shetty 
Memorial Institute of Dental Sciences 
and the Justice K.S. Hegde Medical 
College and Charitable Hospital. 

Vinaya Hegde is critical of excessive 
government control in running private 
educational institutions. He said: “Too 
many laws and statutory requirements 
allow some people (close to the govern¬ 
ment) to manipulate the system. Too 
many laws also make the running of these 
institutions financially unviable. What is 
required is for the government to under¬ 
stand the way these institutions are run 
and then to work out transparent proce¬ 
dures, especially in financial matters. 
Today the money derived from educa- 
tiona.! institutions is not open for public 
audit. This has meant that many of them 
have become centres to collect and laun¬ 
der black money. While the government 
should have control on the financial 
aspects, It should leave the academic 
aspects to the trusts that run the institu¬ 
tions." 

O THER noteworthy trusts which run 
medical and paramedical colleges 
include the SDM Trust and the Rashtreeya 
Sibhana Samithi Trust. The Vignan 
Educational Foundation (VEF), s^ich 
mns a dental coUege and 100-bed general 
hospital in Bangalore, was invited by the 
Government of Tanzania to set up and run 
dental, nursing, pharnucy and medical col¬ 
lies as well as a multi-speciality, dental and 
medical hospitals in Dar-es-Salaam. In 
addition, paramedical, engineering and 
management courses were also to be 
ofier^. In short, the VEF was asked to set 
up a full-fledged univenity in Dar-es- 
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' Manipal provides fertile ground for a 
healthy iftteracdon between the various 
disciplines* resulting in hoUstic solutions* 
« 

Among the first private educational 
enterprises to launch twinning 
programmes with foreign universities, 
Manipal’s expertise has also been sought 
after to set up medical colleges abroad. 
Forays into the competitive world of 
, Information Technology hste been made 
by MAHE’s Distance Education Wing, 
which offers Bachelors* and Masters* 
degrees in Information Technology. 

The rkh soil of Manipal it appelirsis also 
an meihaustible source of knowledge. As 
testimony are the several educational 
institutions diat dot Manipal. 

And the several hundred graduates who 
st^ out of Manipal, year after year. 
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Manipal Academy 
of Higher Education 
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cl Ailiad Hfalih Sdencm, Morapot 
A ^ b»i»aul*<rf TKhnotegji Monipol 

V Mctnipol liMtitufa olTeehnoiogy, Sikkim 

★ T. A. M MonoQwnvH ln«Ji»o»e, Monipal 
Ar - WWcomgroup Graduate School of Hotel 

Administration, Monipol 
A Monipol institute of Communication, 
Monipol 

★ Voikunto Boligo College of Low, Udupi 

★ Irpemotionat Centre for Heohh Sciences, 
Monipol 

★ Ifitemotional Centre for Api^ied Sciences, 
Monipol 

★ Information Technology (through the 
Distance Education Wing) 

★ Monipol College of Medical Sciences, 
Pokhoro, Nepal 

★ Ohio-AAonipol MBA Program 

Courses Offered under - 
MAHEi 

MBBS, BDS, BSc/MSc Nursing, BPT, BOT, 
BScSLH, BMLT, BRTT, BNMT, Diploma in 
Yoga Therapy, MSc (Medical Microbiology, 
Medical Biochemistry, Anatomy, Physiology, 
Dental Materials), MD, MS, MDS, MPT, 

M Phil Clinical Psychology, MS Medical 
Software, MS Communication, DM, MCh, 

IT Courses through Distance Education. 

Other Courses; 

BE, ME, MCA, BHM, MBA, 

LLB, B Phorm, M Phorm. 

Twinning Preflroms; 

In medicine and engineering in association 
with foreign universities. 
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Chlckenpox, and the fever and Itchy rash 
it comes with, can disrupt children’s lives in 
quite a few ways. 

Preventing them from going to school. Playing 
with their friends. Small things which don’t allow 
them to be their usual carefree selves. 

And as a parent you know how that feels. 

Perhaps what you also ought to know Is that 
if your child gets the disease later on In life, the 
outcome could be quite serious. 


For at this stage there’s also the possibility of 
getting scarred. With the risk of developing 
life-threatening complications like pneumonia 
and Infections of the central nervous system. 

There’s also Herpes Zoster to consider. 
A painful condition which could occur later In 
life due to reactivation of the same virus. 

However, the good news is, thanks to modern 
science your children don’t have to suffer from 
chlckenpox In the first place. 


CHICKENPOX IS NOW PREVENTABLE THROUGH VACCINA'nON. CONSULT YOUR DOCTOR. 


This n eteage Is brought to you by SmlthKltne Beecham Phannaceutlcals, R 0. Box 2. BangalQr«^560 049. 
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' ilaam. The International Medical and 
echnological University (IMTU), as this 
enturc is to be called, was a further exam- 
^ )le of South-South cooperation. 

Although the grand plan of a full- 
'ledged university with multiple disci- 
ilines has not yet materialised, IMTU’s 
medical college has started functioning on 
he 40-hectacre campus given by the 
Tanzanian government. It was inaugurat¬ 
ed by Prime Minister Inder Kumar Gujral 
during his visit to Tanzania in September 
1997. 

Kasturi Subbarao, Managing Trustee, 
VEF, said: “For us it is a matter of pride 
that a foreign government called us to 
establish a university in their country. We 
were given autonomous status. Out first 
batch of medical students started class in 
January 1997. There were seven students, 
two Tanzanians and five Indians. Our 
third batch has 40 students who come 
from seven countries.” Fees charged are 
$4,000 for a local candidate and Rs.2.5 
lakhs for an Indian student. Hostel accom¬ 
modation costs Rs.60,000 a year. The fac¬ 
ulty is Indian and the medical degree 
offered by the IMTU is recognised by the 
Medical Council of Tanganayika. 

Subbarao is bitter that “though it is a' 
matter of pride for an Indian foundation 
to start a university abroad”, neither the 
Government of India nor the Medical 
Council of India (MCI) has provided any 
support. The MCI is yet to recogni.se the 
medical degrees of the IMTU. Subbarao 
said: “The Indian Ministry of Health and 
Family Welfare, in its letter dated August 
17,1998, directed the Medical Council of 
India to recognise the d^rees of IMTU 
under reciprocity. But it is yet to come. A 
two-member team, comprising an official 
from the Ministry and a representative of 
the Medical Council of India, will visit the 
IMTU medical college shordy. We hope 
recognition will come after this.” 

The medical course is also being 
offered by the IMTU in a twinning pro¬ 
gramme “for students who don’t want to 
go to Dar-es-Salaam”. The twinning pro¬ 
gramme is being offered at the moment 
from Guntur, Andhra Pradesh, where 48 
students are scheduled to take their first 
and second year examinations in I ndia and 
the remainine in Dar-es-Salaam. The stu¬ 
dents, accor&g to Subbarao, will also 
“have to go to Dar-es-Salaam for clinical 
training as and when required”. The 
admission ftes is Rs.2.5 lakhs. The IMTU 
also hopes to start its dental college l^m 
this academic year. ■ ' 


‘The private sector 
has a role to play’ 


Interview with Dr. Ramdas M. Pei. 

President of the Manipal Academy of 
Higher Education (MAHE) Dr. Ramdas 
M. Pai is a firm believer in the Chinese 
proverb, ‘If you give a person fish, you give 
him a meal; if you teach him to fish, you 
give him a meal for life.’ Dr. Pai benignly 
watches over the fortunes of nearly 50 edu¬ 
cational insticudons and numerous hospi¬ 
tals run by the Manipal group. Other than 
a host of institudons in Manipal in south¬ 
west Karnataka, where the group’s head¬ 
quarters is located, the group h^ set up 



insdtudons in other towns and cities in 
Karnataka, besides Sikkim, Goa, Nepal and 
Malayasia. 

In an interview to Ravi Sharma, Dr. 
Pai said: “Educadon is of paramount 
importance if the country is to progress. 
And if society depends solely on the gov¬ 
ernment to provide educadon, generadons 
of students will be denied ^ucational 
opportunides. The private seaor has a role 
to play in h^er educadon. The nadon can¬ 
not afford to wait for the promises that 
TOlidcians make.” Excerpts: 
wManipal, which is perhaps India's only 
univmity town, was a grand visum of your 
father Dr. TonstMadhavaAnanthPai. 

The plan for the university town exist¬ 
ed only in my fiuher’s mind. There were no 
drawings. In ha, his wish for a residential 
univemty in Manipal came true 14 yean 


after his death. 

► //ow did he venture into this field m die 
1940s> 

My father felt that only by educating 
the youth could society be transformed. He 
felt that people should invest in their chil¬ 
dren’s education as they would in business 
or in real estate. 

► Was he a firm believer in a role for the 
private sector m education^ 

Yes. Nowhere in the world is higher 
education subsidised. The government 
should give free educadon up to the high 
school level. Thereafter, its policies should 
create opportunities for higher or voca¬ 
tional ^ucation. Students who have 
secured the requisite marks but cannot 
afford the cost of education should be 
allowed to avail themselves of loans from 
banb, loans which will then be dircedy paid 
by the bank to the insutuoon where the stu¬ 
dent has secured admission. Once students 
complete the course, they can repay the 
loan. 

Let me give you a crude example. 
H undreds of tuberculosis patients are dying 
and most, if not all of them, are poorer than 
the students in the government-run med¬ 
ical institutions. But it is the poor tax-pay¬ 
ers, who can neither afford a cure for 
tuberculosis nor remain unemployed for 
long, who contribute to the government 
subsidies to educate each medical student. 
It costs the government between Rs.1.5 
lakhs and Rs.2.5 lakhs a medical student a 
year. His educadon in the government-run 
institution is at the cost of the tax-payer 
(even the poor man), but only the student 
and his femily benefit. Why should dtis 
happen? 

► Vfhat about economically poor students? 
Loans arc difficult to secure and expensive... 

'Vlt in India arc accustomed to cvciy- 
thmg coming free. So when I charge a fee, 
you feel that you are being exploited. But 
at the same dme no person should be denied 
higher educadon because of his economic 
status. I have a suggestion. Today the 
Union and State Govenunents together 
spend Rs.20,000 crores (rou^y 1.4 per 
cent of the GDP) on hi^er eoucadon sub¬ 
sidies. Let this money m invested as capi- 







Karnataka Nephrology (C 
transplant institute 

(KANT!) 


Premier Institute for Renal Transplantation 

C/o. Lakeside Medical Centre & Hospital, 33/4, Meanee Avenue, Bangalore - 660042. 

Phones Direct - 5543645, 5543642 Pabx: 5366723, 5566738, 5360823 (extn 245) 

Fax 91-80-5512327/5543674 

Visit us at www.kanti.com 


Dr S Sundar 
Chief Nephrologist 


DIRECTORS 

Dr Ajit K HuUgol 
Chief Transplant Surgeon 


Dr SG Karunagaran 
Transplant Surgeon 
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ElB I T International Medical Centre provides state of art imaging soOions for 
its patients 

ELBIT Internationol Medical Centre has exemplified by providing highest 
standard of medical diagnostic facilities and has received appreciation from 4 mii 4 ^ 
the medical community for its patient care and quolity service 
ELBIT Internotionol Medicol Centre continues its goal to bring the most 
advonced diagnostic equipments and services to the City of Bangalore ELBIT 
has now procured State of Art Whole Body Densitometer, first of its kind in 
Kornataka which helps to detect the seventy of Osteoporosis ond predict how 
brone the patients are to sustain a fracture 
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al for, say, 10 years in a Human Resources 
Jevelopment Bank. This bank will then lib- 
rally offer loans to students who have 
secured seats on merit but cannot afford to 
pay. 

► You believe in self-financed higher educa¬ 
tion ... 

Yes. There is no point in the govern¬ 
ment subsidising higher education. It is not 
reaching the people it is meant to reach, 
fake the case ofUpendra Nayak of Perkala, 
avillage close to Manipal. Theson ofabetel- 
seller, he was a brilliant student at our school 
and college. He secured admission at the 
Regional Engineering College in Suratkal, 
but did not have the money to pay even the 
admission fees. So MAHE, then a capita¬ 
tion fee college, stepped in to give him a 
loan. When he finished the course, we said 
that if he joined our institution the entire 
loan would be written off. He was happy to 
do so. Later Upendra secured scholarships. 
First at the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, where he did his M.Tech and 
then at a college in the United States. He 
came back and became a Direaor at the 
Institute of Oceanography in Goa. In the 
so-called government semp, Upendra 
would not have gone beyond selling betel 
leaves or being an attender. But we folt he' 
had the potential and nurtured it. 

► You spoke of the poor tax-payer paying for 
the education of the economically hetter-ojf 
student. What else can be douei 

Cross-subsidise higher education. Since 
India has a wealth of technically trained 
manpower, we will have no trouble attraa- 
ing students firom abroad. If a third of the 
seats are filled by foreign students, it will 
subsidise the education of the remaining 
two-thirds. So no Indian student need pay 
high foes. India will also earn foreign 
exchange and since most foreign students 
arc of Indian origin, by providing quality 
education we will be helping them come up 
in their adopted countries. It will be a win- 
win situation. 

► The judpnent in the Unnikrishnan case 
out many managements of private institutions 
in a quandary. 

One of the Judges told me after he 
retired that ail institutions were not like 
aurs. He confessed that though the Union 
md State governments, the University 
aiants Commission and die Mcdicd 
Council of India had the powers to curb 
nalptacdce, they did not. '‘Many a dme, 
licse people (private man^ments) were 
land-in-^ove with the supervising agencies 
tuedoning seats. Could we remain silent 
pectatorsf” the judge asked. 


What has been conveniendy forgotten 
is that the judges (in the Unnikrishnan case) 
had mention^ that the government should 
offer a viable solution even in the case of free 
and payment scats. But the bureaucrats 
haven’t done anything. The Supreme Court 
said that you can look into it (admissions). 
It is not for the Supreme Court to fix poli¬ 
cy; it only did so because the government 
did not apply its mind, and we wanted an 
interim policy. The court also direaed the 
Reserve Bank of India to formulate a loan 
and scholarship scheme. This has not come 
through either. The government is just not 
interested. 

► Recently the Karnataka Government 
issued an order saying that it could admit stu¬ 
dents to pur medical institutions even though 
your colleges do not come under its purview. 
Why> 

The government says one thing and 
does another. Evety one of these politicians 
says that seats should be given only on merit, 
but then call up for seats. 

► How has the deemed university status 
helped MAHE? 

Deemed university status has allowed 
me to get out of the clutches of politicians. 

► Your university will shortly open campus¬ 
es in odoer parts of India and maybe overseas 
as well Do pu foresee problems? 

Only if local governments create prob¬ 
lems. Take Malaysia. When the 
Unnikrishnan judgment tame, one of the 
points pertained to foreign students. 
(Malaysian Prime Minister) Mahathir 
Mohammed was very practical. He knew 
that around 35 per cent of the foreign stu¬ 
dents studying in Manipal were from 
Malaysia. So he told his aides to invite Dr. 
Pai to Malaysia and give him all the facili¬ 
ties (to start a college). I did not want to stan 
(a college) there because we wouldn’t get 
much benefit. 

► Financially... 

Financially, our costs go up. If I pay a 
professor Rs.40,000 a month here, there I 
will have to pay three to four times as much. 
All costs go up. So I thought the best thing 
is to have a twinning progranune. First two 
yean here and ihe rest there. When 
Mahathir contacted us, we didn’t know if 
vrewerc permitted todo so. Therefore I con¬ 
tacted the PMO (Prime Minister’s Office) 
and the External Affiiirs Ministry. They 
were excited and said “Go ahead, only give 
us a copy of whatever you are signing.’’ 
Mahathir then said that a Memorandum of 
Understanding would be signed between us 
and the Malaysian party at a function in the 
Mauiya Hot^ in Delhi. And Aey informed 


the Government of India. P.V. Narasimha 
Rao (then Prime Minister) said that as per 
protocol let the agreement be signed in 
Hyderabad House, in the presence of the 
Prime Ministers of India and Malaysia. It 
was given wide publicity. 

Butwhen the government fidl and anew 
Human Resource Development Minister 
took over, we were asked whether we had 
the jurisdiction to operate in Malaysia. 1 told 
the HRD Secretary that this was a question 
that should be asked by Malaysia. I asked; 
“Why are you bothered? When Malaysia is 
willing to accept my degree, you must be 
proud and not question me.” On the other 
hand, when I mentioned this to the 
Malaysian Health Minister, he said: “We 
will give you university status here (in 
Malaysia) itself, come.” 

The new (BJP) government turned 360 
degrees (in their approach). Fhey said you 
must go to 150 countries... 

► Arepu planning to start university cam¬ 
puses overseas? 

A group in Saudi Arabia has invited me. 
There is another group in Dubai... we have 
already signed up. Under the present poli¬ 
cy of the Government, if a friendly coun¬ 
try invites us, we can go and stan a college 
and award a degree. We would like to con¬ 
tinue our twinning programme with 
Malaysia. 

► Even while you accuse managements of 
educational institutions of being hand-in- 
glove with politicians, pu also caU for more 
autonortty. How do you keep a check... 

If anyone does any wrong, appoint an 
administrator. If any wrong is done, pun¬ 
ish (the guilty) but create conditions vfoere 
the government is pro-artive. Here (at 
MAHE) things have happened in spite of 
the government. 

► Finally, what are die group s fiaure plans 
in education? 

Australia, New /Zealand and America 
feel that India is a big market. Because of 
the bureaucracy here, a large number of peo¬ 
ple (students) seek higher education, but do 
not get it. Mainly b^use of reservations. 
At present we are trying to consolidate. For 
example, the Punjab Government has invit¬ 
ed me (to stan a campus in Jalandhar) but 
because of the elections, I have not gone 
ahead. But I was impressed with Prakash 
Singh Badal’s straightforward oflw. A cou¬ 
ple of other States have also invited me. I 
am going slow. 

Overseas I am trying to do a little more 
because there are panics who are willing to 
invest. We will only provide the expertise, 
such as sending our l^t teachers. ■ 
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Promising avenues 


RAVI SHARMA 


P RIVATE managements which until 
recently had restricted themselves to 
mainstream courses such as engineering, 
medical, nursing or dental courses have 
now begun to diversify. And the trend is 
to offer courses in communications and 
management. 

The arrival of a large number of televi¬ 
sion channels has resulted in many young¬ 
sters opting for a course in media and related 
areas. Sensing the need, the Manipal Group 
two years ago launched the ManiptJ 
Institute of Communications (MIC) at 
Manipal. The first batch of 20 students has 
just completed their post-graduate course 
in mass communications. The students 
bring out their own weekly eight-page 
colour tabloid called ‘AM Plus’, which is 
distributed on Saturdays along with 
Morning Neua, a local English daily. The 
students also have the advantage of hands- 
on training at the offices of Uaayavant, the 
Kannada daily by the Manipal group. 
Besides areas such as audio-visual, print, 
sound and multimedia, the MIC syllabus 
includes market research and corporate 
communicadons. 

According to Prof. Leela Rao, Director 
(Academic), MIC, the institute prefers its 
present low-key image until it streamlines 
its operadons. While the MIC’s operations 
in the pnnt media are well established, 
audio visual operations are getting finish¬ 
ing touches. Leela Rao said; “We are in the 
process of streamlining. We should have 
our own television studio by January.” 
MIC had an advantage over convendonal 
universides in that it could spend more 
money on infrastructure. 

Besides theory, MIC provides hands- 
on industry level training. Said Leela Rao; 
“We tty to impart a broader view of how 
the m^ia functions. The right mix of 
practical skills and theory is what we want 
to impart. Students should be sensitive to 
social issues as well.” 

R un by a 15-member governing 
council, the T.A. Pai Management 
Institute (TAPMI), Manipal, offers a two- 
year Postgraduate Programme similar to 
that offered by the Indian Institutes of 
Management (HMs). One of the first 
management collies recognised by the 
All India Council for Technical 



The T.A. Pal Management InstKiite, Manipal, one of the first management training 
Institutions In the country In the private sector to be granted recognition by the All 
India Council for Technical &iucatlon. (Below) At the sound recording studio of the 
Manipal Institute of Communications. 



Education (in 1986), it is today one of the Founded in 19^3, the institute can 
few autonomous institutes whose pro- accommodate 120 students. Admission is 
gramme has been awarded equivalence thtou^ a rigorous and objective selection 
widh the Master of Business process. Accordii^ to Prof. D. 
Administration (MBA) d^m by the Ns^rahmam, Director, the institute h 
Association of Indian Universities. difreient fiom others which offer sunikr 
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Students at the T.A. Pal Management Institute. 


(lurscs on three counts. He said: “First, we 
I vest more on faculty development (there 
e 18 faculty mem^rs at die moment) 
man any other non-IIM insdtute. 
Secondly, we are continuously increasing - 
an average of two per year - the num&r 
(t courses (90 at present), courses that are 
r levant to the market. For example, we 
V ere the first to have a compulsory paper 
111 business ethics. Thirdly, there is a high 
degree of emphasis at TAPMI on invest¬ 
ment in infrastructure such as library and 
mformauon technology. Among manage¬ 
ment schools we have the biggest library in 
South India after IIM, Bangalore. 
Currently we invest Rs.20 lakhs a year on 
acquiring new publications for our library.” 
Besides iu MBA equivalent programmes 
and executive programmes, TAPMI 
undertakes research and consultancy. Said 
Nagabrahmam: “This not only helps the 
faculty to enhance their knowledge, it also 
motivates them to greater things.” 

Placement, according to the Director, 
has been excellent over the last five years, 
and outside the lIMs they have the best 
record. TAPMI will soon start a two-year 


Executive MBA programme in collabora¬ 
tion with the Essac Chandran Institute at 
Bangalore. Weekend classes will give work¬ 
ing executives “the opponunity to develop 
their personal effectiveness, through a com¬ 
bination of group work, structured activi¬ 
ties and faculty interaction.” The Essae 
Chandran Institute, he said, was keen on 


expanding the existing tie-up to include a 
regular post-graduate programme. “That is 
how good our brand equity is.” 

A unique rwo-year Post Graduate 
Diploma in Management with an empha¬ 
sis on family business is to be offered soon. 
Thirty seats will be reserved for students 
sponsored by family business houses. B 


To remain healthy and youthful for a lifetime Is easy. 

Just rely on the health science that’s been tried and 
trusted for over 2000 years. 


In a world dcgoneiatrd by 
pollution and unhealthy life.style, the 
ancient Indian sciente of Ayurveda 
holds the key to good health Relying 
largely on the human body’.s inherent 
(upatitv lor healing it offers, a 
tioatment »vi,tem that is free from 
sid(' effects 

The S.D.M. Ayurveda Hospital, 
located at Udupi and Hassan, brings 
you the benefits of this time-tested 
system of medicine m a totally modem 
environment A 300-bed facility, it 
offers varied treatments prescribed by 
Ayurveda, such as Pancha Karma, 
Kahara Soothra, Raaayana 
Chikitaa, Skin Treatment, 
Shalakya and treatment for 


Nervous and Mental disorders 
along with alternate disciplines such 
as Yoga and Physiotherapy. 

Natural healing with a modern 
touch; 

■ Scientific administration of 
Ayurvedic therapies in hygienic 
conditions supported by modern 
aseptic procedure 

■ Computer-aided patient profile, 
follow- up and treatment 

■ Well-equipped emergency facilities 
to handle casualty Modern clinical 
methods for diagnosis and evaluation 
of treatment 

■ Laboratory and diagnostic facilities 
like X-ray, ultra-sound and ECG with 


the latest equipment for 
invest gallon 

■ Full fledged operation theatre for 
general surgeries Maternity ward to 
handle deliveries and traditional po.st 
natal cure 

■ Chou c of deluxe suites and regular 
accommodation 

The S.D.M. Nature Cure 
Hospital, a 150 bed facility located 
at Dharmasthala on the banks of the 
river Nethravathi, offers varied 
treatments such as Hydrotherapy. 
Steam Bath. Underwater Massage. 
Sauna Bath, Spinal Bath, 
Acupunc ture and Magnetotherapy, on 
scientific lines 


A UNIT OF THE SRI MANJUNATHESHWARA EDUCATIONAL TRUST 


Formommtormtion, SJI.M. Ayurvoila Hospital S.D.M. Natura Cura Hospital 

ploase contact ^ guthpady, Udyavara (Udupi), Karnataka Pb 08252 - 25679/20623 Nethravathi, Dharmasthala Karnataka 
■ P. 8. No. 16^ BAA. Road, Thanniiuhalla. Hassan. Karnataka 
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Technology and 
innovation in healthcare 


RAVI S HARMA _ 

C ONTRARY to the widely held 
notion, Bangalore is yet to catch up, 
leave alone surpass, cities such as Mumbai, 
Chennai or Delhi in offering hi-tech med¬ 
ical facilities. Chennai is today the the 
Numero Uno in medical facilities, with 
Mumbai, once the leader, lagging behind. 

Dr. Ajit Huilgol, a transplant surgeon 
and founder-member of the Karnataka 
Nephrology and Transplant Institute 
(KANTl), summed up Bangalore’s status 
when he said: “We have not yet matched 
Chennai, Hyderabad or Mumbai. 
Bangalore started to offer super speciality 
services only in 1987.” But that position 
is changing last and gone are the days 
when patients with cardiac, cancer, 
orthopaedic or end-stage renal problems 


had to go to Chennai or Vellore. 
Treatment for such complicated medical 
problems is now available at hospitals both 
in the private and government sector in 
Bangalore. But problems exist. 

As Dr. Philip Thomas, a transplant 
surgeon with the St. Johns Hospital, said: 
“It is not so much a problem of equip¬ 
ment. In fact, with liberalisation the mar¬ 
ket is flooded with equipment. The 
problem is lack of teamwork. There has 
been no effort to provide service as a team. 
For instance, in gastroenterology the facil¬ 
ities are very fractured. Patients still have 
to run around to secure the services of, say, 
a cardiac surgeon, radiologist, etc.” 

Doctors averred that in many areas 
such as critical care, medicine, haematal- 
ogy, liver transplant and emergency (trau¬ 
ma) care medicine, to name a few. 
Bangalore still lags behind. Said Thomas: 


“If your take critical care, not much ii 
terms of quality work is being done at pre 
sent. Specialised ICU trained doctors ant 
nursing staff are too few. This is sad 
because when a person is on ventilation, 
his survival depends especially on the nurs¬ 
es who attend on him.” 

In Karnataka, the number of govern 
ment medical institutions per lakh of tht 
population fell marginally from 5.29 in 
1960-61 to 5.13 in 1996-97. According 
to the Karnataka Human Development 
Report, 1999, “There h^ been some 
underfunding of hospitals at the sec¬ 
ondary level, leading to deterioration in 
the quality of buildings and equipment, 
inadequate supply of drugs and gaps in 
staffing, especially in medical and skilled 
paramedic^ personnel. The overall qual¬ 
ity of medical care requires improvement. 
Enhanced allocations to the health sector 
must be supported by reallocation of 
resources based on an assessment of the 
need and cost effectiveness of the differ¬ 
ent components of the health system.” 

At present tlie number of beds in gov¬ 
ernment hospitals in Bangalore is 8,766 
(43,868 in the whole of Karnataka), while 


A State-oMhe-art Heart Hospital 


Sri Jayadeva Institute of 
Cardiology (SJIC), at 
Bangalore ranks amongst the 
largest heart hospitals in the 
country and over the years has 
earned a reputation of a 
reliable Cardiac Care Centre. 

Over 8,00,000 out-patients 
and 1,00,000 Inpatients have 
been treated here. The 
Institute has an excellent 
team of doctors, nurses 
& paramedical staff, 
complemented by stateK}f-the-art equipment & fedlities. 

An exclusive Child Heart Care Centre has been 
established recently at the Institute, to combat the 
evergrowing Incidences of Congenital Heart Diseases 
amongst Children. 

SJIC has pioneered a policy which ensures that the poor 
and the ne^y have an access to expensive cardiac medical 



care and Cardiac surgery. In 
many cases, these expensive 
procedures & treatment have 
been made available at a very 
nominal cost or even free in 
deserving cases. 

A new hospital complax of 
SJIC Is baing built on 
Bannerghatta Road, 
Bangalore. It will have 
stata-oMha-art equipment 
and modem facilities and 
amenities. Five modern operation theatres, cath labs, 
diagnosfic facilities, deluxe, seml-deluxe and general wards 
besides teaching and research facilities will form the nucleus 
of this new hospital Complex. 

When completed, it will not only be a dream come true 
for us at this premier Institute, but also one of the largest 
Heart Hospitai in the world. * 


"J 


AYAOEVA 

INSTITUTE OF 


C 


ARDIOLOGY Victoria Hospital Complex, Bangalore - 5GO 002 


Phone : 080-070r.oyo. Pax 080-6/0ry707. 
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II che private sector hospitals it is 15,988 (40,900 in theentireState). 

According to doctors such Huilgol, patients from the south- 
, 1 States come to Bangalore’s sped Jity hospitals such as KANTl' 
vi ice services arc cheaper here. A firm believer in the role of the ! 
pi ivate sector in mediail care, Huilgol said that patients were com- , 
IH to his Institute not only from neighboring countries such as j 
B .ngladesh, Sri Lanka and Malaysia but also from countries as far i 
iw ay as Nigeria. i 

The medical team at KANTl, which includes nephrologist ' 
1 'r. S. Sundar and transplant surgeon Dr. S.G. Karunagaran, has 
o\ er a decade of experience in kidney transplants. It has so far con¬ 
ducted over900 transplants (almost more than the total performed 
all other centres in Karnataka). It boasts an impressive list of | 
Khievements: more multiple artery transplants than any other | 
centre in Karnataka; the first in India to use the latest interna- , 
iional formulation of Cyclosporine - NEORAL (the prime life- j 
saving drug after kidney or other organ transplants), it has helped ^ 
(.stabli.sh transplant centres at Jalandhar and Dhaka. The Nigerian , 
(lovernment recently invited KANTl to the countiy to help it 
establish a transplant centre in Lagos. I 

KANTl was also the first to perform a double kidney cadav¬ 
er transplant in which both the kidneys were transplanted. 

I Cadaver transplant is an area where Bangalore has not done ^ 
)vell. According to Sundar, the four-year old cadaver programme ^ 
has not taken offbecause, “people care more for the dead than the 
living. It is difficult with a culture like ours. Even the record in ' 
cornea transplants is abysmal.” 

In the absence of a good cadaver transplant piogramme, unre¬ 
lated donor transplants have taken precedence. Sundar, a propo- i 
nent of related and unrelated kidney transplants, said; “The 
medicine is so good that unrelated transplants have a good chance 
ot success.” 

A n area where Bangalore has very nearly caught up with the best 
is cardiac surgery. Hospitals such as the government-run Sri 
layadeva Institute of Cardiology (SJIC), the Manipal Heart 
Foundation and the Wockhardt Hospital and Hean Institute have | 
done much to mitigate the suffering of cardiac patients. 

SJIC has come as a boon to the economically weaker sections. 
Equipped with state-of-the-art facilities, it is comparable with the i 
best private hospitals in providing heart care. Dr. N. Prabhudev, ' 
Director, SJIC, said: “We as a team are cenainly better off than 
many of the private hospitals. We certainly are not in any way 
inferior to any of the best-run private hospitals.” SJIC has start- | 
:d a Child Heart Care Centre, for children and new-born babies ■ 
requiring neo-natal and paediatric cardiological intervention. It 
bas entered into a tie-up with the U.S.-based Children Heartlink | 
to treat rheumatic fever. ' 

Between 1992 and March 1997, the Institute treated as many ' 
IS 2,67,388 outpatients and 29,617 in patients. To help the eco- I 
lomically needy, it has introduced innovative schemes such as j 
Karuna Sindu, a voluntary donore’ bank, and Hrudayavahini, a free | 
/chicle service for dischai^ patients to be dropped at their homes. 

Another beacon of hope on the Bangalore health scene is the 
150'bcd, multidisciplinary Mallya Hospital. Arguably Bangalore’s 
)est si^rspecialiiy hospital, it is an ISO 9002 company with the 
atest ncilities in areas such as cardiology, 24 hour trauma care, 
lephrology, oncology, paediatrics, psychiatry, urology, andrology, 
lendstty and dermatology. 

Said Commodore Indru Wadhwani (retd), president of 
3hapartal Herdth Services (which runs dw hospiol mer taking it 


Karnataka's answer 
to world-class 
health care* 

Mallya Hospital - India’s first 
multi-speciality, multi-disciplinary hospital 
to achieve ISO 9002 certification. 

"Equipped to Care" 

As 0 centrally located hospital, 
Mallya Hospital has on its panel, 
over 100 specialists and 
superspecialists trained in India & 
abroad and state-of-the-art medical 
equipment 

The hospital is the first centre in 
South Indio and the third centre in 
India to possess the Intravosculor Ultrasound - o highly 
advanced machine Its Cardiac Catheterisation 
Laboratory is in fact one of the best in Karnotoka 
The Radiology department is well-equipped with a 
new Hi-tech Spiral CT, MRI, Ultrasound and 
Mammography machines The Internal Medicine, 
Orthopaedic, Voscular Surgery, Oncology and 
Poediatncs deportments are full-fledged Plus we have 
0 new Burns Unit, 24-hour Casualty and Trauma Care 
Centre - all set in o warm and friendly ambience 
"Emergency Care • just a phone call away" 
The hospital 
has imported 
three unique 
ambulances 
from Californio 
These "CCUs on 
Wheels", under 
the supervision 
of experienced 
medicol and 
para-medical 
staff are linked 
by hi-tech 

telecommunication ond help start the treatment at 
the patient's "doorstep" 

Holistic and Human Care 

MALLYA HOSPITAL 

(Managed by Chapatral Health Services Ltd) 

2, Vittal Mallya Road, Bangalore- 560 001. 

Phones: 2277979, 22n99m/2l'i. 

Fax: 080-2242326. 
e-mail: mallya@giasbg01 .vsnl.net.in 




Coronary Bypass Surgeiy: 
Rs.65,0d0/- 

(Hospitalisotion for 10 days) 

Coronary Balloon Angioplasty: 
Rs.40,000/- 

(Hospilalisation for 3 doys) 

Coronary Angiogram: 
Rs.4,500/- 

(Hospilalisotion for 1 doy) 
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EASY NEW TECHNOLOGY 
ELIMINATES WIPING - TIMING 






Pulsatum Blood Sugar Monitor 


♦ Three simple steps formeasurement 

♦ Measurement within 40 seconds 

♦ Offers a wide test range of 40-600 mg/dL 

♦ Indigenous technology ensures Immediate 
and excellent after- sales service 

♦ 1-year guarantee 

♦ The most cost-effective test In the market 

♦ International quality at an Indian price 

Also available Digital Blood Pressure Monitor 

Do away with time consuming sugar tests. Making it easy and convenient is Pulsatum Blood 
Sugar Monitor . An indigenous product, the Pulsatum Blood Sugar Monitor is a result of extensive 
research by Indian scientists to provide an international quality, economical blood sugar monitor. 



liil».'.UiJ.',l!IM^a.>.VHJi4^|.S l 


#546, 15th Main, 2n(l Crois, I st Block, 3rd Stage, Baiavosawaranogar, Bangalore - 560 079. INDIA. 
Tel : (080) 3208557. Telefax (080)3i^9I005. E-ffloil; pulsalumOvsnl.com 
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HEALTHCARE AND EDUCATION IN KARW A T A K A 


I 



0 er from the UB Group in 1996); “We 
0 fer state-of-the-art Spiral-CT, magnet- 
II resonance imaging, a dedicated neuro- 
^'Urgery ICU, a full-fledged eight-bed 
cardiac care ICU, intra-vascular ultra- 
•. und and a complete cardiac care system 
a nong others.” Wadhwani said that the 
11 ipression that his hospital was a corpo- 
r.,te hospital was a misconception. “Of 
our 150 beds, 37 beds are in the general 
V ard, where the rate is Rs.250 per room, 
and 53 of our beds arc what we call ‘semi 
private rooms’, where rates vary between 
Rs.400 and Rs.500. We also provide free 
out-patient treatment and offer cardiac 
bypass operations at Rs.65,000 to the very 
poor. This in spite of the fact that a bypass 
operation costs more than Rs.77,000. ’ 

O NE of the premier multi-diagnostic 
centres, Elbit Diagnostics, 
angalorc, is a one-stop, cost-effective 
iagnostic centre which offers services 
luch as magnetic resonance imaging, spi¬ 
ral CT, ultrasonography (with colour 
doppler). X-ray and image inrensifier, 
echocardiography, stress test-tread mill, 
mammography with sterotactic biopsy, 
pathology, biochemistry and microbiolo¬ 
gy and Gamma camera lithotripsy. 

Elbit Diagnostics recently added 
mother state-of-the-art diagnostic 
modality - the DEXA high performance 
X-ray bone densitometry system, the first 
of its kind in Karnataka and the fourth in 
India. The system produces the most 
accurate results for evaluation of osteo- 
j porosis, a major bone disease afflicting 
F women and the aged. According to 
I M.P.Chary, chairman, Elbit Diagnostics, 
his centre is committed to bringing “the 
most advanced medical diagnostic equip¬ 
ment and services to Bangalore.” 

Elbit, which is a 50:50 venture between 
the Hyderabad based Concept Group 
which is chiefly in the food processing busi¬ 
ness and Elbit Medical Services of Israel, 
has within a short period made a name for 
Itself though competition is tough. With 
Elbit Medical Services keen to pull out of 
the medical business (as part of its global 
restructuring). Concept Group is all set to 
take over the centre completely. 

Aiding medical care are pharmaceutical 
companies such as Smithklinc Beecham 
(SB). It recendy shifted its offices to down¬ 
town Bangalore at a cost of Rs.18 crores, 

’ “just to be doscr” to its customers. The com¬ 
pany produces hepatitis A and hepatitis B 
vaccines, among a range of products. Paresh 
Chaudhiy, Manager, corporate communi- 


The Manipal Hospital, Bangalore. 

cations and marketing services, said: “We at 
SB operate under five key principles - cus¬ 
tomer care, innovation, integrity, people 
and performance. All our actions are under¬ 
lined by these core issues. SB is a customer- 
driven company that produces products of 
superior value. Every minute 450 prescrip¬ 
tions are written for SB products worldwide 
and every hour $ 160,000 is spent by SB on 
research. And in the last ten years, 1.5 bil¬ 
lion people have been protected from seri¬ 
ous iUnesses by SB vaccines.” 

SB is also equally committed to social 
issues. It recently tied up with the Spastics 
Society and founded the Creative Arts 
Centre. 

While Bangalore has undoubtedly the 
best overall medical facilities, other towns 
in Karnataka also have well-equipped 
hospitals mostly run by the private sector. 
Their services are not limited to allopathy 
only. The SDM Ayurveda Hospital at 
Udipi is one such non-allopathy hospital. 
A unit of the Sri Dharmasthala 
Manjunatheshwara Educational Trust, 
the 40-year-old hospital is a widely 
acclaimed centre for natural healing. 


The Hospital, which houses a 300- 
bed facility, offers treatment covering 
almost the entire range of ayurvedic reme¬ 
dies. 

S ELF-HELP healthcare products are 
today available off the shelf. The adage 
‘prevention is better than cure’ seems to 
have motivated the production of the 
country’s first indigenously designed dig¬ 
ital blood sugar monitor, which is of inter¬ 
national quiity. Designed jointly by the 
National Physical Laboratories, the 
Centre for Biochemical Technology (lab¬ 
oratories under the Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research) and the 
Department of Science and Technology, 
the monitor is manufactured and mar¬ 
keted by Pulsatum Health Care Pvt Ltd. 

The monitor and the strips are eco¬ 
nomically priced, bringing them within 
the reach of patients. A company 
spokesman said, “imported blood sugar 
monitors are expensive and there is quite 
often a shortage of strips.” The Pulsatum 
Blood Gluco Monitor is available at 120 
places across the country. ■ 
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A different view of Kargil 

While the Kargil issue is highlighted by politicians on both sides of the border, the average Pakistoni 
thinks that it was merely part of the machinations by politicians to keep their own business going. 


RASHEEDA BHAGAT 

recently in Pakistan 

P AKISTAN’S Foreign Minister Sartaj 
Aziz calls it an “over-reaction on 
India’s part”; a retired Pakistani bureau¬ 
crat and a former consultant with the 
United Nations, Ghulam Kliibria, calls it 
a “blunder on Pakistan’s part"; a Karachi- 
based business executive, Akhtar K. Alavi, 
terms it an “election stunt”. But the aver¬ 
age citizen of Pakistan feels that the Kargil 
intrusion and India’s response to it were 
.something both the countries have been 
witne.ssing for years. My taxi driver in 
Islamabad ,said;“Z,o^o ko bewakoof hanane 
kt buat hat ( The people on both sides are 
being taken for a ride). Neither your 
politicians nor ours, neither your army nor 
ours, is interested in finding a lasting solu¬ 
tion to the Kashmir problem. Unki tau 
dukan hi bandh ho jayegi (It will put an 
end to their business).” . 

I'he Foreign Minister denies that 
Kargil was a “planned operation” by 
Pakistan. His version is that following 
“some very aggressive patrolling by Indian 
troops along the empty space last October- 
November”, the Pakistani troops moved 
closerto the Lineof Control (LoC) to .safe¬ 
guard it. I'aking advantage of this situa¬ 
tion “the freedom fighters moved in and 
took up some positions”. The LoC is never 
a quiet place, with firing taking place 
much of the time, but complaints from 
either side are normally sorted out. 

This time too it would have been the 
same case but India suddenly “mobilised 
50,000 troops, 70 to 80 planes, 20 gun- 
ships and large pieces of artillery to dis¬ 
place 500 people. It was plainly an 
over-reaction,” Aziz said. 

Even though Kargil has taken Indo- 
Pakistan relations to an all-time low, Aziz 
feels that some good might come out of it 
in the long run. Aziz added:“On both sides 
there is a realisation that we cannot go on. 
Look at the fragility and bitterness of our 
relationship. We shoot down a plane for 
no reason and tensions again go high. 
How can two such large countries, both 
nuclear powers, live in such tension and 


uncertainty? The relation¬ 
ship has to improve and it 
cannot improve unless we 
have negotiations and deal 
with Kashmir, which is a 
re.ility.” 

As usual there are 
diverse voices commenting 
on Indo-Pakistan rela¬ 
tions. But one thing that 
strikes a visitor in Pakistan 
IS the people’s incredulity 
about the “mass hysteria 
whipped up by the Indian 
media” over Kargil. A 
senior diplomat in 
Pakistan’s Foreign Office whom this cor¬ 
respondent met, said: “We were amazed 
to sec the manner in which the Kargil issue 
was blown out of proportion in your 
media, especially the electronic media.” 

Alleging that the Indian media seemed 
to have no space or time for anything other 
than “Pakistan-bashing all the time ”, he 
said; “To be honest with you, people in 
Pakistan started looking at Kargil only on 
June 21 after Pakistan had lost the World 
Cup (of cricket)." Certain that the 
“Hindutvagovernmentoflndiahad influ¬ 
enced the media to write like that ”, he 
accused the Bharatiya Janata Party of cre¬ 
ating “a new generation of enemies on 
either side of the border. We feel the whole 
hysteria is election-linked and it seems to 
have paid off too. We hear that pre-elec¬ 
tion surveys predict a comfortable victory 
for the BJP and its allies.” 

Conveying the same sentiment in soft¬ 
er tones, senior columnist Anees Jillani 
said: “Kargil was not looked upon as a war 
in Pakistan at all. It was only the Indian 
media which converted it into a war.” 

W HEN one tries to explain that not 
only the Government oflndia but 
also the people feel betrayed by Pakistan 
responding with Kargil to Prime Minister 
A.B. Vajpayee’s outstretched hand of 
friendship in I.ahore, the respon.se is 
mixed. 

Akhtar K. Alavi, the general manager 
of Adamjee Insurance, Pakistan's largest 


insurance conglomerate, 
strikes a hawkish note when 
he declares grandly: “We 
gave you a bloody no.se in 
Kargil: that is why it ran¬ 
kles.” After we had taken 
the argument back and 
forth for a little while about 
who really got a bloody 
nose in the end and who 
W. 1 S forced to withdraw, he 
made a point, which set one 
thinking. 

His argument is that< 
every time Pakistan enters 
iiuo a squabble with India 
and its politicians are forced to accept a 
solution, such .is the withdrawal in Kargil, 
facilitated by the intervention of ihe 
United States, there is a backlash from the 
fundamentalist lobbies in Pakistan. “Such 
things breed fundamentalism, extremism 
and fanaticism. And you can see it all 
around you. You are a woman and a jour¬ 
nalist who has been travelling in Pakistan. 
You must have seen it... women all 
wrapped up in hijab (veil). 1 am not say¬ 
ing there is anything wrong in it, but more 
than the manner of dressing, it is mani¬ 
fested in people’s thinking and behav¬ 
iour.” 

Maintaining that Islam had become 
the “new global enemy”, particularly for 
the West which found it a convenient 
whipping boy after the collapse of com¬ 
munism, Alavi added; “If they keep ham¬ 
mering all the time 'Musalman ko marenge ’ 
(we’ll kill the Muslim) then he will 
become a reactionary. Tho.se in Pakistan 
who are educated, liberal and open-mind¬ 
ed are now being pushed and put on the 
defensive.” 

One thing is certain. Every time there 
is... call it war, call it battle or call it skir¬ 
mish... with India, voices in favour of bet¬ 
ter Indo-Pakistan ties, economic, cultural 
and political, tend to get silent. President 
ofiheSindh Industrial Trade Estate, Majyd 
Aziz, a votary of speedy improvement in 
Indo-Pakistan trade relations, admitted 
that events such as Kargil compelled peo¬ 
ple like him to “keep a low profile”. 



SaitaJ Aziz, Foreign 
Minister of Pakistan. 
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Maintaining that every Pakistani who 
rtiited out video cassette of a Hindi movie 
Jid a Rs.lO business with India, he said: 
1-argil or no Kargil, traders from both 
sK.es find a way for trading. But the role of 
ji^'ilitation, which can be provided by both 
Mtles, gets pushed back by a Kargil. A lot 
ol goods go through Dubai from both 
■.nies; I would call this ofiicial smuggling 
ttliich denies both governments revenue.” 

Aziz was scheduled to lead a 
"O-member delegation of industri- g 
.ilists from Pakistan to India in the | 

List week of April 1999, under the g 
.luspiccs of the Federation of® 
Indian Exporters Organisation 2 
iFlEO). But the fall of the 
Vajpayee government meant a 
postponement of the programme 
,ind the developments in Kargil 
put a quick end to it. Businessmen 
like him who see a huge market in 
India and potential for collabora¬ 
tion, especially in areas such as 
Ihformation Technology, are wait¬ 
ing for a new government to take 
over in New Delhi before mean¬ 
ingful Indo-Pakisraii trade rela¬ 
tions can resume and the much-talked 
about touted Indo-Pakisran Chamber of 
I'.ommerce really takes off 

A Karachi-based businessman who 
visited Delhi in August - and was a regu- 
lir invitee to Delhi’s golf club during his 
stay in the capital - was amazed at the 
warmth and hospitality he got from busi¬ 
nessmen in Delhi. ‘‘At the Delhi tiustoms 
1 was made to wait unnecessarily for five 
minutes and I was truly amazed when the 
officer came and profusely apologised to 
me. I have decided never to come to India 
via Mumbai because Mumbai Customs 
people are always hostile to Pakistani pass¬ 
port holders,” he said. 

B eset with problems, not the least the 
economic crisis and the heavy foreign- 
debt, the Nawaz .Sharif Government, 
despite its brute majority in the National 
Assembly, finds itself on the defensive as 
ihe opposition parties are getting organ¬ 
ised against his ruling Pakistan Muslim 
fet^ue. 

The Kashmir bogey has become 
ixtremely useful to successive govern¬ 
ments in Pakistan which wanted to divert 
ttention from domestic problems. The 
post-Kargil situation is no different. The 
line that the Pakistan government has 
tried hard to sell to the people is that Kargil 
was after all a result of the aspiration of the 
mujahideen, or the “freedom fighters of 
ICashmir”, to get “Justice for their Muslim 


brethren in the valley”. 

Of late the Government has taken a 
lot of flak from human rights and gender 
rights activists within and outside the 
country for allowing a barbaric concept 
like ‘honour killings’ to thrive. The 
essence of this concept is that if a woman 
in your family has compromised the fam¬ 
ily’s ‘honour’ by either entering into a 
marriage of her choice or seeking/getting 






among the developed nations of the 
world.” 

Attacking Nawaz Sharif as an “elect¬ 
ed dictator” and accusing Vajpayee of 
“exploiting Kargil for electoral gains”, he 
says that Pakistan committed a blunder in 
Kargil. “Becau.se it is an amateur govern¬ 
ment they did the whole thing like ama¬ 
teurs. In Kargil they shouldn’t have sent 
their own people. When there is guerilla 
warfare you shoot the enemy and 
S run back. You went there and you 
f were strangled. That was a bad mil- 
< itary strategy.” 

^ (ioming down heavily on the 
I Sharif government for first being 
‘stupid’ and then indulging in ‘dou¬ 
ble talk’, he wondered how any 
mature government, after saying 
our army is not involved, “honour 
its defence people over PTV for 
their involvement in Kargil? This 
shows they have no political fore¬ 
sight .It all". 


Ghulam Khibrta, a retired 
bureaucrat and a former 
U.N. consultant. 


Akhtar K. Alavl, general 
manager of Adamjee 
Insurance. 


a divorce, or worse, by getting raped, you 
can kill her and even the courts will wink 
at the crime, as ‘family honour’ is involved. 
Such killings are prevalent more in the 
tribal areas bur the sanction and support 
they get sometimes from even the urban 
elite is surpri.sing. 

On the overall gender or human rights 
front too, Pakistan does not have good 
record. In this background, it is with a lot 
of glee that Pakistan holds up the mirror 
unto India when it comes to violation ol 
human rights in the valley. Forever chal¬ 
lenging India to a plebiscite in Kashmir, 
the average Pakistani asks: If the people of 
Kashmir really want to stay with India, 
why do you need such a massive concen¬ 
tration of troops in the valley to “control 
the Kashmiri Muslims”? Or, if Pakistan is 
really fomenting terrorism m Kashmir, as 
India claims, how come it is able to suc¬ 
ceed only in Kashmir, and not Rajasthan? 

G hulam KHIBRIA is a strident crit¬ 
ic of all Pakistani regimes and has 
written books in which he argues that the 
country has been destroyed by its “privi¬ 
leged classes”. It is with a lot of bitterness 
that he talks about those “like Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Mohammed Ali Jinnah taking 
both India and Pakistan to the brink of 
disaster”. 

He bursts into tears as he says in a 
choked voice: “We should have been far, 
far ahead. Ahead of China, with the best 


S URPRISINGLY enough, one 
found a lot of faith in Vajpayee 
in both Islamabad and Karachi. 
The Sangh Parivar would be stunned to 
know that many Pakistanis are praying for 
the return of a BJP government in India 
a,s they feci that a “Hindurva Prime 
Minister” will have better credentials back 
home to .solve the Kashmir issue rather 
than a Congress Prime Minister who is 
bound to be slammed for “.selling the 
country to Pakistan”, in case of any deal 
over Kashmir. 

However, Khibria has little faith in 
Vajpaj ee. “It will be very good if he dis¬ 
plays any maturity. But even if he is 
mature, he is stirrounded by very stupid 
people, just like Sharif. I was very happy 
when the Lahore Declaration was signed. 
But either directly or under some pressure, 
Sharif succumbed later.” 

While Khibria feels that Pakistan has 
all the right in the world to “go and assist 
the Ka.shmiri people fight for freedom if 
they don’t want to stay with India”, he is 
all fur an early solution to the Kashmir 
issue. “Can’t both India and Pakistan - 
one is 50 per cent illiterate and the second 
90 per cent illiterate - realise how much 
of the taxpayer’s money they are spending 
on defence?” 

According to him, a workable solution 
on Kashmir would be to decide through 
dialogue that “Azad Kashmir in Pakistan 
and Azad Kashmir in India will be inde¬ 
pendent. Let them both form a confeder¬ 
ation with both India and Pakistan looking 
after their foreign aflPairs and defence.* B 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 


East Timor’s agony 

The disputed Indonesian province is rocked by violence before and after a referendum throws up an 
overwhelming popular mandate for total independence. 

P.S. SURYANARAYANA Indonesia. Such a transition can take place transition - for the proper implementa- 

in Dill, East Timor only with the consent of the rest of tion of the mandate. 

Indonesia, and this implies challenges for 

'''["'HE “popular consultation” in East both the U.N. and Jakarta. 'Tj'XTENSIVE violence* preceded the 

1 Timor on August 30 under the aus- As high as 78.5 per cent of the East J_areferendum. The United Nations 
pices of the United Nations was nothing Timorese electorate, numbering around Assistance Mission in East Timor 
short of a unique exercise in constitution- 4.5 lakhs, voted for independence to their (UNAMET) and the mostly-Western 
ai engineering - a plebiscite in all but the territory, a former colonial outpost of international observers blamed much ofit 
name. It was aimed at determining the Portugal, which is now a province of on an armed pro-Indonesia militia, 
political future of a disputed province of Indonesia though not internationally Unrest, bordering on a civil war, followed 
a sovereign state and was carried out by recognised as one. The result was polling and escalated in the wake of the 
the U.N. in conjunction with the securi- announced by U.N. Secretaty-General announcement of the result. (Only about 
ty apparatus of the host country. Kofi Annan on September 4. However, in 21 per cent of the East Timorese opted for 

The U.N., in consultation with the the following days, a cloud of uncertainty wide-ranging autonomy unde* 
Indonesian Government, provided the hung over the follow-up action to be taken Indonesia’s protective wings.) 
people of East Timor with an option to by Indonesia - a state which is itself going However, (he voting itself passed off 

vote for total independence from through an indecisive phase of political in an atmosphere of near-perfect peace. 

But within hours of the 
< closure of the polling, a 
§ local employee of 
f UNAMET was murdered 
I at an outlying spot, Atsabe 
Q in the Liquisa sector. 

I UNAMET and interna¬ 
tional observers are of the 
opinion that it was the 
anti-independence militia 
that committed the crime. 
An investigation has been, 
ordered into the killing. 

The peaceful conduct 
of polling was hailed by 
Jamsheed Marker, the 
U.N.’s Special 

Representative for East 
Timor (he was formerly 
Pakistan’s Permanent 
Representative at the 
U.N.), as follows: “The 
eagle of liberty has spread 
its proud wings across East 
Timor.” The perhaps 
unintended pun on the 
eagle, the all-American 
symbol, as also the imagery 
of Indonesia’s emblem of 
Ganida, which belongs to 
the eagle fiunily, was not! 
lost on observers. No less» 
substantive was Marker’s 
studied commendation of 

A queue of voters outalda a polling station In Dill. The rafsrendum was laigtly Ml orderly exarciM. the Indonesian military 
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A man killed In clashes between profovemment militia and prcHndependence groups; faces of anger and agression. 


and civilian elite for ensuring peaceful vot- 

•ng. 

A “positive report” submitted by 
Marker to the U.N. high command on the 
polling was, however, eclipsed by violence 
that followed it. On September 1, fires 
raged outside the UNAMET office in Dili 
as pro-Jakarta militiamen, suspected to be 
backed by the Indonesian Army, clashed 
with pro-independence fighters. At least 
two by-standers were killed in the inci¬ 
dent. Even as UNAMET chief Ian Martin 
maintained that the outbreak of violence 
outside the U.N. compound in Dili on 
September 1 was not aimed at UNAMET, 
there was a flare-up of anti-U.N. senti¬ 
ment. 

This correspondent witnessed a clash 
between the pro-Indonesia militia and the 
pro-independence group outside the 
UNAMET premises. Journalists, includ¬ 
ing this correspondent, a U.N. military- 
<ecurity liaison officer and a few others 
verc chased by the militia. On the eve of 
he polling, a militiaman riding a motor- 
‘ ycle reached for his weapon as soon as he 
vas stopped for information. Sword- 
vielding pro-independence groups guard- 
ng street corners during nights was a 
common sight. Indonesian security forces 
constantly patrolled the streets. However, 
son the day of the clashes outside the 
UNAMET office, military personnel just 
vatched the scene from inside their camp, 
vhich was nearby. 


A roadside blockade of UNAMET 
personnel, including its international and 
local staff, at Atsabe on August 31 was lift¬ 
ed after joint intervention by a local 
Indonesian military commander and 
UNAMET’s top security-liaison official, 
Ian Mills. However, soon after, attacks on 
UNAMET officials and pro-indepen¬ 
dence East Timorese intensified, with the 
announcement of the result on September 


4 serving as a catalyst. UNAMET evacu¬ 
ated its staff from several centres outside 
Dili, while non-essential U.N. staff were 
airlifted outside East Timor by Australia, 
Indonesia’s geopolitical neighbour, which 
has a strategic stake in this territory. 

By September 6, independent esti¬ 
mates placed the number of persons killed 
since polling, including UNAMET’s local 
staff, at between 25 and 150; scores are 



bidonMlan Praaldant BJ. Habibla (left) with the Speaker of the Houae of 
Repreaentativea, Harmoko. 
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believed to have been killed dur¬ 
ing the campaign period. 
According to independent esti¬ 
mates the number of East 
Timorese killed since Indonesia’s 
annexation of that territory in the 
mid-1970s number between one 
and two lakhs. 


T he post-referendum uncer¬ 
tainties in East Timor have 
assumed novel diplomatic pro¬ 
portions, Indonesian President B. 
j. Habibie, who said that his 
Government would accept the 
East Timorese verdict, called 
upon his fellow-citi/ens to do like¬ 
wise and asked the powerful 
Indonesian military to ensure 
peace in East Timor during that 
territory’s transition to indepen¬ 
dence. 

However, with Indonesia in a 
state of introspection following 
the East Timorese vote, especial¬ 
ly in the context of suspicions 
among top political leaders and 
the military elite about 
UNAMET’s “bias” towards the Detal 
pro-independence sentiment in Jakai 
the province, the U.N. was forced, votoi 
as on September 5, to promise 
that it would undertake a trans¬ 
parent exercise to prove that it was 
not being cavalier in dismissing 
allegations of irregularities in the 
polling process. In a sense, the 
U.N’s move overshadowed the 
comment by U.S. President Bill 
Clinton that Indonesia should 
recogni.se that it had been beaten 
in a “fair and square” manner. 

While Clinton, playing the role 
of global Santa Claus, commended 
the Habibie administration for 
having allowed the East Timor 
plebiscite to take place and for 
accepting the verdict, Habibie’s 
critics in Indonesia believe that East 
Timor may well prove to be his 
Waterloo. (The country’s presi¬ 
dential elections are schcdulal for 
November.) Habibie’s critics said 
that they were “aghast” at what they 
termed UNAMET’s “bias” and at 
the possibility of a supposedly 
“independent” East Timor ending 
up as an “an annex” to some major power, 
perhaps Australia. 

Australia’s actions only served to 
strengthen their fears. Canberra suggest¬ 
ed that a multilateral armed military force, 





Detained East Timorese leader Xanana Gusmao voting In 
Jakarta; election workers assigned by the U.N. count 
votes In Dill. 



Australian personnel, be stationed in East 
Timor as quickly as possible. This idea, 
however, flew in the face of Jakarta’s insis¬ 
tence that its military would continue to 
bear the responsibility for security in East 


< Consultative Assembly, which s, 
^ still being constituted, cou J 
I review the verdict sometime n 
^ November and decide i \ 
^ whether to allow the territory > 
I secede or not. Jakarta’s argu¬ 
ments are in line with the tripa? 
tite agreement it signed with tie 
I U.N. and Portugal on Ea,t 
Timor’s future - the very accoi j 
that allowed UNAMET to ho d 
the plebiscite. 

Some of the latest actions of 
the West have led Indonesia and 
other Third Wojld countries to 
believe that the West may now lic 
outlining a new concept - liber¬ 
ating those “suffering” from the 
alleged colonialism of those who 
have already been decolonised. In 
this context, the question ot 
deploying a Western-led U.N 
peacekeeping force in the pre¬ 
dominantly Roman Catholic East 
Timor, a disputed part of <i 
Muslim-majority Indonesia, bris¬ 
tled with unprecedented com¬ 
plexities. It was also left to East 
IngIn Timorese leaders, including 
it Xanana Gusmao, who is widely 
expected to be released from 
i prison soon, Jo.se Ramos-Horta 
f and Bishop Carlos Belo, to facili- 
^ rate a smooth transition to inde- 
o pendence by as.serting their native 
9 roots and redefining their present 
5 image as .tllies of the West. 

" Two Indians were .issociated 
with the pi eparatory phase of the 
U.N’s engagement in East | 
Timor, although they did so it? 
their personal capacities as | 
experts and not as representa¬ 
tives of the Indian Government. 
Om Rathore, a police officer, 
was entrusted with the task of 
studying the deployment ot 
international civilian police per¬ 
sonnel and unarmed military 
consultants in East Timor for 
liaising with the Indonesian 
security forces during the man¬ 
date period of UNAMET. 
UNAMET’s mandate has been 
extended until November-enc. 
Also, Attorney-General So i 
Sorabjec was commissioned b/ 
the U.N. agency to study the humai 
rights situation ^ead of the poll prepa¬ 
rations, a taskhe accomplished to the sat^ 
isfaction of the U.N. The overalii 
presence of Indians or persons of Indian 


comprising, among others, Uj.^^ajKl^,,^i|iyy;jfytil the Indonesian People’s origin in UNAMET is limited. I 
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Sponsor a monument of royal 
heritage like this one 

Featured in the picture above is not a maharaja's palace, but the 
collection-wise delightful and architecturally brilliant Albert Hall Museum, in the 
sprawling Ram Niwas Garden of Jaipur. Designed by Sir Swinton Jacob in the 
Indo-Saracenic style, it was constructed 113 years ago. It houses a rare 
collection of ivory carvings, metalwork, cane & wooden articles, jewellery, 
pottery, paintings and a well-preserved mummy - a major attraction 




Rajasthan Tourism invites corporate houses to sponsor 
monuments of royal heritage all over Rajasthan to ensure that 
their resplendent history remains alive through their upkeep. 

Of course sponsoring any of these monuments would ensure 
that your corporate name becomesa part of history as well. 

The Department of Tourism, Rajasthan will assist you to 
sponsors heritage property in Rajasthan. 

Write in or call tor details. 

^ ~ y Shallendra Aggarwal (Director, Tourism) 

DEPAFmiENTOFTOURISM, ART & CULTURE 

t I Paryatan Bhawan, Govt. Hostel Campus, Jaipur-302001 

Tel.: 0141-370180, 371142, 368350. Fax:0141-376362 
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GROWING UNEASE 

Midway through the elections, the BJP seems to hove lost its decisive edge and bravado os it faces 
the prospect of losing ground in the pivotal State of Uttar Pradesh. 

SUKUMARMURALIDHARAN 

in Lucknow 


S INCE 1991 when it won 120 seats in 
the Lok Sabha as the champion of an 
unalloyed form of political sectarianism, 
the Bharatiya Janata Party has set much 
store by the two States of Madhya Pradesh 
and Uttar Pradesh. These two States 


accounted for 63 of the 120 seats it won 



in the 1991 elections, 79 of its 161 seats 
in 1996, and 87 of its 182 scats in 1998. 
There has undoubtedly been a slow 
process of diversification of the sources of 
the BJP’s power at the Centre. But the 
dependence on these two States, which 
between them account for 125 seats in the 
Lok Sabha, still remains heavy. 

Against this background, the curious 
loss of momentum and initiative on the 
part of the BJP, just when the polling 
process has shifted to these two pivotal 
States, should occasion some surprise. 
What had been forecast in early opinion 
polls as a triumphal romp for the BjP and 
its allies now seems more closely to resem¬ 
ble a hard slog in the home stretch. What 
should have been the most comfortable 
electoral majority for any ruling formation 
in 15 years could now turn into a wafer- 
thin matgin, susceptible to every manner 
of disruption from the fractious alliance 
that the BJP has led into electoral battle. 

The inherent imperfections of the 
craft of poll forecasting were evidently not 
given sufficient attention in the early pre¬ 
dictions of a sweeping triumph for the 
BJP. In a context that witnesses a diversi¬ 
ty of configurations in the States - from 
bipolar to multi-cornered contests - there 
is no credible methodology for accurately 
converting the vote percentiles obtained 
from opinion polls into a forecast of seats 
won. This debility is especially acute since 
all the forecasts were premised upon a 
c broad choice of national voter samples and 
I did not pay sufFicTfent attention to the 
^ minutiae of the various States. 

I Aside from these imperfections, the 
! pollsters evidently did not fiictor the dis- 
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(Facing page) In Varanasi, Prime Minister A.B. Vajpayee launches the Bharatiya Janata Party's election campaign In Uttar 
Pradesh. (Above) Congress(l) president Sonia Gandhi addresses party leaders and workers at the headquarters of the State 
unit of the party In Lucknow. (Below) Voters queue up In Gopalpura village In Uttar Pradesh on September 18, during the 
third phase of polling. The fortunes of the BJP-led coalition will revolve on the electoral outcome in the State. 
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orienting effects of the “Kargil inflation” 
into their calculations. Conducted for the 
most part before polling actually began in 
an unprecedentedly long election sched¬ 
ule, surveys of voting behaviour were eas¬ 
ily beguiled by the pervasive aura of 


national well-being that the Kargil victo¬ 
ry created. But just as the euphoria of mil¬ 
itary victory exerted an undue influence 
over the early rounds of polling, its impact 
on the later rounds tended towards a pro¬ 
gressive dilution. It just so happens that 


the latter three rounds of polling take in 
all the constituencies in U.P., and 26 of 
the 40 constituencies in M.P. 

Ultimately, it is on the outcome in 
U.P. that the fortunes of the BJP-led coali¬ 
tion will revolve. Since single-party dom- 


A violent turn in the third phase 


V. VENKATESAN 


M ore than half the electorate has 
voted by the end of the third phase 
of polling in the five-phase Lok Sabha 
elections, scheduled to end on October 
3. The second phase on September 11 
and the third phase on September 18 
recorded moderate polling, with some 
major incidents of violence. 

An estimated 56.22 per cent of the 
15.23 crore voters in Andhra Pradesh, 
Jammu and Kashmir, Karnataka, Kerala, 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Rajasthan 
and Tamil Nadu voted in the second phase, 
which covered 123 constituencies. 
Assembly elcaions in Maharashtra and 
Karnataka were also completed in this 
phase. The first phase on September 5 had 
recorded a voter turnout of 58.17 per cent. 

In the trouble-torn regions of 
Jammu and Kashmir, Jammu registered 
45 per cent polling, Udhampur 35 per 
cent and Srinagar 11.96 per cent. Cross- 
border firing did not deter a significant 
number of voters in the State. 
Maharashtra’s Minister of State for 
Revenue Udayan Raje Bhosle, the 
Bharatiya Janata Party candidate for the 
Satara Assembly seat, was arrested in con¬ 
nection with the murder of a Nationalist 
Congress Party activist. The Election 
Commission (E.C.) ordered repolling in 
80 booths (14 in Madhya Pradesh, two 
in Kerala, 22 in Andhra Pradesh, 19 in 
Tamil Nadu, three in Karnataka, and 20 
in Rajasthan) after the second phase. 

llie BJP complained to the E.C. 
about “booth capturing” in Hyderabad, 
besides in Kota, Dausa and Jhalawar in 
Rajasthan. In the Siripur Asembly seat 
in Andhra Pradesh, polling was post¬ 
poned after the Desam Party can> 

I didate, P. Purushottam Rao, was killed 

RMattvM frtove over thn body of Altaf 
M|r> who WM oHogoifl^ shot dead by 
Army troopo bi^fa^am vUofo now 
SitMpr for rofiiiln^ to volo on 
f opto iW borlS. 


by suspected naxalites. 

The third phase of polling covered 76 
Lok Sabha seats in Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh 
and Baramulla in Jammu and Kashmir. 
Polling also took place in 97 Assembly 
constituencies in Andhra Pradesh. 
Elections to the Hoshangabad and 
Vidisha Lok Sabha constituencies in 
Madhya Pradesh were postponed from 
September 18 to September 28 because 
of incessant rain and flooding. 

The average voting in the third phase 
was 53 per cent. Electronic voting 
machines were used in four constituen¬ 
cies - Bhopal, Allahabad, Kanpur and 
Agra. Andhra Pradesh registered 61 per 
cent polling, followed by 57.5 per cent in 
Bihar, 51 per cent in Uttar Pradesh, 45 
per cent in Madhya Pradesh. Baramullah 
recorded a voter turnout of 27 per cent. 

Bihar and Uttar Pradesh joined the 
polling process only in the third phase. 


Bihar witnessed massive violence, engi¬ 
neered by naxalites (story on page 27). A 
Congress(I) leader was stabbed to death 
in Warangal district of Andhra Pradesh. 
Rastriya Rifles jawans killed two militants 
who had allegedly tried to intimidate vot¬ 
ers in Baramullah. , 

The E.C. planned a month-long 
polling exercise in order to fiicilitate the 
movement of Central paramilitary forces 
from one State to another to ensure 
peaceful elections. However, critics said 
that the phased elections probably helped 
violent groups move from one place to 
another. 

Chief Election Commissioner M.S. 
Gill, who had expressed satisfiiction over , 
the peaceful conduct of the first and sec- > 
ond phases of polling, was at a loss to 
explain the violence that marked the third 
phase. He claimed that most deaths in 
Bihar were caused by landmine blasts and 
were linked to socio-ideological conflicts. 

In response to a complaint from the 
BJP and the Samara Party that an excessive 
number of ballot papers had been printed 
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inanceoflndian democracy was shaken in 
1967 and irretrievably shattered in 1989, 
several changes of regime have been wit¬ 
nessed in Delhi. In 1991, P.V. Narasimha 
Rao managed to put together a tenuous 
parliamentary majority - premised upon 


in Bihar, the E.C. despatched two special 
teams, one each to Calcutta and Patna, 
to verify allegations of large-scale print¬ 
ing;, and distribution of duplicate ballot 
papers. Quoting the Director of the 
Intelligence Bureau (I.B.), Samata Party 
president and Union Defence Minister 
George Fernandes alleged that 65,000 
duplicate ballot papers meant for Barh 
and Nalanda (from where Samata Party 
leaders Nitish Kumar and George 
Fernandes were contesting) had been 
printed at the West Bengal government- 
owned Saraswathi Press in Calcutta. 
However, Fernandes’ claim that the I.B. 
Director had confirmed his charges was 
denied by the Union Home Ministry. 
His indisaetion in dragging a senior offi¬ 
cial into the controversy for partisan ends 
was widely criticised. 

The acting Governor of Bihar, 
Justice B.M. Lai, asked the E.C. to 
transfer civilian and police officials 
whose actions were suspect and to 
deploy adequate forces in sensitive 
areas. The acting Governor reportedly 
blamed the E.C. for not taking adequate 
measures to prevent the large-scale vio¬ 
lence that took place on September 18. 
He also expressed dissatisfaction over 
Election Commissioner G.V.G. 
Krishna-murthy’s claim that there were 
no fake ballot boxes. Justice Lai is due 
to retire as the Chief Justice of the Patna 
High Court on October 6. Even Prime 
Minister Atal Bchari Vajpayee cast 
doubts about the E.C.’s role in the “fidee 
ballot boxes” controversy. 

Meanwhile, the BJP had a difficult 
time fielding a candidate in Anantnag, 
Jammu and Kashmir. Dr. Abdul 
Rehman Sheikh was named the BJP 
candidate to replace Ghulam Haider 
Noorani, who ms killed in a landmine 
blast on September 7. Barely 24 hours 
after he was nominated. Sheikh’s son 
Avas kidnapped and he refiised to con¬ 
test. Sheilm paid a hefty ransom for his 
son’s release. The BJP then announced 
Showkat Hussem Wani, who was 
allegedly linked to the kidnapping, as its 
candid^ in Anantnag. Showkat filed 
hjs nomiiMtion piu^. Anantnag will 
go to the polls on October 4.1; 


the goodwill of several parties that had 
greater reason to oppose the BJP than the 
Congress(I) - with only five seats from 
U.P. The United Front coalition that fol¬ 
lowed had a more substantial parliamen¬ 
tary representation of 19 from the State. 

Except for these two interludes, U.P. 
has always been a decisive factor in any 
change of regime at the Centre. The trans¬ 
formation of the BJP from its role of 
Opposition in 1991, to short-lived power 
in 1996 and then a relatively more durable 
tenure in authority in 1998, has been 
underpinned by its ability to keep this piv¬ 
otal State firmly in its corner. 

Today, for the first time since it was 
famously thwarted by an alliance of the 
Samajwadi Party and the Bahujan Samaj 
Party in the 199.3 Assembly elections, the 
BJP faces the prospect of actually losing 
ground in U.P. These expectations have 
acquired an unmistakable aura of menace 
for the parry’s plans to ride back to power. 
Emergency measures have been initiated 
to retrieve ground that rapidly threatens 
to slip out from under the party in the Lok 
Sabha constituencies that go to the polls 
on September 25 and October 3. These 
include raising the pitch of the campaign 
in all the constituencies by drafting a num¬ 
ber of the BJP’s more prominent central 
leaders. 

S EVERAL factors h.ave converged to 
generate this turbulence in the last 
phase of the BJP’s triumphal march. First, 
the social coalitions crafted in the crucible 
of the campaign for the temple at Ayodhya 
have begun to come apart. Secondly, the 
incumbency disadvantage is doubly com¬ 
pounded in the case of U.P., since the BJP 
has been in power at both the Centre and 
State levels. Public perceptions of sloppy 
performance by elected repre.sentatives are 
unlikely to be submerged in contrived pro¬ 
jections of national glory acquired under 
the leadership of Ati Behari Vajpayee. 

The amalgam of upper castes and 
backward classes that the BJP put togeth¬ 
er during the Ayodhya movement was 
always an unstable political combine. It 
only took a relatively uninterrupted occu¬ 
pancy of power - just under two years in 
this case - for all the inherent contradic¬ 
tions to sharpen. Today, the BJP is in mor¬ 
tal danger of losing the entire constituency 
of Lodh Rajputs, a numerically significant 
presence in a vast tract of central U.P. 
Chief Minister Kalyan Singh, himself a 
Lodh, has conspicuously absented himself 
from an active campaign role. His rift with 
the Rajput-Brahmin-Bania combine, 
which has always contested his dominance 


of the party in the State, now appears to 
have reached a breaking point. 

A number of constituency-specific 
initiatives have been worked out by the 
BJP to combat this particular threat. Uma 
Bharti, the saffron clad politician of back¬ 
ward class extraction, is being despatched 
to U.P. to stem the tide of defections from 
the ranks that Sakshi Maharaj, another 
politician in the robes of mendicancy, has 
been orchestrating. Kalyan Singh himself 
is being cajoled to take up the campaign 
in pockets where he would have no reason 
to object to the choice of the party’s nom¬ 
inees. 

The extra campaign effort also 
includes a planned four-day tour of the 
State by Vajpayee just before the last phase 
of polling on October 3, on which day 
polling is scheduled to take place in 31 
constituencies in the State. How far these 
would turn the tide remains a matter for 
speculation. When ground realities turn 
adverse it often is futile to expect salvation 
from forces on-high. The BJP may addi¬ 
tionally have reasons to worry about the 
outcome in M.P. 

S INCE plumbing the depths with only 
31 per cent of the popular vote in the 
1996 Lok Sabha elections, the 
Congress(I) in M.P. has set itself on a 
steady path upwards. It obtained 39 per 
cent of the vote in 1998 and dramatically 
raised its share to the winning figure of 
45 per cent in the November Assembly 
elections. Chief Minister Digvijay Singh 
has successfully placated all sources of 
di.ssension within the parry and enjoys 
the kind of popular acceptance that 
could propel the party to a similarly 
strong showing. That would be a deci¬ 
sive setback to the BJP’s ambitions of 
emerging with a clear-cut majority in 
Parliament. 

The declarations of victory then 
were clearly premature. No longer are 
elections decided as a referendum on the 
personalities of contending political 
leaders. Nor indeed is the transient 
euphoria of military achievement an 
adequate substitute for the hard slog of 
providing a sense of direction to the task 
of administration at the Centre. 
Although it seems the most likely out¬ 
come of the 1999 elections is that the 
BJ P and its all ies would be given the first 
claim to the formation of a government 
at the Centre, few today would be pre¬ 
pared to swear that the second Vajpayee 
administration will be in any way more 
purposive or more durable than the first. 
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Changing scene 

The presence of four strong political formations in the fray, and the likely shift in the voting patterns of 
the castes and communities forming their support bases, have made the electoral outcome highly 
unpredictable in Uttar Pradesh. 


SUKUMAR MURALIDHARAN 


A CIURIOUS air of detachment prevails 
in the Bharatiya Janata Party office in 
Faizabad, Uttar Pradesh. Party volunteers 
sprawl indolently on mattresses laid out on 
the floor, not really seeking public attention 
with the fervour customary of an election 
season. Vinay Katiyar, the battering ram of 
the BJP’sAyodhya mobilisation, is out cam¬ 
paigning to regain the seat he lost in 1998 
after successive triumphs in 1991 and 1996. 
But his party workers arc unaware of his 
location and itinerary. 

Just days earlier, Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad chieftain Ashok Singhal had been 
to Faizabad to campaign for his embattled 
protege. At two rather sparsely attended 
public meetings, he never once raised the 
issue of the Ram temple at Ayodhya. In the 
discourse of the VHP, Ayodhya had obvi¬ 
ously been supplanted by Kargil as a sym¬ 
bol of resurgent Indian nationalism. 

The palpable sense of indifference in 
the BJP camp is curious. By any reckoning, 
the party stands a good chance of regain¬ 
ing Faizabad, a seat ofsymbolic importance 
ever since it became the focus of the ritual¬ 
istic politics of the Ayodhya movement. On 
basic arithmetical logic, it faces an 
Opposition that is splintered three ways, 
rather than two ways as in 1998. In obvi¬ 
ous ire at being denied the ticket, Mitrasen 
Yadav who won the seat for the Samajwadi 
Party in 1998, is contesting as an indepen¬ 
dent candidate. Having won twice from 
Faizabad - the first time as a Communist 
Party of India candidate in 1991 - Mitrasen 
has a presence in certain pockets of the con¬ 
stituency. Moreover, he is impossible to 
ignore because of the energy and zeal he 
brings to his campaign and the various 
debts of honour he is known to call in at 
election time. 

The Samajwadi Party ticket this time 
around has been given to HeeralaJ Yadav, a 
zilla parishad-level politician of limited 
horizons and unthreatening mien - attrib¬ 
utes that make him an appropriate stan¬ 
dard-bearer for party supremo Mulayam 


Singh Yadav. Should the two Yadav candi¬ 
dates split the 250,000 votes that the 
Samajwadi Party obtained in 1998, then 
Katiyar, who lost by fewer than 8,000 votes, 
should have an easy time. The Bahujan 
Samaj Party is also in the fray and is not 
expected to suffer scrioas diminution in the 
19 per cent vote share it recorded in 1998. 

Katiyar’s problems emanate from a 
rather unforeseen quarter. After having vir- 



Vlnay Katiyar, the BJP candidate 
In Faizabad. 


tually sat out two elections, the Congress(I) 
has returned to the contest in Faizabad with 
a new energy. Gone is the lack of purpose 
and direction so evident in 1996, when the 
Congress(I) gave the ticket to a local col¬ 
lege teacher best known for his manic advo¬ 
cacy of the temple project at Ayodhya. 
Absent too is the indifference of 1998, 
when the Congress(I) ceded the seat to Ajit 
Singh’s party, which did not have even a 
token presence in the region. 

The Congress(I) this time has fielded 
Nirmal Khatri who came to prominence 
as the local legislator in 1980 and as the 
youngest member of the U.P. Ministry. 
He subsequently won the election to the 
Lok Sabha in 1984, but withdrew from 
active political engagement after a narrow 
loss in 1989 and an abject ftlilure qf ini¬ 


tiative in his party over the BJP’s pursuit 
of the Ayodhya project. \ grand-nephew 
of Acharya Narendra Dev, Khatri brings 
the prestige of a respected political dynasty 
to the campaign. But he faces a long haul 
in pushing the Congress(I)’s tally of the 
popular vote up from the region of 2 per 
cent - where it has lingered in the last two 
general elections. As a member of a minus¬ 
cule Khatri community, he cannot recruit 
^ caste loyalties to his cause. But his cam- 
5 paign managers expect a substantial num- 
2 ber of votes to accrue on the strength of 
I his aura and personality. The erosion of 
I Katiyar’s image and the deflation of the 
I Ram temple as an issue are expected to 
m contribute the rest. The energetic cam¬ 
paign mounted by the Congress(I) in 
Faizabad strongly conveys the impression 
of a party that senses a dramatic - and 
imminent - reversal of fortunes. 

I N nearby Rae Bareli, the man who was 
partly responsible for initiating the 
Congress(I)’s fatal flirtation with Hindu 
communalism as Rajiv Gandhi’s closest 
political confidant, affects an air of 
supreme confidence. Arun Nehru, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs in the 
Rajiv Gandhi administration and later a 
member of the V.P. Singh Cabinet, is 
today the standard-bearer for the BJP in a 
constituency he has won twice before for 
the Congress(I). He confronts Sarish 
Sharma, a longtime Gandhi family inti¬ 
mate, fighting on the Congress(I) ticket. 
He is busy calling in old associations from 
the decade of the 1980s, when he repre¬ 
sented Rae Bareli in Parliament. 

Arun Nehm’s confidence emanates 
from his reading that between 1980, when 
he first won with 68 per cent of the vote and 
1998, when the Congress(I) logged 7 pet 
cent, the party he once represented has suf¬ 
fered irreversible damage. 

Ashok Singh, an old lieutenant of Amn 
Nehru’s, had won Rae Bareli for the BJP in 
1998. He switched loyalties to the 
Congtcss(I) when the current elections were 
called, in the evident belief that he would 
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be given the party ticket for the constituen¬ 
cy. He has not taixn well to Sadsh Sharma’s 
late entry and is in a mood to wreak 
vengeance. In pan, the implications can be 
seen in the conduct of his brother, Akhilesh 
Singh, a Congiess(I) legislator from Rae 
Bai^ known tor his ferocious turf insdna. 

On September 18, Arun Nehru 
notably conducted a successful election 
meeting at Amanwa. The village, 18 km 
from Rae Bareli, is known to be the oper- 
adonal base from which Akhilesh Singh 
launches all his indmidatoiy forays into 
adjoining areas to enforce compliance 
with his polidcal diktat. In allowing Arun 
Nehru the relatively unfettered freedom 
to operate within his domain, he seemed 
to signal a more positive disposidon 
towards the BJP. 

The S.P. has put up Gajadhar Singh, 
a ziila parishad-level politician from the 
Rajput community. This offers the option 
of caste consolidadon to Ashok Singh and 
his family of traditional feudal overlords. 
A shift of the Rajput vote to the S.P. could 
cause a serious upset. Fighting on the BJP 
ticket, Ashok Singh had in 1998 prevailed 
over his S.P. rival by just over 40,000 
votes. This is evidently a margin that can 
easily be bridged, given the new configu¬ 
ration of caste loyalties. 

Despite fielding a relatively hfgh-pro- 
file candidate, the Congress(I) is not seen 
to be seriously in the race in Rae Bareli. 
Relative to Faizabad, the Congress(I) 
starts here with a lesser disadvantage. Its 
vote share in the last two eleaions has aver¬ 
aged about 8 per cent. But unlike the can¬ 
didate in Faizabad, Satish Sharma has 
shown little inclination to go out and hus¬ 
tle up the votes. Though essentially seen 
as a contest between the BJP and the 
Congress(I), Rae Bareli could well be 
transformed into one between the S.P. and 
the BJP. 

A C0NGRESS(I) revival in U.P. - if 
such is indeed under way- is not going 
to be a spontaneous affair or one occasioned 
merely by dynastic charisma. In the west¬ 
ern seaor of the State, it is the strate^ 
alliance with Ajit Singh’s party that hoUs 
the key. And in other parts, it is premised 
on a credible dfbrt to se^ the votes, to 
bring back sections that have strayed away 
from tfaeit traditional allegiance to the 
patty. Reassembling the CongressflJ’s tra¬ 
ditional social coitions am} involves 
restorii^ the party’s oiganisational net- 
wcuk, btiogmg ba^^ cadres who vvill 
kaqt the madmaeiy vwhfrig through the 

oippaigh add the piocw»< 

' ueintbMietpecQdijttiyia^and 


Rae Bareli ofier a study in contrasts. Aside 
ftom the town squares and main district 
roads, the Congiessfl) seems to have little 
penetration in Bareli. And its candidate 
is a person who is unfiuniliar with the r^on 
and detached ftom its ethos and identity. 

“There has been a disease within the 
Congress(I) over the last two decades,” 
says Surendra Pratap Singh, member of 
the All India G>ngress(I) G}mmittee and 
election agent ror Nirmal Khatri in 
Faizabad. “Organisational work and cadre 
builchng,” he says, “have come to a halt.” 
The consequences have been apparent in 
the G>ngres5(I)’s precipitate plunge from 
a dominant position in the 1980s to the 

E arlous state of 1998. Dynastic charisma 
as never been a factor of significant 
moment in the State. Among all the Sutes 
that went to the polls in two stages in 
1991, U.P. manifested the smallest mag¬ 
nitude of a “sympathy vote” after the Rajiv 
Gandhi assassination. Each round of elec- 



Fomwr Unhm Minister Arun Nehru, the 
BJP's standardhearer In Rae Bareli. 


tions since then has brought the 
Congress(I) closer to extinction. Even a 
sttat^c alliance with the BSP in 1996 
only brought it temporary succour. A large 
number of its elected legislators split to 
make common cause with the BJP early 
in 1998, in what seemed the death-blow 
to the party in the State. 

In a sense, die 1998 elections marked 
die final denouement of the politics of 
convenience that the Congress(l) has 
always pkyed in U.P. Failure to respond 
to die challenge of backward class mobil¬ 
ity and politick asserdon in the l%0s was 
the fim of the defaults. Inauguraring the 
polid6$ of contpedtive communalism in 
the 19808-ppeningthedooi5oftheBabri 
Miksjid to Hhidu worship and overcurn- 
ittg die ndit^ of the Supreme Court on 
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maintenance for Muslim women - was the 
final and fetal error. 

Uncertainty over which consdtuency to 
cultivate in U.P. was compounded by a 
sequence of disastrous alliances. Against the 
party’s best interests, Rajiv Gandhi con¬ 
cluded a pact with Mulayam Singh Yadav 
in 1990. The consequence was die 
Congress(I)'s relegation to third posidon in 
the State in 1989 - behind the BJP and the 
sdll extant Janata E)ai. It only took the com¬ 
plete conquest of die Janata Dal by 
Mulayam Singh to propel him to second 
posidon in U.P.’s polid^ landscape. And 
the BSP meanwhile was vdiitding awi^ the 
Congress(I)’s tradidonal baseamoi^ EMts, 
to emerge as the third really major ^yer in 
the State by the 1993 Assrably elecdons. 

Confronted with a challenge fiom die 
land-owning backward classes, 
Sampurnanand, one of the dominant ho- 
don leaders within the Congressfl) for 
much of the 1950s and 1960s, had force- 



SatMi Shaima of the Congr«u(l), who 
Is pRtod against Arun Nohru. 


fully endorsed “the condnuadon of the 
upper classes coalidon in the Congress(I)”. 
liiis, he argued, would ensure the party’s 
“influence m rural areas”. 

The idea was clearly to cement the alle¬ 
giance of Dalits and Muslims to this coali¬ 
don of uprcr classes, to ensure condnuing 
Congress® h^emony in the State. That 
strategy came a cropper when the 
Congress®, in response to the demands of 
its iqiper caste constituencies, b^an stirring 
up die Ayodhya controversy in the mid- 
1980s. Muslims were progressively alienat¬ 
ed and switched their io}wty to first V.P. 
Singh and then Mulayam Singh. 
Comurrendy, Dalits were felling under die 
spdl of die BSP, which prornised them 
empowerment in a very di^ way in local 
insdtudons, rather than the share in a sys- 
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tern of upper class patronage chat the 
G)ngress{l) held out. 

If the pattern of partisan loyalties that 
crystallised in the 1990s is to splinter in 
the Congress(I)’s favour, it would have to 
be at the expense of the S.P. In 1993, the 
S.P. had demonstrated, in alliance with 
the BSP, the ability to assemble sufficient 
numbers on the ground to overwhelm the 
BJP. But in subsequent years, it also 
demonstrated the manifest tendency to 
wreck this consolidation of forces in pur¬ 
suit of its own narrow interests. The sub¬ 
sequent contests in 1996 and 1998 have 
shown that the S.P. is incapable of assem¬ 
bling the coalition of social forces that 
could actually empower the backward 
classes and Muslims. This provides an 
incentive to Muslims to turn to the 
Congrcss{I), which remains the only seri¬ 
ous national alternative to the BJP. 

This factor is offset by a fraying of the 
BJP’s winning combination in IJ.P. - 
between the forward classes which tradi¬ 
tionally provided the leadership cadres to 
the Congressfl) and the relatively less 
prosperous backward classes. An analysis 
of voting behaviour from the 1996 
Assembly elections in U.P. reveals that the 
BJP won 76 per cent of the forward caste, 
53 per cent of the “most backward caste" 
and 58 per cent of the Scheduled Tribe 
vote. The S.P. and its allies, in compari¬ 
son, assembled their legislative strength on 
the basis of 67 per cent of the Muslim vote 
and 52 per cent of the “landed backward 
caste” vote. The alliance of the BSP and 
the Congress(I) won a significant share of 
the Muslim vote, but was essentially 
dependent for its sustenance on the 
Scheduled Castes, of whose vote it won no 
less than 73 per cent. Only 6.7 per cent of 
the forward castes voted for this alliance, 
which provides the basis for BSP leader 
Mayawati’s assertion that her vores arc 
transferable to the Congress(I), though 
not vice versa. 

A marginal shift of the backward caste 
vote from the BJP to the S.P. could radi¬ 
cally alter the balance of forces in U.P. But 
if this is accompanied by a shift of Muslim 
voters to the Congress(I), then the BJP’s 
own strength may not be seriously 
impaired despite an erosion of its vote 
share. The possibilities are as diverse as the 
Srate of U.P. itself. The trend of the cam¬ 
paign shows that the Congress(I)’s gains 
will be patchy and contingent on a host of 
local circumstances. But the overarching 
probability of the BJP taking substantial 
losses in U.P., which provides almost a 
third of it$ parliamentary strength today, 
cannot be Denied. ■ 


Political paradoxes 

In this election, the secular vote is more sharply divided in Uttar 
Pradesh than in previous elections, largely owing to the political 
resurgence of the Congress(l). Even so, the BJP appears likely to 
face an erosion in its support base and its tally of seats. 


VENKITESH RAMAKRISHNAN 

in Uttar Pradesh 


T he electoral scene in the 85 Lok 
Sabha constituencies in Uttar 
Pradesh is somewhat paradoxical this 
time. In the two previous Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions, in 1996 and 1998, the split in the 
secular vote between the Samajwadi Party 
(S.P.) and the Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP) 
helped the Bharatiya Janata Party win a 
majority of the seats in the State. This 
time, the secular vote is bound to be more 
divided than before - particularly since a 
resurgent Congress(I) has forced a quad¬ 
rangular contest in a sizable number of 
constituencies. Yet the BJP, which should 
ordinarily have benefited from such a divi¬ 
sion of the secular vote, may end up win- 



ChM MIntotor Kalyan Singh. Tht 
antHncunibency mood towards the 
BJPIed coaHtion Oovommont ho 
hoaito In Uttar Pradesh Is a oniclal 
factor at play In this doetion. 


ning fewer seats than it 4)d in 1998. 

This political situation, astonishing in 
many ways, has come about essentially on 
account of four fiictors. First, the strong 
anti-incumbency mood towards the 
Kalyan Singh-led BJP coalition 
Government in the State, which may 
prove to be the decisive factor in almost 
every constituency in Uttar Pradesh. 
Second, the shift in the votes of those 
belonging to the upper castes, particular¬ 
ly Brahmins, from the BJP to the 
Congress(I), and the growing suppon for 
the Congressfl) among Muslim minori¬ 
ties. Third, the denial of the ticket to for¬ 
mer BJP MP Sakshi Maharaj and the 
resentment it has caused among large sec¬ 
tions of the Lodh Rajput bacl^rd caste 
community, which traditionally support¬ 
ed the BJP. Fourth, the vote arithmetic 
factor that is bound to give an edge to the 
party that finished second in each con¬ 
stituency in the previous elections. Going 
by campaign trends, this will help either 
the S.P. or the BSP in at least 18 con¬ 
stituencies, and the BJP in seven con¬ 
stituencies. 

The absence of a sense of euphoria 
over the “great Kargil viaoty”, which the 
BJP appeared to be banking on, and the 
fitilure of the public to share in the BJP’s 
appreciation of the “sterling leadership 
qualities" of Prime Minister Atal Behari 
Vajpayee, are two other faaors that arc 
certain to work against the BJP. 

The party that is expected to make the 
biggest and most dramatic gains from all 
this is the Congre$s(I). A party that had 
fared as badly as it did in 1998 - it did not 
win a single seat - can, of course, only 
improve its performance this dme. To 
what extent the other political forces in the 
State, such as the S.P. and the BSP, can 
benefit from a possible erosion in the BJ P’s 
strength is a trifie unclear. For in those 
constituencies where the two parties had 
won in 1998, they may be affected by the 
“anti-incumbency” sentiment directed at 
the sitting MP. The 0>ngress(l)’s blank 
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‘Conffress(I)’8 stand has 
regained acceptance’ 


•Salnuui KliiinM was ajmintedl pres¬ 
ident of die Uttar unit ot di« 
G>ngress(I) a }tear abd a Mf s^ spcdf^ 
icaliy to rejktvtmte cbc party had 

been vimiatty wipedOttt in the State. As 
the State Conat^d) faces its first dec- 
tion under his kadetdup, the impnanion 
within die parw and outskfe U that he 
has achieved a m amount (tf jtuceest in 
his mission. Indications fiotn the cam¬ 
paign theatre are that the Congfess(I)*s 
posidon has improved vasdy in recent 
rimes: it is no longer the defunct and lus¬ 
treless organisation it was during die pre¬ 
vious elections. In bet, some observers 
rate the G>npess(I) at the most active 
and dynamic party in the Stare today, 
and for this, Salman Khurshid deserves 
credit. Venldteth Ramakrishnan 
caught up with Khurshid first at his 
hometown of Faruldiabad affd Jater at 
Moradabad in the midst of his hectic 
campaigning. Excerpts from the inter¬ 


view: 


^ It is ufiJefy ockmHtiia^d that the 
Conmstff) has teoived itself h Uttar 
Praaesh in thepatt one year, butthen there 
isalsotheviewthatdserepiualneedttohe 
quantified It it not d^eult to revive an 
organisation thsu won nouatataU in tix 
previous elections. How do you n^nd to 
theieinewsi 

I agree dui die revival of die party 
needs to be quantified $ea& in 
Parliament and dab Amrinblyarenotthe 
onlycfitedafbr this. The gro^ in patty 
uiUtatcadmamlhMmbetmphaaairgone 
into k Thit h wi^ hm made the patty 
very aethft on tire camfia^ Bm 

me, hovrevet, the most imtootmntfidng 
Is thu dre^rtyVviewpit'^ ^ tmti* 
<remtQttB(d"imi-4iaam|^' ’’add 



agenda had gdtcofflpleteiy subsumed by 
communal and caste Mlirics. 

hat eame4^ chan^ 

* Otmo|i$Iyt die Mure ot caste and 
communal poBdeSat represented by the 
Bharatiya Janata Party and the 
SainajM^ Party. Both die parties drew 
sustenance from each other and in the 
process vitiated the social atmosphere in 
the State. These parties used the minori¬ 
ties and the backward classes as mere vote 
banks. All tins is dian^ng. 

^ But even during the current eanqntign, 
the S.P. and the Bahi^an Sanuti Party 
have accused the CongresfO) of hasting 
been the first to practise communal and 



"Hof* and mor* 
pai^pla ar»reallaliid 

ani^giHMt dovamanca 
pravMad only 

Mire two aravloHS 

r iilll II ire^rel 

1W» *Ww 

/idiliiaMiiiMNiiv 
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OdtitlBa.’’ 

«... 



casw politics. Aceorsfy^ to ti/em it was tile 
Congress(I) that firtt trotted the minori¬ 
ties and ^haikutiUtit dosses as vote haitia. 

These arguments have no value in 
the present context as w« see more and 
more people, indudhig Dalits and 
minorities, freeing themselves from the 
clutches of these pardeS which have nar¬ 
row polmcol considendons. Even the 
umier castes have realisi^ that die kind 
omindutva poiirics pracdsed by die BJP 
is detrimental to the largar interests of 
the countiy. 1 am not sa)ing that the 
Gmgress(I) has commitM tto mistake 
in the past. But in spite of everydiing, it 
is cleat that only me Gingr^I) can 
tread a truly seoilar, centrk^th and 
provide stable governance. These pat-'* 
ties’ arguments have also to be seen in 
the baoiground of their aaivities. Look v 
at the S.P. It is no secret that the SJ*. 
leadership has a tacit uxidetstandingViddi 
die BJP in this election. How else do you 
account for the fiia that the BJP has 
fielded weak candidates in seats which 
are crucial for the S.P., such as Kannatd* ' 
Sambha! and Mainpuri, and die S.F$ 
reciprocal action in some seats that are 
crucial for the BJP^ As for the BSP, tks 
record is not cr^tworthy: it has time 
and again joined hands widi the BJP,' 
Only the GingresslI) has steadfosdy 
kept away from the communal forces. 

^ Yetyou tried tofingealBanceswitii these 
parties 

We never wanted an alliance wkh 
the S P But we did try for an alliance 
with the BSP because we believe that this ' 
party, despite dl its mismkes, can sdll 

E lay an important social role. 

*■ According to BJP leaders, all utiktfthe 
Congress(iys revival u baseless, and tile 
most important issue that has injbtenced 
voters titu time is whetiier to have a 
Swadeshi ar4videshi Prime Minister... 

The BJP has been trying to rake up 
this issue for the last two years Without 
much success. The electioas will show 
what the people thtidt nFdiis fiivolous 

E iece of slc^aneering. 

*■ Ftnstily, what wtti the Conpeu(iyt 
revtvaiin UP. mean in terms ^me num¬ 
ber of seats it wiS utin? 

I would not like to hazard a guess on 
this. Suffice h to say that the Stare 
Congressd) wfii make a significant con¬ 
tribution to the formation of a national 
govehiment. 

A fiatmuti government of the 
C^m^^brtitatrfa cotton? 

Wait andVm. il 
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score-card in U.P. in 1998 means that it 
will htce no such problem. 

Undoubredly, the Congress{I) is set to 
transform itself from the position of hav¬ 
ing been the only clear loser in the 1998 
elections to being the only certain winner 
this time. In 1996 it won only five seats 
and secured 8.14 per cent of the popular 
vote in the State. In 1998, it lost all five 
seats, and its voce share slumped further 
to 6.02 per cent. In the view of political 
analysts, the Congress(I) in U.P. was the 
only major party to lose out on both 
counts. Both the BJP and the S.P. 
increased their scat and vote share; the BSP 
increased its vote share from 20.6 per cent 
to 20.9 per cent, although its seat share fell 
from SIX to four. Trends from across the 
State this time indicate that the 
Congress(I) is certain to increase its share 
of votes as well as seats. 

The rejuvenation of the Congress(I) is 
evident most strikingly in the hill districts 
and parts of western and central Uttar 
Pradesh; the party is expected to do well 
in about 20 scats in these regions. The 
party is particularly well placed in the four 
constituencies in die hill districts. Led by 
veteran leader N.D. Tiwari, who is con¬ 
testing from his traditional Nainital seat, 
the Congress(I) is putting up such a good 
show in the region that independent 
observers say that it may even make a clean 
sweep here. 

In addition to the anti-incumbency 
mood against the State Government and 
the shift in the allegiance of Brahmins and 
other upper castes in favour of the 
Congress(I), two factors operate in this 
region. First, there is deep-rooted resent¬ 
ment against the Central Government for 
its failure to deliver on its promise to grant 
statehood to the hill districts. During the 
1998 election campaign, the BJP had 
promised that a new state of Uttaranchal 
would be formed within 80 days of its 
assuming office. The people in the hill dis¬ 
tricts are incensed that this promise 
remains unfulfilled. The second factor 
that is likely to fiivour the Congrcss(I) is 
that its organisational base in the region is 
hr superior to that of the S.P. and the BSP. 

In Pratapgarh, former MP Ratna 
Singh, who is contesting for the third suc¬ 
cessive time, will benefit from the 
Congress(I)’s good organisational base. 
Similar is the situation in Shajahanpur, 
where former Congress(I) vice-president 
Jitendra Prasada is pitted against Union 
Minister SatyapASingh Yadav of the BJP 
and Ram Mu mi Singh of the S.P. In 
Rampur, a stiu'ig grassroots-level support 
base coupfa^ with the presence of a pop- 
_%_ 



At a Congreasfi) alecUon rally. The party Is expected to make substantial gains In 
the State this tbne. 


ular candidate - Begum Noorbhano, who 
finished second in 1998 - will work to the 
Congress(I)’s advantage. The BJP has 
fielded Mukthar Naqvi, Union Minister 
of State for Information and 
Broadcasting, but Noorbhano’s charisma 
and the shift of the votes of Muslims are 
expected to see her through this time. 

In at least five other constituences in 
central Uttar Pradesh, the Congress(l) is 
likely to benefit from the emotive appeal 
of the Nehru-Gandhi family. Amethi and 
Rae Bareli are considered the pocketbor- 
ough of the family; this time Congress(l) 
president Sonia Gandhi is contesting from 
Amethi and Captain Satish Sharma from 
Rae Bareli. Similar political influences are 
at work in Sultanpur, Praupgarh and 
Allahabad. The dynasty fiictor comes into 
play in Farukhabad too, where Louis 
Khunhid, grand daughter-in-law of for¬ 
mer President Zakir Hussain and wife of 
State Congress(I) president Salman 
IChurshid, is in the fray. 

Similarly, in six constituencies in 
western Uttar Pradesh, includii^ the key 
seats of Meerut, Baghpat and Saluuranpur, 
the Congress(I) is putting up a strong 
show in association with the Rmtriya Lok 
Dal (RLD) led by Ajit Sin^. In this 
region, Muslim voters have almost com¬ 
pletely desened the S.P., wdiich they had 
back^ solidly undl now. The reason for 
this desertion seems to be the perception 
that the S.P. may not be able to defeat the 
BJP owing to its inability to strengthen its 
support base among communities other 
than the minorities. 

Scores of Muslims whom Frontline 
spoke to in various parts of western Uttar 


Pradesh underlined this point. A group of 
Muslims in the Shajahanpur region in 
Meerut said that only Muslims seemed to 
be voting for the S.P. and that this was not 
enough to fulfil their primary objeaive of 
defeating the BJP. J^oing these senti¬ 
ments, Dr. Tariqat Ali, an Ayurvedic 
physician in Daula village in Baghpat con¬ 
stituency, said: “Our votes were going 
waste. We do not want that to happen 
again.” 

In contrast, the Congress(I) and the 
RLD, both of which are witnessing an 
improvement in their political fortunes 
over their abysmal performance in 1998, 
are drawing support from a section of the 
upper castes, Gujjars and Jats, in addition 
to that of Muslims - a formidable support 
base as they take on the BJP. However, the 
Congressd) has not won such widespread 
suppon in central and eastern Uttar 
Pradesh, even in constituencies where it 
has won in the past. As a result, doubts 
about its winnability have prevented an en 
masse transfer of Muslim votes. 

Roentment ui^ered by the choice of 
candidates and the lack of proper organi¬ 
sational machineiy have accentuated this 
deficiency. In Farukhabad, a section of the 
party activists are upset by the “imposi¬ 
tion” of political debutant Louis 
Khurshid; in Rae Bareli, the nomination 
of Satish Sharma has led to some heart- 
bum. Former BJP MP from Rae Bareli 
Ashok Singh, wi^has a strong base among 
the upper-caste Thakur community and 
who resigned from the BJP two months 
agq, was hoping to get the G>ngtess(I} 
fium We. Tlw hi^ command’s 
move to bring in Sharma, an “outsider*. 
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NentawiiMlDlirtftl^ 

Ib^Mtii jiiM|^ 6f ^ Ulcter 

nolr of tbe &)oo^ J«uu» 

P«)r, bradies tuids 

ptr^* taflpio tboSii^tietdUoome ?ioWi 
iO Ai« etii£^. lO fitctf dte 

BJP and its ^Iks ^ inorn^e dtoir 
streftgtK and win at least tba 60 teats it 
won in 1998. Voiddtiidi 
lUiiialciliiiiMa'nKdcO to Rajhatfa Sin^ 
on the issues confronting die patty iti £e 
decnons. Gzcetpts: 

^ TlmtsawiJesproUtmpmihnAM 
theBJPulostnggnftmihi UtmfraM. 

We have i^aid dus Kjleated^ inthe 
last three elections, but each dme the 
party has improved its vo.te sham as wdl 
as the numba of seats. 'Ilie same will be 
true this time as well. In fact, 1 am sure 
we Mnll improve our position in areas 
vdicre we were weak carliar. 

^ But many observers bebeve that Ae 
antf-incimberuy snood Mrected against 
d)e State Government led by KdfyanStn^ 
ts the most important^tetofpj^fndte 
State 

Looki any government that faces 
elections will experience theand-inctun- 
benqr factor. Blit it would be #rongto 






iiscredit tlMiiBJP' 



^OppoaMMHSi ,1, Ours 18 a dcmo^i 

IpDiyoim^ktiSd^brdofdtelQifyan allows freedom dT on 

f*?_J. ,r A V.-.- ^ ^_ MtB i ^ __I___ 1 _S . ..... r. 


important &ctor in U4'> hi my vieei', the 
om iiue^ictn diat dominates the elec¬ 
tions this dme k who should hold die 
Prime Minket’s post > ndlether it should 
be in sumdeshi hands or ^deAi bands? 
The qtiestion is a^tadng the ^ple to a 
greater eaxem this dme because t&is the 
nrstdectionaAetIndjadeinoBsttttediei 
nudearcapididhy.Acoiittdy that hm the 
potendai to pmduce aiot^ weapons 
cannot be rute^ peopte of hri' 

gin. It could 


diP ' concans.lliat does not mettnih^<«i^ 

filnnot^^^-hiaoyelectioB, woiking against the party. All 
sotnequcjtdnnimw^ Ilvorkers and leaden are united in 

' endeavour to gamer thq maxitnn|ii,\^ 

number of seats in UmtT Pradedl'attiiv > 
ensure dut Va^wyeeji returns as Prilri^ < 
Minister. .. i 

^ It has been said that ChirfhdinbtUr 
Kefyan Stm^ hat not been campa^min^ 
too keerdy^dse party’s eattdidau^'' 

He iw campaigned acrivdy and'i’^ 
enensnrdy. 

^ But he tbdnotgp toAl^arh, htshoHfa 
constituency, as mo to im p o rt a nt ten‘< ^ 
stttuencies such as lOatnat^, when ^ 
SanuyuHuh Party leader MiUayam Sir^ , 
Yadav is contesting. ’ 

It IS dear that there is a conspittey^j 
to discredit the BJP by b^hl^UhSoo^ ^ 
existent mtemaj proUems* No reader , 
cm reach eveiy nook and comer of db|e 
Stare. In any cas^ the Qiidf Minkt^ ^ 
knows diat the party is scrong in to ^ 
home constituency. ' " 

.. ■ ^ ~ / 

emmenr otmcemed do come up. But ^ There an ako reports dtatdHretfokef . 

• • »«« o e k •» a 4 a s'^ 



Ka^^inj^Oovemmcnt. samecmmmd^orthejirmir^, ^ 

^ mpmimy^MiAsfi^ that theStitte I cannot tespcmd tonunoufes, Inativ 

GpVrtnrttdt^’tneordhcB jeopardised the case, the topaa of ito S<%oiijkl isy^ 
saeh m extent that it bySdahi MdiaiSifi^kd^mncant Itw31 
n^fUdt^l^leisdmdOseats.Ihey have no negadve eSbc^ on the party's 
problems, sudi as prospedi ■ 


lias angered Ashok Sink’s supporters, 
vho, 1^ all indications, are baAing the 
>.P. candidate, Gajendra Sin^, a Thakur 
md a local politician. 

Even in Allahabad, where die 
Ik)ngre$s(I)’s choice of candidate has not 
>een quesdoned, the minorities are not 
piitt ready to back the 
lecause the party is not seen as dvrinning 


prospea. The Congrcss(l) candidate, Rita 
Bahuguna, the city Mayor, has a good 
administrative track record, being die 
daughter of former Chief Minister H.N. 
Baht^una, she has the support of secuons 
of die upper castes. But her campaign is 
hampenid by the absence of a Congress(I) 
organisational machineiy, the campaign is 
being managed in large part by her moth¬ 


er Kamla Bahuguna, 75, who knows the 
constituency well 

If Rita Bahuguna gets her aa togeth¬ 
er, she can take credit for defeating two 
powerful candidates, Umon Minister for 
Human Resource Development Murli 
Manohar Joshi of the BJP and former 
Deputy Chief Minister Reoti Raman 
Sin^ of the S.P But in order to be able 
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A BJP rally In Lucknow on tho day Vqipayee filed his nomination. 


to do that, she needs to win over the sup¬ 
port of the M usiims. Other seats where the 
party is putting up a good fight are 
Varanasi and Kanpur. 

T he Congress(I)’s problem in areas 
other than western Uttar Pradesh and 
the hill districts is that the strong support 
it has among the minorities is not supple¬ 
mented by a support base among other 
groups. And dus is precisely the strength 
of the S.P. and the BSP in a large number 
of .seats in Poorvanchal, Bundelkhand and 
Ruhclkhand. The S.P., which registered 
the biggest growth in terms of vote share 
in 1998 - It grew from 20.83 per cent in 
1996 to 28.69 per cent in 1998 as com¬ 
pared to the BJP’s increase from 33.43 per 
cent to 36 48 per cent - has constantly 
attracted new sections and communities 
to its fold. 

Between 1996 and 1998 it added siz¬ 
able sections of Thakurs to its traditional 
suppon base of Yadavs and Muslims. 
Party general secretary Amar Singh played 
on the feelings of resentment among this 
upper-caste community tri^ered by the 
short-lived BJP-BSP alliance of 1996-97. 
The party has fielded 19 Thakur candi¬ 
dates this time. The S.P. leadership fur¬ 
ther claims that it will benefit from the 
bitterness among Banias and a section of 
Brahmins against the State and Central 

! ;overnments. These claims are valid, at 
east in soi||| of the State. In Kusmara 

and Kishni villages in Mainpuri district as 
well as in £t iw^ town, groups of Banias 
affirmed tlu .ffiey had shifted their loyal¬ 


ty from the BJP to the S.P. “Mulayam 
Singh Yadav keeps his word: he does not 
go back on his promise - as the BJP lead¬ 
ers do even ^er taking bribes,” said 
Dinesh Chandra Aggarwal of Etawah. 

According to senior S.P. leaders, see¬ 
ing the party’s ability to add to its support 
base, the Muslim community had felt 
encouraged to stay with the S.P., although 
a section of the minorities were unhappy 
over Mulayam Singh Yadav’s failure to 
cooperate in the formation of an alterna¬ 
tive government under Sonia Gandhi’s 
leadership following the fall of the 
Vajpayee government. In Bahraich and 
Az^garh constituencies, which were 
held by the BSP, it is believed that the 
accretion of support to the S.P. may per¬ 
suade Muslims to back the S.P. this time. 
In constituencies such as Badaun, 
Mainpuri and Kannauj, where the Yadavs 
are the dominant community along with 
Muslims, the minorities will almost cer¬ 
tainly suppon the S.P. 

The S.P. suffered a series of jolts in the 
early stages of its campaign when 12 
MLAs, including five belonging to the 
minority community, left the party. Many 
of them joined the Congress(I). The lead¬ 
ership claims to have made up for this loss 
by winning over leaders from other par¬ 
ties such as the BSP and the Congress(I) 
and by winning suppon from other caste 
groups. The S.P. has fielded six former 
BSP candidates, including Kama! Yusuf 
Malik, V.P. Nishad and Hari Prasad, who 
had in 1998 finished secrnid in 
Domariaganj, Fatehpur and Robensganj 


\ 


I respectively. All three seats had been won 
I by the BJP. 

^ Despite tesoning to such tacdcs, the 
S.P. will face a tou^ time retaining its 
seats in Jalesar, Mohanlalganj and 
Balrampur. The shifting of Mudim votes 
to either the Congress(I) or the BSP, and 
and-incumbcncy sentiment at the con¬ 
stituency level, may pose problems. While 
the BSP is reponedly ahead in Jalesar, the 
BJP’s chances seem to be bright in 
Mohanalalganj and Balrampur. 

However, the S.P. hopes to benefit 
from the Sakshi Maharaj faaor, which has 
effectively delivered to ^ the votes of a sec¬ 
tion of the backward castes - Lodh 
Rajputs. There is a significant presence of 
Lodh Rajputs in the 11 constituencies that 
lie between Mathura and Farukhabad; of 
these, the S.P. won only three in 1998. 
This time it hopes to wrest seven seats 
ftom the BJP. Whether these hopes will 
be realised is unclear, but it is evident that 
despite the loss of support of a section of 
Muslims to theCongress(I), theS.P. is still 
a force to reckon with in 35 to 40 con¬ 
stituencies. Even if it manages to win half 
of these, the party will be able to retain the 
20 seats it won in 1998. 

The BSP had in 1998 fielded a num¬ 
ber of candidates from among the upper 
castes in order to gain the backing of these 
groups and add to its traditional support 
base among Dalits and Muslims. The 
enterprise did not succeed; the BSP’s vote 
share increased only by 0.30 per cent, and 
the party’s parliamentary strength came 
down by two seats. This time the party has 
decided to go it alone, hoping to secure 
the support of a substantial section of 
Muslim voters, who were believed to be 
deserting the S.P. The BSP has fielded 31 
Muslim candidates, the most by any party. 
This strategy appears to be working in 
some constituencies such as Shahbad, 
Jalesar and Maharajganj, but not in oth¬ 
ers. In these three seats, the BSP candi¬ 
dates - Dawood Ahamed, Ramveer 
Upadhyaya and Talat Aziz - have taken 
the campaign scene by storm. 

However, the BSP has always had a 
problem retaining seats. This time too the 
patty fkes a tou^ time in constituencies 
such as Bahraich and Azamgarh, where 
Arif Mohatiuned Khan and Akbar 
‘Dumpy’ Ahmed respectively won in 
1998. 

Leaders of ffie BJP, including genera! 
secretary K.N. Govindacharya, say that in 
their estimation the BSP finish sec¬ 
ond in the State, pushing die S.P. to the 
third place. The BJP had male a similar 
assessment in 1998 too. 
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The BSP hopes also to benefit fit>ni B COVER STORY 
the “arithmetic factor” in at least 10 seats. 


Analysts estimate that this fiurtor will come 
into play in seats where the S.P. or the BSP 
finished second behind the BJP in 1998 
with a margin of less than 50,000 votes 
and the party that finished second (either 
the BSP or the S.P.) secured more than 
one lakh votes. These analysts believe that 
since both the parties draw their support 
from a similar voter-constituency (with 
thejninorities playing a major role in their 
vote share), tactici voting by Muslims this 
time will help the party that finished sec¬ 
ond in 1998 to win this time. The BSP 
finished second in 13 such seats, and the 
S.P. in 10. Campaign trends in some of 
these seats, such as Shahbad, Aonla, 
Sitapur and Robertsganj, conform to this 
theory, but just how far it will be sub¬ 
stantiated on a broader electoral plane 
remains to be seen. 

Apart from all these factors, the BJP is 
handicapped by its cadres’ lack of interest 
in eleaioneering, an entirely new experi¬ 
ence for the saffron party. Trading the list 
of those whose sincerity in campaigning has 
been called into question is the Chief 
Minister, who has not toured Aligarh, his 
home constituency. Kalyan Singh, who is 
on record that the BJP high command has 
given a raw deal to the party workers from 
among the backward castes in the alloca- 


Mood for change 

Some ports of Uttar Pradesh appear to articulate strongly 
in favour of Sonia Gandhi. 


RASHEEDA BHAGAT 

in Lucknow 

"Jo bahu ko behen na maney, woh desk 
ko kya pthchanef" 

(Those who don’t regard a daughter-in- 
law as a sister, how will they understand 
the ethos of this country?) 

B AHUA (daughter-in-law), behen (sis¬ 
ter) and beti (daughter) are some of 
the terms of endearment used, referring to 
Congress(I) president Sonia Gandhi, in 
the villages of the Rae Bareli-Amethi belt 
of Uttar Pradesh in recent weeks. Posters, 
banners, arches (on the day she filed her 
nomination papers at the Sultanpur dis¬ 
trict Collectorate in the Amethi parlia¬ 
mentary constituency) and graffiti on 
walls hailed her as the behen, bahu and beti 
of India. That was how people in the 
region responded to the Bharatiya Janata 


For the people of Amethi, Sonia 
Gandhi’s return to her late husband Rajiv 
Gandhi’s constituency was a significant 
event. But there were signals from other 
regions in the State also ofa renewed inter¬ 
est in the Congress(I). The State did not 
elect any candidate from the party to the 
last Lok Sabha. 

The anti-incumbency factor was 
expected to affect the BJP’s prospects. 
Besides, Chief Minister Kalyan Singh 
presided over a dissidence-ridden party 
unit. The average Muslim feels betrayed 
that ‘Moulana’ Mulayam Singh, leader of 
the Samajwadi Party (S.P.), prevented the 
formation of a non-BJP government at the 
Centre after the fall of the Vajpayee gov¬ 
ernment in April. 

The battle between Atal Behari 
Vajpayee and Karan Singh of the 
Congress(I) in Lucknow has generated 
much interest. Ramnath Mishta, a casual 


tion of the party ticket in the State, is Party’s personalised attacks against her. labourer, said: “Now this contest will have 

believed to be upset over the denial of the 
ticket to Sakshi Maharaj. (Kalyan Singh too 
belongs to the Lodh Rajput community.) 

BJP insiders allied that the Chief Minister 
is tacidy supporting the S.P. in some seats 
and receiving reciprocal assistance in con¬ 
stituencies where candidates known to have 
his patronage are contestii^. 

Obviously, all this bodes ill for the 
BJP. According to Hariraj Singh Tyagi, a 
long-time associate of the late Socialist 
leader Ram Manohar Lohia, the churning 
within the BJP cadre shows that the rank 
and file is no longer ready to listen to the 
diktats of the leadership unquestioninglv 
in the name of party discipline. He said; 

“The cadre wants its share in decision¬ 
making. That is the lesson the current 
campaign has given.” 

After the first round of polling on 
September 18, a section ot the BJP lead- 
er^ip, including Govindacharya, had 
reportedly realist the difficulties in the 
p^’s campaign management and initi¬ 
ated measures to overcome potential set- 
bacb. Just how frr the BJP can succeed in 
checking the erosion in b snppoit base 
and its seat taUy will depend larg^ on the 
efficacy of these measures. ■ 



Priyanka Vadhra's handMm alyto of «nipol0Rlng has had a trwnflndoiw 
bnpaot hi AmatM. 



Amethi’s pride 

VEHKITESH HAMUKRISH KAN_ 

the first family of Amethi 

W returns, can we stick to recent 
ioyalttes?” Rajjan Lai’s voice held an 
Sccusatory tone as he hurled this question 
at this correspondent, standing amidst a 
group of villagers in Jagadishpur ut 
Amethi constituency. 

What provoked this rhetorical coni' 
ment on the permanence of some priiti* 
cal loyalties was a quesdon why Ra|jan 
Lai h^ left Bharatiya Janau Party eta- 
didate Sanjay Singh’s camp overnight 
after Congress(I) president Sonia 
Gandhi’s candidature had been 
announced from Amethi, Rajjan Lai had 
campaigned for Sanjay Sin^ in the 1998 
elections and was set to soliat votes for 
him this time too. But all that chan^ 
once It became dear that Soma Gandhi 
would contest from Amethi. 

Of course, Rajjan Lai and his fiundy 
were a trifle upset that Soma Gandhi had 
contested from Bellary in Karnataka too. 




For Mtikul Shai%a of Tiloi, this had 
a ready explanation, FtoUpwing the assas¬ 
sination of Rajiv GamUii in 1991, 
Amethi fdt on hard dttes. For a wiule. 
Captain Sharma numhl ^ consdtuen- 
cy, but his political si^n sw fixed on 
fm-away Delhi, ahd ail Inh^opment 
activity in Amethi stopped after a fine 
wars. "Amethi,” said Mulcil]''^MUnia, 
became a ^ost of what i( was al^Og 
Rajiv Gandhi’s time.” Between 199>iUid 
1998, die people of^Amedu vntiNi^ 
became *ftd up” of polidciant, he saj^ 
liking for “a chai^”, they svdtched 
ioy^ to Sanjay who ht 


1998 became the first Bhatadya Janata 
Patty candidate to be elected hote. iddiaM^ ri 6 biii^ 1 £ 
Todr^.hovrevor.MukuI^utitna,!^ Gim^Ndirl^ "' ’ “ 

RajjapLaL has turned away ftnnSttji^, ' AttffUubd^jpeopiei^ i 
Sin^. “Not ftr any fault of Sanpiy 
Sink’s,"srq^ukttl^iatmp^laftttiliie Sahlk'^ 


iiRONiii)>a.ocTooBiift im 










olmiwtKo 1^ 

^itywla hoUs rM4^ fflWtui# 
turn hf at dbib^ to fa»*e 

jal^ and dM «ii}> dtf 

Hefgnn:eanilthe<^Aam)eriJt«diic}i 
die inteneis wkb dbetn often leaves 
than beaming vvii^ k^. 

'. The ean^jaigfl is 

bmied prindpaUf <« whipping np an 
•ae^lux^eK of nomdgn fer India 
iSfOSw and Rajiv Gandhi and their 
ce^budoos to Aroedii. Issues of 
ns^mt conoenu whidh aie fdsed in 
oftua constituendeSf find no ankuk- 
tionheie. 

On bis pan, $ai^ Singh is 
ing a hard batde. moving irom viflage 
towUc^withhisw^Atfumandineet- 
ing vil^ pradhans. ^ these meeiuigs, 
Sanjav^n^ tells them that he is aware 
that they iiM reposed great hoM in him 
last time, and that he had endeavouied 
to fulfil their aspirations. "1 will con- 
tuiue to be die son our soil, unlike 
those who come visiting pu once in a 
year and who have show^ that they do 
not have enough trust in pu,° Sanjay 
Singh says. 

Occ^onally, he invoke Atal 
Behan Vajpayee s name ai^ 
paeans to the *d)le Prime Minismr WM 
saved the countiy fiomTftic grave dan¬ 
gers posed by the Kmgil crisis”. But the 
unpaaof this campaign is nowfaeie near 



m tne apathy and corruption 
Qptain Sadsh Shatma”* 

Sanjay Singh won in I99i byamai^ 
gin of :^.OQO votei; his campa^ man- 
ageri know that hO fimes I Hx more 
fomuddileoMKMiait in Sotda Gandhi. 
In 199B, Mohammed Naim, the 
Bahvjan Samaj^ Patty canthdate who 
finisM ddrdi had ■^^cvrad f.50 kkh 
Votes, ptiAf on ^ stto^ of the 
M^aiU|^*nrt ankflgMusfims. The/v 
h^subaoinendy been amasnvedbift of 
ft?wn both the 
V'sind,d»e'j8SRwi^^ 
i^jaid Sdok Gandhi 

#, Amedit ate 

din$.P4ai 
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some uie. Romn otnffi urn ya^aytese om 
hade Hindu hain (he is a greater Hindu 
than even Vajpayee).” 

In ket, Amethi had started to celebrate 
Sonia Gandhi’s viaoty rather early. 
Distria Congress Committee chief Ravi 
Shankersaid: “If there is no large-scale rig¬ 
ging by the BJP, she will win by a margin 
which will create a global record.” Voters 
in Amethi have waited for Soma Gandhi 
for several years, he said. 

Erstwhile Congrcss(I) MP Captain 
Satish Sharma, who was elected from 
Amethi in 1996, was seen as having 
nc^ected the constituency. Sanjay Singh 
of the BJP was also perceived in a simile 
way. “Fo^et his doing anything at ail to 
help the poor people of Amethi. The kind 
ofsins Sanjay Sin^ has committed... can¬ 
not be forgiven by either God or the peo¬ 
ple of Amethi,” said a krm labourer. Shiv 
Shankar. "Auj tak saht Thakur unke ghar 
ka paam bhi naht peetey (till today the real 
Thakurs do not even drink water in his 
house)”, he added with disdain. 

Ram Aasrey Pande, a Congress(I) sup¬ 
porter, said; "Janata ko maama peetnaaur 
bandh karwana (getting people beaten up 
and thrown behind bats) was his speciali¬ 
ty. Amethi needs a mother who can care 
for Its battered people and Soniaji will def¬ 
initely play this role. But we do hope she 
will retain this constituency and give up 
Bellaiy, which she will certainly win, 
because the margin here will be much, 
much higher.” 

The people of Amethi heaved a sigh 
of relief that the candidate they had defeat¬ 
ed in the 1998 elections, Captain Satish 
Sharma, was not back there. An angry 
Amethi voter asked; “What did he do for 
Amethi as Petroleum Minister except give 
petrol agencies to some people.’” In the 
nei^bouring constituency of Rae Bareli, 
from where he contested this time, there 
was some unhappiness over his nomina¬ 
tion but it was camouflaged because Sonia 
Gandhi’s daughter Priyanka Vadhra was 
there to campaign for him. 

Indira Gandhi’s memory remains alive 
in Rae Bareli. Almost all people in their thir¬ 
ties and beyond fondly retted the man¬ 
ner in which she had developed and 
nurtured her constimency. Even though 
people may not be euphoric about Saush 
Sharma’s candidacy, they were ftinous with 
the BJP r^ime, and the anti-incumbency 
factor was the strongest there. 

Dinesh Singh, a former machine oper¬ 
ator in Modi Carpets in Kathwara, 
recalled the days of the Indira regime when 
several ketories, including the one he has 
worked, were started in £e constituency. 
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“But it is now sick and lying dosed for more 
than seven years. No government is inter¬ 
ested in reviving it. Now take the BJP can¬ 
didate, Arun Nehru. Rae Bareli elected him 
to the Lok Sabha twite. I remember the 
times his daughter used to shake our hands 
and offer us ghee met tail hut badam 
(almonds fried in ghee). But once he 
became an M P and we approached her with 
our problems, she asked us ‘Who are you?”’. 

A group of people gathered at a tea 
shop in the village joined the discussion. 
Another resident of the village, Ajit Singh, 
said: “Sarkar hamare patye pargheomti net, 
magar hum shtkayat naht kar sakte. Zyada 
shtkayat kamey kt koshtsh kee to handh kar 
detey het, ya gob bhi maar detey het (The 
government survives on our might, but we 
cannot raise our problems with it. If we 
complain too much, we can be thrown 
behind bars or even shot dead).” 

A lmost everywhere in Uttar 
Pradesh, the mood is one of disen¬ 
chantment with the political leadership. 
In the cluster of villages barely 35 km from 
Lucknow, water is the bluest problem. 
Dubbing the Kalyan Singh government 
“anti-farmer”. Ram Lai, a small farmer in 
Brahmadaspur village in the Mohanlal 
Gun) constituency, was also angiy with 
the previous MP from his constituency, 
Rina Chowdhary. He said: “She has done 
nothing for the constituency, nor has any 
other politician bothered about our plight. 
We have no water for our fields and you 
can see for yourself the dry canal which 
runs through these villages.” To water 
their fields, they are at the mercy of the 
rich farmers, who charge Rs.40 an hour to 
hire out their pumpsets. He said: “For one 
acre, we require about six hours of usage 
every day.” 

A white-bearded Bhoola Lai seethed 
at the “hollow promises” made by politi¬ 
cians. He said; “Even today we have no 
electricity in our village. T he electric poles 
came about eight years ago. Now even the 
poles have started disintegrating.” 

Even in the capital, Lucknow, people 
talk only of water shorties, damaged 
roads and battered drainage 
systems. “Now this is a WIP constituen¬ 
cy which has returned a Prime Minister to 
the Lok Sabha. If the ruling party can treat 
Lucknow, the State capital, so shabbily, 
imagine the fate of rural U.P.” said 
Saleem, a taxi driver. 

He was certain that Muslims in the 
State vould not vote for the BJP. “They 
are ^ihappy with Mulayam Singfi too, 
andw likely to vote for the Congres$(I) 
in u9j|i ^mbers, but only in those con¬ 

_i. 


stituencies where it has strong candidates 
who can defeat the BJP. Where the 
Congress(I) has weak candidates, they will 
vote for the Bahujan Samaj Party and even 
the S.P., but the criterion will be the abil¬ 
ity to stop the BJP.” 

Neh^uddin Ahamed, president of the 
All India Muslims Forum, also believed 
that this was the likely scenario as far as 
Muslims were concerned. But he was 
unhappy that “azadi ke pachaas tool ke 
hood bht hum ts party ya us party ko rokney 
kt ht boat kar rahey hain (50 years after 
Independence, we are still talking about 
stopping this party or that from coming 
to power). The problem was that Muslims 
were a divided lot and hence being taken 
for a ride by all parties.” His contention 
was that Muslims should “stop running 
away from politics” and aim for political 
power “which was necessary for educa¬ 
tional and economic emancipation”. 

State Urban Development Minister 
Lalji Tandon dismissed the perception of 
an anti-incumbency factor. Infighting in 
the BJP State unit, he claimed, “exists only 
in the media”. On the BJP’s prospects in 
the State, he said: “We will do as well, if 
not better than last time.” 

Confident that Muslims would shift 
their allegiance from the S.P. to the 
Congress(I) or even the BSP, he said: “Let 
them go to theCongress(l). This will teach 
a politician like Mulayam Singh, who has 
spread so much communalism in U.P., 
that communalism is very short-lived.” 

“The BJP,” he declared, “has never 
sought votes in the name of religion.” 
When reminded that the party sought 
votes in the name of Ram, he said; “The 
issue of Ram is not communal. That is a 
cultural issue.” 

Lalji Tandon claimed that those 
Muslims who have broken free from the 
mindset of the Nehruvian era, which was 
replicated so successfully by the "so-called 
secular parties” that they were seen as the 
saviours of Indian Muslims, would sup¬ 
port the BJP this time. His claim did not 
sound outr^eous given that a Lucknow- 
based Muslim journalist said that politi¬ 
cians like Mulayam Singh have foded 
Muslims in the State long enou^ and 
were ineffective in stopping the demoli¬ 
tion of the Babri Masjid. He asked: “Aap 
agar homey zaalim se bacha nahi stdete to 
hum ust zaabm se hath mila lenge. Aakhir 
artdhey ko do aankhen chahiye aur politi¬ 
cians ko vote. (If you can’t save us from our 
tormentors, we’ll join hands with them. 
After all a blind man needs vision, and 
politicians need votes). So we will give our 
votes to them.” ■ 


The battle in 
Lucknow 

VEHKITESH MMAMtSHHAW 

O N September 16, two days after 
Or. Karan Singh filed his nomi¬ 
nation as the Congressfl) candidate m 
Lucknow, where Prime Minister Atal 
Behati Vajpayee is contesdng, the 
Bharatiya Janata PaQy effected a signif¬ 
icant change in its campaign machmery 
for the constituency. Former Delhi 
ChiefMinister Madan Lai Khuraiu was 
brought in place of senior State leader 
and Urban Development Minister Lidji 
Tandon as the chief campaign manag¬ 
er to the Prime Minister. 

By no yardstick was this change 
motivated by an assessment that Karan 
Singh was posing a major challenge to 
Vajp^ree. BJP general secretary K.N. 
Govindai^iarya said that his party’s 
assesnnent of Karan Singh’s candida¬ 
ture was that “but for the theatrics of 
matching Vajpayee for and 

shair for shair, the Congress(I) cannot 
hopd to gain anything tom dtis con¬ 
test.” However, the BJP leadership did 
have odier things to worry about: com¬ 
placency, and doubts about the sincer¬ 
ity of a section of party worken in 
campai^iing for Vajpayee. 

By w indications, Tandon was seen 
as one of those who misgive room for 
overconfidence; the m mote serious 
suspicion related, however, to leaders 
who were perceived to be dose to Uttar 
Pradesh Chief Minister Kalyan Singh. 
The faa that Kalyan Singh was not seen 
to be takii^ an acrive part hr the BJP’s 
campaign in general had heightened 
diese s^prehensions. 

In 1998, Vajpayee won from 
laicknow ly a nu^rity of 2.16 lakh 
votes. Accmdmg^ to ^jedi Pandey, 
Member of iheL(|iidatiye,Ck>ociclI arid 
the me(ha manager ‘ 

pa%n fo lUdclotowvetoit 
is jto ^ him a bigger mat^,nne fit, 
ht a Prime Mhuscer who' lad fod the - ^ 
coum^ btmn^ thmti^ tfodUed.' 
rimes.” , H'' 
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I V4|wyM ffiMMtnomiiMftlon In LMknow, with (ftain fight) enced than Vajpayee, having become a 

^ R^ntttSIntfi and Ann JaM6y;(h|ilpMS(l)eandkMn0r^ Karan Singh Union Minister at the age of 36 Refudi« 

\ offmeAaiMdratShahMhiahiLiidaMWlMfcMlaiaiehhiShlaeaiiip^ the BJP’s claim that Soma Gandhi was ill' 

equipped for governance, he asserts dtat 
Soma Gandhi will govern wisely and weH, 
and vnil have an able group of accom¬ 
plished advisers from within die 
G>ngress(I) itself. 

The uitensity of the Coogress0)’s 
campaign has forced the BJP to rake up 
non-issues - Karan Smgh’s status as an 
“outsider” to die consutucnCT. The BJP 
has also ievdied all^uons imdng to ^ 
role in the leponra moves to provide 
giater autonomy to Jammuand Kadhmir. 
The S.P. and the BSP have taised the issue 
of Karan Sink’s association with die 
Vishwa Hindu Panshad (VHP) as one of 
Its founder-membeis. Ihis campaign is 
not entiidy without effect in a con* 
sdtuency where 24 per cent of the 16 lakh 
eligible voters ate Muslims. Many leadets 
ofMushm organisations have demanded 
that Karan Sii^ daniy hit position 
vti the VH^ ^ Congtess (I) candidate 
has denied any association wuh the $ai^ 
Parivar organisation. 

laice, oqtutiiisedandhaslaps^ Undonbtedlyk after Katan Singh 

ddKa«miaGalw*(<<MN>^^<^ ; IhetwoodMrC^^'tion parties, the altered die ft^, the contest in Ludoiow 
The poor state, m thja^ *lPrim« ^Swu^tmdi Patty ($.rj and dw Bahuian has become intRcsdi^ however, in the 
Minisier’tcon$titu<9tcj^i^ai^hf^^ jSnl«^Pw^0SI^.i!Oohaveseizedontto bac%ouadofdKCongress(I)’spetfbr- 
ac^poign issue. The condfltfonCftosKls fl hagp W fti is the S<P. candidate and inanoe mdse 1998 decdon, it m^t not 

lihat^lfoq. me B^candtdatfc diamaocatly change the final oueomc 

TW Coiwes8{I), mi Its part, has The then Conmtssd) candidate Ranjeet 
takda on the BJP on evety issue it has Sin^fitushedfourfo with 38,636 votes; 

the one idari^ to jlllumadvefe, V^payce pcdled 4.31 hJdh 
^omedaice’' and Sonia rotes. The^ngtess(BlmmilestogD,and 
^3ro|^l^|f|amedence*. Kiuan $ili^ tUnn Singh’s .candidature by itsdf is 
clmv4^n0hanidf» fin mote e^ ]insumk«ntmspringdectotalmuade$.B 
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Failed alliances 

By rejecting an electoral alliance, the S.P. and the BSP hove lost a fine opportunity to augment their 
respective support bases to make a lasting political impact. 


VENKITESH RAMAKRISHNAN 


H ad an idea mooted by some friends 
of Samajwadi Party (S.P.) president 
Mulayani Singh Yadav and Bahujan 
Samaj Party (BSP) chief Kanshi Ram in 
June been accepted, the electoral fortunes 
of both the parties would have been strik¬ 
ingly different. It would have changed the 
very character of the 13 th Lok Sabha with 
the S.P.-BSP combine emerging as the 
most formidable force from Uttar 
Pradesh, capable of tilting the balance of 
power. 

The proposal was to revive the S.P.- 
BSP alliance of 1993 in Uttar Pradesh in 
order to form a combine of Dalits, Yadavs, 
Muslims, a section of Thakurs and Other 
Backward Classes. The combination 


would have easily polled 45 per cent of the 
total votes and won more than 70 of the 
85 seats in the State, which has the maxi¬ 
mum number of constituencies in the 
country. 

Favouring the prospect, Kanshi Ram 
is reported to have said that “the result the 
combine would bring in would alter the 
face of the 13th Lok Sabha”. For it was 
unlikely that any political formadon 
would have formed a government without 
it. This would give a powerful boost to 
Mulayam Singh Yadav’s oft-repeated the¬ 
ory that India is too pluralistic socially and 
politically to submit to the bipolar poli¬ 
tics of the Congress(I) and the BJP vari¬ 
ety. The expected impact of the alliance 
also matched Kanshi Ram’s larger polid- 
cal design of creating instability in the 


country’s political system. According to 
the BSP chief, “ftequent elections and 
unstable governments suited the Bahujan 
Samaj Party as it has no value for stabili¬ 
ty that perpetuates the vested interests of 
the upper castes and classes.” 

Beyond the ideological perspective, 
the alliance suited the pardes organisa¬ 
tionally too. The S.P. and the BSP are 
largely confined to Uttar Pradesh, with 
pockets of influence in other States. Had 
the alliance been forged, its leaders could 
have concentrated their energies on one 
State and made a poiidcal impact at die 
nadonal level. 

More iiQporunt, the alliance would 
have checked the scale of the shift in the 
BSP’s Dalit vote base and the S.P.’s 
Muslim support base towards the 
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Is vour I'iiinilv well iiilornK'd iilxiul \oiir I'inaiK'iiil matters? 


Suppose diere suddenly comes 
atime vt^n money is msently 
needed at home - and you are 
' not around. You could be 
abroad, away on tour or 
convalescing in hospital after 
winning over illness. Or, 
consider the inescapable 
finality that eventually catches 
up with all of us. Won’t you 
like your family to receive with 
ease the fruits of your effort 
you have left behind for them? 
If they are not able to do so, 
all your thoughtful planning 
for prudent investment will 
have come to nought. How can 
you prevent this? Simply by 
the systematic maintenance of 
recrads NOW. Invest some of 
your time and make notes of 
all the important aspects of 
your arrangements. It will 
make it easier for your family 
to access your money. 

The details you must put 
together in a systematic manim 
in a “Record Book” are; 


1. The location of these 
important documents and 
records 

Birth, domicile and 
marriage certificates; 
receipts of deposits for 
telephone, gas, electricity, 
etc.; bank account pass¬ 
book, slip book, cheque 
book, P.P.F. pass-book 
share/debenture/bond 
certificates, fixed deposits 
receipts of banks and 
conqianies, life, accident, 
Mediclaim and fire/theft/ 
burglary policies, car 
insurance p^cy; Municipal 
Ihx and R.T.O. Tkx book, 
Income/Gift/Wealth Tax 
files; legal papers; 


ownership flat and property 
deeds; your will and the 
keys of bank lockers. 

2. The names, addresses and 
telephone numbers of 
your advisors 
Chartered accountant, 
lawyer. Life and General 
Insurance agents, N.S.C. 
and P.P.E agents, 
sharebrokers, investment 
advisors, doctors and 
friends for emergencies 
and help. 

3. Instructions to your 
family 

Indicate the provisions 
you have made, like 
Mortgage Redemption 
Policy to pay off the 
mortgage on your flat; 
what assets can be disposed 
of to meet emergency 
expenses, the verbal 
commitments that are to be 
honoured; the names of 
potential troublemakers 
and the need for caution; 
and any such or other 
relevant information. 

‘4, Your will 

Get a copy of your will 
registered. Whether or 
not you want your 
tamily to be aware of the 
contents of your will 
now, registration ensures its 
future availability at a 
safe place. 


1. BanfcAccounts 

The name and address of 
the bank(s), the mode of 
operation (either/anyone or 
survivor/s) 

2. Fixed Deposits 

The name and address of 
the bank/conqiany bolding 
the depositfs), die amount. 


the Fixed Deposit Receipt 
number, the date of the 
deposit, the date of 
maturity and the date when 
withdrawn/renewed. 



3. Shares/Debentures/ 
Bonds and Units 

Ihe name of the company/ 
mutual fund (M.F.), the 
number of shares, 
debentures or units and the 
face value and folio 
number of each. Maintain a 
separate Investment 
Register with further 
information like the 
addresses of the companies 
(or M.F.) and their 
registrars/transfer agents, 
the certificate numbers 
and distinctive numbers 
of shares/units, the names of 
joint holders and nominees, 
the amounts of dividend & 
interest received etc. 

4. (A) Policies of Life 
Insurance 

The policy numbers, the 
dates of issue, the sums 
assured, the premium 
amounts, the dates when 
payable, the Plans, the 
names of the nonunees, the 
maturity dates and whether 
with or without accident 
and disability benefits. 


(B) Policies of Mediclaim 
(hospitalization) Fire/ 
Theft/Bnr^aiy/Liability 
Insurance 

The name of the insurance 
company, the policy 
number, the type of policy, 
the coverage amount, 
the issue date and the 
renewal date. 

5. Property 

A brief description 
including the location, the 
survey number, the names 
of joint owner^nominees, 
the size/aiea, the date wfaoi 
acquired, the cost and die 
names and ackiresses of die 
seller and buyer. 

6. Personal Debtors/ 
Creditors 

Die names, addresses and 
telephone numbers of those 
who owe you money/those 
whom you owe money, 
the amounts lent/bonowe^ 
the interest amounts 
receivable/payable and 
their due dates. 

7. Income Ibx Summary 
The assessment year, the 
Advance Tax amounts and 
the dates of the 1st, 2nd and 
3rd instalments paid, the 
Self-Assessment Tax 
amount, the date the return 
IS filed, the refrmd due, if 
any, and the date when the 
refund is received/the 
assessment is over. 

You must review the 
information noted in the 
Record Book twice a year and 
update it as and when 
necessary. At each review, 
discuss your Record Book 
with your family so that they 
are equipped with all the 
relevant information, when 
time calls. 





GingressO). Dalits affiliated to the BSP, 
other than Chamars and Pasis, were shift¬ 
ing their loyalties to the Congressfl) in 
Uttar Pradesh though not on the same 
scale as in Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, 
Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra and 
Rajasthan. The consolidation of Dalit and 
Muslim votes by the two parties would 
have, in turn, stopped the movement of 
Brahmins towards the Congress(I) from 
the BjP. As a result, the revival of the 
G)ngrcss(l) in the State would have 
slowed down. This would have then com¬ 
pelled the Congress(I) to depend on the 
combine to regain its political supremacy 
at the Centre. 

The idea sounded politically prudent 
and the two strategists started working out 
the details. Mulayam Singh Yadav and 
Kanshi Ram communicated with each 
other through intermediaries. The exer¬ 
cise continued until early July and then 
ri/7led out. The reason was that former 
Chief Minister and BSP vice-president, 
Mayawati, was against any association 
with the S.P. leadership. 

Informed sources in the BSP say that 
Mayawati has not forgiven the S.P. for the 
a.ssault on her by its activists at a State guest 
house in June 1995. She cited the episode 
as the most humiliating experience in her 
life. Further, she argued that the present 
elections provided the BSP with the best 
opportunity to fortify its Muslim vote base 
and emerge as the champion of the forces 
of social justice in the State. Her con¬ 
tention was that Muslim voters, already 
disillusioned with the S.P., perceived the 


BSP as the party with the potential to 
defeat the BJP. Hence, it could improve 
its tally on its own. It was on the basis of 
the same premise that Mayawati ruled out 
an electoral understanding with the 
Congress(I) at a later stage. 

Although Kanshi Ram was reported¬ 
ly not pleased with Mayawati’s stand, he 
submitted to her line of argument as she 
virtually controls the party machinery on 
. account of her special status as a two-time 
Chief Minister. 

Both the panies withdrew from the 
effort and began to search for alternatives. 
Having f^en out with its former allies, 
such as the Communist Party of India, the 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) and 
the Rashtriya Janata Dal (RJD) on the 
question of supporting a minority 
Congress(I) government following the fall 
of the Vajpayee Ministry, the S.P. tried to 
form a new third front consisting of the 
Nationalist Congress Party (NCP), the 
Republican Party of India (RPI), the 
Forward Bloc and the Revolutionary 
Socialist Party. This efibn also failed. The 
alliance with the NCP and the RPI was 
confined to Maharashtra, where the S.P. 
has been allotted two Lok Sabha seats and 
15 Assembly seats. The S.P. was ready to 
allot three seats to the NCP in Uttar 
Pradesh, two of them in the hill districts 
where the S.P. has no mass base. The offer 
of a third seat, Varanasi, was withdrawn 
after the S.P. rejected the choice of the can¬ 
didate. The S.P. wanted the NCP gener¬ 
al secretary, Devendra Dwivedi, to 
contest, as the candidature of its secretary 


Vijay Dubey was not acceptable. As 
Dwivedi refused to comply, the wdiole 
seat-sharing exercise was c^ed off. 

I T is debatable whether the &j|ure to 
ft)^e such an understanding will affect 
the S.P.’s future in U.P. politics. In its 
hurry to add new castes and communities 
to its vote bank and thus stay buoyant in 
the caste-oriented politics of the State, the 
S.P. seems to have struck a mind-boggling 
understanding with a section of the back¬ 
ward caste group in the State BJP, led by 
none other than Chief Minister Kalyan 
Singh. Although Mqlayam Singh Yadav 
and Kalyan Singh have officially denied 
any such an understanding, campaign 
trends from at least 15 constituencies in 
the State point in this direction. 

This understanding stemmed from 
the humiliation suffered by Kalyan Singh 
at the hands of the BJP national leader¬ 
ship, particularly Vajpayee, during the 
selecuon of candidates. Kalyan Singh 
wanted many of his nominees, including 
his son Rajveer Singh and close associate 
Urmila Rajput, to be given the ticket. Not 
only were the names not considered, the 
national leadership denied the ticket to the 
sitting MP from Farukhabad, Sakshi 
Maharaj, who beloi^ to the Lodh Rajput 
caste. It is this rebuff [Kalyan Sii^ is also 
a Lodh Rajput) that seems to have trig¬ 
gered the covert undersranding with the 
S.P. 

Manifestations of this adjustment 
were visible in Sakshi Maharaj’s extensive 
campaign for the S.P. candidates in the 
Lodh Rajput belt of 
Mathura and Farukhabad 
(this area accounts for 11 
parliamentary seats and 
includes Kalyan Singh’s 
home town of Aligarh) and 
in Kalyan Singh’s refusal to 
canvass in the region for 
the BJP candidates. Sakshi 
Maharaj has been cam¬ 
paigning under the banner 
of the Lodh Swabhiman 
Sabha. Interestingly, this 
organisation has atttaaed 
members of the communi¬ 
ty attached to other politi¬ 
ck panies, including the 
G>ngress(10 and the BSP. 

The refrain from 
^embets of a crowd that 
was waiting to hear Sakshi 
Maharaj for more than 
three hours at Hiatiya vil¬ 
lage in Fatdipur distria 
was that both Kafyan 



Mien Kamhi Ram and Mqrawatl at an aloctlon rally In Ambadkampgjir. 
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Singh and Mulayam Singh Yadav were 
their leaders. Rajnath Singh, one of the 
vocal members of the pro-Kalyan Singh 
group, told Frontline that the backward 
caste-upper caste struggle in the party that 
intensified in 1989 was far from over. 
“The upper castes in the BJP and the 
Congress(I) are trying to undercut back¬ 
ward caste politicians. The denial of the 
ticket to Sakshi Maharaj is an indication 
of this. The backward castes cannot allow 
this to happen.” 

Tliis sentiment was evident in scores 
of Lodh Rajput villages that this corre¬ 
spondent visited in the Mathura- 
Farukhabad belt. Two days before 
campaigning closed for the 
September 18 elections in the 
Lodh-dominated Pashnipura vil¬ 
lage, a group of BJP workers had 
abandoned electioneering and 
started playing cards even as the 
party candidate, Ram Baksh 
Verma, tried to catch their atten¬ 
tion. Explaining their indiffer¬ 
ence, M^han Singh a local BJP 
office-bearer, said that they were 
committed to Sakshi Maharaj. 
Discounting the fact that the 
replaced candidate was also a Lodh, 
Malhan Singh branded him a "kaafiaz ke 
phooF (paper flower). 

According to BJP insiders belonging 
to the anti-Kalyan Singh group, the Chief 
Minister and Sakshi Maharaj are helping 
the S.P. in most of the seats the party is 
contesting. In a quid pro quo, the S.P. has 
fielded weak candidates in seats such as 
Faizabad and Hamirpur, from where 
Kalpn Singh loyalists, such as Vinay 
Katiyar and Gangacharan Rajput, are con¬ 
testing. In Faizabad, the S.P. has replaced 
its sitting MP, Mittasen Yadav, with 
Heeralal Yadav, who is an unknown enti- 

While the suppon of Sakshi Maharaj 
and his associates does seem to boost the 
backward caste base of the S.P., there is 
also the danger that this might alienate 
Muslim voters from the party, particular¬ 
ly because leaders such as Sakshi Maharaj 
have been identified with the Ayodhya 
Ram Mandir movement. However, the 
S.P. leadership tries to present the revolt 
ofSakshi Maharaj as proof oftroublewith- 
in the Sangh Parivar that would ultimate¬ 
ly benefit the secular forces as it would lead 
to a split in the State BJP. What turn 
events will take is not clear, but it is evi¬ 
dent that Mulayam Singh Yadav, the 
"great gambler of the Gangetic plains”, is 
once again gambling with his political 
career. Outwardly, he exudes confidence 


and claims that the S.P. will win at least 
50 seats. 

A SIMILAR air of confidence is evident 
in the BSP camp despite the absence 
of any creative alliances. The party’s best 
performance was in 1996 when it won six 
seats and polled 20.6 per cent of the total 
votes. Among the national parties, the 
BSP, with 4.8 per cent of the votes, occu¬ 
pies the fourth place in terms of vote share, 
behind the BJP, the Congressfl) and the 
CPI(M). Kanshi Ram told Frontline that 
he aimed at a five-fold increase in the seats 
tally and an increase in the vote share in 


order to move up to the third place. “This 
would enable the launch of the BSP in 
future battles,” he said. 

Sections ofthe BSP are of the view that 
but for Mayawati’s refusal to form 
alliances, the party could have performed 
better. Party insiders say that the differ¬ 
ences over the question of seat-sharing 
between Kanshi Ram and Mayawati had 
surfaced in April itself when the Vajpayee 
government faced a vote of confidence. 
Arguing that the BJP was a bi^er danger 
to the BSP, Kanshi Ram showed keenness 
to enter into a short-term alliance with the 
Congress(I) or the S.P. His manoeuvres 
relating to the vote of confidence, which 
ultimately led to the fidl of the govern¬ 
ment, point to this move. 

On the other hand, Mayawati’s prior¬ 
ity was to save the BJP government, either 
by voting for it or by abstaining from vot¬ 
ing. Her proximity to Uttar Pradesh BJP 
leader Lalji Tandon, who is in turn close 
to Vajpayee, is said to have inspired this 
position. However, she had to conform to 
Kanshi Ram’s line and lead the five-mem¬ 
ber BSP group in the Lok Sabha to vote 
against the government. The BSP chief 
had then successfully initiated a discussion 
to strike a deal with G>ngress(I) president 
Sonia Gandhi. Kanshi Ram, along with 
Sharad Pawar, then Leader of die 
Congress (I) in the LokSabha, worked out 
a d^ that involved pulling down die 


Kalyan Singh Government and making 
Mayawati the Chief Minister with the 
support of theCongre$s(I) and the S.P. 

Congress(I} leaders and Kanshi Ram 
apparently saw the “Uttar Pradesh opera¬ 
tion” as the forerunner to the formation 
of a national alliance. However, the situ¬ 
ation changed within a few days. The 
Congrcssfl) refused to accept the idea of 
a codition government at the Centre and 
Mulayam Singh Yadav asserted that he 
would not allow a “foreigner” to become 
Prime Minister. In the process, the possi¬ 
bility of toppling Kalyan Singh receded. 
Mayawati hiu struck (jack by ruling out 
any alliance. 

Kanshi Ram’s persistence 
with the idea of a coalition with 
the Congrcssfl) came in the back¬ 
ground of the collapse of both the 
“Uttar Pradesh operation” and 
the proposed alliance with the 
S.P. He tried to revive the deal 
that involves making Mayawati 
the Chief Minister and made it 
clear that he would part with only 
25,seats in Uttar Pradesh. The 
Congress(I), which had initially 
made tall claims, steadily altered 
its demands and was even ready to accept 
what was offered by the BSP. 

What finally brought the negotiations 
to an end was a rider that the Congress(I) 
attached any agreement. This was that the 
alliance should not be confined to Uttar 
Pradesh but should include Madhya 
Pradesh. Clearly, the Congrcssfl) wanted 
to make maximum gains from the poten¬ 
tial of the BSP leadership to transfer its 
votes in any direction it deemed fit. 

This proposal, however, was not 
acceptable to the BSP, partly because its 
Madhya Pradesh unit felt betrayed by the 
Congressfl) in the November Assembly 
elections. The BSP had supported the 
Congrcssfl) in more than half the seats on 
the basis of an understanding that a leader 
from a Scheduled Caste or a Scheduled 
Tribe would be considered for the posi¬ 
tion of either Chief Minister or Deputy 
Chief Minister. After the eleaions, the 
Congjressfl) failed to keep its promise. 

Kansbi Ram has chosen a moderate 
path compared to Mulayam Singh 
Yadav’s sdmost adventurist course. 
Sections of the BSP and the S.P. believe 
that both the leaders will have to work 
out some kind^f an understanding after 
the elections, particularly in the context 
of the backward caste churning within 
the BJP as well as the resurgence of the 
Congressfl), which is an equal threat to 
both the parties. ■ 


Sections of the BSP and the S.P. 
believe that both the leaders will 
have to work out some kind of an 
understanding after the elections, 
particularly In the context of the 
backward caste churning wKhln the 
BJP as well as the resurgence of 
the Congress(l), which Is an equal 
threat to both the parties. 
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KALYAH CHAUDHURI _ 

U NLIKE in 1998, the major political 
parties in Bihar are polarised into two 
alliances in the 13th Lok Sabha 
elections. 

The Rashtriya Janata Dal 
(RJD) led by Laloo Prasad 
Yadav, and the Bharatiya 
Janata Party and its allies, are 
locked in straight contests in all 
the 54 seats. 

Prominent features of the 
1998 elections in Bihar were 
fractured alliances and multi- 
cornered contests. The United 
Front led by the Janata Dal, 
and the Left parties broke up 
over seat-sharing. The Janata 
Dal contested 36 constituen¬ 
cies as It could not resolve its 
differences with the 
Samajwadi Party and the Left 
parties. The Left parties desert¬ 
ed Laloo Prasad for his involve¬ 
ment in the fodder scam. But 
this move, instead of harming 
the RJD, caused setbacks to the 
Communist Party of India 
(CPI) and the Communist 
Party of India (Marxist). The 
Congress(I) and the Jharkhand 
Mukti Morcha (Soren) made a 
mockery of their alliance with 
the ruling RJD. While a defi¬ 
ant Congress(I) contested 21 
seats after Laloo Prasad unilat¬ 
erally allotted it eight seats, 
seat-sharing talks with the 
JMM(S) collapsed. The 
Jharkhand parties - the 
JMM(S) and the Jharkhand 
People’s Party - have merged 
on tne eve of the elections. The 
JMM(S) is to contest all the 14 
scats in south Bihar. 

Bihar is the only State in 
the country other than Utott. 

Pradesh where die elections are 
being conducted in three phas¬ 
es, on September 18 and 25 
and October 3. The Q«tion 
Commission (E.C.) had taken- 
precautions to prevent abreak- 
down of law and order, but the 


first phase of polling on September 18 in 
19 consdtuencies witnessed a wave of vio¬ 
lence (see box). 

The prominent candidates include 
Laloo Prasad Yadav and Sharad Yadav in 
Madhepura, Ram Vilas Paswan in 
Hajipur, Nitish Kumar in Arab, George 
Fernandes in Nalanda, Babulal Marandi 
in Dumka and Kanti Singh in 
Bikramganj. 

The banned ultra-Left organisation, 
the Marxist Communist Centre (MCC), 


which is engaged in an armed stru^e in 
central Bihar and parts ofsouth Bihar, had 
called upon voters to boycott the elec¬ 
tions, describing all political parties as 
“‘fbuntainheads of exploiters”. The MCC 
decided to resist the election wherever it 
was strong. Landmine blasts and shoot- 
outs triggered by the MCC and the 
Communist Party of India-Marxist- 
Leninist (Party Unity), now known as the 
People’s War Group, in order to enforce 
a similar call during the last elections, took 



RJD chief Laloo Prasad Yadav addressing a gathering. (Below) Samata Party lead^ NRtoh 
Kumar and Qeoi^ Fernandes and Janata Dal (United) leadere Sharad Yadav and 
Ram Vilas Paswan durii^ electioneering In Bihar. 
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a heavy toll Thirty-seven 
people, including 17 
policemen, were then 
killed in central and south 
Bihar 

T he act of the Janata 
Dal (United) led by 
Sharad Yadav in joining 
forces with the Samata 
Party and enter the BJP- 
led National Democratic 
Alliance (NDA) has clear¬ 
ly upset Laloo Prasad 
Yadav s vote bank the 
most and lent a new 
dimension to electoral 
politics in the State A pall 
of gloom descended on 
the RJD camp when in 
early August the Janata 
Dal(U)-Samata Party- 
Lok Shakti merger was 
formalised The RJD 
leaders had expected 



Voters belonging to lower castes raise a protest on being prevented from voting In Gaya on 
September 18. 


Sharad Yadav to support Laloo Prasad, Party team broke the RJD chiefs stran- by conceding to it 14 seats, one more than 
but Ram Vi^ Paswan and Nitish glehold over south and central Bihar, win- the number promised Reacting to the 
Kumar, founder of the Samata Party in ning 30 seats This time the RJP chief, CPI’s decision to contest nine con- 


Bihar, pulled off a coup in persuading Ananda Mohan Singh, has himself allied stituencies, the RJD supremo declared 
Sharad Yadav to join the unity bandwag- with the BJP that his party would put up candidates in 


on 


Laloo Prasad Yadav received a jolt the three seats earmarked for the CPI The 


The Janata Dal(U)-Samata Party 
alliance could alter caste-based electoral 
equations, particularly in north Bihar, 
which is considered Laloo Prasad’s 


when his efforts to pull off a total alliance 
with the Left parties foiled Unhappy with 
the RJD’s decision to allot only three seats 
to It, the CPI raised the banner of revolt 


RJD’s agreement with the CPI(M) is 
complete with the latter expressing satis- 
foction with the two seats allotted to it 
The Marxist Coordination Committee of 


fortress The RJD-Congress(I)-Rashtriya 
Janata Party combine won 23 of the 54 
seats in 199^^ primarily because of a divi¬ 
sion of votes between the Janata Dal and 


and decided to contest six more seats The 
Congress(I), with which the RJD entered 
into a paa in 1998, was initially unhap¬ 
py, but the RJD managed to keep it happy 


Arun Roy is also happy with the offer of 
one scat to it However, with the exit of 
the CPI from the alliance, Laloo Prasad 
has lost a potential ally and his last-ditch 


the BJP-Samata Party com¬ 
bine In 14 of the 23 con¬ 
stituencies, the 

RJD-Congress(I) alliance 
would have lost had the BJP- 
Samata Party group and the 
Janata Dai fielded candidates 
together The defeat of 
Sharad Yadav in Madhepur 
by Laloo Prasad by more than 
52,000 votes was as a result of 
split in votes 'The Samata 
Party candidate garnered 
60,000 votes, and ^e ana- 
Laloo Prasad votes went to 
the Samau Party Other seats 
that the Congrcss(I)-RJD 
combine won owing to a split 
in the anu-Laloo Prasad votes 
inclined Vaishali, 

SamsHpur, Katihar, 

Sitamarhi, Darbhanga, 
Muzafforput, Munger and 
Saharsa The BJP-Samata 



attempt to win over the 
CPI(M-L) foiled 

The seat-sharing agree¬ 
ment between the BJP and 
Janata Dal(U) is complete, 
The BJP has decided to con¬ 
test 29 seats, three less than m 
the previous eleaions, and the 
Janata Dal(U) will contest 25. 
In 1998, the BJP contested 32 
scats and the Samata Party 22. 
The BJP has conc^ed 
Sitamarhi, Siwan and Balia to 
the Janau Dal(U). 

The NDA claims to be on 
a good wicket. Its con¬ 
stituents claim that they will 
inaease their tally from 30 to 
4fr«eats. They hope to secur? 
the addiuonai 10 seats m 
north Bihar. The BjP) which 
has so for drawn its strengdi 
from the Jharkhand area of 
soudi Bihsu, has taken its bat- 
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tie into north Bihar, where the RJD’s 
Muslim-Yadav formula has kept Laloo 
Prasad in the saddle. The BJP hopes that 
with Ram Vilas Paswan and Sharad Yadav 
on its side, it would be able to consoli¬ 
date the support of the backward classes 
as well as the Koeris and Kurmis who 
favoured the Samata Party in the last elec¬ 
tions. Incidentally, Nitish Kumar is a 
Kurmi. 

The Janata Dal (U) is optimistic about 
a decisive result in its favour in north 
Bihar, which would alter the fate of the 
six persons who were members of the 12th 
Lok Sabha from the region. In 1998, the 
combined votes of the Janata Dal and the 
Samata Party here was more than the 
number of votes polled by the RJD. 

However, it is unlikely that Dalits will 
back the BJP and its allies this time. The 
other backward classes are likely to dump 
the Janata Dal. In 1998, the Janata Dal 
won one seat and the RJD 17, indicating 
a clear shift in the pattern of support from 
the Janata Dal to the RJD. 

D espite having spent time in jail in 
connection with the Rs.954-crore 
fodder scam and two attempts by the 
Centre to dismiss the Rabri Devi 
Government, Laloo Prasad has survived 
politically. This is primarily because of his 
support base comprising Muslims and 
Yadavs. They constitute about 27 per cent 
of Bihar’s voters. The support of this sec¬ 
tion and that of OBCs and Dalits made 
Laloo Prasad formidable in the State where 
the caste factor plays a decisive role. 
However, in thecurrent elections, the RJD 
could face an adverse turn, for, the Janata 
Dal(U), which has several Yadav leaders 
such as Sharad Yadav, Devendra Yadav, 
Nawal Kishore Rai and Dinesh Chandra 
Yadav, has allied itself with the NDA. 

I N Bihar, which is polarised between 
pro- and anti-Laloo Prasad forces, the 
third front is of litde significance. The 
third force here is made up of former 
Congress(I) Chief Minister Jagannath 
Mishra’s Bharatiya Jan Congress, the 
Nationalist Congress Party of Sharad 
Pawar and BJP rebel Tarakant Jha’s Bihar 
Vikash Party. This group has fielded 32 
candidates across the Sute. However, it is 
not likely to make any impaa except in 
Mithilanchal, where both Mishra and Jha 
wield some influence. 

. With neither the Yadav nor the minor- 
iqr voters expected to behave difierendy 
fhxn the last dections, the Dalit vote is cru- 
ciiiar'i the two dliances have gone all out 
to A) this sccdon of the voters. B 



W EST BENGAL will witness three- 
cornered contests in all the 42 Lok 
Sabha constituencies that go to the polls 
on October 3. The three main political 
formations are the Communist Party of 
India (Marxist)-led ruling Left Front, the 
Trmamul Congress-Bharatiya Janata 
Party combine and the Congtess(I). With 
the sole aim of cutting into the 
Congress(I)’s vote share, the Nationalist 
Congress Party (NCP) has fielded six can¬ 
didates. It does not hope to win any seat, 
though. 

For over two decades, the Left Front 
reigned supreme in State politics, but the 
situation changed somewhat following 
the emergence of the Trinamul Congress- 
BJP combine. The current election may 
well see some close finishes and interest¬ 
ing twists. By now the Left Front has 
redised perhaps better than any other 
party - as a political opponent, the 
Trinamul Congress-BJP combine is not 
to be equated with the Congress(I), which 
it has consistendy beaten. The belea¬ 
guered Congress(I) has been unable to 
throw a stiff challenge to the Marxists 
since the latter assumed power, especially 
in Lok Sabha elections - except in 1984. 
That year, riding a sympathy wave fol¬ 
lowing the assassination of Indira Gandhi, 
the Congress(I) won 16 seats, the highest 
since 1977. 

The 1998 elections saw the marginal¬ 
isation of the Congress(I) yet again, but 
the Trinamul Congress and the BJP 
together won eight seats - the former 
seven and the latter one. The Congress(I) 
won Malda, where A.BA Ghani Khan 
Chowdhury retained the seat for the third 
time in a row. Meanwhile, the Left Front 
repeated its 1996 performance by sending 
33 MPs to the Lok Sabha. ^^ile the 
CPI(M) won 24 seats, the Revolutionary 
Socialist Party (RSP) won four, the CPI 
three and the Forward Bloc (F.B.) two. 

The CPI(M) remains the frontruimer 
and is all set to walk away with a bigger 
chunk of seats this time. Its chief advan¬ 
tage is its wide organisational network, par¬ 
ticularly in the rural areas, and a vast cdlre 
force. Being the leading ruling paxty in the 
State is also a matter orvlvanta^ for it: no 



Chief Minister Jyotl Basu addressing an 
election rally at Lalbagh near Behrampur 
in Murshidabad district. 
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anti-incumbency faaor is at play here. 

But the mighty CPI(M) is not without 
its share of problems. Factionalism has 
crept into the ranks. Though the party lead¬ 
ership managed to bring about some sort 
ofaunity ahead of the eleaions, the malaise 
has sunk deep enough to cause discomfort 
to the leadership. Chief Minister Jyoti 
Basu, addressing a meeting of party work¬ 
ers on the occasion of the birth anniversaiy 
of Muzaffar Ahmed, one of the founders 
of the Communist Party of India, criticised 
comrades who encouraged factionalism. 
“It is unfortunate that a seaion of our com¬ 
rades are indulging in groupism after being 
defeated in otganisational eleaions. One 
should keep in mind that those who lose 
in the party’s organisational elections are 
not our enemies. They are very much in 
the party,” he said. 

Another problem is posed by the dif¬ 
ferences among the Left Front’s con¬ 
stituents. The F.B. and the RSP have 
defied the CPI(M) atid the CPI to chart 
out independent political lines at the 
national level, the crux of which is equidis¬ 
tance from both the Congress(I) and the 
BJP. The F.B. and the RSP have recently 
moderated their stance in this regard 
slightly, but their basic difierences with 
the CP1(M) »id the CPI on the issue per¬ 
sist. 

H owever, the CPI(M) seems to be 
way ahead of its main political rivals 
mainly because of its ww-oiled poll 
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I machinery and its prudent management 
^ of the electoral scene. In 1998, the Left 
Front suffered a setback m Calcutta and 
Its surrounding areas although it kept its 
votes together in the rural heartland, 
which accounts for a major chunk of seats. 

The CPI(M) launched its camp^gn 
as soon as the election dates were 
announced. Although some senior mem¬ 
bers of the previous Lok Sabha were 
replaced, there was no wrangling over 
nominations. The CPI(M) is contesting 
33 seats, the same number as in 1998. The 
RSP IS contesting four seats, the CPI three 
and the F.B. two. 

I The Left Front has dropped nine can- 
• didates who contested last time. Two of 
those whose names have not been includ¬ 
ed this time - Ananda Pathak and Ajay 
Mukherjee, both belonging to the 
CPI(M) - won the Darjeeling and 
Krishnagar seats respectively. Left Front 
candidates who were defeated in the pre¬ 
vious elections have been denied the tick¬ 
et. The CPI(M) has fielded new ftices in 
Jadavpur, Dum Dum and Malda, and in 
three Calcutu constituencies. In South 
Calcutta, CPI(M) candidate Subhankar 
Chakroborti, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Rabindra Bharati University, is fticing 
Mamata Banerjee, who defi»ted Prasanta 
Sur of the CPI(M) by a huge margin in 
1998. In Jadavpur, Kami Ganguu, the 
CPI(M)’$ Mayor-in-Coundl, has 
replaced Malini Bhattacharya, who was 
defbted by the Trinamul Congress’ 
Krishna Bose in 1998. 

Ctoogenarian Marxist leader* Jyoti 
Basil is the Left Front’s main cam^gn- 


I er. After addressing a huge 
I rally in Calcutta on 
g September 5, he under- 
^ took a tour of the districts. 
I As per the Election 
I Commission’s directive, 
® he travelled by train or by 
car. 

On the role of his party 
in Indian politics, Basu 
told Frontline that the Left 
parties were tiying to instal 
a secular government at the 
Centre. That is why the 
CPI(M) wished to 
strengthen its base panic- 
ularly in West Bengal, 
Kerala and Tripura. Basu 
said that from the reports 
he received from the first 
round of elections, a hung 
Parliament was in 
prospect. Hence the Left 
parties will have to pick 
and choose its options. 

S TICKING to its electoral understand¬ 
ing, the Trinamul Congress is contest¬ 
ing 29 seats, leaving 13 seats to the BJP. 
A number of new names, including retired 
bureaucrats, figure in the Trinamul 
Congress’ list. The BJP has renominated 
most of its candidates from the 1998 
round. They include State party president 
Tapan Sikdar and vice-president 


Muzafftr Khan. Sikdar, the party’s lone 
winner last time, defeated CPI{M) veter¬ 
an Nirmal Chatterjee in Dum Dum. 

For Mamata Banerjee, the biggest 
challenge lies in translating the apparent 
popular support for her into votes. She has 
had little time to hone the Bedding party 
into an effective organisational force that 
can challenge die CPI(M) comprehen¬ 
sively. The Trinamul Congress was the 
first party to announce its full list of can¬ 
didates. But its wrangling with the BJP 
over the Bankura seat remains unresolved. 
The BJP nominated its veteran leader 
Sukumar Banerjee here, but Mamata 
Banerjee announced her unconditional 
support to the CPI(M) rebel Natabar 
Bagdi, MLA, in the constituency. Bagdi 
is contesting as an independent candidate. 
Thereupon, the BJP leadership 
approached Atal Bchari Vajpayee and 
L.K. Advani with a request to dissuade her 
from supporting the CPI(M) rebel. But 
neither Vajpayee nor Advani would inter¬ 
vene. The BJP then withdrew the candi¬ 
dature of Sukumar Banerjee shortly after 
Mamata Banerjee announced that she 
would join the Vajpayee Cabinet if the 
BJP and its allies win the elections. 

Despite her acknowledged crowd¬ 
pulling ability, this round of elections will 
prove to be a big test for Mamata Banerjee. 
For it will determine whether her reach 
goes beyond the urban areas to the coun¬ 
tryside. Of the seven seats the Trinamul 
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Trlnamul Coi^rM* leader Mamata Banei}ee at a 
campaign atop. She Is contesting from Calcutta South. 


I and the BjP polled 
124.43 and 10.19 per 
I cent of the votes respec- 
Stively. The Left Front 
I got 46.83 per cent, 
I nearly three percentage 
“ points less than in 1996. 

An analysis of the 
previous results indi¬ 
cates that the Trinamul 
Congress had done well 
in the urban and indus¬ 
trial belts, but not in 
rural Bengal. In the 
urban constituencies, 
covering about 64 
Assembly segments, it 
got about 46.39 per 
cent votes as against 
39.34 per cent polled by 
the Left Front. In the 
industrial belt, covering 
about 80 Assembly seg¬ 
ments, the Trinamul 
Congress and the Left 
Front polled 40.49 and 
43.18 per cent respec¬ 
tively. In the rural belt, 
covering nearly 200 
Assembly segments, the 
Left Front was far 
ahead. It secured about 
49.42 per cent of the 
votes, while its main 


Congress won in 1998, four arc in 
Calcutta. Mamata Baner)ee’s problem is 
that she has to carry the burden of her own 
party’s campaign and also aid the BJP. 
The BJP would seem to have fewer wor¬ 
ries here as a party, but its real challenge 
lies in its acceptance by the masses. 

It is the raction-ridden Congress(I), 
which was enfeebled by Mamata 
Banerjee’s revolt in 1998, that has come 
out the weakest in terms of poll pre¬ 
paredness, and it remains too demoralised 
to offer any effective challenge. The steady 
exodus of senior Congress(I) leaders and 
MLAs such as Panl^j Banerjee and 
Sadhan Pandey, former Member of 
Parliament Debi Pal, State president of 
the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress and former Congress(I) 


opponent polled about 30.62 per cent. 

Nearly 15 per cent of the votes are 
seemingly still in the Congress(l) kitty, 
and any fresh gains by the Trinamul 
Congress could only mean a further divi¬ 
sion of anti-Left votes. The Left Front 
may gain from this division in right bloc 
votes to maintain its upper hand. ■ 



BJP alliance and the Congress(I). The 
State unit of the Janata Dal(lJ), which was 
on the verge of being disbanded almost as 
soon as it was formed, has, however, 
resolved to participate in the Assembly 
elections which are due in the next few., 
months. 

In the 1998 elections, between the 
allies, theBJDwon nine out ofthe 125eats 
it contested, and the BJP seven out of 
nine. The BJP won mostly from the trib- 
al-dominated western and northern 
Orissa. The two parties are contesting the 
same number of seats this time. Among 
the 10 constituencies,in which the 
Congress(I) and the combine were in a 
straight contest, the Congress(I) won only 
in two. 

In its 22'point election manifesto, the 
BJD agreed with the National Agenda for 
Governance announced by the BJP-lcd 
National Democratic Alliance (NOA) at 
the national level. The manifesto promis¬ 
es special category status for the State. 
BJD president Naveen Patnaikand seniori 
BJP leader Prashant Nanda said that they’ 
had no difficulty in reaching an accord as 
their common objective was to defeat the 
Congress(l). The leaders also announced 
that they would fight the Assembly polls 
jointly. 

Naveen Patnaik said that the people 
had realised that the alliance was the only 
alternative to the “corrupt” Congress(I). 
Alleging that the ruling party’s fulure on 
all fronts had resulted in totd lawlessness 
and a heavy financial burden on the exche- 

3 uer, he pointed out that the Congress(I) 
id not keep its promise to provide 20 lakh 
jobs to the youth. i 

T he Congress(I), which won 17 par¬ 
liamentary seats in 1996, suffered in 
March 1998 as a result of an anti-incum¬ 
bency wave and won just five seats. Only 
twice in the past had the party fared badly 
in the State: in 1977 when it won four 
seats and in 1989 when it won three. The 
downfell of the Congress(I) began with 
the formation of the BJD four months 
before the 1998 elections as a consequence 
of a split in the Janata Dai. Several poll¬ 
sters had then predicted a virtual sweep by 


Minister Subrata Mukherjee to the 
Trinamul Congress, has further weakened 
the organisation. 

rae Congress(I), which won 36.2 and 
40.09 per cent of the total votes polled in 
1991 and 1996 respeaively, cut a sorry 
figui in 1998 when it secuted only about 
1?.2 >er cent. This time, its voting per- 
is expected to drop further. In 
1999, elections, the Trinamul Congress 


' I ’HE Biju Janata Dal-Bharatiya Janata 
J. Party dliance appears to be in a com¬ 
fortable position in Orissa, where elec¬ 
tions to the 21 LokSabha seats will be held 
on September 25 (10 seats) and October 
3. With the Janata Dal (United) deciding 
to stay out of the contest following an exo¬ 
dus by its leaders and legislators to the 
BJD, it is a straightfight between theBJD- 


the Congres$(I) in the elections, arguing 
that the Congres$(I) would benefit from 
a split in the Opposition vote. The 
Congress(I) leaden were at a loss to 
explain the reversal they experienced. 

The Janata l5al, enabled by the split l 
in the party, suffered one of its worst elec- * 
total debacles in 1998; it did not win a 
single s«at in the State. The party's star 
carulidatt, former Union Minister 
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Jayantl Patnalk, Congreaa(i) candidate. Navean Patnaik, BJD leader. 


SrIkaiK Jena, finished third ‘ in 
Kendrapara. This key coastal constituen¬ 
cy has been considered to be a safe seat for 
the Janata Dal. 

Fearing dissidence, the BJD chief 
decided to play it safe by renominating all 
the nine members of the previous Lok 
Sabha and even three others who were 
defeated in the elections. At one point, 
Naveen Patnaik toyed with the idea of 
denying the ticket to candidates loyal to 
the rebel faction led by Bijoy Mahapatra. 
There was speculation that he would not 
renominate Prabhat Samantaiay and 


Tathagat Satpathy who had been elected 
from Kendrapara and Dhenkanal respec¬ 
tively. Patnaik had suspended Samantaray 
and Satpathy, but had later reinstated 
them when the rebels challenged his lead¬ 
ership last year. 

At the meeting of the party’s political 
affiiirs committee called to finalise the list 
of candidates. Bijoy Mahapatra, chairman 
of the committee, staged a walk-out protest¬ 
ing against objections raised to the nomi¬ 
nation of some of the former MPs. 
Mahapatra refused to chair the meeting and 
authorised the party president to finalise the 



I list. Pressure from the rebel group forced 
I Naveen Patnaik to renominate Sar^taiay 
I and Satpathy. Naveen Patnaik had report- 
0 edlypromis^toallottwoseatstothejanata 
I Dal (U), a partner of the NOA. but could 
I not keep his commitment. 

The Congress(I) is contesting 20 con¬ 
stituencies. The party has fielded four 
women candidates and changed its nom¬ 
inees in four constituencies. It has extend¬ 
ed support to the Communist Party of 
India nominee, Dutikrushna Panda, in 
Aska where Naveen Patnaik is contesting. 

Prominent Congtess(I) candidates 
include former Union Minister K.P. Singh 
Deo in Dhenkanal, Hemanand Biswal in 
Deogarh, Bhakta Charan Das in Kalahandi 
and Chief Minister Giridhar Gamang’s 
wife, Hema Gamang, in Koraput. State 
Congress(I) president Biswal, who had a 
shon stint as Chief Minister, is contesting 
parliamentary elections for the first time. 
Hema Gamang is also a fint-time nominee. 
Two new Congress(I) candidates are 
Chandrashekhar Majhi for Nawrangpur 
and Yashwant Singh Laguri for Keonjhar. 
Majhi replaced Khagapati Pradhani, who 
declined to contest on health grounds. 
Pradhani was elected from Nawrangpur for 
eight consecutive terms. The BJP has field¬ 
ed Union Minister of State for Sutfiux 
Transport, Debendra Pradhan, in 
Deogarh. 

The contest in Dhenkanal is attract¬ 
ing interest owing to the presence of 
Rudra Narayan Pani, a BJP rebel, in the 
fray. Political observers feel that Pani’s 
presence is likely to help the Congressfl) 
candidate, Singh Deo, who was defeated 
by Tathagat Satpathy in 1998. 

The Communist Party of India 
(Marxist), which has won the 
Bhubaneswar seat three times, is not 
contesting this time. CPI(M) State sec¬ 
retary Janardan Pati told Frontline that 
the decision was taken after consulting 
its allies, the Janata Dal (Secular) and the 
CPI. Pati admitted that his party had 
lost ground in Bhubaneswar. The veter¬ 
an CPI(M) leader, Sivaji Patnaik, who 
was elected from Bhubaneswar in three 
previous elections, was defeated in 1998. 
Although the CPI, the CPI(M) and the 
Janata Dal (S) have not announced any 
understanding with the Congress(I), it 
is reported that they may well work for 
the Congres$(I) in order to defeat the 
BJD-BJP combine. ■ 
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■ ElECnON COMMISStON 


Polls and opinions 

A Constitution Bench of the Supreme Court forces the Election Commission to withdraw its bon on the 
publication in the medio of the results of opinion polls and exit polls during a specified time-frome 
during the election process. 


SUKUMAR MURALIDHARAN 
V. VENKATESAN 

in New Delhi 


S HORTLY after withdrawing the 
“guidelines" that it had issued banning 
the publication of opinion polls and exit 
polls in the media while the country went 
through its month-long electoral exercise, 
the Election Commission issued a state¬ 
ment indicating that the questions it had 
raised still awaited a final resolution. “The 
substantive issue of opinion and exit polls 
in a poor and half-litcrate society, having 
multi-party democracy,” said the 
Commission, “still remains to be debat¬ 
ed by the country and by the new 
Parliament, in a calm, post-election 
atmosphere.” 

The statement, issued on September 
14, was a virtual admission that the power 
of “superintendence, direction and con¬ 
trol” that Article 324 of the Constitution 
confers on the Election Commission pro¬ 
vides it onlyalimited jurisdiction. Its pre¬ 
cise scope remains to be defined and 
codified through legislation. But in a sit¬ 
uation of ambiguity, the Commission is 
not at liberty to take pre-emptive action 
that may enlarge the scope or its powers. 

The Commission’s statement seems 
to suggest an intention to bring these mat¬ 
ters to the attention of the newly consti¬ 
tuted Parliament for appropriate 
legislation. That would, if it happens, 
mark a long-overdue initiative. The 
“guidelines” issued by the Commission 
on August 20, just two weeks prior to the 
opening of the polls in an unprecedent¬ 
edly long election schedule, were a reiter¬ 
ation of a set of principles chat it spelt out 
in January 1998. They had elicited a legal 
chaJ'enge then, principally ftx>m the 
Edjit >r of Frontline, N. Ram, which 

P '^ i.uned unsetded. In moving a writ 
tion before the Supreme Coun on 
September 10, 1999, the Commission 
sought j udicial sustenance for its view that 
the guidelines it had successively issued 


were tenable under the law. In a context 
of undefined executive powers, the inten¬ 
tion was to hold non-compliance with the 
Commission’s directives equivalent to 
contempt of court. 

Since 1998, the Election Commission 
has tended to view the exercise of opinion 
polls and exit polls with considerable scep¬ 
ticism and misgiving. “The disseminadon 
ofsuch results of opinion polls receives wide 
publicity and coverage in the print and elec¬ 
tronic media and such dissemination, par- 
ricularly on the eve of polls, has the 
potential to influence the electors when 
they are in the mental process of making 
up of their minds to vote or not to vote for 
a certain political party or a candidate,” the 
Commission had reasoned in its guidelines. 

On exit polls, the Commission 
claimed that “publication of (the) result 
of any exit poll, in the intervening period 


when the poll in any of the States or 
Union Territories or constituencies is yet 
to be taken, is likely to affect the unbiased 
exercise of franchise by the elector, one 
way or the other.” The Commission 
referred to restrictions on the dissemina¬ 
tion of such poll results, particularly in 
Canada, France and Italy, where such 
controls have legal backing. In citing these 
analogies, the Commission did not seem 
quite willing to grapple with the manifest 
absence of a legal basis under Indian law , 
for its guidelines. 

Wiat made the guidelines especially 
irksome from the point of view of the 
media was the prolonged period of their 
application. The publication of opinion 
and exit poll results in the print or elec¬ 
tronic media was to be banned from 48 
hours prior to the closing of polls in the 
first round of voting (September 5) till 
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half an hour after the closing of polls in 
the last round (Oaober 3). 

Expectedly, certain media organisa¬ 
tions proved less than mindful of the 
Commission’s directives. This prompted 
the writ petition of September 10, which 
the Supreme Court bench consisting of 
Chief Justice A.S. Anand, Justice 
K.T. Thomas and Justice M. 
Srinivasan chose to refer to a 
Constitution Bench. In making this 
r^rence, Chief Justice Anand also 
ordered that papers pertaining to all 
the related petitions be circulated 
before the Constitution Bench. This 
brought to the foreground of judi¬ 
cial attention a set of petitions that 
had been filed in 1998. These 
included petitions filed by Frontline 
and its ^itor, N. Ram, and the 
Tamil weekly Nakkeeran and its 
Editor, R. Rajagopal, apart firom a 
petition filed by S.N. Tiwari, an 
individual from Rajasthan. 

The Commission’s petition specifi¬ 
cally mentioned the Union Government, 
The Times of India and Jain TV as respon¬ 
dents. But the Commission suffered an 
early setback when the Union 
Government made clear its inability to 
implement the guidelines. 

A Constitution Bench comprising 
Justices S.P. Bharucha, B.N. Kripal, V.N. 
Khare, S.M.H. Quadrr and D.P. 
Mohapatra took up the matter on 
September 14. In the course of a four-hour 
hearing, the bench repeatedly asked the 
Commission’s counsel, Harish Salve, to 
explain the grounds on which he expect¬ 
ed the Supreme Court to help enforce its 
guidelines. The bench also sou^t to know 
now the government could possibly 
enforce the guidelines in question. Among 
other things, the bench wanted to know 
whether the Commission had the power 
to issue such guidelines and enforce them. 
Asking other agencies to implement them 
is no remedy, the bench said, especially 
since the judiciaiy could not play an exec¬ 
utive role. Power to enforce a guideline is 
inherent in the power to issue it, the bench 
suggested. 

A second point posed by the bench 
related to the judicial power to issue a writ 
of mandamus against Individuals and 
oiganisations in me media. This power, 
it observed, was only invoked in cases 
invotving the violation of fundamental 
t^ts. Individuals and oiganisations 
ootdd seek such a writ against the state. 
But for the Commission to seek such a 
diieoion in its aid amounted to an inver¬ 
sion of constitudonal prindpim 


The Commission, through its coun¬ 
sel, expressed the opinion that the defi¬ 
ance of its guidelines by some newspapers 
and television channels implied a chal¬ 
lenge to the rule of law. As an authority 
empowered by the Constitution to take 
all measures to ensure free and &ir elec- 

At one stagOp the bench 
wondered whether there wee 
any point at all In challenging a 
set of guidelines that had no 
teeth. The court did net take 
up ttie Issue of freedcun of 
expresslenp guaranteed under 
Article 19 of the Constitution, 
since It was tilting towards the 
view that the guidelines them¬ 
selves had no le^l basis. 


lions, it enjoyed the requisite power to 
issue guidelines. Salve claimed. 

Shanti Bhushan, counsel for 
Frontline, as also for Jain TV, argued that 
Article 324 confers only administrative 
powers on the Commission. In other 
words, the Commission can direct and 
control all officials engaged in election 
duty and apply certain norms to candi¬ 
dates and political parties. These powers 
did not, however, extend to the media, 
which stand outside the election process, 
he argued. The Commission enjoys extra¬ 
ordinary powers only with regard to can¬ 
cellation or postponement of elections, if 
the situation warrants. It can warn pol't- 
ical parties and candidates about the like¬ 
ly consequences of violation of election 
law, Bhushan pointed out. The publica¬ 
tion of opinion and exit poll results did 
not amount to any such violation. On the 
contrary, argued Bhushan, they could be 
useful inputs for voten to decide which 
party to endorse, which could contribute 
to political stability. 

At one stage, the bench wondered 
whether there was any point at all in chal¬ 
lenging a set of guidelines that had no teeth. 
The court did not take up the issue of free¬ 
dom of expression, guaranteed under 
Article 19 of the Constitution. Although 
this was one of the grounds listed in 
Frontline's petition seeking the quashii^ of 
the Commission’s guidelines, the bench 
did not take up die question since it was 
tilting towards the view that the guidelines 
them^es had no 1^ basis. 

The bench was not convinced by 
Salve’s claim diat the guidelines woe Um 


result of a near-coitsensus among the polit¬ 
ical parties, and that even the Press Council 
of India had recommended restiictions to 
be placed on the dissemination of the 
results of opinion and exit polls. 

The C^nstitudon Bench dismissed 
the Commission’s writ pedtion at the 
admission stage itself saying that 
the petition had no merits. It reject¬ 
ed the Commission’s plea that the 
bench should issue appropriate 
directions, or at least make a decla¬ 
ration that the guidelines are 
enforceable and le^. After dis¬ 
missing the writ petition, the bench 
went on to examine the scope of 
Anicie 324 by hearing arguments 
on whether the Commission had 
the requisite powers to issue such 
guidelines. 

When the E.C.’s counsel justi¬ 
fied the Commission’s powers 
under Ankle 324, Justice 
Bharucha told Salve that the bench 
had had enough of arguments, and asked 
whether the Commission expeaed the 
bench to write a judgment basing itselfon 
Ankle 324, which would show that the 
Commission had fat less powers than it 
claimed it had. The bench asked him 
whether the guidelines could be enforced 
on CNN or the BBC, international satel¬ 
lite television channels, or even on the 
Internet, if at all the Commission enjoyed 
the requisite power under Article 324. At 
this stage, S^ve agreed with the bench, 
and requested a brief adjournment in 
order to get in touch with the 
Commission to find out \shether it was 
willing to recall its guidelines. 

After consultations he informed the 
court that the guidelines would be with¬ 
drawn. The course of prudence seemed 
appropriate in the light of a gentle admo¬ 
nition from the court, chat at the “end of 
the day” the Conunission may be left 
wielding a gready diminished power for 
the supervision of eleaions. 

Although the Commission has since 
indicated chat it intends to keep the issue 
alive, there is litde question that it has in 
overstretching itself, undermined even 
the residual sense of respect that sections 
of the media had shown towards its direc¬ 
tives. The Supreme Court did not turn its 
anention to an examination of the desir¬ 
ability or otherwise of the restriedons pro¬ 
posed by the Conunission. It merely 
examined the limited question of the 
Election Commission’s powen and the 
existing I^al underpinnit^ for these. The 
hearing baote the Constitution Bench 
clearly indicated that Article 324 could 
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not be stretched so far as to restrain the 
freedom of expression. A fuller exposition 
of this point was not given since the 
Election Commission sought to pre-empt 
a larger challenge to its authority by dis¬ 
creetly withdrawing its guidelines. The 
debate on the role of opinion and exit 
polls, and its impact on the voters will pre¬ 
sumably continue. 

An early contribution to the discourse 
on the subject came fromN. BhaskarRao, 
chairman of the Delhi-based Centre for 
Media Studies. The public debate, he said, 
had served a salutary purpose, in making 
larger numbers of people aware of the 
potentialities and limitations of opinion 
polls. The veteran election analyst con¬ 
cedes that there is a growing tendency to 
abuse opinion polls to induce a certain 
pattern of voting behaviour. “But you 
cannot prohibit,” he affirms. “The best 
course is to sensitise the voting public 
about the intricacies of these polls.” 

Bhaskar Rao’s own research points 
towards a certain measurable influence of 
opinion polls on voting behaviour. “The 
impact varies according to the actual sit¬ 
uation,” he says. As a broad generalisation, 
he has found that the impact tends to be 
greater where a constituency is witnessing 
an exceptionally keen contest, or where a 
large number of voters remain undecided 
till late in the campaign. While the 
Commission may have a case, a total ban, 
says Bhaskar Rao, may not be the best way 
to pursue it. 

The political reacuons traversed a wide 
spectrum. Bharatiya Janata Party 
spokesman Afun Jaitley sought to inter¬ 
pret the Commission’s capitulation as a 
triumph for the freedom of the media. 
Congress(l) spokesman Kapil Sibal reaf¬ 
firms his party’s commitment to the law 
as interpreted by the highest court, though 
he did criticise the BJP for trying to por¬ 
tray its vested interests in Jain TV as a mat¬ 
ter of high principle. Other parties, such 
as the Janata Dal (United) and the Samata 
Party, endorsed the notion of restraint by 
the media, but saw little merit in dracon¬ 
ian administrative action to enforce it. 

I N a related development, a Division 
Bench of the Andhra Pradesh High 
Court had on September 7 quashed an 
order of the Election Commission pro¬ 
hibiting the broadcast of advertisements 
by political parties and candidates on pri¬ 
vate television channels during the elec¬ 
tions The Judgment came on a writ 

I on filed by Gemini TV, a Telugu 
age channel, challenging an Ai^ust 
iter of the Commission. B 


■ EDITORIAL 

Polls, the media 
and elections 


T he Supreme Court’s dismissal of 
the Eleaion Commission’s petition 
seeking a ‘declaration’ to enforce a ‘ban’ 
on the publication by the Indian news 
media of the finding of pre-election 
public opinion polls and exit polls for a 
full month (September 3 to October 3, 
1999) covering the general eleaion 
process is an important practical tri¬ 
umph for the freedom or speech and 
expression. At another level, it is a set¬ 
back to the authority of the Election 
Commission (E.C.), a constitutionally 
high body that has made a tireless effort 
in recent years to expand its realm of 
jurisdiction in the system and bring new 
players and subjects under its effective 
regulation if not control. Given the 
adverse turn in the case, when it could 
not show any legal basis for having its 
banning‘guidelines’ofJanuary21,1998 
and August 20, 1999 enfbrc^ gainst 
the media and the pollsters, the Eleaion 
Commission was obliged to withdraw 
the controversial guidelines whose lan¬ 
guage was construaed in the style of an 
order and make the best of the situation 
by asserting, in a press note, that the 
“substantive” and “complex* issue of 
opinion and exit polls “in a poor and 
half-literate society, having multi-party 
democracy” need^ to be debated by the 
country and the new Parliament “in a 
calm, post-election atmosphere”. 

Interestin^y, the apex court chose 
not to go into tne principal basis of die 
legal challenge to the E.C.’$ banning 
guidelines - mat they violated the “fun¬ 
damental right of free speech and 
expression guaranteed by lAtticle 
19(l)(a) of the Constitution” (to quote 
from the otinrufl petition filed in the 
Delhi High 0>utt in January 1998 by 
FrontUru and its Editor against tin 
Election Commission). Going into this 
issue in depth and coming im wjthanew 
benchmanc on Article l$Kl)(a) weired 
against odierconsideraiions would rave 
required intenavc and fMolot^ IW- 


ings, but there can be little doubt that 
had the apex coun elected to take die 
strenuous course afid determine this 
issue definitively, the banning guide¬ 
lines would have stood zero ^ance 
against the force of Article 19. After all, 
the Supreme Court of India has, over 
decades and with remarkable consisten¬ 
cy, upheld freedom of the press as an 
integral part of freedom of speech and 
expression - putting it virtually on a par 
with the unassailable First Amendment 
guarantee of freedom of the press in the 
Constitution of the United States. 
Article 19(2) of the Indian Consdtution 
permits the imposition of “reasonable 
restriaions” on the fundamental right 
of free speech and expression on ei^t 
specified grounds and for no other rea¬ 
son. The eight grounds are: the sover¬ 
eignty and integrity of India; the 
security of the Sute; friendly relations 
with foreign States; public order; decen¬ 
cy or morality; contempt of Court; 
defamation; and incitement to an 
offence. No justification for the ban¬ 
ning guidelines cited in the E.C.‘s case 
coiJd have remotely approached the 
definition and test of a “reasonable 
testriaion” on free speech and expres¬ 
sion under these specified heads. It can 
be added that in the highly unlikely 
event of Parliament legislating the sub¬ 
stance of the E.C.’s guidelines into a 
sutute, that also will stand no chance 
against Article 19. 

Unsurprisingly, the £,C.’s case in 
the Supreme Court frded away when it 
fruled to rebut the objection that the 
guidelines were legally unsustainable 
because them is no power or authority 
with the Section CommisHOntd gagdM 
tnedia in this mannv* (to quote igaia 
from dte Fromlitu To miot 

upfbrthewealtjMtitofhrase.dm'liC!. ■ 
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of decrions” gave it wide powers that 
were more than adequate to issue these 
banning guidelines. The Gmsdtution 
Bench that heard the matter made light 
of the contentions in favour of enforce¬ 
ability of the guiddines, calling attention 
to the absence of“ any teeth” or l^al basis 
for enforcement against “third parties” 
such as the media and the public (as dis¬ 
tinct horn political parties, candidates 
and sate authorities involved in the con¬ 
duct of elections}. More interestin^y, 
the Bench orally observed for the bene¬ 
fit of the E.C.: “At the end of the day, 
you may go with a perception that you 
have far less powers than the public per¬ 
ception.” 


A ll this should not detract from the 
excellence of the work done by the 
three-member Election G)mmission, 
which after all is conducting one of the 
wonders of the world, an Indian general 
election involving some 605 million eli¬ 
gible voters across wonderfully vast, 
diverse, varied and volatile circum¬ 
stances. After the excesses of the Seshan 
era, the multi-member E.C. has not 
merely come to stay. Under the leader¬ 
ship of Dr. M.S. Gill, the ChiefSlection 
Commissioner, it has played an objec¬ 
tive, fair, secular and eminently sensible 
role in the superintendence, direction 
and control of elections. It has intervened 
deftly and in time where warranted; 
guarded its independence and jurisdic¬ 
tion without making a song and dance 
about this; resisted improper attempted 
encroachments (by those like the acting 
Governor of Bihar, who has seemed in 
need of lessons in elementary constitu¬ 
tional fimetioning vis-a-vis both the E.C. 
and the elected Sate government) with¬ 
out inviting public confronrations; 
shown coura^ (as in decidii^ Bal 
Thackeray’s msenfianchisement for a 
period on transparently just grounds) 
but avoided grandstanding; fuj^oned 
as a team presiding over an election-con- 
(hicting army of civilians diat is without 
paralld anywhere else in dhe world; and 
served as a force for public education in 
the values mid modalraes of elective 
democracy. 

Howemv the sweeping attempt to 
give t^tiirion 8n4 out tells a bad name 
and to suggest that such extscisea detract 


foom die seedtHiii.nf choide by citizens 
and the d(DiatoR|djq ptocinaitwi espe¬ 


cially given the mix ofmass poverty, hi^ 
illiteracy and multi-party democracy, 
cannot be uphrid. Opinibn andexit poUs 
and psephology, the fiuriy young ciisci- 
pline that attempts to study ekxtotal 
behariour scientifically, have over the 
past 15 years made a qu^otively impres¬ 
sive contribution to an understanding of 
the Indian political process. In gen^, 
tiiey have raised the level of public aware¬ 
ness of the opinions and views of various 
sections of society on political parties, 
candidates and issues, ht their best, when 
they are conducted honestly, transpar¬ 
ently and on the basis of the principles 
of sratistical science and a rigorous sci¬ 
entific methodology, polls can serve as an 
antidote to partisan propaganda and 
baseless claims made on various sides. 
The carefully qualified, nuanced and 
undersated presenradon and analysis of 
the results of a series of Sate-wisc opinion 
polls by Dr. Prannoy Roy, a pioneer of 
Indian psephology, over severd days on 
Star News prior to tills thirteenth general 
election is an example of the insight-pro¬ 
viding and educative role of scientific 
polling. 

Dr. Gill and the EC. are doing an 
important service to democracy when they 
criticise and objea to the recent trend of 
abuse of opinion and exit polls for parti¬ 
san politick ends. A noable example of 
manipulative use of polling over the 
manipulated media is Doordaishan’s sus¬ 
piciously timed telecast of the results of a 
shoddily done exit poll; the telecast was a 
crade attempt to influence die electorate 
in fitvour of the BJP-led combine. Would 
government-controlled Dooidarshan 
have telecast, in mid-general election, the 
findings of an exit poll predicting victory 
for the C^iposition? On tiie other hand, 
tiiere is no need to exaggerate the direa 
impaa of opinion and exit polls on mass 
voting behaviour. If there is a ‘bandwag¬ 
on’ eaxt, tiiere can also be a ‘swimming- 
afiainst-the-cutrent’ rifoct that energises 
mose swimming against tiie political cur¬ 
rent to brir^ oitt their supporters in larg¬ 
er mtmben and put up a mote determinM 
fight In any case, under Indian condi¬ 
tions, the publication of opinion and exit 
pttils cannot make anything mote than a 
stnaU, if not mar ginal , di&rence to how 
the masses voto. 


N evertheless, the time has 

come to challenge the authenticity. 


transparency and competence of several 
polls commissioned arid presented by the 
non-official and oflSckl media in India. 
Most of tiiese polls foil to provide the read¬ 
er with the minimum dimosure of tech¬ 
nical and methodologiriti infomution 
required by the code of condua supposed 
to iqiply both to pollft^ agencies arid die 
news publications usmg their services. 
(Goirgbytherecordavaiwieinprintand 
on television, a number of poll analysts 
and learned commenators do not cate, or 
seem unable, to disdr^iish between ^ 
cent and faventagepvintsvfiule discussing 
shares of the popular vote, swings, and 
comparative eleaoral p«formance.) 
Then there is a distinctive problem posed 
by a first-past-the-post system under con¬ 
ditions of tremendous eleaoral diversity, 
unevenness and complexity - the prob¬ 
lem of converting shares of the popular 
vote into seats while making predictions. 
Most seat predictions made by pollsten 
for Indian eleaions have nothing to do 
with sratistical science and represent onfo 
plausible guesswork at best; with tall 


claims made and the methodology and 
formulae of share-of-the-vote to seat con¬ 
version unacceptably sought to be passed 
off as trade secret, such exercises often 
degenerate into pseudo-academic sharp 
practice. 

What is required is a balanced and 
progressive attitude to polling and 
psephology, which is able to see the 
advantages they ofier in providing rele¬ 
vant public information and raising 
public awareness in a democracy and 
also their limirations and the potential 
for abuse. The E.C. has ated in form¬ 
ing a one-sided, almost dogmatic opin¬ 
ion on the role of opinion and exit polls, 
seeing mainly the potential for, and the 
recent trends of, misuse; it has also tend¬ 
ed to go beyond its jurisdiction and 
attempt drastic ‘corrective* action that, 
on the one hand, conflicts with the con- 
stimtionally protected fteedom of the 
media and, on the other, virtually abol¬ 
ishes cloSe-to-the-election polling in 
India. If the E.C. changes its approach 
and converra ta wholc^e hostility to 
opinion and exit polling into a concre- 
moral campaign among the pub¬ 
lic against the manipulative and 
dishonest use of polling and against pro¬ 
fessional and media malpractice, it is 
likely to get a lot of intelleaual and pop¬ 
ular st^poft. ■ 
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■ NUCLEAR TESTING 


CTBT contretemps 

The entry-into-force deadline is here, but the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty clearly will not make it. 


R. RA^CHANDRAN _ 

N September 24, 1996, the 

Comprehcniive Test Ban Treaty 
(CTBT), opened for signatures after it 
was approved by the United Nations 
General Assembly (UNGA). This year, 
that date, will mark the passage of the 
three-year deadline set by the Treaty’s 
provisions to enable the CTBT to come 
into forte. The Treaty can come into 
effect only if 44 specified countries ratify 
it and submit the instruments of ratifica¬ 
tion to the U.N. Secretary-General. 

Article XIV of the Treaty lays down 
the requirements for its entry into force 
(EIF) (sec box). The list of 44 states - 
Annex 2 of the Treaty - comprises the 
states that formally participated in the 
1996 session of the Conference on 
Disarmament (C.D.). 

The EIF clause, that mandates upon 
the 44 states to ratify the treaty, was a 
device evolved as a result of backroom 
manoeuvres to ensure that the (then) 
threshold states such as India, Pakistan, 
Israel and North Korea were forced to 
become party to the Treaty. (Para 2 of 
Article XIV is poorly worded resulting in 
ambiguity with regard to the actual dead¬ 
line though the Preparatory Commission 
of the CTBT Organisation (CTBTO- 
PrepCom) or the signatories to the Treaty 
do not seem to be overly concerned about 
it. It speaks of “three years after the date 
of the anniversary of its opening for sig¬ 
nature". The ambiguity is essentially in 
the use of the word “anniversary” as it 
lends to the interpretation that the dead¬ 
line is September 24, 2000. The accept¬ 
ed interpretation, however, seems to be 
September 24, 1999, although it is not 
clear how a court of law will view it.) 

Paragraphs 2-3 of Article XTV, which 
allow annual conferences to enable the 
entry into force, was the result of the sug¬ 
gestion by the Canadian negotiators as 
they felt that a strict EIF provision would 
make it difficult to bring the Treaty into 
force promptly. It requires that a majori¬ 
ty of the states that have deposited their 
instruments of ratification request a spe¬ 
cial conference “to consider and decide by 
consensus what measures consistent with 
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international law may be undertaken to 
accelerate the ratification process in order 
to fiicilitate the early entry into force.” 

As of September 15, 1999, exaedy 
152 countries had signed the Treaty and 
44 countries ratified it. Of these 44 states, 
only 21 are from the specified list of 44. 
Of the seven countries which have 
exploded nuclear devices, only France and 
the United Kingdom have ratified the 
T reaty. Israel anclNorth Korea arc the key 
threshold states that have not signed the 
ratification. 

The U.N. Secretary-General has con¬ 
vened a Special EIF Facilitation 
Conference during October 6-8, 1999, 
after the Vienna-based ambassadors of a 
majority of the ratifying states made a 
request on May 11 as required under 
Article XIV. 

The Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT) Preparatory Committee 
meeting held in May in New York had 
provided the forum for an informal dis¬ 
cussion among the ratifiers on the con¬ 
vening of the EIF Conference. The U.K. 
has bnn in the forefront of getting the 
EIF conference convened. The informal 
exercise of arriving at a proper agenda, 
procedures of the meeting and the mea¬ 
sures to be proposed has been on since 
May 18 with Britain’s Ambassador to 
Austria, John Freeman, serving as the 
“Consultative Chair”. 

The EIF clause stipulates that only 
ratifiers can vote at the conference. 
Signatories can attend only as 
“observers”. It appears that even non-sig¬ 
natories and non-governmental organisa¬ 
tions have been granted an “observer” 
status. Accordingly, India - a non-signa¬ 
tory- too has been invited. Accoiding to 
sources in the Ministry of External Afrars 
(M£A), India is not likely to attend the 
meeung. The reasoning could be that 
since it cannot participate in the discus¬ 
sions, there is no point in attending the 
meeting. 

External Affairs Minister Jaswant 
Singh clearly stated the Indian position 
on CTBT in the post-Pokhran-lI phase 
(see foreign A^rs Journal, September- 
October 199^: “Afur the tests, India 
stated that it will henceforth observe a vol¬ 


untary moratorium and refrain from con¬ 
ducting underground nuclear test explo¬ 
sions. It has also indicated a willingness 
to move toward a de jure formalisation of 
this declaration. The basic obligation of 
the CTBT is thus met: to undertake no 
more nuclear tests. Since India already 
subscribes to the substance of the test ban 
treaty, all that remains is its actual signa~ 
ture.” (emphasis added). 

Pakistan, having declared a moratori¬ 
um on nuclear tests, has adopted a some¬ 
what similar position. In his UNGA 
address last year, Prime Minister Nawaz 
Sharif said that Pakistan was ready to 
adhere to the CTBT “in an atmosphere 
free from coercion and pressure”. He reit¬ 
erated this in his National Defence 
College address on May 20. Some recent 
pronouncements have linked the signing 
of the CTBT to the lifting of sanctions, 
giving meaning to the phrase “atmos¬ 
phere free from coercion and pressure”. 
However, perhaps to save the embarrass¬ 
ment of being confronted with the ques¬ 
tion of signing the Treaty, having given 
some assurances at the last UNGA, Sharif 
has decided not to attend the session this 
year. 

T opping the list of states whose rat¬ 
ification is essential for the Treaty 
making headway is the United States. The 
U.S., which holds the largest nuclear arse¬ 
nal, has conducted 1,030 nuclear tests 
and has put in place the gold plated multi¬ 
billion dollar Stockpile Stewardship 
Programme (SSP) with the objective of 
being in readiness to resume nuclear test¬ 
ing if it becomes necessary for reasons of 
national security and “supreme national 
interests of the country”. Ratification by 
other countries, particularly by China and 
Russia, would be predicated upon the 
U.S. ratifying it first. The issue of U.S. 
radfication Im, however, been polirically 
stalemated since President Bill Ginton 
transmitted it to die Senate on September 
22,1997for iG^adviceandconsent”. The 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
chaired by Republican Senator Jesse 
Helms, has not hdd a single hear ing o n 
the Treaty. He is holding die CTBT 
hostage in order to get his political pound i 
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of flesh. Senate rules give the Foreign 
Relations Committee jurisdiction over 
treaties. While in principle it is possible 
that the Senate could give its consent after 
a sinde hearing, it is most unlikely to take 
up the Treaty for consideration as the 
topic is not listed for hearings. 

With the deadline nearing, there is 
much evidence of pressure being mount¬ 
ed on Helms. On June 28, five 
Republican Senators wrote to 
Helms urging him to hold hear- ll 
ings. Armed with findings of a poll | 

- which shows that 80 per cent of 
Republicans and 86 per cent of the ' 

Democrats, on the one hand, and 
82 per cent of the general public, , 
on the other, want the CTBT 
approved - Clinton and a group of ) 
nine bipartisan Senators issued a 
joint statement on July 20 calling 
for prompt action on the Treaty. 

On the same day, all the 45 
Democratic Senators wrote to 
Helms calling for Senate hearings. 

In a letter dated August 2 and 
addressed to Senator Trent Lott, 
the Senate majority leader (who.se 
unstinted support Helms seems to enjoy), 
nine eminent scientists, including Dr. 
Hans Bethe, who headed an important 
division of the Manhattan Project, Dr. 
Freeman Dyson, Dr. Herbert York, 
founding director of the weapons facili¬ 
ty, Lawrence Livermore National 
Laboratory, nuclear weapons specialist 
Dr. Richard Garwin, and some important 
former intelligence and military officials, 
called for prompt ratification. They 
pointed out that in the context of reports 
of Chinese nuclear espionage in the U.S., 
ratification of the CTBT was an essential 
and key step towards protecting the U.S. 
against weaponisation of stolen nuclear 
secrets. 

On August 9, Clinton, in his address 
on the occasion of the 50th Anniversary 
of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, stated that the current Chair, 
General Shulton, and four former Chairs 
had issued a statement endorsing the 
CTBT and urged Helms to hold hearings 
during this ftdl season. The most dramat¬ 
ic, however, is the statement on 
September 8 by Democratic Senator 
Byron Dorgan. Sating that the October 
conference should not proceed without 
the U.S. providing a leadership role, he 
has threatened to obstruct all Senate pro¬ 
ceedings unless the CTBT is taken up for 
debate Seitator Helms appears unmoved. 

T e,tiiiderlying issues are complex. 
While in U.S. domestic terms they are 


political, in global terms they have to do 
with issues of nuclear disarmament in 
general. The reasons for the other two 
Nuclear Weapon States (NWSs), Russia 
and China, having not ratified the Treaty 
stem from these considerations. The rat¬ 
ification in the U.S. has got linked to the 
1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) 
Treaty, the proposed defence postures of 
the U.S., the Strategic Arms Reduction 


Ironically, after Pokliran4l, the 
BJP government’s position on 
CTBT.... Is being dictated by wbat 
one may call the ‘‘railway 
compartment mentality”. The 
present government Is all for 
signing the Treaty for some 
Imatfned quid pro quo from 
the tl.S. administration, such 
as the transfer of duahuse 
technologies. 


Treaty (START-II), the alleged Chinese 
nuclear espionage and the nuclear tests by 
India and Pakistan. India’s opposition to 
the Treaty at the C.D. was primarily on 
the grounds that the Treaty, as adopted, 
had failed to address broader nuclear dis¬ 
armament issues. 

Ironically, after Pokhran-II, the BJP 
government’s position on CTBT, aided 
by the arguments of the hawkish defence 
analysts and strategists, is being dictated 
by what one may call the “railway com¬ 
partment mentality”. Arguments related 
to disarmament have been thrown to the 
winds and the present govermnent is all 
for signing the Treaty for some imagined 
ijuui pro quo from the U.S. administra¬ 
tion, such as the transfer of dual-use tech¬ 
nologies. Indeed, it would have gone 
ahead and signed the Treaty but for the 
fact that the government itself fell and the 
hold-out states now includes the U.S. as 
well. 

The crux of the problem in the U.S. 
imbroglio is the proposed revision of the 
ABM Treaty which the U.S. is negotiat¬ 
ing with Russia. Helms’ contention is that 
the ABM Protocols and the Kyoto 
Protocol to the U.N. Convention on 
Climate Change have not been sent to the 
Foreign Relations Committee as required 
and, unless that is done, he will not take 
up the CTBT which is very low in his pri¬ 
ority. A key issue in the proposed ABM 
Protocols pertains to the demarcation of 
Theatre Missile Defence (TMD) and 


ABM, the development and deployment 
of the latter being prohibited under the 
ABM Treaty. The objective of the revised 
protocols is to enable the development 
and deployment of the proposed National 
Missile Defence (NMD) system for 
which Clinton has sought a $ 10.5-billion 
ftmding between now and 2005. 

On the one hand, Russia perceives 
the NMD to be violative of the ABM 
Treaty and will not move on 
lO START-II, which is awaiting rati- 
H fication by the Duma, until ABM 
■ Treaty Protocols are renegotiated 
to its satisfiictipn and NMD is not 
pursued. Indeed, ratification has 
I perhaps become even more remote 

in the light of the recent develop- 
^ ments in Yugoslavia. On the other 
hand, the U.S. administration 
wants the immediate deployment 
of a robust NMD (which could 
* include space-based weapons) for 

national security against the per¬ 
ceived emerging ballistic missile 
threats from North Korea, China 
and^India, and views the proposed 
revision of the ABM Treaty to be restric¬ 
tive. In fact, the hawkish Helms w'ants 
the ABM Treaty, which according to him 
is defunct after the collapse of the Soviet 
Union, scrapped so that the NMD can 
be established. “The Clinton adminis¬ 
tration wants to negotiate permission 
from Russia over whether the U.S. can 
protect itself from ballistic missile attack 
by North Korea. This is unacceptable,” 
says Helms. Fearing that the new proto¬ 
cols will not get two-thirds majority in 
the Senate, and without the benefit of 
START-II ratification by Russia, the 
Clinton administration is unlikely to 
send it to the Senate. 


A LTHOUGH unrelated to the CTBT 
or other arms control issues, the 
Clinton Administration docs not want 
the Kyoto Protocol, which puts binding 
obligations on the U.S., accepted untO 
there is stronger commitment from devel¬ 
oping countries for greenhouse gas reduc¬ 
tion. Clinton feels that it is premature to 
send the Kyoto Protocol to the Senate. 
But Clinton had, according to Heims, 
given a legally binding commitment to 
send the two treaties to the Senate. When 
this did not happen, Helms set June 1 as 
the deadline fqf a debate on the CTBT. 
June 1 has passed and Helms is steadfast 
in his refusal to consider the CTBT as the 
situation remains unchanged. Helms has 
also used the Indian nu clear tests as arm- 
ments for opposing the CTBT saying wt 




“the Indian tests, from a non-pro¬ 
liferation standpoint, nave 
demonstrated that CTBT is 
scarcely more than a sham.” 

North Korea’s August 1998 
launch of the Taepo Dong-I mis¬ 
sile, and reports of increased 
deployment of Chinese M-11 
missiles opposite Taiwan, have 
had their ramifications in the U.S. 
debate on TMD in East Asia (pro¬ 
posed to be deployed in conjunc¬ 
tion with Japan and Taiwan) and 
the NMD itself. This has 
increased the already tense Sino- 
U.S. relations after the Cox 
Report on nuclear espionage and 
the attack on the Chinese 
Embassy in Belgrade. Beijing has 
argued that the development of an 
E^t Asian TMD would be incon¬ 
sistent with U.S. commitments 
on the ABM Treaty. Chinese offi¬ 
cials have warned that U.S. mis¬ 
sile defences could force China to 
increase its offensive forces, or, 
due to the technology involved, 
lead to an arms race in space. 

In his March 26 address at the 
C.D., Chinese President Jiang 
Zemin, even as he announced that 
the CTBT would soon be sub¬ 
mitted to the National People’s 
Congress for ratification, said: 
“Disarmament should not 
become a tool for stronger nations 
to exert control over weaker ones, 
still less should it be an instrument 
for a handful of countries to opti¬ 
mise their armament to seek uni¬ 
lateral security superiority. To 
reduce the armament of others 
while keeping ones own intact, to 
reduce the obsolete while devel¬ 
oping the state-of-the-art, or even 
to sacrifice the security of others 
for one’s own security and to 
require other countries to scrupu¬ 
lously abide by treaties while giv¬ 
ing oneself the freedom of action 
by placing domestic laws above 
international law, all these are acts 
of double standards. They are a 
mockery of intcmatioiuj disar¬ 
mament efibrts and run counter 
to the fundamental purposes and 
objectives of disarmament.” 

I N the lij^t of aO this, the like¬ 
ly scenario after September 24 
is that the Oaober £1F confer¬ 
ence is uniifcdy to have th^luy 
countries as voting participant 
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! With the U,S. absent, the confer¬ 
ence is unlikely to take any signif¬ 
icant decisions. Also, as MEA 
sources point out, since the 
UNGA be held at the same 
time, nothing significant is likely 
to happen at the EIF meeting. So 
the question is: what would or 
what can the Ginfoence do in 
terms of “measures to accelerate 
ratification”.^ Indeed, it would be 
interesting to speculate what kind 
of measures the remaining ratifiers 
will envisage to accelerate the 
process in the U.S. 

What the EIF conference def¬ 
initely cannot achieve is to waive 
the requirement of the 44 ratify¬ 
ing states to bring the Treaty into 
force. It also cannot make amend¬ 
ments to the Treaty. Indeed, dur¬ 
ing the C.D. negotiations, it was 
ensured that such a “waiver con¬ 
ference” is not permitted. 
However, John Holum, the U.S. 
Under Secretary of State for Arms 
Control and Politico-Military 
Affairs, at a special briefing on 
April 7,1998, after the U.K, and 
France ratified the Treaty, said: 
“They could adopt on their own a 
test ban treaty that would have all 
the same provisions but a differ¬ 
ent EIF provision. That’s a theo¬ 
retical possibility. Or they could 
decide on provisional application. 

I think any of those kinds of 
options would be very difficult to 
pursue because the EIF provisions 
were the product of very intense 
negotiations and... certainly, the 
two who have ratified last week 
have strong views on that ques¬ 
tion.” 

In all likelihood, the October 
conference will open with the 
opening remarks of ail the ratifiy- 
ing states and conclude with a 
pious declaration with regard to 
the imponance of the CTBT with 
a resolution calling upon the rest 
of the 44 states to ratify the T reaty 
at the earliest. The conference may 
also adopt a resolution to step up 
diplomatic efforts for the conclu¬ 
sion of the Treaty and a decision 
to convene anodier special EIF 
conference in 2000, if the CTBT 
is not in force by then. It is becom¬ 
ing increasingly clear that, unless 
nuclear disarmament is addressed 
in its entirety, the CTBT could 
remain a non-starter. ■ 
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Pakistan’s compulsions 


AMIT BARUAH 

iniHamabttd 


‘nAKISTAN’S decision not to sign 
A Comprehensnre Test Ban Treaty 
(CTBT) at thu suge comes as no sur¬ 
prise. Linked to this decision is the for- 
mal announcement that Prime Minister 
Nawaz Sharif will not visit New York to 
attend the onming United Nations 
General Assembly session. Howevett 
the issue reportecUy f^ted in the dis¬ 
cussion benmn Sharif i younger broth' 
er and Punjab Chief Minister Shahbaz 
Sharif, and U.S. Deputy Sectetary of 
State Strobe Talbott in Washington on 
September 15. 

Foreign Minister Samd 
Dawn on September 12: *We will 
not c onsider die signing of* the 
CTBT dll the time the sanedons 
imposed against Pakistan by the 
United States are removed.” Aziz 
also cold the newspaper that 
Pakistan had committed itself to 
simingttby September 1999 only ^ 

if I ooetcion-ftw atmosphere was * 

created. “Our condition has not 
yet been met so there is no ques¬ 
tion of signing the CTBT at this 
stage.” The Foreign Minister said 
(hat the recent enunciadon id* a 
draft nuclear doctnne by India 
would have nothing to do vnth 
Pakistan’s decision in this regard. 

Addressing die U.N. Genend 
Assembly on ^tember 23. 1998. 

Naw» Shatifsaid: "We have declated a 
motatoiium on nuclear tesdnfp so has 
India. There is no reason why the tw o 
countries cannot adhere to the CTBT. 

In a nudeatised South Asia, the CTBT 
would have teUMnee if Pakistan and 
India ate both paities to the Treaty.” 

Sharifsaiddiendiat Pakistan would 
be ready to sign up in September 1999 
in condidons ftom coercion or 
pressure”. Ifladia resumedtesti ngwfa de 
Pakistan adhered to CTBT, 

Islamabad would imndee dm "supreme 
interests d«ise” as provided under 
Ardcte 9 of the hrssid. 

Earlier, ^lealdng to die^ (bteign 
media on May 23, 1998. pdor tb me 
^^akistani nudear tests, <dM! Pt^ 

|j|klini«t er dud questioned the relevttioe 
Hjf thh CTBT' and the Nodear Nmit- ^ ^. 


"Apart ftom dueatening Pakistan, India 
is now blackmaditt g the w orikl by offers 
of bargain on the CTBT. We bdieve 
e that the Indian acdons (tests) have ren- 
r dered the non<|>roliferadon regime and 
• instru ments such as the NPT and the 

■ . CTBT irrelevant, The Indian tests have 
r posed new diaUenges and dilemmas in 
> die field of non-proiiferadon. Fresh 
t dunking is now neraed on these issues.” 

, Qearly, between May and 

■ Sqitember 1998,Pak istan* sthigJcingon 
« the “relevance” of the CTBThad under- 
i gone a major change. From a position 
F of considering die Treaty irrelevant, 

I Pakistan shiftM to a posidon of adher¬ 
ing to the CTBT tncpnditionsfreeftom 

I coerdon and pressure. 

Whatmvw b« tiHi II.S. 
dmcMoii on llftintf Hio 
Prooolor ounctlono on 
PiMatany loInmidMMl will 
•mi link Ko dodolon on 
Hio CTBT to what ImHa dooo. 
It wouM appoar that 
PaMalan'a d^slon not 
to link Mo atanC to that of 
India on tho CTBT atnnda 
rovoraod. 


Similady, vdiiie the Foreign 
Minister in his comments to Dawn on 
September 12 denied any* linkage 
between India’s nudear dottri ne an d 
Pakistan’s posidon on the CTBT, 
Foreign Secretary Shamshad Ahmad 
gave a difhnent (ipinion in a lecmre 
delivered at the h^tute of Strategic 


advisablU^dfoureedyidhetdicemdie 
CTBT. If liufia conducts further 
nudear tests, this will, oiiceagain,(dd%e 
Pakistan to respond.” 

^lamshad Ahmad sdded: "FUrdier 
nudear tes ts by India will completely 
subvert the CTBT. The first priority for 
the worid must be, therefore, to press 
India - an d not Pakman- tO sign and 
ratify the CTBT and to reverse the 
preparations it has made ftir further 
nudear tests.” 

Pakistan is keen that the U.S. should 
withdraw the Pressier Ammidment, 
which imposed a ban on arms sales to 
Pakistan. Pakistan also wants to link its 
decision un the CTBT to what India 
does - at this momoit Navmz Sharif can 
Ul-dford to be attadred by the^ 
Opposition for yet another “proAJ.S.” 
action. 

The Sharif Government had 
come in for considerable criticism 
for its July 4 accord with the 
United States to end the Ka^ 
misadxfnture. With m 
Opposition mounting a challenge 
through street demonstrations, the 
Prime Minist er would be loadi to 
' s^ the CTBT at this stage. Hence 

the decision not to go to New Yoric 
at this juncture. 

Had India beenm a porition to 
adhere to the CTBT, Pakistan 
could have takenadecirion on sign¬ 
ing the Tieaqr with idarive ease. 
However, the foil of the Vajpiqiee 
government complicated the situa¬ 
tion for Pakistan. It alro stalled the par¬ 
allel U.S.-Pakistan and U.S.-’lndkt 
dialogue on nudear non-prolifetadon. 

In his September 7 lecture, 
Shamshad Ahma d also projrosed that 
until the CTBT caowt. into ftwee, 
Pakistan and Iridia "coukl" formalise 
thdr unilatetai moratoriums into a 


Studies (ISS) in Islamabad jon bii^g hiimetd ananmnant”.'' 
Septmber 7. He saw "If diis (nud^I Whatever be the U.Si daemon on 

dc^rine is to be hnplemented, Ii^di^ tifth^ the Piretdb: aanagdOUa -tm 
will require nudear warheads toj by Faldstan, 
piacedonttssboit,iBediumandtoUgen^ dadsiOQ ou’tha 


dttlsioQ ou’thai 




thermonudear wesfmns. Unless Indig 
has received nudear weapons dedpi ^ 
from dandeniiie ft wiii ' 

further nudear 

advanced doloymftftt cap^Bit^ 


desires... the ve» 
m^ cmniucdfttR 
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I THE STATES 


S ARNEJA 



T.K. RAJALAKSHMI 

tnAgra 


A n August 31 order of the Supreme 
Court directing the closure of 168 iron 
foundries in Agra has upset foundry own- 
en, workers, trade unions and the rest of 
the town’s small-scale industry. The order 
constitutes the latest in a series of inter¬ 
ventions by the court based on a writ peti¬ 
tion filed by Supreme Court lawyer M.C. 
Mehta in 1984 that first drew attention to 
damage caused to the Taj Mahal, the mar¬ 
ble monument, by the polluting foundries 
and other industries located in an area 
known as the Taj Trapeaum Zone (TTZ). 
Agra in Uttar Pradesh is one of five centres 
which have a cluster of foundries. The oth¬ 
ers are Rajkot in Gujarat, Batala in Punjab, 
Coimbatore in Tamil Nadu and Howrah 
in West Bengal. 

The order directed the closure of 53 
units immediately on the ground that 
they had not acted to contain their pol¬ 
lution level. The remaining units had 
either switched to or were looking for 
technical alternatives. Eight units had 
switched to natural gas as a substitute fuel 
and 107 units (78 of them cupola-based 
and 29 non-cupola-based - a cupola is a 
fiirnace j|br melting metals) had applied 
for natural gas connections. However, the 
coun set a September 15 deadline for 
theAj||.107 units to start using the new fuel. 


They had to suspend operations as the 
supply of coke and coal to them was 
stopped after the deadline. 

Coke and coal used as fuel by the units 
were identified as the leading causes of 
pollution in the belt. An order passed by 
the apex court on December 30,1996 had 
directed that those units which had not 
found an alternative plot in an industrial 
area or had not applied for a natural gas 
connection, should stop functioning 
from April 30, 1997. It wanted the Gas 
Authority of India Limited (GAIL) to 
start supplying natural gas to these indus¬ 
tries by June 30, 1997. And thereupon, 
the supply of coke and coal to them 
should be stopped. 

GAIL informed the court that until 
December 1998 only 115 units had 
sought the supply of natural gas. By 
September 1998 GAIL completed the 
pipeline network to these units. However, 
according to GAIL, 79 cupola-based 
foundries did not come forward to com¬ 
plete the process. On April 4 this year, the 
court issued notices to the 79 units, ask¬ 
ing them to show cause why they had not 
availed themselves of the focility from 
GAIL. They were also asked to state why 
their units should not be shut down. 

On behalf of the 79 units, the Agra 
Iron Foundri^’ Association (AIFA) sub¬ 
mitted that they were awaiting new tech¬ 
nology fiom the National Metallurgical 


Laboratory (NML) and 
the Tata-Korf to upgrade 
their units. In a counter- 
affidavit filed on April 5, 
AIFA stated that the 
foundries had taken bona 
jSdSrsteps to upgrade tech¬ 
nology that would enable 
the foundries to use nat¬ 
ural gas instead of coal. It 
added that the upgrada- 
tion process was not com¬ 
plete in 78 units (one unit 
was not cupola-based) 
and that as soon as the 
NML developed the 
technology and Tata- 
Korf manufactured new 
cupolas, the units would 
switch over to natural gas. 

According to AIFA, 
the NML had conducted 
10 trials of its new tech¬ 
nology and these tests 
were not successful ini¬ 
tially. It said that the 
foundries had paid GAIL R$.2 lakhs as 
security deposit and Rs.6 lakhs as guaran¬ 
tee and Rs.32 lakhs to Tata-Korf towards 
consultancy and equipment cost. 

According to the counter-afifidavir, 
Tata-Korf had informed AIFA on April 
26 that the cupola would be commis¬ 
sioned and stabilised by July and if it was 
working in a satisfactoty fashion, the 
orders could be placed the same month. 
Tata-Korf had also mentioned that the 
demonstration unit would be ready only 
by late September. 

However, AIFA members told 
Frontline that the initial trials were not 
successful and until the technology was 
foolproof, it would not be prudent for the 
foundries to switch to natural gas. 
Besides, Tata-Korf would complete sup¬ 
plying all the cupolas only by July 2001, 
by which time all the 78 units would shift 
to natural gas. The foundry owners were 
expecting to switch to natural gas only 
after September. 

Prosecution counsel, however, 
argued that the 78 units were delaying the 
process of shiftily to natural gas. Though 
GAIL was ready to supply gas to 115 units 
in December ^98, the units were not 
ready to convert, counsel said. 

The court ordered that the 53 units 
which had not entered into an agreement 
with GAIL should stop operations imme¬ 
diately or move out. If diey did not shift, 
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then it would be considered a breach of ronment does not require urgent action, 
the December 1996 judgment. The data already collected shows high lev- 
September 15 was the deadline for the 29 els of pollution in Agra in this area affect- 
non-cupola industries - eight of which ing the environment in the TTZ area.” 
had already switched to gas - to convert According to a senior personnel man- 
to natural gas, failing which their supplies ager of Sterling Machine Tools, the 
of coke or coal would stop. bluest industrid unit in Agra, the unit 

Given that the conversion of the 78 had taken a gas connection from GAIL 
cupola-based units would not be com- and planned to stan operations immcdi- 
pleted by July 2001, the court held that atcly. He said that production would suf- 
it will be a matter of grave concern if the fer initially. SMT also shifted one of its 
atmospheric pollution (as noted in vari- coke-based cupolas to Dholpur in 
ous reports) was allowed to continue. The Rajasthan. “The gas furnace costs around 
court said: “The question is not strictly Rs. 50 lakhs. While we have the money, 
whether the 78 industries have or not small units do not,” he said, 
acted bona fide in making some efforts for A leader of the Centre of Indian T rade 

conversion to natural gas but assuming Unions (CITU) said that the foundry 
that they have taken some steps, the ques- industry was very exploitative and the 
tion IS whether the danger to the envi- working conditions hazardous in several 



An old cupola or fiimaco In an Iron foundry and (below) a now cupola Installed In 
another. 



ways. Themajority ofworkenwereoncon- 
traa, even though they had put in a num¬ 
ber of yean, at the same unit 

Some workers at G.T. Iron Industries, 
a casting unit that would be closed down 
following the non-supply of coke, told 
Frontline that they had heard of the coun 
order and were unsure about where they 
would go if the unit dosed down. All trade 
unions have opposed the dosure order, as 
foundries are a major source of employ¬ 
ment. But they also realise that the econ¬ 
omy of Agra depends on proerving the 
Taj Mahal. 

S.P Kashyap, former Prindpal of 
R.B.S College in Agra, said it was unfor¬ 
tunate that the focus was on pollution, 
and the closure of units and not on the 
workforce. Foundry owners relied on 
cheap and abundant labour. The preva¬ 
lent economic insecurity had dealt a blow 
to workers’ interests. 

Dwelling on the crisis the industty 
would face, Pramod Garg, a representa¬ 
tive of the National Chamber of Industry, 
Uttar Pradesh, said that the entire engi¬ 
neering trade depended on casting, which 
was one of the basic functions of the 
foundries here. He argued that the new 
technology would make furnaces more 
costly than the ones in use. On September 
8, Garg, along with representatives of 
AIFA and Laghu Udyog Bharati, met 
Union Industty Minister Sikander Bakht 
to convey their apprehensions in the wake 
of the court order. They claimed that 
nearly 3,000 cottage and engineering 
units were dependent on the foundries 
and about three lakh workers were direct¬ 
ly or indirectly employed. Pollution con¬ 
trol systems were already installed in 168 
units as per guidelines laid down by the 
Central and State Pollution Control 
Boards. 

They said that there was no proven 
and feasible cokeless cupola technology 
available anywhere for small-scale 
foundries. Scebng to shift the responsi¬ 
bility for the pollution away from the 
foundries, they said that the increase in 
sulphur dioxide levels in the city was due 
to vehicular pollution and the running of 
30,000 generator sets in the city. They 
asked the government to intervene by 
pleading to the apex court for more time 
for the foundries to change over to new 
technology. They also requested it to sub¬ 
sidise the technology transfer. 

A review petition has been filed on 
behalf ofAIFA. Unions, on their part, have 
decided to resort to an agitation after the 
elections. No political party has raised the 
closure of the units as an eleaion issue. ■ 





■ THE STATES 


Targeting Dalit voters 

The consolidation of Dalits and the fear that they may turn out in large numbers on polling day, leads 
to sporadic incidents in a constituency in Tamil Nadu. 


S. VISWAHATHAN 

in Cuddalare 


W HfiN i Dalii panchayat president 
and five of his Dalit associates were 
massacred in Madurai district in July 
1997, 1 amil Nadu Chief Minister M. 
Karunanidhi criticised caste Hindu intol¬ 
erance of the political empowerment of 
Dalits {Frontlme, July 25, 1997). Two 
years later, a large number of Dalits were 
prevented from exercising their franchise 
and those who dared to vote were beaten 
up and their houses set afire. Strangely, 
this happened in Chidambaram 
(Reserved) parliamentary constituency, 
one of the seven constituencies reserved 
for the Scheduled Castes in 
Tamil Nadu on September 5. 

A significant feature of the 
1999 Lok Sabha elections in the 
State is the consolidation of 
Dalits and attempts by some of 
their organisations, which fight 
for their empowerment, to join 
the political mainstream. 

Branded variously as “terrorists”, 
“disruptive forces" or “anti-social 
elements” by parties which 
depend on caste-based political 
mobilisation, these organisations 
seem to have realised the futility 
of fighting in isolation and have 
started showing greater interest 
in electoral politics. Most of 
them perceive the Dravidian par¬ 
ties as “not friendly” towards 
Dalits, and the Bharatiya Janata 
Party as a party of oppressive 
forces. The decision of the Tamil 
Maanila Congress (TMC) to 
steer clear of both the fronts in 
the State, one led by the ruling 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam 
(DMK) and the other by the All 
India Anna Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam (AlADMK), gave 
these organisations the polidcal 
'^>acc' diey needed. 

he death of 11 Dalits (along 
widi •ix others) in a police acdon 
>t *1 procession of striking 


tea estate workers at Tirunelveli on July 
22 united the Dalit organisations and 
paved the way for their entry into the front 
led by the TMC. With a minimum of 15 
to 20 per cent Dalit presence in almost all 
the constituencies in the State, the move 
was seen as having the potential to tilt the 
electoral balance (Frontlme, August 27). 

As expected, the development caused 
resentment among some of the main¬ 
stream parties, which depend on the sup¬ 
port of certain castes, which are seen by 
Dalits as being inimical to them. 

The resentment over Dalit consoli¬ 
dation appeared to be more pronounced 
in areas which have a subsuntial Dalit 
presence and which have witnessed fre¬ 



TIm baloncingi Of a MM In ThiUiMlavim 

reducad to aahaa. Inttairidatoiy taotka warn utad to 
ptavairt MHa Itom voting In ttia LakySaMa alaetioiia. 


quent caste-related violence. With a 35 
per cent Dalit share in the electorate, 
Chidambaram (R) constituency is one 
such vulnerable area. In this constituen¬ 
cy, the Vanniya caste forms a substantial 
chunk of the population. Vanniyas, who 
figure in the “most backward caste" 
(MBC) list, occupy a position slightly 
above Dalits in the social ladder; the eco¬ 
nomic lot of a majority of Vanniyas is no 
better than that of Dalits. 

The two sections had been fighting 
each other until a few years ago. The 
founder of the Pattali Makkal Katchi 
(PMK), Dr. S. Ramadoss, built bridges 
between ahe two when he converted his 
Vanniyar Sangam into a political party in 
1989. Although there were spo- 

I radic incidents, peace prevailed 
even when the southern districts 
were rocked by caste-related vio- 
(, lence. This unity, which helped 
Ramadoss build his political base 
in about six parliamentary con¬ 
stituencies, was shaken a year ago 
when differences surfaced over 
the functioning of the PMK gen¬ 
eral secretary and former Union 
Minister for Social Welfiue, Dalit 
Ezhilmalai. Ezhilmalai left the 
party and joined the AlADMK 
on the eve of the elecdons, when 
he was denied the party ticket to 
seek re-elecdon from 
Chidambaram. 

Under these circumstances, 
the elecdons in Chidambaram 
assumed significance. It was a 
high'Stakes contest for the PMK 
as its candidate, P. Ponnusamy, 
was to take on the Dalit Pwthers 
convener, R. 
Thinunavalavan, who is popidar 
among Dalits. l>dit Panoiers is a 
member of the TMC-led front 
The situation became tense right 
foom^e day of filing of nomina- 
dons. Leaders from both sides 
reportedly made ptovocutve 
speeches. 

The beede campa^n was 
expected to dnw an unptcce' 
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I 2 listing about 125 booths where he 
I h»red possible malpractices and vio- 
^ lence. He also demanded speed}^ relief 
o measures in the afhKted areas. 

A week after the incidents, the 
affected areas were still tense. Lenin 
Nagar colony in Thiagavalli, where 
almost all the houses had been burnt, 
looked forsaken. Only one resident 
was found there along with two police* 
men. The people who fled for lift: stay 
in a Dalit colony across the river that 
borders the village. At Anukkampattu, 
the dazed people declined to speak. A 
youth who served as a polling agent 
refused to talk as policemen were 
around. At another Dalit village, only 
the women remained: the men had to 
seek shelter elsewhere. People in the 
affected areas said the cash relief of 
Rs. 1,000 was inadequate to take care 
of their immediate needs. At 
Alampakkam and Anaiyampettai, 
dented Dalit turn-out on polling day. mand, taking full control of the booths Vanniyas said that theywere prevented by 
Vanniyas appeared equally determined to and preventing Dalits from exercising themajorityDalitsftomvoting.Anum- 
face the chdfenge.lt is not, therefore, sur- their franchise. The DMK-PMK com- ber of Vanniya families have lost proper- 
prising that the no-holds-barred election- bine made a mockery of parliamentary ty in arson. Apart from houses, almut 
eering culminated in la^e-scale violence democracy by “imprisoning” Dalits in 2,000 ducks were scorched in 
on election day. Dalits said that they were their homes, the TMC said, and utged the Anaiyampettai. Although the police and 
prevented from voting and when they Election Commission to order repoll in the district administration failed to take 
resisted, violence was unleashecbon them. 50 booths under the supervision of its preventive measures, they could contain 
Their houses were burnt and property observers. the trouble. Police patrols were seen in 

damaged. They alleged that imperson- ChiefElcctoral Officer Naresh Gupta several places and fire service vehicles were 

ation and bogus voting were widespread turned down the demand. “We do not kept in readiness. Of the 504 persons 
in a number of polling stations. In areas find any prima facie case,” he said, arrested in connection with the incidents, 
which have a higher concentration of According to him, the District Collector 400 are Dalits. Nearly 60 Dalits and 
Dalits, Vanniyas complained that they and the ^turning Officer had reported Vanniyas who were injured in the clash- 
werc prevented by D^its from voting, to him that there were some caste-related es were admitted to the Cuddalore 
Their houses were allegedly torched by clashes in the constituency but that theie General Hospital. 

Dalits. did not affect the electoral process. On A. Devanathan, member of the PMK 

September 6, polling day, there were Politburo, agreed with the Collector’s 

S INCE Dalits, who are mosdy agricul- more incidents of violence involving perception that repoll was unwarranted. 

tural workers, could not turn up dur- Dalits and Vanniyas in many areas of the Fact-finding teams sent by People’s 
ing the morning hours, non-Dalits came constituency. Over 100 houses were Watch, a Madurai-based human rights 
in large numben to vote. The polling reportedly burnt. The police fired in the organisation, and the Tamil Nadu and 
agents of Thirumavalavan were ter- air to disperse clashing groups at Pondicherry units of the People’s Union 
rorised, beaten and driven out. Dalit vot- Ambalpuram, near Bhuvanagiri. of Civil Liberties (PUCL), however, con- 

ers standing in the queues were On September 12, Thirumavalavan eluded that Dalits were prevented from 
intimidated. In the absence of polling went on a fiut in Chennai to press for a voting in more than 25 villages and want- 
agents it became easier for miscreants to repoll in certain booths; he wound it up ed the E.C. to ensure their right to vote, 
manipulate the polling. In certain areas, in the evening, responding to an appeal K. Balakrishnan, meml^r. State 
Vanniyas trooped into the booths, from Moopanar.Moopanar expressed his Secretariat of the Communist Party of 
jumped the queues and voted. The pat- solidarity with the D^t leader and said India (Marxist), who headed a study team 
tern was similar in about50 villages. Even that mdpractices did take place in that visited the areas, said that in a lat^ 
in an urban boodi in Neyveli township, Chidambaram. • number of vill;^, Dalits were prevent- 

a polling agent complained of ntalprac- Thirumavalavan told Frontline that ed from voting and there was large-scale 
dees. He said the time-consuming process they would also demand that the E.C. rigging. Dalits who defied the threats 
of challen^ng a vote deterred the agents send investigators to identify the polling were attacked. Pondicherry PUCL pres- 
from lodging com^nts. stadons where repoll would have to be idem D. Ravikumar said that if Dalits 

In a statement issued on September ordered and arrange for the despatch of could not exercise their nght to vote even 
6, the TMC accused the DMK and the Central police forces at the time of count- in a reserved constituency there was the 
PMfC of keeping the adminis^adon and ing. He said that the authorities had not danger of these hapless people losing faith 
the dectuin maadneiy under ffieiremn- acm on a peddon he gave on September in the polidcal system itself. ■ 



In Annalyampettai, a Vaiuiiya vUlaga, housaa burnt following a claah. 


■ TEIECOM POLICY 


Making the caller pay 


The Telecom Regulatory Authority of India's proposal to make the calling party pay for calls to mobile 
phone subscribers reflects o peculior concern for protecting the interests of the elite segment at the 
expense of basic service subscribers. 


SUOHA MAHAIINGAM 

in New Delhi 


TV/HO should pay for telephone calls 
lAr made by a fixed line subscriber to 
a cellular phone subscriber^ Up until 
now, It IS the latter who has had to pay 
for the privilege of being able to receive 
calls even when he or she is on the move 
(after screening incoming calls using a 
caller-identification facility) However, a 
recent proposal put forward by the 
Telecom Regulatory Authority of India 
(TRAI), which IS likely to be notified 
soon, seeks to shift the cost of tailing to 
the fixed line subscriber Further, tariff on 
such calls will be higher than that for calls 
from one fixed line to another What is 
more, the basic service provider is 
required to share the revenue from such 
calls with the cellular licensee in whose 
network the call terminates, in a ratio that 
leaves one-third to the former and two- 
thirds to the latter 

In putting forward the ‘Calling Party 
Pays’ (CPP) proposal, the TRAI has par¬ 
roted the private cellular licensee’s claim 
that charging cellular phone subscribers 
for incoming calls has had a dampening 
effect on cellular phone usage and that 
doing away with incoming call charges for 
cellular phone subscribers would improve 
usage The effect of this proposal, how¬ 
ever, will be that a fixed line subscriber 
(utilising what may be called an essential 
service) who calls a cellular phone sub¬ 
scriber will end up subsidising the latter’s 
premium service 

A TRAI consultation paper dated 
August 31, which discusses the CPP pro¬ 
posal, says that calls from fixed lines to 
cellular telephones are “premium calls” to 
access persons whom it may not be pos¬ 
sible to access through fixed line telepho¬ 
ny SeefShg'to offer a rationale for the 
hiy her tariff on such calls, the paper states 
th. “the higher charge will reduce the 
asyi undtry in the charge for calls from 
basic service to cellular mobile and vice- 


SHANKER CHAKRAVARTY 



If the THAI’S ‘Callll^{ Party Pays’ proposal la I m ptsmantsO, baslo ssnioa opsratorS 
and subscfibsn will and up subsMsIiiH caNular pfmia swvices. 
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The Histo^ of Science 
and Engineering in 


There was a nme when the IAS was the exclusive temtory of Law and 
Humanities students. When prepanng for the Civil Services Exam 
meant running from one library to another in search of relevant 
reading matter. When the coaching available was for a few ‘traditional’ 
IAS subjects like History, Political Science and Philosophy. 


lAs; 


Ximes have certainly changed Today, more and more graduates 
from the Science, Engineenng, Management and other streams 
are making their way into the IAS. That’s because firstly, they 
are able to select an optional subject they’re familiar with, and 
secondly, they can now be sure of receiving top quality 
preparatory assistance - whatever their chosen subject. 

The latter advantage is due largely to Brilliant Tutorials. 
Because Brilliant offers coaching for every optional subject 
in the IAS Gram, excepuMedicine. Whatever your optionals - 
Accountancy or Animal Husbandry, Physics or Philosophy, 
Economics or Electrical Engineering - Brilliant will be with 
you all the way. 

A committed team of highly qualified and experienced 
professors, researchers and support staff help you in 3 distinct 
areas of preparation for the IAS - equipping you with relevant 
knowledge of your optional subjects, providing you with a wide 
coverage of general studies and a constant update on current 
affairs and finally coaching you for the most gruelling of 
interviews 

Brilliant’s Postal Course for the Civil Services Exam is a compre¬ 
hensive package dedicated to helping you achieve your goal 
Proof of its power lies in the number of Bnlliant’s students who 
get into the IAS year after year. 
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- Remember ————— 

23 out of the Top 100 m IAS '9S, 19 out of the Top 100 in IAS '90 
24 out of the Top 100 m IAS '97 and 2! out ttf the Top 100, 
with 10 in the Top 25, tu IAS '90 were BnUtaut’s studeuts! 

A total of 59 studeuts of Bnllunt were successful lu IAS '90. 
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twa.” This, it says, would reduce the like¬ 
lihood of the cellular phone network 
coming under “undue pressure” which 
would “adversely afiect” the q uality ofser 
vice. 

The paper further states that a por¬ 
tion of the increase in the charge for calls 
from fixed lines to cellular phones should 
go to the cellular service operator in order 
to provide an “incentive” to the latter to 
maintain the network for incoming calls.. 

The I'llAl has, therefore, proposed 
that a fixed line subscriber calling a mobile 
cellular phone subscriber will now pay 
between Rs.2.40 and Rs.3.60 for a two- 
minute call (depending upon his or her 
usage bracket). As stated, two-thirds of 
this revenue will go to the cellular opera¬ 
tor. (The regulatory body had originally 
proposed a tariff of Rs.3.90 a minute on 
such calls, with 85 per cent of the revenue 
going to the cellular operator. 
Subsequently, it modified the tariff to 
Rs.1.20 per metered call unit and the 
share to 50 per cent. This was subse¬ 
quently modified as now proposed.) 

TRAI member N.S. Ramachandran 
told Frontline that the cellular network set 
up by licensees at considerable cost was 
being underutilised and that the CPP pro¬ 
posal would improve its usage. However, 
the point is whether cellular phone usage 
needs to be improved in the first place: 
many cellular phone subscribers state that 
cellular networks arc often more congest¬ 
ed than fixed line networks. 

A TRAI member claimed that the 
“incentive” that the TRAI seeks to confer 
upon cellular subscribers through the 
CPP regime and the substantial lowering 
of rental and call charges consequent on 
the migration to a revenue-sharing regime 
{Frontline, August 27) are likely to make 
cellular phone services affordable even in 
the rural areas where the basic telephone 
network itself has a limited reach. That 
claim, however, sounds hollow in view of 
the tariff differential between the two scr- 


T HE TRAI’s consultation paper on 
the implications of the CPP regime 
came in for discussion at an Open House 
in New Delhi in early September. Here, 
cellular licensees’ representatives argued 
that the tariff propiosed (Rs.1.20 per 
metered call unit) was too low and that 
the revenue sharing formula (50 percent) 
was not good enough. Consequently, the 
TR/\I arbitrarily and without any serious 
consideration of the economics of the 
ratio ind its likely impact on either the 
fixed line subscriber or the basic service 


provider, hiked the tariff and the cellular 
licensees’ share under the CPP regime, it 
was stated. 

Currendy, basic service providers 
receive a revenue of between 80 paise to 
Rs. 1.20 per call on calls made to cellular 
phones. Under the CPP regime, despite 
the higher tariff on such calls, the basic 
service provider will make a net loss on 
some calls, after providing two-thirds of 
such revenue to cellular phone licensees. 
Senior officials in the Department of 
Telecommunications (DoT) told 
Frontline that DoT revenues would drop 
by about Rs.lOO crores a year under the 
effect of the CPP regime. 

The TRAI’s consultation paper pre¬ 
sents various cost-computation scenarios, 
bur the basis of the computations is &r 
from clear. What is clear, however, is that 
the implementation of the CPP regime 
will boost the revenues of the cellular 
licensees at the expense of the basic ser¬ 
vice subscribers and providers. 

It would not be unreasonable to say 
that cellular phone subscribers are the 
elite segment among phone users; quite a 
few of them have their bills picked up by 
their businesses. Yet, the TRAI proposal 
suggests that the fixed line subscribers 
(who do not constitute the elite segment) 
should, in effect, subsidise the elite seg¬ 
ment. 

Curiously, the TRAI had pulled up 
Usha Martin Telecom, a cellular licensee, 
for offering ftee incoming call fticility to 
its subscribers. (Usha Martin Telecom 
had announced that it would absorb the 
additional costs.) The TRAI’s CPP pro¬ 
posal will now have the effect of allowing 
all cellular phone licensees (most of whom 
were not willing to absorb the cost) to 
offer the free incoming call facility to their 
subscribers by shifting the costs to fixed 
line subscribers. 

As a justification for the CPP pro¬ 
posal, the TRAI cites the prevalence of the 
CPP regime in many other countries. The 
comparison, however, is anomalous, 
given the very low teledensity in India and 
the fact that in India, rentals on fixed lines 
(which were inaeased only rccendy) and 
charges for calls ft^om one fixed to anoth¬ 
er are still very hi^ as compared to many 
other countries. Illustratively, even in the 
United States, where cellular telephone 
subscribers are no longer considered an 
elite s^ment, a CPP regime has not been 
implemented. 

The CPP regime which is to take 
effect in India ftom November i clearly 
goes against the basic tenets of the New 
Telecom Policy, one of the aims of which 


is to provide telephone services to the 
common person at affordable rates. 

T he TRAI proposal on the CPP 
regime is of a piece with many of its 
earlier rulings reflecting the regulator’s 
views on the objeaives of the privatisa¬ 
tion of telecom services. 

Last year, a TRAI ruling sought to 
limit competition in cellular telephony by 
questioning the eligibility of the public 
sector M^anagar Telrahone Nigam 
Limited (MTTJL) to offer the service. 
Even after the New Telecom Policy 
unequivocally set at<rest any such doubts 
and the Delhi High Court endorsed the 
position, the TRAI has once again ques¬ 
tioned MTNL’s remit to provide mobile 
phones of Code Division Multiple Access 
(CDMA) technology, under the terms of 
its licence. The TRAI’s exercise is likely 
to delay MTNL’s entry. 

Earlier, with misplaced and rather 
exa^erated concern over its own juris¬ 
diction and authority, the TRAI had 
invalidated the government’s Internet 
policy; the ruling delayed by a year the 
entry of private Internet Service 
Providers, to the detriment of subscribers’ 
interests. 

In the past, some of the TRAI’s rul¬ 
ings have reflected a peculiar concern for 
the interests of private licensees vis-a-vis 
the state, and for the more affluent sub¬ 
scribers vis-a-vis the less affluent ones. For 
instance, last year, it stopped the DoT 
from encashing bank guarantees fur¬ 
nished by licensees who had deftiulted on 
their dues. 

Nowhere was the TRAI’s misplaced 
priorities more manifest than in its con¬ 
troversial tariff proposal announced on 
March 9 {Frontline, April 9). The pro¬ 
posal sought to raise rentals and call 
charges for basic service subscribers who 
used their phones sparingly (as a domes¬ 
tic utility rather than for commercial pur- 

E oses) and simultaneously sought to 
)wer long-distance call rates. The TRAI 
had then offered the specious argument 
that the subsaiber who used his or her 
telephone more intensively should be 
rewarded with lower tariffs, and that 
those who used the utility sparingly 
should be made to bear a proportionate¬ 
ly higher burden of the cost of provision 
of such services. FoUovnng a public 
debate of tho^proposals, the more con¬ 
troversial aspects of the proposal were jet¬ 
tisoned, but not before an ^ly 
confrontation between the mvemment 
and the regulator had vitiated the atmos¬ 
phere. ■ 
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I INDIA AND THE^U.S. 


The view from Washington 

A U.S. State Department report on religious freedom in Indio criticises the 6JP and other "Hindu 
organisations" for their campaigns against Christians, administering a shock to the BJP-led 
government which has been seeking to move closer to Washington. 


JOHN CHERIAN 


T he Bharatiya Janata Party-ied gov¬ 
ernment often claimed that 
India’s relations with the United States 
improved qualitatively since it assumed 
power at me Centre. Top BJP func¬ 
tionaries point to the Clinton adminis¬ 
tration’s tilt towards India during the 
Kargil crisis as an indication of this 
change. The BJP-Icd government left no 
stone unturned to get on the anti-terror- 
ism bandwagon of the U.S. For the 
Clinton administration and the BJP 
regime, terrorism was another word for 
radical Islam. In ea^ September, two 
senior Indian t>fncials went to 
Washii^n to discuss with their coun- 
nerpartt in the U.S. State Pcparittient the 


Given this background, the Central 
Government was perhaps taken aback by 
the U.S. State Department’s Annual 
Report on International Religious 
Freedom for 1999, which sharply criti¬ 
cised the BJP, the Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) and “other 
Hindu organisations” for their attitude 
towards rdigious conversion and non- 
Hindus. The report was released on 
September 9 in Washington. Media 
reports fi'om Washington said that the 
Clinton administration’s special repre¬ 
sentative for international religious free¬ 
dom, Robert Seiple, will visit India for a 
first-hand lookat the situation.“There are 
a lot of things that happened last year that 
are troubling,” Seiple told mediapersons 
in Washington. 

The State Department report on reli¬ 
gious freedom is lengthy and covers 194 


countries and territories. While acknowl¬ 
edging that the Constitution of India 
guarantees religious freedom, it specifi¬ 
cally mentions that in 1998 and 1999 
“there was an unusual and serious out¬ 
break of societal violence a^nst 
Christians”, apparently sparked by 
rumours of “forced conversions”. The 
report adds that “efforts to prevent such 
incidents from occurring and to prose¬ 
cute those responsible at the state and 
local leveb were inadequate.” 

To bolster its arguments, the State 
Department report quotes fi-om United 
Nation documents, including the report 
of the U.N. Special Rapporteur for all 
Forms of Intolerance and Discrimination 
Based on Religion. The U.N. official’s 
report had cited “traumatic situations” in 
Jammu and Kashmir and Punjab as well 
as inter-communal incidents in other 



parts of the country. The report also says 
that Indian human ri^ts organisations 
have reported more than 90 incidents of 
attacks on Christian communities and 
institutions in 1998. 

The report gives various other exam- 

E les of the present eovernment’s culpa- 
ility in spreading the communal virus. 
One, Union Human Resource 
Development Minister Murli Manohar 
Joshi’s plan to “Indianise and spiritualise” 
government school curnculums all over 
India and to make the study of Sanskrit 
compulsory from Class III to Class X. 
The report describes the BJP as one of the 
“off-shoots of the RSS, an organisation 
that espouses a return to Hindu values 
and cultural norms”. While the BJP at the 
national level has downplayed its Hindu 
nationalist agenda, Christian groups have 
noted the coincidence of its coming to 
power and an increase in complaints of 
discrimination against minority religious 
communities, it says. 

According to the document, 
Washington has conveyed to 
senior Indian leaders and gov¬ 
ernment officials its “deep con¬ 
cern” over the attacks on 
Christians in 1998 and early 
1999 that were carried out by 
groups loosely affiliated with the 
BJP. In this connection, the U.S. 
Ambassador to India, Richard 
Celeste, met Union Home 
Minister L.K. Advani and BJP 
president Khushabhau Thakre 
in late 1998. In January 1999, 

Karl Inderfurth, U.S. Assisrant 
Secrerary of State for South Asian 
Aflairs, met the Indian Ambassador to 
the U.S., Naresh Chandra, to express 
concern about “the prosecution” of 
Christians in India. There have been 
half a dozen high-level meetings 
between the U.S. and Indian officials in 
1999, including one between Robert 
Seiple and Naresh Chandra 
Washington in February 1999. 


rorist”. The Sute Department has assert¬ 
ed that the 1999 Report on International 
Religious Freedom will “be used as a 
resource for shaping policy, conducting 
diplomacy and making resource alloca¬ 
tions.” The International Religious 
Freedom (IRF) Act of 1998 will be used 
by the U.S. to determine which countries 
have engaged in or tolerated “particular¬ 
ly severe violations” of religious freedom. 

The External Aflairs Ministry issued 
a statement in the second week of 
September suting that it has “no plans or 
intentions” to invite any U.S. official or 
engage in a discussion with any foreign 
government or agency on matters con¬ 
cerning religious freedom. The govern¬ 
ment has conveniently forgotten that it 
was engaged in talks on the same issues 
with U.S. government officials at top lev¬ 
els. 

T he Communist Party of India (CPI) 
described the developments as 
alarming. CPI national secretary D. Raja 


The U.S. State Department 
has asserted that the 1999 Report 
on International Religious FIreedom 
will ""be used as a resource for 
shaping policy, conducting 
diplomacy and making 
resource allocations.” 


in 


T he BJP-led government has given 
the Clinton a^inistration plenty of 
excuses to meddle in the affturs of the 
country. When the Clinton administra¬ 
tion first raised the issue, the Indian gov¬ 
ernment had no coun^ to tell 
Washington to mind its own business. 
Instead, the government expended its 
energies to convince Washington to put 
Pakistan on the list of “terrorist states”. 
Witi great pomp and ceremony, the 
Stalite Department brings out a list every 
yed f countries which it deems as “ter¬ 


said: “The U.S. is trying to assume the 
role of the global policeman. It has no 
authority to pass judgment on domestic 
issues. But there is a need for introspec¬ 
tion because such attacks increased after 
the BJP came to power and the con¬ 
stituents of the Sangh Parivar arc direct¬ 
ly involved.” The Vajpayee government 
had given room for such interference, he 
added. “After Pokhran-ll, Vajpayee 
wrote to U.S. President Bill Clinton and 
during the Kargil crisis, the government 
kept saying that it had the U.S.’ backing.” 

Congress(I) spokesperson Kapil Sioal 
also echoed similar views. He said that 
while interference in the country’s inter¬ 
nal affairs was unacceptable, the BJP-led 
government, by “protecting” those 
responsible for atrocities on minorities, 
was responsible for inviting U.S. con¬ 
cern. He said that the recent sequence of 
events had shown that the government 
was protecting a penon like Dara Singh, 
who is believra to be behind the murder 
of the Australian missionary Graham 


Staines and his two sons in Orissa on 
January 22. L.K. Advani whom the U.S. 
Ambassador to India met to discuss 
issues relating to atrocities on minorities 
was the first one to give the Bajrang Dal 
a clean certificate, saying that the oigan- 
isation was not involved in the Staines 
murder. 

The BJP-led government is trying 
project the developments as a minor i 
cup. In the third week of September, 
Michael A. Sheehan, U.S. coordinator for 
counter-terrorism, was in Delhi. 
Sheehan, who has the rank of Assistant 
Secretary, reports directly to Secretary of 
State Madeleine Albright.* The present 
government wants to further intensify 
cooperation with Washington in the fight 
against “narco-terrorism”. Even on 
Afghanistan, New Delhi seems to be toe¬ 
ing the U.S. line. All previous govern¬ 
ments had kept some lines of 
communications open with Kabul. The 
BJP-led government is intent on snap¬ 
ping all links. 

The stoppage of Ariana 
Airways (the Afghan national air¬ 
line) flights from Amritsar to 
Kabul is an illustration of the gov¬ 
ernment’s keenness to curry 
favour with Washington in the 
so-called crusade against funda¬ 
mentalist forces. However, there 
are strong indications that the 
U.S. does not have any serious 
differences with the Taliban. 
Relations between the two coun¬ 
tries are expected to be back to 
normal if and when the government in 
Kabul hands over Osama bin Laden to 
the Clinton administration. 

Indian officials play up the fact that 
Islamabad does not figure in Sheehan’s 
tour itinerary. The BJP-led government 
is also enthused by Washington’s plan to 
form an exclusive “community of democ¬ 
racies”. At the recent Association of 
South- East Asian Nations (ASEAN) 
summit in Singapore, Albright invited 
India to join up. Pakistan is not being 
considered for membership as 
Washington has not given it the required 
“certificate”. The BJP-led government is 
trying to pass these developments as pos¬ 
itive indications of a new reladon^p 
with Washington. All the more reason 
why Delhi is shocked by the contents of 
the State Department report. The 
strongest reaction'has come from rite 
RSS, which has dismissed the report as 
“cheap propaganda” aimed at “ftighten- 
ing away Ch^tiws and Muslims from 
voting for the BJP.” B 
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I WORLD AFFAIRS 


A summit of side-shows 

The Auckland summit of the forum of Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation wos overshadowed 
and defined by a muitiiateral consensus on military action in East Timor. 



APEC toadera at the Auckland summit, (from left) President of the Philippines Jose 
Estrada, Russian Prime Minister Vladmir Putin, Taiwanese representative Chlang 
Pin-Kung, U.S. President Bill Clinton, Singapore Prime Minister Goh Chok Tong, 
Malaysian Deputy Prime Minister Abdullah Ahmad Badawl, Vietnamese Prime 
Minister Phan Van Khai and Thai Prime Minister Chuan Leekpal. 


m Auckland 


UBSTANTTVE diplomaq^ was the 
buzzword at the Auckland summit of 
the forum for Asia-Pacific Economic 
Cooperation (APEC). As in Kuala 
Lumpur last year, the September 9-13 
meeting of the “economic leaders” of 
APEC, as the political heads of the mem¬ 
ber-states and non-state entities are 
known for this purpose, turned out to be 
a summit of side-shows. If the Kuala | 
Lumpur conference was eclipsed by a | 
frontal diplomatic assault on the host, | 
Malaysian Prime Minister Mahathir | 
Mohamad, by United States Vice- “ 
President A1 Gore, the Auckland meet- | 
ing was not only overshadowed but 
almost defined by a multilateral “con¬ 
sensus” on forcing Jakana to iiiyitc a 
United Nations peace keeping force to 
East Timor (see separate story), the dis¬ 
puted Indonesian province which is not 
recognised by the U.N. as being part of 
the most prominent South-East Asian 
country. 

In the event, the summit hostess, 
New Zealand Prime Minister Jenny 
Shipley, won bouquets, not brickbats. 
True to his style, Mahathir, a high-pro¬ 
file maverick, stayed away and only sent 
his heir-apparent, Abdullah Badawi, to 
Auckland. In Kuala Lumpurhe had stood 
his ground despite Gore’s articulation of 
Bill Clinton’s agenda for “globalising 
democracy”. A Minister deputised for the 
besieged Indonesian President B.J. 
Habibie. That turned the special minis¬ 
terial meeting of the APEC forum on East 
Timor into a commentary on Indonesia’s 
controversial actions in that territory, 
with the Minister from Jakarta (as also an 
official from Malaysia) choosing to par¬ 
ticipate in the crisis talks on East Timor 
as observers, not interlocutors. 

Malaysia conveyed to the (brum lead¬ 
ers that it was willing to participate in a 
U.N.-led peace initiative in East Timor 
but not in a multinational military 
brigade even if it had U.N. sanaion. 
However, during the <kUbetation|oo the 


final day of the summit, the main ques¬ 
tion was whether or not a global military 
action should be launched in East Timor 
with the blessings but not the financial 
support of the U.N. For Indonesia, which 
had agreed to “invite” a U.N. peace force 
hours before the summit concluded, it 
was no longer a question of of diploma¬ 
cy. The issue got transformed into a 
realpolitik move by a new coalition of 
countries armed with an informal APEC 
“consensus”. Naturally, all leaders except 
the absentee Indonesian President were 
pleased. 

I F the summit’s side-show led to more 
action at the U.N. headquarters, the 
much-heralded summit within a summit, 
the one between President Bill Clinton 
and his Chinese counterpart Jiang Zemin 
on September 11, helped put relations 
between the U.S. and China “back on 
track”, American spin doctors feel. The 
Chinese interlocutors were transparently 
less upbeat, but they too conceded that 
the meeting, held at Ginton’s initiative, 
helped ease the chili that had set in fbl- 
lowii^ the recent U.S. bombing of 


Beijing’s embassy in Belwade at the 
height of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation (NATO)-sponsored strikes 
on Kosovo. 

The direct outcome of the Jiang- 
Clinton summit was that the two coun¬ 
tries resumed their dialogue, which had 
been stalled since the U.S. missile attack, 
on the sensitive question of the admission 
of the world’s most populous nation into 
the World Trade Organisation (WTO). 
China has made it abundantly clear now 
that it can and will join the WTO as a 
developing country with the privilege of 
balancing its rights and obligations as a 
potential member. The U.S.-China 
debate on the issue of “rights and oblig¬ 
ations” is the “sticking point”, according 
to Chinese Foreign Minister Tang 
Jiaxuan. 

Much as China valued the resump¬ 
tion of talks - the issue of its WTO mem¬ 
bership has been on hold for almost 13 
years, according to Beijing - the Jiang- 
Clinton summit was more significant in 
other ways as viewed by both sides. While 
Ginton reaffirmed Washington’s one- 
China policy and indicated a preference 
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U.S. President Bill Clinton wHIi Chinese President Jiang Zemin. 


for a resolution of the dispute between 
China and Taiwan through peaceful 
means and through dialogue, Jiang 
minced no words in asserting that China 
would not renounce the right to use force 
to settle the Taiwan question if Taipei did 
not retract its latest pronouncements call¬ 
ing for state-to-state relations between 
the two sides. China regards Taiwan as a 
recalcitrant province that should be re¬ 
united with the mainland. Jiang insisted 
during his talks with Clinton that any 
move by Taiwan to annul its own call for 
a de facto creation of two Chinas must be 
credible, too, with no trace of doubt 
about the finality of such an about turn. 

Beyond these trade and territorial 
issues ofdirect concern to China, Clinton 
proposed to Jiang that they resume their 
parleys, suspended since the Belgrade 
incident, on the whole gamut of the 
“arms control agenda”. This, according 
to Clinton, would cover the 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty, which 
the U.S. would like China to sign. 

For the U.S., China’s explicit adher¬ 
ence to the Chemical Weapons 
Convention, which it had already acced¬ 
ed to, would be of no less concern. 
Accepting China as a sovereign equal if 
not a political peer, Clinton su^ested to 
Jiang that the two countries resume talks 
on the South Asian arms race too. Jiang, 
according to a U.S. spokesman, men¬ 
tioned South Asia as an area of Chinese 
concern in the international arms control 
domain. 

The U.S. National Security Adviser, 
Sam el Berger, annotated Clinton’s con- 
over South Asia to mean that 
wB ngton’s policy reference was to 


engage in talks with Beijing and to “get 
them to cut off nuclear (arms) coopera¬ 
tion with Pakistan.” By design or over¬ 
sight, Tang, while answering a question 
by this correspondent on the South Asian 
dimension of the U.S.-China arms con¬ 
trol agenda, did not make any mention 
of this aspect of Clinton’s exchanges with 
Jiang. Tang said that Jiang was categoric 
that China adopted a principled stand 
that restraint by India and Pakistan 
would be conducive to peace and stabil¬ 
ity in South Asia. He said China’s posi¬ 
tion was that peaceful means should be 
adopted by India and Pakistan to resolve 
the Kashmir dispute. 

South Asian arms control, especially 
the nuclear dimension, is a relatively new 
aspect of the U.S.-China dialogue with¬ 
in the larger topic of international arma¬ 
ment restraint. Given the recent power 
shift in regional politics, China’s partici¬ 
pation in a dialogue with the U.S. on 
global arms control issues including the 
India-Pakistan question may be indica¬ 
tive of some sort of a supcr-lc^e dis¬ 
cussions between the two. 

However, the relevance of a planned 
new Sino-Indian strategic dialogue 
remains unaffected if a comment by a 
spokeswoman of the Chinese Foreign 
Ministry is any guide. She confirmed in 
Auckland that China and India had 
agreed in June on the need for mutual 
consultations on “security” issues. 

I F the Clinton-Jiang summit sparked 
considerable diplomatic interest, the 
tripartite summit between Clinton, 
Japanese Prime Minister Keizo Obuchi 
and the South Korean'leader, Kim Dae- 


I 


% Jung, on North Korea’s suspected prepa- 
I rations for the test flight of a long-range 
I ballistic missile did not evoke the same 
I kind of interest in Auckland, although 
i the subject was considered important. In 
fact, the Japanese leader, who had 
matched American diplomacy at the pre¬ 
vious summit, did not announce any new 
plans in Auckland, which his American 
critics would have dismissed as another 
manifestation of textbook diplomacy. 

While the conventional wisdom was 
that the Auckland meet would be remem¬ 
bered as the summit on East Timor, 
Clinton, who was jt his customary best 
in admiring New ^aland’s unique wel¬ 
come ceremonies featuring the culture of 
the land’s indigenous people and not that 
of its white settlers, did not leave an 
impression, especially because he would 
not commit American troops for a U.N. 
deployment in East Timor. 
“Globalisation of Democracy” was a 
theme he elaborated upon, but the 
rhetoric sounded somewhat surrealistic 
like a variant of George Kennan’s “con¬ 
tainment” phraseology in relation to 
Communism - this time, it was a con¬ 
tainment of bad regimes. 

O N the economic front, the APEC 
forum pledged to press for a three- 
year new round of multilateral negotia¬ 
tions under the auspices of the WTO for 
the purpose of evolving a “single pack¬ 
age” of measures. Accounting for 45 per 
cent of the total globalised trade and com¬ 
posed of such economic superpowers as 
the U.S. and Japan besides notable 
activists such as Canada as also emerging 
economies such as China, APEC gave a 
collective call for the elimination of agri¬ 
cultural expon subsidies through WTO- 
spohsored negotiations. 

Also celebrating a decade of 
“unprecedented cooperation” in the 
Asia-Pacific region in pursuit of a “vision 
of stability, security and prosperity”, the 
leaders of the forum’s 21 sovereign coun¬ 
tries as also non-sovereign entities such as 
Taiwan and Hong Kong renewed their 
common commitment towards strength¬ 
ening their respective markets and toning 
up the financial markets. 

The most important expression of a 
collecdve resolve was the “reconfiimation” 
of die “commitment to achieve die Bogor 
Goals of free and open trade and invest¬ 
ment by 20l6f2020 A.D.” To underscore 
this, the “economic leaders” outlined prin- 
ciples to enhance compeddon and roula- 
tory reform. Trade fo^tadpn was a 
new refiain at the summit ■ 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 


A plea to the LTTE 

In an unprecedented step, Amnesty Internationol urges the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam to spare the 
lives of those who may be on the terrorist organisation's hit-list. 


D.B.S. JEYARAJ 


A mnesty international, the 
London-based human rights organ¬ 
isation, issued in August a direct appeal 
to the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam 
(LTTE), that has acquired over the years 
a reputation of being one of the most 
ruthless guerilla organisations in the 
world. The appeal was extraordinary in 
three respects. 

First, it was unusual for Amnesty to 
direct such an appeal to an organisation 
that has no legal basis to be considered a 
dejure entity. Usually Amnesty’s appeals 
pertain to alleged human rights violations 
by sovereign states and their duly consti¬ 
tuted governments. Basically a guerilla 
outfit, the LTTE is at best a sort of non¬ 
governmental organisation tliat is enti¬ 
tled to certain “belligerent rights” as a 
consequence of its protracted military 
campaign, during the course of which it 
established territorial control over certain 
parts of Sri Lanka. 

Secondly, the appeal was in essence a 
pre-emptive move against the LTTE. It 
was not a case of Amnesty merely react¬ 
ing to a past event; the appeal was based 
on a prognosis for the future. The 
Amnesty communique highlighted the 
civilian status of certain Tamil politi¬ 
cians, mentioning them by name, and of 
other unnamed persons Ming under that 
category, and appealed to the Tigers not 
to assassinate them. Taking into account 
the record. Amnesty is clearly trying to 
prevent further such incidents - again an 
unusual'move. 

Thirdly, Artuiesty expanded the 
scope of its appeal by not restricting it to 
just the LTliE’s intemational secretariat 
based in Britain but mending it to sev¬ 
eral other branch and front ofnces of the 
Tigers - in France, Gmada, Denmark, 
Switzerland, Norway, Australia, 
Germany and the Netherlands. Amnesty 
issued the appeal as a proactive venture 
and as a mearu tp exert pressure on the 
LITE on as many fronts ,,as possible. 
Since theTigeriuerarchy in du Nordiem 


mainland of the Wanni was neither visi¬ 
ble nor accountable for incidents, pres¬ 
sure was being exerted on the more 
vulnerable Tiger agencies in the west. 

A S is the consequence of most such 
appeals issued by Amnesty, the 
LTTE addresses mentioned are receiving 
a flood of letters from members of the 
Amnesty’s network living in many parts 
of the world. This is perhaps the first time 
that the overseas branches of the LTTE 
are being subjected to humanitarian pres¬ 
sure inspired by Amnesty. Usually, Tiger 
propagandists use Amnesty appeals con¬ 
cerning human rights violations by the 
Sri Lankan state and its organs for their 
own purposes. 

Wienever charged with human 
rights violations, it has been a routine ruse 
for the LTTE to condone itself on the 
grounds that it was a government in the 
making and that having to conduct a lib¬ 
eration struggle against overwhelming 
odds, it was not always possible to adhere 
to human rights tenets. While disclaim¬ 
ing any responsibility to adhere to the 
principles of human rights on those 
grounds, the Tigers, on the other hand, 
insist that they and they alone should be 
recognised as the sole representatives of 
Tamils and that Tamil Eelam was already 
a defacto reality. The killing of perceived 
opponents and dissidents from the Sn 
Lankan Tamil community 
is a brutal manifestation of 
this objective. The LTTE 
has for quite some time got¬ 
ten away with such dual 
condua, and the Amnesty 
appeal in a way attempts to 
check that. The LTTE is 
forced to accept the reality 
that there are some univer¬ 
sal rights it must recognise 
if it wants the civilised 
world to accept its bona 
fides. 

That the overseas 
branches of the LTTE are 
feeling the pressure inspired 
by the Amnesty seems evi¬ 


dent from the reaction of some of its min¬ 
ions. I’he Tiger weekly Eeia Murasu and 
fortnightly Ulagathamilar, published 
from Pans and Toronto respectively, 
have written editorials criticising the 
Amnesty appeal. Awebsite maintained by 
N. Satyendra in Britain has launched a 
frontal assault on Amnesty International. 
Satyendra was the Tamil Eelam 
Liberation Organisation (TELO) repre¬ 
sentative at the Thimphu talks of 1989. 
His abrasive behaviour at the talks con¬ 
tributed greatly to its collapse, and later 
Satyendra was issued a deportation order 
by New Delhi. But he had left India 
before it could be served on him. Now he 
is an LTTE supporter, and in a bid per¬ 
haps to outlive his TELO past, Satyendra 
at times is more strident than LTTE 
supremo V. Prabakaran himself. 

The Amnesty appeal to the LTTE is 
based on the premise that owing to their 
civilian status most of the Tamil non- 
LTTE political leaders are entitled to full 
protection under international human 
rights laws. Of its own volition, the LTTE 
had agreed to adhere to the Geneva 
Convention, which among other things 
has set down rules regarding the treat¬ 
ment of civilians in troubled situations. 
Although the LTTE runs neither a dejure 
nor a de facto government, it had in 
February 1988 unilaterally announced 
and given guarantees to relevant institu¬ 
tions that it would abide 
by the provisions of the 
Geneva Convention, as 
also its optional proto¬ 
cols one and two. The 
LTTE engaged in this 
manoeuvre during the 
height of its conftonu- 
don with the Indian 
Peace Keeping Force for 
reasons unknown. 
Nevertheless, it is now 
bound to that commit¬ 
ment in the internadon- 
al perception. 

Even as Amnesty 
condemned the execu- 
dons and is now trying to 
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A relentless campaign 


prevent further killings, it is clear that this 
stance is based upon its principled oppo¬ 
sition to the death penalty, whether offi¬ 
cially or unofficially imposed. When 
death sentences were passed on five sol¬ 
diers convicted for the rape and murder 
of the 19-year-old jaffna schoolgirl, 
Krishanthy Kumaraswamy, and the 
killing of her mother, brother and neigh¬ 
bour, Amnesty promptly issued an appeal 
against the death sentence. Since the 
penalty itself was reintroduced in Sri 
Lanka, Amnesty also lodged a public 
appeal urging that it be repealed. 
Amnesty secretary-general Pierre Sane 
wrote directly to Chandrika 
Kumaratunga, imploring her to revise the 
position. Sane also pointed out that it 
was not possible “for a government to 
respect human rights and execute pris¬ 
oners at the same time.” 

T he Amnesty appeal is based on 
Anicle 3 of the Geneva Convention, 

1940, that enshrines the protective prin¬ 
ciples of individuals in a conflict situa¬ 
tion. Article 3 forbids governments and 
armed opposition groups from indulging 
in torture or killing of civilians not tak¬ 
ing part in hostilities. It is in this context 
that Amnesty has mentioned the names 
of cenain individual Tamil politicians 
and Tamil political leaders in general as 
perceived targets of the LTTE. It has also 
made clear that its initiative should in no 
way be interpreted as an endorsement of 
them or their parties. Amnesty believes 
that the LTTE’s attacks arc in clear vio¬ 
lation of international human rights laws 
against killing anyone not directly 
involved in hostilities. 

In the Sri Lankan context, there are 
certain difficulties in trying to define who 
a “civilian” is. For instance. President 
Chandrika Kumaratunga as head of the 
armed forces or other ministers partici¬ 
pating in National Security Council 
meetings may not panicipate in active 
combat but are they strictly “civilians”? 
Also some Tamil political party members 
also double up as paramilitary or auxil¬ 
iary soldiers. Some politicians are former 
guerillas and carry personal weapons. 
Many have armed bodyguards. Defining 
these “civilians” is an intricate exercise. 

Yet, the fact that some elected offi¬ 
cials or office-bearers of political parties 
carry arms or possess bodyguards is not a 
criterion for negating civilian status. 
Amnesty feels. A clear distinction, how- 
eve has to be drawn between “combat¬ 
ant filers” such as Manickathasan of the 
, le’s Liberation Organisation of 


D.B.S. JEYAIAJ 


A mnesty international has been 
conducting an intensive campaign 
to get the death sentence awarded to four 
persons - S. Nalini (33) and Perarivalan 
.(24) (Indian nationals) and Nalini’s 
husband Murugan (28) and Santhan 
(28) (Sri Lankans) - in the Ri^ivGandhi 
assassination case commuted to life 
imprisonment. This campaip is based 
on the organisation’s prindpled opposi¬ 
tion to the death penalty and its aim to 
redress certain perceiv^ flaws in the 
judicial process in die matter. 

Amnes^ has opposed die death 
penalty ancl in all cases in all countria 
on the ground that it is a violation of the 
right to life and the right not to be sub- 
j^ted to cruel, inhuman or d^rading 
treatment or punishment. The oigani- 
sation has time and again tried to 
mobilise the global collective conscience 
to express unconditional opjwsition to 
the oeath penalty as a violation of the 
ri^t to life, emphasising that the pun¬ 
ishment is never known to have acted as 
a deterrent or to have established tet- 
ributive justice. 

Amnesty has given special attention 

Tamil Eelam (PLOTE) and Razeck of the 
Eelam People’s Revolutionary Liberation 
Front (EPRLF) as opposed to the patent¬ 
ly non-violent Tamil United Liberation 
Front (TULF) and other “non-combat¬ 
ant”, political wing leaders such as 
Siddharthan of the PLOTE and Suresh 
Premachandran of the EPRLF. In any 
event. Amnesty has gone ahead with its 
proactive initiative b^use it discerns a 
clear pattern in die LTTE’s killings that 
show no signs of stopping and because it 
feels it is imperative to prevent them rather 
than issue condemnatoiy statements. 

The recommended action is to send 
tel^ams, telex and fax messages and 
express and airmail letters to the LTTE 
offices abroad. Amnesty has proposed 
that certain provisions be included in the 
recommended missives. They are: 

(a) Explaining that Amnaty’s action 
on behalf of the persons allegedly under 
LTTE threat conforms to obligations 
under international humanitarian law; 

(b) Gindemning the deliberate and 
arbitrary killing of political leaders; 

(c) Expressing concern for tfie lives of 


to the Rajiv Gandhi murder trial ever 
since the due process of law was initiat¬ 
ed. It has issu^ press releases and com¬ 
muniques calling for intemational 
action whenever the need arose in its 
perception. Its latest and most compre¬ 
hensive report andconnocted appeal was 
issued on August 12 (AI Index ASA 
20/32/99). In the seven-p^ report, the 
organisation has traced the progress of 
the Rajiv Gandhi tria^ the trial court 
convictions, the Supreme Giurt appeal 
and the subsequent verdict While bdng 
attentive to the perceivol flaws in the 
judicial process. Amnesty has, however, 
focussed mote attention on getting the 
death sentences commuted. 

It has expressed concern that while 
Nalini, Murugan, Perarivalan and 
Santhan were acquitted by the Supreme 
Court of offences under the Terrorist 
and Disruptive Activities (Prevention) 
Act (TADA|, the Supreme Court fiuled 
to consider the mcompatibility of cer¬ 
tain provisions of TADA with interna¬ 
tional standards for fair trial when it held 
that thdr trial under those provisions 
should not be called into question. 

“To confirm sentences of deadt 
imposed after a trial held under provi- 


N. Raviraj of the TULF (Acting Mayor 
of Jaffna), R. Sambandan (the TULF MP 
for Trincomalee), Y. Balachandran (the 
PLOTE MP for Wanni), K. Sivajilingam 
(the TELO chairman for the 
Vclvcttithurai Urban Council), V. 
Anandasangari (acting president of the 
TULF) and other politicians reportedly 
under LTTE threat; 

(d) Urging the LTTE leadership to 
issue a clear statement condemning the 
deliberate and arbitrary killings of all 
civilians including politicians not taking 
part in the hostilities; 

(e) Appealing to the LTTE for an 
immediate halt to attacks on people tak¬ 
ing no direct part in hostilities by the 
LTTE or by forces under the LTTE con¬ 
trol. The latter clause has been necessi¬ 
tated by the faa that in many cases the 
LTTE claims non-involvement in an 
attack while the foul play is conducted by 
satellite outfits such as Sangilian, Ellalan 
and Pandara Vanniyan “Padaigaf. It is 
well known th at the se names are bandied 
about by the LTTE in a puerile attempt 
to absolve itsdf of any blame. 
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sions of a law which has tiow lapsed ibl> 
lowing widespread cridcism front 
nadoi^ and international human 
nghts bodies dut it denial the right to 
a fair trial, is nianifi»d}' unsound.” 
Amnesty has stated. 

While reiterating that coital pun< 
ishment is based on a misgtiided per- 
eepdon that the death penalty is an 
appropriate means of deterrence or ret- 
ricHidott, Amnesty has also pointed out 
thu though the Supreme Court has 
ruled that the death pouJty could be 
applied only in die "rarest of the rarest 
cases”, at least a dozen executions are 
carried out in India every year. It also 
draws attendon to the United Nadoiu 
Commission on Human Ri^ts urging 
governments to impose a moratt^um 
on execudons, and has requested India 
to abolish the death penalty. 

Evenas Amnesty spearheadsacam- 
paign to get the death sentences com¬ 
muted, the stay on the death sentence 
on the four convicts has been extend¬ 
ed as a consequence of periodic appeals. 

Amnesty hopes the Supreme 
Court will review the petition in the 
light of the concerns raised, and it has 
called upon the President of India to 
exercise his powers to commute^the 
death sentences in case the peddon is 
rejected. ■ 

Ingrid Massage, the Amnesty 
Intcmadonal ofRcial in charge of the Sri 
Lanka desk in London, when contacted 
said; “There is a grave concern in the inter- 
nadonai community about the condnu- 
ing, deliberate and targeted attacks on 
cMians like Dr. Neclan Tiruchelvam or 
the local councillors in Jaffna. There is no 
way that the LTTE can commit such 
killings and at the same time maintain that 
it abides by the Geneva Convendon.” 

A MNESTY’S immediate concern for 
the lives of certain Tamil politicians 
has been necessitated by the prevailing 
circumstances. The LTTE has been issu¬ 
ing nodees calling on these polidcians to 
resign or face the consequences. Many of 
them have received threatening lencrs 
and telephone calls in the name of the 
LTTE or its fellow travellers. Neelan 
Tiruchelvam, who was killed on July 29, 
was under a threat too. Amnesty ap pears 
to be building up pressure on tne LTTE 
in order to deter possible plam to exter- 
minaw these people. 

Although many prominent ^lidcal 


leaders, including Chandrika 
Kumaratunga and Foreign Minister 
Lakshman Kadirgamar, are under con- 
dnuous threat, the current political situ¬ 
ation makes lesser politicians, mainly 
Tamils, imminent targets. According to 
political analysts, the LTTE is perhaps in 
its most virulent phase. The brunt of their 
violence would seem to be directed at fel¬ 
low Tamils rather than the so-called main 
enemy, the Sinhala state. 

The LTTE finds that in spite of years 
of fighting and innumerable losses, it is 
nowhere in sight of its political objeedve. 
What is more, it finds itself increasingly 
alienated from international opinion. 
The territory controlled by it in Sri Lanka 
has shrunk considerably. Although by no 
means a spent force, the LTTE is certain 
that the process of decline has begun. 
Furthermore, there is a possibility that the 
dcvoludon package may be implement¬ 
ed bypassing the Tigers. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, the resulting political 
frustration seeks to target perceived 
scapegoats for this state of afi^rs. The tra¬ 
dition in Tamil politics has been to blame 
forces or individuals among the commu¬ 
nity or the internal enemy as the source 
of all troubles. Therefore, the LTTE has 
apparendy turned its wrath on Tamils 
v^o are a hindrance to their goal. After 
all, Prabakaran had his baptism of fire by 
gunning down former Jaffna Mayor 
Alfred Ouraiappah on July 27, 1975. 
Tamil killings have continued for nearly 
two decades. 

The LTTE has its own motives for 
targedng Tamil polidcal patties. 
According to the Editor of Ltfiia 
Guardian, Dayan Jayatilleke, “the 
LTTE’s plan is to monopolise the Tamil 
nationalisdc space and present the 
Colombo-Delhi-Washington axis with a 
fait accompli and force the latter to arrive 
at a modus vivendi with it. The LTTE’s 
goal goes beyond the limited objective of 
monopolising the Tamil polidcal space 
ahead of any talks with the Sri Lankan 
Government.” 

Jayatilleke, in a newspaper interview, 
went on to say; “The killings are a signal 
to G}lombo to stop propping up the 
TULF, the EPDP, the EPRLF, the 
PLOTE and the TELO as alternative 
Tamil formations to work its dcvoludon 
and other polidcal plans for the Tamils 
in the face of the L’TTE’s hostility. As 
regards New Delhi, the LTTE thinks that 
the BJP-led government is friendly, but 
South Bloclcs powerful bureaucracy is 
hi^y suspea in its eyes. I t is to Indian 
officialdom that the LTTE attributes the 


routine extension of the ban on it. The 
LTTE is trying to make India see the futil¬ 
ity of propping up groups like the TULF 
and the EPRLF. To the U.S., the assassi¬ 
nations are a signal to suggest that the 
LTTE cannot be rejected and ignored but 
has to be constructively engaged.” 

If the prognosis about the LTTE’s 
current hostility is correct then some 
more killings can be expected. In that 
context, Amnesty’s apped is a desperate 
measure enacted under desperate cir¬ 
cumstances to mobilise international 
opinion against the LTTE and prevent a 
bloodbath of Tamil innocents. What is 
funher needed is for the Amnesty initia¬ 
tive to be supponed by other human 
rights and non-governmental organisa¬ 
tions too. Only a world wide campaign 
of great proportions can possibly contain 
the bloody strategy. Though some would 
say that the neo-foscist LTTE would not 
respect even international opinion, it 
does seem worthwhile to make such an 
attempt, however quixotic it may appear. 

There arc two other issues in this 
regard. One, the Sri Lankan government 
must wake up to the imminent danger 
most Tamil politicians are in and provide 
them adequate security. The TULF with 
its “unarmed democracy” policy is par¬ 
ticularly vulnerable. The second issue 
relates to developments in India, notably 
Tamil Nadu. The Tamil Nationalist 
Movement led by P. Nedumatan, a long¬ 
time supporter of the Tamil Eelam and 
LTTE cause, is currendy eng^d in a 
campaign to get the death sentences 
imposed on four persons convicted in the 
Rajiv Gandhi assassination stopped. As 
part of this campaign, Nedumaran and 
other like-minded persons have been 
arguing strongly against the concept of 
capital punishment. In that process, some 
eloquent and emotional points have been 
made regarding the sanaity of human 
life, how no one has the right to deprive 
a person of life and how killing someone 
does not deter the cause and so on. Now, 
the life and death question before these 
people is whether the same yardstick docs 
not apply to the LTTE. If death sentences 
impost after due process are a matter of 
objection, then what is to be done in the 
case of Tiger killings that are arbitrarily 
executed.^ If the supporters of the LTTE 
who are clamouring for eradication of 
capital punishment in India can prevail 
upon the LTTE too to implement a 
moratorium on civilian killings, then it 
would provide a reprieve for many belea¬ 
guered persons bn the brink of death in 
Sri Lanka and elsewhere. ■ 
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A no-win situation 

Bringing peace to the northeastern region of Sri Lanko requires 
more than a smart military operation. Lack of progress on the 
political front has created a no-win situation here. 

y.S. SAMBANDAN 


in Colombo 


ORTHEASTERN Sri Lanka is 
going through a painful phase, 
marked by an impasse, in both political 
and military terms. With the country set 
to face national and presidential elections 
in the year ahead, it is possible that posi¬ 
tions will harden among both the sepa¬ 
ratist Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam 
(LTTE) and the Government. The 
Opposition United National Party 
(UNP), whose endorse¬ 
ment of the policy deci¬ 
sions taken by the ruling 
People’s Alliance (P.A.) is 
crucial to resolving the cri¬ 
sis, is also expected to 
adopt a tough stand. 

Exactly a year ago, fol¬ 
lowing a fierce batde 
between government 
troops and the separatists, 

Killinochchi and Manku- 
1am changed hands. While 
Killinochchi came under 
the control of the LTTE, 
the government regained 
Mankulam. 

Since then nothing much has hap¬ 
pened to alter the situation. But the secu¬ 
rity forces have scored a string ofsuccesses 
in the Wanni area, regaining chunks of 
territory from the Tigers. The crucial gain 
was the retaking of Madhu, a pilgrim cen¬ 
tre in Mannar district. 

In the second week of September, the 
security forces started a fifth round of 
Rana Gosa (Battle Cry) operations in the 
Wanni area comprising four northern 
districts. The previous such operation 
had been conducted with remarkable 
ease. Going by reports coming ftom the 
northeastern area, Rana Gosa V has not 
made much gains as the LTTE has put 
up stiff resistance. 

(Report|ige on military operations is 
largely confined tc^formation based on 




secondary sources as journalists are not 
permitted to enter the areas until after the 
completion of a military operation. 
Moreover, censorship of news related to 
military operations has been in place since 
June 1999.) 

The Defence Ministry said that the 
troops “advanced from general areas 
north and east of Welimarandamadu 
Tank and general areas east of 
Periyamadu tank”. Indications are that 
the total number of casualties on both 
sides could well be above 150. 

Heavy casualties have been reported 
ftom the northern Mannar 
distria, where a fresh 
offensive was launched on 
September 12. The opera- 
don has strategic signifi¬ 
cance in that it seeb to 
cover areas which would, if 
successfully penetrated, 
lead to the opening of a 
much-needed main sup¬ 
ply route to the northern 
Jaffna peninsula. 

The operation 
launched in September 
1998 implied a rethinking 
on the part of the govern¬ 
ment with regard to its 
plans to open a main supply route to Jafftia 
through a series of offensives called 
Operation Jaya Sikutu (Sure Victoiy). 
After Operation Jaya Sikutu was gjven up, 
the western offensive was launch^, and it 
has been widely perceived as one aimed at 
opening a main supply route along the 
western coast. 

Operation Rana Gosa also marbashift 
in military strategy after the Killinochclu 
operations in that m earlier approach to 
open a main supply route along the Kandy- 
Jaffiia road, which runs throu^ the Tiger 
heartland, was abandoned in favour of a 
more practical western route. 

Bringing peace to the troubled north¬ 
eastern region would require more than 
a smart and successftil military operation. 
While the military advance is crucial, 




equally important would be the progress 
made on a resolution of the political 
issues. Unfortunately, nothing has hap¬ 
pened on this front as the gods of both 
the government and the LTTE have 
remained unachievable. 

For its part, the government is keen 
on a solution within a framework that 
envisages a united but non-unitary 
nation, while the Tigers remain commit¬ 
ted to their separatist agenda. And so the 
attrition continues. 

So it is imperative for the government 
to address the ground realities in the 
northeastern region, especially the situa¬ 
tion faced by civilians living under the 
LTTE’s sway. Regulations on fishing, 
and movement between the government- 
held and LTTE-held areas, lack of prop¬ 
er transportation focilities between Jaffna 
and the rest of the island and mounting 
pressures on the food delivery system are 
but early manifestations of more trouble 
ahead. 

The advantage now lies with the mil¬ 
itary, successive operations having erod¬ 
ed the territorial base of the LTTE. With 
the ongoing military thrust, the efficacy 
of the civil administration, already hand¬ 
icapped as a result of the government hav¬ 
ing to run basic affairs in an essentially 
enemy-held area, has been further affect¬ 
ed. The prevailing no-win situation, 
according to Tamil politicians, could 
help the LTTE to try to prove that it has 
a presence all over the northeast. This 
could impel it to launch attach on eco¬ 
nomic installations and security person¬ 
nel, as was seen in a recent attack on a 
police station in Trincomalee. 

By systematically dismembering the 
other militant groups, the LTTE is bet¬ 
ter placed to claim die status of the “sole 
representative of the Tamils”. The assas¬ 
sination of br. Neelan Tiruchelvam, 
senior leader of the Tamil United 
Liberation Front (TULF), and diose of 
Razeek of the Eelam People’s 
Revolutionary Liberation Front and 
Manickathasan of the People’s 
Liberation Organisati on ofT amil Eelam 
are indicators of the LTTE’s unwilling¬ 
ness to accommodate an alternative lead¬ 
ership for Tamils, either politically or 
militarily. 

However, the present delicate balance 
and un ceroin ty could, change dramatically 
if die LTTE were to strike at any Army 
camp. Mil itaty sttatepsts ate in no doubt 
about the LTTE’s capabtlitia. The question 
now is when and where it will strike. B 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 


An Islamist agenda for Dagestan 

The recent spate of explosions in Russia is believed to be the handiwork of Islamist fundamentalists intent 
on liberating the province of Dageston and creating an Islamic state in the north Caucasus region. 


JOHN CHERIAN 


R USSIA’S ongoing battle against 
Islamist separatist forces in the south¬ 
ern province of Dagestan is assuming 
dangerous dimensions. In the second 
week of September, two multi-storeyed 
apartment buildings were destroyed by 
bombs, killing more than 150 innocent 
civilians. In August, a bomb had 
destroyed an apartment building in 
southern Russia. In the first week of 
I September, a bomb exploded in an up¬ 
market shopping complex near the 
Kremlin. These attacks have all occurred 
after Russia intensified its war against the 
Islamist militants who had crossed into 
Dagesun from Chechnya. 

Russian Prime Minister Vladimir 
Putin has said that the bombings were “a 
clear terrorist attack”. President Boris 
Yeltsin said on television that Russia was 
dealing with “wild, criminal terrorists” 
and has ordered the Interior Ministry to 
set up a speaal team to protea nuclear 
power stations, railway stations, oil 
pipelines and other strategic installations. 
Panic seems to have set over Moscow, 
after the recent explosions. A few days 
before the blast on September 13, 
Khattab, a Jordanian-born militant of 
Chechen origin and a leader of the sepa¬ 
ratists, had warned that the fight was no 
longer confined to Russian military tar¬ 
gets. The Russian media quoted Khattab 
as saying: “Let Russia await our explo¬ 
sions blasting through their cities.” 

However, the rebek have issued a 
statement denying their hand in the ter¬ 
ror campaign in Moscow and other 
Russian cities but the bombings, from all 
indications, are the handiwork of the 
fundamentalists who waift to ignite a 
secessionist war in northern Caucasus. ) 
Russian authorities claim that the insur- | 
reaion is spearheaded by “Wahhabites”. | 
The “WaMttbi” school of Islam has its I 
origin in Saudi Arabia and its interpreta-1 
tion of Islam is the most “rigid”. “ 
Althou^ the Saudi Govemmoit also 
sweats by Wahhabism, many Sa^iu feel 
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that their government is% 
not adhering to a pure| 
form of Islam. In fact,^ 
some radical proponents of ^ 
Wahhabism, like Osama 
bin Laden, are sworn ene¬ 
mies of the royal family in 
Saudi Arabia. 


in 

in 


T he trouble 

Dagestan started 
early August, when several 
villages in Botlikh district 
were raided by 1,500- 
2,000 heavily armed fight¬ 
ers from Chechnya. 

Reports say that the 
invaders were mainly hard¬ 
ened Chechen fighters 
owing allegiance to a 
Chechen warlord, Shamil 
Basayev. According to 
Russian officials, there are 
some Arab fighters also. 

Their aim is to create an 
“independent Republic of 
Dagestan”. 

Dispersed by the 
Russian federal forces, the 
fighters retreated to the 
Dagestani setdements of 
Karamakhi, Chaban- 
makhi and Kadar. According to the| 
Russian media, these areas are “the bul-| 
wark of Wahhabism” in the northern^ 
Caucasus. Sharia law is already in place| 
here. In fact, many Russian commen-j 
tators point out that Moscow had becn| 
too complacent about the activities oF 
the Wahhabites. A senior official in the 
Interior Ministry said that 43 million 
roubles were stolen from the pension 
fund of Dagestan and used to finance 
the formation of a detachment of 50 
rebels who were to fight in Botlikh dis¬ 
trict. 

When the local administration was 
thrown out in Karamakhi and 
Chabanmakhi two years ago and the 
Islamist announced the formation of 
“an independent Islamic territory”, 
Moscow was not too concerned. But 
after the recent large-scale incursions 
from Chechnya, the Wahhabites in 
Dagestan started openly supporting 
the call for the creation of an Islamic 
republic. Documents seized fiom the 
insuigents show that the ultimate aim 
of the rebels is to create an Islamic state 
comprising the entire north Caucasus. 

It was only in August that the 
I ssian authorities realised the gravity 
f situadon and decided to clear the 



President Boris Yeltsin. Some people in Moscow think that Yeltsin Is 
using Dagestan as a diversionary ploy, in view of the exigencies of 
domestic politics. 



Chechen President Aslan Mashkadov. He Is 
considered to be a moderato In the poHUes of 
the region. 


rebels from the “indepen¬ 
dent Islamic territory”, 
Russian federal authorities 
used helicopters and mis¬ 
sile artillery guns to attack 
rebel positions in 
Karamakhi and Chaban¬ 
makhi. 

Ramazan Abdulad- 
pov, chairman of the 
Council of the Assembly of 
the People of Russia, said 
that the Islamists in the 
Caucasus are generously 
suppoKed by foreign fun¬ 
damentalist organisations 
in Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, 
the United Arab Emirates, 
United States, Britain and 
Germany. “Their leaders 
support these extremists, 
knowing very well that he 
who rules Dagestan rules 
the north Caucasus. Their 
goal is to destabilise the 
region,” he said. 

In August, Russia sent 
letters to the Group of 
Seven Countries, the 
European Union and the 
Organisation of Islamic 
Conference, asserting that 
the rebels in Dagestan were backed by 
Islamic states. The letter claimed “that 
irrefutable evidence attest that the ter¬ 
rorists are receiving financial, material 
and other assistance from outside”. 
During the Chechen uprising, coun¬ 
tries like Turkey were luiown to have 
provided assistance to the rebels there. 
The letter also conveys Russia’s desire 
to portray itself as a bulwark against 
ramp^ing Islamic militancy in 
Europe. 

In Moscow, questions are being 
asked about the serious security lapse 
which first allowed the rebels to sneak 
in from Chechnya across the heavily 
fortified borders. Yeltsin has cridcised 
the “carelessness of the military” but 
some in Moscow are of the opinion 
that due to the exigencies in domestic 
politics, the Kremlin may have tried to 
use Dagestan as a diversionary ploy. 
Yeltsin seems to have grossly miscal¬ 
culated. 

T he Dagestan conflict is also 
deeply enmeshed with the prob¬ 
lem in Chechnya. The “dlf facto” inde¬ 
pendent tepublic of Chechnya is now 
an important player in thevoladle pol¬ 
itics of the re^on. Although no coun* 
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try has accorded it recognition, its very 
existence as an Islamic entity has been a 
source of encour^ement for the other 
“republics” in the region. The violent pol¬ 
itics of Chechnya hi also spilled over to 
neighbouring territories. Dagestan suf¬ 
fered a lot in the course of the bloody war 
in Chechnya. After the war, Russian 
authorities did not bother to allocate 
additional funds to Dagestan, which is 
one of the poorest r^ions in the country. 

The Chechen President, Aslan 
Mashkadov, is considered a moderate in 
the context of the politics of the region. 
His main rival is Basaycv. Basayev’s real 
aim is to ovenhrow Mashkadov and he is 
using the publicity generated by his 
adventures in Dagestan to further his 
political goals in Chechnya. 

Maskhadov is known to be against 
“Wahhabism” becoming the dominant 
uend in the northern Caucasus and could 
be persuaded to play a more active role in 
curtailing it if he gets cenain tangible 
assurances ftom Moscow. It is rumoured 
that Mashkadov is not averse to a deal 
with Moscow, whereby his state is given 
quasi independence and allowed to run 
its domestic affairs. Basayev, on the 
other hand, talks of an Islamic state 
stretching from the Chechen capital 
Grozny to the Caspian sea. Some of 



Clwelwn nM Khattab. Ha has 
thraatanad Russia vrtth “axploslons 
Uasttoitf tfuough thair cHias”. 


President Yeltsin’s advisers like 
Presidential Council member Emil 
Pain, are already talking loudly about 
allowing Chechnya to “politically 
secede”. Pain also believes that Russia 
must also come to terms with the 
Wahhabites and should try its best “to 
incorporate them into civilised society”. 

For some time, radical Islamists 
have been dreaming of creating a “great 
imamate from sea to shining sea”. A 
senior Russian military analyst, 
Vladimir Lutovinov, has described the 
events in Dagestan as the “first attempt” 
to spread neo-globalist ideas of ortho¬ 
dox Islam to Russia via Chechnya. Their 
main goal is to “liberate” the divided 
and resettled ethnic groups from “the 
colonial pressure” of Russia and to cre¬ 
ate a united Islamic state in Chechnya 
and Dagestan, and subsequently expand 
its borders by incorporating other north 
Caucasian states. 

The Dagestan adventure of the 
Wahhabites rtay have failed this time, 
but as the heinous terrorist aaivities have 
shown, the batde will continue in other 
forms. The rebels are trying to force the 
federal troops to spread along the border 
with Chechnya and involve them in a 
long-drawn-out fight agunst a large 
number of small groups. ■ 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 


A simmering civil war 

The split in the ranks of the rebels fighting President Laurent Kabila and the rift between their 
supporters across the borders have made peace elusive in the Congo despite a ceasefire accord. 


JOHN CHERIAN 


A fter months of painstaking diplo¬ 
macy, ail the reW groups in the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo 
(ORC) signed a ceasefire accord in 
Lusaka, the Zambian capital, in the first 
week of September, The countries open¬ 
ly involved in the war-Rwanda, Uganda, 

Zimbabwe, Angola, Namibia along with 
the Congo - had signed a separate cease¬ 
fire accord in July but fighting continued 
owing to the reluctance of the rebels, 
backed by Uganda and Rwanda, to in 
line (Frontline, July 30). 

The civil war erupted in the Congo a 
year ago, when the rebel 
forces launched a full-scale 
military offensive to over¬ 
throw the government of 
Laurent Kabila who was 
installed in power after a 
similar rebellion in 1997. 

The rebels then overthrew 
the corrupt and dictatorial 
regime of Mobutu Sese 
Seko. 

Observers feel that the 
current ceasefire is a fragile 
one largely because the 
rebels who tried to over¬ 
throw Kabila are now hope¬ 
lessly divided. Tlie Rally for 
Democracy (RCD), the 
main rebel movement, split 
and its leader, Wamba dia 
Wamba, was ousted by 
another hiction. To com¬ 
plicate matten, Uganda 
and Rwanda, which had 
propped up the RCD, have 
developed serious differ¬ 
ences of opinion. The depth 
of their rift was highlighted 
by the fight between their 
armies to take control of 
Kisa^ni, Congo’s third 
biggest city, in ^e second 
week of August. At least 200 
people were reportedly 
killed in the fight. 

Kisanganiisoneofthemain PratidMt Lmimit Kabila. 


centres from which illegally-mined dia¬ 
monds and gold are exported. It is well 
known that many people close to the gov¬ 
ernments involved in the Congolese civil 
war have profited from this illegal trade 
in precious metals and stones. 

Tensions between Uganda and 
Rwanda surfaced when President Yoweri 
Museveni of Uganda started supporting 
the Congolese Liberation Movement 
(MLC), a new rebel group, led by Jean 
Pierre-Bcmba in northern Congo. Large- 
scale fighting broke out when South 
African Foreign Minister Nkosazana 
Zuma visited Kisangani to finalise the 
name of the rebel leader who would sign 



the ceasefire agreement. 

After the split in the RCD, Uganda 
continued to support Wamba dia 
Wamba, while Rwanda, which apparent¬ 
ly played an important role in Wamba’s 
ouster, had propped up Emile Ilunga, a 
medical practitioner from Kabila’s home 
province of Katanga. Uganda helped 
Wamba set up a new headquarters in 
Kisangani. However, Yoweri Museveni 
and Paul Kagame, the Rwandan strong¬ 
man, seem to have sorted out their dif¬ 
ferences for the time being. Museveni and 
Kagame were old friends and comrades- 
in-arms. Kagame was Museveni’s securi¬ 
ty chief when he was fighting in the bush 
^ to overthrow the Ugandan 
£ government in the 1980s. 

I A majority of the rebel 
I leaders are at the moment 
g with the faction led by 
I Ilunga, whose headquarters 
1 are in the rebel-held eastern 
city of Coma. Of the 50 
original founders of the 
RCD, 41 support Ilunga. 
Under the accord, the rebel 
groups are entided to one 
seat each in the proposed 
military council that sm be 
empowered to administer 
and monitor the peace in 
the troubled region. 
However, they have 
demanded more and the 
demand has been rejected 
by the countries that had 
signed the ceasefire agree¬ 
ment. In Lusaka, the 
Afiican leaders had to allow 
all the founding leaders of 
the RCD to sign the cease¬ 
fire accord to break the 
deadlock. Hiere is very lit- 
de chance of the rebel fac¬ 
tions ever a^eeing to 
snpnsor one candidate to 
the powerful military coun¬ 
cil. 

1£ rebels were never 
too popular with the 
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people of the Congo. The RCD, which 
until a couple of months am was in con¬ 
trol of more than half of the country, is 
viewed as a mere appendage of the Tutsi- 
dominated government of Rwanda. 
People believe that Rwanda, because of 
its own domestic compulsions, precipi¬ 
tated the second round of civil war in the 
territoiy of its bigger neighbour. 

Kabila, who rode to power on the 
strength of the predominantly Tutsi 
atmy, was financed and backed by 
Rwanda and Uganda in 1997. The 
Rwandan government did not expea 
Kabila to turn his back on his benefactors 
in less than a year. It was the continuing 
presence of the Hutu extremist groups 
near the border with Rwanda and 
Kabila’s determination to be his own man 
that prompted Rwanda to launch its ill- 


massacred in Kinshasa and Lubumbashi 
in August 1998. One thousand civilians 
were massacred by the southern Kivu by 
Rwandan and rebel forces. Ethnic cleans¬ 
ing in Makobolo in January 1999claimed 
more than 500 lives. 

T he military stalemate combined 
with the growing desire of the inter¬ 
vening countries to extricate themselves 
from the quagmire, has led to the signing 
of the latest ceasefire agreement. The 
countries also seem to have realised the 
futility of finding a military solution to 
the problems of Central Africa. There was 
also the ever increasing danger of the war 
engulfing the entire region. 

As it is, Angola’s intervention in the 
war has encouraged the renegade Unita 
forces to derail the 1994 Lusaka Peace 


bulk of Angolan troops in the Congo. 
Unita’s allies in neighbouring Republic 
of Congo (Brazavifle) have also been 
encouraged to re-ignite the civil war. 
Brazavilfe, the capital, was attacked by 
pro-Unita militias identified with former 
President Pascal Lissouba, who was oust¬ 
ed with Angola’s help. 

In Zimbabwe, domesdc opinion has 
not been favourable to military interven¬ 
tion in the Congo. Even the hitherto pro¬ 
government Zimbabwe Congress of 
Trade Unions has become critical of 
President Robert Mugabe’s policies. 
There were also serious but unsubstanti¬ 
ated allegations that people dose to 
Mugabe and the military establishment 
arc profiting from the war in the Conp. 

In Uganda, the war has considerably 
dented Museveni’s stature. The Western 


conceived attempt to unseat Kabila. In 
1993, to escape retribution from the 
Tutsi-dominated Rwandan army, 
300,000 Hutus had fled to eastern Zaire. 
Many of them later joined the 
Inter^amwe, the dreaded Hutu militia, 
during the 1994 genocide against the 
Tutsis. Rwanda’s goal was to 
prevent a repeat of the hor¬ 
rific events. Kabila, on the 
other hand, wanted to break 
free from the shackles 
imposed by Rwanda. 

Immediately after he got rid 
of his Tutsi advisers a year 
ago, Kabila’s popularity 
soared. 

Rwanda’s attempt to 
ovenhrow Kabila in the 
summer of 1998 had 
prompted five African states 
- in an unprecedented show 
of solidarity - to send troops 
to help him. The five coun¬ 
tries that have been official¬ 
ly or unofficially supporting 
Kabila were Zimbabwe, 

Angola, Namibia, Chad and 
Su^. When the rebels 
swept across the Congo in 
1997 in their successful 
attempt to overthrow 
Mobutu, there was compu- 
atively litde bloodshed. But 
the current war has resulted 
in immense bloodshed. 

Many atrocities, committed 
by both sides, have been doc¬ 
umented. After distancing 
himself ftom his Rwandan j 
mentors, Kabila had started 
demonising the Tutsk iMdc 
Hundreds of Tutsis were agMMnwit 


Accords. Unita launched a full-scale mil¬ 
itary offensive earlier in the year. With 
most of Angola’s elite troops fighting in 
the Congo, Unita opened up new fronts 
and is once again in control of about half 
of Angola. Faced with serious reverses, 
the Angolan Government has recalled the 



toader Ematt Wamba dia Wamba aIgM tha oaaaadra 
agMamant to UiaAa. 


media allege that people close to 
Museveni, including his brother, had 
profited enormously from the war. With 
Ugandan troops heavily deployed inside 
the Congo, rebels opposed to Museveni 
have increased the frequency of their 
attacks inside Uganda. The rebels in 
^ Namibia, encouraged by 
g Unita, tried to seize the 
I Caprivi strip, which is 
I wedged between the borders 
I of Angola, Botswana and 
^ Zambia, in the last week of 
August. Peace in the Congo 
was getting to be an attrac¬ 
tive option for all the major 
players concerned. Fhere 
was also a growing domestic 
pressure in the Congo for a 
negotiated solution. 

But a durable peace may 
be elusive. For Rwanda and 
Uganda, the war has broi^t 
enormous profits, mainly 
through the illegal smug¬ 
gling of gold and diamonds. 
Rwanda will only be satisfied 
after the Interahamwe is sub¬ 
dued. The proposed multi¬ 
lateral peacelcMping force 
will find it extremely diffi¬ 
cult to disarm the extremist 
Hutus and the other guerilla 
groups such as the Mai-Mai, 
fighting on the side of 
Kabila; and the 
Banyamulenge (Tutsis long 
settled in the Congo) and the 
dissident Congo Armed 
Forces, which had broken 
at^ay from the Congolese 
If* army after the fall of 
Mobutu. ■ 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 


A long and winding road 

in Guatemala, which has come a long way from the days of a military dictatorship to a barely 
functioning democracy, the outcome of a nationwide referendum and the scuttling of peace 
accords slow down further progress towards peace and democracy. 


SIDDHARTHA BAVISJUR_ 

JULY 1999, Santa Anita estate, 

I Colomba Costa Cuca.Quczaltenango, 
Guatemala: Looking at Aura Vicente as 
she cradles an infant inside a damp and 
dirty building, it is hard to imagine that 
she was once the first female captain in 
the Revolutionary Organisation of the 
People in Arms (ORPA). “When the 
army kidnapped and murdered my 
father, I had no choice but to flee to the 
mountains near San Marcos,” she says 
softly. It was there that Vicente, then 
known only by her alias, “Juana”, joined 
the Left-wing insurgency that erupted in 
the mid-1960s. She spent the following 
10 years on the run before escaping to 
Mexico. It was only in 1997, following 
the signing of the United Nations-spon- 
sored peace accords, that she could return 
home. Camps scattered across the ver¬ 
dant landscape provide some 1,50,000 
former Guatemalan refugees and demo¬ 
bilised Left-wing combatants a chance to 
lead normal lives once again. 

In December 1996, die Government 
of Guatemala and the Guatemalan 
National Revolutionary Unity (URNG) 
signed the last of a series of peace accords, 
one that promised to bring a “firm and 
lasting peace” to a country that had been 
torn apart by a 36-year-long civil war. 
Some 2,00,000 persons were killed or 
“disappeared” during the bloody conflict; 
hundreds of thousands sou^t refuge 
abroad or in other pans of the country. 

The scope of the accords is impres¬ 
sive. It ranges from a Comprehensive 
Agreement on Human Rights to an 
Agreement on the Identity and Rights of 
Indigenous Peoples, to another on the 
Strer^hening of Civilian Power and on 
the Role of the Armed Forces in a 
Democratic Society. Indeed, there is 
scarcely an area of national life that they 
leave untouched. Such comprehensive¬ 
ness would seem to augur well for the 
ftitu e .of i Guatemala. It would, for 
instaioey imply that the hanh discrimi¬ 


nation that marks this divided society will 
soon be reduced if not eliminated, and 
that its armed forces will have greater 
respect for democratic norms. 

Unfortunately, recent events point to 
a less sanguine outlook. Although 
Guatemala figures among middle- 
income countries in terms of per capita 
income, there is a gross maldistribution 
ofland and income. Such inequalities are 
exacerbated by the cleavage between ladi- 
nos (Spanish-speaking whites or mesti¬ 
zos) and (predominantly Mayan) 
indigenous peoples, and the rural-urban 
divide. 

Three-fourths of Guatemala’s 11 
million citizens live below the poverty 
line; of the 58 per cent of the population 
that lives in extreme poverty, over four- 
fifths is Mayan. The top 10 per cent of 
the population receives 46.4 per cent of 
the national income while the two low¬ 
est quintiles combined get only 7.9 per 
cent. As little as 0.15 per cent of the rural 
population (a little more than 10,000 
people), eng^ed in commercial agricul¬ 
ture, controls as much as 70 per cent of 
agricultural land. 

A 1997 assessment by the Danish 
International Development Agency 
(DANIDA) describes Guatemala as one 
of the most “archaically repressive, unjust 
and racist societies in the western hemi¬ 
sphere.” Agricultural production has 
focussed on exports, leading to a critical 
level of food insecurity. Infant mortality 
rates, illiteracy and malnutrition contin¬ 
ue to be unacceptably high. 

Thus, poverty afflicts the peasant 
more than it does the city-dweller; it hurts 
the indigenous majority much more than 
it does ^e ladino minority. The state has 
done little to improve things. Its spend¬ 
ing on education and health is one of the 
lowest in the r^ion; its capacity to tax, 
redistribute wealth and provide basic ser¬ 
vices to the needy, ft'ighteningly low. 

The unequal distribution of resources 
which, in turn, has led to the concenoa- 
tion of power in the han^ of asmall pri¬ 


vate sector and military elite, was one of 
the main reasons fer the rise of the 
Marxist-led, Cuban-supported insur¬ 
gency (broadly represented by the 
URNG) in the country. The faa that 
toward the second half of the 1980s the 
insurgency was largely a spent force may 
be attributed largely to the brutal and 
widespread repression unleashed by the 
Army and right-wing paramilitary 
groups. Their justification? Defence of 
national sovereignty and, later, also of the 
constitutional order against an intetna- 
tionally-supported Communist insur¬ 
gency. 

In the Cold War context, these 
counter-insurgency efFons, which 
included grave human rights violations, 
were actively supported by the United 
States as part of its foreign policy - a ftict 
noted by the Commission for Historical 
Clarification (CEH) established in June 
1994 as part of the peace agreements. 
Observers note that, unlike the peace 
process in neighboring El Salvador where 
guerillas of the Farabundo Marti 
National Liberation Front (FMLN) were 
firmly maintaining the offensive against 
the beleaguered Salvadoran military 
when they came to the negotiating table, 
in Guatemala the URNG guerillas had 
become more of a nuisance than a threat 
to the state even before the talks began. 

Having gained the upper hand over 
its opponents, why did the Guatemalan 
military agree to suppon the peace ini¬ 
tiative formally? One plausible reason is 
the presence of a moderate faaion with¬ 
in the military high command. According 
to Colonel Benito Raggio, Military 
Adviser to the U.N. Mission for the 
Verification of Human Rights and of 
Compliance with the Commitments of 
the Comprehensive Agreement on 
Human Ri^ts» in Guatemala (MIN- 
UGUA), “the Guatemalan mUitaiy is a 
professional institution. There are mod¬ 
erate ‘visionaries’ in the military high 
command >^o realised that, although oie 
insurgency had been defeated militarily, 
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an ideological and political victoiy was 
not possible. Also, Guatemala's image in 
the international community had deteri¬ 
orated and, with the end of the Cold War, 
international pressure on the government 
^ had mounted.” 

In Raggio’sview, the Army's strength 
and resistance to civilian control 
stemmed from the feet that the 
Guatem alan state was weak and had abdi¬ 
cated its basic responsibilities to the mil- 
itaiy. “It was the Army that largely dealt 
with the crisis that Hurricane Mitch 
(November 1998) left in the wake. Only 
it could deal with the soaring crime in the 
country.” This opinion, however, ignores 
the important contribution of local non¬ 
governmental organisations and interna¬ 
tional agencies to relief operations, and 
towards strengthening and improving 
key political institutions such as the judi¬ 
ciary and the police. 

A second factor, besides the Army’s 
pragmatism, is that the military has not 
found the terms of the peace agreements 
to be punitive. While the armed forces 
seem to be fulfilling some of the com¬ 
mitments demanded by the peace agree¬ 
ments (some of these even preceded the 
accords as, for instance, reducing man¬ 
power by a third) it is far from clear 
whether their basic autonomy with 
respect to the state has been eroded thus 
far. During the conflict, the military 
acted with impunity against any per¬ 
ceived opposition. It kidnapped, tortured 
and killed scores of guerillas as well as 
innocent civilians. 

The reports of both the CEH and the 
Catholic Church-sponsored Project on 
Recovery of Historical Memory 
(REMHI) provide chilling testimony to 
its flagrant violations of human ri^ts. 
The CEH report, “Guatemala: Memory 
of Silence”, concludes that the state-per¬ 
petrated genocide (including over 600 
massacres) against the Mayan communi¬ 
ty between 1981 and 1983 and that, 
together with paramilitary groups, it was 
responsible for over 90 per cent of the 
human rights violations commined. The 
report calls for bringing the perpetrators 
to justice and compensating the victims. 
Unfortunately, its recommendadons are 
not l^ally binding. 

Another clear sign of military inde¬ 
pendence is that those responsible (or the 
brutal assassinadon of Bishop Juan 
Gerardi - the Army is widely suspected 
to be behind it - in ^ril 1996 are sdll at 
large. The military has been unwilling to 
cooperate with the invesdgadorC, which 
has dragged on ftuidessiy. Bishop 



Prosldent Alvaio Ara. Little progress 
wKh regard to the accortto can be 
expected during his lame-duck 
government In an election year. 

Gerardi, a staunch defender of human 
rights and the leader of the REMHI pro¬ 
ject, was killed barely two days after he 
presented the project report titled 
“Guatemala. Never Again”. 

Military resistance to control by the 
state IS perhaps understandable given that 
it has governed the nation for much of 
this century, including an uninterrupted 
three-decade rule after the U.S.- led over¬ 
throw of the democratically elected 
Jacobo Arbenz Government in 1954. It 
had also influenced the framing of the last 
Constitution (in 1986) which does not 
permit a civilian to hold the position of 
Minister of Defence. 

Rs^io attributes military autonomy 
to deeper problems. He says: “If the mil¬ 
itary can act with impunity, it is ulti¬ 
mately due to a political, structural 
problem; one that is related to the pover¬ 
ty, corruption and illiteracy in this coun¬ 
try.” The causes of military supremacy 
may be many, but one thing remains 
clear: the military vehemendy opposes 
any efibrt to make it answer for its crimes. 

Recent starding revelations, however, 
may force it to be more cooperative in this 
regard. A militaiy logbook that records in 
fn^tening detail the fete of 183 
Guatemala at the hands of the security 
forces during the mid-1980s - and U.S. 
complicity in the anti-insuigency cam- 
paip-suifeced last May in the U.S. What 
makes the document unique is that it was 
smuggled out of the Guatemalan Army’s 
own archives. Although the military has 
denied the r^rt, its publicadon may well 
build up sufndent pressure on a reluctant 


I Alvaro Aizz Government to take the mil- 
I itarytotask. 

I /^BSERVERS note that two serious 
I V.y inherent weaknesses undermine die 
accords. First, to what extent do the signa¬ 
tories to the agreements represent the aspi- 
radons of Guatemalan society as a whole? 
The URNG is an umbrella orpnisadon 
formed in 1982 by various polidco-mili- 
tary organisations such as the Guerilla 
Army of the Poor (EGP); the Organisadon 
of the People in Arms (ORPA); and the 
Revolutionary Armed Forces (FAR). It 
claims to speak for a broad spectrum of dis¬ 
affected Guatemalan citizens, in particular 
the Mayan majority. 

However, while the revolutionaries 
were involved in promoting social move¬ 
ments in support of the indigenous cause 
from the mid-1970s, the relationship 
between the Mayans and those who 
claimed to fight on their behalf has often 
been marked by suspicion, hostility or 
outright rejection. 

Finally, although diverse civic organ¬ 
isations were consulted during the nego¬ 
tiations, clear support to the agreements, 
and to the broader process that they rep¬ 
resent, has not been forthcoming from 
important right-wing groups, in particu¬ 
lar the Guatemalan Revolutionary Front 
(FRG). The FRG is one of the two right- 
wing parties - the other being the ruling 
National Advancement Party (PAN) that 
dominate national politics. As Edelberto 
Torres-Rivas, a Guatemalan sociologist 
and adviser to the United Nations 
Development Programme (UNDP), 
puts it, “for the FRG, the URNG is just 
a gang of criminals; therefore it views the 
promises made at the n^otiating table by 
the PAN government not as moral com¬ 
mitments of the Guatemalan state but 
only obligations undenaken by the cur¬ 
rent Government.” 

The second drawback of the accords 
has to do with implementation. The 
agreements are full of ambitious objec¬ 
tives and stirring phrases. Yet their word¬ 
ing is so ambiguous and they involve so 
many agencies that verifying them and 
holding someone responsible for their 
implementation will be a slippery task. 

The Government has already fallen 
short of its scheduled commitments on 
most issues. It has dragged its feet on vital 
components of the reform process, for 
instance, those affoaing the tax system. 
Guatemala’s effective rate of taxation is 
dismayingly loW: only 8 per cent, a little 
over half the average rate for Latin 
America and way below the 30 per cent 
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average in western Europe. This has 
prompted even the fiscally conservative 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) and 
the World Bank to ask for a significant 
increase in tax rates. It should not be sur¬ 
prising, then, that the state is financially 
strapped. 

I^nd reform is another issue on 
which critics charge the government with 
having done very little, and made largely 
cosmetic, changes. As a source from the 
international community, who wished to 
remain anonymous emphasises, any 
attempt at a genuine land reform will con¬ 
front stern resistance from the landed 
elite. The source said: “The mechanisms 
established by the government arc so 
inadequate that it will take as many as a 
hundred years for the half a million peas¬ 
ants estimated to be potential beneficia¬ 
ries of the reform actually to receive such 
benefits. There is not going to be any 
redistribution of land here. There arc two 
topics that are taboo in this country: land 
and the military. They have not changed; 
nor are they going to.” 

Looming elections (presidential, con¬ 
gressional and municipal scheduled for 
November 1999) have distracted the gov¬ 
erning party from accord implementa¬ 
tion and further debilitated an already 
flagging political will. Indeed, observers 
note that were it not for the persistence 
of a raft of international agencies and 
occasional prodding from generous inter¬ 
national donors who are pouring money 
into the country, even the progress shown 
thus far would not have been achieved. If 
the FRG wins the November elections, 
as is being speculated, the fate of the 
agreements will be even more uncertain. 

NDOUBTEDLY the most severe 
setback to the process of peace and 
democratisation in Guatemala was the 
mandate against the constitutional 
reform in a nationwide referendum held 
in May 1999. The reforms were designed 
to provide fundamental legal and consti¬ 
tutional authority for key elements in the 
peace agreements, panicuiarly those 
relating to indigenous rights, the role of 
the armed forces, and the reform of the 
justice system. The nation’s rejection of 
the reform package means, for example, 
that it refill to acknowledge the ri^ts 
of its indigenous community by failing to 
grant official recognition to its 23 lan¬ 
guages. It also implies that the role of the 
Army in Guatem^an society and its posi¬ 
tion with respect to civilian authority 
continues to be ambiguous. Torres-Rivas 
points out that centuries of oppression 


and systematic exploitation, first at the 
hands of the Spanish conquistadors and 
the creole elite and later by the predom¬ 
inantly ladino elite, has meant that today 
the Mayan communities live in appalling 
conditions of poverty, ethnic discrimina¬ 
tion and exploitation. “They are second- 
class citizens”, he sums up. 

However, what is perhaps more trou¬ 
bling is that less than a fifth of the regis¬ 
tered voters bothered to go to the 
Consulta Popular (as the referendum was 
called) at all. Indeed, Guatemala has had 
one of the lowest rates of voter turn-out 
in Latin America. For many poor, illiter¬ 
ate Guatemalans, voting is a time-con¬ 
suming and expensive ritual, the outcome 
of which offers little hope for change. 
Many others regard it with cynicism. 
Given these circumstances, their appar¬ 
ent indifference to a referendum that was 
promoted more by a host of internation¬ 
al agencies than by their government itself 
is perhaps understandable. 

Several explanations are offered as to 
why people turned down the proposed 
changes. Foremost among them are that 
Guatemalan society is deeply racist and 
conservative; that promoters of the 
reform were unduly complacent; and that 
the government lacked the will to “sell” 
the reform. According to Torres-Rivas, a 
lack of political will and the hostile atti¬ 
tude of the influential evangelical Church 
guaranteed a negative response. 

The reforms had taken a long time to 
get through the Guatemalan Congress 
and had expanded from 12 to 50 items 
in their coverage. “Congress wilfully scut¬ 
tled the reform initiative. It overbur¬ 
dened the reform package in order that 
its complexity would confound voters, 
ultimately leading most of them to rejea 
it,” Torres-Rivas said. The injunction of 
the powerful and conservative evangeli¬ 
cal Church to its followers to vote against 
the reform if they did not understand the 
contents of the reform package had fur¬ 
ther stood against its success. 

The rejection of the proposal means 
that a new government, whether formed 
by the FRG or the PAN, will be even less 
enthusiastic about reforms than the pre¬ 
sent one. What makes things worse is that 
the young Left-wing coalition party, the 
New Nation Alliance (ANN), and other 
Left-wing groups have been unable to 
rally popular support for the accords. 

T he return of peace and democracy 
to Latin America has been hailed 
widely. Elections are held; votes are cast 
Guatemala, too, has sh^ its suithotitari- 


an legacy. Today the possibility of anoth¬ 
er militaiy coup is remote b^use the 
military knows that in the present inter¬ 
national context, it will prove costly if it 
strays beyond the boundaries of consti¬ 
tutional legality. However, if Guatemala 
has to be something more than a barely 
functioning democracy it needs to sur¬ 
mount daunting struaural obstacles, 
among them, widespread poverty and 
severe inequality and discrimination. So 
far, the push for reform has come from 
without, mainly at the urging of the 
international community. But for any 
change to be successful in the long term, 
it has to come ftom within. 

This is happening, albeit at what 
seems an agonisingly slow pace. The 
result of the referendum was discourag¬ 
ing and little progress on the accords can 
be expected from a lame-duck Arzz 
Government in an election year. Yet at 
the same time, Mayan organisations, 
human rights groups and a host of other 
non-governmental organisations repre¬ 
senting civil society are gradually coming 
to the foje. Only when Guatemalans 
themselves understand and are convinced 
of the need for change will far-reaching 
reforms be proposed, accepted and 
implemented. 

Such a process will take time but so 
long as it is carried out through the bal¬ 
lot box and not through the barrel of a 
gun, there is hope yet. Dinorah Azpuru, 
a researcher at the Association for 
Research and Social Studies in 
Guatemala City, is optimistic about the 
possibilities of a more peaceful and demo¬ 
cratic nation. “I think that we are advanc¬ 
ing on both fronts; democracy continues 
to be strengthened, and though the peace 
process has met with obstacles, it has not 
stalled. If we consider the current situa¬ 
tion in the context of Guatemala’s polit¬ 
ical history, recent changes have been 
transcendental.” 

From seamstress to guerilla leader to 
vegetable seller and, now, to a commu¬ 
nity creche worker. Aura Vicente has 
come a long way. “Now I have to attend 
to problems ftic^ by the community and 
to the education of my children. The 
peace was signed; but it is only a signa¬ 
ture. It stopped the war and the mas¬ 
sacres... that’s good. But things haven’t 
really changed. Poverty and ill-treatment 
still exist. Now^ have to take up a polit¬ 
ical struggle.” ■ 

SuUhtrthaBmukaritartsetnhtchokratthe 
UmvtrntfofPtuAur^ in the U.S., woriii^ 
touionlstdtenmaim Latin Amertamfielitus. 
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The flood >prone Kosi is 'Bihar's sorrow', a nightmare in flood management. Efforts to contain the 
river's annual season of fury by building embankments have not succeeded. A trip along the Kosi, 
in the thickly-populated and desperately poor northern Bihar, that revealed tales of woe. 


R. KRiSHNAKUMAR 

recently in north Bihar 


F or the third time after sunset, Ganga 
Prasad Yadav had prediaed “landfall” 
in two hours, when the boat rammed yet 
again into silt. As his fellow boatmen 
jumped into knee-deep water in the mid¬ 
dle of nowhere in the Kosi, Ganga Prasad 
remained motionless - a silhouette on the 
wooden ridge, but for the early-night 
glow off his silver teeth. Rescuing a wood¬ 
en boat from the Kosi’s silt was an every¬ 
day chore that would be done in good 
nme. He therefore peered eagerly at the 
small crowd inside the boat in the hope 
that someone would play the tape- 
recorder once again. Rarely had Ganra 
Prasad listened to himself singing the 
Ramayana, squaning on the edge of the 
boat, for night travellers crossing the end¬ 
less river. 

Time has no meaning on the Kosi, as 
is the case in most pare pf north Bihar, 
where urban priorities are often made to 
stand on their heads. Itwassbchourssince 
Ganga Prasa^^d his friends had raised 
their oars an^started the return journey 
with the visitors to Ghonghepur village 
on the edge of the western embankment 
of the Ko^ For the team of journalists, 
who had made their onwanl^ctossing 
downstream in five hours, the luring of 


villages so full of life within the river were 
the least of the day’s surprises. 

From the mainland village of Baluaha 
to the east, the Kosi was but a broad 
expanse and the villages long green beads 
in its middle. The western embankment 
was a distant mist. The boat had struck 
the bottom right in the heart of the Kosi, 
when the river unveded ever-changing, 
ever-recharged channels of muddy water 
and silt, small trees, paddy fields, catde 
and huts. For every serpentine channel 
that the Kosi made within itself, it 
clogged and choked another under silt. 
Navigation on the Kosi’s bosom was 
therefore a necessary discovery on foot for 
the boatmen who took turns to pull the 
boat with nylon ropes through freshly 
deposited mud, through tall grass and 
shrubs, sometimes along the crumbling 
edges of island-villages. 

The Kosi was full of freshness: play¬ 
ful river dolphins, spotlessly white cattle 
dotting rows of jute-and-bamboo huts, 
handpumps on the riverbanks, rising 
above fitted tubewells, women in 
canoes that were full of fodder, a friend¬ 
ly hoot, silence that made music out of 
Ae sinking footfalls of boatmen. 
Momentarily at least, Ae Kosi Seemed 
like a Afferent world. 

But remove Ae lens, as it were, and 
the la^r setting is as muddy and depress¬ 


ing as the Kosi silt. NorAern Bihar, 
Arough which the Kosi and all oAer 
major tribuuries of Ae Ganga flow, is 
among the poorest and the most back¬ 
ward regions of India In many parts of 
Ae 21 northern districts of Ae State, 
which are among the least urbanised parts 
of the country, flood- mauled gutters mas¬ 
querade as highways. Nights underline 
the absence of electricity There arc vir¬ 
tually no transport and communication 
fticiiities The first link to settled society 
down south, a bridge (at Mokameh) 
across Ae Ganga which flows west to east 
dividing the State, is only Aree decades 
old. The pervaAng lawlessness in norA 
Bihar had so for been encoura^d mosdy 
by isolation - not by an organised aware¬ 
ness of caste or by social and political con¬ 
sciousness, unlike in Ae case of Ae SouA. 
However, that is changing - for Ae 
worse. 

NorA Bihar’s worst curse is not law¬ 
lessness or even Ae lack of developmen¬ 
tal infrastructure - it is geography. 
Geography, paradoxically, is its blessing 
too. The plains of Bihar, adjoiningNepal, 
arc drained by a number of rivers that 
have Aeir cat Ament in Ae steep and geo¬ 
logically nascent Himalayas. For cen¬ 
turies, torrential rains in the Nepal 
Himalayas have made Aesc rivers - 
including Ae Ghaghra, the Gandak, Ae 





Water In a protected vHlaga In the foreground, with the embankment In the 
background. Embankments have largely proved counterproductive In the war 
against floods here; (below) people living on an embankment meant to protect the 


I Buhri Gandak, the Bagman, the Bhuohi 
I Balan, the Kamala, the Kosi and the 
I Mahananda - cany a very high sediment 
I load down to the plains North Bihar’s 
plains are hence one of the most fertile 
regions in the country, and sctdcmcnt 
began here as early as the 7th century B C 
Many locations in the region are associ¬ 
ated with legends, including those in the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata Several 
of these were centres of the first kingdoms 
of India, such as Magadha, the first 
empire of the Mauryas, had its capital in 
the North Bihar plains 

Once the rivers enter fhe plains much 
of the silt begins to settle, raising the beds 
of the rivers, shrinking their channels, 
blocking their flow Come the rainy sea¬ 
son and the rivers cut fresh paths through 
the sediment Most rivers of north Bihar 


village. Sometlmea it It the only dry atretch of land available. 



have done this extensively, the Kosi being 
the most notorious example The inter¬ 
lacing channels of the Kosi, which con¬ 
fuse Ganga Prasad and other boatmen in 
Saharsha district, in a way symbolise the 
scourge that is endemic to north Bihar 
rivers 

The silt yield of the Kosi, one of the 
largest tribuunes of the Ganga, has been 
estimated to be about 19 cubic metres per 
hectare per annum, which is among the 
highest in the world, according to a report 
of the Centre for Science and 
Environment The river is better known 
today as “Bihar’s sorrow”, for the devas¬ 
tating floods that It causes and, more par¬ 
ticularly, for Its disastrous shifting of 
course It has been variously estimated 
that in the last 250 years the Kosi has 
moved westwards by an astounding 210 
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Source: Centre for Science and Environment, New Delhi 

km, that in 200 years it has shifted its length of the embank- 

course by about 130 km, and so on. As ments along the Kosi has 



satellite pictures indicate, the river, which 
flowed east of Purnea (in the 18th cen¬ 
tury, according to some people) has 
moved, through more than 12 distinct 
channels, to its present course, on the east 
of Saharsha. The root cause of such shift¬ 
ing of course by the Kosi is the steepness 
and fr^iiity of the Himalayas where it 
originates: the river carries five tipes the 
sediment load of any other river in Bihar. 

Now, a silent revolution is on in 
north Bihar. Organisations have been 
sprouting in every other locality gainst 
v^at has been independent India’s solu¬ 
tion to the waywardness of the 
Himalayan rivers - trying to contain 
them within sand-and-mud embank¬ 
ments on either side. For example, as the 
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ments along the Kosi has '-- 

increased, die string of activist organisa¬ 
tions representing what is termed as “Kosi 
sufferers” too have grown. The people 
indeed “suffer” because of the Kosi: how¬ 
ever, engineering solutions initiated by 
successive governments have made its 
lethal mood swings inevitable. 

“It is like tying a snake into knots to 
keep it in good humour,” says Dinesh 
Kumar Mishra, an engineer-turned- 
activist-researcher and convener of the 
Barh Mukti Abhiyan (BMA), who is in 
the forefront of north Bihar’s campaign 
against man-made flood disasters and 
putting the blame for them on the rivers. 
“By building embankments on either side 
of a river and trying to confine it to its 
channel, its heavy silt and sand load is 
made to settle within the embanked area 
itself, raising the river bed and the flood 
water level. The embankments too are 
therefore raised progressively until a limit 
is reached when it is no longer possible to 
do so. The population of the surround¬ 
ing areas is then at the mercy of an unsta¬ 
ble river with a dangerous flood water 
level, which could any day flow over or 
make a disastrous breach.” 

At Shatwar in Mahishi block of 
Sahanha district, villagers Ramakanth 
Mukya and Rajendra Jha say that their 
land, though outside the Kosi’s eastern 
embankment, has been under stagnating 
water for months. Manik Chandra Jha, a 
teacher of the local school for 30 years, 
said that the village was low-lying vis-a- 
tns the Kosi, and, that in addition to the 
eastern embankment a road had been 
constructed parallel to it, blocking the 
natural drainage into the river. Rainwater 
stagnates on land that vm used for culti- 


n vation. So do the waters of th( 
ige small streams that used to flov 
into the Kosi. Mosquitoes, no 
, • fish, breed in the stagnant, oxy 
/ > gen-starved water. 

/ “This is a ubiquitous sight ii 

north Bihar,” says Mishra 
9 “Rainwater collects outside ih< 
2 embankments and the rise in du 
- f water level within causes seepage 
) * through the embankments to the 
“protected” areas. A more serioui 
" ^ problem arises when the embank- 

^ ments on the main liver prevent 

^ the entry of a tributatv. Sluice 

gates are constructed, but they 
have to be kept closed during the 
rainy season, as the flood waters 

- ofthe main river would otherwise 

force their way through the trib¬ 
utary into the protected areas. But closed 
sluice gates during the rains also mean 
that the tributary would submerge the 
protected areas. So the tributaries also 
have been embanked, and rain and flood 
water stagnates between the embank¬ 
ment of the main river and that of the 
tributary. It has to be pumped out, or peo¬ 
ple have to wait endlessly, sometimes for 
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Periodic changes in course mark a 
feature of rivers in north Bihar. The 
Kosi, fir example, has moved 
westwards cumulatively by 210 km in 
the past 250years, taking more than 12 
distinct routes during the period. The 
river, which used ft> flow near Pumea 
in the 18th century, now flows 
east of Saharsha. 

Source: Centre for Science and Environment, 
New Delhi. 









more than a year, for the water to evapo- 
rate 

The case of Ghonghepur village (see 
box), at the southern tip of the western 
Kosi embankment, is typical According 
to the original plan, the embankment was 
to have ended 4 km upstream However, 
as misfortune would have it, it was 
extended up to Ghonghepur It now runs 
126 km down the river, to the west, from 
Nepal and ends abruptly at Ghonghepur 
Beyond this point the Kosi started 
spilling back into the village, submerging 
areas that were until then free from 
floods, according to Mishra 

Politicians and government officials 
came to the village ^am Another 
embankment was constructed at right 
angles to the western embankment, to 
prevent the Kosi from entering the vil¬ 
lage But during the next monsoon, 
floodwaters of the nearby Kamala river 
were blocked by the new T-spur 
embankment’ The village today is under 
water for nearly six to eight months a year, 
according to its residents 

At Belwara, on the eastern Kosi 
embankment, Vidyanand janand, who 
introduced himself as a “lecturer”, said 
that before the embankments were built 
the river would swell only gradually giv¬ 
ing the people sufficient warning to move 
to safe places Moreover, he said, the 
farmers used to welcome the annual 
floods, which would certainly recede after 
replenishing the soil with fertile silt 
“Today It IS hazardous to live near the 
embankments Waterlo^ng has left 
/aluable land unflt for cultivation, 
'roducnvity has come down drasucaliy. 
et people live there with a false sense of 
lecunty ” 

K According to one estimate, there is 



permanent vrater-logging in over 
1,82,000 ha of land outside the eastern 
Kosi embankment alone The State 
Government claims that it had drained 
out water from 65,000 ha but villagers 
living near the embankment and activists 
of the BMA point out that it has been of 
no use because the major sluices at Basua 
and Belwara are as good as closed per- 
manendy, cancelling any effea of 
drainage. 

Ever since embankment-building 
staned on the Kosi, the other north Bihar 
nvers - the Gandak, the Mahananda, the 
Burhi Gandak, the Ghaghra, the Kamala- 
Balan, the Bhutahi Balan and the 
Bagman, in addinon to the Ganga - too 
have been embanked systemadcaily, pro- 
duang the same problems. The lengffi of 
embankments along the Bihar riven grew 
ftom 160 km in 1954 to 3,465 ion in 
1998 (at a cost of Rs.746 crores). 


Simultaneously, a network of roads and 
railway lines were built east to west, cut¬ 
ting across the natural drainage system in 
the plains where all the rivers flow from 
nordi to south Thus, embankments that 
were meant to control floods have result¬ 
ed m the flood-prone area m north Bihar 
going up from 2.5 million ha m 1952 to 
6.89 million ha in 1994 

The social and environmental costs 
of this have been heavy But the benefits 
to the well-entrenched network of polm- 
aans, engineers and contractors ftom the 
construction of embankments (and 
toads), the repairs to them, and the flood 
relief work have been enormous. 

Bihar is IdUia’s most flood-prone 
State, with 76 per cent of the population 
in the north living under die recumi^ 
threat of devastation. This year monsoon 
floods started early in sevnai districts of 
north Bihar. The very fltst ^lell of rain 







(Above left) A village used 
to exist here. Even as the 
Kosi devours an area, it 
yields land elsewhere. 
(Above) Life on the Kosl’s 
western embankment. To 
left Is the KosI, and to 
right the Kamla Balan. The 
riven flow parallel to each 
other for a long distance 
and the embankment acts 
as a wail In betweei€ 

(Left) Waiting for ferry 
boats on the eastern 
embankment of the Kosi. 
Roods often force them to 
leave their villages, but 
later they return. 

breached three embank¬ 
ments, flooded 550 vill^es 
in eight districts, and dis¬ 
placed more than a million people. At least 
12 people were killed in the first week of 
August; by September 6, the toll mount¬ 
ed to 282, with all the major rivers, includ¬ 
ing the Kosi, the Bagmati, the Gandak, the 
Mahananda and the Gai^a flowing above 
the danger mark and threatening to breach 
their embankments. 

On August 5 itself, the annual ritual 
of shifting the blame to the Centre was 
performed in the Legislative Council by 
Chief Minister Rabri Devi and State 
Water Resources Minister Jagdanand 
Singh. Rabri Devi told the Council that 
it was beyond the State’s means to check 
the annu^ floods. The onus, she said, was 
on the Centre, Replying to a special 
d^ate, Jagdanand Singji said: “It is 
impossible for us to Save north Bihar from 
floods without the coopeiadon of Nepal. 
It is for the Union Govetnm^ to take 
up this issue with diat country;* 


The State Government skirted the 
issue of embankments and referred to a 50- 
year-old proposal to construa a high dam 
across the Kosi at Barahkshetra in Nepal. 
Such a dam has been widely projeaed (but 
rarely believed) as the true 
soludon to the problem of 
floods in north Bihar. Year 
after year the flood-hit pop¬ 
ulation has been fed on this 
mirage of the dam in Nepal, 
which would store the Kosi’s 
monsoon deluge and release 
it during the summer 
months to help irrigation 
and the production of elec¬ 
tricity. 

But the Government 
has had no clear answers to 
questions about the safety| 
of such a dam in a highly* 
seismic zone, about the| 
heavy siltation that could! 
fill it too early, about the” 
enormous quantity of water 
that would continue to flow 
down the Kosi because it 
has a huge catchment below 
the proposed dam. Nor 
does it say anything about 
the huge construaion cost 
that would put the price of 
power and water ftom the 
dam above the reach of the 
ordinary people, or about 
the opposidon in Nepal to 
such a prmect. 

The effect of the dream 
is beginning to wear thin. 

At a meeting organised in 
Belwaia to discuss the issue 
of embankments, the resi¬ 
dents of the villages were 


sharply divided though many were 
unaware of the factors that spell disaster 
from the high dam: “We have been doc¬ 
tored into bdieving that when there is a 
lot of water, it is because the Nepal 
Government releases it to India. Can’t 
Nepal take water to its own land?” one of 
them asked. Another said: “If the water 
flows naturally as it did in our villages 
before these embankments were built, a 
flood would spread slowly and affea us 
less. But add to these embankments a big 
dam in Nepal. What will happen if it 
bursts, as the embankments do now?” 

Along all the northern rivers, breach¬ 
es in the embankments, both natural and 
man-made, are becoming more frequent. 

The State Government describes 
those who cut the embankments to save 
their own lives as “anti-social elements”. 
Vijaya Kumar, an activist of the BMA, 
says:“In many villages, people are assist¬ 
ed in such endeavours by local govern¬ 
ment officials. Clearly, an enraged river 
has no respect for authority.” 



(Top) A1998 Image from imilan Romotooenalng 
Satellite 1-C of the north Bihar area shows 
the Koal before the floods hi February; (above) the 
picture shows the wea during the floods In August 
the same year. 
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!Pie curse of the Kosi 

t liuSWAKUMAI 

V ? l ..t • 


I. KlISHIfAKUMAX wiWn the wb^lmient whc^^ 

atBOwara wnUut US Bow, and has no place 

—---—~ to go when Ae river enplis lA land 

aowtalfy. “It had always Seen Ae river 

B ELWARA, a small villi^ on Ae of sottow for us. We cannot control it. 

eastern embankment of Ae Kosi, the embankment must come down,” 
haslbeenerodedmiai^stretchesbythe liewicL 

river at least 11 times m the past Arne At Ae timeof construction, Ae two 

decades, according to Ae villagers. The embankments c^Ae Kosi had 304 vil' 


B ELWARA, a smaU villi^ on Ae 
eastern embankment of Ae Kosi, 


'riuice gates that were buUt on Ae 
embanlment, to allow Ae Satnu Dhar, 
a mbutary, to enter Ae Kosi, is now in 
a sate of disrepair, smashed by the del' 
uge in 1984, and ckwgeA ^ Kosi’s 
bra is. at SI lii|h" levA The tribuoiy is 
nowadead stream on knew route along 
the embankment, submerging areas 
orighiaUy'protected by Ae eastern 
embaidcment. I 

When tire embankment was bemg 
built in Ae late 1950$, villagers who 
Eyed in jsteas within, stiiA as Ae lami- 
werestddonAe 


lages between Aem and Ae river. In Ae 
Ian 40 years, Ae Kosi has never fitUed 
to inundate Aese callages and life has 
bee^uite unsetding. 

InoSe who foupt to say immedi¬ 
ately outside Ae embankments, by 
demanding at Ae time of construction 
that Ae space between the embank¬ 
ments be kept to a minimum, are no 


better oEF,todj^. Satyainttts^^$A4^‘ 
who fives outside Ae enAtinkment on 
f protected land”, too watA it to be di^. 
^ nsandcd. “By the end of October, Ae 
flood waters vrithin Ae enAaiAment 
drain out, but Ae so^alled proreceoi 
land where I five is permatlendy water- 
logged,” he eralained. 

Says PralAu Natain, |twad of Ae 
kxal Jyan W^yan Samid; whiA k ‘ 
speaAeading a pcn-fitetacy Movement 
in Ae villas (Ae literacy rare here blO 
to 15 per cent): “We have shi^ our 
homes 11 dMes fiom Ah viUw. There 
woe floods duriire the time oronr fore* 
laAets too. But tire mrensity was bear- 
Ale. The silt that dre Kod spread on 
our lanA was good for our crops. Now 
everything has changed. The embank- ' 
nwnt has spelt our doom,'Hie river got 
us... for tr]^ to control it” ■ 




' y f* iH 11*1* *1*9 L*J 1 
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hoafe, emplo]pent for one” and “pet' 
iSuArat salvation fo»n Eoods*. But Ae 
ficAohes seldom mareriafised, and even 
tf Aqt did,'the fenldn vrere not as rosy 
' Si tlw were node oiff to be. 

.,, lire alternative land iAStred wm 
Anri pcrmanencb'watedogged and Aus 
' tinpredvictlve. The construction 
soma houses was abandoned hajif-way 




-Onl^i fow were “sAabilitared”. So The etuleo gates mai were buflt on the e art e m embenkmoniol the Koel to let 
i^r^eiidbSingkhas^SinAtued to five theMNePharlntotiie rtver,Mnaaho(lliy«ieliigphilM4. 


Social and environmental groups are 
joining hanA to condua awareness camps 
in Ae island villages in Ae Kosi heardand. 
There is a clamour for “ Ae total libeation 
of Ac Kosi”, “Ae total abrogadon of Ae 
Kosi projea”, “Ictring Ac river have its 
original space right dovm to Ae Ganga”. 
More ptacdcal suggesuons include “con¬ 
trolled flooding Arough carefully managed 
brea Acs”. There are really absurd ones too, 
suA as “builAng embankments parallel to 
Ae cxisdng ones”. 

Elsewhere, occasionally, prominent 
inAviduals like Bihar’s Inspeaor- 
Gencral of Police RamAanda Khan 
catch Ae imagination of the people by 
le.idii|g villagers to Ae Kosi to read poet- 
n to the river and to pay to and plead 
wi h it: “Come back to us!” Non-gov- 
etn mental organisations (NGOs) lAe Ae 
Bh A have decided to move Ae National 


Human Rights Comrmssion against Ae 
Government’s neglect of more Aan 10 
lakh “Kosi sufferers”. 

In Ae past Aree to four decades, Ae 
populanon has grown apiAy and human 
occupation of Ae flood plains of Ae nver 
has reaAA aiarmu^ proporaons. The 
embankments have b^mc so wA- 
entrenAed in norA B Aar’s populous land¬ 
scape Aat when Acre are people who 
welcome Aeir dismanding (for example, 
people living wiAA Ae Kosi embank¬ 
ments) Aere will be o Aeis \ Ao want Aem 
to condnue, until Ae threats to Aeir own 
interests end. It has become a personal issue 
aAer than a social problem for many. Was 
Aere not Ac clamour for taming Ae Kosi 
m pre-Independence days? And if embank¬ 
ments are dismanded completdy, as Ae 
demand goes, who would account for the 
resultant immediate havoc’ Therefore, Ae 


Government and its engineers conve- 
niendy ask: what exactly is Ae soludon, if 
It IS not Ae dam m Nepal? The answers are 
as unclear as Ae idea of Ae dam A Nepal. 

The embankments have made norA 
Bihar’s human and environmental 
tragedy a formidable jigsaw puzzle. There 
are too many pieces, too many gaps. A lot 
of pieces convey im^es of poverty and 
ignorance, apathy and mismana^ment, 
corruption and fatalism, whiA are so 
charaaeristic of rural BAar society. ■ 

This feature u baaed on a study tour of 
flood-ravaged north Bihar 
organised in early August by 
Panoa South Aiia for a team of 
SouthAsian.' 


soutn Asian wumaitsts. i ne 
Kathmandu'huaed media support 
organisation sponsored the tour, 
one of a aeries of such tours, as part 
of its efforts towards enhancing 
information flows on water 
management issues in South Atia. 



■ MOUNTAINEERING 


Remains of the day 

A set of recently-released photographs of the remains of George 
Mallory, found in an amazing state of preservation 75 years 
after his disappearance, adds to the mystique surrounding 
the fegendary climber of Mount Everest. 


PRAVEEN SWAMI 


Of the two alternates, to turn back a 
third time or to die, the latter was for 
Mallory probably the easier. The agony 
of the first would he more than he as a 
man, as a mountaineer and as an artist, 
could endure. 

- Francis Younghusband in The 
Epic of Mount Everest, 1926 



I June 7, 1924, George Mallory 
I V^sent down his last message from 
I Qmp VI on Everest to his partner Noel 
* Odell, down at Camp V. “We’ll proba- 
I bly start early tomorrow in order to have 
clear weather. It won’t be too early to start 
looking for us either crossing the rock 
band or going up skyline at 8 a-m.” 
Thereafter, no one knows what really 
happened to Mallory and his climbing 
partner Andrew Irvine before they disap¬ 
peared into mountaineering legend. 

The discovery of Mallory’s body near 
the First Step on Everest in May 1999 
(Frontline, June 18, 1999) was impor¬ 
tant not for the reason that it contributed 
in any meaningful way to a reappraisal of 
the climbing history of the majestic 
mountain. The fact that the body was 
found at the site, still roped, su^esting 
that Irvine fell with his partner, only 
affirm the case for scepticism about 
claims that the two could have made it to 
the top of the world’s highest peak long 
before Edmund Hillary and Tenzing 
Norgay did so in 1953. 

These accounts largely rest on the early 
tesumony ofOdell, who himself later came 
to question those impressions. The mass of 
compelling evidena that Mallory and 
Irvine almost certainly died far from the 
summit has been painstakindy recounted 
in Walt Unsworth’s seminal book, Everest. 

Nor was Mallory an unqualified hero. 
His unsavoury racism, for one, has been 
largely censored out of media accounts. 
“Never mind Everest and its unfriendly 
Rories,” he wrote to his friend David Pye 
after the first ever expedition to Everest, 
sent out in 1921 to reconnaise the route 
throu^ Tibet to the mountain. “I’m tired 
of travelling and travellers, far countries 
and uncouth people, trains and ships and 
shimmering mausoleums, foreign ports, 
dark-skiruira faces and a garish sun.” 

The remains of George Mallory, found 
75 yean after hte death, lying near the 
FIrat Step on Everest. 




Mallory’s route used ^ 1924 (Notfli route! 

9M#itt:2e,oas it 

»IMK Found at 27,760 ft. in 
33. Itlssaldtobeabelongino 
of Andnaw Irvine, Mallor y's panner. 

Two towering rock walls 
that climbers must cross 
to reach the summit 
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Source NOVA Online, AP research 


Route Hillary used 
Currant South route 
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T he real significance of the discovery 
of Mallory’s body, and the scraps of 
paper, clothing and equipment found 
along with it, lies in the feet that these are 
monuments to the sheer human courage 
and perseverance of early mountaineers 
on Everest. With little equipment and 
even less of scientific or anecdotal data to 
depend on, Edward Norton reached a 
confirmed 28,126 feet during a 1924 
expedition, a record that stood for three 
decades. In the similarly unsuccessful 
1922 expedition, of which Mallory was a 
part, George Finch and Geoffrey Bruce 
made it to 27,000 feet. Bruce’s achieve¬ 
ment remains the only time a climber has 
set a new world altitude record on his or 
her very first attempt. 

These achievements transcend the 
question of whether Mallory and Irvine 
reached the top of Everest or not; their 
achievement was that they set out to do 
so in the face of odds that now seem 
impossible. 

The history of Everest climbing has 
been organically linked with imperidism, 
wKh nationalism and uglier commer- 
,a.i The climbers of expeditions con- 
dui ed during the period of 1921-1924, 
tho .* tybo died and those who survived, 


redeem that history. 

The 1924 expedition was, as in the case 
of previous expeditions, not only a battle 
against a mountain. As observers have 
pointed out, the real enemy was the absence 
of useful data. Although this was the third 
successive expedition to Everest, there had 
been precious litde progress in the matter 
of the climbing kit. Modem mountaineers 
would consider it nothing shon of suicidal 
to attempt an ascent with such equipment. 

Modern expeditions have access to 
every form of technological support. 
Photographs can be put on the Internet 
almost instantaneously from Everest, 
sophisticated communication equip¬ 
ment allows for easy rescue, and hand¬ 
held global positioning system (GPS) 
equipment allows mountaineers to know 
precisely where they arc even in the worst 
weather. All that Malloiy had was a sim¬ 
ple penknife and a wind-up watch. His 
compass had been left behind at Camp 
IV by accident. 

^ch climber on the 1924 expedition 
was given £50 for his climbing kit. 
Typi^ly, the men wore woollen vests 
and drawers and thick flannel shirts and 
sweaters, covered by a light, flannel-lined 
knickerbocker suit. Gaberdine mittens 


covered wool gloves, and the socks were 
similarly improvised, offering hardly any 
real protection against frostbite. The sole 
real innovation was the use of the 
Burbcrry-manufectured Shackleton out¬ 
fit, a lightweight suit made of gaberdine 
which helped keep the wind out but did 
little to conserve precious body heat. 

Shoes were no different fi’om those 
used for considerably less demanding 
Alpine climbs of a very different nature. 
They were of felt bound and soled with 
leathei, with nothing but a few nails for 
grip. Crampons, footwear to increase grip 
on ice, were made qf dural. Leather 
motor-cycling hoods designed to keep off 
speedy winds served as headgear, and 
crude motoring gobies strapped on with 
a simple elastic band protected climbers’ 
eyes against snow blindness. 

Interestingly, at least some climbers 
had more advanced ideas at the time. 
Australian-bom Alpinist George Finch had 
already devised an early form of the mod¬ 
ern insulated jacket, but such innovations 
were rejeaed, perhaps because of the 
mountaineeyng establishment’s personal 
problems with the scientist-climber. 

T ucked away in Mallory’s pockets 
were notes recording the quantities of 
food stocked at camps up Everest. The Usts 
of regular rations are interspersed with 
those of delicacies: salmon, tongue, cafe au 
lait, and an array of sweets and cakes. 

The 1921 Everest expedition, sent out 
to discover the route through Tibet to the 
mountain, suffered horribly attempting to 
live off the land. An unrelenting diet ofyak 
meat, poutoes and tsampa became monot¬ 
onous, and as dimbets went off their food, 
sickness and plummeting morale rapidly 
followed. When the 1922 expedition went 
out. It was clear that a few delicacies among 
the diet would do no harm, a principle 
modem climbers understand well even as 
they frown at the indulgences of the grand 
pre-War expeditions. Meat lozenges, 
sweets and acid drops were supplied for 
climbers to suck on, soothing parched 
throats and tired bodies. 

But, unaware of the science of what 
mountaineers need to eat at high altitudes 
and what should be avoided, plaimers 
took dieir stocking of delicacies to what 
their successors would see as absurd 
extremes. In 1924, sixty tins of quail in 
foie gras made tljpir way to Everest, along 
with four dozen botdes of Montebello 
1915 champagne. When E.F. Norton 
and Howard SomerviUe returned bat¬ 
tered from an abortive summit attempt 
just before Malloiy’s fetdiil difflb, they 
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IHIC SIMONSON/QAMMA 

An Ice ax«, Of 8 typo that W8» ftandaid 

luue for the 1924 expeditioii, found 
beside other remalm. An Identleal axe, 
found In 1933 some 250 metres below 
the First Step, was the earliest 
remnant discovered of Mallory’s climb. 
(Left) Much of the body was little 
decomposed, only de^aded by glacial 
scraping of Ice and rock; the climbing 
shoes of the time, which were 
foK-bound and had leather aolea with 
Just a fow nails to provide grip. 

were very clear about just vdiat they want¬ 
ed. “We don’t want the damned oxygen,” 
Norton is believed to have shouted out to 
the suppon party, “We want drink.” 

Mallory’s perfectly preserved match¬ 
box is redolent with stories about these 
pioneering Everest climbs. In May 1922, 
when climbers first arrived at North Col, 
at 23,000 feet, then the hipest point 
humans had ever reached, mey discov¬ 
ered that it had been a terrible mistake to 
bring slow-burning alcohol-fuelled burn¬ 
ers instead of the smelly but more effi¬ 
cient Primus stoves. Maldng tea was near 
impossible since water boiled even at 
tepid temperatures. And tinned food, the 
climbers learned, had to share their sleep¬ 
ing bags in order to ensure that it did not 








gen, but many on the 1924climb 
continued to object to its use as a 
matter of principle. Mallory’s 
romantic beliefs had long led him 
to oppose the use of oxygen in 
climbing mountains, on Everest 
or elsewhere. Irvine, despite being 
an oxygen expcn, had said that he 
would rather reach the foot of 
Everest’s final pyramid without 
oxygen, than the summit with it. 

Odell, their partner on the 
1924 expedition and the sole 
witness to their fateful summit 
assault, found ^eral cylinder 
parts scattered around Camp VI. 
He first believed that these were 
just signs of Irvine’s incessant 
mechanical tinkering, but came 
to doubt whether oxygen was 
indeed used on that day. It is also 


Matches, meat lozenges, 
sweets and acid drops that 
were supplied to climbers, 
found along with the remains; 
(right) motoring goggios, a pen 
knHe and a wind-up watch that 
formed part of Mallory’s climb¬ 
ing kit; notes recording the 
quantities of food stocked at 
camps along the way that were 
found hi Mallory's pockets. 

freeze. Perhaps the matches were 
also used to light cigarettes, for the 
brilliant but unorthodox Finch 
had a theory that smoking made 
breathing easier at high altitudes. 

An ice axe found in 1933 by 
climber Wyn Harris some 250 
metres below the First Step on 
Everest was the earliest physical 
remnant discovered of Mallory’s 
climb. Engraved with its manufac¬ 
turer’s name, Jos. Willisch of 
Taesch-Zermatt, the axe was of a 
model which was standard issue for 
the 1924 expedition. The discovery 
of an identical ice axe along with 
Mallory’s body appears to suggest 
that the axe seen in 1933 belonged 
to Irvine. Both may have died close 
to one another, although Irvine’s 
body has not been sighted. 

O NE major mystery about 
Mallory’s climb, and one 



possible that some mechanical 
defea prevented their use. 

Siebe-Gorman provided 
units for the expedition, but a 
series improvements made over 
the 1922 version added to the 
weight of the oxygen sets, accen¬ 
tuating anti-technology posi¬ 
tions. More serious was the fact 
that when the sets arrived in 
Calcutta, almost all were found 
to be defective in terms of work¬ 
manship and material. Irvine 
eventu^ly set right most of the 
problems, and improvised a ver- 
I sion lighter than the equipment 
o originally put together by Siebe- 
I Gorman. Irvine’s degree of 
§ fomiliarity with the sets was one 
3 reason he was chosen as Mallory’s 
climbing paitner, althou^ he 
was in ill-health. 

The pioneering use of oxygen 
in 1922 and 1924 lay the foun¬ 
dations for subsequent Everest 
ascents. Decades later, however, 
improvements in climbing tech¬ 
niques and equipment allowed 
the challenge of climbing at such 
altitudes without ox^n to 
become a realistic test of physical 
endurance and mountaineering 
skill. On May 8,1978, Reinhold 
Messner and Peter Habeler 
realised Mallory’s dreams by 


important to the history of mountaineer¬ 
ing, has not been settled by the recovery of 
his body - litde decomposed but degnul- 
ed by the glacial scraping of ice and rock. 
No oxy^ cylinders appear to have been 
foun^ear the body, leavingopen the ques¬ 
tion whether Mallory and Irvine took oxy¬ 


gen cylinders with them. Mallory had ear¬ 
lier sent down messages saying that he 
would be carrying two cylinders, but there 
has been some debate on whether he and 
Irvine in fsux did so. 

The 1922 expedition had proved 
beyond dispute the benefit of car^i^oxy- 


reaching the summit of Everest without 
artificial oxyget)^ Several climbers have 
since repeated the feat, notably Nepal’s 
Ang Rita Sherpa (Frontline Cover Story, 
September 6,1996) who has complet¬ 
ed ten ascents of Everest without oxy¬ 
gen.! 


Of real security 


l. RAMDAS 


Society, Sutc and Security: The Indian 
Experience by Verghese Koithara; Sage 
Publications, New Delhi; pages 414, Rs. 
550. 

Real Swaraj will come not by acquisition 
of authority by a few but by the acquisi¬ 
tion of the capacity by all to resist author¬ 
ity when it is abused 

- Mahatma Gandhi, in 
Youngindia, 1925. 

T hese pearls of wisdom came from 
the Father of the Nation almost three 
quarters of a century ^o. It focussed on 
the empowerment of the people as the 
most importantaspectof ‘swaraj’, or free¬ 
dom. Unfonunately the state of the 
nation today is far removed from the 
vision that he had of India. Over half a 
century has passed since Independence 
and the Human Development Rcpbrt 
1999 brought out by the United 
Nations Development Programme tells 
it all. On the basis of the Human 
Development Index, India ranks 132nd 
among 174 countries listed in the report. 
Countries such as Botswana and Gabon 
rank above India. In short, the national 
leadership has fruled its people. Basic 
needs such as drinking water, health, pri¬ 
mary education and shelter have been 
continuously neglected. These and relat¬ 
ed aspects of‘human security’ have been 
kept in sharp focus by Verghese Koithara 
while analysing India’s national security 
concerns in this maiden work of his. 

Having chosen an all-embracing tide, 
it was inevitable that the author would 
end up saying something about every¬ 
thing. The master craftsman that he is, 
Koimaia has arranged his ‘collage’ in an 
interesting and logical manner. The book 
comprises three distinct parts. Part I is 
tided “The Fifty Years, 1947-1997”, Part 
II “The Coming Decade 2000-2010”, 
and Part III “Security Assurance, 2000- 
2010”. Each of these paru has six chap¬ 
ters and various aspects are treated under 
numerous sub-he^ngs. This does at 
times tend to interfere with the smooth 
flow of the arguments being made. 
Perhaps the numW of the sub-headings 


could have been reduced so that the text 
flowed more easily. 

Matters aflecdng ‘human security’ 
feature throughout this monumental 
work. Unlike many analysts of ‘national 
security’ who negleaed ‘human security’, 
Koithara feels that both these issues need 
to be addressed amcurrendy. In his view 
the leadership needs to take immediate 
corrective aaion in both these areas if 
India is to meet the aspirations of its peo¬ 
ple. Part I deals with the evolution of the 
modern Indian state, the social and eco¬ 
nomic changes and the management of 
external and internal security issues. In 
the opening chapter on the ‘evolution of 
the modern Indian state’, the author 
states: “Security has always been twinned 


with sutus in the minds of the Indian elite 
who have from the time of Independence 
harboured aspirations of the country 
becoming a great power.” In the final 
piece call^ ‘Looking Ahead’ at the end 
ofPart III, Koithara reinforces this Indian 
concept with yet another reference: 
“Jawaharlal Nehru fifty years ago had 
identified future great powers as the USA, 
USSR, China and India. The U.K., 
France, Germany and Japan did not fea¬ 
ture in his list. If after fifty years the lat¬ 
ter continue to remain ahead of India, in 
terms of both power and influence, there 


is need for introspection.” 

This obsession for power has not left 
us even today. Every conceivable trick is 
being played on the country’s masses by 
eulogising ‘militarism’ and flexing the 
‘nuclear muscle’ even as the core sectors 
concerning human security continue to 
be neglected. Discussing the economic 
performance of the country, Koithara 
concludes: “The gross failure in develop¬ 
ing its human potential, through better 
health and education, has notably con¬ 
tributed to the modest economic results.” 

Lasdy, there is an interesting chapter 
comparing India’s achievements with 
those of China and Indonesia. The 
author gives his reasons for selecting these 
countries for the comparison as in his 
view these two came closest to the situa¬ 
tions obtaining in India. The overall pic¬ 
ture sketched by Koithara in the closing 
paragraphs of this chapter clearly brings 
out that although all three countries start¬ 


ed roughly at the same levels in 1948/49, 
both China and Indonesia are way ahead 
in their achievements. Be it gross domes¬ 
tic product or the levels of poverty or lit¬ 
eracy, India brings up the rear. The only 
area in which we seem to have a slight 
edge is the ‘human rights spectrum’, 
which involves protection from the state 
itself - at least on paper. It is no surprise, 
therefore, that we emerge as the third 
among the three even in matters con¬ 
cerning national security! 

Part II is an attempt by the author to 
play the ‘futurologist’. It is a well-rea- 
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‘human security’ 
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soncd analysis of the likely trajectories 
most countries and regions are expected 
to follow in the coming decade. In the 
chapter on the ‘emerging international 
system’, Koithara sketches the future 
stance and posture of the main players as 
he sees it - the United States, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation, the 
European Union, China, Russia, Japan, 
South Asia, South Asia Periphery, and 
Islam! It would appear very odd to most 
readers that a discussion on Islam has 
been included in this section. The author 
has justified its inclusion by mentioning 
that it is the only politico-religious multi¬ 
national grouping wielding considerable 
influence on the world scene today. One 
can also sense the impact 
of Huntingon’s work The 
Clash of Civilizations and 
Remaking of the World 
Order in Koithara's exam¬ 
ination of the “global 
power matrix” in this sec¬ 
tion. It is a very interesting 
analysis of a question 
which may in the author’s 
view have far-reaching 
implications for India in 
the coming decade. 

In the chapters con¬ 
cerning ‘latent dimgeis and 
manihst threats’, there is a 
detailed examination of the 
latent dangers in terms of an 
enfeebled people, society, 
economic and technological mismanage¬ 
ment and environmental degradation. The 
analysis of manifest threats includes an 
examination of the Chinese and Pakistani 
threats, as also the maritime and nuclear 
threats. The author concludes that there is 
very litde if any chance of either China or 
Pakistan starting a foil blown war with 
India in the coming decade. Pakistan may, 
however, continue with its low intensity 
engagement if the outstanding disputes are 
not setded by then. 

I N the discussions on weapons of mass 
destruction, Koithara subscribes to the 
traditional view that nuclear weapons 
have both a political and a military role. 
He has also highlighted the new twist 
given by the U.S. of downplaying the role 
of nuclear weapons and favouring the use 
of sub-nuclear high technologies. 

While the author comes through in 
some parts as a proponent and supporter 
of nuclear weapons and their politick and 
military usefulness, he does accept the foct 
that “the decision to find military useful¬ 
ness in nuclear weapons ^nst Pakistan 


and China has clearly aeated problems” 
- an understatement if ever there was one! 
He concludes Part II thus: “In the fore¬ 
seeable future there is no conceivable 
cause for China or Pakistan to start a con¬ 
ventional, much less a nuclear, war 
against India.” It would have been appro¬ 
priate if the author had also analysed in 
this section the possibilities of India - 
under a given set of circumstances - start¬ 
ing a conventional or nuclear war with 
either of these two adversaries in the same 
time-frame. 

Pan III concerns itself with chalking 
out a strategy for security assurance in the 
coming decade. I would like to call this the 
‘foundation and .stabilising strat^’, 
because that is what it is. It 
consists of empowering 
people, good governance, 
reso’urce mobilisation, 
force structure and force 
architecture. This section 
also includes a discussion of 
the role of nuclear 
weapons, the defence 
industry and security man¬ 
agement. Most of the sub¬ 
jects treated here have 
featured in some form or 
the other in the earlier parts 
and therefore seem to fall 
into place easily. It contains 
a series of recortunenda- 
tions stating “what needs to 
be done” in the various sec¬ 
tors mentioned. Unfortunately the “how” 
pan seems to elude us. This is an infirmi¬ 
ty in an otherwise outstanding analytical 
work. Indians are past masters at making 
rules and regulations, laws, agreements, 
reports, commissiotu of inquiry, speeches, 
advice. In short, we are genuine ‘paper 
tigers’. Never short of ideas but apathetic 
and too heavily bureaucratised to imple¬ 
ment anythii^. Is there something that we 
can do to correa this? Maybe Koidura has 
already a tide for his next book. 

On the whole this is a masterly work, 
duly supported by references and statistics. 
It is a courageous, powerful and an in- 
depth analysis of a vety complex subject. 
It is incisive and informative. Reading it, 
one feels the impaa of an economist, 
scholar, political analyst and sailor - all of 
which Vice-Admitai Verghese Koithara 
represents in abundant measure. A must 
for every library and all those interested in 
South Asian allots in general and India in 
particular. B 

Admiral LRamJas (retired) ka^rmtr Chiefs 
the Naval Sufi. 
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■ BOOKS 

C. T. KURIEN _ 

The Dynamics of South Asia - 
Regtooid Gsoperadon and SAARC by 

Eric Gonsalves and Nancy Jedy (Eds); 
Ss^e, New Delhi, 1999: pages 277, Rs. 
375. 

E ven as the two large countries of 
South Asia recover from the effects 
of a war-like encounter, it is good to 
recall that they, alon^with five other 
countries of the region, are members of 
a formal association for cooperation - 
the South Asian Association for Regional 
Cooperation (SAARC). Formed in 
1985, it is almost a decade and a half old. 
According to one of the authors who 
have contributed to the colleaion of 
essays that is under review, “SAARC is... 
a manifestation of the determination of 
the peoples of South Asia to cooperate 
regionally, to work together towards 
finding solupons to their common prob¬ 
lems in a spirit of friendship, trust and 
understanding, and to create an order 
based on mutual respect, equity and 
shared benefits.” The volume, consisting 
of 13 contributed papers and an intro¬ 
duction, is based on papers specifically 
prepared in connection with the 10th 
anniversary of SAARC. 

Organisations for regional coopera¬ 
tion seem to be flourishing in spite of 
rapidly spreading globalisation. In Asia 
the most prestigious among them is the 
Association of South East Asian Nations 
(ASEAN). It is not just an Asian phe¬ 
nomenon either. The United States, 
Canada and Mexico have formed the 
Nonh American Free Trade Area 
fl^AFTA). The European Union (E.U.) 
is another example. These organisations 
are not all alike. But economic coopera¬ 
tion is of primary concern to all of them. 

When SAARC was formally 
launched in 1985, after nearly five years 
of preliminary discussions and nida¬ 
tions in which Bangladesh pla^ a 
prominent role, its seven consdtuents - 
India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Bhutan, 
the Maldives, Nepal and Sri Lanka - 
agreed to take up nine fields of lution- 
building aedvities for cooperadon. 
Subsequently th|;ee fields were added to 
this list. The 12 areas thus chosen were 
agriculture: rural development meteo¬ 
rology; telecommunicadons; postal ser¬ 
vices; transport; science and t^nology; 
health and population; sports: arts and 
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culture; prevention of drug tiafficking; 
women in development; and education. 
However, while inter-country coopera¬ 
tion was being sought, the approach was 
cautious. Vit^ economic areas such as 
trade, industry, manufacture and finance 
did not figure in the agenda initially. 
There y^ere reasons for this. The first was 
the economic similarities of the mem¬ 
bers, especially the big three among them. 
Trade among the members has been 
extremely low, constituting around 3 per 
cent of world trade, compared to 16 per 
cent among the member<ountrics of 
ASEAN. The second reason was the 
dominant position of India, which 
accounted for 75 per cent of both the 
population and the gross national 
product (GNP) of 
the region, 54 per j 
cent of its exports | 
and 53 per cent of its 
trade. Apan from the 
economic strength of 
India, other countries 
have tended to view 
India and Indian 
“designs” with suspi¬ 
cion. Thus, while India 
is eager to keep the 
region free from the 
influence of outside 
powers, the smaller 
countries fear Indian 
domination and are, 
therefore, not totally 
opposed to the involve¬ 
ment in the region of other powers. And, 
of course, there is the long-standing hos¬ 
tility between India and Pakistan. 

Under such conditions, it is indeed 
satisfying that the seven countries have 
not only come together for cooperation 
but continued to meet regularly and that 
the areas of cooperadon have enlarged. 
Of late, these have included trade agree¬ 
ments as well. Under the SAARC 
Preferential Trading A^ement 
(SAPTA), India has agreed to mow spe¬ 
cial concessions to other members, espe¬ 
cially the small ones. 

The volume under review makes a 
cridcal assessment of the working of 
SAARC during the first decade. It is 
pointed out that SAARC must be viewed 
not as an objective that has been achieved 
nut as an ongoii^ process. Its basis is the 
leep-seated poverty, iwid growdi of 
populadon, high kvds ofunemplo^vunt 


and unsatisfaaory human development 
of the rmon on the one hand and, on the 
other, the conviction that unless poor 
countries cooperate among themselves 
they will not be able to make progress in 
a world dominated by the dch and the 
powerful. But while these economic con¬ 
siderations are conducive to cooperation, 
there are polidcal, ethnic and military Ac¬ 
tors that tilt towards conflictual relations. 
The dynamics of South Asia and of 
SAARC arise from these opposing ten¬ 
dencies. It must be remembered that each 
member of SAARC has its own share of 
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internal tensions and 
conflicts. The region, 
therefore, is one charac¬ 
terised by a sense of insecurity, internal 
and intra-r^onal. 

Viewed against this background, the 
achievements of SAARC have been quite 
substantial. Several programmes of inter¬ 
country cooperadon became a reality 
almost immediately after the inception of 
SAARC - the Audio-Visual Exchange 
Programme, the Documentadon Centre, 
the Scheme for Promotion of Organised 
Tourism, the Youth Volunteers 
Pro^amme, the Scholarship 
Programme, to mendon some of the 
more prominent ones. Several SAARC 
insdtudons have also been set up, the 
Amcultural Infbrmadon Centre in 
Dhaka; the Tuberculosis Centre in 
Kathnundu; the Documentation Centre 
in New Delhi; the Meteorological 
Research Centre in Dhaka. Further, a 
Food Security Reserve fbr the r^on has 
been set op. A Regional Convendon on 



Suppression of Terrorism has been rati¬ 
fied as also a convendon on Narcotic 
Drugs and Psychotropic substances. 
Modalities of cooperation by non-gov¬ 
ernmental organisations have ^n 
worked out. A proposal, “SAARC 2000: 
A Basic Needs Perspective” to promote 
national development activity through 
long-term action-oriented schemes, luu 
also been accepted. 

With the SAPTA agreed upon in 
1995 and coming into force subsequent¬ 
ly, SAARC has come to have a new 
dimension. Under the Agreement, India 
offered to other mem¬ 
bers soft custom duty 
rates on 106 items, 
Pakistan 35, Sri Lanka 
31, the Maldives 17, 
Nepal 14, Bangladesh 
12 and Bhutan seven. It 
may be claimed that 
SAARC has b^n to 
take seriously the func¬ 
tion of economic coop¬ 
eration. It is to be hopM 
that SAPTA will lead 
not only to a diversion 
of trade but also to the 
creation of trade and an 
increase in production 
and employment in the 
region. 

An important ques¬ 
tion considered in the volume is 
whether SAARC should deal with bilat¬ 
eral issues. At present bilateral and con¬ 
tentious issues are excluded ftom the 
deliberations of SAARC, and there is a 
provision that the decisions arrived at 
must be unanimous. In view of the pre¬ 
vailing suspicions and hostilities among 
the members, this is understandable. At 
the same time, SAARC, especially its 
summit meetings, provide an opportu¬ 
nity for the leaders of member-countries 
to meet and hold informal discussions 
on contentious issues and even bilater¬ 
al ones. SAARC, therefore, works as a 
confidence-building and moderating 
agency. If this aspect can be strength¬ 
ened, there is hope that conflicts can be 
reduced and cooperation strengthened 
in the region. Bener understanding of 
the problems and positions of neigh¬ 
bouring countries by citizens of the 
member-nations is important in this 
r^ard. The volume makes a useful con¬ 
tribution in that direction. ■ 
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■ BOOKS 


From Bombay to Mumbai 


PRAVE^ SWAMI _ _ 

Once Was Bombay by Pinki Virani; 
Penguin Book': India, 1999: xix + 284 
pages; Ks,350. 

P INKI VIRANI’S intensely personal 
account of the collapse of a city rests 
on the notion of a paradise lost, the giv¬ 
ing way of cosmopolitan, secular and 
modern Bombay to a criminalised sprawl 
of urban waste, Mumbai. Its cast is 
diverse; the aging Mazagon glass mer¬ 
chant Babliseth, unable to come to terms 
with the transfigured Mumbai of the 
1990s: the angry mafioso, 

Pakya; Chhaggan Bhujbal, 
the Shiv Sena apparatchik- 
turned secular politician; 
the rich and fiunous of the 
film industry. 

Yet, there is a hole in the 
middle the story, one that 
says not a litde about why 
the city's curious form of 
upper class liberalism col¬ 
lapsed in the face of Hindu 
fundamentalist assault. 

Builder Manish Shah 
forms the first block in 
Pinki Virani’s story of Bombay’s degen¬ 
eration into Mumbai. Manish Shah, 
freshly returned from the United States, 
attempts to play the Mumbai construc¬ 
tion world by the legal rules of engage¬ 
ment. He refiises to cave in to extonion 
demands from the underworld and pays 
the inevitable price. His death and that 
of his company, Dhruva Builders, is the 
medium through which the author intro¬ 
duces us to the world of Arun Gawli and 
Dawood Ibrahim and of organised crime 
and the Mumbai Police. There is a pass¬ 
ing reference to the landscape which pro¬ 
pelled the rise of organised crime, the 
collapse of the economic powerhouses 
which built modern Mumbai and its 
mills. “The young sons of these mill 
workers,” the,author concedes, “took to 
the streets, not willing to go back to their 
viliagcl in Maharashtra, Madhya 
(Prade$lk)4br Uttar Pradesh, uneducated 
and filled with resentment; a fertile breed¬ 
ing ground for crime and future footmen 
fbt unscrupulous politicians.” 

'• But there is no sense anywhere in the 
bmk that the reason these young people 


could not return to their villages was the 
persistence of the very poverty that drove 
them to Mumbai, or that they could no 
more be expected to “go home” than its 
middle class inhabitants. We find no ref¬ 
erence at all to the theory that the mur¬ 
der of the mills was a project executed 
with the endorsement of Mumbai’s rich, 
and that criminality and extortion direct¬ 
ed at the city’s poor is ignored, if not 
approved, by its elite. 

Manish Shah’s death leads us to the 
stoiy of Babliseth, who struggles to cope 
with both his daughters and a changing 
world. Babliseth’s story is among the 
finest, exploring a world 
that is recognisably not the 
one he spent a lifetime 
inhabiting. The rise of the 
Shiv Sena expresses itself in 
Babliseth’s everyday life. 
After the 1992 riots, clients 
refuse to paytheirdues; this 
a^ession disappears after 
the retaliatory serial bomb¬ 
ings of 1993. Babliseth 
finally heeds the demands 
of his daughters and moves 
out of decaying Mazagon 
to the suburi>s. 

But the world of the suburbs is a 
world Mumbai’s poor cannot escape into: 
they live in slums, as the city’s rich secede 
from the real world into high-rise apart¬ 
ments. Their story is censored out of 
Pinki Virani’s Mumbai, where they 
instead become the problem. 

We are inform^ that 41,000 slum 
homes “hold to ransom 59,00,000 of 
Bombay’s commuters on the suburban 
lines”. “New local trains,” Pinki Virani 
says, “cannot be introduced because the 
old ones are choking trackcapacity because 
‘poor people’ cannot be moved from the 
tracks.... and the women must look away 
from the seats in the compartments meant 
for them and hold their collective breath 
because early every morning the track-liv¬ 
ers get on to the parked train and shit all 
over the women’s seats.” 

Even leaving aside the hyper-real ele¬ 
ments, Pinki Virani’s account is offen¬ 
sive: Mumbai’s poor exist and stay poor 
because the middle class she valorises 
needs them to serve as underpaid servants 
and workers, who have among the low¬ 
est standards of living in the world despite 



\ 


apparendy high cash wages. Bhujbal, 
approvin^y cited through the book, pro¬ 
vides the political framework for such 
attacks on the poor. He complains bit¬ 
terly that “several public personalities 
have been going to the court, as have the 
slum dwellers themselves”, to prevent 
demolitions. “Too much kindness,” 
Bhujbal asserts, “can also kill a city.” 

Too much kindness to whom and by 
whom? Mumbai’s urban poor, who face 
infant mortality rates that compare with 
19th century London, non-existent 
access to clean water and sanitation and 
abysmal absence of educational fttcilities, 
reflect by no stretch of the imagination the 
supposed generosity of Mumbai’s elite. 
Rather, the relationships between the 
growth of urban poverty and the interests 
of the middle class, in whom Pinki Virani 
vests so much hope, are organic. 

In her preface to Once Was Bombay, 
the author puts her political convictions 
up front. Her world is that inhabited by 
“us, the mijldle class”, who brought to 
Mumbai “with our behaviour the inher¬ 
ent decency of a Madras and the day-to- 
day intellectualism of a Calcutta”. The 
failures of this class to confront commu- 
nalism and corruption, in her narrative, 
have led to Mumbai’s degeneration. 

Sadly for this class, “the vote of the 
literate among the middle class can only 
be equivalent to that of the illiterate”. 
Nonetheless, Pinki Virani calls on it to 
engage in the political process to bring to 
power leaders who are “city-born and 
middle class”, rather than “small-town 
hicks who go berserk at the first sight of 
power and glamour, not feudalists and 
rapists, murderers, rioteers (sic.), extor¬ 
tionists and chain-snatchers”. 

This curious loathing for the world 
outside the genteel confines of middle 
class Mumbai raises more than a few 
questions: feudals and rapists, along with 
murderers and rioters, are not virus-like 
impositions on the city that are swept in 
by wind and water. The book only serves 
to illustrate the sundering of Mumbai’s 
middle class from its working poor. 
Those workers, while the mills survived, 
batded the Shiv Sena’s elite-sponsored 
communalism and anti-poor agenda. 

Mumbai’s secularism cannot be pro¬ 
tected by Its riq{i. If middle class liberals 
indeed wish to beat back the assault of the 
Hindu Right, severing an anti-commu¬ 
nal agenda from the economic empow¬ 
erment of the city’s poor is the worst 
possible way to begin. ■ 
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The rapids of modem life 


BARBARA EHRENREICH _ 

Fasten The Acceleration of Just About 
Everything by James Glcick; Pantheon 
Boolu, New York, 1999; p;^cs 324, $24. 

Y OU don’t have time to read the book 
so you read the review. Ifyou’re a pub¬ 
lishing honcho, you probably don’t even 
have time to read the review; you pay some 
underling to skim it for quotable ^jectives 
and phrases to inseir in the ad copy. So 
let’s save all these busy people a few min¬ 
utes of their precious time and cut straight 
to the useful stuff: James Gleick’s Faster 
The Acceleration c^Just About Everything ^ 
nimble, smart, often funny, and - best of 
all - hist. Imagine a lire, carbonated, caf¬ 
feine-containing beverage with just a 
slighdy tart edge, suitable for imbibing 
while Stairmasiering, faxing or otherwise 
multi-tasking your way through the day’s 
to-do list. 

Gleick, the author of Chaos and a biog¬ 
raphy of Richard Feynman, has stuffed his 
new book with tasty fectoids about our 
hist, f^t times. He reveals, for example, 
that those “close door” burtons in eleva¬ 
tors are often just placebos, with no other 
function than to make us feel we have 
speeded up our trip. When we call 411 and 
ask for “Uh, Domino’s”, a computer edits 
out the “uh” so it won’t waste some oper¬ 
ator’s time. It turns out that the Old 
English “spede”, as in “God-spede”, orig¬ 
inally meant good fortune. And here is the 
ultimate in fast food: there’s a restaurant 
in Tokyo that charges by the minute, not 
the amount consumed, and at lunchtime 
people actually wait in line to get in. 

B ut we are not justtalkingsound bites 
here. Faster reverberates with huge, 
weighty questions, such as whether we are 
doomed to run up against a biological 
speed limit set by our sluggish old car¬ 
bon-based bodies and brains. We get jet 
lag when we travel too for too fest, carpal 
tunnel syndrome when we type too 
much. You cannot make compost in a 
week or use a microwave to hurry a souf¬ 
fle along, and, for the same sorts of rea¬ 
sons, no one has figured out how to sleep 
fiut. Another mega-quesdon has to do 
with what kind of monstrous new “organ¬ 
ism” (my metaphor, not Gleick’s^ we are 
inadvertently creadng as we all get inter- 


conneaed through our high-speed com- 
municadons technologies. It is kind of 
thrilling to get a fax from Hong Kong at 
the same time that a call comes in from 
London and a few gigabytes of data arrive 
by modem. We are social animals, or, as 
Gleick says, “We like the connectedness.” 
It induces a pleasant giddiness, a feeling 
of “mania”, he suggests. But weird things 
happen as the speed and number of con¬ 
nections increase. “In the day-trading 
rooms,” he writes, “hair-trigger connec¬ 
tivity turns momentary whims into mob 
obsessions.” In our news media too, “the 
multiplication of information pathways 
leads to positive feedback effects in the 
nature of frenzies.” We glom on to Diana 
orO.J. or John Jr. like a lemming herd in 
full stampede. Against ail expectations, 
the collective brain that emerges from our 
ever-richer connectedness is turning out 
to be kind of dumb. 

So are we getting smarter or just more 
out of control? Expect no answers from 
Faster, there isn’t time for them. In fact, 
you don’t have to be a slacker to get the 
feeling of being a bit jerked around, start¬ 
ing with the first two sentences: “You are 
in the Direaorate of Time. Naturally you 
are mnning late.” Well, why “naturally”? 

I have time to read a book, don’t I? 

But pretty soon you are wondering 
what this visit to the home of the Defence 
Department’s “Master Clock” has to do 
with our speedy way of life anyway, other 
than the author’s conceit that we’re “run¬ 
ning late”. You do not need to know about 
nanoseconds to be overextended; and, for 
most of us, it takes a certain amount of 
leisure to care about quasar clocb. 

In another confusing juxtaposition, 
Gleick’s riff on the development of high¬ 
speed photography in the 1870s, using 
race horses as models, leads to the obser¬ 
vation that “only in an age of speed could 
we stop time”. But horses have not sped 
up significandy in centuries, and you do 
not luve to be a speed freak to want to 
deconstrua the equine gait. 

Nor does Gieiix let himself get slowed 
down by any of the sticky patches that have 
arisen on the autobahn of modern life. He 
acknowledges that some things are not 
accelerating at all, such as cars in traffic. 
Or tty to get a question answered by 
Microsoft or Citibank: all those techno- 
lo^cally sophisticated telephone menus 


and queues may be money savers for the 
corporation, but they are time sinks for the 
test of us. It would have helped if Gleick 
had paused, even for a millisecond, to con¬ 
sider the commercial forces determining 
how fest things go. If the customers’ needs 
came first, banks would clear our checks 
in seconds instead of days or weeks. And 
if mass transit were profitable, everyone 
would zip to work at warp speed and prob¬ 
ably gain an hour’s sleep. 

So is it a good thing - this multiple- 
interfacing, hyper-wired, Hobalised, caf¬ 
feine-driven, profit-maximising 

millions-of-bits-per-second whatever that 
we are caught up in? Over all, Gleick chinks 
yes, though this means gliding right past 
questions like what has become of our 
attention spans or whether we are really 
better off with 500 channels of incoming 
information if they are all about Monica. 

The only truculent note in the book is 
his anack on the Harvard economist Juliet 
Schor, whose 1992 book. The Overworked 
American, su^ested that much of this 
gddy busyness is not freely chosen but 
imposed by employers, and that it takes a 
real toll on our health and femilies. Citing 
a University of Maryland study that found 
we are working shorter hours than ever, 
Gleick argues that much of the sense of 
frantic busyness comes from tempting new 
pastimes, like computer games, workouts 
and gambling. And he rejects, on appar- 
endy ideological grounds, any view of 
“workers as viaims - viaims of something 
big and systemic and iithuman”. Yet inten¬ 
tionally or not he gives us that impression 
himself, when he tells us that Americans 
are increasingly sleep-deprived - or is that 
just another enjoyable part of the continu- 

u • 

ing mania r 

Implicitly, though. Faster contains a 
darker judgment. What we lose, as “just 
about everything” accelerates, is the 
chance to reflect, to analyse and, ulti¬ 
mately, to come up with moral judg¬ 
ments. Unfortunately, deep 
concentrated thought is not as frist as an 
electron mnneling through silicon or 
even a nerve impulse ambling down an 
axon. Like composting, it takes time - for 
the patterns of neural firing to shift, con¬ 
nect and interact to form whole new pat¬ 
terns in our minds. Try to shonen that 
time and you move very quickly from 
diverting to distracted, from clever to 
glib. Faster is fun, but slower might have 
got us a whole lot funher along. ■ 

New York Times Service 
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World Bank and healthcare 


T. K. RAJALAKSHMI 


Disinvesting in Health: The World 
Bank’s Prescriptions for Health, edit¬ 
ed by Mohan Rao; Sage Publications, 
July 1999: Rs. 345 (cloth), Rs. 225 

(paperback). 

E mpirical evidence has always 
challenged the technological deter¬ 
minism and methodological individual¬ 
ism that arc characteristic of the 
behavioural approach to public health, 
states the introduction to this enlighten¬ 
ing compendium of papers that were pre¬ 
sented at a seminar in 1994. The 
proceedings of the seminar, organised by 
the Centre for Social Medicine and 
Community Health, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University GNU), metamorphosed into 
a book this year. Despite the time-lag, the 
book is no less relevant today, since the 
issues still remain the same. 

Putting public health in a new per¬ 
spective, the authors say that the World 
Health Organisation-United Nations 
Children Fund (WHO-UNICEF) ini¬ 
tiative on “Health for All through 
Primary Health Care” at Alma Ata has 
been watered down and replaced by the 
rallying cry of globalisation, marketisa- 
tion and privatisation. It is in this evolv¬ 
ing context, especially in view of the 
changes in India’s economic policy, that 
14 of the experts who participated in the 
seminar analysed the World Bank’s 
World Development Report (WDR) 
1993, titled “Investing in health and its 
implications for public health” as well as 
the very definition of what construed 
public health. The papers presented by 
them are undoubtedly the first, albeit ten¬ 
tative, in-depth analyses and academic 
critique from India of the World Bank’s 
perspective on health. 

The WDR prescribes what public 
and community health experts have 
always objected to - the magic bullet 
approach to health. It overemphasises the 
curative aspects of healthcare so as to leave 
healthcare to the discretion of the private 
sector while governments are advised to 
C( ncentrate on .certain essential clinical 
ler /ices. In his paper titled “The Political 
Ec nomy of Structural Adjustment”, 
Ptabhat Patnaik argues that it is not just 


the ideology of liberalisation that has 
become imponant; he says there is an 
actual drive, most notably in underde¬ 
veloped countries, to “privatise”, “liber¬ 
alise”, and “roll back” the state from the 
productive arena and to curtail social 
expenditure. He details the methodolog¬ 
ical flaws inherent in the WDR’s pre¬ 
scription for health. According to him, 
the basic reduction in the range of ser¬ 
vices available to the people is sought to 
be camouflaged by a dubious “scientism”, 
the limitations of which are obvious. He 
says that the health plan, which seems to 
be attractive at first sight (for example, 
using all the money to prevent inrant 
mortality), is an effort to make the struc¬ 
tural adjustment package, often criticised 
on the grounds of its adverse effects on 
health and other social sectors, appear 
palatable. 

Niraja Gopal Jayal from the Centre 
for Political Studies, JNU, posits in her 
paper “The Gentle Leviathan: Welfare 
and the Indian State” that the moral 
aspect has been absent in the the neo-lib- 
cral critique of the Indian “welfare” state. 
She says that there has always been a dis¬ 
junction between the concepts of welfare 
and rights of the nation. According to her, 
the poverty-alleviating strategies are 
essentially negative in character. Besides, 
the retreat of the government from the 
wel&re sector has meant not so much a 
turn to the market as to non-govern- 
mental organisations. The shift, she 
points out, is evident in the differences in 
the language used in the Second Five- 
Year Plan and the Eighth Five-Year Plan. 
While the Second Five- 
Year Plan held that the 
state had to take on 
“heavy responsibilities as 
the principal agency 
speaking for and acting 
on behalf of the commu¬ 
nity as a whole”, the 
Approach Paper to the 
Eighth Plan candidly 
admits that the objectives 
of providing primary 
education, preventive 
and curative healthcare 
and food security cannot 
be left entirely to state- 
sponsored organisations. 

That little has changed in < 


the Ninth Five-Year Plan is probably an 
indicator that the shift has b^n more or 
less legitimised. According to her, even 
the very limited welfare orientation of the 
state stands to be challenged by the World 
Bank, the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) and the technocratic devclopmen- 
talists and marketisation enthusiasts. 
These forces do not question the moral¬ 
ity of welfarism but the (actual efficiency 
and efficacy ofthesewelfarist institutions. 

Imrana Qadeer from the Centre for 
Social Medicine and Coipmunity Health 
(CSMCH), JNU, in her paper tided 
“WDR 1993: The Brave New World of 
Primary Healthcare”, sates that even 
cost-effective, sate-run public health 
programmes are sought to be under¬ 
mined by WDR 1993. The possibility of 
expanding the scope of basic health ser¬ 
vices was being denied under the innocu¬ 
ous title of “essendal” public health and 
clinical services. While population con¬ 
trol and AIDS (Acquired Immune 
Deficiency Syndrome) control occupy 
key positions under essential services, 
other than the control of tuberculosis, no 
mention is made of existing communica¬ 
ble diseases, the much recognised coor¬ 
dinates of malnutrition. The classical 
definition of public health incorporates 
the combined practice of promotive, pre¬ 
ventive, curative and rehabilitative ser¬ 
vices. Used judiciously, these various 
levels provide the basis for public health 
programmes. But the WDR ignores these 
tenets to divorce curative services from 
public health by setting them apart as 
“essendal clinical” services. 

Imrana Qadeer critises the WDR for 
its attempts to “educate” poor households 
to cope with poverty by building capaci- 
des to use existing services and redistnb- 
ute household budgets 
in frvour of the vulner¬ 
able. This, she remarks, 
is to say that with rising 
macro-economic pres¬ 
sure, solutions are pro¬ 
vided by changing the 
ndcro-environment of 
the household. 

Nara Duwury, 
who has studied the 
tobacco industry, pre¬ 
sents several plausible 
. andhypothedcalimpli- 
cadons of the WDR’s 
prescripdons (or wo¬ 
men. In her paper dtied 
“Gende Impiicadoiu 






of New Economic Policies*, she looks at 
agricultural reforms and what they could 
mean for women employed in the agri¬ 
culture sector. She predicts that with 
increased emphasis on export earnings, 
w there is a strong likelihood of the crop- 
f ping pattern changing in favour of export 
crops. Increases in cash crop prices will 
put pressure on women to increase their 
labour contribution; this, however, will 
not necessarily lead to greater control of 
incomes, thus resulting in a negative 
human resource impact, she argues. 

Mohan Rao from the CSMCH, 
JNU, in his paper tided “SAP (Structural 
Adjustment Policies) and WDR 1993: 
Implications for Family Planning in 
India”, argues that the solution to ^i- 
ly planning does not lie in contraceptive 
technology but in attempts to deal with 
the problems of ill-health and disease, the 
heavy load of infant mortality, the lack 
of changes in the structures of employ- 
I ment, the pervasive lack of health and 
I educational facilities and so on. He says 
that, these are the very factors that have 
been adversely affected by the SAP in 
other countries; he quotes from studies 
to show how the SAP has affected health 
and nutrition in countries such as Chile, 
Peru, Brazil and Ghana. He says that in 
India, with the exception of Andhra 
Pradesh and West Bengal, the rate of 
decline of infant mortality has decelerat¬ 
ed since the onset of the SAP. The chap¬ 
ter offers a rich historical insight into the 
changing definition of family planning 
programmes, including its most recent 
avatar- that of hormonal contraceptives 
- and situates the WDR’s concerns for 
family planning services as being a part 
of a “minimum clinical package”, in the 
larger context. 

A.K. Shiva Kumar, a consultant with 
the UNICEF, in his paper tided “The 
Formulation of India’s Health Policy: A 
Note on Equity”, argues that if the hedth- 
care facilities are left to the private sectors, 
where the ability to pay and profitability 
strongly influence investment decisions, 
one cannot expect equal ^cilides to devel¬ 
op all over the country. He cites the extra¬ 
ordinary urban bias, which si^gests that 
polidcal and other considerations domi¬ 
nate simple equity considerations. 

K. Seeta Prabhu from the 
IDepaitment of Economics, Mumbai 
University, points out, among other 
things, the paring inequalides in health 
expenditure which, she states, is a conse¬ 
quence of extreme income inequalides. 
According toher, the former is eveqhigh- 
er than ^difl^rences in consun^don 


expenditure. She says that since the mid- 
1980s, many Indian States have reduced 
the share of the health seaor in total rev¬ 
enue expenditure, which in turn is bound 
to undermine the role of the public sec¬ 
tor in providing health services. 

Rama V. Baru, also from the 
CSMCH, JNU, in her paper, gives an 
inter-State analysis of the structure and 
utilisation of hedth services. She says that 
in most States, government hospi^s are 
the major providers of health services. 
Stagnation in the growth of public expen¬ 
diture has, however, led to the growth of 
institutions in the private sector. Baru 
says that despite the WDR and a confi¬ 
dential country report of the World Bank 
prescribing a user fee in public institu¬ 
tions as well as a cutback on curative ser¬ 
vice expenditure by the state, in most 
States, it is the public sector which pro¬ 
vides curadve services. 

Amit Sen Gupta, who is with the 
Delhi Science Forum, criticises WDR 
1993 for its paternalistic attitude 
towards the development of indigenous 
pharmaceuticals by developing coun¬ 
tries. He says the foreign companies have 
never brought in new technology and 
will not do so in the future. According 
to Sen Gupta, the New Drug Policy 
announced in September 1994 was a 
result of the demands of the pharma¬ 
ceutical indust^ and pressures from the 
World Bank for lesser controls. His 
paper “Infrastructure Development in 
Health Care and the Pharmaceutical 
Industry”, critically analyses the Drug 
Policy, besides tracing the demands of 
multinationals since the early 1980s for 
decreased controls. 

K.R. Nayar, from the CSMCH, 
JNU, in his paper discusses the conse¬ 
quences of g^obdisation on environmen¬ 
tal health owing to not only “garbage 
imperialism” and consumerism, but also 
overall shifts in resource utilisation. 

Arti Sawhney, a doctor-cum-activist, 
oudines the Women’s Development 
Programme in Rajasthan as well as the 
role played by saathins as health workers, 
among other things. 

Other valuable contributors include 
the la*e T.N. Krishnan, former Director, 
Centre hr Development Studies, 

Thiruvananthapuram; N.H. Anna, 
founder-director of the Foundation for 
Research in Community Health, 
Mumbai; and K.V. Narayana of the 
Centre for Economic and Social Studies, 
Hyderabad. For the discerning reader, 
“Disinvesting in Health” is a window to | 
a new world order. ■ i 
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■ DEBATE 


Of development and deprivation 

The struggle against the Sardar Sarovar Dam has brought into focus the perils of a growth path that 
means only deprivation for the toiling millions. 


H.M. DESARDA 


O N the threshold of the 21st centu¬ 
ry, humankind stands at a cross¬ 
roads. The 20th century has been the 
most violent century in human history. 
Undoubtedly, the two World Wars saw 
the most ghastly and heinous kind of vio¬ 
lence and genocide, but no less serious is 
the violence against nature and the other 
living species that has been driven by 
unbridled consumerism and production 
to propitiate creature comforts. 

The hallmark of the present century 
is the phenomenal technological advance 
in the realm of commodity production 
and in the transport and communication 
sectors and services. The dominant ide¬ 
ology of the past 50 years can be summed 
up thus: growth, unlimited. By and large 
it is a creed of undifferentiated and unm- 
rected growth. The fierce and fervent 
intellectual, ideological and pedagogical 
debate through this century was not 
about the content and character of 
growth. It was driven by a desire for a 
humane way of or^ising society, econ¬ 
omy and Ac polity. But, somewhere 
along the way, growth became the sacred 
cow, the unquestionable goal. Growth 
per se was development. 

In less than 50 years, this growthma- 
nia has pushed the world to 
the brink of disaster. As 
resources deplete at an 
alarming rate, the ecologi¬ 
cal toll has become very 
heavy and is exceeding all 
limits. Indeed, the security 
of the planet and its people 
is seriously threatened by 
the global forces of growth. 

The ruling elite in the 
Third World argue vehe- 
mendy that ecological con¬ 
siderations should not be 
entertained in the pursuit 
of growth. The “grow as 
fast as you can” model of 
modern Western industri¬ 
alism , & pursued in the 
n.^me|i^ational develop¬ 


ment. The global growth experience is 
replete with examples of stupendous cost 
and the consequences of consumerist 
growthmanship, and yet our ruling elite 
is blatandy aping the resource squander¬ 
ing growth path. Mega-irrigation and 
power projects form the kingpin of this 
strategy. 

Water and energy are undeniably the 
primary prerequisites of human develop¬ 
ment, but it is erroneous to equate them 
with mega-projecB. Age-old and dme- 
tested sources of energy and methods of 
tapping them are replaced by centralised 
grids (for electricity) and large reservoirs 
(for water). Mighty power grids purvey 
energy over huge distances. This is pre¬ 
cisely what we have been doing in the past 
50 years in the name of planning for 
nadonal development a la Jawaharlal 
Nehru, The irriration network and the 
power grid have been enough to creed to 
satiate consumerist greed. 

Regrettably, the pattern of growth 
that we have had has not helped usher in 
an egalitarian social order. According to 
Mahatma Gandhi, the objective of the 
freedom struggle was “to wipe every tear 
from every eye.” The question after 50 
years is; how ks has India succeeded in 
this task? By any reclmning, the problems 
of poverty, unemployment, malnutri¬ 
tion, ill-health and lack of 
shelter have become more 
acute and widespread 
than earlier. Plans and 
projects involving outlays 
of thousands of millions 
of rupees have not helped 
the toiling millions. On 
the contrary, the so-called 
development projects 
have affected diem 
adversely and accentuated 
their daily suffering. In 
plain terms, for the vast 
majority of the people, 
development means 
deprivadon, displace¬ 
ment and destruaion of 
their precious life support 
system. Through project 


after project, plan after plan, the story is 
the same. Denied human rights and 
information, the displaced and deprived 
sections of the popuiadon are mute spec¬ 
tators of the power-game which perpe¬ 
trates destruaion in the name of nadonal 
development. 

During the 1970$ and the 1980$, 
people began to resist and raise their voic¬ 
es in protest. They quesdoned the cost- 
benefit calculus and exposed the 
statisdeal bluff. The futility of building 
big, bigger and the biggest became more 
and more manifest. The Chipko move¬ 
ment in the Garhwal region and the 
movement against the Silent Valley 
power project in Kerala attracted world¬ 
wide attention. The success of these 
movements paved the way for the cam¬ 
paigns against the Sardar Sarovar Project, 
the Tehn dam, the nuclear power plant 
at Kaiga and so on. The Narmada and 
Tehri projects became the agenda of so- 
called national development for the 
rulers. Resistance to and refusal to agree 
to the growth path and pattern of devel¬ 
opment favoured by the ruling elite 
became the focal point of movements of 
the toiling people such as those of adiva- 
sis, Dalits, farmers, fisherfblk and 
women. Crusaden like Sunderlal 
Bahuguna and Medha Patkar became the 
symbol of people’s hopes and aspirations. 
They exposed the hollowness of official 
statistics and rekindled the spirit of satya- 
graha and mobilised the people to stand 
up against the might and machinations 
of the state. Their struggle was a^nst the 
state dforts towards the dispUcement 
and disint^jration of people and com¬ 
munities. 

The adverse impaa of the resource 

3 |uandering growth, process is becoming 
eater by the day. The Indian as well as 
the global experience amply prove that 
the mega-projects for irrigation and 
power are antithetical to the interests of 
the common pcdble. They do not pro¬ 
mote equity and they are not suitable. In 
fact, beause of the high costs involved, 
they provide at best tonporanr solutions 
to the permanent problems of water and 


In less than 
SO years, 
growthmanla has 
pushed the world 
to the brink 
of disaster. As 
resources 
deplete at an 
alarming rate, 
the ecological 
toll has become 
very heavy and 
Is exceeding 
all limits. 
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nation. Asking such questions 
as who constitutes dhe nation 
and for whom development is 
meant are considered diver¬ 
sionary by the ruling elite, 
vduch wants to go ahead with 
the displacement and is pre¬ 
pared to drown its opponents 
intheNarmadaValley.whoare 
at this very moment rallying 
resolutely and bravely in the 
valley. 


T he struggle against the 
Sardar Sarovar Project 


has been pushed into a very 
critical phase by the powers- 
that-be. The Supreme Court 
has lihed a stay on the dam 


construaion work (Frontline, 


August 27) and permitted an 
increase in the dam’s height 
by 5 metres. This would result 
in the submergence of a vast 
number of villages. The 
inhabitants of these villages 
have refused to move because 


they are aware of the tardy 
state of rehabilitation so fiir. 


I 
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CotMtnictlon work at the Sa^ SaMvarOmi afta, a Wa ptetuia. 

energy. electricity. The crucial hutor in this 

As of now there is a clear conflia and approach is centralised control. It totally 
contradiction between the two approach- alienates the people who have harnessed 
es to development. One is conoem^ with these resources tl^i^ the centuries with 
engineering and the odier with ecology, great ingmuity and ensured their sustain- 
The engineering-dominated technoctadc ability. They are disempowered and dis- 
growth-path bdieves in building huge placedanddiereisnoendtotheirsuffeting. 
structures and making grids for water apd Pkumers ind poliqr-makers sermonise to 



Notwithstanding the claims 
and affidavits of the State gov¬ 
ernments that are panies to 
this project there is simply not 
enough land available to be 
provided to all the displaced 
people. Besides, the State gov¬ 
ernments do not have the 
political will to enforce this. 
As such, the design to sub¬ 
merge the area by raising the 
dam height is heinous. The 
people in the Narmada Valley 
have resolved not to leave 
their homes and hamlets, 
come what may. The situa¬ 
tion is indeed critical. Will 
civil society and the ruling 
elite care to consider the grav¬ 
ity of the situation and re^se, 
at least at this late hour, the 
consequences of such disas¬ 
trous projects? Will someone 
listen to the cry of the soul of 
the people of the vallej^ 


It is a call to the conscience of the 


nation. One can only hope that in this 
land of Gandhi there is still some spirit 
and sensitivity left for what is just and 
humane. ■ 


HM. DtstnU, anecentmitt, uafimtrmmher 
ef the Maharathtm Stott PLumingBoarJ. 
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■ EXCELLENCE 


A pioneering scientist 

Vikram A. Sarobhoi gave a new direction to India's space science and atomic energy programmes. 
Many of the goals he set ore likely to be achieved in 1999, the 80th year of his birth. 


PARESH R.J^DYA_ 

F or India, 1999 has been a year of 
important landmarks in the field of 
space science. The Indian Space Research 
Organisation (ISRO) placed three satel¬ 
lites in orbit using a single spacecraft - 
two of them launched for other countries 
on commercial terms. Towards the end 
of the year, an Indian-built satellite of the 
Indian National Satellite (INSAT) sys¬ 
tem will be launched using the most pow¬ 
erful Indian rocket, the Geostationary 
Satellite Launch Vehicle (GSLV). In this 
context, it will not be misplaced to 
remember the pioneer of the Indian space 
programme, Dr. Vikram A. Sarabhai. 
August 12, 1999 was his 80th birth 
anniversary. 

Although work in India in space- 
related subjects was started by Dr. Homi 
J. Bhabha in the Department of Atomic 
Energy (DAE), it was Sarabhai who estab¬ 
lished growth centres in space science. 
Bhabha handed over charge of such work 
to Sarabhai, who as a scientist had already 
been contributing to the subject from his 
Physics Research Laboratory (PRL) in 
Ahmedabad. 

Sarabhai’s professional career began 
in 1947 after he returned to Ahmedabad 
following a second stint at Cambridge. 
Earlier, he was at Cambridge in 1937 for 
his Tripos in physics and mathematics. 
He worked under Sir C. V. Raman on cos¬ 
mic rays at the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, before going back to 
Cambridge. 

The eldest son of the industrialist 
Sheth Ambalal Sarabhai, he had to plunge 
into the fiunily’s textile business on 
returning from England. He nurtured the 
business empire with a scientific 
approach, before moving to Mumbai. In 
order to solve the technical problems the 
textile industry faced, he founded in 1947 
a textile research centre, the Ahmedabad 
Tei^c Research Association (ATIRA), 

V 'ij|h is active even today. He expanded 
%1 e funily business by establishing 
abhai Glass Co. and SuhridGeigy and 


Co., a pharmaceutical company. He was 
chairman and managing director of 
Sarabhai Chemicals Ltd., took over the 
Swastik Oil Mills of Mumbai and estab¬ 
lished Sarabhai Merck Ltd. and 
Operations Research Group, Vadodara 
(Baroda). 

Yet his interest in science did not 
diminish. He started the PRL with finan¬ 
cial help from the Karmakshetra 
Foundation, a trust launched by his 
father, and the Ahmedabad Education 
Society (AES). This laboratory became 
the centre for research in cosmic rays and 
atmospheric sciences. Sarabhai’s work 
was mainly on diurnal variation in cosmic 
ray intensity. The PRL became an 
autonomous research institution in 1961 
under the management of the DAE, the 
Gujarat Government and the AES, in an 
arrangement similar to that in the case of 
the Tata Institute of Fundamental 
Research. Basic experiments in space sci¬ 
ence were taken up with Sarabhai himself 
guiding the students. 

S ARABHAI came on to the national 
scene when Bhabha invited him in 
1963 to chair the Indian JNational 
Committee for Space Research 
(INCOSPAR) under the auspices of the 
DAE. He was given a free hand to chan 
the course of India’s space programme, 
which was in its nascent stage. The for¬ 
mer Soviet Union and the United States 
had already placed tiny satellites in orbits 
around the earth three to five years earli¬ 
er. The thrust of their research then was 
on romantic space travel, photogrsiphing 
the earth and the moon from the space, 
planning for moon-walk and so on. The 
pragmatist in Sarabhai addressee those 
areas of space research that would benefit 
society, leaving aside astronomy-related 
subjects. 

In order to use satellites for telecom¬ 
munications, three basic capabilities, 
namely, rocketry, satellite-building and a 
telecommunications system, and a tele¬ 
command ^tem to control satellites, 
needed to be developed. The Thumba 
Equatorial Rocket Launcbli^ Stadon 


(TERLS) and the Space Science and 
Technology Centre (SSTC), where rock¬ 
et propellants were developed, were estab¬ 
lished in 1963 neai 
Thiruvananthapuraifi. In 1967, an exper¬ 
imental Satellite Communication Earth 
Centre was staned in Ahmedabad with 
funds from the United Nations 
Development Programme (UNDP). 
This later helped launch a full-fledged 
centre at Arvi near Pune, which serves the 



purpose of international communicadon 
via satellite. Satellite-building capability 
was developed in Bangalore, a city which 
later became the headquarters of ISRO. 

A S space research was pan of a DAE 
yiprogramme, Sarabhai was appointed 
member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission<^AEC). When Bhabha died 
in 1966, the Government had no diffi¬ 
culty in finding a successor. Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi made Sarabhai 
not onty Chairman of die AEC but also 






Secretary to the Government of India. 
Sarabhai accepted the dual responsibility 
at the cost of his family business; howev¬ 
er, he did not give up his scientific con¬ 
tacts with the PRL or the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, U.S., where he 
went as a senior visiting scientist to guide 
research in cosmic rays. 

In the five years as AEG Chairman, 
Sarabhai laid out a wide canvas of activi¬ 
ties, which left an imprint on work to be 
done in the future in space science and 
atomic eneigy. An acknowledged insti¬ 
tution-builder, he organised all uranium¬ 
mining activities under an independent 
corporation. Uranium Corporation of 
India Ltd (UCIL), with its headquarters 
at Jaduguda in Bihar {Frontline, 
September 10). J.R.D. Tata once said 
that he and others associated with the 
A£C had thought that it was impossible 
to find a man who could adequately carry 


ECIL has only a limited market share 
today, it should not be forgotten that it 
was the pioneer of the dectronics indus¬ 
try that is the country’s major strength 
today. 

Sarabhai gave a new direaion to space 
science and atomic energy, his plans for 
applications of science and te^nology 
had die masses at their centre. The year 
1969 was the year of man’s landing on 
the moon, which inspired the idea of a 
journey to Mars. But Sardihai conceived 
the INSAT system, the satdlites of which 
would be put in geostationary orbits to 
serve in the forecast of weather and in 
telecommunications. Even today, 
INSAT is the only multi-purpose satel¬ 
lite series in the world. 

Sarabhai also toyed with the idea of 
reaching the villages through a television 
network for development education. 
For this, ISRO signed an agreement with 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) of the U.S. to 
place a U.S. satellite (ATS-6) over India. 
(In 1969, all space-related activities were 
put under a single umbrella, ISRO. Later 
it became independent of the DAE.) 
Fourteen districts in six States enjoyed the 
privilege of educational telecasts much 
before many State capitals had a 
Doordarshan Kendra. The popularity of 
the Satellite Instructional Television 
Experiment (SITE) in the target villages 
was tremendous. 

Sarabhai even came up with a plan to 
build agro-industrial complexes around 
nuclear reactors,- which would use elec¬ 
tricity, heat and steam from the reactors. 
Two such complexes were proposed - in 
the Ganga basin and in the Kutch- 
Saurashtra region. Owing to financial dif¬ 
ficulties, the plan did not get off the 
ground. 

In 1970, Sarabhai gave the nation a 
document titled “Profile of Decade 
(1970-80) for Space and Atomic Energy 
Research Programmes.” This showed 
him to be a man in a hurty. At a time, 
when the concept of the geostationary 
orbit had been barely tested, he predict¬ 
ed that India would launch an INSAT 
satellite in 1975 using an indigenous 
Geostationaty Satellite Launch Vehicle. 
Similarly, he expected the country to have 
an instailled capacity of 2,700 MWe of 
nuclear power by the turn of that decade. 
Both these go^ proved too high to 
achieve, pamy because of technological 
embai^xs- Sarabhai died in 1971 near 
Thinivananthaputam. The goals may be 
achieved tfaU year. 

Saral^ai ably represented the coun¬ 


try on the international scene. During his 
tenure as the head of the atomic energy 
programme, the vexed issue of the 
Nudear Non-Proliforation Treaty 
(NPT) came up. He met the heads of gov¬ 
ernment of the nuclear powers to discuss 
the possibility of non-nuclear countries 
being provided with a nudear umbrella 
when they are under threat from a 
nuclear-weapon state. The talks brought 
no results, and India did not sign the 
NPT: the stand remains unchangra even 
after 30 years. 

In 1967, Sarabhai was dcaed 
Scientific Chairman of the U.N. confer¬ 
ence on exploration and peaceful uses of 
outer space, and in 1971 president of the 
I4th General Conference of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 
For five years he was Chairman of the 
COSPAR consultative group on the 
harmful efftets of experiments in space. 
He submitted a repon to the U.N. on the 
usefulness of space programmes to devel¬ 
oping nations. 

Sarabhai’s contribution to industry 
and management is as extensive as his 
involvement in the scientific field. He was 
instrumental in establishing the Indian 
Institute of Management, at Ahmedabad, 
in 1962. He convinced the Harvard 
Business School to provide its expertise 
and persuaded the Ford Foundation to 
extend financial grants to the institution. 

His interest in education endorses 
the fact that he was truly a multi-faceted 
person. There was a small group at the 
PRL working to improve science edu¬ 
cation in schools. This slowly grew into 
the Community Science Centre, which 
gave hands-on experience to students 
and the public. Today, the centre is a 
standing memorial to Sarabhai, with the 
new name of Vikram Sarabhai 
Community Centre. 

Sarabhai never lost the qualities of 
being kind and cordial. The b«t proof of 
this is the fact that he agreed to become 
the president of the textile technicians 
association in Ahmedabad, a unique case 
of an industrialist becoming a union 
leader. This was at a time when he simul¬ 
taneously headed several high-value insti¬ 
tutions. 

Sarabhai’s approaches and choices 
showed his upbringing. He once told a 
British Broadcasting Corporation inter¬ 
viewer; “The influence of (Mahatma) 
Gandhi on my family was very strong 
indeed, so that ail through my childhood 
I was brought up doing what one felt right 
rather than what necessarily society 
thou^t was appropriate.” ■ 


Sarabhai ^ve a new 
direction to apace 
science and atomic 
energy; his plans 
for applications of 
science and 
technology had 
the masses at 
their centre...his 
contribution to 
industry and 
management Is as 
extensive as his 
Involvement In the 
scientific field. 


on Bhabha’s work but Vikram Sarabhai 
rose brilliandy to the occasion. 

The importance of electronics in 
space science and atomic energy was not 
lost on Bhabha or Sarabhai." An electron¬ 
ics committee was set up by Bhabha, with 
Sarabhai as Chairman. Sa^hai was able 
to shape the Committee’s repon only 
after he became A£C Chairman. He 
established the Electronics Corporation 
of India Limited (ECIL) in H^erabad 
and also prepared die ground ftw an 
Eleetrooics ComMission. i^dfough 




■ NUCLiAR ISSUES 


Nuclear power and safety issues 

Engineers at the Bhabha Atomic Research Centre are involved in an ongoing effort to redesign 
nuclear reactors, incorporate improved safety features and conduct extensive tests, oil with the 
aim of ensuring total safety in the country's nuclear power generation system. 


T.$. SUBRAMANIAN 

m Trombay 


F rom the outside, Engineering Hall 7 at the Bhabha Atomic 
Research Centre (BARC), Trombay, near Mumbai, looks 
fairly nondescript. But inside, the cavernous hall is the centre 
of advanced research and development (R&D) in both engi¬ 
neering and safety in nuclear electricity generation. This R&D 
applies not only to the extant Pressurised Heavy Water Reactors 
(PHWRs) in the country but the planned Advanced Heavy 
Water Reactors. Inside Hall 7, experiments are conducted in 
laboratories and tests done on scaled-up models to ensure the 
safety of PHWRs. 

Tltere arc eight PHWRs in the country - two each at the 
Rajasthan Atomic Power Station (RAPS), the Madras Atomic 
Power Station (MAPS), the Narora Atomic Power Station (NAPS) 
and the Kakrapar Atomic Power Station (KAPS). The second unit 
(220 MW) at Kaiga in Karnataka will join the list soon. 

The design of PHWRs, which use natural uranium as fuel 
and heavy water as both moderator and coolant, has evolved 
over the years; there has also been a steady improvement in the 
technology itself. Among the improvements incorporated are 
double containment of ^e reactor building, changes in end- 
shields of reactors, introduction of a new concept of suppres¬ 
sion tanks, the filling of the calandria vault with 400 tonnes of 
light water (ordinary water) and the use of zirconium niobium 
alloy in the manuhicture of pressure tubes. 

Dr. V. Venkat Raj, Associate Director, Reactor Design and 
Development Group, BARC, said, “PHWRs are uniquely 
placed. We have multiple echelons of safety provisions to take 
care of severe accidents. Even if the emergency core cooling sys¬ 
tem fails in a loss of coolant accident (LOCA), fuel will not 
melt. We have a lot of systems and instruments to detect any 
such accident.” 

According to Dr. Anil Kakodkar, Director, BARC, 
“Reactor safety requires analysis of the behaviour of the full 
plant. We must have all protective mechanisms in place, and 
we must make several postulates and identify possible condi¬ 
tions for abnormal behaviour (of the reactor).” Kakodkar is the 
architect of the Advanced Heavy Water Reactor (AHWR) that 
will use uranium-233 as fuel and thorium as blanket. 

Kakodkar said chat the Department of Atomic Energy 
(DAE) had a comprehensive programme to deal with waste safe¬ 
ty, and had studied the physical and chemical transformations 
that take place in waste, its dispersal, and so on. “They have 
become specialised branches of science,” the BARC Direaor 
said. Kakodkar added: “We have done a lot of work on radio- 
biology - how radiation interacts with living matter.” 

Y.S.R. Prasad, Chairman, Nuclear Power Corporadon of 
India Limited (NPC), which operates ail dhe nuclear power sta- 
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tions in the country, said that safety depended on those who 
designed, operated and maintained the reactors. Apart from 
engineered safety features and a variety of s^tems to minimise 
chances of accidents, the NPC had a training and retraining 
programme for its plant personnel. 

T he crux of reactor safety is the cooling of the fuel core. All 
safety systems are aimed to prevent the eventuality of the 
core losing its cooling, the fuel melting down and losing its 
shape, and a fire breaking out. The emergency core cooling sys¬ 
tem (ECCS) is one of the safety systems that aims to ward off 
a LOCA. It was a LOCA that occurred at Chernobyl and Three 
Mile Island: in the latter case there was no release of radioac¬ 
tivity into the atmosphere. 

During the operation of a reattor, hydrogen embrittlement, 
that is, micro<racks, may sometimes develop in the coolant 
(pressure) tubes that house the uranium fuel bundles. If these 
cracks cut across the thickness of the coolant tubes, they may 
sag and touch the calandria tube, around which is the coolant 
heavy water. This can lead to a loss of coolant from the prima¬ 
ry system, and inadequate cooling of the fuel in the core. 

According to top NPC offieiJs, three stages of ECCS were 
provided in the reactors. There were instruments and systems 
to sense a rupture in the primary circuit and a fall in pressure. 
Heavy water would be immediately injected over the core by 
opening valves. The second stage involved the use of ordinary 
water from the storage tanks. These would take care of the ini¬ 
tial LOCA. In the third stage several hundred tonnes of water 
would be available in the basement of the reactor building for 





suppression cooling. 

Venkat Raj explained the changes and 
improvements in design that had been incor¬ 
porated over the years. The first unit at RAPS 
was built by Canada, and the second unit by 
the DAE. The RAPS units had a dousing 
tank on top of the reactor building, with a 
large quantity of light vrater to condense the 
steam in the primary coolant circuit. Since 
the primary coolant was under high pressure, 
pressure in the containment (the concrete 
dome over the reactor building that is intend¬ 
ed to prevent radioactivity from escaping 
into the atmosphere) would go up. But the 
RAPS reactor building was not designed to 
withstand high pressure. 

In the event of a LOCA, water from the 
dousing tank would cascade and douse the 
steam. But if there was a spurious signal, 
water would come down needlessly. To aven 
such eventualities, said Venkat Raj, from 
MAPS onwards, the dousing tank was 
removed from the top of the building and 



Dr. Anil Kakodkar, Director of the 
Bhabha Atomic Research Centre, 
Trombay. 


inner containment was kept at a pressure 
even lower than that in the annular space in 
order to prevent any radioactivity from 
escaping into the atmosphere. If an accident 
occurred, the inner containment would get 
pressurised, but whatever radioactivity 
reached the annular space would not escape 
because of the higher atmospheric pressure 
outside. 

Changes were also introduced in the 
calandria vault and the end-shields. The 
calandria is a huge cylindrical stainless steel 
vessel with massive steel plates called end- 
shields on either side. The calandria has 306 
coolant tubes housing the fuel bundles, sur¬ 
rounded by hi^-pressure, high-temperature 
heavy water which is the coolant. The calan¬ 
dria tube is surrounded by low-pressure, low- 
temperature heavy water which is the 
moderator. 

From Narora onwards, the calandria 
vault was filled with about 400 tonnes of 
ordinary water (earlier, it was only air); this 


I the water was stored in a suppression tank in the basement of has an important bearing on safety. This is in addition to about 
I the reactor. 150 tonnes of heavy water, the moderator, in the calandria, as 


In the dousing tank, valves had to be opened to let the water 
down, and this needed time. The suppression tank did not 
require the opening of any valves. “This is an improvement we 
made,” said Venkat Raj. Further, in the event of a LOCA, using 
the suppression tank poses no threat to containment integrity. 


in all other reactors. From the second unit at Kakrapar, the pres¬ 
sure rubes were made of zirconium niobium, which is less prone 
to hydrogen embrittlement effect unlike zircaloy, which was 
used earlier. The existing zircaloy tubes in all reaaors in the 
country arc now monitored periodically and arc being replaced 
with tubes made of zirconium niobium. 


A nother inmrovement incorporated in the design was 
the building of double containment from Narora onwards. 
Kalpakkam had panial double containment - the cylindrical 
portion of the reactor building had two walls but the dome on 
top had a single wail. From Narora, all leaaors were provided 
with double containment, including the dome. 

The inner (primary) containment was denned to with¬ 
stand high pressure in the event of a LOCA. The large space 
between the inner containment and the outer (secondary) con¬ 
tainment, called annular space, was maintained at below atmos¬ 
pheric pressure. During normal operations, the space in the 



Up to Kalpakkam, low-pressure moderator injection was 
used for ECCS. From Narora, this was improved to high-pres¬ 
sure, heavy water injection followed by medium-pressure light 
water injection and long-term circulation by pumps. 

Computerised control systems have also been introduced 
to strengthen the safety aspects. For the two reactors at Kaiga, 
there are now two control rooms, situated side by side but total¬ 
ly independent of each other. This was consequent to a fire inci¬ 
dent in the first unit at Narora, which led to a black-out. Venkat 
Raj said: “We learnt our lessons from Narora. If the ventilation 
system is common, smoke entering one control room will invade 
the other room." 


BARC engineers also simulated a LOCA. First they worked 
out a theoretical analysis, and to make sure that this was right, 
they did experiments with 1:10 scale models. Venkat Raj said, 
“These experiments validated both the theoretical analysis and 
the computer code used for the calculation of the containment 


pressure rise. 

Although an operating PHWR station has many systems 
and instruments to detect a LOCA, there is always the lurking 
fear that the instruments might fril. BARC thei^ore set up a 
test system called I OCA Environment Simulation Facility. The 
cables carrying electricity and signals, which might also fail, 
could be tested in this freility. 


BARC had designed computer codes to analyse accidents 


such as LOCA To validate these codes BARC built test fecili- 


ties at a cost of crorcs of rupees to simulate the working of reac- 


The computaftoad control roonw for the two ructon of the 
Kalfa Atomic Power Prqfoet In Karnataka. Tha control rooma 
oparata bidapandant of aadi other, a provtokm Intanded to 
anaura greater aataty. 
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Questions, and some 

- J.$. SUBRAMANIAN 

*---- 

2 UESTIONS of safety relating » nudear iit 

the country have cotne up time and a^un, andthoKwho 
(hem put the biame on bck of tran«pu«|icy on the part 
of the nuclear energy establishment. Th^jr diat the 
Department of Atomic Energy (DAE) has not made public 
data about the levels of radioactivity rdaased nuclear sta¬ 
tions and iactlines, or about the outnuiative of each 

employee at the various nuclear power stadons, the uranium 
mines in Bihar or the Nuclear Euel Complex in Hyderabad 
These sections state diat if the naturd radiation lev^ record' 
ed at a site by the Environmental Survey Laboramiy (ESL) 
before work begins on a nudear power project are mane pub¬ 
lic, It will hdp measure any increase in radktion levels after 
the plant is commissioned. 

Sceptia say diattin Cases where heavy water leak ftom a 
Pressurised Heavy ^^aterScactor (PHWR) occurred, noinib^ 
mation was given out on whether tt was the coolant heavy 
water or the moderator heavy jwater that leaked. (Hie tadioac- 
tivity release ftoih moderator heavy water would bemuchh^h' 
er than that ftom ooolant heavy water.) 

Tssues nlatitig to die decommissionit^ of ageing nudear 
reacton am a cause for concern among environmentdists. In 
normal circumstances, a (eactor is decommissioned 30 to 35 
yean after it attains cnticality. On this criterion, two units cf 
die Tarapur Atomic Power ^don (TAPS) are candidates £» 
ideemtutdsskinipgasdieystattedgenmdngdeO^^ 1969, 


Fui^er, ooscof daxxhrimisriorai^isootftKXoied into 

caictdaddtla mthe total cost. 

Itiheee itfC also lean about waste management, Nudear 
wiriv^^'b* vitrified, encased in metd atored hi 

untftfgtomul repositories, but there is a rid; that in the ewmt 
of an eartmpnke, drey may seep into thh SoS and 
'^^h<3ie^aiwdwpowee^n^^ pimned it arouses 
i^rlssnmig dw local mmtmmides. Ttis4s e^i«dd% s^ 
dt^’jlfnis m a seismic zone (as it die case widi die Narofa 
;^POwer Stidoidor in a dentehrftwested atea (thrKa%a 
1 Power Projea) or on a coastd site (Kudangutam 
: Power Projea). In the case ofKud fog ula m , iocu ftihr 
were concerned that die eotdanc water let into the sea 
pdm leasts might afiea marine lift^ Besides, the local 
popiiiftdonfiBried that the drSWal of water ftom diePechipara 
damft>r the re^uiiemennof the plant and the towridiip would 
depl^ die availdiility of water for dieit irrigation and drinki. 
ingw^ineeck 

DAE oftSdais, hovravwt. dismiss all fears. Tpp officials of 
the Hes^ Safety and ^wipHiment Group at die Bhabha 
Atomk Rmeardi Centre CBARO say that Environmoital 
Surv^ laboratories (]^L) amojpen to die public and the data 
diey ocillea are in die pubik aomain. Hie offidals say that 
whm heavy water leaked into die tiiStfu vault of the second 
unit at the Madras Atcunic Powet Station (MAPS), 
KalpaJdcam, on March 26,1999 (Fnmdine, April 23) details 
aboutthe amount ofheavy water that had leskcd (anddiefaa 
that if fWas coolant heavy water that hadieakec^, the extent of 


y tors and coolant systems The predictions were 
2 first projected, subsequendy the cxerases were 
I done The test results were compared with the 
I predictions to see whether the computer codes 
“ had been validated Many cycles might be gone 
through in updating the computer codes 
Early this year, the Reaaor Design and 
Development Group built a Facility for 
Integral System Behaviour Expenments 
(FISBE). This simulated PHWR coolant sys¬ 
tems in a scaled manner. A feature of FISBE is 
that It simulated the full elevation - 40 meues 
- of the equipment as in a reactor. 

Engineering Hall 7 also has a huge 3 MW 
Boilmg Water Loop machine. Venkat Raj 
desimedand construaed this about 15 years 
ago for heat transftr and safety-related experi¬ 
ments under conditions q£ reaaor coolant 
dow, tempetatute and pressure. (Venkat Raj 
has now taken chaige as Direaor, Health, 
Safety arid Environment Group, BARC, in 
place of Dr. Umesh C. Midira.) 

LOCA simulation experiments demand 
acquisition of data veiy fitst, eveiy 100 
microseconds. Xhc*ftst data acquisition 
machine in the had! can scan 10,000 panune- < 
Iw 3 MW BdWng Water Loop machino at tlio Reactor Enginoorbig DIvMon at tets every second. An Indian company devet* 
>B4RC. K was designed (tor heat tramfar and aatetjHolated axpailmwite uiMtar opedthemachineabouctenyearsagoanditis 
l^ohlM^ona of reactor coolant flow, temporatura and ptesswe. still going strong. 








tridum released and the number of workers a£kcted were 
made jtvaiJable to the press. 

I Asfortheissueofominmissiortii^DAEoSQaisstiidthat 
I thede{»itnKnthad‘‘bioadbaaedespetience”indutatesiiAded- 
k icaiedmim had studied diedeconunissiooingpreiequisitaand 
* made detailed plana for Indian piantB.A(x»tdlng to these offi> 
dab. dcaumtiBBidniitt costs account for less than two per cent 
of the ptoiect cost ancTthe^ were foctored into the tariff. 

Mu-rem exposures were less than 0.1 per cent of those 
caused by natural background tadiadon. 

The DAE, the offidab said, had e:q)ertise in both liquid 
and solid waste management Highde^ solid waste would 
be stored in deep repositories in locadons where it would not 
come into contact with ground water. It would be vitdfied in 
the form of glass, and any leachir^ of plutonium from glass 
would be n^dbte even over thousand of yean. 

At Kaiga, me leaaor plant, the buildings and other focil- 
ides occupied only about 25 hectares of a total of 120 ha of 
forest land thatwasacquired. C>mpeiisatoryafforestadon was 
undertaken, and w^en academics from Mangalore University, 
who set up a nursery at Kaiga, studied the flora and fouiu of 
the aiea, they discovered some rare species of plants, which 
the DAE was preserving. 

s At IGidat^nbin> the DAE ofHdab said, the entire area 
acquired was uninhabited. Thelocal fishermen were given assur¬ 
ances that no radkoedve substance would be let into the sea, 
and that the coolant water let into the sea would not afi^ fish 
life there. Only 120 mdtofwiuer a year would be drawn from 
the Pediipara dam: thb would form only about 0.6 per cent of 
its annual yield of 14,500 mdt, and according to the officials, 
thb will not aflea local inigadon intcrqjfs in any way. ■ 

PH WRs which operate in the country have several safety sys¬ 
tems to withstand earthquakes For each nuclear power station 
site, the Icvek of earthquake are defined depending on the scis- 
miaty of the area Two levels of earthquake are defined: the oper¬ 
ating basis earthquake, and the safe shutdown earthquake. In the 
^ first level, all operatmg systems m a nuclear reactor are designed 
to withstand the seismic shodcs, and the reactor will contmue to 
operate. The level of a safe shutdown earthquake is higher than 
that of an operating basis earthquake, but the probability of its 
occurrence is lower. At this level, safety systems such as the ECCS, 
containment and reaaor shutdown systems are so designed that 
the reactor can be shut down safely and the cooling maintained 
to remove heat from the fuel. In the event of an accident, any reac¬ 
tor should meet three important safety fimaions - it should shut 
down safely^ there should be provbion for continued core cooling 
to remove decay heat; and containment int^ty should be main¬ 
tained. So long as these requirements are met, radioactivity will 
not escape into the atmosphere. 

BARC eng^eers and sdentbts have undertaken complicated 
analyses to deteimine how earthquake shocks impacted on reactor 
equipment Venkat Raj said, dcvclopod throietkal rnodeb. 
To confirm them with experiments, there are special test fadiities 
abroad called shake tables, which would shake die equipment as an 
earthquake woukL” Hie engineers also mount the equipment on 
a diesel engine and tun K on railway tracks; thb has the same vibra¬ 
tion effect as would be eqierioioed in an earthquake. ■ 

tli» flwt irtioto to a twiHWt MfiM M 
tenia of imeMk ilMv. 





■ CONTROVERSY 


Some monkey business 

Experiments and testing procedures involving animals in laboratories across the country come to a 
standstill in the wake of protests by some organisations. 


R.RAMACHANDRAH 

C' I’lVISM by animaJ lovers in the 
louncry is assuming militant and 
controversial dimensions, and facing the 
brunt of this upsurge are the scientists of 
national laboratories and the pharmaceu¬ 
tical industry involved in biomedical 
research and in the development of drugs 
and vaccines, llnfortunately, the stand of 
Minister of State for Social Justice and 
Empowerment Maneka Gandhi on the 
subject is seen to provide a certain official 
stamp to the doings of the animal rights 
organisations. 

The issue of a ga/ettc notification, the 
Breeding of and Experiments on Animals 
(Control and Supervision) Rules, 1998, 
ignoring the views within the Committee 
for the Purpose of Control and 
Supervision of Experiments on Animals 
(CPCSEA) and objections from the 
research community, led to an outcry 
among scientists (Frontline, November 6, 
1998). Maneka Gandhi was the chair¬ 
person of the 17-member CPCSEA, 
which was tasked with the framing of the 
regulations. The CPCSEA, which was 
originally under the Ministry of 
Environment and Forests (MoEF), was 
brought under the Ministry of Social 
justice and Empowerment (MSJE) when 
Maneka Gandhi moved there. 

Representations to the Minister of 
Science and Technology and the Prime 
Minister led to the constitution of a com¬ 
mittee under Dr. P.K. Dave of the All 
India Institute of Medical Sciences 
(AlIMS). However, some of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Dave Committee were 
not incorporated in the final notification, 
and the scientific community is trying to 
get the Bnal notification amended and the 
other recommendations incorporated in 
it. Meanwhile, Maneka Gandhi carries on 
with her anti-vivisectionist agenda with 
the support of animal activists and organ¬ 
isations such as the Blue Cross and the 
Sc^iy for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
/^als (SPCA). 

he forced release of 52 monkeys 
from the animal house of the Hyderabad- 




based National Institute of Nutrition 
(NIN), which comes under the Indian 
Council of Medical Research (ICMR), 
into the Kagaznagar forest by activists led 
by Blue Cross functionary Amala 
Akkineni on August 9 brought the con¬ 
troversy to a head. This incident has held 
up animal testing of the new genetically 
engineered ‘alpha-interferon’ drug devel¬ 
oped by the Hyderabad-based Shantha 
Biotechnics Ltd. The testing was being 
conducted on 34 rhesus monkeys at the 
NIN facility as a requirement for the grant 
of marketing approval by the Drug 
Controller of India. 

A meeting was held at the Indian 
National Science Academy (INSA) on 
September 1 in the context of the con¬ 
troversy to take a fresh look at the 
Academy’s “Guidelines for Care and Use 
of Animals in Scientific Research’’ issued 
in 1992 which has essentially served as the 
ethical basis for animal testing in Indian 
institutions. At another level, a represen¬ 
tation was made to the Prime Minister 
and the Prime Minister’s Office consti¬ 
tuted yet another committee, under Prof. 
P.N. Tandon, neurosurgeon at the 
AIIMS, with the Department of 
Biotechnology (DBT) as the nodal 
agency, to go into the matter. 

Experiments on animals have come to 
a halt all over the country because the 
NIN, the main supplier of animals to lab¬ 
oratories, stopped supplies after A.P. 
Singh, MSJE official and member-secre¬ 
tary of the CPCSEA, directed the NIN to 
release all the animals, saying that the 
NIN had failed to register itself with the 
CPCSEA as required. However, the NIN 
insists that it had sought a registration 
although the bureaucratic machinery was 
slow to act. 

According to Dr. Kamala 
Krishnaswamy, NIN Director, the sup¬ 
ply of 780 BALB/C mice, 670 Swiss mice, 
100 nude mice, 50 C57BL/6J mice, 750 
W.NIN mice, 75 SD rats, 63 hamsters, 
375 guinea pigs and 41 rabbits to 20 dif¬ 
ferent institutions and pharmaceutical 
concerns had been held up. However, she 
said that breeding as well as regular sup¬ 


ply of animals were being resumed. 

The mandate of the Tandon 
Committee, which met on September 2, 
was to recommend amendments to the 
BEA Rules within rtvo weeb, for the 
implementation of which no guidelines 
have been issued. No meeting of the 
CPCSEA has been called by the chair¬ 
person since November 1998. 
Meanwhile, the CPCSEA secretariat has 
resorted to punitive measures such as tak¬ 
ing away monkeys from the NIN. 

According to a source in the PMO, 
when the Prime Minister referred the 
matter to Maneka Gandhi, her reply was 
misleading. For example, one of the state¬ 
ments made, according to the source, is 
that the NIN is not a scientific institution 
but one that makes most of its money sell¬ 
ing animals to laboratories. The NIN, of 
course, is a major research institution, and 
maintaining an animal house and sup¬ 
plying animals is only one of its many 
functions. Indeed, the NIN facility is a 
Centrally funded national facility called 
the National Centre for Laboratory 
Animal Sciences (NACLAS). NACLAS’ 
annual budget is Rs.2 crores today while 
its external earnings during the last 42 






years adds up to Rs. 1 crore. 

A senior ICMR official said; “If you 
shut down the NIN animal house, which 
supplies animals to over 180 laboratories 
in the country, you put an end to all bio¬ 
medical research in the country. While 
this might suit animal activists, it also 
clearly suits the multinationals. The 
country can hardly afford to resort to this 
sort of fundamentalism when the demand 
of the day in the wake of Trade Related 
Aspects of the Intellectual Property 
Rights (TRIPs) and the World Trade 
Organisation (WTO) is to strengthen our 
drug development and pharmaceutical 
industry.” 

T he NIN developments date back to 
July 1997 when Maneka Gandhi got 
the Committee to authorise the visit of 
teams from non-governmental organisa¬ 
tions (NGOs) to laboratories that con¬ 
ducted animal experiments. The first visit 
to the NIN facility by an NGO took place 
in February 1998 but the NIN or even 
the scientist-members of the CPCSEA are 
yet to see any report of this visit. A report 
by Dr. Iqbal Mallik, primatologist and 
founder of an NGO called Vatavaran, 
apparently commissioned by the CPC¬ 
SEA, was published last year, but it has 
not been given to the scientist-membfers 
to evaluate. 


well as permission to carry out the exper¬ 
iment, the Ministry asked for the sub¬ 
mission of registration forms, along with 
the request for import. These were for¬ 
warded through the ICMR on July 16, 
1998, and then again on Ai^ust 9,1998. 
According to the NIN, there has been no 
response to this fiom the CPCSEA. 
Meanwhile, the CPCSEA moved from 
the MoEF ro the MSJE, 

A similar request, to impon three 
pairs of black and white mice from New 
Zealand in order to test a DNA vaccine 
developed by the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore, was made on January 
21. Again, the NIN has received no per¬ 
mission from the CPCSEA. Although in 
the interim the BEA Rules were issued, 
the ICMR and the NIN received copies 
of the notification only in February 1999. 
Since this called for fresh registration, the 
NIN sent to the ICMR a new set of reg¬ 
istration forms on March 23. 

Meanwhile, the NIN signed a mem¬ 
orandum of undentanding with Shantha 
Biotech, and interferon tesring on 34 
monkeys started in June. A.P. Singh sent 
a fax to the NIN on June 24 accusing it 
of violating the BEA Rules and asking it 
to release the animals, which numbered 
over 30,000. It also said that Amala 
Akkineni of the Hyderabad Blue Cross 
had been asked to submit a compliance 


Technology (IICT), the Centre for 
Cellular and Molecular Biology 
(CCMB), the Centre for DNA 
Fingerprinting and Diagnostics, and the 
Owaisi Hospital and Research Centre - 
to inspect foe NACLAS and submit a 
report. The Committee, contrary to the 
earlier NGO repon which said the ani¬ 
mals in the NACLAS were poorly housed 
and badly treated, gave a clean chit to the 
fiicility. 

As directed by A.P. Singh, Amala 
Akkineni visited the NACLAS facility 
along with two SPCA officials on July 1 
and submitted her repon on July 3 in 
which she said that “the animals were 
maintained in good condition but for a 
sad cause.” On July 6, A.P. Singh visited 
the facility along with Amala Akkineni 
and other animal rights activists, 
Vasantha Vadi, Krishna Vadi and Dr. 
Laxmi from the Blue Cross. The team was 
critical of the primate colony which 
housed the 52 monkeys, of which 12 had 
been there for four to eight years and a 
batch of 36 monkeys were caught recent¬ 
ly for the testing needs of Shantha 
Biotech. The team felt that the size of the 
cages was inadequate and suggested that 
the monkeys be kept in cages for only 
three weeks and that after tests they be 
rehabilitated and released into the forest. 
The team .said that the procurement of 


On April 7, 1998, the NIN sought 
permission from the MoEF (under which 
the CPCSEA was then) to import Zucker 
(fat) rats from the United States to carry 
out some obesity studies. Since the draft 
rules that were being framed then, which 
called for the registration of the facility as 


report to the CPCSEA. 

When he was told that the applica¬ 
tion for registration had been sent nearly 
a year earlier, A.P. Singh said that new 
forms would be required after the BEA 
Rules came into force. The NIN then 
filed new forms and explained the imprac¬ 



ticability of releasing 
30,000 animals which 
have been bred and 
domesticated for several 
generations and cannot 
survive in the natural 
environment. 

On his part, the 
Director-General of the 
ICMR, Dr. N.K. 
Ganguly, constituted a 
committee of experts 
comprising directors of 
four Hyderabad-based 
institutes - the Indian 
Institute of Chemical 

Oneoftheinoiikeya 
that was taken away 
by a group ot animal 
aetivlats from the 
animal house of the 
National Institute of 
Nutrition on August 9. 


monkeys from the wild is illegal. 

The Blue Cross maintains that the 
size of the cages used in the NIN is 60 cm 
X 60 cm X 82 cm, which is not in accor¬ 
dance with INSA guidelines of 4,000- 
6,000 sq cm floor area for monkeys with 
an average weight of 10 to 12 kg. But 
according to the NIN, the size is about 65 
cm X 65 cm X 82 cm - implying a floor 
area of about 4,200 sq cm. The NIN also 
points out that the average weight of the 
monkeys is about 7 kg and, in fact, the 
newly caught 34 monkeys that were being 
used for interferon testing were only 
about 4 kg each. 

The NIN concedes that what is per¬ 
haps inadequate is “monkey runs”, larger 
spate for movement into which the mon¬ 
keys are let out periodically; a resource 
crunch has prevented the NIN from 
building such a facility. Following a rec¬ 
ommendation of the ICMR committee, 
monkey runs of 6 sq cm per monkey are 
being created at a cost of Rs.34 lakhs, as 
against the international norm of 1.75 sq 
metres. 

“Why three weeks?” asks Dr. D. 
Balasubramanian of the LV. Prasad Eye 
Institute, widi reference to the team’s sug¬ 
gestion. “Animal testing can go on for 
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over a year, particularly for something like 
interferon,” says Dr. Satyajit Rath of the 
National Institute of Immunology (Nil), 
New Delhi. Then, rehabilitation and 
release into the wild are problematic 
because once caught for experiments the 
monkeys are on an entirely different kind 
of diet and acclamatisation and would be 
unable to survive in the wild. Indeed, 
some of the monkeys released by the Blue 
Cross on August 4 into the Kagaznagar 
forest are reported to have died. Catching 
monkeys from the wild is not illegal, and 
it is done by licensed trappers. 

After his visit, A.P. Singh reiterated 
the demand for the release of the mon¬ 
keys. Alternatively, he vranted the NIN to 
improve the facility by creating monkey 
runs and evolve a programme for reha¬ 
bilitation. He also wanted the registration 
forms to be sent again. This was done 
again on July 9. 

A.P. Singh sent another fax message 
to the NIN on July 16 demanding the 
release of all the animals. On August 4, 
Dr. Reddy of Shantha Biotech was 
informed by Amala Akkineni that she 
would inform the CPCSEA and Maneka 
Gandhi about continuing tests on mon¬ 
keys for the interferon drug. Then came 
the final assault. Animal activists headed 
by Amala Akkineni and Vasanthi Vadi, 
armed with an order from the CPCSEA 
(which has no authority to do so), and 
with the help of the Circle Inspector of 
Osmania University Police Station, went 
to the NACLAS premises and took away 
in trucks all the monkeys housed there. 
According to Dr. Reddy, all this hap¬ 
pened while he was having discussions 


with the CPCSEA in Delhi. 

This forced Shantha Biotech to Hie a 
case i^nst the government in the Andhra 
Pradesh High Court on August 23 seeking 
to restore the animal toxicolt^ tests of the 
drug under the memorandum of under¬ 
standing (MoU) and the contract at the 
NIN or any other similar facility, and 
Rs. 1,000 crores in damages. The court 
heard the petition the next day and ordered 
a stay and directed the NIN to facilitate the 
toxicological tests of interferon. It also 
directed the CPCSEA, Amala Akkineni 
and the police not to interfere with the con- 
dua of the tests on monkeys. 

The NIN and the ICMR now face 
senous problems. The damage has been 
done. Shantha Biotech will lose about one 
year - because monkeys have to be made 
completely free of any inf^tions, they have 
to be acclimatised to the controlled condi¬ 
tions necessary for testing and broi^t to 
appropriate nutritional status - there are 
no monkeys available for the asking, 
according to Dr. N.K. Ganguly of the 
ICMR. The NIN is on a countrywide hunt 
to procure 30-odd monkeys. This could 
take three to four months, besides the cost 
(of anyvihere between Rs. 15,000 and 
Rs.40,000 a monkey), Dr. Ganguly says. 

It is not clear how and whm the 
Tandon Committee’s recommendations 
will be considered and the B£A Rules 
amended. While Dr. Sharma sounds 
hopeful that actions would be taken, sci¬ 
entists such as Dr. SaAdtp Basu, Director, 
Nil, are highly sceptical. 

One of the key issues of concern for 
scientists is that the rules have become a 
major impediment to .the import of ani¬ 


mals for experiments. A Ministry of 
Commerce notiHcadon of October 29, 
1998 - which was re-issued at the urging 
of Maneka Gandhi even before the nnal 
Rules were enacted - has equated experi¬ 
mental animals with those meant for zoos 
and circuses and put their imports under 
its negative list. 


M aneka GANDHI has also sought 
to take a series of steps that could 
further hinder animal-based biomedical 
research. She has forwarded a set of 
amendments to the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals Act, 1960, to the Cabinet. 
These seek to equatowoluntary organisa¬ 
tions such as the SPCA with government 
bodies and vest them with extraordinary 
powers. For the supervision of experi¬ 
ments involving animals, it calls for the 
formation of a committee giving repre¬ 
sentation to scientiHc bodies. The 
Ministry of Science and Technology is 
now formulating its objections to the 
proposed amendments. 

At another level, the MSJE issued an 
advertisement on June 17 for the appoint¬ 
ment on contract of three expert consul¬ 
tants who “will be required to examine 
the applications of breeders and estab¬ 
lishments for registration as well as for car¬ 
rying out experiments using animals”. 
They will also represent the CPCSEA on 
institutional ethics committees which will 
periodically inspea laboratories and ani¬ 
mal facilities. But what are the qualifica¬ 
tions? A master’s degree in medicine or 
life sciences and “at least three years of rel¬ 
evant experience and a known concern for 
animal welfare”. 

The scientific community’s objections 
ate that master’s degree holders are hardly 
exposed to animal-based research and Sire, 
therefore, not competent to judge its 
needs. The phrase “known concern for ani¬ 
mal welfare” gives room for the regulatory 
authority to be usurped to pursue the per¬ 
sonal agenda of animal rigtits aedvists. In 
fact, already letters have b^n to be for¬ 
warded by someofdiese contractual aqien 
consultants on MSJE letterheads to animal 
facilities. The NIN has received one such 
letter from a Chermai-based activist. The 
NIN is in a quandary as to whether it 
should take cognisance of this letter when 
members of the CPCSEA have not been 
informed of such appointees. 

“All these are part of a theiJogy of ani¬ 
mal libetatiotk wifo no understanding of 
scientific needs whatsoever, least of all sd- 
entific research meant for human weifiu^ 
nottommtionanimalwdfiiieits(jf,bytett- 
ing vaednes for aniffloh,” say$ Oh M 
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■ CINEMA 


Rooted in realism 

The cinema of the Kaurismaki brothers is minimalist cinema at its best, but at the same time rooted in 
Finnish realism of the times. 


R. RAMACHANDRAN 


should people go out and 
pay money to see bad films 
when they can stay at home and see bad 
television for nothing?” That remark real¬ 
ly sums up the attitude of the Finnish 
film-making duo, the Kaurismaki broth¬ 
ers - Mika and Aki Kaurismaki - and 
good cinema is what they will offer come 
hell or high water. “I am just a medium- 
class director,” Aki Kaurismaki once told 
the British film journal. Sight and Sound. 
“I may never make a masterpiece but if I 
make many good films, together they are 
something.” The opening remark is also 
a dig at the state of cinema and the state 
of the medium of television in this elec¬ 
tronic age. 

The sample of six Kaurismaki films 

- five by Aki (the younger of the two) - 

shown as a 

“Retrospective of Films 
by the Kaurismaki 
Brothers” by the 

Embassy of Finland in 
New Delhi in August 
provided ample evi¬ 
dence of their oeuvre, 
but only a fraction of 
their prolific output of 
38 films in the span of 
18 years - 18 by Mika, 

20 by Aki and one joint¬ 
ly direaed. The films on 
view were: Calamari 
Union (1985), The Match Factory Girl 
(1989), Leninffod Cowboys Go America 
(1989), Zombie and the Ghost Train 
(Mika: 1991), LaViede Boheme (1992) 
and Drifting Clouds Four of these 

have bun seen at various festivals in the 
country besides Ariel (1988), Leninpad 
Cowboys Meet Moses and Tatiana 

(1994). 

Tlie two started collaboradng in 1981 

- they invariably collaborate on the script 

- dividing dieir work according to a care¬ 
fully observed schedule. To save scarce 
funds and optimise the use of dme, equip¬ 
ment and crew, they alternate as directors, 
one Starting a projea as soon as ^ oth« 


is through- Even though Mika b^an mak¬ 
ing films earlier (1981) and Aki’s first inde¬ 
pendent directorial venture was in 1983, 
the latter’s films seem to be exhibited more 
often. One wished that the package includ¬ 
ed a better representation of Mika’s work. 
The current package has since been shown 
in Agartala and Calcutta and will travel to 
Hyderabad where it will be seen during 
September 23-25. 

F innish cinema? Never heard of it. 

The Kaurismakis? Who are they? 
These are likely to be the responses of nine 
out of ten people in India, or anywhere 
for that matter. For most Indians, Finland 
is a countiy somewhere up there and, with 
its total population being half that of 
Delhi, it is, in some sense, a wonder that 
films get made there at all - about a dozen 
every year - and some of them, like the 


Kaurismaki films, win critical acclaim. 
Over the years they have grown in popu¬ 
larity both at home and abroad and have 
put Finland on the international film 
map. In fact, some of Aki’s films have 
acquiredacultfbllowingin the West. The 
only Finnish film makers who had made 
a mark in international cinema were 
Mauritz Stiller during the silent era and 
Jom Dormer much later in the 1960s and 
1970s. But both of them worked from 
Sweden. In these parts, however, the 
Kaurismakis are still not as well known 
even in the art-film, film society and film 
critic circuits. 

Indeed, some years back Mika 


Kaunsmaki was present at an International 
Film Festival of India held in New Delhi, 
with his film Tsgrero, a remarkable film set 
in the Amazon which attempted to retrace 
Samuel Fuller’s unfinished project (for a 
film of the same name) and was at the time 
a tribute to Fuller’s cinema as it were. But 
Mika was spotted just wandering around 
the Sin Fort Auditorium because the 
media spodight was on the big names. The 
DireaorateofFilm Festivals (DFF)-given 
Its perception of cinema - had not thought 
it fit to give him proper publicity and 
prominence. The direaorate had not even 
bothered to introduce him - a customary 
practice - before the screening of his film, 
not to speak of having a press conference 
arranged after the screening. 

“This is what happens if the organis¬ 
ers do not have any passion for cinema,” 
Mika had wryly remarked then. (The pas¬ 
sion of the Kaurismakis 
for cinema is so great 
that they actually run 
special film theatres in 
Helsinki to screen qual¬ 
ity cinema from ail over 
the world.) In his char¬ 
acteristic irreverence to 
the establishment and 
its bureaucratised invi¬ 
tation to him, Mika had 
spent his time imbibing 
Delhi’s atmosphere and 
watching Hindi films. 
Even this time, the DFF, 
co-sponsors of the event, called it a Festival 
of Films from Finland rather than high¬ 
light the fact they were films by the 
Kaurismakis. 

Given the fact that Finnish cinema is 
almost non-existent and that the 
Kaurismakis are not exactly the most- 
sought-after directors, the quote at the 
beginning of this article mi^t appear a 
bit audacious. Indeed, audacity is evident 
in all the films of the Kaurismaki broth¬ 
ers - Aki’s Leningrad Cowboys GoAmertca 
is, in fact, abdacity all the svay through. 
Their films cock a snook at the big bud¬ 
get multi-starrers and the established 
industry. Even as their approach, partic- 







ularly Aid’s irreverent cinematit style, 
gives the feeling that they arc just having 
us on, you suddenly realise the realism 
that the films are rooted in 

The Kaurismaki films are about ordi¬ 
nary Finns, ordinary Mories of survival, 
simply and dircttly told but in a detached 
manner, understated and without frills, 
without pretensions and fuss. And the 
depiction is as told as the Finnish climate. 
The near absence of people in the streets 
of Finland heightens the depression and 
the longing for human contact 
mns as an undercurrent in 
most films - the lack of audi¬ 
ence for rock bands 
(Lenmgrad Cowboys) or the 
rock band which is never seen 
to be playing {Zombie Ghost 
I ram) carry that metaphor. 

1 he cold and detached depic¬ 
tion (there are hardly any 
close-ups, for example) and 
the static style might seem as 
pitiless as the society that the 
films portray. But the com¬ 
passion for the characters that 
the directors have comes 
through strongly - through 
the use of carefial composi¬ 
tions, closed spaces, subdued 
lighting and colours with an emphasis on 
blue. 

For example, in the film The Match 
Factory Ctrl, the only emotion reflected 
by the camera, which is otherwise static 
throughout, is when the protaganist Iris 
learns that she is pregnant. The camera 
zooms in just a little. Of course. Aid, 
whose films seem to be more irreverent, 
says that he prefers static shots because “it 
1 $ a nuisance when you have a hangover, 
and camera movements tend to be shaky”. 
Their cinema is minimalist cinema at its 
best, but at the same time rooted in 
Finnish realism of the times, a stylisation 
that seems appropriate for the bleak and 
grey Finnish landscape. 

In an interview Aki once said: “I have 
no esteem for films in which people are 
slaughtered with guns and this is called 
entertainment. A film is always drawn 
into a certain scale. If one starts to shoot 
about and play with explosives, then 
nothing will be enough. If the film is 
tuned on a minimalist level, even the 
sound of a cough is dramatic. If the main 
character slips and falls into a gutter, the 
viev er is already worried about what is 
going to happen to her or him, even 
though in other films people are dropped 
$ rom aeroplanes and they survive without 
^ single scratch.” The starkness in The 


Match Factory Girl is extreme, of which 
Aki, in characteristic vein, remarked: “I 
decided to make a film that would make 
Robert Bresson seem like a director of epic 
motion pictures.” 

There are no pretty faces or carefully 
chosen dresses either. The decor is tacky. 
The pcrson-on-the-street-looking actors, 
perhaps in their daily wear (Matti 
Pellonpaa, one of the Kaurismaki regu¬ 
lars, apparently usually did this), may well 
themselves be the characters they are act¬ 


ing out. Despite the distancing style, this 
ascetic approach enables - paradoxically. 
It would seem - identification with the 
characters. This may be particularly true 
in the Indian context as Finland’s prob¬ 
lems during the recession seem to echo 
today’s Indian situation. And there is this 
undercurrent of droll and wry humour, 
which is almost black, that compliments 
the realism. 

Take Drifting Clouds for example. 
Lauri loses his job in the transport depart¬ 
ment after a lottery draw for retrenchment' 
The out-of-job chef in the same film says: 
“I am on my journey to the end of vodka” 
- his world has been reduced to the botde 
he carries in his pocket. Or The Match 
Factory Girl in which Iris after getting rid 
ofher tormen tors by poisoning them, casu¬ 
ally poisons a stranger in the bar. 

The above two films arc clearly the 
pick of the current package. Both contin¬ 
ue with a recurrent theme of Aid’s films: 
the problems of the working class. 
Shadows in Paradise (1986) and Ariel 
(1988) had explored the theme earlier. 
Calamari Union (1985) is the earliest film 
being shown in the package. Thou^ it 
nuy appear a bit dat^ today, it is a kind 
of mord fable (and a kind of joke as well) 
about a group of 17 young men in a 
Helsinki worken’ quarter (all called 


Frank!) who set out on an odyssey toward: 
Eira (the posh suburb of Helsinki), none 
of whom makes it. This was Aid’s version 
- in the road movie mould - of the Finnish 
El Dorado of lot^ng which becomes yei 
another central theme of Aid’s films. 

Both the theme and the motif - the 
El Dorado and the road movie - recur in 
a different form in Leningrad Cowboys. 

Devoid of gigs and audiences, the 
“worst rock band in the world” from the 
Tundra sets out for the United States, 
which Aki calls “the country 
where everything is for sale". 
Leningrad works at various lev¬ 
els. Bffiides being the ultimate 
road movie at its simplest, it is 
also, on the one hand, against 
authoritarianism - allusions to 
the totalitarian state and rebel¬ 
lion are there - and, on the 
other, an absurd spoof on the 
kinds of music that get pro¬ 
duced in the name of pop and 
rock by some groups in the 
West. 

Rock band itself would 
seem to be a recurrent modf in 
Kaurismaki films, so much so 
that reality and cinema have 
got mixed up after Leningrad 
Cowboys. The lead performers of the band 
in the film were pan of a rock band called 
Sleepy Sleepers in the 1970s who had 
broi^t out an album called Leningrad 
Cowboys from which the tide of the film 
was borrowed. But with the success of the 
film, the rock band’s name itself was 
changed from Sleepy Sleepers to Leningrad 
Cowboys. 

It is not surprising that the artist-as- 
bohemian motif figures frequently in the 
films of the Kaurismaki brothers who are 
themselves known to be leading bohemi¬ 
an lives. Zombie and the Ghost Train 
(1991) and i/i Vie de Boheme (1992) are 
examples. The latter was made in French 
(in black and white). After its success, 
the two have begun to work abroad more 
often with multinational funding and 
casting. The latest on the anvil is a 
Russian-Finnish co-production on 
Lenin with Karl Maria Brandauer in the 
lead. In most Kaurismaki films, the 
“bohemian” was personified by Matti 
Pellonpaa, who himself had apparently 
lived a good part of his life in that man¬ 
ner (sleeping on resuurant benches, (or 
example), oxiSDrifting Clouds ^y% trib¬ 
ute to him (throu^ ms childhood pho¬ 
tograph in the film) because he died in 
1995 just two weeb before its shooting 
began. ■ 



A scene from The Match Factory OM. 
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■ THE JUDICIARY 


Questions of contempt 

The subject of the application of contempt powers by courts has re-emerged os a matter for public 
debate. A look at the international position with regard to the issue. 


ZAHID F. EBRAHiM protest: “It is unusual that in the 

In entertaining posable contempt of coun puni- meantime the same learned judge 

I N 1937, Justice Cardozo of the tive action against the Writer Arundhati Roy for has dealt with several hundred mat- 

Unitcd States Supreme Court her essay, “The Greater Conunon Good” (pub- ters as duty judge and left this one 

described freedom of expression as lished as the Cover Essay in Frontline, June 4, matter as yet uncompleted. Such 

“the matrix, the indispensable con- 1999), and against the Narmada Bachao Andolan delay amounts in law to a refusal to 

dition, of nearly every other form of (NBA), the Suptnne Court ofindia is on slippery adjudicate...These departures from 

freedom.” Accurate as it is powerful, ground With obsolete approaches to the pur- the usual, the indefinite delay. 

Justice Cardozo’s matrix theory lies ported offrtnee of 'scanduuing the court’ and despite reminden and the willing- 

at the heart of all defences of the right ‘eroding public confidence in die judiciary’ and ness to specify a fixed date, may cre- 

of freedom of expression. Yet, in unsound and unsustainable efforts to shield judges ate the impression that the ruling is 

many countries, the courts of law, the from criticism, both sharp and moderate, the being tailored...! convey my anxiety 

.ultimate guarantors of free expres- matrix offrecdomofexpressbn, which is strong- at the unusual treatment of this or 

jSion, have found it difficult to come ly protected in Article 19 of the Indian any applicant to our courts, and the 

to terms with free speech critically Constitution, could come under pressure and belief that trust in our judges is a 

directed at the courts themselves. threat. Zahid F. Ebrahim, a Pakistani lawyer and major contributor to the security of 
The laws of contempt are pri- legal scholar, presents an unusually insightful and that trust. The events taking place in 

marily designed to balance the free- clear-headed analysis of the intemationai position this case tend to the erosion of that 

dom of expression with the on matters of contempt of court in this article con- trust.” 

judiciary’s quest to maintain its tributed at the invitation of Frontline. The a^rieved judge attempted 

authority and safeguard public - Editor,/wwr/ine. to prosecute Nawrojee for the 

order. Broadly speaking, contempt offence of scandalising the court, 

of court falls into three general areas: (i) debating its justificarion.” However, the Kenyan High Court deter- 

violation of an order of a court, (ii) inter- However, across the world, ‘scandal- mined that “courts could not use their 


ference in the judicial process, and (iii) 
criticism of a judge, his or her judgment, 
or the institution of the judiciary. 

The contemporary law of contempt, 
which seeks to prohibit the criticism of 
f the judge, his or her judgment or the insti¬ 
tution of the judiciary, now re-emerged 
as a matter for public debate with the 
Supreme Court of India’s ire being direct¬ 
ed at the Booker Prize winning author of 
The God of Small Thinp. The matrix is 
under threat. 

Tin offence of‘Maiidallslng the court’ 

The criticism of a judicial officer, his or 
her judgment or the insdmtion of the judi- 
daiy is generally reco^iised in the 
Commomi^th countries as the offence of 
scandalising the court. Contemporary 
scholars, suefr as Geoffrey Robertson and 
Andrew Nicol, view the offence of scandal¬ 
ising the court in England as “...an anachro¬ 
nistic rdicof 18A ertituty stru^es between 
I partisan jud^ *Kf their vitriolic critics". 

I Echoing such views, Eric Barendt suggesc 
' that the offence of .scandalising the court is 
“nowso unimportant in practice that it may 
appear fruitlra to spend much space in 


ising the court’ continues to pose signifi¬ 
cant challenges to the rights of free 
expression guaranteed by national consti¬ 
tutions and international covenants. Even 
in such hostile environment, credible 
defences have evolved, and at times have 
even been adopted by the courts. 

The ‘courtesy and good frith’ defence 
is one such defence. In the words of the 
Queen’s Bench in England, “no criticism 
of a judgment, whatsoever vigorous, can 
amount to contempt of court, providing 
it keeps within the limits of courtesy and 
good frith.” In many jurisdictions, the 
courtesy and good fith defence has 
allowed scholars and legal practitioners 
the ability to launch significant criticism 
and gain new ground for free expression. 

The letter from a Kenyan lawyer, 
Feroze Nawrojee, which became the cause 
of a contempt aaion against Nawrojee, is 
a good example of how courtesy and good 
frith may be artfully woven in with pow¬ 
erful critique. Frustrated by a judge’s 
delay in deciding a motion to stay pro¬ 
ceedings in a traffic offence case in which 
a prominent critic of the Kenyan govern¬ 
ment had been killed, Nawrojee wrote in 


contempt power to suppress mere criti¬ 
cism of a judge or to vindicate the judge 
in his personal capacity, but rather could 
use it only to punish scurrilous abuse of a 
judge when necessary in the interests of 
justice.” The High Court stres.sed that “a 
judge must scrupulously balance the need 
to maintain his or her authority with the 
right to freedom of speech," and refused 
to find Nawrojee in contempt. 

The public confidence In the Judiciary 
argument 

Coum have vigorously punished 
offensive speech directed at the judiciary 
on the grounds that intemperate criticism 
of the court leads to erosion of public con¬ 
fidence in the judiciary. Throughout his¬ 
tory, courts have concluded that public 
confidence in the judiciary is both vital 
and fr^le and therefore requires special 
protection from offending free expres¬ 
sion. As David Pannick explains, “The 
grandiloquent fear that criticism of the 
courts may endanger civilisation has, in 
the 20th century, continued to lead to the 
punishment of persons who have insult¬ 
ed members of the judiciary or impugned 
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their impartiality.” 

Dots Immiinity •trengthen the Judiciary? 

But the very basis of the public con¬ 
fidence has been laid bare by David 
Pannick as he argues that “public confi¬ 
dence in the judic iary is not strengthened 
by the deterrence of criticism.” After all, 
Lord Atkin in the Privy Council case of 
Ambard v. Attorney-Generalfor Trinidad 
and Tobago, had ruled that “the path of 
criticism is a public way; the wrong-head¬ 
ed are permitted to err therein: provided 
that members of the public abstain from 
imputing improper motives to those tak¬ 
ing part in the administration of justice, 
and are genuinely exercising a right of crit¬ 
icism, and not acting in malice or 
attempting to impair the administration 
of justice, they are immune. Justice is not 
a cloistered virtue: she must be allowed to 
suffer the scrutiny and respectful, even 
though outspoken, comments of ordi¬ 
nary men.” 

QuMtionliig tha prMumption that JiH^fea 
an beyond bias 

The threat to public confidence argu¬ 
ment is predicated on the assumption that 
the judiciary is incapable of bowing to 
outside influences and immune from bias 
or prejudice. Courts are loath to admit 
that they may be susceptible to political, 
economic and moral prejudices that hold 
ftvour in a society. 

When the Chief Minister of Kerala 
publicly proclaimed that “Marx and 
Engels considered the judiciary as an 
instrument of oppression and even 
today...it continues to be so,” he was 
charged with contempt of court in the 
case reponed as E.M.S Namboodiripad v. 
TN. Nambiar, AIR 1970 Supreme Court 
2015. 

The Chief Minister had also alleged 
that “judges are guided and dominated by 
class hatred, class interests and class prej¬ 
udices and where the evidence is balanced 
between a well-dressed, pot-bellied rich 
man and a poor, ill-dressed and illiterate 
person, the judge instinctively favours the 
former.” 

Reasoning that “the likely effects of 
his words must be seen and they have 
clearly the effect of lowering the prestige 
of judges and courts in the eyes of the peo¬ 
ple...,” the Supreme Court of India tided 
that “...there is not a semblance of doubt 
in our minds that the appellant was guilty 
(^contempt of court.” The possibility 
Mt the Chief Minister’s charge had any 
^n of ttuth did not receive considera- 
(|pn by the court, since truth is not a 


defence when proceeded against for con¬ 
tempt. 

Judicial Independence 

Some jurTsdiaions have had to con¬ 
tend with the dangerous area of bias with¬ 
in the judiciary where the judiciary finds 
itself chastened by government efforts to 
cajole and browbeat it into fiJling in line 
with state-diktat. Consider, for instance, 
.the case of Tanzania, where according to 
M.K.B. Wambali and C.M. Peter, “the 
government and the party play a vital, if 
not a decisive, role in determining who 
will man various positions in the judicia¬ 
ry. This in a way has a bearing on the work 
of this imponant institution.” Although 
the “Constitution also provides safe¬ 
guards to the judges (to maintain their 
independence)...experience has shown 
that these safi^uards are formal enact¬ 
ments and are not all that water-tight. 
Judges have been transferred from the 
judiciary and given other responsibilities 
in government service. The very fact that 
the executive makes appointments has at 
times tended to make members of the 
judiciary subservient to the executive and 
the party.” 

Tanzania is no solitary example, and 
in other countries too newspapers and 
journalists who expose and protest against 
efforts to make the judiciary subservient 
to the executive have found themselves 
muzzled by strident prosecution under 
contempt laws. As Robertson and Nicol 
note, “in certain Commonwealth coun¬ 
tries there does exist an unhealthy rela¬ 
tionship between the judges and the 
government that appoint them...” When 
the Belize Times Press published an arti¬ 
cle entitled “Predicament of Change”, 
stating that “the courts have bwn 
reshaped. Both the Chief Justice and the 
sole Puisne Judge had been replaced. The 
courts which represent the seat of justice 
and fiiir play, the institution where arbi¬ 
trariness and tyranny may be checked and 
controlled, had been transformed by the 
new administration,” it faced a successful 
action for the offence of scandalising the 
court. It is a moot point whether this was, 
in fact, a statement in support of judicial 
independence. 

The Malaysian Supreme Court has 
gone even further and cast its vote against 
even temperate criticism. In Attorney 
General and Others v. Lee (1987) LRC 
(Grim) 580 Mai SC, It has gone as far as 
to hold: “For the present, except possibly 
- and we say this with great reservation - 
for the limited purpose of proving it in 
aauai court proce^n^, any ali^tion 


of injustice or bias, however couched in 
respectful words and even if expressed in 
temperate language, cannot be tolerated, 
particularly when such all^tion is made 
for the purpose of influencing or exerting 
pressure upon the court in the exercise of 
its judicial functions.” 

With this, the Malaysian Supreme 
Court not only determined that even tem¬ 
perate criticisms are not protected if these 
are motivated by intent to influence the 
court, but, more dangerously, ruled that 
intent can be found by reading into what 
the court referred to as “implicit threats”. 
Development of juysprudence where 
implicit threats are read into the written 
word, and even temperate criticism is out¬ 
lawed on that basis, confirm that the 
offence of scandalising the court contin¬ 
ues to gain hazardous new ground. 

Beyond ‘public confldance', the queet for 
deference 

In a standing decision, the Indian 
Supreme Court in Sanjiv Datta & Ors, 
(1995) 3 SCR, not only relied on the ero¬ 
sion of public confidence in the judiciary 
argument to justify restricting free speech 
but also argued that the deference in 
which the judiciary is held must be equal¬ 
ly safeguarded. In the Sanjiv Datta case, 
contempt proceedings were initiated 
against Sanjiv Datta, Deputy Secretary in 
the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting (MIB) of the Government 
of India, for filing an affidavit critical of 
the court’s interlocutory order in a case 
where the Supreme Court had permitted 
a multinational broadcasting corporation 
to broadcast a cricket match by generat¬ 
ing its own signals. Although the decision 
of the Supreme Court was complied with 
in letter and spirit by the MIB, Datta filed 
an affidavit expressing grievance at the 
court’s decision to allow a foreign broad¬ 
casting company to generate its own sig¬ 
nals in India. Datu’s affidavit protest^ 
that the Supreme Court had “...erred in 
law by entertaining this petition and 
thereafter passing interim orders with 
undue haste... thereby causing irreparable 
damage to the respondents (MIB) by 
making a mockery of the established pol¬ 
icy of the Government of India by per¬ 
mitting a foreign corporation to 
underoke broadcasting from India 
^nst the national interest and thereby 
undermining the sovereignty of the 
(nation)...” Tlte Supreme C^utt prompt- 
initiated contempt proceedings against i 
Dana and he was saved with a show cause 
notice asking him to explain why he 
should not be proceeded gainst fot con> 
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tempt. In reply, Dana pleaded that he was 
“truly and sincerely sorry” and tendered 
an unconditional apology for such utter¬ 
ances. 

The Supreme G>urt, however, was 
not forgiving. It reasoned that Dana’s 
statements were “...a malicious anempt to 
cast aspersions on and anribute motives 
to the court.” According to the coun’s 
deductive reasoning, “if such trends as are 
displayed in these proceeding by the con¬ 
temner ate allowed to go scot-free, there 
is a danger of the erosion of the deference 
to and confidence in the judicial system... 
and an inviation to anarchy.” Dana was 
found guilty of contempt and was sen¬ 
tenced to pay a fine of ^.2,000 and, in 
default, to undergo simple imprisonment 
for one week. 

Although Dana’s criticism is vigor¬ 
ous, the “invitation to anarchy” discov¬ 
ered by the Supreme Court in Datta’s 
affidavit is b^ond comprehension. 
Equally important, and here is perhaps 
I the more troubling aspea, the court 
claimed that Datta’s statements were 
eroding the “deference” in which the 
court is held. Thus the Supreme Court 
edged towards yet another standard under 
which freedom of expression would be 
chastened. 

An umquivocal chaltong* to contempt 

A more powerful challenge to the 
public confidence argument was 
advanced by Justice Amua Sekyi of the 
Supreme Court of Ghana who wrote the 
dissenting judgment in the Republic v. 
Mensa Bonsu case. In Republic v. Mensa 
Bonsu, a newspaper columnist, an editor 
and the printer/publisher were prosecut¬ 
ed for contempt of court for publishing a 
letter which accused a judge of making 
wrong attributions and changing orders 
that had earlier been dictat^ in open 
court. The nujority of the Supreme Court 
of Ghana reasoned that “imputation of 
lack of impartiality by the judge and state¬ 
ments describing him as a liar and one 
guilty of criminal behaviour amounted to 
scurrilous abuse imputing improper 
motive...It was therefore contempt of the 
Supreme Court when scurrilous abuse 
was directed even at one men^bet.” 

In contrast. Justice Sekyi of the 
Supreme Court Ghana axgiued in his 
dissenting judgment in the Mensa Bonsu 
case tfaat^cQurn must have regard to the 
right of every person to express himself 
fre^ and op^ly ^ natters of public 
concern whether pettainingto the actions 
oft^execudve,^aieiq;islatiueorthsjui^^ 
ciat^. The ordinatjf ia^ t^libel wefc (he 


only check on any abuse of the right of 
free speech in circumstances such as 
these.” 

Joined by tv^o judges, Justice Sekyi 
made three important points: first, that 
the judiciary should not demand immu¬ 
nity that is not accorded to the legislature 
or the executive; second, that any :«gtiev- 
ed judge has access to the ordinary 1^ of 
libel to prosecute defamatory speech, if the 
criticism is malicious and unjustified; 
third, that robust debate on maners of 
public interest must not be interpreted as 
efforts to obstruct the course of justice. 

CuKural ralaftiWwn holdt back challmge to 
contempt 

Unfortunately, even minority voices 
such as diat of Justice Sekyi continue to be 
pushed back by judgments advancing 
anachronistic arguments of cultural rela¬ 
tivism. In 1899, the Privy G>uncil ruled 
in the case of McLeod v. St Auim that 
“committals for contempt ofcourt by scan¬ 
dalising the court itself have become obso¬ 
lete in this country. Courts are satisfied to 
leave to public opinion attacks or com¬ 
ments derogatory or scandalous to them. 
But it must be considered that in small 
colonies, consisting principally of coloured 
populations, the enforcement in proper 
cases of committal for contempt of court 
for attacks on the court may be absolutely 
necessaiy to preserve in such a communi¬ 
ty the dignity of and respect for the court.” 

Almostahundredyearslater, in 1998, 
the Privy Council reiterated this opinion 
in its judgment in D.P.P., 

in an appeal from the Supreme Court of 
Mauritius. After gingerly iterating that 
the offence of scandalising the court exists 
‘in principle’ to maintain the public con¬ 
fidence in the judiciary, the Privy Council 
went on to consider whether such offence 
is reasonably justifiable in a democratic 
society. The Law Lords reasoned that “in 
England such proceedings are rare and 
none have been successfully brought for 
more than 60 years. But it is permissible 
to take into account that on a small island 
such as Mauritius the administration of 
justice is more vulnerable than in the 
United Kingdom. The need for the 
ofience of scandalising the court is greater 
on a small island.” 

AdvanehicttM‘public conlldeiicc' 
rationale to curb dMeal cpMch 

The European Court of Human 
Rights, in a narrow 5-4 decision in the 
Pr^ & Oberschlick case, adopted the 
p 4 ^ confidence argument while 
upholding the chaige of contempt. In 


1997, however, the European Court re¬ 
adjusted the balance in favour of freedom 
of expression in the case of De Hoes & 
GijsA V. Belgium. In this case, De Haes 
and Gijsels had published articles accus¬ 
ing four Belgian judges of bias and had 
been prosecuted for contempt in Belgian 
courts. In this case the European Court 
ruled that “although Mr. De Haes’ and 
Mr. Gijsels’ comments were without 
doubt severely critical, they nevertheless 
appeared to be proportionate to the stir 
and indignation caused by the matters 
alleged in their articles. As to the journal¬ 
ists’ polemical and even aggressive tone, 
which the court should not be taken to 
approve, it must be remembered that 
Article 10 protects not only the substance 
of the ideas or information expressed but 
also the form in which they are conveyed." 

Why the Supreme Court must rethink 
Contempt while trying Roy 

It is imperative that the raison d’etre for 
retaining the offence of scandalising the 
court be re-examined. It may be necessary 
to review how public confidence in the 
judiciaiy has frred outside the 
Commonwealth and in Europe. The U.S., 
where courts long abandon^ traditional 
caveats to free spe^, is a strong candidate 
for such comparauve appraisal. The U.S. 
Supreme Court’s views are eloquently 
expressed in the words of Justice Black who 
wrote for the majority in 1941: “The 
assumption that respect for the judiciary 
can be won by shielding judges from pub¬ 
lished criticism wron^y appraises the char¬ 
acter of American public opinion. For it is 
a prized American privilege to speak one’s 
mind, although not always with perfect 
good taste, on all public institutions. And 
an enforced silence, however limited solely 
in the name of preserving the dignity of the 
bench, would probably engender resent¬ 
ment, suspicion and contempt much more 
than it would enhance respect.” 

History has proved Justice Black 
right. Also, the way forward may well lie 
within the words of Justice Amua Sekyi 
who reasoned that “the courts must have 
regard to the right of every person to 
express himself freely and openly on all 
matters of public concern whether per¬ 
taining to the actions of the executive, the 
legislature or the judiciary.” ■ 

Zahul F EbraJrim is an advocau of the High 
Courts in Pakistan, and a faadty member of the 
S M. Law College as Karachi University. This is 
an edited version rfan article written for 
Interights and Article 19‘t Joins Litsgation 
Project on Freedom ofEtyression. 
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A discredited Home Minister 

L K. Advani's record os Union Home Minister is studded not with achievements but with famous quotes. 


A. G. NOORAMI _ 

D uring the course of the ongoing 
high-pitched election campaigning, 
one major factor that has been over¬ 
looked is the abysmal failure in gover¬ 
nance on the part of the Bharatiya Janata 
Party. All its key figures in government 
have proved to be utterly incompetent. 
In effect, there have been two Ministers 
for External Affairs, one de jure and the 
other de yZrrto-Jaswant Singh and Brajesh 
Mishra respectively. The latter is more 
powerful. Minister for Education (now 
called Human Resource Development) 
Murli Manohar Joshi detests liberal edu¬ 
cation. The egregious Kargil bungle 
apart, George Fernandes has single- 
handedly impaired the morale of the 
defence forces and politicised a few of 
their leading officers. Prime Minister Aral 
Bchari Vajpayee is personally responsible 
for the misgovcrnance. 

He is, however, not morally culpable 
- though he is constitutionally responsi¬ 
ble - for the ignominious fall of his erst¬ 
while rival, Lai Kishan Advani, Union 
Home Minister. Even those who 
despised Advani’s communal outlook 
and immoral Ayodhya campaign fondly 
imagined that he would, at least, be a 
competent administrator. They did not 
know his record of incompetence as 
Minister for Information and 
Broadcasting during the period 1977- 
1979. 

It used to be said that a press inter¬ 
view is an encounter in which the inter¬ 
viewer exploited the garrulousness of the 
politician and the politician took advan¬ 
tage of the ignorance of his interlocutor. 
Hardly anything is written on an 
encounter of graver consequence fraught 
with mutual deception. Every politician 
of moderate literacy, sociability and 
accessibility gathers around him an 
admiring crowd comprising journalists, 
academics, other professionals and even 
some who pass as “intellectuals”. They 
delude him into believing that he is capa¬ 
ble of great deeds. But, not before he has 
entrapped them into believing that he has 
thl, ^acity and equipment for such 


tasks. Advani was both victim and per¬ 
petrator in this beguiling exercise from 
which both sides have emerged looking 
ridiculous. 

The last hectic 18 months since he 
became Home Minister on March 19, 
1998, provided him ample opportunity 
for proving his mettle and for demon¬ 
strating that he can perform better than 
the Home Ministers he had been attack¬ 
ing for the last three decades. But he lies 
before us a discredited figure; dreams 
shattered, incompetence exposed. He 
had told us repeatedly (December 3, 
1989; February 24,1991; June 18,1991 
and July 1992) that the BJP (that is, under 
his presidentship) owed its meteoric rise 
“from two seats in Parliament in 1985” 
to its Ayodhya campaign. Where lies that 
campaign today? The BJP is compelled 
to redouble its deception: assure the RSS, 
the VHP and the Bajrang Dal that it has 
not abandoned the Ram temple, and 
assure its allies and the nation at large that 
it has (see the writer’s “BJP’s real agen¬ 
da”, Frontline, September 24, 1999). 

On September 12,1998, shortly after 
he had endorsed the National Agenda for 
Governance on March 18, he told party 
workers in New Delhi: 

“We have taken up those | 
components that are S 
acceptable to all theg 

allies. We will wait for the | 

• ■ 5 

remaining components 

to be accepted... those 
who taunt us by saying 
that we have dropped the 
core issues, introducing a 
uniform civil code, abro¬ 
gating Article 370 and 
Ayodhya, are obviously 
wrong.” And, this from 
one who believes that 
“for a coalition to func¬ 
tion and to endure, then 
there has to be a domi¬ 
nant pmntt in the coali¬ 
tion.” (Sunday, 

November 2, 

None more pitiable than 
those willing to be 
deceived. 

In the coalition 


Advani aspired to be the overbearing 
understudy to his Prime Minister, the one 
who ran the show. Having waded 
through blood on the route of the rath 
yatra in 1990, strewn with corpses of vic¬ 
tims of the communal^riots it caused, and 
secured the demolition of the Babri 
mosque in 1992, he discovered that the 
“achievement” robbed him of his only 
plank. At the Mumbai session of the BJP 
National Executive in November 1995 
he accepted the obvious - his lack of 
acceptability and credibility. So 
Vajpayee, he declared, will be Prime 
Minister, not he. Understandably, he 
expected reciprocity. Astute as he is, 
Vajpayee knew he did not owe his pre¬ 
sumptuous benefactor much. 

Now Advani as Home Minister is nei¬ 
ther the driving force behind the 
Vajpayee government nor a respected 
Home Minister. On every count he has 
proved a Eiilure - controlling the mili¬ 
tancy in Kashmir, curbing the Inter- 
Services Intelligence (ISI), handling 
non-BJP States, and, of course, the com¬ 
munal situation. Like the ineffectual, 
loud-mouthed John Foster Dulles, 
Advani’s record as Home Minister is 


1997). 
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studded not with achievements but with 
famous quotes. 

Remember the one after Pokhran-11? 
It caused no end of trouble. But it reflect' 
ed his utter ignorance of foreign affairs. 
. India’s status as a nuclear weapons state, 
I 'le said in New Delhi on May 18,1998, 
had brought about “a qualitative new 
stage in Indo'Pakistan relations, panicu- 
larly in finding a lasting solution to the 
Kashmir problem.” This was based on the 
assessment that Pakistan would acquiesce 
in the new situation. Instead, it retaliat¬ 
ed with its own bangs at Cha^, and the 
international community listed Kashmir 
among the demands it made of India. 

Advani also made a pledge; “Our pol¬ 
icy has to be pro-active, and we cannot 
restrict ourselves to reactive measures” 
against the militants in Kashmir. He did 
not rule out the possibility that the pro¬ 
active steps would include their “hot pur¬ 
suit” by Indian forces across the Line of 
Control. An action plan was to be for- 
,,mulated by a task force, he said. The 
result.^ The situation there is far worse 
today than it was before he became Home 
Minister. 

Advani was evidently given a tutori¬ 
al about the realities. For shortly there¬ 
after, he ruled out hoi pursuit ( The Indian 
Express; July 1, 1996) Amazingly, be 
asserted that “over the past two years the 
situation has been improving.” 

On November 16, 1998 he made a 
precise pledge: Pakistan’s “ISl has spread 
its tentacles throughout the country but 
the previous governments did not do any- 



On every 
count the 
Home Minister 
has proved a 
failure - 
controlling 
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thing at all. We will now present a White 
Paper on the ISI during the winter ses¬ 
sion of Parliament”. Ten months have 
elapsed; the White Paper is nowhere in 
sight. 

A dvani dilated at length on a case 
that aroused national concern. He 
said he had asked the Central Bureau of 
Investigation (CBI) to conduct a thor¬ 
ough probe into the links Romesh 
Sharma had with politicians, bureaucrats 
and police officers. “The previous gov¬ 
ernments knew about Romesh Sharma’s 
activities but he was not prosecuted even 
once. Earlier Romesh Sharma used to 
think that nobody would touch him 
because he had links with those who gov¬ 
erned the country. He forgot that Atal 
Behari Vajpayee’s Government was not 
like the previous ones.” Advani was in full 
spate. He added: “Everybody was aware 
of his (Romesh Sharma’s) links with 
Dawood Ibrahim who triggered ofFbomb 
blasts in India sitting in Dubai, but no 
action was taken against him.” 

The country is no wiser today about 
those links than it was earlier. Romesh 
Sharma’s arrest and imprisonment were 
not due to any vigilance on the part of the 
government but, fortuitously, to a person 
who claimed to have been wronged. 
Where is the exposure of his links? 

There was around that time another 
case that competed with this for the head¬ 
lines. It concerned a senior official of 
Reliance Industries Limited, V. 
Balasubramaniam, against whom a case 
of violation of the 
■y Official Secrets Act had 

been registered by the 
™ CBI. He was not arrest- 

llnlster cd, though. Replying to 

criticism, Advani said: 
® “In these matters, it is the 

- officials actually dealing 

II - with the issue who decide 

what is the best course of 
tflllCy action.” (In earlier such 

I cases arrests had been 

made.) 

tlW By then the veneer 

i n rlrni peeled off. The best 

expose came from H arish 
MICO, Khare in The Hindu 

2 (November 27,1998). It 

■ bears quotation in exten- 


“Did the Vajpayee 
Government bite more 
than it could chew when 
raids were conducted on 
November 19 on the 


offices of the Reliance Industries Limited 
'in connection widi a case registered 
under the Official Secrets Act in Delhi 
against a company official, Mr. 
Balasubramaniam?’ It would appear so, 
judging by the inexplicable eagerness of 
both the Prime Minister and the Union 
Home Minister to give a clean chit to the 
Reliance Industries. Admittedly no gov¬ 
ernment - and certainly not a beleaguered 
regime even if it includes self-proclaimed 
'deshbakhta’ - can easily afford to annoy 
a powerful corporate group. 

“Yesterday in Lucknow, the Prime 
Minister chose to comment on a case 
which is under investigation. Mr. 
Vajpayee was reported to have declared: 
‘no incriminating documents were found 
in the CBI raid’. The Home Minister, 
who fancies himself as Sardar Patel and 
wants to restore the efficacy of the Indian 
state, has gone to the extent of suggesting 
that the entire Official Secrets Act needs 
to be scrapped. He also pooh-poohed the 
excitement over the possibility of corpo¬ 
rate criminality; he insisted on camera 
that 'it was a routine inquiry’. Was he try¬ 
ing to send a public message to the inves¬ 
tigator to lay off?” 

It is nearly a year since Advani said, 
on October 4, 1998, that some progress 
has been made in identifying those who 
had received kickbacks in the Bofors case. 
The last tranche of the papers is expect¬ 
ed shortly, but there is little sign of inves¬ 
tigations in India itself. 

L ike the other accused, Advani is 
within his rights in asserting that the 
charges against him in the hawala case 
were not proved. It is, however, only fair 
to recall the remark made by his party col¬ 
league and lawyer, Arun jaitlcy, in 
Calcutta on September 16,1998, during 
The Statesmans annual debate. “The 
accused in the Jain Hawala Case were let 
off not by the judiciary but by the inves¬ 
tigative agencies which did not do a good 
job” {.The Statesman. September 17, 
1998). 

What was the first task that Advani 
took up after he became Home Minister? 
It was to make good his pledge to the All- 
India Anna Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhapm (AIADMK) leader, 
Jayalalitha. He had personally forged the 
BJP-AJADMK pact with her in Chennai 
on December 17, 1997. Only two days 
earlier on December 15,1997, Justice Y. 
Vcnkatachalam of the Madias High 
Coun had passed severe strictures against 
her in the case relating to the disinvest¬ 
ment of shares of the Tamil Nadu 
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Industrial Development Corporation 
(TIDCO) in the Southern Petrochemical 
Industries Corporation (SPIC). The 
Judge found “clear abuse of office” as 
Chief Minister. 

Jayalalitha's intense wrath against 
Advant personally is explicable only if he 
had promised then to oust the Dravtda 
Munnetra Kazhagam (DMK) 
Government and ratted on tt. The pledge 
was made; undoubtedly and immorally. 
Contrary to her perception, an effort was 
also made, undoubtedly and immorally, 
to fulfil it. The Supreme Court’s judg¬ 
ment in the Bommat case, the national 
mood and the adroitness of the Chief 
Minister, M. Karunanidhi, foiled it. But 
Advani did try, less than a month after he 
became the Home Minister. A team of 
Union Home Ministry officials came 
down to Chennai. Their leader. Special 
Secretary Ashok Kumar, found the law 
and order situation to be satisfactory and 
said as much. He earned Advani’s “dis¬ 
pleasure” {The Hindu, April 18, 1998). 
Till they split, the BjP did everything to 
help her escape accountability to the 
courts of law. It stooped low to depths 
un^thomed even during the Indira 
Gandhi era. 

A similar attempt was made in Bihar. 
In April 1998, S. S. Bhandari, a BJP stal¬ 
wart, was appointed Governor of a non- 
BJP rul^ State, flouting the 
recommendations of the Sarkaria 
Commission Report. His task was obvi¬ 
ous- topple the ^bri Devi Government. 
He freely gave interviews denouncing it. 
On September 22, 1998, the BJP 
Governmentadvised K. R. Narayanan to 
impose President’s Rule in Bihar, under 
Artidlt 356 of the Constitution. The 
pRitiiifent asked it on September 25 to 


reconsider the advice. The advice was 
renewed five months later, unconstitu¬ 
tionally. The President signed the 
Proclamation on February 12, 1999. It 
had to be withdrawn because there was 
no hope of its endorsement by the Rajya 
Sabha. Small wonder that at the Inter- 
State Council meeting, on January 22, 
1999, Advani spoke the way Indira 
Gandhi’s Home Ministers did on the 
States’ autonomy. But there was a sequel 
to It. Without waiting to see how his 
move fared in the Rajya Sabha, Advani 
shot his mouth off. He said publicly on 
February 16, 1999 that Bihar needed “a 
non-political dispensation backed by 
merit and experience”. This was worse 
than a gross indiscretion. It was graceful 
to use another man to do a dirty job for 
him and discard him once the Job was 
over. No man with a modicum of the cul¬ 
ture of administration, let alone decen¬ 
cy, would have behaved thus. He would 
have waited and transferred the 
Governor gracefully. 

S UCH crass incompetence as an 
administrator is coupled with a 
brazenly communal attitude. On January 
16, 1999 Advani went out of his way to 
assert that more than 70 per cent of pri¬ 
vate foreign donations in the previous 
three months were fi>r Christian mission¬ 
aries. There was no occasion for this off- 
the-cuff remark to presspeisons at the 
Varanasi airport. Given the outrages that 
had been perpetrated against Christians 
since the BJP came to power, it was an 
incendiary remark. On January 20, he got 
the Home Ministry to issue a formal state¬ 
ment in his support. 

On February 14, the Chairman of the 
National Conunission for Minorities, 


Tahir Mahmood, recalled; “It is corrunon 
knowledge that the VHP is getting bil¬ 
lions of rupees fi-om outside.” It became 
known in March that on January 4,1999 
the Rules under the Foreign 
Contribution Relation Act, 1976, had 
been quietly amended to make it obliga¬ 
tory for religious bodies accepting foreign 
funds to state their religious identity 
(Scema Mustafa in The Asian Age, March 
13). The Act is implemented by the 
Home Ministry. 

Advani has consistently turned a 
blind eye to the misdeeds of his Parivar in 
the States. On August^, 1998, he assert¬ 
ed in Baroda that “there is no law and 
order problem in Gujarat”. Three days 
later, Director-General of Police C. P. 
Singh said that there was. On October 8, 
the DGP said that VHP and Bajrang Dal 
activists “were taking the law into their 
own hands, which posed a serious danger 
to peace in Gujarat.” 

Advani upheld the “prerogative” of 
the Maharashtra Government to rejea 
the Srikrishna Commission Report on the 
Mumbai riots (August 9, 1998). He had 
not read it though (September 20,1998). 
On December 16 he said that the film Fire 
did not “suit our culture”, adding, “I have 
not seen the film. I wonder why those 
films are made.” There is no dearth of 
“intellectuals” who enthusiastically certi¬ 
fy to the man’s breadth of oudook, wide 
reading and urbane culture. 

The Archbishop of Delhi, Alan de 
Lastic, said on November 22, 1998 that 
attacks on Christians had increased “ever 
since this government came to power at 
the Centre”. For this the Home Minister 
is primarily responsible. Advani has 
exposed the country to international 
opprobrium as no Home Minister ever 
did before. Witness the U.S. Sate 
Department’s Report on religious intol¬ 
erance in India (see separate story). He 
went down to Mumbai on January 22, 
1999 to buy peace (“for this year only”) 
with Bal Thackeray, the Shiv Sena boss, 
incredibly with a joint sratement after the 
summit. Why? So that the Sena goons did 
not disrupt cricket tournaments. Advani’s 
clean chit to the Bajrang Dal on the 
Staines murders on January 25 was not 
vindicated by the Wadhwa Report. ‘The 
evidence dnxl in that document discred¬ 
its both the Report and die Commission 
as well as Advani. His remark, “I have 
known these oiganiiadons for a long time 
and they do not have criminal elements”, 
will haunt him fqr.the rest of his career. ' 
Its decline has set in unmistakably, inns- 
orabiy.H 
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The Sangh School of Falsification 

Whenever the Sangh Parivar is criticised for its sectarian intolerance and bigotry on the basis of facts, 
it resorts to slander and personal attack, its treatment of Communalhm Combat is the latest example. 


H owever one assesses Atal Behari 
Vajpayee’s record - and this column 
admittedly takes a dim view - it is unde¬ 
niable that the Bharatiya Janata Party is 
pursuing a much laiger agenda than wdiat 
is contained in the National Democratic 
Alliance’s (NDA) shoddily drafted, slo¬ 
gan-oriented, manifesto, “For a Proud, 
Prosperous India”. As its own leaders have 
unabashedly said, the BJP is guided by a 
certain vision of India, which goes hr, far 
beyond this or that policy or programme, 
this or that tactic or manoeuvre. This 
vision encompassed more than the 
mandir-Anicle 370-uniform civil code 
“trishul”, which the BJP says it has for the 
time being put in abeyance, but which it 
also keeps raking up. Rashtriya 
SwayamseWk Sangh (RJSS) chieftain 
Rajendra Sin^ is the latest to revive the 
nasty demand that Muslims should hand 
over the Ayodhya, Mathura and Kashi 
“temples” to Hindus. Parivar leaders have 
been raising these issues throughout the 
past month. 

The RSS-BJP vision, with its unique 
coherence, is that of a primarily Hindu 
India, resurgent after centuries of “foreign 
domination”, an India fiercely nationahs- 
dc, strong, in keeping with a tradidon 
going back, according to its upholders, all 
the way to the vedic period. 
Whether this vision is called ‘ 
tural nadonalism”, civilisa- 
donal patriotism, or plain 
Hindutva, it radically dif¬ 
fers from our liberal, secu¬ 
lar, pluralist Ginsdtudon. 

Its emphasis on hierarchical 
Hinduism, and on a puri¬ 
tanical interpretadon of its 
texts, provol^ understand¬ 
able Kars about Hindutva 
atdtudes to issues relating to 
Dalits, adivasis, womoi, fam¬ 
ily, educadon, morality, 
knovidedge, science uid culmre. 

I After all, sanatamsm has retro- 
f grade positions on all these mat^. 

No wonder social activists, as 
distinct from political leaders,, 
havq voiced suoi foars t^d cod- 




cents and often warned the 
larger public of the 
Hindutva menace and 
associated politics. The 
latest example of such a 
civil society or non-gov¬ 
ernmental initiative is the 
public education cam¬ 
paign launched by 
Communalism Combat, a 
Mumbai-based magazine, 
in the form of a series of 10 
newspaper advertise¬ 
ments. These make a 
scathing critique of the 
BJP’s claim to being “nor¬ 
mal”, tolerant or democra¬ 
tic. The campaign 
systematically demolishes 
myths about Vajpayee, the RSS and the 
BJP. It cites unimpeachable fiicts - most¬ 
ly their own quotes - to back its con¬ 
tentions. It ruthlessly exposes the BJP to 
be a party of bigots, male supremacists, 
rabid casteists, who are against non- 
Hindus, indeed against Hindus at the 
lower rungs of the social hierarchy. The 
BJP emerges as a party that is so cynical 
in pursuing power that it can commu- 
nalise the armed forces. It lavishes unde¬ 
served concessions 
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upon its cronies and is 
supremely indifferent to 
the masses. It is a threat to 
all that is healthy and valu¬ 
able in Indian society. 

The Combat cam¬ 
paign has been effeaive at 
least partly because it 
fights the BJP on the 
favourable terrain of the 
mainstream national 
media, with its predilec¬ 
tion (for the most part) for 
soft Hindutva, and its fear 
of attacking the BJP, espe- 
PRAFUL BIDWAi I cially after it has bestowed 
■I such favours as FM radio 

channels upon it, and used 
methods to pressure it. 
Combat does not hide the foct that the 
space bought is “sponsored”, presumably 
by anti-BJP political and business inter¬ 
ests. Such sponsorship may not be to 
everybody’s taste: many non-governmen¬ 
tal organisations would hesitate to accept 
it. But few would deny that the campaign 
has bite; Rajendra Singh could not have 
relished being reminded that he called 
Gandhi-assassin Godse’s intentions 
“good”, and “motivated by the idea of 
Akhand Bharat”. Nor can Vajpayee deny 
that he said “the Sangh is my 
soul” and that he wrote to 
the colonial government 
denying that he played an 
active role in the 1942 Quit 
India Movement. 

Combat is especially 
devastating on the Sangh’s 
vile anti-women attitudes. It 
cites BJP vice-president 
Vijayaraje Scindia’s defence of 
sati (1987), Mahila Morcha 
president Mridula Sinha’s 
rationalisation of wife-beating 
and dowry (1983), and the recent 
beating up of an 18-year-old col¬ 
lege student for raising a question 
during a Vajpayee tdly in 
Muzanamagar. CombatxmoheA a 
number ofwomen’s o^nisations, 
such as the Forum against the 
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Opprewion of Women, Manushi, Kali 
for Women, Ankur and Women’s 
Centre’s (Bombay) in this campaign. 

The Combat advertisements have 
stung the Parivar hard. But rather than 
factually disprove its well-substantiated 
charges, the Parivar has, characteristical¬ 
ly, launched a personal, ad hominem 
attack on Combat Communalism's editors 
and Admiral Vishnu Bhagwat who, it 
claims, is on the board of directors of the 
magazine. The RSS mouthpiece, 
Patuha/anya, (September 12) carries 
vividly captioned “interviews” with, or 
quotations from, senior journalists like 
The Indian Express Shekhar Gupta, and 
The Times of India's Dileep Padgaonkar, 
to create the semblance that they agree 
with the Sangh Parivar’s tendentious 
charges against Combat. On close exami¬ 
nation, it turns out that unlike hardline 
sanghis. for example, Chandan Mitra, 
Kanchan Gupta, and N.K. Trikha, these 
journalists have refused to comment on 
the advertisements. 

Panchajanya fails to answer even one 
of Combat’s 20-odd charges in its two- 
page feature, but instead maliciously 
says that the magazine is financed by 
shady interests. It questions Combats' 
credentials; an organisation “without 
address”, and so on. But this is hardly 
more relevant than the provenance of 
the Parivar’s own finances, some of 
which remain mired either in mystery or 
in North America. Panchajanya's profile 
of Communahsm Combat its parent, 
Sabrang Communications, is that they 
are dark, semi-secret, “anti-Hindu” and 
“anti-national” organisations devoted 
to destroying communal harmony, and 
hence deserving of attack. (Such profiles 
have been used in the past to provoke 
Parivar fanatics into attack or abuse.) 
Remarkably, it is joined in this by the 
Samata Party’s Jaya Jaitley, who adds 
her own anti-Bhagwat angle to the slan¬ 
der. 

Now, Combat editors Javed Anand 
and Teesta Setalvad are both seasoned 
journalists. Anand was a staffer with The 
Observer group, and Setalvad broke one 
infemous story about the Bombay 
police’s partisan role during the January 
1993 riots, publishing transcripts of a 
conversation in which an officer asks his 
men not to rescue Muslims from a dev¬ 
astating fire started by the Shiv Sena. 
According to them, the Panchajanya fea¬ 
ture is substantially wrong. Admiral 
fiieigwat is not a director of Combat or 
irang. And the Combat smxxo is “Hate 
iKWts, Harmony Works”. 


V ILIFICATION of secularists, based 
on wilful ^sification, is an old, well- 
rehearsed, parivar taaic. It has repeated¬ 
ly used it in its desperate attempts to 
muzzle and malign individuals. 1 speak 
from personal experience too. Organiser 
and Panchajanya have repeatedly attacked 
me. An example of this Sangh School of 
Falsification is their campaign in 1991, at 
the hei^t of the Ram Janmabhoomi 
movement, when 1 was a Senior Editor 
with The Times of India. On February 9 
that year, I participated in a panel discus¬ 
sion organised by a small cultural organ¬ 
isation, Jana Sanskriti, in New Delhi, 
along with Professor K.N. Panikkar, 
Gyanendra Pandey and C.P. Bhambri, 
and Justice P. Subramaniam Poti. 

I sharply criticised the anti-Babri 
mosque campaign as majoritarian, hate- 
driven and against the very foundations 
of India’s secular-democratic-constitu¬ 
tional order. I said its leaders must be dealt 
with firmly in accordance with the law 
and prevented from spreading hatred. 
Several newspapers reported my remarks, 
/’(zrn'or distorted them, its reporter adding 
his own twist that Parivar leaders must be 
“disciplined to the point of being killed”. 
Organiser seized on this, and, without 
checking with me or Jana Sanskriti, 
flashed the front-page headline: "Times 
editor’s fatwa to kill BJP men.” 

The story falsely linked the then 
Tjwifr editor Dileep Padgaonkar (alleging 
he too had “railed against” the Organiser 
on television) to the panel discussion and 
baselessly alleged that this was part of a 
larger plot: “Observers wonder whether 
the messianic zeal of the Times men is 
goaded... by their... proprietors’ business 
interests in the Gulf countries and 
Pakistan...” It 
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accused me of having “taken to public 
forums to preach murder against BJP 
‘obscurantists’...(and demanding) that 
BJP should be prevented from contesting 
elections...” This was a pure fabrication. 
The Organiser also equated secularists 
with “Isimic fundamentalists”. 

I was appalled. I published a clarifi¬ 
cation in Patriot on April 3, carried with¬ 
out comment or rebuttal. Padgaonkar 
sent a letter to Organiser refatin^ the mali¬ 
cious allegations against himself and me, 
which the journal published with a vile 
editorial “Leftist Gunners”, which further 
compounded its error. It refused to pub¬ 
lish a clarification from Prof. Panikkar 
and Justice Poti. Meanwhile, a number of 
scholars and writers launched a signature 
drive. It said the Organiser’s attacks are 
“irresponsible and odious”, and reminis¬ 
cent of “witchhunts and campaigns of 
character assassination” aimed at muz¬ 
zling “critical voices”. “Distressingly, Mr. 
Bidwai and others have received several 
physical threats and abusive calls too. No 
one who claims to believe in democracy 
and freedom of expression can condone 
such intitdidation,” it said. 

The letter was signed by eminent per¬ 
sons, including Romila Thapar, Rajni 
Kothari, S. Gopal, Bipan Chandra, 
Ptabhat Patnaik, LC. Jain, Justice V.R. 
Krishna Iyer, Swami Agnivesh, and 
Bhisham Sahni, Anil i^arwal, Lotika 
Sarkar, Madhu Kishwar, Habib Tanveer, 
Vivan Sundaram, and several other teach¬ 
ers and citizens. Instead of publishing it 
and apologising. Organiser maliciously 
claimed that the letter was “a fraudulent 
document” and a “forgery” - merely 
because the copy sent to it had some over¬ 
lapping signatures, common in repeated¬ 
ly photocopied circular letters. 

This was exasperating. A manufac¬ 
tured story was published to malign 
someone. When 22 people of eminence 
protest against it, the letter is declared a 
^forgery”. This would put to shame even 
the likes of Goebbels. Against such ^si- 
fication, there is no defence - barring per¬ 
haps a prolonged criminal case. Such 
methods bear testimony to the fanaticism 
of the Parivar, and its paranoia about 
independendy minded mediapersons and 
secular scholars. 

T here is a spcdal edge to the calum¬ 
ny being hurled at Communalism 
Combat today!* The BJP is no loi^ sure 
that it can pull olFa victory in the e&tions. 
Its twin tactic of exploiting Kaigil and 
attacking Sonia Gandhi on the issue of 
“foreign Oleins” has not wotked. The party 
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is only left with the rather shop-worn appeal 
of Vajpayee’s “image” which is confined to 
the upper middle class, which docs not 
count much ibr numbers. Campaigns like 
Combat's undermine even that appeal. 
I They cany special weight because are 
' not direedy launched by the BJP’s party- 
poiidcal opponents. 

The BJP has a huge stake in the pre¬ 
sent election. If it performs worse than it 
did last year, with say 20 to 40 seats less, 
its claim to lead the NDA decisively and 
hegemoifically will be weakened. It is no 
good ifthe NDA does better than in 1998. 
To call the shots, the BJP iuelf has to do 
better. Anything less would give it the 
image of a declining force - no longer 
unstoppable in its decade-long “forward 
march”. Panics like the BJP need the 
upbeat image for the “bandwagon” effect; 
many people vote for extreme right-wing 
forces because they are in the ascendant. 
If this changes, the BJP stands to lose more 
than just seats. 

, No wonder the BJP’s campaign is a 
full-throttle, maximalist, no-holds-barred 
one. It is leaving nothing to chance. 
Unlike the Congress, which for a while 
fumbled, and made many tactical mis¬ 
takes, the BJP has conducted itself in a 
planned, organised, purposive, manner. It 
can accept filure - indeed anything o^er 
than a big victory - only with the greatest 
of difficulty and with the least grace. What 
is on test is not only the party’s appeal, 
but its will to power. 

That is precisely why the BJP has 
polarised the political situation, packing 
educational institutions, breaching elec¬ 
toral norms, shamelessly trying to politi¬ 
cise the armed forces, and resorting to 
slander. In some respects, it has followed 
a political scorched-earth policy, doing 
many things on the assumption that it 
might not return to power. The BJP’s 
legacy translates into a terrible choice for 
its successor, which will be called upon to 
dismande the damage that the commu- 
nalists have done - in ways that (wrong¬ 
ly) look like replicadng the same methods. 
This culture of conffontarion is not exact¬ 
ly what India needs, but there may be no 
siltemative to it if Hindutva’s soldiers bat- 
de on in their utterly unscrupulous ways. 

The choice that confiontt the Indian 
voter is in some ways simple, even stark: 
either a politics based on paranoia, calum¬ 
ny, halhtruths and lies - necessary to sus¬ 
tain a hateful exciusivism - , or an 
inclusive, pluralist, secular and democra¬ 
tic politics that believes in healing social 
rifts, ki caring and sharing, in building a 
humane future for our people. II, 
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Women in Indian politics 

Women are as ever underrepresented in the election fray and in 
party structures, but in many ways, most of them qualitative, they 
have never been as important as they are today. 

13 


T is scarcely news that 
.women are underrepre¬ 
sented in Indian politics. 

The issue has come 
sharply into focus for 
some years now, partly 
because of the thwarted 
moves towards providing 
one-third reservation for 
women in legislative bod¬ 
ies including Parliament, 
along with the more suc¬ 
cessful moves to enforce 
such reservation in elec¬ 
tions to rural panchayats. 

Of course such an issue I 

naturally becomes more 
apparent during a period of elections as 
well. 

What has emerged quite clearly in the 
current very long drawn out election 
process is how little has changed at one 
level since Independence. The candidates 
fielded by the various political parties are 
still dominantly male: women account for 
only five to ten per cent of all candidates 
across parties and regions. This is the same 
broad pattern that has been observed in 
virtually the 12 previous general elections 
in the country. 

This is the case despite the hullabaloo 
made over the Constitution 
(84th Amendment) Bill relat¬ 
ing to women’s reservation 
even last year. The very parties 
that were most explicitly in 
favour of pushing for such 
reservation have put up the 
same proportion of women as 
always, and cenainly not more 
than other parties that had 
opposed the Bill. The 
Congress party, led by a 
woman and supposedly push¬ 
ing for reservation for women, 
has only lOpercent of women 
among the candidates 
announced so far. For the BJP 
the proportion of women can¬ 
didates is even lower at 7 per 
cent. Even in the case of the 
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Communist Party of India 
(Marxist), only 7 per cent 
of the candidates 
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are 

women. 

Whar may be more sig¬ 
nificant in terms of politi¬ 
cal power than the 
proportion of women 
fighting the Lok Sabha 
polls is the importance of 
women in inner party 
structures. Here women 
are by and large even less 
represented, in all parties. 
Only in the All India Anna 
Dravida Munnetra 

Kazhagam (AIADMK) has 
there been a conscious move to bring 
many more women into decision-making 
levels and posts within the party. 

In most parties, the women members 
are by and large thin on the ground if not 
invisible in the actual decision-making 
bodies and rarely influence the more sig¬ 
nificant party policies. Most often, 
i ndeed, they are relegated to the “women’s 
wing" of the party, and made to concen¬ 
trate on what are .seen as specifically 
“ A'omen’s issues” such as dowry and rape 
cases, and occasionally on more general 
concerns like price rise which are seen to 



The evolution of Indian democracy over the twelve Lok Sabha 
elections has witnessed a very slow improvement In the 
proportion of women representatives in Parliament. 

General Total no. 

Election Year of seats 
First' 1952 . 499 

Second 1957 500 


A r 's 

Third 1962 J03_ _ 

Fourth 1967 523 

Fifth 1971 521 
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Sixth 1977 644~ 
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Seventh 1980 544 

a 


Eiflhth 1984 544 

44 

1.1 

Ninth 1989 517 

27 

S.2 

Tefllh 1891 544 

39 

7.2 

Eleventh 1996 544 

40* 

7.4 

Twelfth 1998 543 

43 

7.9 
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affect especially "house¬ 
wives”. 

Despite all this, only 
the foolhardy would sug¬ 
gest that women are 
unimportant in Indian 
politics today. In many 
ways, most of them qual¬ 
itative, they have never 
been as important as they 
arc today. This is most 
evident in the prolifera¬ 
tion of women leaders 
and in the fact that, even 
though some of them 
may head parties that are 
relatively small in the 
national context, they 
simply cannot be 
ignored. 

■VYTTiAT is even more 
W significant is that 
in many cases these 
women leaders have not 
emerged through the 
familiar South Asian paradigm of 
dynastic advantage. Sonia Gandhi, 
obviously, is a clear example of a 
dynastic leader, with an almost 
iconic relevance, but in fact in this 
respea she is in the minority among 
women leaders today. Thus, 
Jayalalitha and Mayawati may have 
originally based their rise in politics 
on their proximity to particular 
male leaders, but they are clearly 
now significant leaders in their own 
right, who can influence not only 
the decisions of their own parties 
but even the course of national pol¬ 
itics. Mamata Banetjee, despite or 
indeed because of her controversial 
nature, is the leader of a party who 
can claim to have got where she is on her 
own, without male assistance in any of the 
more obvious ways. 

Of course, one myth that is easily 
exploded by the role played by such 
women leaders is that political leadership 
by women is dramatit^y different from 
that by men. Nor is it necessarily more 
colourful, as some of the more extrava¬ 
gant male politicians like Laloo Prasad 
Yadav can establish. 

Indeed, the truth is that most of our 
women political leaders are no better or 
worse than men, and in &ct a bit of 
reflection would indicate that this is only 
to be expected. In fact, nor have women 
leadens been typically anxious to give 
representation to other women 
withlti their own organisations or in the 
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Barring striking axcaptlons 
whara dynastic charisma Is 
saan ta matlar mora than 
anything alsa - mast woman 
politicians hava found It 
difficult to risa wKhln party 
hlararchlas, and hava managad 
to achlava claar laadarship 
only whan thay hava 
affactivaly brokan out 
and sat up partlaa 
on^ttMlr own. 


political process generally. Of course, the 
most prominent woman to have been in 
post-Independence politics - Indira 
Gandhi - was an especially clear exam¬ 
ple of this. 

B ut there is one interesting question 
that is thrown up by this relative^ 
new development in Indian prditics. 
What is it that makes the political system 
receptive to the emergence and even dom¬ 
inance of certain women leaders, even as 
it continues to suppress the voices of ordi- 
naiyjKomen^ {Ktfty workers and citi¬ 
zens? Why is it that in terms of qualitative 
impact and media prominence women 
leaders are suddenly up front as never 
before? Clearly, the answer is not to be 
found in any dilution Of the male chau¬ 


vinism which runs deep 
in Indian politics. If any¬ 
thing, the campaign 
process so far has indicat¬ 
ed a re$ui|;ence of patri¬ 
archy which has been 
exploited by those argu¬ 
ing both in fovour of and 
against particular women 
candidates. Thus, for 
example, men have casti¬ 
gated women candidates 
(and one in particular) for 
being no more than 
housevnves and doing no 
more for the country dian 
bearing children. Such 
remarks are breathtaking 
both in their ignorance of 
the many comply 
demands of household 
management, child-bear¬ 
ing and child-rearing, and 
in their implicit assump¬ 
tion that male public 
activities necessarily do a 
lot “for the country”. But several 
women candidates have just as eager¬ 
ly presented themselves as “ hahus’ or 
“betis”, therefore relying quite as 
much on ttaditional patriarchal 
notions of femininity and what cri¬ 
teria make women fit for political 
life. 

What does seem to be the case is 
that - barring striking exceptions 
where dynastic charisma is seen to 
matter more than anything else - 
most women politicians have found 
it difficult to rise within party hier¬ 
archies, and have managed to achim 
clear leadership only when they have 
effectively broken out and set up par¬ 
ties on dieir own. Jayalalitha and 
Mamata Banerjee are clear examples of 
this, but there are other less well-known 
instances as well. Yet once these women 
become established as leaders, another 
peculiarly Indian characteristic seems to 
dominate - that is the unquestioning 
acceptance by the (lately male) party 
rank and hie of the leader’s decisions. 

What all this suggests, therefore, is that 
the political empowerment of women not 
only still has a long way to go, but finally 
may not have all tlut much to do with the 
periodic carnivals of Indian electoral 
democracy. This is not to sayffiat the elec- 
taraLrqmswtabon of women is unimporr 
tant, wt rather dut it needs to be both ' 
deeper and wider than its current manifes¬ 
tation b die form of the prominaice of a 
few conipicuous women Kadets.! > 
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■ MEDIA 


Recording media trends 

The 1999 National Readership Survey, which has made a foray into rural areas, offers insights into 
media-4]udience relations along class, linguistic and regional lines. 


PRAVEEN SWAMI 

in Mumbai 


T he release of the 1999 National 
Readership Survey (NRS 99) has pro¬ 
vided new insights into the changing char¬ 
acter of India’s media landscape. Based on 
surveys in 818 urban centres and 2,038 
villages, NRS 99 provides a comprehen¬ 
sive account of the state of India’s media. 
It is particularly significant for being the 
first comprehensive survey of rural news¬ 
paper readership and television audience 
size in the rural areas. Each week, NRS 99 
says, the print media reaches 242 million 
Indians, television 329 million and radio 
174 million. These enormous numbers, 
the survey suggests, represent a chain of 
growth, driven both by expanding litera¬ 
cy and improved living standards. 

Broadly, NRS 99 shows that Indian 
newspapers and magazines have contin¬ 
ued to grow in both urban and rural areas. 
Since 1997, when the last NRS report 
came out, the percentage of adults in 
India who read newspapers and maga¬ 
zines grew by four percent^e points, 
from 45 to 49. Assuming a population of 
620 million adults over the age of 13, as 
NRS 99 does, that means well over 25 
million people have begun to read some 
newspaper or magazine for the first time 
in these two years. However, since NRS 
97 based its readership figures entirely on 
urban residents, the real growth of print 
media audiences could in fact be larger 
than the data at first suggest. While 62 
per cent of the 183 million Indians in 
urban areas read newspapers or maga¬ 
zines each week, NRS 99 records, only 29 
per cent of the 437 million rural residents 
do so. This lower rural reach was not fac¬ 
tored into NRS 97. 

The numbcrofadults who read adaily 
newspaper overall grew by one percentage 
point from 1997, reaching 42 per cent of 
all adults or some 260 million people. By 
contrast, evening papers, popidar in 
urban centres, showed a decline in circu¬ 
lation. But the real growth in the print 
media was marked by m^azinesr many 
atMt Indians took to reading a ma^wine 


for the first time. Magazine readers as a 
percentage of all adults rose from 23 per 
cent in 1997 to 28 per cent, which in 
absolute terms means there are some 174 
million magazine readers today. The 
growth in magazine audiences was driven 
by news, general interest and subject-spe¬ 
cific publications, while business maga¬ 
zines performed relatively poorly. 

The largest publicadons in the coun¬ 
try, true to the findings of earlier NRS sur¬ 
veys, are regional language publications, 
not their more high-profile English coun¬ 
terparts. Not a single English newspaper 
figures in the top 10 Intfian newspapers 
(see table). The Daily Thanthi in Tamil 
comes out at the top of the NRS 99 list, 
followed closely by the Dainik Jagaran in 
Hindi, Malayala Manorama in 
Malayalamandthe£irR4</« inTeluguand 
the Mathrubhumi in Malayalam. The pre¬ 
ponderance of publications from the 
south in the list illustrates the fact that 
high literacy rates drive circulation. 
Despite their huge potential audience, 
just three newspapen from the north fig¬ 
ure in the top ten. 

Exposure to television also grew more 
sharply throu^ the period between NRS 


97 and NRS 99. Some 69 million Indian 
homes, NRS 99 says, now have access to 
television and 276 million adults watch 
broadcasts in a typical week. In some sens¬ 
es, television has become the principal 
source of information and entertainment 
in most Indian homes. On a Sunday 
morning, an average Indian spends most 
of the three hours she or he has available 
for all kinds of media, watching television. 
NRS 99 data suggest that typically an 
average person spends 130 minutes 
watching television, 20 minutes reading 
newspapers and 30 minutes on maga¬ 
zines. Weekday figures are similar - 119 
minutes a day for television, 23 minutes 
for newspapers, and 32 minutes for mag¬ 
azines. 

Radio is the only major medium to 
have seen an erosion of its audience since 
1997. Radio reached 29 per cent of adults 
in an average week in 1997. NRS 99 
records that that figure has come down to 
26 per cent. Given the growth of popula¬ 
tion, however, the aumence size of 161 
million may not represent a significant fall 
in absolute terms. The decline could pos¬ 
sibly be linked to the growth of television 
in rural areas, with seaions of the agrari- 



A ntwiii^wr vMidor at work. NRS 99 one* afain untlMflim ttw tiMory that gNN^ 
ki nawaiMpar olreulatkNi haa a eleae rolatloMhli) with Htaracy lovala. 
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an rich switching their allegiance to the 
new medium. 

C INEMA, too, showed less than rivet¬ 
ing results, despite some media hype 
about a renewed wave of blockbuster 
films. NRS 99 recorded that just 3 per 
cent of the adult population, both rural 
and urban, went to a cinema in an aver¬ 
age week Audience figures for cinema 
showed no increase from 1997. Internet 
usage has grown, but as yet only 1 A mil¬ 
lion adults have access to it and they are 
concentrated mainly in the eight princi¬ 
pal cities 

Did the large growth in television 
come at the expense of the print media? 
NRS 99 offers some interesting answers 
to this question. For one, it again under¬ 
lines the argument that growth in news¬ 
paper and magazine circulations has a 
close relationship with literacy levels. In 
Kerala, a State with near-total literacy, 71 
per cent read at least one newspaper or 
magazine. In Bihar, a State with just 45 
per cent literacy, only 15 per cent of the 
population read newspapers or maga¬ 
zines. In urban Kerala, where 96 per cent 
of the adult population is literate, 80 per 
cent read publications, while in urban 
Maharashtra and Goa, where 84 per cent 
are literate, 53 per cent of the population 
read at least one newspaper or magazine. 
Growing literacy has clearly fuelled the 
growth of the print media. 

But the presence of television makes 
the media picture more complex than it 
perhaps was a decade ^o. Conventional 
wisdom has it that tel^ision caters to 
audiences in States where literacy levels 
are relatively low. But NRS 99 makes clear 
that that isn’t the case. In Bihar, just 29 
per cent of the adult population watches 
television. In Punjab, Haryana and 
Himachal Pradesh, 
where 67 per cent of 
adults are literate, just 
27 p>er cent access a 
newspaper or maga¬ 
zine, just above die 
national average, while 
69 per cent watch tele¬ 
vision, a good 16 per¬ 
centage points above 
the national average. In 
Assam and other north¬ 
eastern States as also in 
West Bengal, higher 
than average literacy 
rates again do not trans¬ 
late into high reach for 
the pj^nt media. 

ome States and 


The Top 10 Indian Newspapers. 



The broad brush 
strokes of NRS 99 
are made up of 
an enormous 
mosaic of 
locaHevel data, 
offering Insights 
Into the relationship 
of the media with 
audiences sharply 
diffsrentlated along 
class, linguistic 
and reiponal lines. 
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areas, both high television viewership and 
print-media reach go together. In Tamil 
Nadu, an avenge f^ily spends some 3.3 
hours each day watching television, while 
in Uttar Pradesh, such a himily does so for 
two hours. But Tamil Nadu’s figures for 
the percentage of adults forming the 
newspaper and magazine reading public 
are almost twice those of Uttar Pradesh. 
NRS 99 suggests that States like Tamil 
Nadu, whienhave seen a proliferation of 
satellite television channels, have seen a 
less sharp growth in newspaper circulation 
than those like Uttar Pradesh, where the 
spread of satellite television has been less 
marked. But the mere proliferation of 
television choices clearly does not explain 
the growth of cenain media platforms - 
or the absence of it. 

NRS 99 thus makes at least two major 
points clear. The first is that the gro\^ 
of television has been the most marked in 
the relatively affluent States, not in those 
with the lowest levels of literaiy. In one 
sense, therefore, if the growth of the print 
media is literacy-driven, that of television 
is affluence-driven. This tells us not a lit- 
de about the break¬ 
down of India’s public 
service broadcasting 
paradigm, where the 
creation of state televi¬ 
sion was legitimised on 
the basis of the claim 
that it would make the 
medium available to the 
illitetate rural poor. 
The second point is that 
television hu not in any 
meaningful way 
emerged as a substitute 
for print media, in the 
sense that the prolifera- 
tion of chaimels and 
increase in televuion 
audiences has;iotled to 


a reduction in the number of people read¬ 
ing newspapers and magazines. 

A w^th of further analysis based on 
the NRS 99 findings is certain to follow. 
As important as its finding, the repon 
suggests that serious research on the struc¬ 
ture of the Indian media is finally finding 
its foet. N. Murali, Chairman of the 
National Readership Studies Council, the 
parent body of the NRS, pointed out at 
the NRS 99 release in Mumbai on 
September 17 that such research has been 
painfiilly thin. Until the Advenising 
Agencies Association of India, the Audit 
Bureau of Circulation (ABC) and the 
Indian Newspaper Society revamped the 
NRS in 1994, there was litde reliable data 
on who read newspapers or how many 
readers there were. “Research was seen as 
an expense”, says ABC’s Gautam Rakshit, 
“not as an investment.” 

NRS 95 and NRS 97 laid the foun¬ 
dations for this year’s empirical treasure- 
trove. NRS 99 has severd new features, 
among them sheer scale, spanning 192 
newspapers and 265 mi^azmes. Then, the 
survey has now gone six-monthly, with 
the next phase or NRS 99 being due by 
the end of this year. Two fiinher NRS 
reports will be available by February2001, 
enabling better trend analysis. The 
methodology used in the survey was also 
more rigorous than in the past, with three 
agencies, TN Sofre Mode, Indian Market 
Research Bureau (IMi^), and AC 
Nielsen cross-checking each other’s field¬ 
work. NRS 99 is available on floppies and 
CO ROMs, and search engines have been 
developed to enable researchers to disag- 
gr^te easily media audiences by their 
economic status, for example, or their 
purchasing habits. 

It is important that such research be 
carried out by serious students of the 
media, and not just agencies whose pri¬ 
mary interests lie in the commercial realm. 
The broad brush strokes of NRS 99 are 
made up of an enormous mosaic of local- 
level data, ofiFering insights into the rela¬ 
tionship of the media with audiemxs 
sharply difiFerentiated along class, linguis¬ 
tic and R^onal lines. “It’s almost as if 
there are several countries within the 
country,” says the head of NRS 99’s 
Technical Committee, Ketaki Gupte. 
“The variations are enormous.” NRS 99 
contains a vast amount of information on 
just where the Indian mass media is head¬ 
ed. With its signU inclusion of data on the 
media’s rural reach and character, die 
poverty of empirical material that 
researchers on the Indian media have bog 
felt is at last starting to be addressed, R 
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I TECHNOLOGY 


To beat the Y2K bug 

Governments, corporates and small businesses the world over are scrambling to beat a millennial 
deadline and overcome the Year 2000 problem relating to computer systems. What is the state 
of preparedness of public sector undertakings in India? 

ANUPAMA KATAKAM 

tn Bangalore 


I TS anting is predictable right down to 
the microsecond, but the precise con¬ 
sequences of the ‘millennium bug’, the 
computer glitch that may cause non-com- 
pliant computers and networks world¬ 
wide to malfunction on January 1,2000, 
are as yet hard to hithom. Paranoid proph¬ 
esies about an apocalyptic end to the 
world and rather more real fears of finan¬ 
cial meltdowns and a collapse of public 
utilities have forced governments and cor¬ 
porations the world over to scramble to 
fix the Year 2000 problem - or the Y2K 
bug, as it 1 $ known. 

In India, the Department of 
Electronics is spearheading a “GiBod 
Morning 2000” campaign targeted at 
Indian corporates, public sector under¬ 
takings, small businesses and the self- 
employed and with the aim of making 
India “Y2K OK”. The campaign warns 
chat failure to fix the bug could cause “seri¬ 
ous business disruptions” and offers a 
“Y2K infopack” and help in getting busi¬ 
nesses Y2K compliant. 

But with only some three months to 
go for the crunch date, what is the state 
ofY2Kpreparedness ofindian corporates, 
ublic sector undertakings and other 
usinesses.^ 

A few international Y2K racing agen¬ 
cies have sounded a warningabout India’s 
lack of Y2K preparedness; some of them 
have cat^rised India, China and Russia 
as “risk-prone areas”. However, Unbn 
Elearonics Secretary Ravindra Gupta dis¬ 
missed such fbus and claimed that India’s 
preparedness was “almost complete”. 
Gupta said chat the Ganner Group, an 
intemauonally recognised Y2K certifying 
authority that has drawn up a five-level 
sole to measure Y2K preparedness (see 
box), had acknowlet^ed mat India had 
reached the finirth level. 

A study by FrtmtUne of the sute of 
prnaredness rffifew large public sector 
Undertakingr (PSUs) in ^gak^ s^ows 
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that while all the companies studied are 
aware of the problem and have taken on 
rojects with the aim of beating the mil¬ 
ennial deadline and having systems in 
place to aven the anticipated pitches, 
awareness about the magnitude of the 
Y2K problem has not quite sunk in. 

Most of the companies plan to have 
their Y2K-compliant systems in place by 
end-September or, at the latest, by end- 
Octobcr. This does not give them much 
time to verify the systems, but in the race 
to meet the deadline and save themselves 
fi'om a meltdown, optimism reigns. The 
companies do not foresee any major cat¬ 
astrophe, and officials who are in charge 
of Y2K projects say that all computer- 
based systems will definitely be up and 
running even after December 31. But as 
D-day approaches, many of those fingers 
that have been upping away lighdy at key~ 
boards in these undertakings are increas¬ 


ingly being kept crossed. Hope hopes m 
mumph over Y2K hype. 

'^HE Y2K problem is expected to affect 
X any computer or network which 
works with programs that have date-relat¬ 
ed functions. It arose because decades ago, 
when “digital real esute” was scarce aiid 
computer memory expensive, program¬ 
mers who wished to save space on the 
pundi cards that served as dau-storage 
systems used just six digits to denote the 
date: two for the day, two for the month 
and two for the year. Thus, 1969 was 
denoted as “69”. Unless these programs 
are altered to provide for four-digit dates, 
the year 2000 will be denoted as “00”; to 
a machine reading the data, therefore, 
2000 is indistinguishable from 1900. 
Today, a computer that calculates the age 
of someone born in 1950 would subtraa 
50 from ’99 and arrive at 49. In 2000 it 
would subtract 50 from ’00 and arrive at 



At ttM Maitar Control Facility of tho Indian Sitace Itosoaich Oiganlaation, near 
HaaoM. I8R0 daclarad Y2K cofflpllaneo of all Ita convutoMoMod ayatama on 
Auguat 18,1899. Not all public aoetonindortakinga to Baqgaloia, however, have 
met the taMeted deadHnee for total compflanoe. 









-50 - and assume that the person is not 
born yet! 

Even a small problem in the system 
because of the date change could cause the 
whole computer system to crash or 
machines to malfunction. Apart from 
large networks, such as those used in the 
banking sector, which use dates for all 
transactions, date-related chips can be 
found embedded anywhere - in elevators, 
modems, fax machines and home person¬ 
al computers. However, not every micro¬ 
processor or embedded device will be 
bitten by rhe Y2K bug. For example. 
Motorola processors use 
four digits to denote the 
year, and will therefore be 
untouched by the problem; 
the same is the case with 
Macintosh-based operat¬ 
ing systems. 

In India, several PSUs 
rely on computerised net¬ 
works for their daily activ¬ 
ities, and date-related 

applications are used in 
almost every section - 
manufacturing, mainte¬ 
nance, inventory control, 
supplies, payroll and per¬ 
sonnel records. Be it bank¬ 
ing, aviation, heavy 

machinery or sophisticated 
electronics, the public sec¬ 
tor plays an important role 
and touches the lives of 
tens of thousands of people 
every day. “PSUs are the 
nervous system of India: if 
they collapse we will be 
paralysed,” says Dewang 
Mehta, president. National Association 
of Software and Service Companies 
(NASSCOM), in a Y2K preparedness 
and status report published by the asso¬ 
ciation recently. NASSCOM’s report 
states that government departments and 
several public sector undertakings are still 
lacking in Y2K compliance preparations. 
However, Planning Commission mem¬ 
ber Montek Singh Ahluwalia, who heads 
a government-appointed, high-level Task 
Force that is reviewing the Y2K pre¬ 
paredness of several sectors, told newsper¬ 
sons recently that PSUs were better 
prepared than the private sector. The 
Task Force, which recently conducted a 
first round of in-depth reviews of 11 crit¬ 
ical infrastructure sectors, reported that 
90 per cent of the banking and financial 
sector was Y2K compliant. 

f AI a national conference on 
reparing India to face Y2K”, organised 


by the Confederation of Indian Industry 
(CII), it was announced that Y2K com¬ 
pliance would be attained by end- 
September in seven of the 11 
infrastructure sectors identified by the 
government - space, aviation, banking 
and finance, railways, atomic energy, 
petroleum and insurance. The remain¬ 
ing sectors, including power, defence, 
ports and telecom, will be ready by 
October. 

Information technology professionals 
who are working to remedy the Y2K prob¬ 
lem in the PSUs that Frontline surveyed 


say that verification of the debugging 
process requires several months of labori¬ 
ous testing of computer code. In some 
cases the code is so old that the compa¬ 
nies which programmed it may no longer 
exist, so software engineers have first to 
understand the program before testing it. 

The inability to predia exaedy vmat 
might go wrong has added to the concern 
triggered by the unseen, unpredictable 
“enemy". The most critical areas within 
the companies, these professionals say, 
have been able to rid themselves of the 
millennium bug; even so, most people will 
not know - until the dawn of the new mil¬ 
lennium or perhaps even months into the 
new year - whether the Year 2000 prob¬ 
lem will afinrt them or not. 

Clearly, however, the PSUs arc not 
taking any chances. Armed with contin¬ 
gency and back-up plans, the companies 
say they are better prepared than they 


were, say, three months ago. Yet there is 
the lurking fear that they have perhaps left 
things a litde too late or that they have 
failed to account for all contingencies. 

ASSCOM believes that lack of 
enough information on and com¬ 
placency about the millennium bug are 
the major reasons for slow progress on the 
Y2K front; others say that paucity of funds 
and a shortage of human resources have 
made the task of compliance considerably 
more difficult. 

Estimates for the cost of fixing the Y2K 
bug at the global level range 

( from $5(A>illion to $600 bil¬ 
lion. The Nadonal 
Informatics Centre (NIC), 
“ based in New Delhi, has pro¬ 
jected that India will need a 
minimum of Rs.2,000 
crores to combat the prob¬ 
lem. NIC has asked govern¬ 
ment departments to direa 
PSUs to set apart at least 1 -3 
per cent of their budgets to 
find Y2K solutions and for 
* contingency plans. 

“It’s not just the money 
we need; it’s also the man¬ 
power,” says Dr. S. 
Rangarajan, director of the 
INSAT Master Control 
Facility at the Indian Space 
Research Organisation 

(ISRO). “We have used 
almost 300 people for two 
months exclusively on our 
Year 2000 conversion pro¬ 
jects.” 

ISRO, Bharat 

Elearonics Limited (BEL), Hindustan 
Aeronaudes Limited (HAL), ITI and 
Canara Bank were among the entities in 
Bangalore that Fronmne surveyed. 
According to them, they are well prepared 
to fiicc any eventuality that the millenni¬ 
um problem might bring. However, in the 
opinion of Prof. N. Balakrishna, director. 
Supercomputer Research Centre at the 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, 
such a view reflects complacency and a 
failure to grasp the enormity of the prob¬ 
lem. 

“I don’t think we realise the magni¬ 
tude of the problem,” says Balakrishna. 
He, however, concedes that because a 
large number of industries and institu¬ 
tions in India aft not completely rdiant 
on conmuters, the millennium bug might 
not afim them much. All the same, 
Rai^arajan notes, “if we do not solve the 
problem ounpletely, several big comput- 



At a branch of a nationalised bank In Chennai. Computer 
systems In banks use numerous date-related (Unctions, and fears 
of an enormous crisis If the Year 2000 problem Is not addressed 
have propelled the banking sector to make rapid progress 
In Y2K compliance. 
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er networks in the country could shut 
down and we could be facing a huge cri¬ 
sis.” 

I SRO has developed India’s completely 
viable and self-reliant space pro- 
[ gramme. Having designed, built and 
launched satellites, ISRO has established 
the INSAT system, one of the largest 
domestic satellite systems in the world 
today. The National Stock Exchange, 
telecom networks, satellite television 
broadcasters, banks and corporate hous¬ 
es, meteorologists and disaster manage¬ 
ment systems are among those that 
depend on ISRO satellites on a daily basts. 

Unlike many companies which woke 
up a trifle late to the problem and are 
struggling to meet the deadline, ISRO 
began its “campaign”, as Rangarajan calls 
it, almost two years ago. “We took on the 
project on a war-footing,” Rangarajan 
says. An apex body comprising a senior- 
level committee and review teams set 
0 guidelines, cleared a budget and enlisted 
technical support. 

ISRO’s network has almost 5,000 
personal computers, 800 workstations 
and 300 embedded devices working with 
satellites, ground controls and launch 
vehicles, all of which could be affected. 
The critical areas which needed immedi¬ 
ate attention, Rangarajan explains, were 
satellites, ground controls and launch 
vehicles. “We need to be able to send a 
command at the right time on a particu¬ 
lar date and the satellite must be able to 
recognise it.” Telephones and banking arc 
among the critical services which may be 
affected if a satellite has a problem. ISRO 
went through the long and tedious process 
of checking operating systems, “walking 
through” lines and lines of source code 
and then taking an inventory of all 
machines that needed upgrading. 

The machines used by the National 
Remote Sensing Agency (NRSA), systems 
at the Sriharikota launch-pad and all the 
networks across the country and in bases 
in Mauritius and Indonesia have been also 
extensively tested, Ranrarajan sa)^. Even 
now it may not be possible to predict what 
may happen, he adds, but each and every 
critical device and computer-based equip¬ 
ment has been tested, re-tested and ceni- 
fied Year 2000 compliant. By declaring 
compliancy on August 15, 1999, ISRO 
has met all its targeted deadlines. 

I F ITI does not accelerate the pace of its 
Y2K compliance, a variety of udlities 
and services > from complicated tde- 
phone networks to systems that ^freparc 


regular bimonthly phone bills - could go 
haywire, if the bug is as bad as is made out 
to be. Earlier this year, an NIC report stat¬ 
ed that the telecom industry was lagging 
behind on the Y2K front. Ill began brac¬ 
ing itself against the bug only early this 
year. It has as yet not completed the ver¬ 
ification process, but officials say that the 
systems will be ready on time. 

With a turnover of Rs. 1,300 crorcs, 
ITI has contributed to the setting up of 
about 70 per cent of India’s telecom infra¬ 
structure. Founded as a telecom manu¬ 
facturing and research entity, ITI supplies 
digital switching systems, transmission 
equipment and microwave fibre optics, 
among other equipment, to the telecom 
industry. Out of India’s total installed 
switching capacity of 2.60 crore lines, ITI 
has so fer provided 1.91 crore lines. It also 
provides a variety of telecommunication 
services, including VSAT (Very Small 
Aperture Termini) services, video con¬ 
ferencing and satellite communications. 

According to ITI information systems 
executive director K.A. Seshu, the 


Department of Telecommunications 
(DoT) gave clear directives to achieve a 
level of compliancy. “Although we do not 
expect a catastrophe, we cannot leave any¬ 
thing to chance,” Seshu says. “Several tele¬ 
com networks aaoss the country arc 
dependent entirely on us for daily trans¬ 
mission. Besides, our own billing and 
accounting system is in jeopardy if we do 
not become compliant.” He estimates that 
ITI has spent about Rs.1.5 crores in 
upgrading machines and carrying out 
internal and external audits. 

ITI uses more than 1,000 personal 
computers, ofwhich about 290 have been 
identified as being those involved in crit¬ 
ical functions Some IBM mainframe and 
data processing computers arc among the 
equipment that are yet to be made com¬ 
pliant, says Seshu. As part of the upgta- 
dation efforts, the OCB 283 exchange and 
the Alcatel El OB exchange were 
revamped, and mock runs (which were 
successful) were conducted, says Seshu. 

Even though ITI appears to be drag¬ 
ging Its feet over completing the Y2K- 


The levels of preparedness 
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compliance verification process, contin¬ 
gency plans are in place. Under one such 
plan, m, along with Alcatel Modi 
Networks Ltd, will monitor an exchange 
each in Delhi, Bangalore. Mumbai and 
Caicutu for 72 hours beginning noon on 
December 31.1999. Since Indian time is 
nearly four and a half hours ahead of 
French time, Alcatel of France will bene¬ 
fit from ITI’s experiences ofwhat happens 
when the date changes. 

Such sharing of information is not 
uncommon. In fact, technology suppliers 
ate expected to provide fixes for the prod¬ 
ucts they have sold, They are legally 
bound to share with their customers solu¬ 
tions that they have found. 

W ITH the clock ticking away, offi¬ 
cials at BEL are giving top priority 
to getting their systems Y2K ready. “It’s 
very important that we become compli¬ 
ant because our machines are used in crit¬ 
ical operations such as aviation,” says H. 
Ramakrishna, chief scientist. Central 
Research Laboratory, BEL. 

With an annual turnover of approxi¬ 
mately Rs. 1,400 crores, BEL is India’s 
only manu&cturer of radars, sensors, 
sonars and antennae equipment for 
defence surveillance requirements. The 
company also makes communication, 
lasers and display devices, and optical and 
night-vision devices for defence. 
Approximately 90 per cent of the equip¬ 
ment required by Doordarshan and All 
India Radio is made by BEL. 

To combat the Y2K problem, an 
impact analysis was conducted, invento¬ 
ries were taken and equipment were clas¬ 
sified on the basis or the degree of 
compliance. An external audit will be com¬ 
plete in September. According to 
Ramakrishna, contingency plans have also 
been prepare to meet the Y2K problem. 

A ccording to the nic repon, the 

aviation sector is in the lead in test¬ 
ing its machines, components and systems 
for Y2K compliance. HAL is also target¬ 
ing completion in September. 

A Rs.2,000-crore company, HAL is 
the country’s premier defence aerospace 
manufiicturer. The company designs, 
builds and maintains light combat, 
advance fighter and combat aircraft, heli¬ 
copters, commercial aircraft, jet engines, 
aircraft systems, equipment and avionics; 
it also manufactures ground control equip¬ 
ment for defence and commercial use. 

HAL has an extensive computer net- 
wori^ officials say that the critical machin- 
’grj'aSe compliant but that some of the 


application software in other equipment 
and computer networks are yet to be ver¬ 
ified. The delay, they claim, is owing to 
the fact that some equipment and 
machinery procured by rhe company has 
not been certified by the vendors. HAL 
has conducted an impact analysis, inven¬ 
tory collection and computer code walk¬ 
throughs. 

S TRICT directives from the Reserve 
Bank of India (RBI) and fean over the 
enormity of the situation have propelled 
the banking sector to make rapid progress 
in Y2K compliance. The NASSCOM 
report stated that as on July 31, about 92 
per cent of the public sector banks in India 
were Y2K compliant; this number was 
expected to rise to 97 per cent by 
September 30. 

Canara Bank, one of the larger public 
banks with a deposit base of Rs.42,000 
crores and a total income of Rs.5,000 
crores, claims that it is fully prepared for 
the millennial changeover. Deputy gener¬ 
al manager, information systems, R. 
Muralikrishna, says that the state of readi¬ 
ness has improved dramatically in recent 
months. “We had sleepless nights four 
months ago, but with our systems now in 
place the tension has eased,” he says. 
Software engineers had to work over week¬ 
ends after banking hours. “We couldn’t 
shut down the bank to become compliant. ” 
As a large part of banking transaaions are 
date-relat^, it took endless hours ro go 
through computer codes. “We think we are 
safe, but we can never say what may hap¬ 
pen,” he cautions. In a worst-case scenario, 
records of savings accounts may be wiped 
out, loans or mortgages to be paid may 
show negative figures. However, bank offi¬ 
cials are confident that nothing so cata¬ 
strophic will occur. 

Even so, contingency plans have been 
drawn up. Extra cash will be kept ready to 
deal witb unusually large withdrawals on 
December 31. Print-outs will be taken 
and back-ups made of all transactions 
from December 28, 1999 to January 1, 
2000. Procedures of manual operations 
are being brushed up, and Y2K workshops 
for employees are being held. Bank ofnt 
cials will work throu^ the night of 
December 31, 1999, and security will be 
stepped up. Towards the end of the year, 
mode drills will be carried out routinely. 

Muralikrishna feels that if the RBI 
wants all systems to be fully ready at die 
earliest, it must declare January 1,2000, a 
Saturday, a bank holiday in order to enable 
banks to correa systems if there are prob¬ 
lems. However, die RBI has ar^iounced 


that Januaiy 1 will be a full woddng day so 
that systems could be tested and aB prob¬ 
lems rectified by Monday, January 3. 

(The draft of a Year 2000 Ordinance 
formulated by the Y2K Task Force head¬ 
ed by Montek Singh Ahluwalia, states that 
the offices of all user organisadons, 
whether in the government, public or pri¬ 
vate sector, must remain open on January 
1 and 2 (Saturday and Sunday) and that 
all Information Technology products 
should be tested for Y2K compliance.) 

A t least a few of the PSUs have not 
exaedy been fut off the block in 
responding to the situatfon. Nitin Wagh 
of Merant Solutions Private Limited, a 
Year 2000 verification and validation 
company says: “Many public seaor com¬ 
panies are only now coming to us for quo¬ 
tations.” Even those companies that had 
completed testing their critical machines 
and equipment, says Wagh, had not quite 
tested their accounting, payroll, supply 
and provident fund data bases. In his view, 
none of the companies can be said to be 
fully compliant. “In feet,” he says, “there 
is no such thing as 100 per cent eradica¬ 
tion. Anything can go wrong anywhere.” 
Furthermore, only after securing outside 
vendor certification can a company claim 
to have become “fully compliant”. 

In addidon to identifying, analysing 
and fixing the applicadons which need to 
become compliant, Merant provides a 
detailed record and audir trail of the com¬ 
pliance effort. “It is not difficult to become 
Y2K compliant,” Wa^ says. “Testing 
tools are now highly efficient and unless 
one opts for date expansion (that is, chang¬ 
ing the date from ’99 to 1999 in the entire 
operation program), not much manpow¬ 
er is required,” To heighten awareness 
about the tn^itude of me crisis, Merant 
has volut)teered to conduct a verificadon 
of25,000 lines of code for free. 


T he countdown is on, but no one 
knows precisely what will happen at 
the appointed dmc. Giundess cities are 
planning millennial bashes for the occa¬ 
sion, but not everyone is in the party 
mode: in soipe industrialised fcountries of 
the West, there are reports that endre 
communities and families are preparing 
for digital apocalypse - to dig caves and 
bunker themselves underground with 
stockpiles of fbodstuHs. Clearly, some of 
those responses ale alarmist, but if at least 
some of the panic has prompted govern¬ 
ments and corporadons to get duir sys¬ 
tems in order in time, somegi^ will have 
come of it. |i 
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S THANTHONI 


Despite the 1996 Supreme Court order which restrained polluting tanneries, related problems continue 
to haunt North Arcot district in Tamil Nadu. 


ASHA KRISHNAKUMAR 

in Vellore 


FJ OR the 50 lakh people living along the 

banks of the Palar in Tamil Nadu’s 
North Arcot distria, their lives and liveli* 
hood devastated by pollution from the 
hundreds of tanneries that line the river, 
a 1996 Supreme G>urt order brou^t 
hopes of a better quality of liie. But those 
hopes are unlikely jto be realised in the 
foreseeable future. 

The apex court had slapped a stiff fine 
on the twlluting tanneries and closed 
many of them, but hardly anything has 
changed on the ground vet. Hundr^ of 
hectares of &rmiL)d still remain unfit for 
cultivation and the groundwatifcr used by 
lakhs of people is not potsdrle. The peo¬ 
ple sufiia from diseases. On the other 
hand, the closure of many of the tarmer- 
les has caused unemployment and slowed 
iown the local economy. 

Processing mote thsm 700 tonnes of 
leather eser^ dsy, tanneries in the 
Vanhwnbadi-Amw'Pemambut- %, 


Ranipet belt of North Arcot district 
accounted for 40 per cent of the country’s 
and 80 per cent of Tamil Nadu’s leather 
exports, and earned over Rs. 2,000 crores 
in foreign exchange annually. 

There are conflicting claims on the 
number of tanneries. The South Indian 
Tanners and Dealers Association claims 
that there are 553 units in the district, the 
Tamil Nadu Pollution Gmtro! Board 
(TNPCB) says there are 573 units and the 
Vellore Citizens Welfare Forum honorary 
secretary P.S. SubramanUn asserts that 
there are nearly 2,000 units. 

The industry came to the region 100 
years ago, and warnings about the pollu¬ 
tion hazards it posed came as early as 1939 
However, it wimessed a phenomenal 
ffowth in the 1970s as the demand for 
Imdia increased, especially abroad, and 
the Centre introduced a pro-expon policy. 
In order to meet the demand, tamien 
switched to a chromium-based process 

(Top) A wilM paddyflM to North Artmt^ 
a dtotflot dtomototed by pollutton from 

nUUBIWIw In twIlllwIVNa 


from an eco-friendly process that used tree 
bark and v^etable extracts The new 
process, which used 176 chemicals, 
reduced the time and space required for 
tanning, but generated highly toxic efflu¬ 
ents, especially the extremely harmful hexa- 
valent chromium Only about 40 per cent 
of the chemicals used was absorbed by the 
material being processed The rest of it - a 
hi^ concentration of sodium chloride, 
sulphides and chromium compounds - 
was letout into the open in a raw state. 

The industry required water in huge 
quantities - converting 1 kg of raw hide 
into finished leather consumes 40 litres of 
water. Tanneries were set up along the 
Palar This served two purges: water 
could be taken from and the effluents 
dumped into the river. 

According to the TNPCB, 25 tonnes 
of solid wastes and over 30 million litres 
of effluents are generated every day by the 
tannenes in the district; this amounts to 
three-fourths of the tannery effluents dis¬ 
charged in the State. The standards set for 
treated effluents by the TNPCB do not 
come anywhere near the norms drinking 
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water set by the World Health 
Organisation (WHO). For instance, the 
total dissolved salt (TDS) limit allowed by 
the TNPCB for treated tannery effluent 
is 2,100 mg/1, while the WHO norm for 
drinking water is 1,000 mg/1; hexavalent 
chromium 2 mg/1 (TNPCB) and 0.5 mg/1 
(WHO): chlorides and sulphates 1,000 
mg/1 and 250 mg/I for both; and arsenic 
0.2 mg/1 and 0.1 mg/1. 

Although there has been no study on 
the subject since 1982, when a Tamil 
Nadu Agricultural University team found 
that 14,164 hectares of farmland had 
become unfit for cultivation, the district’s 
Deputy Director for Agriculture S. 
Ganesan thinks that the extent of affect¬ 
ed farmland may have gone up to 20,000 
ha even by modest estimates. 

According to A.G. Krishnamurthy, a 
former in Solur village, 20 years ago, sug¬ 
arcane yield was 99 tonnes/ha but now it 
is not more than 24 tonnes/ha. He shift¬ 
ed to rainfed cotton, whose yield has also 
been deteriorating and he has been incur¬ 
ring heavy losses in the last four years. 

In Karvazhi village, two crops of 
paddy used to be grown annually until 
1970. After that, deteriorating yields and 
losses forced farmers to shift to dry crops 
such as cotton or coconut or to sell their g 
land. Ambur Farmers’ Agricultural | 
Association president R Narayanaswamy | 
Naidu, who until 1970 had 18 ha that « 
produced not less than 6 tonnes/ha of 
paddy every year, is a devastated man 
today. As his losses mounted, he sold 16 
ha in 1986 at a throwaway price. He is 
unable to sell the remaining land, which 
is unfit for cultivation. 

According to Ambur Farmers’ 
Agricultural Associauon vice-president C A 
Vadivelu, paddy yield declined ftom 6 
tonnes/ha in the 1970s to 3.7 tonne/ha in 
the 1980s; it is less than 2.5 tonne/ha now. 
Such is his anguish and frustration that he 
says: “I hope the problems continue for the 
next 2-3 years so that we are all wiped out. 
Then at least I hope that the government 
will sit up and do something about retriev¬ 
ing this distria ftom decay and death.” 

A recent study by the Christian 
Medical College (CMC), Vellore, found 
that the level of chromium, which causes 
respiratory and liver problems, in the 
treated effluents to be 40 times the limit 
set for drinking water, and the pH levels 
to be very low, leading to high alkalinity 
and causing eye and skin problems. 
According to a doctor at Ambur, cases of 
gaittoenteritis, annoeciaisis, giardiasis 

other water-borne diseases, besides 
|o^ respiratory tract infection, asthma 


and eyelid ulceration are common in the 
area. Continued exposure to chromium 
can cause lung cancer. 

According to Ambur municipal coun¬ 
cillor G. Yeganathan, as most wells in the 
villages along the 10-km Palar basin are 
unfit for use, the municipality provides 
drinking water to every village mim the 
upper reaches of the river. In these villages 
water flows in municipal taps only for one 
hour every morning. The government’s 
top priority is to provide potable water to 
the area. Ganesan says that there is a plan 
to bring water from Hogenakkal, 500 km 
away in Dharmapuri district. 


T he only silver lining is that the tan¬ 
ners have begun to realise the need to 
clean up the mess that they have created. 
They are willing to invest for effluent 
treatment and to conform to the TDS 



limits set for forming and 
drinking. 

After the Supreme 
Court order, some 
neries shifted to Andhra 
Pradesh or Karnataka. 
Some that were ordered 
closed are confining 


themselves to dry leather processes after 
obtaining the TNPCB’s consent. 
According to Taurus Leather mana^ng 
director A. Thangaraj, the tanneries are 
coping with the situadon, although prof¬ 
it margins have come down. 

Ganesan says that the impact on 
employment has been low as only the 
small units were closed. Some areas such 
as Vaniyambadi, which had a large num¬ 
ber of small units, have been hit hard. 
According to North Arcot District 
Tannery Workers Union president K. 
William, at least 1,500 workers have lost 
their jobs after the Supreme Court order. 
While many have npgrated to adjacent 
districts and States as construction work¬ 
ers, some work for other tanneries and the 
rest are doing odd jobs. 

Some tanneries have their own inde- 
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water for tanning fiom the higjier reaches 
of the Palar. 

Ganesan says that the number and 
intensity of the problems have increased 
after the Supreme Court judgment 
Earlier the effluents were let out just out¬ 
ride the tannery and it was a lo<^ prob¬ 
lem Now the treated effluents (which still 
contain the highly toxic inorganic wastes) 
ate let into the Palar with the sanction of 
law as the Supreme Court allows the tan¬ 
ners to drain the treated effluents into the 
river This seeps into tanks and drinking 
water sources in the area, further harm¬ 
ing the people and their livelihood 

Besides, the 118 closed tanneries are 
small units and so the quantity of efflu¬ 
ents let out has not decreased significant¬ 
ly Owing to poor rainfoll in recent years, 
the Palar does not flush out the effluents 
and the groundwater recharge in the basin 
IS poor, while the tanneries draw 70 mil 
lion litres every day According to A 
Thangaraj, it is only because the nverbed 
jsand IS 20 m deep (which allows the reten¬ 
tion of large amounts of rainM) that the 
people are sustaining themselves 

And, fourth, without enough staff and 
without sufficient powen, the TNPCB is 
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not able to monitor the treatment plants 
TNPCB officials make ‘surpnsc visits’ to 
each unit once m two mondis They take 
samples of the treated effluents and send 
them to the Board’s headquarters in 
Chennai, and svait for orders 

There are complaints in 
Somalapuram, Solur and 

Chanankuppam villages that some tan¬ 
neries and common effluent treatment 
plants (CETPs) let out untreated efflu 
ents at night and that some tanneries 
operate even when the CETP stops work- 
mg during load-shedding But the 
TNPCB assistant engineer in 
Vaniyambadi, M. Murugan says it is not 
easy to let out untreated enluentsat night 
South India Tanners and Dealers 
Assoaation secretary CM Zafaruliah 
says: “In the past two decades the gov 
ernment concentrated on exports, not 
bothering about creating the infrastruc¬ 
ture the industry needs ” This view is 
shared by the other industry associations. 


According to soil scientist G 
Theelcaraman, the TDS levels can be 
t rought down only by bringing in large 
quantities of fresh water from the upper 
reaches of the river This will be expen¬ 
sive and time consuming Ganesan says 
that the government has identified some 
land to dispose of the siuc^e and is also 
considering various alternatives, such as 
the reverse osmosis process, high rate 
transpiration systems for crop use and dis¬ 
posing in the sea treated effluents that do 
not conform to drinking water standards 
Of these, taking the treated effluents 
to the sea through a dosed channel is con¬ 
sidered the most appropnate method But 
PS Subtamanian, on whose wnt peation 
the apex court took up the case, opposes 
this scheme saying it would pose great dan¬ 
ger to the marine environment 

The Ecology Authonty set up a year am 
by the State government is expected to suV 
imt by Oettfoer its report on the payment 
of compensation for the affected people ■ 




■ LETTERS 


Slander campaign 

The ongoing electioneering is the 
most abusive and vulgar in the electoral 
history of independent India (“Slander 
campaign", September 24). Populism and 
political expediency now form the 
bedrock of electoral politics. 

In a parliamentary democracy, elec¬ 
tioneering provides an opportunity to the 
political parties to tell voters about their 
socio-economic and political agenda and 
motivate them to participate in the task 
of combating the problems of the coun¬ 
try. But politicians are using this oppor¬ 
tunity only to denigrate individual leaders 
and thus set a bad precedent for the future. 
The erosion in the political culture is the 
result of many political parties giving up 
their ideological commitment. For them, 
nothing matters except the vote. 

Sanjai Kumar 

Hazaribagh, Bihar 

Nuclear Iseuee 

The articles on nuclear issues 
(September 10 and September 24) are 
critical or at least highly sceptical of the 
draft Indian Nuclear Doctrine. Once a 
country becomes overtly nucleat and 
decides to target real or potential adver¬ 
saries, it is assumed that there is a policy 
that will make it clear under what condi¬ 
tions nuclear weapons will be used. The 
five nuclear states have readymade pleas 
to use their weapons. 

In “Questions about capabilities" 
(September 24), you carrietl a quote from 
the Chinese about the danger posed to 
South Asia’s stability by India’s nuclear 
doctrine. In what way does the huge 
Chinese arsenal contribute to peace and 
stability in East Asia or the world? How 
did the Chinese formulate their own 
nuclear doctrine and in what way is their 
policy more enlightened and thorough 
than that of India? The very fact that 
China tested and produced so many 
bombs is an indication that it has an inten¬ 
tion of using them in ceitain situations. 

Vanin Shekhar 

Islington, Canada 

India and Israel 

The anicle “India, Israel and Arab 
fears” (September 24) was thought-pro¬ 
voking. It is not surprising that the rov- 
ernment run by the Sangh Parivar, which 
is guided by an anti-Islamic ideology, 
extended the hand of friendship to Israel. 
Pote'naken of the day are taking the 
countT)- closer to Israel, even though India 


has traditionally supported the 
Palestinian cause. Seeking Israeli military 
help will have dreadful consequences for 
the Indian subcontinent. 

Some people may cite the faa of Arab 
countries having diplomatic relations 
with Israel to justify India’s ties with 
Israel. But it is undeniable that people in 
Arab countries are against their govern¬ 
ments’ policies in this regard. It is also true 
that most Arab nations support India’s 
position on Kashmir. External Affairs 
Minister Jaswant Singh has himself com¬ 
mended the role of Saudi Arabia in help¬ 
ing solve the Kargil crisis. 

Mehaboob Ali Balganur 

Sindgi, Karnataka 

Power and politics 


This refers to the article on the Dabhol 
power project (“Dear power,” September 
10). One of the election promises made 
by the Shiv Sena-BJP alliance four years 
i^o was that it would throw the project 
into the Arabian Sea. But its coalition gov¬ 
ernment gave the go-ahead to the Dabhol 
Power Company to set up shop “in the 
interest of the people of Maharashtra”. 

The argument floated in favour of the 
construction of 55 flyovers within a span 
of two years (a world record, perhaps) in 
Mumbai city was that the flyovers would 
help streamline vehicular traffic and thus 
save over Rs. 1,000 crores on fuel. A far¬ 
sighted plan indeed! But this gain will be 
offset by the annual lo.ss the Maharashtra 
Government is expected to incur in the 
purchase of power from the DPC at a cost 
of Rs. 5.50 a unit against the agreed cost 
ofRs. 2.40. 


Mumbai 


Rajan Ramarao 


Uranium production 


In “Villages and woes” (September 
10) it is mentioned that the Uranium 
Corporation of India Limited (UCIL) has 
made arrangements to control radon 
emission, a radioactive gas that is emitted 
in the process of mining uranium. It has 
been demonstrated the world over that 
without protective clothing and appro¬ 
priate masb, which of course are beyond 
the scope of Indian industry in general, 
miners are exposed to small quantities of 
radiation that in course of time will irra¬ 
diate lung cells. It is estimated that this 
results in the death of 50 per cent of peo¬ 
ple exposed to such radiation. According 
to Dr. Helen Caldicott, an Australian pae¬ 
diatrician and well-known nuclear 


activist, this may not happen immediate¬ 
ly but after 15 years of the actual period 
of exposure. 

Technicians who operate x-ray 
machines wear a lead-lined apron and 
stand behind a lead screen in order to 
avoid exposure to radiation. Although the 
amount of radiation is small in this case, 
the cumulative effect of regular exposure 
is harmful and may lead to cancer in the 
long run. Doctors from the Bhabha 
Atomic Research Centre surely know this, 
but then we are dealing with mere tribal 
people who are voicelfts and are consid¬ 
ered expendable. These poor citizens of 
India who live near the tailing ponds are 
exposed every day to small doses of radi¬ 
ation. No wonder they suffer from can¬ 
cer, blindness, sterility and a host of other 
diseases that are difficult to treat. 

The only way to tackle the problem is 
to bury tRe wastes in selected areas, using 
appropriate methods. But, of course, it is 
expensive and will cut into the profits of 
UCIL. A much cheaper option is to relo¬ 
cate the tribal people from their home¬ 
lands, their sacred groves, their burial sites 
and their habitat. To rephrase Mark 
Twain, all life is sacred in India, except 
human life. 

Dr. Harikumari John 

Chennai 

Islam aad Jouraallsts 

There is a dearth of basic knowledge 
of Islamic beliefr, Islamic terms and 
Islamic organisations within the general 
journalistic community. Journalists tend 
to use the 'notAs jihad, ulema and Shariah 
as derogatory terms. Their information on 
Islamic organisations is still worse. Even 
Frontline is not totally immune to it. 

In “Arrest of an ISI gang” (September 
10) Tabligh-i-Jamaat has l^n described 
as a revandiist organisation, implying that 
it is a politically motivated extremist 
organisation. The frets are totally the 
opposite. (This writer is not a member of 
Tabligh-i-Jamaat.) 

Tabli^-i-Jamaat is a non-political 
organisation aiming to improve the char¬ 
acter and spirituality of Muslims through 
a six-point programme. Those sbt points 
are - renew^ of the basic creed of Islam, 
five-times daily prayers, religious knovri- 
edge, sincerity, respect of omer Muslims 
and spending money/time/life in the way 
of Allah. 

As is clear from this, the a«nda of the 
Tabli^-i-Jamaat consist of me ^iritual 
improvement of Muslims, h is not a polit- 
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ical organisation. It even draws criticism 
from some other Muslim organisations 
which think that it is too mt^crate and 
that it is not doing missionary work 
among non-Muslims. It is an open otgan- 
isation and has organised large annual 
^international gatherings, many of them in 
India. The temporary association of some 
lumpen elements should not be used as an 
excuse to tarnish its image. 

Mohammed Ayub Ali Khan 

Chicago 

Ban on smoking 

The judgment of the Kerala High 
Court directing the State Government to 
enforce Section 278 of the Indian Penal 
Code to prevent smoking in public places 
is commendable (“Smokers under siege,” 
September 10). The level of social aware¬ 
ness of the people of Kerala has prevent¬ 
ed them from resorting to any agitation 
against this because prevention of smok¬ 
ing will affect the beedi and cigarette 
industries. 

S. Muthuswamy 

Tirunclveli, Tamil Nadu 

Pakistan’s claim 

Pakistan’s demand for compensation 
for the loss of its maritime surveillance air¬ 
craft, which was shot down by a MiG-21 
aircraft of the Indian Air Force last month 
(“A confrontation in the Kutch,” 
September 10) cannot be accepted. The 
Pakistani plane intruded into Indian air 
space. If India is to pay compensation for 
it, then Pakistan will have to compensate 
India for the losses incurred owing to acts 
of terrorism abetted by it in Jammu and 
I Kashmir. 

N. Vijayaraghavan 

Chennai 

Dowry deaths 

Parvathi Menon’s report “Dowry 
deaths in Bangalore” (August 27) speak 
volumes of the n^ea of women in this 
country. It reflects a gradual erosion of our 
values. This attitude to women also runs 


The situation demands a dispassion¬ 
ate analysis. A mass movement is needed 
to combat the problem. 

Shahnaz Begum 

Darbhanga, Bihar 

Plantation workers 

This has reference to the article “A bit¬ 
ter harvest” (August 27). 

It appears that unfortunately, com¬ 
munication was not established between 
the author and our management and 
therefore the article missed the point of 
view of the management. We would, 
therefore, wish to focus on the following 
facts so that your readers can get a just and 
balanced perspective: 

1. The various all^tions made by J. 
Hemachandran, president, CITU, Tamil 
Nadu, against us are totally false. All 
along, he has not only been an active party 
in wage negotiations between the 
Planters’ Association of Tamilnadu and 
various industry unions, but was also a sig¬ 
natory to all the setdements. Having 
agreed on the wages, he cannot now ques¬ 
tion the feirness of the wages. 

2. In all its 134 years of existence, the 
Bombay Burmah Trading Corporation 
Ltd. has striedy adhered to the provisions 
of l^slative acts including the Plantation 
Labour Act, 1931. Our workforce is pro¬ 
vided with housing, perquisites, retire¬ 
ment benefits, holidays, free medical care, 
creches with free food for children, con¬ 
servancy and sanitation, etc., in confor¬ 
mity with the Act. 

3. The photograph published with the 
article depicts an illqgal attachment to the 
exisdng housing provided and is not offi¬ 
cially allowed. This is why it spears shab¬ 
by. The management did not remove this 
ill^al extension even though it should have, 
purely on humanitarian considerations. 

4. The accusation that workload has 
increased over the years is baseless. All the 
daily tasks or specified output are deter¬ 
mined by mutual consent on lines similar 
to other estates. 

3. The call for a three-fold increase in 


6. The estate colonies ate essentially 
private housing colonies and not public 
places. Thus they ate bound by rules and 
regulations of employment and prevailing 
standing orders. The workers’ benefits 
aceme according to contractual obliga¬ 
tions. Under the Plantation Labour Act, 
there is no provision for making available 
kitchen gardens and catdc tearing fecilities. 

7. The annual produaion of the 
Singampatti Group is 2 million kg and 
not 8 million kg as indicated. Likmse, 
the annual coffee production of this group 
is between 13.000 and 20,000 kg and not 
1 million kg. 

Arun C. Vakil 

Chief of Public Relations and 

Corporate Communication, 

The Bombay Burmah Trading 

Corporation Limited, 

Mumbai 

Kargll 

It is a shame that former Army 
Commanders such as Lt.-Gen. Moti Dar 
should be speaking against the very estab¬ 
lishment that nurtured them, while glori¬ 
fying their own era in the service (“The 
Army leadership has been politicised”, 
August 27). 

Will someone please remind the for¬ 
mer Vice-Chief of the Army Staff of the 
intrusion of “Dalunag” when he was a 
Brigade Major at Kargil (1967-71)? 
Commanders like him are very much to 
blame for the state of the Army today. 
While at the helm, they never took any 
steps to improve the forces. Owing to the 
self-gratifying life-styles of some senior 
officers, junior officers lost respect for 
their seniors. These are the reasons behind 
the fall in the morale of the armed forces. 

It is ridiculous to compare the situation 
in the valley in 1983 to the present-day sit¬ 
uation. There was hardly any insurgency 
then. The role of the Army has changed in 
many ways since then. Mod Dar should 
look back and ask himself: how much of all 
this did his generadon andcipate? And if it 
did, what did it do about it? 


counter to the objeedve of empowering 
women. Despite l^al safeguards, violence 
against women has assum^ alarming pro¬ 
portions. Thequestion is whereexactly we 
have gone wrong and whatmust be done 
to root out this evil. 

It is agonising to note that even edu¬ 
cated women art vicums of this trend. The 
apathy of the government, the inability of 
the judiciary to deal firmfy with the crim¬ 
inals and the hypocrisy of the police force 
-all have contributed to the worsenii^of 
the snaaion. « 


wages is unreasonable, unaffordable and 
uneconomical. Factors such as global 
competidveness, free markets and the pos¬ 
sible onslaught of low-c(»t imports from 
Sri Lanka and Kenya do not allow any fur¬ 
ther increase in wages. India’s plantation 
industry is one of the most manpower- 
intensive ones. It will face a bleak future 
if economics is mixed with polidcs. The 
wage leveb and welfare ben^ts provided 
to plantadon workers in Tamil Nadu are 
superior to those in the rest of the coun¬ 
try and amongst the highest in the world. 


Col. Kadan (retd.) 

New Delhi 

Correction: In the article “Chandra, the 
most advanced”, pan of the feature on the 
orbidng X-ray observatory (September 
24), the apparent diameter of the moon 
was erroneously mentioned as 31 feet; it 
is 31 arc-minute (3T). Similarly, the 
imager pan of the device. High 
Resolution Camera-I, is a single array 9 
cm X 9 cm with a 3rx3T fieW of view, 
and not as published. 
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■ THE ARMED FORCES 


Pointing fingers 

Whotever the outcome of the inquiries into the Knrgil conflict, it is increasingly evident that military 
officials make easier scapegoats than politicians. 


PRAVEEN SWAMI 


T he summer war on the Karml 
heights has come to an end, but the 
forces It unleashed are still unspent. The 
growing mass of evidence emerging before 
the official Gimmittee of Inquiry inves¬ 
tigating the war, the proceedings of a mil¬ 
itary inquiry in Leh into the leakage of 
official documents detailing military fail¬ 
ures, and fresh media disclosures on the 
Union Government’s hulures in strategic 
management are starting to snowbdi. 
Should this gather mass, more than a few 
who have claimed credit for a glorious vic¬ 
tory in Kargil could find themselves 
buried under its political debris. 

Brigadier Surinder Singh, the com¬ 
mander of the Kargil brigade who authored 
a scries of warnings on possible Pakistani 
intrusion through the area, continues to be 
at the centre of the controversy (Frontline, 
September 4). He is facing an inquiry 
ordered by 3 Infantry Division 
Commander Major-General V.N. 
Budhwar into his alleged role in the leak¬ 
age of official documents to the media. The 
military inquiry, conduaed by 3 Infantry 
Division’s Deputy-General Officer 
Commanding, Ashok Duggal, along with 
Brigadiers C.M. Nayar and Devinder 
Singh, has been conducting hearings 
almost each day over the last fortnight. 

Sources tokl Frontbne that the bulk of 
the questioning so hu has revolved around 
Surinder Singh’s links with CongressG) 
spokesperson and lawyer Kapil Sibal. 
Surinder Singh told the military inquiry 
that he had indeed met Sibal to discuss a 
Iffial challenge against a scries of transfers. 
This challenge was eventually moved in late 
August, though not through Sibal. 
Surinder Singh refused flady to msclose the 
content of his discussions with Sibal. argu¬ 
ing that these were privileged, covered by 
the special confidentiali^ codes governing 
convetsations between uwyers and their 
clients. He, however, made it dear that no 
documents were made available to Sibal. 
Sibd was the first to make public news of 
Sunk'er Singh’s warnings, althoi^ the 


file numbers he cited proved incorrect. 

A second line of questioning direaed 
at Surinder Singh has been on leaks of cor¬ 
respondence to the media. Surinder Singh 
admitted to the military inquiry that he 
met Outlook magazine’s Nitin Gokhale at 
Secunderabad, but pointed out that all 
conversation took place in the company 
ofa Colonel-rank witness. Surinder Singh 
said that he oflered Gokhale a soft drink. 



Bi^adler Surinder 8iii|^. 


but refused to discuss the Kargil issue. 
Gokhale, the inquiry was told, subsc- 
quendy left, saying that he had only come 
to cross-check information already in his 
possession. Brigadier Surinder Sii^ had 
earlier told the coun that since the Kargil 
documents were also in the possession of 
the Chief of the Army Staff General V.P. 
Malik and other top officiab, they could 
just as easily have b^ leaked ftom there. 
His demands that Malik and other offi¬ 
cials therefore also be examined, howev¬ 
er, has met with no response. 

Major-General Buwwar, for his pan, 
appears to have decided that Surinder 
Singh in fact leaked material to the press, 
and that his subordinate officer is being 
used by the Congressfl). In an interview 
to InMa Today, Budhwar claimed 
Surinder Singjh “perhaps does not know 
he is being UM by vested political inter¬ 
ests”. He also claimed Surinder Sing^ was 
“fidrricating letters in the army records or 
someone ^ is doing ir on his behalT. 


“He is quoting lenen”, Budhwar con 
eluded, “which do not exist.” If that i 
indeed the case, Budhwar’s decision ti 
order an inquiry into the leakage of non 
existent documents can only be describet 
as mystifying. More interesting, sino 
Budhwar is the immediate superior o 
those conducting the Leh militaq 
inquiry, its impartiality is now in mori 
than a little doubt. 

Just why the militaiy inquiry at Leh ii 
focussing on Sibal is not difficult to com 
prehend. The govertmient’s own commit 
tee of inquiry into the Kargil controversy 
made up of K. Subrahmanyam, B.G 
Verghese, lieutenant-General (retired] 
K.K. Hazan" and the head of the Nationa 
Security Council’s secretariat, Satis! 
Chandnu now has a fairly good picture ol 
the large number of intelligence warning 
that preceded Pakistan’s intrusion. Officii 
of the Intelligence Bureau (LB.) and th< 
Research and Analysis Wng (RAW) both 
in Leh and Srinagar, along with other senioi 
administration and police figures, wen 
examined by the Kargil committee in 
August and September. Surinder Singh was 
examined at length on the basis ofhis June 
19 letter to Malik, marked 
29734/SS/Coniy., which traces the entire 
sequence of events. 

Sources told FroraUne that Surinder 
Singh’s deposition before the committee 
lasted an entire day. Among the documents 
thecormnittee was particularly interested in 
was a letter dated January 5,1999, marked 
102 GS Ops Recce, despatched to the 3 
Infantry Division Headquarters by Captain 
Vikram Vohta, then officiating for the 121 
Brigade’s Brigade Major. 'Hie letter asked 
that at least one helicopter “be positioned 
permanently at Kar^” for surveillance 
operations, and that a decision to down¬ 
grade air reconnaissance over the Mushkoh 
Valley be reviewed “in view of the No of 
int(dligeiKx) reports sent layout HQIist- 
ii^out militant activity” in this area. Hw 
letter asked for ^amrion of (one) WASO 
(surveillance fl^t) per week for over 
Mashkoh Na% Mumar Shung and 
TokdingNah." 

’Iltese were precisely the areas throng 
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which infUtradon eventual^ took place. 
In the event, no additional flights were 
sanctioned, and the helicopter at Leh, as 
one senior official put it, “was used as a 
taxi for joyrides”. Vohra’s letter also 
^inted to troop withdrawals leaving the 
fi^aldor area open to attack. “There nave 
been int reports indicating militants using 
routes in (the) area east of Batalik which 
led to the d(c)pi(o)y(ment) of a 
G)(mpan)y plus str(aigth) in YaJdor A in 
(an) apti-infllt(radon) role”, paragraph 
five pointed out. “After the t(roo)ps ex 9 
MAHAR (Regiment) arc dcinducted, 
these Nalas become vulnerable as 
infllt(radon) routes. To keep and check, 
there is a req(uire)m(en)t of weekly 
WASO over Yaldor, Garkhun and 
Hanuthang Nalas also.” 


repon is baseless”. The press release con- 
dnued; “It is unfortunate at a time when 
the people of this country have realised 
the efficiency with wdiich the Kai^oper- 
adons were conduaed and when the 
cohesion of diflerent government agen¬ 
cies has resulted in a signifleant viaoty for 
the country, some people condnue to try 
to divide diflerent s^ments of the gov¬ 
ernment... The Prime Minister leaves it to 
the professionalism and good sense of the 
press to see the lainr interests of the coun¬ 
try and not to unmrrtake these attempts at 
creadng dissension within the country.” 

Army Headquarters, however, made 
available a more intriguit^ response. The 
Tribune's ardcle, it said, was “presented 
with a view to tarnish the apolidcal image 
of theamiy.”Noeflbrt to explain this some- 


More important. The Tribune repon 
mirrors voices in die Army that the uld- 
mate responsibility for Kar^l may now be 
placed at Malik’s door, ignorirm the BJP’s 
disastrous post-Pokhran-II mures of 
strategic judgment which underpinned 
secondary military erron. If warnings like 
those issued by Surinder Singh were 
imored, it was because the BJP had lulled 
the Army into a false sense of security. 

Why that sense of security had come 
about has been put in stark relief by Naik’s 
revelations, made to the Pakistan newspa¬ 
per last fortnight, on a coven India- 
Pakistan deal on Jammu and Kashmir. 
Naik told the newspaper that the Pakistan 
Army had acted to scupper an almost-com¬ 
pleted deal, presumably to defend vested 
interests, including its own and those of the 




more than a little apprehension among a 
small circle of officials that the Kaigjl com¬ 
mittee could end up pointing fillets. 
Should that happen, any future govem- 
fnent, in particular a Bharatiya JanataParty- 
led formation, would be under pressure to 

E unish those Mio may be indicted. It would 
e easier to make scapegoats of military offi¬ 
cials, for obvious reasons, than politicians. 
The Union Government, hit h^ by for¬ 
mer Pakistan Foreign Secretary Niaz Naik’s 
revelation that it was engaged in engineer¬ 
ing a covert deal on Jammu and Kashmir, 
has been conspicuously silent on the 
Surinder Singh aflair. It has maintained a 
studious silence on this and other evidence 
that some Army officials first ignored and 
then sought to conceal evidence of 
Pakistan’s aggression in Kargil. 

Among the major consequences of the 


denial continued to suggest that the article 



fissure between the Union Government and 
sectionsofthe Army. On September 15, The 
Tribune of Chandigarh broke news of an 
unsigned background paper, evidently pro¬ 
duct by public relations officials at Army 
Headquarters in New Delhi, demandir^ 
that Prime Minister A.B. Vajpayee defend 
the organisation against attack. Most impor¬ 
tant of the paper’s alleged charges was the 
argumetu that Vajpayee chose to ignore pos¬ 
sible RAW and I.B. warnings “in Ak con¬ 
text (the) Lahore bus ride”. The Union 
Govonment, the paper condnued, “must 
ensure that the Army is not maligned as is 
being done. This may destroy its apolitical 
culture and ethos. Ihe PM must make a 
statement to this effixt.” 

I Vajpayee personally intervened to 
bring an end to die rift between the BJP 
and the Army establishment that was sig¬ 
nalled by the report An offida) press 
rdease clarified that “the entire news 


M9|or4wienl V.N. BwHiwar. 

was “sponsored/published by an aggrieved 
patty for self-motivated reasons bestknown 
to the mdividual sponsor.” Again denying 
that any paper of the kind exisud, theAmay 
claimed all documentation it processed was 
marked with file refereruxs. But the opera¬ 
tive portion of its statement reiterated the 
position pushed by the Leh military 
inquiry: that the Surinder Singh episode 
was part of a political campaign manufac¬ 
tured by the Congtess(I), and his efforts to 
defimd himself against charges of incompe¬ 
tence were bereft of legitimacy. 

The angry rebuttals provoked by The 
Tribunehsmiont little to put the contro¬ 
versy to rest The foa remains that several 
top officials have begun to realise that the 
BJP is unlikely to put its political credibil- 
iqr at stake by deftnding those indicted by 
the Kargil conuninee. Aether or not the 
Army Headquarters paper exists as a for¬ 
mal document. The Tribune's defence cor¬ 
respondent in New Delhi is unlikely to 
ham manufactured its contents. 


provoked a furore in India and Pakistan. 
Although the former Pakistan Foreign 
I Secretary later denied having made any alle- 
I gadons in the first place, his retraction car- 
i tied litde credibility. What the contours of 
i such dialogue may have been is unclear, but 
I several proposals, including wide autono¬ 
my bordering on independence to the 
Muslim-majority areas of Jammu and 
Kashmir, have been energetically pushed by 
the United States. 

The whole truth about Kargil is yet to 
become clear. Documents that have 
become available during the war, and after 
its end, make clear that intelligence warn¬ 
ings were ignored. The reasons for this apa¬ 
thy were rooted in international pressures 
brought to bear on India in the wake of the 
Pokh^-II nuclear tests. Desperate to 
deflect such pressure, the BJP launched its 
bus diplomacy. In the event, it was taken 
for a ride by right-wingers in Pakistan. But 
its bomb-sized self-delusion on what con¬ 
tinues to be desaibed as the Lahore Process 
led the Army to lower its guard. Now, it 
appears, the Lahore Process may have 
involved somelarger, and wholly unscrupu¬ 
lous, deal on Jammu and Kashmir. 

In the months after the Kargil war. 
General Malik and the circle of officers 
around him, energetically, and contro¬ 
versially, joined in the BJP’s defence 
against charges of incompemnee and dis¬ 
honesty. Now, with the Kargil commit¬ 
tee proceeding apace, they could discover 
the real meaning of the maxim that warns 
against putting fiiith in princes. ■ 

Correction: “Warnings in vain” 
(September 24) mentionra the rank of the 
General Officer Commanding, 3 Infantry 
Division, as Lieutenant-General. V.N. 
Budhwar is a Major-General. 
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■ INDIA & PAKISTAN 


Tetchy exchanges 

In the post-Kargil phase, India and Pakistan have been bogged 
down in petty tussles over exercises that should hove been resolved 
without complications, such as the exchange of prisoners of war. 


JOHN CHERIAN 

"WO Indian soldiers who were cap¬ 
tured inside Pakistani territory on the 
night of August 29-30 in the Shyok- 
I'urtok sector in Jammu and Kashmir and 
were in Pakistani custody for 17 days were 
finally released on September 16. Lance 
Naik Ram Singh and Sepoy Bajinder 
Singh were handed over to Indian High 
Commission officials in Islamabad by the 
International Committee of the Red 
Cross (ICRC). Pakistan had earlier threat¬ 
ened to delay the release of the two sol¬ 
diers after New Delhi objected to 
Pakistan’s violation of internationally 
accepted norms relating to the handover. 
In order to gain propaganda mileage ftom 
the incident, Pakistan wanted the soldiers 
to be released in the presence of media- 
persons. India insisted that the soldiers be 
returned with “dignity” and without con¬ 
verting the event into a “public spectacle”. 

Pakistan claims that the two soldiers 
were captured when 400 Indian soldiers 
launched an attack in the sector opposite 
Turtok in order to capture the dominat¬ 
ing heights in the area. According to 
Pakistan, India has been trying to capture 
high ground so as to open fire on Pakistani 
positions. India has said that a six-mem¬ 
ber patrol team was reported missing in 
the Turtok sector on the night of August 
29-30, but Islamabad dismisses this claim 


trol of the area is essential in order to pro¬ 
tect the supply lines by road to the south¬ 
ern Siachen Glacier. In the wake of the 
Kargil conflict, India and Pakistan have 
been increasing their military presence 
along the Line of Control (LoC). Each has 
accused the other of making abortive 
attempts to capture tactically important 
patrol positions with the aim of sdtering 
the alignment of the LoC. There have 
been frequent reports of soldiers on both 
sides being killed in skirmishes and 
shelling along the LoC. Before the winter 
snows come, the Pakistani side is also keen 
to push in as many inftltiators as possible 
into the valley. 

In the aftermath of Kargil, what 
should ordinarily have been uncompli¬ 
cated exercises such as the exchange of 
prisoners of war (PoWs) are getting 
boKcd down in petty, time-consuming 
tu^es. Islamabad was livid when New 
Delhi alleged that the bodies of one army 
officer and six jawans that were handed 
over on June 9, at the height of the Kargil 
conflict, bore evidence of torture. These 
allegations were seized upon by political 
and media commentators in India to por¬ 
tray the Pakistan Army as a “barbaric” one 
and to raise patriotic fervour in India to a 
fever pitch. International agencies 
involved as intermediaries in the exchange 
of prisoners are of the view that if torture 
had indeed been inflicted on the Indian 


Lance Naik Ram Singh (left) and Sepoy 
Bqlbider Singh of the Imflan Army, who 
weie captuied by PakiatanI tioopa 
hwlde PakiatanI territory on the night of 
Auguat 29-30 and were handed over to 
Indian Commlaslon oflldala In 
lalamabad on September 16. 

Indian Air Force pilot, was captured by 
Pakistani troops after his plane was shot 
down in May, New Delhi changed its 
stance. The ICRC was given the green sig¬ 
nal to secure his release, and the Pakistani 
side handed him over. 

Pakistan Prime Minister Nawaz 



as a “&bricated” one. 

The Indian Director-General of 
Military Operations (DGMO) officially 
asked his Pakistani counterpan on August 
31 to remrn the members of the patrol 
team if they had inadvertently strayed into 
Pakistani tenitoty. Accorffing to the 
Indian authorities, the patrol team con¬ 
sisted of an officer and five jawans of 3 
Rajput Battalion. Pakistan has admitted 
to the capture of only two jawans; the fate 
of the other soldiers is unknown. 

rhe Indian Army attaches great 
^tcgic importance to the Tunok sector 
b»use of its proximity to the southern 
^ S||pcn Glacier. For India, military con¬ 


soldiers and their bodies mutilated, the 
Pakistani Army would have disposed of 
their bodies quietly within Pakistani ter¬ 
ritory and kept the news of their death a 
secret. Reports about the allied “mutila¬ 
tion” have since died down. 

According to international agencies 
working in the field. New Delhi’s initial 
response on the PoW issue was a iitde con- 
fu^. Initially it declared the Kargil con¬ 
flict as being the consequence of an act of 
“aggression^ by Pakistan; then it charac¬ 
terised the situation as “war-Iikc”. New 
Delhi did not foresee a situation in sdiich 
an Indian soldier would be taken a PoW, 
but when Flight Lt. K. Nachiketa, an 


ShariPs telephonic conversation with 
Indian Prime Minister Atal Behari 
Vajpayee on June 13 seemed to re-intro¬ 
duce a measure of civility to the exchanges 
between the governments on the issue of 
swapping of PoWs. On July 4, the Indian 
Government announced that it had cap¬ 
tured a Pakistani soldier. Under interna¬ 
tional conventions, the ICRC must be 
inftsrmed about PoWs as soon as thm are 
captured. Acco^ng to sources, troth 
India and Pakistan find this universally 
accepted convention expendable. Both* 
countries seem indlned to get the maxi¬ 
mum political mileage from exercites 
relating to die release of PoWs. 







The tendenqr appears to be to keep 
PoWs as bargaining chips, even though a 
surrendered soldier is nor to be trear^ as 
an enemy. After the 1971 war, about 
90,000 Pakistani PoWs were in India for 
more than three years; this led many to 
. speculate that they were being used to gain 
I additional leverage at the Shimla talks. 

Islamabad, on its part, refused to 
accept the bodies of two soldiers which 
India tried to hand over on July 17. There 
is speculation that this was because the 
bodies were of soldiers who belonged not 
to the regular Pakistan Army but to the 
Northern Light Infantry, which compris¬ 
es non-Punjabi fighters from tribal areas. 
At the same time, on August 27, the 
Pakistan Government accepted the return 
of eight Pakistan PoWs without much of 
a fuss. These bodies were handed over to 
Pakistan High Gimmission officials in 
New Delhi; mediapersons were not pre¬ 
sent at the handover. 

Islamabad implied that its insistence 
that mediapersons be present during the 
release of the two Indian soldiers in 
'September was motivated by the fact that 
the media would be witness to the physi¬ 
cal and mental well-being of the rel^ued 
PoWs. Evidendy, India’s allegi^ns 


about the “mutilation” of the bodies of 
Indian soldiers still rankles. The ICRC 
doctor who examined the two captured 
soldiers found them to be in an “accept¬ 
able” state of health. The two PoWs 
reached India by road from Islamabad a 
day after they were released. 

M eanwhile, New Delhi denied in 
the third week of September that it 
had finalised any “secret deal” with 
Islamabad under which the Kashmir issue 
would be resolved within a “fixed time- 
frame”. Pakistan Foreign Minister Sartaj 
Aziz had said in the course of a debate in 
the Pakistan Senate on September 16 that 
both countries had agreed to resolve the 
Kashmir issue within a time-frame of 
between nine and 12 months. Aziz artrib- 
uted this “breakthrough” to the “back- 
channel” diplomacy between the two 
countries. 

Since Vajpayee’s visit to Lahore early 
this year, back-channel diplomacy seems 
to have supplanted the more formd diplo¬ 
matic channels. Among the informal 
diplomatic forays that have become pub¬ 
lic knowledge are the visit to Delhi of for¬ 
mer Pakistan Foreign Secretary Niaz Naik 
and the top-secret trip to Islamabad of 
Indian journalist R.K. Mishra, at the 
height of the Kargil conflict. Naik was 
reported by the Jang newspaper as saying 
that India and Pakistan were heading for 
a settlement on Kashmir when Kargil 
intervened. Naik’s comments whipped up 
controversies in both India and Pakistan. 
In India, the government came in for crit¬ 
icism for negotiating a “secret deal” on 
Kashmir; and in Pakistan, there were 
reports that the military establishment 
had taken exception to Naik’s remarks. 
Naik subsequendy denied some of the 
remarb attributed to him. 

The Indian External Affairs Ministry 
spokesman denied Aziz’s “fanciful” asser¬ 
tion that the two countries had envisaged 
a ume-frame for the resolution of the 
Kashmir dispute. 

In a related development, Pakistan’s 
Minister for Railways informed the Upper 
House of Pailiament that Pakistani sugar 
was being exponed to India until May 18. 

If that is true, it means that India was 
importing sugar from Pakistan even when 
the Kargil conflia was on. On the cam¬ 
paign trail, Vajpayee has repeatedly stated 
that “not a grain of sugar was imported dur¬ 
ing the Ka^ crisis”. The Q)ngress(I) and 
o^r parties have alleged that die Vajpayee 
government had continued to import su^ 
primarily to fiivour si^ mills in which 
Sharifs fomily have an interest. ■ 
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■ ELECTIONS '99 


ON THE CAMPAIGN TRAIL 


/lllNIMU IMiljil 


A peace rally by AQP supporters. The party’s electloii syMwl Is “etophant”. 


BJP supporters at an election rally bi Quwahatl. 


KALYAN CHAUDHURI _ 

T hree northeastern Sates - Assam, 
Tripura and Arunachal Pradesh - are 
going to the polls on October 3. While 
Assam will elect 14 Lok Sabha represen¬ 
tatives, the other two States will choose 
two members each. Arunachal Pradesh 
witnesses simultaneous elections to its 60- 
meinber Assembly. 

The contest in Assam will be chiefly 
between the Qingress (1) and the 
Bharatiya Janata Party. The Congress(I) is 
contesting all the 14 scats, the BJP 12, the 
Nationalist Congress Party 10 and the 
Asom Gana Parishad eight. As a part of an 
electoral understanding, the AGP has 
allotted two seats to the Communist Party 
of India (Marxist) and one each to the 
Communist Party of India and the United 
People’s Party of Assam. 

Sate Congress(I) president Tarun 
Gogoi told FrontUne that the BJP had 
emerged as its chief rival in view of the non- 
performance of the AGP Government. In 
1998, the Congress(I) won II seats. The 
BJP won one, but flnished second in eight 
constituencies. The AGP was totally defeat¬ 
ed and the party has since not improved its 
position. Gogoi is confident that the 
Congress(I) not only maintain its 
strengdi but improve its performance. The 
only setback the party suffered in 1998 was 
the defeat of its heavyweight, former Union 
Minister Santosh Mohan Deb, by the BJP’s 
Kabindra Purkayastha in Silchar. This time, 
Santosh Mohan Deb is locked in a three- 
cornered contest with Purkayastha and his 
own brother. Subhash Mohim Deb, >^o is 
contesting on the Nationalist Congress 
Party (NCP) ticket. Senior poliucian 
Gol^ Osmani, who joined the 
Congrcss(I) along with a breakaway group 
of the United Minoriries Front, will contest 
feqvn Barpeta. 

ITe NCP leader, PA Sangro^ has 
(ailed to consolidate his party’s posidon in 
e borthcastem Sates despite a heede cam¬ 


paign tour and month-lot^ parleys with 
various r^onal parties. Polidcal observers 
feel that the NCP will not pose a challenge 
to the Congress(I) or the other panies. The 
NCP’s candidates include Pndip Gogoi, 
former AGP Minister, and Bolin Kuli, for¬ 
mer Congress MP, (iom Lakhimpur. 

T he BJP has supported the candida¬ 
ture of Elwin Teron of the All-Party 
Forum for the Autonomous District 
(Scheduled Tribe) seat, and that of 
Samsuma Khungur Bwiswmuthiaiy, who 


has the backing of the All-Bodo Studena 
Union, in Kokrajhar (S.T.). The party’s 
Sate unit president, Narayan Chandra 
Borkotoky, said that this decision was 
taken in order to protect the interests of 
the tribal people of the hill districts of 
Karbi Angiong and North Cachar and to 
avert the “divisive policies” of the 
Coi^es$(I) and The parries that had 
led to socio-political tensions. The BJP, in 
order to be accepable to the people of the 
Brahmaputra Valley, has opened its doors 
to dispeuate political oonents; Shiv 
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P.K. Mahanta oampaicning for AQP candidate Durgadaa 
Bodo (rigM), who Is contesting from Quwahatl. 

^hambhu Ojha, who was 
a Minister in the Hiteswar 
Saikia government, has 
been nominated in 
Dibrugath, while former 
AGP MP, Bijoya 
Chakraborti, has been 
fielded in Guwahati. The 
two leaders joined the BJP 
recently. Ojha was per¬ 
haps selected because he 
wields considerable influ¬ 
ence among the electorate 
in the Upper Assam dis¬ 
tricts of Tinsukia and Assam Congras8(l) chief 
Dibrugarh. He is likely to Taiun Oogol. 

(give a tough fight to the sit¬ 
ting Congress(l) MP, Pawan Singh assist the Cot 
Ghatowar. Congress(I) v 

With nothing to lose, the AGP appears dating the od 
set to make a marginalgain despite the anti- In 1998, the L 
incumbency fiiaor. The party has fielded fimaionaries 
All-Assam Students Union (AASU) advis- killed AGP 
cr Sarbananda Sonowal, in North Nagaon, Moi 
Lakhimpur. Aware of the tough batde ■ 
ahead, the party’s poll managers have exer¬ 
cised caution in the selection of candidates. 1 

Former Union Minister Birendra Prasad 
Baishya has been nominated in Mangaldoi. A T electio 
The AGP and its allies have not put up any i^oomslai 
candidate in Kokrajhar and O^u. Chi^ Tripura. For 
Minister P.K. Mahanta’s wi^ Jayasree ing the elect! 
Mahanta, vdio was defisited in 1^8, has have stepped 
been denied the ticket to contest from non-tril^ pe 
Nagaon, Mahanca’s home constituency, ambushing se 
iTheQuefMinisterhadfiicedcriadsmfrom government < 
party leaden for nominadng his wife last overseeing d 
tune. Jayasree Malunta was elected to the September I, 
Ssfoha recendy. * and 24 kidna 


ate Durgadu The AGP decided to 
latl. go to the people with the 

slogan of peace, prosperity 
and development. It has 
concentrated on a door-to- 
door campaign as the fear of 
the bann^ militant organ¬ 
isations has disappeared to 
a large extent and the 
Unit^ Liberation Front 
Asom (ULFA) is losing its 
influence. Mahanta told 
Frontline that in 1998, the 
Congressfl) had the back¬ 
ing of ULFA, and this had 
rented in the rout of the 
AGP. 

18 ( 1 ) chief Sources said that the 

ULFA has already issued 
instructions to its units to 
assist the Congress(I) by encouraging pro- 
Congress(I) voters to vote and by intimi¬ 
dating the others, mainly AGP supporters. 
In 1998, the ULFAcadresforcedsomeAGP 
fonaionaries to resign and abduaed or 
killed AGP workers in the districts of 
Nagaon, Morigaon, Darrang and Nalbari. 


\ 

A t election time, a spectre of violence 
looms large over the tiny hill State of 
Tripura. For die sole purpose of disrupt¬ 
ing the elections, militant organisations 
have stepped up their offensive, killing 
non-tril^ people and political activists, 
ambushing security forces and abducting 
government employees, particularly those 
overseeing the electoral process. Since 
September 1,17 people have been killed 
and 24 kidnapped. 


Militants belonging to the outlawed 
National Liberation Front of Tripura 
(NLFT) abducted 16 government 
employees attached to the office of the 
Block Development Officer (BDO) at 
Manu in Dhalai district of North T ripura 
on September 6. Armed NLFT extremists 
stormed the office when a meeting was in 
progress, and forced the employees, who 
included 10 panchayat secretaries, to fol¬ 
low them at gun point. Before taking away 
the hostages, they fired indiscriminately. 
The following day, the militants shot dead 
two passengers in a State transport bus, 
both Communist Party of India (Marxist) 
activists, at Taichhama in South district. 
On September 2, they gunned down two 
employees at the Chalikhola panchayat 
office in Bishalgarh subdivision of West 
T'ripura. On September 7, the extremists 
ambushed a |eep in which six Central 
Reserve Police Force (CRPF) personnel 
were travelling at Rankang area near 
Amarpur subdivision. Two CRPF men 
were injured. 

T he CPl{M)-led Ixft Front, which 
won a massive victory in the pan¬ 
chayat polls I n j uly, IS confident of repeat¬ 
ing its performance in the parliamentary 
elections. The party has renominated 
Samar Choudhuri and Bajuban Reang in 
West and East Tripura respeedvely. But 
political analysts expect the CPI(M) can¬ 
didates to face a few huidles in their efforts 
to retain the seats. 

The Congress(l) appears to have given 
up its battle in Tripura as its ally, the 
Tripura Upajati Juba Samity (TUJS), has 
snapped its ucs with the party and 
attached itself to t^e Trinamul Congress. 
The Congress(I) has no electoral base in 
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Senior Con£rets(l) leader Pranab Mukheijee addrewIng an election meeting In 
Quwahatl. (Below) Tripura Chief Minister ManIk Sarkar. 


the cribal-dominated 
areas of West Tripura 
and had been depending 
on the TUJS since 1982 
to muster tribal votes, 
which constitute 30 per 
cent of the total. 

Informed sources in the 
Congress(I) expressed 
grave concern over the 
emergence of the 
Trinamul Congress- 
BJP-TUJS alliance, as it 
appears to have cast a 
shadow over the party’s 
future in the State. The 
G)ngress(I) nominee foi West Tripura, 
Pijush Biswas, at one stage decided not to 
contest. However, he changed his mind 
on instructions from the party high com¬ 
mand. The Congress(i) has fielded 
Khasiram Reang in East Tripura. The for¬ 
mation of the Nationalist Congress Party 
(NCP) unit in the State has also dealt a 
blow to the Congress(I). 

Although the NCP is unlikely to make 
an impact in State politics, it has fielded 
Birballav Saha in West Tripura. 

T he Trinamul Congress has fielded 
former Congress(I) Chief Minister 
Sudhir Ranjan Mazumdar in West 
Tripura. Before launching new State unit, 
Its leader Mamata Banerjee said in 
Agartala that her party was spreading its 
wipgs across the States ruled by the Left 

F*_ 

i BJP State unit was unwilling to 
brk the West Tripura seat for the 



% Trinamul Congress. But 
I the party’s central leader- 
3 ship intervened to get the 
I seat allotted to its ally, 
i The BJP’s State unit vice- 
president, jishnu Deb 
Barma, is contesting in 
East Tripura. 

After Mamata 
Banerjee’s campaign tour 
of Tripura in the second 
week of September, the 
Left Front identified the 
Trinamul Congress, 
rather than the 
Congress(l), as its arch 
rival. A large number of Congress(I) lead¬ 
ers and eight Youth Congress(l) block 
committees pledged their support to 
Mamata Banerjee. The Youth Congress(I) 
split, and a tribal people’s conference 
called by the Congress(I)’s tribal cell, 
turned out to be a farce. Youth 
Congress(I) president Billal Mia blamed 
Pradesh Congress(I) president Gopal Ray 
and Leader of the Congress(I) in the 
Assembly, Samir Ranjan Barman, for the 
revolt of the tribal leaders. The response 
to the Trinamul Congress was such that 
in several places Congress(I) signboards 
were removed and its offices were con¬ 
verted into Trinamul Congress offices. 

Meanwhile, the Delhi High Court has 
asked the Election Commission to set up 
special booths along the Mizoram- 
Tripura border to help Mizoram’s 40,000 
Reang refugees, living in camps in 
Tripura, to vote. The coun responded to 
a petition filed by S.N. Saxena, chairman 


3 of the Akhil Bharatiya Vanvasi Katyan 
I Ashram. Saxena alleged that the Reangs, 
I displaced ftom their homes since ethnic 
I dashes broke out in 1996, were not 
K allowed to vote during the last two Lok 
Sabha eleaions and in the Mizoram 
Assembly elections in November 1998. ■ 


I N Arunachal Pradesh, the ruling 
Congress® is well placed. Already four 
Congress(I) candidates, induding Chief 
Minister Mukut Mithi, have been elected 
unopposed to the ^-member State 
Assembly. In all, 197 candidates are in the 
fray for the Assembly elections. The con¬ 
test here is mainly between the 
Congress(I) and the Arunachal Congress 
of Gegong Apang. 

Apang, who had served as Chief 
Minister for 19 years until Mukut Mithi 
assumed power on January 19, was 
opposed to the holding of Assembly elec¬ 
tions along with the Lok Sabha elections. 
The Assembly was dissolved by the 
Governor, Lt. General (retd) S.K. Sinha, 
on July 27, on the advice of the Mukut 
Mithi Government, six months before its 
term was to expire. State Information and 
Public Relations Minister G.C. Teli said 
that the holding of Assembly elections sep¬ 
arately in March, would have added to the 
financial burden on the State. 

Apang opposed the holding of simul¬ 
taneous elections saying that the simation 
was not conducive for free and fair elec¬ 
tions. He suggested that the State be put 
under President’s Rule until the time was 
ripe for Assembly elections. Apang said* 
that the National Socialist Council of 
Nagaland (Khapiang faction), active in 
the Tirap and Changlang districts bor¬ 
dering Nagaland, had declared that only 
the Gongress(I) would be allowed to con¬ 
test the eleaions. 

Apang accused Nagaland Chief 
Minister S.C. Jamir of fomenting trouble 
in Arunachal Pradesh with the help of the 
NSCN(K). He alleged that the Mithi 
Government, which came to power “as 
part of that conspiracy”, had divided soci¬ 
ety along ethnic and communal lines. The 
Congress(l) was hand-in-glove with the 
rebels, he alleged. He pointed out that a 
recent meeting of the Union Territory 
Demand Committee of Tirap and 
Changlang dis^cts, convened under the 
chairmanship of a Sate Congress(I)< 
leader, had declared that the Arunachal 
Coi^ress and the BJP would not be 
allmi^ to contest the elections under any 
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circumstance. These dis¬ 
tricts have 12 Assembly 
teats, one-fifth of the 
total strength of the 
House. 

Arunachal Pradesh is 
^jditiottally a 

Con«ess(I) stronghold. 

In me 1995 Assembly 
elections, the 

Congress(I) won an over¬ 
whelming majority and 
formed a government 
with G^ong Apang as 
Chief Minister. Apang 
left the party following 
difi^erences with Prime 

Minister P.V. _ 

Narasimha Rao and 
formed the Arunachal 
Congress in September 
1996 with the support of 
54 MLAs. In the 1998 
Lok Sabha elections, the 
Arunachal Congress 
sSlied itself with the BJP. 

Apang’s son, Omak 
Apang, was elected from 
Arunachal West con¬ 
stituency and was later 
inducted into the A.B. 

Vajpayee government. 

Several leaders of the 
party, even Apang’s close Arunachal Cor 
associates, were not GegongApanf 
happy with the way he 
pushed for his son’s entry into the 
Ministry, depriving senior party leader 
Rajkumar Wangcha, two-time winner 
from Arunachal East, of a chance to 
become a Minister. Rajkumar was angry 
and a revolt ensued. Five Ministers, 
including Mukut Mithi, who stood by 
Rajkumar, were dropped from the State 
Cabinet. Shortly thereafter, the dissidents, 
under the leadership of Mukut Mithi, 
formed the Arunachal Congress (Mithi) 
with 40 MLAs on their side. 
Subsequendy, Mithi was installed as Chief 
Minister in January. In April, Arunachal 
Congress (Mithi) merged with the 
Con|ress(I), which had only four MLAs, 
and formed the Congress(I) Government. 
S.C. Jamir and NCP leader P.A. Sangma 
are said to have played an important role 
in bringing about the merger of the 
Arunachal Congress (Mithi) and the 
Congress(l). 

Political observers say that an erosion 
pf the Apang camp had been taking place 
since he was thrown out of power, 
Doerted by his trusted colleagues and 
associates at the otganisadoiud level, 



Mukut MHhl, Chief Mlnhter of 
Arunachal Pradesh. 



Arunachal Congress(l) chief 
Gegong Apang. 


I .^>ang is now not in a 
I posidon to renin his 
n polidcal triumph. 

I The Conne$s(I) is 
i contesdng both the seats. 
It has fielded Jarbom 
Gamlin in Arunachal 
West and Rajkumar 
Wangcha in Arunachal 
East. The Arunachal 
Congress, a constituent 
of the BJP-led National 
Democratic Alliance 
(NDA), has renominat¬ 
ed Omak Apang in 
Arunachal West and the 
BJP candidate. Tapir 
Gao, is contesting from 
I Arunachal East. The 
I NCP named Toko Kach 
3 for the Arunachal West 


T he Arunachal 

Congress and the 
BJP have not arrived at a 
clear understanding on 
the sharing of seats for 
the Assembly elections. 
The Arunachal Congress 
has nominated 42 candi¬ 
dates and the BJP 28. A 
spokesman of the 
'688(1) chief Arunachal Congress said 
that a friendly contest 
would take place in 10 
seats. Thirteen Arunachal Congress mem¬ 
bers of the dissolved Assembly, including 
nine Ministers of the Apang Ministry, 
have been renominated. Gegong Apang is 
contesting from his home constituency, 
Tuting Tingkiang, in upper Siang district. 
The NCP has fielded 18 candidates. 

The Congres$(I) is contesting all the 
60 seats. The main advanti^e for the rul¬ 
ing party is that the anti-incumbency fac¬ 
tor will not be in play as it came to powet 
less than a year ago. B 
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KALYAH CHAUDHURI _ 

T he ethnic issue is dominating the 
election scene in Sikkim yet again. 
The tiny State with an electorate of 2.5 
lakhs, will witness simultaneous polls on 
October 3 for 32 Assembly seats and one 


Lok Sabha seat. Twelve Assembly seats are 
reserved fi>r the Bhutia and Le^a com¬ 
munities, two Ibr the Scheduled Castes 
(S.C.) and one for the Sangha (monaster¬ 
ies). 'The remaining seats fui in the gen¬ 
eral category. 

The majority Sikkim Nepalese popu¬ 
lation has traditionally had a monopoly 
over almost all the general seats and the 
two constituencies reserved for die 
Scheduled Castes. The Nepalese out¬ 
number the Bhutias and Lepdias even in 
the constituencies that are dominated by 
tribal people. The three major political 
parties - the ruling Sikkim Democratic 
Front (SDF), the Sikkim Sangram 
Parishad (SSP) and the Congress(I) - are 
seeking to cash in on this complex divide. 
Chief Minister Pawan Kumar Chamling 
has made several requests to Prime 
Minister Atai Behari Vajpayee, whose gov¬ 
ernment the SDF supports, to restore in 
the Assembly the ‘Nepali seats’ that were 
scrapped in 1979. In a memorandum to 
the Centre, he demanded that 16 seats be 
reserved for the Sikkim Nepalis. 
Reservation of seats is the SDF’s main 
campaign issue. The Opposition SSP and 
the Congress(I) have also sought reserva¬ 
tion of‘Nepali seats’. The parties are also 
seeking reservation of seats for Tsongs 
(Limboos), a Nepali tribe. 

Another major election issue is the 
reopening of cross-border trade between 
Sikkim and Tibet. Border trade was 
stopped following the Sino-Indian con¬ 
flict in 1962. The political parties are in 
favour of the restoration of border trade. 
Chamling has been mounting pressure on 
Delhi to resume trade with Tibet throu^ 
the strategic Nathu La Pass. 

A S the campaigning gains momentum 
following the release of the lists of 
contestants, it is clear that the major polit¬ 
ical parties ate locked in a triangulat fight 
for the Lok Sabha seat and for most of the 
Assembly seats. The main fight, of course, 
will be between the SDF and the SSP. The 
Congress(I), although it is only a third- 
ranking force, is not ready to give up with¬ 
out a fight. For the Lok Sabha seat, the 
SDF has renominated Bhim Dahal. The 
SSP has fielded Satish Chandra Rai, a new 
(ace in the State’s political scene, and the 
Congress(I) has nominated Somenath 
Poudyal. Two independent candidates are 
also in the fray. 

The Congress(I) and the SSP are con¬ 
testing all the 32 Assembly scats. The SDF 
has fielded 31 candidates, leaving one 
reserved seat for the Sangha, not wishing 
to bring politics into the affoirs of the 
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Sikkim Chief Mlnleter Pawm 
Kumar Chamling. 

monasteries. 

The SDF is relying on the perfor¬ 
mance of the Chamling Government to 
regain power. The SSP, on the other hand, 
is counting on the anti-incumbency fac¬ 
tor, judging by the personalised attacks by 
Chamling and the SSP president and for¬ 
mer Chief Minister, Nar Bahadur 
Bhandari, against each other, it is evident 
that a bitter battle is ahead. 

The State Congrcss(l) leadership is 
aware of the fact that the party will not be 
able to win a good number of Assembly 
seats. The Congress(I) wants to win at least 
five or six seats, so that it can strike a deal 
with the SDF or the SSP if the margin of 
victory narrows down. In the current 
Assembly, the SDF has 25 seats, the SSP 
three and the Congress(l) four. In 1994, 
the SDF won 19 seats, the SSP 10 and the 
Congrcss(I) three. The SDF’s strength 
came down to 18, when one of its MLAs, 
P.T. Lucksom, was suspended from the 
party. Lucksom joined the Congress(I). 
The CongressfD’s strength increased to 
five when K.N. Upreti of the SSP joined 
it after being suspended from the SSP. 
Later, six SSP MLAs and one Congress(I) 
MLA defected to the SDF, increasing its 
strength to 25. 

The State Congress(l) president and 
Rajya Sabha member Karma Topden told 
Frontline that his party was cenain to 
increase its strength. With the hope of cap¬ 
turing the tribal vote bank in the rural 
areas, the Congress(I) kicked off its poll 
campaign immediately after the 
anno incement of poll dates by holding a 
ral^ 1 Gangtok, which was addressed by 
thelt ’ngress(I) president Sonia Gandhi. 


Sikkim Sangram ParMiad leader 
Nar Bahadur Bhandari. 

Sonia Gandhi promised to accord reser¬ 
vation of seats in the Assembly for the 
Nepalis and various ethnic groups. “If the 
Congress(I) comes to power at the Centre, 
it will include the Tamangs, the Gurungs 
and the Rais in the tribal list, while the 
Bhutias and Lepchas will be given their 
own identities,” she said. 

The Congress(I) ruled the State for 
five years from 1974, when Sikkim 
merged with India. It started losing 
strength after the 1979 elections. Nar 
Bahadur Bhandari quit the Congress(I) 
and formed the SSP, which was elected to 
power in 1979. Bhandari ruled for three 
terms, barring a brief break in 1984 when 
the State was under President’s Rule. In 
the 1985 elections, the SSP won 29 of the 
32 seats. Its performance was astounding 
in the 1989 elections, when it got all the 
32 seats. It was in 1993, a year before 
another round of Assembly elections, that 
Pawan Kumar Chamling, a Cabinet 
Minister in the Nar Bah^ur Bhandari 
government, broke away from the SSP to 
form another regional party, the Sikkim 
Democratic Front. The SDF won an 
absolute majority in the 1994 elections. 

For almost four years after his defeat, 
Bhandari, against whom a Central Bureau 
of Investigation (C6I) probe is on, has 
kept a low profile. Lately, he has come out 
of hibernation in a flurry of political activ¬ 
ities. The SSP chief told Frontline that his 
party units in evciy corner of the State had 
been revitalised during the last one year. 
“I have myself toured 31 constituencies 
and found that the people of Sikkim are 
disillusioned with the performance of the 
Chamling government. For the last five 


years, the State has made no progress on 
any front. Moreover, the people are 
unhappy with the SDF’s support to the 
BJD-W coalition at the Centre,” 
Bhandari said. 

At every election meeting, Chamlina 
has launched a frontal attack on Bhandan 
saying that the latter has no moral right to 
contest elections as he faces a CBI charge- 
sheet. The CBI cases against Bhandari, 
relating to the amassing of assets dispro¬ 
portionate to his known sources of income 
and misappropriation of public funds, 
have entered a crucial phase in the special 
court set up for the purpose. Amid attacks 
and counter-attacks, analysts notice one 
significant achievement of the SDF 
Government - lasting its foil term prov¬ 
ing wrong all predictions of its early end. 

Political observers believe that the 
SDF’s support base in the rural areas have 
remained intact. In a bid to win over the 
minority Buddhist Bhutia-Lepcha tribal 
community, who are likely to play a sig¬ 
nificant role in the elections, the party has 
demanded that one more seat be reserved 
for Sikkim in both Houses of Parliament. 
The SDF also demanded that Newars, 
Bahuns, Chhetris, or NBCs and Jogis, 
Sanyasis and Thamis be included in the list 
of other backward castes. If this is done, 
the SDF expects to get the suppon of a siz¬ 
able section of the upper caste Nepalese in 
addition to that of the poor and those 
belonging to the backward communities. 
The fact that Chamling himself belongs to 
the OBC category, which constitutes the 
largest chunk of the electorate, is likely to 
prove to be an advantage to the SDF. 

Nar Bahadur Bhandari is contesting 
from two constituencies - his home con-' 
stituency of Soreng in West Sikkim for a 
fifth time and the Nepalese upper caste- 
dominated Rhenock in East Sikkim. 
Chamling is contesting from his home 
constituency, Damthang, for the fourth 
time in a row. ■ 



V. VENKATESAN 


T he crowd that had gathered at 
Maharajpur’s vast playground kep^ 
looking to the sky. Houn went by, but the 
expect^ helicopter was nowhere in sight. 
A group of Bharatiya Janata Party work- 
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ers lit a bonfire at a corner of the makeshift 
helipad to enable the pilot to identify and 
land near the venue with his star passen¬ 
gers, Vinod Khanna and Hema Malini. 
Some distance away, the security penon- 

? el controlled the surging crowd, and peo- 
le vied to occupy the little space available 
on the roof of a school building to have 
glimpse of their stars. 

A jeep fitted with a mike and a cut¬ 
out of Aral Bchari Vajpayee was readied to 
transport the film personalities to the 
venue of the public meeting. As the arrival 
of the copter was delayed, the crowd lost 
its patience and interest. A group of peo¬ 
ple began debating the outcome of 
Doordarshan’s exit poll. One of them 
remarked that he would not be surprised 
if the G)ngress(I) repeated its November 
1998 performance in the State, which was 
possible owing to the Chief Minister’s 
“effective management of the elections”, 
wryly indicating the possible role of the 
official machinery in the victory. Another 
upepressed confidence in the accuracy of 
the exit poll: the NDA may get a majori¬ 
ty after all, he said. 

The BJP MLA for Maharajpur, 
Ramdayal Ahirwar, was waiting with his 
followers. A drizzle turned into by a down¬ 
pour. The film stars may not arrive, 
moaned a local BJP leader. The crowd dis¬ 
persed. Rains had confined the stars to 
their hotel rooms in Bhopal. 

"A yfAHARAJPUR, an Assembly seg- 
IVIment in the Khajuraho Lok Sabha 
constituency, was one of the many venues 
chosen to close the campaigning for the 
14 constituencies in Madhya Pradesh that 
fyent to the polls on September 18. 

The BJP’s choice of Maharajpur in 
the Vindhya Pradesh region for the star 
blitz was curious. Maharajjpur’s main 
business is cultivation of betel leaves. Pan 
is exported to other countries from here, 
after meeting the domestic demand. The 
Chaurasia community (a Scheduled 
Caste), which is involved in pan-making, 
is traditionally known to have provided 
a fenile ground for the growth of the 
Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh and the 
rest of the Sangh Parivar. The local BJP 
MLA was elected for the fourth succes¬ 
sive time last year from here. No wonder, 
the BJP considers this constituency a safe 
bet. 

However, caste dynamics appear to 
have swallowed the Atal Uhar (wave) here, 
ks in the test of the Vindhya Pradesh 
i^egion, bordering Uttar Pradesh. The BJP 
is tvaging an uphill battle to retain ^e 
Kh;^uralm seat, last held by the firibrand 



Uma Bhartl, BJP candidate for Btiopal. 


leader and Union Minister of State, Uma 
Bharti. Bharti’s decision to contest from 
Bhopal this time has seemingly disap¬ 
pointed the Khajuraho voters. Although 
she had said that she would not be able to 
bear the physical strain of campaigning in 
the predominantly rural constituency, her 
followers and critics suspea that she might 
have sensed defeat in i^ajuraho, in spite 
of the BJP’s remarkable victory in five out 
of eight Assembly constituencies in the 
November 1998 elections. The 
Congress(I) won two seats and the 
Samajwadi Party won one Assembly seat. 
Uma Bharti’s disillusioned followers and 
many voters blame her for not visiting the 
constituency after winning the seat last 
year. 

Uma Bharti’s brother Swamiprasad 
Lodhi, the MLA from Malehara, has 
much clout within the local party unit. 
Through Bharti, Lodhi sought to sideline 
those who opposed him in the party. One 
such person was Baby Raja alias Surendra 
Pracap Singh, who resisted Lodhi’s grow¬ 
ing influence in the region. Baby Raja 
wanted to contest the Assembly elections 
last year, but Uma Bhani and Lodhi influ¬ 
enced the party leadership to deny him 
the ticket. In Ae 1998 Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions, Uma Bharti pacified Baby Raja and 
offered truce by promising him the tick¬ 
et to fight the A^mbly elections. That 
Baby Raja has since left the party and 
joined the Samajwadi Party is cause for 
worry to Uma Bharti. Baby Raja, who was 
a key member of the Sunderial Patwa fac¬ 
tion in the BJP, filed his nomination 
papers for Khajuraho on the Samajwadi 
Party ticket 


I Indeed, Khajuraho ofiftrs an interest- 
I ing spectacle of how parties other than the 
I Congr«s(I) have embraced and rewarded 
5 defectors. Uma Bharti has been replaced 
’ by Akhand Pratap Singjt Yadav, who has 
alienated several of Uma Bharti’s follow¬ 
ers. He was originally in the Janata Oal. 
Within a span of one year, he joined the 
Congress(I) and later the Bahujan Samaj 
Party, only to move on to the BJP. Akhand 
Pratap Yadav was a Minister in die 
Oigvijay Singh Government during his 
first term in office. He is banking on the 
suppon of the Yadavs in the constituen¬ 
cy, although the S.P. and the BSP candi¬ 
date, Umesh Yadav, have also targeted the 
same vote bank. Umesh Yadav was the 
S.P.’s candidate in 1998. He quit the party 
as he was not renominated. 

The Congress(I) candidate, Vinod 
alias Satyavrat Chaturvedi, is contesting 
the Lok Sabha elections for the first time. 
Besides enjoying the support of the minor¬ 
ity communities and the Scheduled 
Castes, Chaturvedi is likely to secure the 
votes of the numerically second-bi^st 
Brahmin community. The absence orrac- 
tion fights in the party with all the groups 
working for his victory, is another advan¬ 
tage. Chaturvedi’s mother, Vidyavati 
Chaturvedi, was elected to the con¬ 
stituency in 1980 and 1984. She lost it to 
Uma Bharti in 1989. Satyavrat’s cam¬ 
paign was aggressive, with the Congress(I) 
putting up several posters and banners. 
The BJP candidate’s posters, by contrast, 
were hardly visible, ^ile Akhand Pratap 
Yadav’s supporters attribute this to his 
eagerness not to exceed the ceiling on 
expenditure fixed by the Election 
Commission, his critics accuse him of 
hoping to win on an ‘Atal wave’ and save 
the money. 

Satyavrat was a Minister in the Arjun 
Singh Government in the 1980s. His 
Cabinet Minister was Digvijay Singh. 
Satyavrat failed to get a berth in the sub¬ 
sequent Digvijay Singh Ministry despite 
being elected from Cnandla in 1993. He 
resigned his Assembly scat in 1997 in 
protest against Digvijay Singh’s foilure to 
implement his proposals to develop the 
constituency. 

Digvijay Singh reportedly persuaded 
Satyavrat to contest the Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions, promising to consider his propos¬ 
als. 

In the neighbouring constituency of 
Damoh, the chances of me BJP candidate. 
Dr. Ramkrishna Kusmaria, who has been 
winning the seat since 1989, arc rated high 
compared to the, Congress(I)’s new face, 
Tilak Sin^ Lodhi. ■ 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 


A slow march to freedom 

Under the protective wings of a U.N.-approved multinational force, East Timor prepares to savour 
freedom from Indonesian rule. 



P. S. SURYANARAYANA 

in Singapore 

I T looked like a snapjhot of a voyage of 
high hopes to enfranchise a people 
yearning for freedom in a desolate spot of 
the earth. It was a smooth-sailing flotilla, 
which bore much of the world’s intentions 
to establish peace as also the material 
means to achieve that goal through a fight 
if need be. And, by dawn on September 
19, it was heading from Darwin in north¬ 
ern Australia to the shores of East Timor, 
the world’s latest independent state-to-bc 
Aboard the missile-guided frigates 
and vessels carrying landing craft were the 
members of an 8,000-strong multina¬ 
tional military force. The expeditionary 
force, led by Australia, had been mandat¬ 
ed by the United Nations Security 
Council to restore peace in East Timor, 
the tiny Indonesian province which voted 
overwhelmingly for a transition towards 
independence in a U.N.-sponsored “pop¬ 
ular consultation” on August 30. 

Chapter 7 of the U.N. Charter pro¬ 
vides for a credible use of ail necessaiy mil¬ 
itary measures to restore peace in a given 
place and thereby maintain international^ 
order. Hence, when the vessels set sail 
from Darwin on September 18, the mis¬ 
sion had a stamp of l^itimacy. 

On September 19, the Australian 
commander of the multinational force, 
Major-General Peter Cosgrove, held a 
preliminary meeting with the Indonesian 
military commander in East Timor, 
Major-General Kiki Syahnakri, in Dili, 
the capital of East Timor. The subjects dis¬ 
cussed were the modalities for inducting 
the U.N.-authotised force (ssdiich is tech- 
nicilly not the same as a U.N. brigade of 
“blue berets”) and a parallel or even a rapid 
pull-out of the Indonesian military units 
from the territory. Speaking of die meet¬ 
ing, Cosgrove hailed the‘‘cooperadvespir- 
it”in which he and his delegation were 
received by Syahrfakri and the “first class 
cooperation”ftom die Indonesian sidef 
Syamiakri said that Jakara would hand 
over its military command over East 
Timor to the multilateral force in a phased 
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Australian troops, part of the muHlnatlonal peacekeeping force, deployed around Dill airport on September 20. 

manner from September 20. It was an I ’HE launch of the military expedition ing large concentrations of displaced peo- 

acknowledgment of some kind that JL was preceded by a “pie-in-the-sky” pie. A silver lining was that the first mercy 

Jakarta would no longer lay claim to East mercy mission for starving Easr Timorese flights were not thwarted either by the sus- 
Timor. refugees who had fled their homes fol- peered “rogue” elements of the Indonesian 

Although Australian Prime Minister lowing extensive violence that was military or the anti-Independence mili- 
John Howard has warned his compatriots unleashed by suspected elements in the tias. 

about the dangers lurking in the way of Indonesian military and their friends in Precise figures of the number of East 
the U.N. mission, in view of the threats thepro-JakartamilitiasofEastTimorafter Timorese killed or displaced or forcibly 
from pro-Indonesia militiamen in East the August 30 vote. Cargo planes, operat- “re-located” across the border in West 
Timor, the mission is expected to last until ing under the aegis of the multinational Timor will be known only after the mul- 
the territory can be put on the course of command, air-dropped food and other tilateral force overcomes resistance from 
independence. essential supplies in areas identified as hav- those unwilling to see the territory slip out 

of Indonesia’s grasp. Indications are that 
a military coalition of at least 23 nations 
will be deployed in East Timor in a cali¬ 
brated fashion, beginning September 20. 

At least one in every five of the 4.5- 
lakh eligible voters of East Timor had 
opted for continued association with 
Indonesia, albeit with enhanced provin¬ 
cial autonomy, while nearly 80 per cent of 
them voted for nothing less than total sov¬ 
ereignty. 

But East Timor’s march to fieedom 
will be a measured one, if the U.N. does 
not suddenly swerve from the path it had 
sketched out, ahead of the August 30 ref¬ 
erendum, in conjunction with Indonesia 
and Ponugal - the former colonial mas¬ 
ters of East Timor which beat a hasty 
retreat from that half-island in the 
Indonesian archipelago in the mid-1970s. 
Encouraged by the Portuguese action and 
flaunting an and-Communist flag, which 
the United States-ied West (excluding 
iBd o n ^h w P fotWMi t B4. Haihfo. (Wtfit) Q«n. VWwnto, chief of the Indonesian Portugal) took note of, Indonesia had 
i W fodlbWf. invad^ and later annexed East Timor. It 
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The Kashmir non-contesU 


fA. SURYANAIAYANA 


T he cons«]uences of the United 
Nations’ unique experiment in 
constitutional engineering in East 
Timor - both the “popular consulta* 
tion” or the vote for selr-determination 
on August 30, and the latest authoriiar 
tion by the Securiw Council fora atoitir 
national military force under Chaj^ 7 
of the U.N. Chatter - can pose a tiM* 
lenge to India’s diplomatic mgentfoy in 
Its quest for a final settlement of the 
Kashmir issue. 

India obviously knofWS how to fend 
off any bid by Pakistan to trivolie East 
Tunor as a millenniwnireve example. 
Despite the IndkePakittan Shimla 
Accord of 1972 and foe Lahore 
Declaration of 1999, rieifoer 
Islamabad’s reflex action of seeking to 
keep Kashmir in U.N. focus nor the 
resultant chaileOge to New Delhi is a 
matter of sutprise. 

For a stSiit, foe Qinton administra¬ 
tion’s catemrical refusal to equate 
Kashmir wifo East Timor is a huge plus 
point for India in fecmg any innovative 
can^>aign that Pakistan may launch on 
foe international stage. In foe prismatic 
wotldviewofU.S. President Bill Clinton, 
there obviously is a refiacove difference 
between East Timor and Kashmir, and 
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It seemed an irony, at a different but 
related ievd, that two Indians were asso¬ 
ciated mfo-foe pre-poQ phase at foe 
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Rathotc, a top civilian police official, 
was entrusted wifo foe task of studying 
foe deployment of international dviifen 
police personnel and otha unarmed 
milUaiy consultants who were to liaise 
with the Indonotu^ security forces for 
the pre-poll arrangements. 
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was not in Jakarta’s strategic self-interest ’ 
to allow a (potentially) free East Timor in 
the midst of foe Indonesian archipelago. , 
It also had in mind foe economic rewards 
of retaining the territoiy In foe process, . 
Indonesia’s military leaders and foot s(^- 
diers - power-brokers under a system ih > 
which foe armed forces had a decisive say 
in domestic politics - antagonised the vast 
majority of East Timorese At foe same 
time they secured a strong pro-Jakana 
constituency in foe territory 

But the Indonesian Government is m 
a dilemma, especially because many ordi¬ 
nary Indonesians in this most populous 
South-East Asian couiftiy with a popula¬ 
tion of over 210 million, aspiring for a 
quick resurgence of democracy in their 
country, are not particularly worried 
about the “defeat” of their Army in East 
Timor They instead hope that foe mili¬ 
tary establishment, long used to ruling the 
roost in Jakarta but now chastened by foe 
East Timor experience, will respect their 
democratic rights This is expected of the 
top Army officials even as they exert ener¬ 
gies to restore their wounded pride by 
seeking to sustain the territorial integrity 
and sovereignty of Indonesia through 
suitable, perhaps more “humane” mea¬ 
sures, in other pockets of separatism 
To say that Jakarta is now up against 
Its nemesis in East Timor is to miss the 
larger international picture of related 
power games For tour days from 
September 9, international political lead¬ 
ers wrestled with the East Timor crisis at 
the Asia Pacific Economic Gmperation 
(APEC) summit in Auckland, New 
Zealand The delicate exercise, catalysed 
by New Zealand, Australia and Canada^ 
was moderated by the United States. The 
resultant diplomatic denouement - the 
U N.’s authorisation of a multinational 
expeditionary force to restore law and 
order in East Timor in a transparent open- 
ended operation - bears the stamp of foe 
world-view of U.S. President Bill Clinton. 

The history of Jakarta’s links svifo East 
Timor and foe hopes and aspirations of 
Indonesians for democracy were, in one 
sense, recognised by Clinton, In taking a 
measured view or foe possible conse¬ 
quences of isolating foe world’s la^t 
Islamic country (as he described 
Indonesia, despite its wish to porttay itself 
as a Muslim-majority state wifo a secular 
society), Clinton recognised foe need to 
“protea” foe^ihtegrity of democracy” 
evetywfoere, indudmg the Indonesia 
heairiand. ^fo foe Indonesians now fec¬ 
mg foe psycholodcal moment of troth 
r^atding a revivu of democracy in foeit 
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East Timorese refugees crowd for food rations supplied by the Indonesian Army as they wait to be evacuated at Dill airport on 
September 19. (Below) In a refugee camp, a woman sleeps with a knife next to her. 
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East Timorese leaders (from left) Xanana Gusmao, Bishop Carlos Belo and Jose Ramos-Horta. The onus of bringing about a 
peaceful resolution of the crisis now lies with them. 


i.t)umry, in rhc wake of their powerful 
Army’s sense of lo%s in [ asi I imor, 
( linton tlitl not opr for a Kosovo-like 
operation m hast I imor Instead he pul 
forward a strategy that aimed at “pressur¬ 
ing" Indonesia to “invite an internation¬ 
al military loree into hast Timor, albeit 
under U N auspiees 

In ehalking out this strategy and ear- 
rying his allies sueh as Australia and New 
Zealand with him, despite their geostrate- 
gie stakes in 1 ast 1 imor, C linton obvi- 
ousl) left the option open for other means 
if Indonesia were to fail to “invite" the 
U N At the same time the U S remained 
in eonstant toueh with the Indonesian 
military chief. General Wiranto, who 
eventually eonsented to sueh an “invita¬ 
tion" from the beleaguered Habibie 
administration 

)cnny Shipley, Ness Zealand Prime 
Minister and the APhC' summit hostess, 
indicated, in reply to a ejuestion from this 
correspondent, that no ultimatum was 
issued to the Habibie Government about 
the possible use of military force outside 
the U N. auspices 

Jakarta responded quite positively to 
the modified Clinton doctrine for the 
globalisation of democracy. Clinton 
made it a point to convey on September 
12, while in Auckland, that even “as the 
eyes of the world are on that tiny place 
(East Timor) today”, the international 
community would have “a strong inter¬ 
est in seeing an Indonesia that is stable, 
prosperous and democratic”. For many 
agitated Indonesians, though, Clinton’s 


coiKcin for democracy in Indonesia per 
se was not the prime issue I he question 
was whether a new Constitution lor hast 
I imor would be drafted by external 
forces They were incensed over the man- 
nei in which Australia, which had accord¬ 


ed recognition for Indonesia’s annexatiot 
of hast 1 imor in 1975, had now taken a 
U-tiiin to Jead the multinational force 
Violent protests on the streets of Jakarta 
followed the passage of the U N Security 
C’ouncil resolution The demonstrators 


Students protest against foreign Intervention In East Timor In front of a U.N. office 
building In Jakarta on September 4. One of them holds a cut-out of President Clinton 
with a hat Inscribed “netHSolonlallsm''. 
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were no less angry with the United 
Kingdom, whieh had given diplumatie 
sanctuary to the charismatic leader of the 
Fast Timorese independence movement, 
Xanana Cusmao, as soon as he was 
released from piison by the Indonesian 
iiuthorities after the August iO referen¬ 
dum Gusmao, who is eager to work foi 
reconciliation among the warring factions 
within Fast 1 imor as also between that 
territory and Indonesia, later left the 
British embassy in Jakarta for an undis¬ 
closed destination 

Some extremist Islamist elements in 
Indonesia have even pledged to wage a 
holy war against the multinational fortes 
Therefore, the onus of a peaceful denoue¬ 
ment in Fast 1 imor lies with Gusmao and 
other East Fimorcse le.iders like Jose 
Ramos-Horta and Bishop Carlos Bclo 
besides the U N and the miiltination il 
forte 

I he multinational forte is led by and 
tonsists of troops mainly from Australia 
lover 4,500 out of tht initially planned 
total of between 7,000 and 8,000) 
Besides Ntw /ealand, C anada and 
Britain, the toalition tonsists of some 
South-Fast Asian nations as well While 
the U S association is confined to non 
combat logistics of a sophisticated kind 
several other countiits, such as Pakistan, 
Bangladesh, Fiji, Argentina and Bia/il, 
have offered to send troops to augment the 
oiigmal tore group I 



■ WORLD AFFAtRS 


The role of the West 

The Western nations, with whose tacit support East Timor was 
subjugated by Indonesia, have changed their tune. 


JOHN CHERIAN _ _ 

T FIF long-suffering people of East 
1 imor finally have some reasons to be 
optimistic On September 20, the first 
unit ofa multinational peacekeeping forte 
landed in the strife-torn territory with a 
mandate to trush a campaign of terror 
unleashed when 1 ast I imor voted loi 
independtnce from Indonesia three weeks 
earlier Meanwhile the Indonesian 
(Government started a gradual pull-oui ol 
Its troops I he tommander of tht 
Indonesi in troops in Fast Timor had said 
that the pull out could take less than a 
week but there ate also reports from 
jakaita which indicate that influential sec 
tions of the Indontsian establishment not 
yti rttontiled to the dramatic turn of 
events want a military presence in East 
1 imoi for some more time A quick pull 
out would further inflame domestic pub- 
ht opinion, which has generally viewed 
the leccnt events as a breach of the toun 
trys sovereignty Fven more galling for 
the Indonesians is the fact that the 
United Nations-approved peacekeep¬ 
ing force IS to be headed by Australia 
1 he bulk ol the force will comprise 
Australian troops 1 he few Asian 
countries that have reluctantly pledged 
to contribute are sending only a token 
number 1 he Indonesian Government 
had wanted a predominantly Asian 
peacekeeping force But the rapid pate 
of events m early September, coupled 
with the reluctance of many of 
Indonesia’s Asian neighbours to take 
the initiative, left Jakarta with very few 
alternatives And in the ultimate analy¬ 
sis, the ham-handed and brutal way in 
which the Indonesian Government 
handled the Timor issue has left it with 
few sympathisers in the international 
community The U N Security 
Council chided Indonesia in early 
September for failing “to stem the 
uncontrolled violence” aher East 
Timor overwhelmingly voted for inde¬ 
pendence. 

But what IS highly suspicious is the 
key role assigned to Australia in the 


peacekeeping force and the blueprint that 
the West has for the region Australia had 
been painstakingly preparing foi such a 
role in E.ist 1 imor By the end of August, 
5,()()() troops were alieady in plate in the 
city of Darwin, only an hour and a half 
flving rime to Dili, the I ast 1 imorese cap¬ 
ital 1 he Austiahan effort to get into Fast 
1 imor at the earliest was evidenr from the 
veiy outset 

Austtaha, like other leading propo¬ 
nents of speedy military intervention 
todav, has been deeply involved with 
Indonesia ever suite tht Suharto regime 
sent in Its Armv in 1975 to subdue bru¬ 
tally the Timoicse people when they were 
on the verge of cl( jute independence I he 
Central Intclligcnct Agency (( lA) and 
othei Westein inrelligenie agencies were 
fiillv aware ol the Indonesian Army’s 
moves 1 he top Australian Defence 
Signals Directoritc (DSD) base near 
Darwin had inteieepied Indonesia’s mill 
rary and intelligence communications and 
passed it on to the C lA and M16 (the 



President Bill Clinton. The U.S. is 
posing as a champion of human rights 
and decolonisation In the region. 
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British Intelligence agency) under treaty 
arrangements. The Australian 
Government was in fact aware of 
Suharto's inva.siun plans four months 
before the Indonesian troops marched 
into Dili. Gough Whitlam, the 
Australian Prime Minister, had told 
Suharto in 1974 itself when the 
Portuguese were on the verge of leaving 
their colony, that Hast Timor should be 
part of Indonesia as it did not have the 
economic resources to be a viable, inde¬ 
pendent state. 

The Australian High Gommissioner 
to Indonesia at that time, Richard 
Woolcott, had sent a mes.sagc to his gov¬ 
ernment four months before the inva¬ 
sion arguing the Indonesian point of 
view and the need for Australian public 
opinion to be “assisted” and urging that 
the Government show Indonesia “pri¬ 
vate” understanding with regard to 
“their problems”. “We do not want to 
become apologists tor Indonesia. I know 
I am recommending a pragmatic rather 
than a principled stand but that is what 
national interest and foreign policy is all 
about...”, he went on to add. 

The Timorese were expendable in 
1975 when Indonesia was under the bru¬ 
tal and corrupt dictatorship of Gen. 
Suharto. Australia’s major objective then 
was to ensure that its neighbourhood 
remained stable so that Australian mining 
companies could start exploiting the rich 
gas and oil reserves in the I ndonesian arch¬ 
ipelago. In 1979, Australia went ahead 
and gave de jure recognition to the 
Indonesian annexation of East Timor, the 
first and only country to break interna¬ 
tional ranks. Indonesia and Australia 
finalised the Timor Gap Treaty in 1989, 
splitting the mineral reserves between 
themselves. 

The then British Ambassador to 
Indonesia was even more forthright. In his 
cable to his superiors in London in 1975. 
he stressed that it was in Britain’s interests 
that Indonesia “absorb the territory as soon 
and unobtrusively as possible”. The British 
Government under Margaret I'hatcher 
signed a series of lucrative arms deals with 
the Suharto regime. One of the beneficia¬ 
ries of the deals was Thatcher’s son. 
According to Western journalists who cov¬ 
ered East Timor in the 1980s, British-made 
Hawk fighter jets which were sold to the 
Suharto regime were used with devastating 
accuracy against Frctelin guerilla targets by 
the Indonesian Air Force, causing hun¬ 
dreds of casualties among civilians. 

The U.S. Secretary of State, Henry 
Kissinger, also signalled to Jakarta that the 



Australian Prime Minister John Howard. His 
country's agenda on East Timor Is suspect. 

United States would not object to an 
Indonesian invasion of'l'imor. In fact, two 
days before the invasion. President Gerald 
Ford and Kissinger were the guests of 
Suharto, despite having been fully aware 
of the impending invasion. Kissinger 
rationalised that an independent East 
Timorese state with a Communist gov¬ 
ernment in the Indonesian archipelago, 
was unthinkable. (Deep sea trenches near 
the Timor coast are used by U.S. nuclear 
submarines travelling between the Pacific 
and the Indian oceans and the U.S. was 
not ready to risk their control falling into 
the hands of a potentially Communist 
country.) 

The leadership of the guerilla organi¬ 
sation Fretilin, which spearheaded the lib¬ 
eration struggle against the Portuguese, 
had a left orientation, like the People’s 
Liberation Movement of Angola (MPLA) 
in Angola and the Mozambique 
Liberation Front (FRELIMO) in 
Mozambique, which were also engaged in 
overthrowing the yoke of Portuguese colo¬ 
nialism. While invading East Timor, the 
I ndonesian generals had also sought to jus¬ 
tify their actions by describing the popu¬ 
lar Fretelin interim administration as 
“Communist”. When the Indonesian 
Army went on a killing spree in East 
Timor, the U.S. Government increased its 
supply of arms to Indonesia despite the 
U.N. General Assembly passing a resolu¬ 
tion “strongly deploring” Indonesia’a 
aggression and asking it to withdraw its 
troops "without delay”. The U.N. 
Security Council had also demanded of 
“all states to respect the territorial integri- 


< ty of East Timor”. But the U.S. State 
S Department was busy sabotaging the 
5 will of the international community. 
i The U.S. Ambassador to the U.N. at 
^ that time, Daniel Patrick Moynihan, 
wrote: “The Department of Sta:Cj 
desired that the U.N. prove utterly inef-’ 
fcctive. This task was given to me and 1 
carried it forward with no inconsider¬ 
able success”. 

It was the tacit support of the 
Western nations that allowed Indonesia 
to invade East I'imor in the first place. 
Now that there is no fear of East Timor 
becoming another Cq|)a. the U.S. and 
its main surrogate in the region, 
Australia, are posing as champions of 
human rights and decolonisation. 

The peacekeeping force under 
Australian com mand is expected to num- 
Irer 7,000 in the initial stages. President 
Bill Clinton has announced that the U.S. 
would send 200 .soldiers and heavy 
equipment. The British are sending 250 
Gurkhas to the peace enforcement contini 
gent that is authorised by the U.N. Security 
Council to “use all necessary means” to 
restore law and order. A total of 23 coun¬ 
tries have so far given their commitment to 
participate in the force. Some countries 
such as India have not yet made up their 
minds. India has always viewed the issue of 
East Timor as an issue of “decolonisation” 
but some in the corridors of power feel that 
the events in East Timor could be viewed 
as a precedent for intervention in the 
domestic affairs of a country. The U.S. 
State Department spokesman went out of 
his way to allay New Delhi’s fears by say¬ 
ing that there cannot be any comparison 
between Kashmir and East Timor. 

T here is a nationalist surge in 
Indonesia as illustrated by the popu¬ 
larity of Megawati Sukarnoputri, who is 
tipped to be the next President. The loss 
of East Timor has not gone down well with 
her supporters. She herself has refused to 
endorse the decision of the Habibie 
Government to recognise the reality. The 
people hold the powerful Indonesian 
Army responsible for the dramatic turn of 
events. They fear that the restive provinces 
of Aceh and Irian Jaya may be next in line 
for secession. More and more provinces 
are demanding autonomy from 
Indonesia. The gamble of Suharto and the 
military in 1975 has now backfired and 
the present retreat is an admission that the 
invasion was not a success. The domestici 
backlash-in the coming months is likely to 
affect the Army’s ability to influence the 
country’s internal affairs. ■ 
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■ UPDATE 

Arrest of a terrorist 


T he Coimbatore police arrested in Madurai on September 
^ 7 Zahir F-iussain, one of the 180 persons charge-sheeted in 

connection with the blasts in C'oimbatore between February 
14 and February 17, 1998. Coimbatore City Police 
Commissioner K. Radhakrishnan said that Zahir Hu-ssain (30) 
was the brain behind the activities of Al-Umma, a banned ter¬ 
rorist organisation, which h.as been blamed for the blasts that 
killed 58 persons. Also arrested with Zahir Hussain was Siddiq 
Ali (23), another accused in the case. While Zahir Hussain alias 
Abdul Anuz belongs to Kollcngode in Kerala, .Siddiq Ali alias 
Sultan belongs to Melappalayam in Tirunclvcli. Zahir Hussain 
carried a reward of Rs.2 lakhs on his head. 

Nineteen explosions shook Coimbatore during the run-up 
to the 1998 Htk Sabha elections. The first of them took place 
February 14, near the venue of an election meeting which was 
to be addressed by Bharatiya Janata I’.irty leader L.K. Advani. 
Seven human bombs, all members ot Al-Umma, were to tar¬ 
get Advani. 

Radhakrishnan said that Zahir Hussain was an expert bomb- 
maker and that it was under his guidance that 40 hox-bombs 
and about 100 pipe-bombs used in the explosions were made. 
1 le h.ad personally made many bombs. Top police officials said 
he had obtained the PEK (Plastic Explosives, Kirkee) from 
Abdul Naser Mahdani, chairman. People’s Democratic Party 
of Kerala, which were to be used by human bombs that were 
to target Advani. Zahir Hussain had been as.sociated with Al- 


Umma from 1990 and enjoyed the confidence of its founder- 
president S.A. Rasha, who has been named the first accused in 
the blasts case. He had links with fundamentalist organisations 
in Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh and 
Maharashtra. 

Police officials said that he was involved in a series of mur¬ 
ders and explosions. The incidents included the stabbing to 
death of Hindu Munnani activist Veera Siva in Coimbatore on 
August 29, 1989, the murder of P. Rajagopalan, Hindu 
Munnani State president in Madurai on October 10, 1994, the 
blast in the Hindu Munnani office at Chennai in 1995, the 
stabbing to death of a Hindu Munnani activist, Ramji, near 
Chennai in 1996 and the murder of Dr. V. Sridhar, president 
of the Tiruchi unit of the BjP on February 2, 1999. Zaliir 
Hussain was also linked to a huge stockpile of bombs and 
weapons found in a house at Kodiingaiyur in Chennai in 1996. 

Police officials .said that Zahir Hussain planted bombs near 
police cstablLshments in Tiruchi, Coimbatore and Chennai in 
the last week of May 1999. T'hc.se bombs were made by him 
in Madurai and despatched to the three cities, according to the 
police. 

Siddiq Ali, a confidant of Zahir Hussain, was allegedly 
involved in the murder of Arumugham at Tirunelvcli, the triple 
murder of Dr. Selvakumar, flower vendor Kannappan and tai¬ 
lor Sankar in August 1997 at Melappalayam and the murder 
of Dr. Sridhar at Tiruchi. Radhakrishnan .said that the arrest 
of these two persons “has broken the back of Al-Umma”. I 

T.S. Subramanian 


Beedi fad 

W ARNING of a worrisome new trend in youth smoking, 
Massachu-setts health officials lecently released the United 
State’s first official study on the prevalence among teenagers of 
smoking skinny, sweet-flavoured and highly potent cigarettes 
called beedis that are hand-rolled in India and faddishly pop¬ 
ular among young Americans. 

^ The study, whose results arc rather approximate bccau.se 
they were not based on a rigorously random sample, found that 
of the 642 teenagers in the Boston inner city surveyed, 40 per 
cent had tried a beedi, nearly 16 per cent smoked beedis cur¬ 
rently and nearly 8 per cent were “heavy users” who had smoked 
more than 100. “These are very disturbing findings that I believe 
have national importance,” said Massachusetts Public Health 
Commissioner Howard Koh. 

The .State Department of Public Health also announced 
that a separate study it undertook on the content of beedis 
found that, contrary to the seeming natural innocence of their 
leaf-wrapped looks, beedis could contain five times the tar and 
three rimes the nicotine of conventional cigarettes. 

The beedi fad particularly concerns health officials and 
opponents of smoking because they say beedis seem tailor-made 
to attract young smokers. Beedis are often cheaper than con¬ 
ventional cigarettes, and they arc available in more than a dozen 
flavours, including mint and strawberry. 

The trouble is not only the appeal of the flavours, Alyonik 
iHrushow, director of the Tobacco Free Project of the San 
Francisco Public Health Department, said, but also the mis¬ 
apprehensions of many young people about the cigarettes them¬ 
selves. “A lot of youth are not aware that beedis actually contain 


more nicotine than regular cigarettes,” she said. “Because they’re 
wrapped in a leaf and sort of .sold as being natural, they think 
that it’s somehow safer, and it’s almost like a little underground 
sort of behaviour.” Because beedis resemble marijuana joints, 
some young smokers enjoy an extra air of rebellion when they 
puff them in public; beedis also tend to go out frequently 
because the leaf they are rolled in does not burn well, requir¬ 
ing frequent re-lighting and deep inhaling that add to what 
some sec as an impressive ritual. 

A survey of stores, done in 1998 by teenagers at the Tobacco 
Free Project, found that beedis were significantly easier for 
under-age smokers to buy than conventional c/garettes and that 
most packs failed to carry the usual warning label of the dan¬ 
gers of tobacco. The teenagers have complained to the Federal 
Trade Commission and the U..S. Customs Service, Hrushow 
said. 

Health officials said that the Boston survey was only a begin¬ 
ning, statistically, because it was carried out on a “convenient” 
sample of youth - teenagers who were willing to speak when 
approached in inner-city Boston neighbourhoods - rather than 
a carfully random sample. “The.se results will have to be sup¬ 
ported in follow-up studies,” Koh said. 

Two young anti-smokinng advocates who helped perform 
the Boston survey, Jwuannita Core and Jennifer Veerasammy, 
said that when they asked teenagers why they smoked beedis, 
the answers often included a fondness for the head-rush the 
potent cigarettes produced. The replies, Core said, also includ¬ 
ed “they taste better”: “they were cheaper”; they were safer and 
easier to buy than cigarettes.” And some said, “I like the flavour.” 
■ 

New York Times Service 
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■ UPDATE 


Carnage in eastern Sri Lanka 

A s September 18 dawned in eastern Sri Lanka, a total of 50 
Sinhalese villagers, men, women and thildren, lay dead. The 
innoeent villagers, residing in a nebulous zone in a linguistieal- 
ly polarised island-nation, were hacked to death in their sleep, 
reportedly by members of the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam 
(LTFE). An otherwise silent night was shattered by the killing- 
spree. 

Gonagala division of Ampara district, bordering Batticaloa 
district, bore the brunt of the attack by the LTTE. The hacked 
remains of 14 persons in (ihilaw Bund village were a sad sight. 
Butchered and chopped, the remains spoke of the intensity of 
the attack by the cadres of the LTTE. 

A dissected palm in front of a pulverised skull was the final 


act of protection a middle-aged man had desperately sought 
before he was butchered. In the same room, barely a few feet 
away lay an overturned cot, under which one could see the body 
of a boy, perhaps not yet into his teens, ‘sleeping’ in a pool of 
blood. Next to him was a severely hacked body of a teenager. 
Both appeared to have been sleeping on the cot when they were 
butchered. 

Hcrath Premasiri was the lone survivor of his family. The 
living room of his house was a veritable moigue. Walking across 
the blood-splattered floor one came across mutilated and hacked 
bodies. Twelve houn after the cold-blooded murders the remains 
awaited the arrival of judicial authorities with body-tags written 
out in paper and strapped around their wrists. 

Of the 50 villagers hacked to death, 46 hailed from Gonagala. 
Of these, 14 were children. A total of 31 men and 15 women 
were done to death. No firearms were reportedly used by the 
killers as they “preferred the silence of the night” to operate. Two 


villagers each were killed from two other hamlets. 

While no information is available on the number of attack¬ 
ers, details provided by some of the villagers indicated the pres¬ 
ence of women cadres as well. Defence authorities estimate tha] 
the number of attackers could have been about 10, going by the 
magnitude of the deaths. The attackers had apparently arrived 
from nearby Batticaloa district, parts of which were under LTTE 
control. Going by previous incidents and the cold-blooded trail 
left behind, the hand of the Tigers in the killing does not appear 
to be in doubt. 

The immediate provocation for this attack appeared to be 
an aerial bombing on September 15 by the Sri I.anka Air Force 
of Puthukudiyiruppu, a Tamil village, killing ^2 Tamil people. 
While the incident was reported by the LITE and confirmed 
by the International Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC), the 
Sri Lankan defence authorities had 
2 denied it. They continue to maintain 
I that the Puthukudiyiruppu bombings 
I were “on selected and positively identi- 
1 fied LTTE targets” and say that the 
! ICR(' was known to have made mis- 
’ takes in the past. 

’ President C^handrika Kumaratung."|, 
expressing “shock at the massacre”, said 
that the act, committed at a time when 
the “Government is doing all possible 
efforts to solve the two-decade-long eth¬ 
nic crisis in the island, was not accept¬ 
able to any civilised society.” Assuring 
the Government’s “assistance to the 
families of the victims,” she “called upon 
political and civil authorities to take all 
measures to restore normalcy and pro¬ 
vide protection for the affected areas.” 

Deputy Defence Minister Gen. 
Anuruddha Ratwatte, who visited the 
affected areas along with the Army 
Commander and the Chief of the Air 
Force, condemned the .act as “dastard¬ 
ly” and “carried out by a set of cow¬ 
ards.” He said the LTTE was “acting 
in desperation” and was “taking 
revenge” for military setbacks in the 

Vanni area. 

Reacting to the massacre, the Parliamentary leader of the 
Tamil United Liberation Front (TULF), Joseph Pararajasingham, 
did not fail to mention the bombing of Puthukudiyiruppu. While 
“condemning the murder of innocent civilians” in Ampara, 
Pararajasingham in a letter to the President said, “When your 
Excellency’s air force bombed the Puthukudiyiruppu village in 
Mullaitivu last Wednesday, killing 22 innocent Tamils, your 
Excellency neither expressed grief nor conveyed your sorrow.” 
This “contrasting behaviour” he said “has gone to reinforce in 
the minds of the Tamil people that your Excellency too have 
decided to follow the same communal path of your predeces¬ 
sors.” 

While much blood has been shedln the decades-long sepa¬ 
ratist strife, this month’s killings were the extreme manifestation^ 
of deeper maladies which come in the way of well-intentioned 
peace-makers and liberal political leaders. ■ 

K5. Samhandan 



A Sinhalese woman grieves the death of her tamlly members on September 18. 
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■ COVER STORY 

PEOPLE’S CHINA AT 50 

As a celebration of state, the accent of the festivities that mark the half century of the People's Republic 
of China is on the achievements of the past 20 years - of the post-Mao Zedong era of reform which 
made China the fastest-growing economy of the world and a player of global consequence. 

MIRA SINHA BHATTACHARJEA avoided going the Soviet way. Other mes- al consequence. But no survey of the five 

“ sages will highlight the achievements of decades of the PRC can ignore Mao 

A GRAND parade at Tiananmen these 50 years not only in the indices of Zedong, for he was both China’s tevolu- 
Square, and functions all over the economic and state power but also in tionaryandChina’snationalist,/>irr«f«/- 
country, will mark the celebration of a half terms of living standards. In short, this lence. When victory in the civil war was 
century of China’s existence as the anniversary will celebrate the ftict that won, and the new state was founded, Mao 
People’s Republic of China (PRC). The China, having ‘stood up’, as Mao Zedong as leader of China’s millions promised to 
festivities, to which no foreign guests have so proudly announced on the founding of bring to a close the long century of China’s 
been invited, will undoubtedly convey the PRC on October 1,1949, now stands ‘humiliation’ by imperialist powers, 
strong messages to the people of China upright, sturdy and tall in the world of includingjapan. He promised to unite the 
and to the watching world. Some of these states. nation and the state and set it on the path 

messages will confirm that the As a celebration of state, the accent to wealth and powet and to a standing of 

Communist Party of China (CPC) still of the festivities will fell heavily on the equality among the nations. No single 
plays the central and leading role in achievements of the past 20 years, that is, imperidism had dispossessed China of its 
Chinese politics, that the third-generation of the post-Mao Zedong era of reform sovereignty, it never was hilly a colony as 
team led by President Jiang Zemin is in which made China the fastest-growing Indiawas. Only Japan thought of making 
control, and that China has successfully economy ofthe world and a player of glob- the whole ofChina its colony. Its invasion 
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(Facing page) Premier Zhu Rong|l 
speaks at a banquet In Beijing on 
September 30 to mark the Inauguration 
of ceremonies In connection with the 
50th anniversary of the founding of the 
People’s Republic of China. The 
anniversary will buttress the fact that 
50 years after It was founded, the PRC 
stands upright, sturdy and tall In the 
world of states. (Above) At Tiananmen 
Square on October 1,1949, Mao 
Zedong announces the founding of the 
Republic. (Right) President Jiang Zemin 
addresses a gathering of the 1999 
Global Forum In Shanghai on 
September 27. 

and aggression against China in the 1930s 
provided the conditions for Mao to 
entwine anti-Japanese nationalism and 
anti-imperialism into the compelling 
dynamic of the Chinese Nation^ 
Revolution. China’s Revolution, there¬ 
fore, did not confront the 19th century 
imperialist poweis, especially Britain, 
which had opened its century of humilia¬ 
tion with the Opium War of 1840. It con¬ 
fronted, instead, the new imperialists of 
the 20th century - first Japan and, after 
its defeat in 1945, the oilier new imperi¬ 
alist, the United States. 

To stand up - united, strong and 


equal with the powers - was a promise that 
history would have demanded of any gov¬ 
ernment that may have come to power in 
Beijing. The CPC, on this anniversary, 
can claim to have fulfilled these promises 
in the main. Of the three territories that 
remained outside the jurisdiction of 
Beijing after 1949, Hong Kong was 
returned to China in a remarkably smooth 
transition under the innovative one-coun- 


yi 


try, two-systems formula, and so will be 
Macao by the end of this year. It was often 
said that the Chinese leadership had pri¬ 
vately decided on 2005 as the outside year 
for the peaceful reunification of Taiwan - 
to which that formula was first offered - 
with the mainland. But developments 
since the missile crisis in the Taiwan Strait 
in 1995 and,'more recendy, a few months 
ago have set up serious roadblocks. If 







President Lee Teng-hui of Taiwan con¬ 
tinues to describe cross-Strait relations as 
between two equal states, he risks making 
the one-plus-two formula, as well as the 
whole question of reunification, danger¬ 
ously redundant. The new situation will 
involve the U.S. more directly and could 
delay indefinitely a resolution of the 
Taiwan problem. This is one success that 
the CPC would have liked to have claimed 
at this anniversary. Instead, it represents a 
serious setback for the Chinese 
Government, and raises new tensions in 
the Asia-Pacific region. 

T he other two promises made to the 
nation on the founding of the state 
have been more or less fulfilled. In its 
search for equality, as for wealth and 
power, China had set its sights on the rich¬ 
est and the most powerful country, name¬ 
ly the U.S. It was also the U.S. that had 
denied the PRC’s existence as an interna¬ 
tional entity, treating Taiwan as China, 
for 23 years. Appropriately, therefore, it 
was President Clinton who symbolically 
conferred, as it were, ‘equality’ on China 
during his first summit meeting with 
President Jiang Zemin in 1997 in 
Washington. The Beijing summit the next 
year confirmed China’s new status and 
considered establishing a ‘strategic’ part¬ 
nership between the two countries. This 
suggests that China, already a permanent 
member of the United Nations Security 
Council, may envisage a diplomatic reach 
beyond its Asian region. However, it still 
has a long way to go before it can - if it 
ever will - acquire sinews of power to 
match those of the U.S. 

Nevertheless, China’s economic sta¬ 
tistics testify to the giant strides it has 



5 taken in these five decades towards acquir- 
5 ing wealth and power with an average 
2 annual growth rate of 9.8 per cent over 
I these decades. China weathered the recent 
I Asian financial crisis without devaluing its 
5 currency, and its economy grew at a 
5 respectable 7.8 per cent during the peri- 
I od. In 1997 its gross domestic product 
“ (GNP) reached $1,055 billion, making it 
in terms of purchasing power parity (PPP) 
the third largest economy in the world. 
Per capita income rose to $860, having 
doubled over the past decade; adult liter¬ 
acy rose to 87 per cent; and average life 
expectancy rose to 70 yejrs. In the years 
from 1985 China attracted upwards of 
$140 billion in direct foreign investment 
and accumulated foreign exchange 
reserves of $120 billion and a trade sur¬ 
plus with the U.S. of about $40 billion. It 
also became the world’s 11th largest trad¬ 
ing state. 

These are impressive figures. But the 
goal before China is modest - to reach the 
income levels of middle-ranking countries 
such as France and Italy by the middle of 
the coming century. Actually the goal is 
far from modest, for it aims to provide all 
its 1.2 billion people with the comforts 
and living standards of those countries. 
China still has a long way to go before it 
can achieve this goal. 

Nevertheless, at the end of the 20th 

Deng Xiaoping brought order to the 
nation after the unsettled conditions 
during the Cultural Revolution. He also 
represented continuity with the 
Revolution, with the party organisation 
and with Mao. (Below, left) President 
Jiang with Premier Zhu Rong|l. (Below, 
right) Vice-President Hu JIntao, 
considered the man of the future. 
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The Chinese flag Is raised as the Union Jack Is lowered at the ceremony to mark the 
handover of Hong Kong from Britain to China, In July 1997. 


century, China is no longer the ripe melon 
ready to be carved up by the imperialist 
powers that it was at the end of the 19th 
century. Instead, the present leaders could 
. borrow from Zhou Enlai a description of 
\ China today. China, he said in 1975, was 
like a piece of tough meat, difficult to chew 
on or to swallow. 

E ven if the 50th anniversary is, in 
essence, a celebration of state and not 
of‘socialism’, much of the credit for what 
the state is today must still go to Mao the 
nationalist. As a nationalist Mao led the 
millions of China. As a Marxist, however, 
he led a party that comprised, at that time, 
only a mere 5 per cent of the population. 
With this limited tool he undertook the 
awesome task of building socialism in the 
country from a peasant and backward 
base. Constantly aware of being in the 
minority, Mao made ‘serve the people’ 
(not just the proletariat), the raison d’etre 
of the party and the state and made the 
^ test of such service an incremental increase 
in the basic necessities of life for all the 
Chinese people. Building a strong state 
and serving the people were two separate 


and often conflicting items on the agen¬ 
da. At best they were linked by the choice 
of means employed by the party in man¬ 
aging the large society and increasing its 
productivity. 

In the mid-1960s, fearful that the 
party was beginning to serve itself rather 
than the people, Mao called for the over¬ 
throw of the party leadership and organi¬ 
sation. The famous big character poster 
that urged ‘bombard the headquarters’ 
launched the disastrous Cultural 
Revolution (C.R.). In the desperate hyper¬ 
bole of those heady days, the C.R. was pre¬ 
sented as an attempt to touch people’s 
souls, to bring about a sudden transfor¬ 
mation of outlook and values in society, 
more in keeping with socialism. But Mao 
was in the minority even within the party. 
It was almost a foregone conclusion that 
Mao would fail, as he did, in this desper¬ 
ate gamble. His failure also heralded the 
end of the socialist effort in China, despite 
its present use as a signboard, to proclaim 
identity - that is, a socialist China build¬ 
ing a socialist market economy, and so on. 

Mao’s portrait still looks out over 
Tiananmen Square and the 50th anniver¬ 


sary festivities. But his contribution to the 
building of the state will in all probabili¬ 
ty not be acknowledged. Yet Mao’s con¬ 
tribution was not negligible, and needs to 
be recalled for it laid the base from which 
Deng Xiaoping’s reforms could take off. 
To list a few of his contributions: At the 
end of the Mao era, China was debt-free; 
oil resources (not revealed by Soviet 
prospecting) were discovered and exploit¬ 
ed; the nuclear programme proceeded 
apace; land reform had been thorough and 
recovery had been made in agriculture. 

Externally also China had made sig¬ 
nificant and strategic gains. Its 23-year- 
long period of isolation in the world ended 
with its acquiring a seat in the U.N. and 
its diplomatic recognition by the devel¬ 
oped countries - on its own terms. This 
meant the de-recognition of Taiwan and 
the promise by other countries that rela¬ 
tions with that island would henceforth be 
conducted only at sub-diplomatic levels. 
The crowning act in this drama of undo¬ 
ing the past was the ‘private’ visit of 
President Richard Nixon to China in 
1972. That journey by the most powerful 
leader of the world to what was an ‘enemy’ 
country for 23 years, to be received by the 
man and a system he had threatened to 
destroy, and to a country which 
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The architect of ‘new China’ 

JOHN CHERIAN backbone of the Chinese Revolution. tive. Between 1928 and 1933, the 

- The Communist Party suffered a Communist Party’s membership in 

AO ZEDONG IS no doubt one of scries of setbacks between 1921, when the China swelled from 40,000 to 300,000. 
the greatest of leaders who strode party was founded, and 1927. Chiang During the same period, the Communist 
the world stage in the 20th century. The Kai-shek’s forces violently crushed the army’s strength grew to 100,000. Chu 
architect of the Communist Revolution urban-based National Democratic Teh, a former warlord, and his forces 
in China, he presided over the country’s Revolution and an attempt by industrial joined hands with Mao. Chu Teh became 
destiny for 27 years. Maoist ideology workers, who constituted a very small the Commander of the Red Army and 
may have been put on the backburner proportion of the population then, to was Mao’s comrade-in-arms during the 
now, but the leaders of today’s China ignite a revolution between 1925 and 21yearsofrevolutionarywarfarethatfol- 
acknowledge the role of Mao in building 1927. The failure oftwo revolutions side- lowed. , 

and consolidating the revolution. Many lined the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. Alarmed by the growth and popular- 
leading economists and Sinologists have After 1927 the revolution shifted to the ity of the Communist Party, the 
forecast that China will become an eco- countryside, where Maoist ideology Nationalist Government of Chiang Kai- 
nomic superpower in the next three thrived, and it triumphed ultimately. shek, launched a fierce military offensive 
decades. It was Mao’s insistence on self- After conducting some investigations aimed at destroying Mao’s military base 
reliance during the first three decades onhisown, Mao wrote in 1927 a report, in Kiangsi province, where Mao had pro- 

after liberation that enabled China to the key elements of which was to consti- claimed the creation of the Kiangsi 

withstand Western attempts to rein it in tute his lifelong conviction - that it was Soviet, a Communist republic. For three 
militarily and hamper its economic the rural areas that would be the key cen- years, the Communists administered a 
growth. Small wonder then that the tres of revolution not only in C^hina but territory of 15,000 square miles. The 

Chinese people give Mao the credit for all over the world. Mao predicted that the CPC was advised by the Comintern, an 

creating the “new China”. power of peasants would “bury imperial- organisation of world Communist par- 

Mao was born in Hunan province on ism and militarism”. In a celebrated pas- ties, against conceding any territory to the 
December 26,1893. He was the eldest of sage in the report, Mao emphasises that Kuomintang. This strategy, however, 
four children - three sons and a daugh- only “armed struggle” can bring about backfired, and in order to avoid a mili- 

ter. His father, a dispossessed peasant, genuine change. “A revolution is not a tary rout the Communists, under Mao’s 

joined the army to escape poverty. His dinner party, or writing an essay, or paint- leadership broke through the 

stint in the army made him relatively rich. ing a picture, or doing embroidery; it can- Kuomintang enci rclement and embarked 

From the beginning, Mao had the mak- not be so refined, so leisurely and gentle, on the epic Long March. The March, one 
ings of a radical. He was against his so temperate, kind, courteous, restrained of the most heroic episodes in history, 
father’s profiteering ways. and magnanimous. A revolution is an dramatically changed the course of 20th 

Mao completed formal education at insurrection, an act of violence by which century history, 

the age of 25. He passed out of an insti- one class overthrows another.” The March, which lasted from 

tution that trained teachers. While he was Mao’s strategy and tactics were effec- October 1934 to October 1935, saw Mao 

there, he participated actively in the 
country’s nascent revolutionary move- | 
ment. One of the early supporters of the S 
Russian Revolution was Li Ta-chao, a 5 
librarian at Beijing University. He, along | 
with some progressive-minded people, 
started a Society for the Study ofMarxism 
in 1920, which was the forerunner of the 
Communist Party of China (CPC). Li 
employed Mao, who was one of its mem¬ 
bers, as an assistant. 

Mao was part of a group of young 
intellectuals in the CPC and began 
organising revolutionary activities in 
1921. It was in the mid-1920s that Mao 
b^an to realise that tremendous revolu¬ 
tionary dynamism could be unleashed by 
mobilising China’s vast, impoverished 
population. Although both Lenin and 
Stalin had recognised that peasants could 
play a revolutionary role in underdevcl- 

, oped areas, Mao was the first to propose In 1947, Mao loads comradoadn-anna to tha northam Shaanxi provInca, flrom 
. t^t the peasantry was potentially the wharo thoy continuod to diract the national llbaratlon war. 
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and his followers trek 6,000miles (9,600 
km) from Kiangai to the northern Shffisi 
province. A temporary headquarters was 
set up at Pao An oefore a pcr&ianent base 
k wasestablishedatYenan 14 months later. 
^During the March, the Communis^ 
forces were reduced fiom 90,000 to 
around 20,000: they had not only to 
negotiate rivers, rou^ mountain terrain 
and arid areas, but also to engi^ the 
Nationalist (Kuomintang) army in bat- 
des. Among those who died were some of 
Mao's closest comrades. One of his 
brothers, Mao Tse-t’an, was killed in one 
of the batdes with the pursuing 
Kuomintane and warlord armies. Two of 
Mao’s chilmen, who were left behind 
with sympathetic peasants in Kiangsi, 
were never traced. 

Few would disasee with Edgar 
Snow’s assessment of me Long March as 
“an Odyssey unequalled in modern 
limes”. The heroic deeds which the 
f Communist guerillas under Mao accom¬ 
plished ate now part of revolutioiuuy lore. 
They have inspired several revolutions, 
including the Cuban Revolution. The 
Long March was also instrumental in 
consolidating Mao’s hold over the 
Chinese revolutionary movement. In 
January 1933, Mao was Elected 
Chairman of the Politburo of the CPC. 
The other leaders of the party who held 
sway for decades since the 1930werealso 
veterans of the Long March. 

The Yenan experience (1937-45) was 
invaluable for Mao and the CPC. During 
his sojourn in Yenan, Mao was at the 
1 height of his aeativity. He addressed 
\ himself to the needs of the peasants and 
carried out land reforms and rent reduc¬ 
tion programme. Peasants became folly 
involved in the political, economic and 
militaty organisations in the liberated 
areas. In order to seiuitisc the peasantry, 
Mao created a corps of poor peasants - 
this was in addition to the farm labour 
union - and encouraged them to partic¬ 
ipate actively in the kuid reform move¬ 
ment. During this period Mao also 
formulated the Three-Thirds System”, 
which limited the participation of par^ 
cadre in load govonmeitj to one-mmi, 
leavi^ two-m^ of the posts ro pro- 

K ive dOMns and intellectuals. The 
of his writings, which later appeared 
as p/Miio, were written in 

I Yenan. (Even while steering China 
\ ttm«adapingres3mbterycat«,)^ilevn 
fotggt hiJ l4n|MaKh enpieno^ 
m Y«nsn.lnre periodic sbalntiupi he. 


carried out in the govenunent and in sod- 
ety in the )950s and 1960s owed a lot to 
thoe experiences.) In Yenan, he critidsed 
comrades who could ‘repeat quotes from 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin from 
m«noiy but understand very little or 
nothing of thdr own history,” 

The Communists under Mao made 
spectacular military gains from the mid- 
1930s to 1945. At the outset of the war 
with Japan, they gained immense prestige 
by routing the Japanese in the Shansi 
province, sdiile the Nationalist troops 
had fallen into disarray. Hie Japanese 
invasion undermined the Kuomintang 
regime as it was evicted from the major 
dries. The Communists, on the other 
hand, gained enhanced access to the 
countryside as they had generated 
tremendous goodwill among the peas¬ 
antry and were good at gueima warfore. 
The invading Japanese aid not have suf¬ 
ficient manpower to enforce thdr writ in 
the countryside. 

Much of the guerilla warfore against 
the Japanese were organised by the 
Communists. During this period the 
communist army gradually codesced into 
a professional army. After the Japanese 
surrendered in 1945, it emerg«l as the 
strongest force in China. But the 
Nationalists under Chiang Kai-shek 
refused to acknowledge this reality and 
started another civil war in the country 
which was just recovering from the rav¬ 
ages of Japanese occupation. (The 
Kuomintang war machine was financed 
by the Unitra States of America. Chiang 
Kai-shek’s main adviser was Gen. Ludwig 
von Falkenhausen, a German.) At the 
beginning of the civil war in 1945, the 
Communists only had half a million reg- 
ular troops, which was one-fourth the size 
of the Nationalist army. By 1948, how¬ 
ever, the Communist army’s strength was 
the same as that of the Kuomintang’s. 

The U.S. tried to diange the course 
of history by coming quickly to the aid of 
theNarion^ts. When thejapanesewere 
withdrawing from the cities, me U.S. dis¬ 
patched 50,000 marines to key pons and 
communicarions centres, besides airlift¬ 
ing Narionalist troops to Tientsin, 

S ig, Shanghai and Nanking. The 
ted Japanese Anny also collaborat¬ 
ed with the U.S. and die Kuomintang. 
The CPC, however, managed to retain 
control of most of northern China. The 
entry of Soviet troops into Manchuria 
was alsoa positive de^opment from the 
CPC’s point of view. 


Mao’s leadership role was crucial to 
the final outcome. His theoiv was that an 
inferior force could defeat a urger enemy 
only through a gradual process. When the 
civil war started, the Communists adopt¬ 
ed a defensive posture, taking into 
account the overwhelming numerical 
superiority of Chiar^ Kai-^k’s forces. 
In a classic gambit, the Conununists 
withdrew from several areas which were 
under their control, including their 
Yenan headquarten. Chiang i^-shek 
interpreted the withdrawal of the 
Conununists from their headquarters as 
a sign of militaty weakness and ordered 
his elite troops to punue them deep into 
Manchuria. This, however, put an enor¬ 
mous strain on his supply lines. He did 
this against the advice of the U.S., his 
sunniest ally. 

The second stage of the Communist 
plan was implemented in 1947. A limit¬ 
ed counter-offensive was launched 
against the provinces of central China and 
against the railway network used exten¬ 
sively by Chiang lOd-shek to provide sup¬ 
plies to his troops. By the end of 1947, 
when Chiang Kai-shek’s best troops were 
fighting in Manchuria and his commu¬ 
nicarions capabilities were over¬ 
stretched, the more mobile Communist 
army captured key railway junctions in 
the Hopei province south of Beijing. The 
Nationalist Government in Nanking 
found it difficult to send reinforcements 
and supplies to its beleaguered troops in 
Manchuria and northern China. 

By the middle of 1948, the 
Nanonalists were in total disarray. Mao 
initiated the final push by laun^ing a 
series of military campaigns through cen¬ 
tral and eastern China, ^ich ultimately 
brought him and his men to the doontep 
of the Narionalist capital, Nanking. 
Chiang Kai-shek had fled to Taiwan. 
Despite the reserrarions expressed by 
some of his own comrades ano allies such 
as Stalin, Mao ordered the capture of 
Nanking. The rest is history. On October 
1,1949, Mao stood high on the Gate of 
Heavenly Peace in Bdjing to announce 
the es^lishment of the People’s 
Republic of China. It was a day that was 
as significant as the end of the French 
Revolution in 1789 and die Russian 
October Revolurion of 1917. 

While riding into Beijing tri¬ 
umphantly, Mao composed a poem, 
whioi reflected his worldview. A line fiom 
it is: Tile true way that governs the world 
of men is that df radical change.” I 



Washington did not recognise, was an 
exercise in the most extreme form of 
realpolitik. It could only be accomplished 
by denying a friend of as many years, dur¬ 
ing which time Taiwan, with a populauon 
of only 11 million, was for the U.S. the 
only China. The Nixon visit opened the 
door to the technologies and markets of 
the developed world for Mao’s successors. 

D eng XIAOPING, as Mao’s succes¬ 
sor, must, however, be given the 
credit for knowing how to walk through 
that open door where he wanted to take 
China. Deng’s coming to power was an 
accident of histoty - he was not one of 
Mao’s chosen successors. Mao identified 
him as the second most important target 
of the C.R. Deng survived that turmoil 
and witch-hunt, to be recalled to power 
and position in 1974 as Mao aged and can¬ 
cer took its toll of Zhou Eniai. As soon as 
he had consolidated his power, he decid¬ 
ed to pronounce a formal assessment of 
and verdia on the C.R. 

No assessment of the C.R., however, 
was possible without a similar assessment 
of Mao and the party. Unable to throw 
out Mao with the C.R., as it were, his erst¬ 
while targets found his merits to be pri¬ 
mary and his errors to be secondary. Mao’s 
undeniable contribution lay in waging a 
successful struggle and in bringing the 
CPC to power. His mistakes, su^ as the 


the sources of his r^t to power. 

Yet, lilK Mao More ruin, he worried 
about leadership succession, on which 
would depend the future of China. He was 
unlucky with his chosen heirs until he 
brought Jiang Zemin from Shanghai to 
Beijing after Tiananmen (1989) and then 
devoted the next six years of his life to 
Rooming Jiang to be the core of the third- 
generation leaders of party, state and 
army. 

Deng, like Mao, had the ability to 
think in the round. Having put econom¬ 
ics in command, he undenook reform 
from above in all sectors of society, both 
to support the modernisation drive and to 
contain the inevitable Mout on the party 
and society as vested interests were dis¬ 
turbed. At the same time, he had to man¬ 
age a complex relationship with the world, 
and in particular with the U.S. His biggest 
challenge was to introduce political 
democracy, taken to mean freedom of 
expression and association, the rule of law 
and the separation of powers. Both inter¬ 
nally and externally he was unable to fit 
poliucal democracy into his reforms. 
Instead, as student demonstrations rocked 
China, the ‘Democracy Wall’, which had 
come up during the C.R., came down. His 
new Constitution also dispensed with the 
earlier Maoist inclusion of‘four big free¬ 
doms’ to the people, including the right 
to strike work. 


boy on the block. Isolated once again, as 
in 1950, by the developed world, it faced 
international criticism and sanctions on 
many fronts -on human rights, on its one- 
child population policy, on prison labour, 
on censorship and so on, all of which 
added up to a condemnation of China’s 
refusal to abandon socialism and change 
to a muld-paity democracy. 

There was domestic criticism of his 
line too from both the Ri^t and the Left, 
and not until 1992 was he able to assert 
his free-market, get-rich strategy and 
tempt the developed world with the 
prospect of a market* of a billion con- 
sumen. That strategy, with some modifl- 
cadons and considerable skilful 
diplomacy, has resulted in the lifting of 
international sanctions and the muting of 
criticism by governments wanting to do 
business with China. Ten years ^er its 
international standing touched a low fol- 
lovni^ Tiananmen, and 20 years after the 
reforms began, China’s economic devel¬ 
opment, supported by domestic stability' 
and considerable military muscle, both 
convention^ and nuclear, has enabled it 
to recover and improve its international 
standing, though not its pre-Tiananmen 
image. 

This duality will continue to charac¬ 
terise the way the developed world will 
look at China in the years to come. On 
the one hand, the lure of the China mar¬ 


Great Leap Forward and the Cultural 
Revolution, had stemmed, it was found, 
from an inability to understand what 


With Tianaiunen and the collapse of 
the Soviet Union with its break-up on eth¬ 
nic lines, and its adoption of a multi-party 


building socialism meant. This had lost democratic system, China became the bad 

China 10 years and more of develop- - 

ment. This verdia on the C.R. and 
Mao was to be the foil for Deng’s 
genius in putting economics, not pol¬ 
itics, in command of socialist devel¬ 
opment. 

Physically Deng Xiaoping was a 
litde man, sm^ built and stocky, but 
he had the makii^ of a big leader, 
unlike Zhou Eniai who seemed des¬ 
tined to be the permanent No. 2 in the 
leadership hierarchy. The story of his 
return to power after the C.R. is 
unsavoury, and understandably it is 
not often recounted in China. But 
China was fortunate to have him as 
leader. He brought order to the nation 
and to governance after the chaos 
the C.R. Above all, in his petson, he 
Presented continuity-so important 
9 C.R. rava^ Qtina - with the 
|Ehru|tion, the party organisa- U3. Praa ldn t BM CfeMXMi «Ml Jlrnig. 

&n, &d with Mao, even tho^ he 

a^cM the tracb on which the wttttlMU,8.indfwMoiitf^idvafrt«|ea»to 
going to travel. These vvere MhOOontilMOfaoooiWittVvra^lltioBa^ 



ket will strengthen those who advocate 
closer ‘engagement’ with China, who 
aigue that this will in time bring about a 
greater dcmocratisation of its system. On 
^ the other, in a strange reverb of roles, 

1 * the ideologues of democracy - if one 
can call them that - are the new Cold 
War warriors who a^e that China 
I should be‘conmined’by putting pres¬ 
sure on it to change its system through 
strong sanctions and diplomatic and 
trade isolation. As China becomes 
stronger, these voices will probably 
become louder. History has no prece¬ 
dent for the international communi- 
^’s adjustment to a new power 
without resorting to war. 

T^VEN as CStitia teaches a critical 
Juftake-ofiF period in its domestic 
' devel(^ment,itisfacedwithanewa^ 
mote complex exterori environment. 
The reform eta began, 1^ contrast, hi 
the rriariv^ simple and pteihctahle 
Up^ w(^ wnkfa China cbsrteri 
with some sldli unt3 the odhipse c^the 
Soviet Unkm oiheted iri a tmipoiaf 
wmld and with hi tr^tposediyi riia ‘end 
of btsiory'. Since dim new oompkid- 






the same time, it needs U,S. maricets and 
U.S. technology. Its latent suspicions of 
the U.S. have become mote overt as it 
aggregates the sum meaning Ibr China of 
U.S. policies in die A^Pai^c region c^ 
the past few years. Briefy these include 
what It sees as a qualitadve char^ in 
Washington’s more official relations with 
Taipei; the revival and strengthening of 
U.S secunty relations with Japan and 
Australia, and America’s ptopo^ theatre 
missile defence system in Asia. Its overall 
objective is not to risk a military conflict 
with the U S. but to use diplomacy to 
deflect from such a possibility and to con¬ 
tinue to point out the advantages to both 
countries of a cooMianve relationship. 

Partly as a result of the present skewed 
balance of power, pardy because of U.S. 
poliaes and presence in the re^on, and 
pardy because of its own limited military 
capability, China has b^n to concen¬ 
trate on Asia The clearest expression of 
this interest is to be found in the speech¬ 
es made by President Jiang Zemin on his 
recent state visit to ThaOand. China’s 



TourtotsattiwOrMtWiB.CIihw’»'iww Mourlty ooneopt’eailt for a swIm of 
bilateral and muttitataral ananfamenta with Ita naarmd dlatant natthboura. 

ties have been added - for instance, the within and outside the Umted Nations 


‘new security concept’ calls for a series of 
bilateral and multilateral arrangements 
with Its near and distant nei^bours, 
which would increase the density of 
interaction to the degree of making con¬ 
flict a more and more distant possibility. 
China presents these as the building 
blocks of a comprehensive security sys¬ 
tem for the region, and by extension an 
alternative such system for the world. 
These arrangements, as should be obvi¬ 
ous, have the added worth of reduemg 
opportunities for the U.S. to take advan¬ 
tage of China’s bilateral problems with 
Its ne^bours 

llie 50th anniversary thus also marks 
the beginning of a period frat^t with 
grave problems for China, both domestic 
and external which, in addidon, intersea 


nudeansadon o{ South Asia and the spread 
of mtemadonal terrorism. 

Smee that time China has been con¬ 
cerned not only widi the pnfolem of man- 
a^ng this Comdex world, but with the need 
for it and India, as ancient civilisations, to 
influoice die shape, structure and norms of 
die comw world ordn. In the last half 
decade, China has indieg^ the kind of 
world order it would lite to encourage, 
namely one in which a nundxrof big pow¬ 
ers can.be identified. At present these corn¬ 
ed China. Russiar Ji^> Germany, 
France andt potentially, In^ In this 
midd-pohrmteffiofitsprefotetice, no one 

S jfpue to eqwal theUS., bm ad* 
ind in tfa^ own inteem duv 
idile to rut as curbs both 


It has also revived the old India-China 
case for introduang a new set of behav¬ 
ioural norms - the Panch Sheel - to 
replace what it calls ‘power politics’ In 
short, these would accept the territorial 
limits and the sovereignty of sates; respect 
the tight of governments to manage 
domesdc problems without outside inter- 
fofcnce; help move disputes from the 
ground to the n^tiating table; and 
encourage a mutui^ of iqiproach to 
common problems. This is its foeoretical 
framework. 

In its practice, China’s mand strate¬ 
gy takes the U.S. as the ‘other’ both in 
terms of the world otder it advocates and 
perhaps as the biggest obstacle to the emer¬ 
gence dFQiina as a gjobal great power. At 


at many poma. Some external problems 
have been mentioned above China’s 
many domestic problems include those 
that flow from a loosening of party con¬ 
trols, from a lack of hi^r purpose which 
has permitted religion to extend its hold 
and fringe groups like the Falungong to 
emerge; from die growing inequalities 
between the hintetmd arid the coastal 
areas, the rural and the urban, die rich and 
the poor, the ethnic minorities and the 
Han, and so on, and finm the conse¬ 
quences ofia one^Jiild fiunily on thepop- 
liUtioa profiie of the early 21$t centu^. 
Iheae vw test the management skills of 
diekadenhip as it takes China forward to 
achieving its mid-2Ist century goal for the 
Chinese sate. I 
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China in a globalised world 

China's post-reform growth was made possible either because of the ochievements of the pre-reform 
economic regime or because of the continuation of certain features of that regime. 


PRABHAT PATNAIIC _ 

C hina’s economic progress since 
1949 IS among the most significant 
phenomena of this century, a source of 
hope for the wretched of the earth that 
their lot too can improve dramatically 
within a shon span of time. True, China 
has not been alone among the underde¬ 
veloped countries in experiencing rapid 
economic progress, but its case is unique 
because of its size; its development makes 
a substantial difference to world poverty. 
A mythology, however, has grown up of 
late aroundChina’s development, which 
claims that it began with the introducuon 
of “market reforms”, that the earlier years 
were “wasted years” marked by bunding, 
bureaucratism, excesses, arbitrary experi¬ 
ments, and one terrible famine, all of 
which were associated with the effort to 
build socialism. China’s pursuit of “prag¬ 
matic” neo-liberal economic policies not 
only has brought it prosperity but also 
constitutes a lesson for others who may 
still be suffering fiom a residual ideolog¬ 


ical inclination towards socialism. 

This perception, which underlies such 
remarks as “Cnina should be celd>radng 
25 years of reforms rather than 50 years of 
Communism”, is in my view completely 
wrong; the contrast between a pre-reform 
period devoid of progress and a post¬ 
reform period marked by great achieve¬ 
ments IS factually incorrect, and the 
interpretation of the post-reform eco¬ 
nomic performance is fundamentally 
flawed. 

China overcame poverty (as defined in 
Third World countries such as India) 
before it embarked on “market reforms”. 
China put in place a universal public dis¬ 
tribution system, which gave every citizen 
a certain minimum amount of essential 
commodities, before it embarked on 
“market r^rms”. China’s stupendous 
achievements m terms of social indicators 
occurred before it embarked on “market 
reforms”. And China, despite having an 
adverse land-man ratio (far more adverse 
than India’s), managed to record signifi¬ 
cant increases in food production ^th 


absolute and per capita) through the con- 
stmetion of impressive water man^e- 
ment systems under collective ownership, 
by mobilising locally available surplus 
labour, before it embarked on “market 
reforms”. All these fiuts are well-known 
and have been attested to by a host of dis¬ 
tinguished scholan (induing Professor 
Shigem Ishikawa of Japan). IFtbr tactical 
reasons the current Chinese leadership 
underplays earher economic progress, and 
if Western authors, either owing to neo- 
libetai ideological predilections or because 
of a penchant for bowing before the pre- 
vailing orthodoxy, underplay these 
remarkable achievements, then ^at is no 
reason why we too should close our eyes 
to them. In foct, in some ways, as we shall 
see later, the post-reform period represents 
a retrocession compart to the earlier 
years. 

Even more important, however, is the 
faa that this perception, by attributii^ 
rost-reform high growth to the so-called 
“virtues of the market”, actually misinter¬ 
prets this growth experience. Chma’s 
remarkable post-reform growth (though I 
personally believe it has been less remark¬ 
able than IS usually made out) was made . 
possible either b«:ause of the achieve¬ 
ments of the pre-reform economic regime 
or because of the continuation of certain 
features of that regime. 

T here are at least four ways in which 
this happened. First, the achievement 
of near-universal literacy and the improve¬ 
ment in the educational and health status 
of the work-force, which were some of the 
legacies of the earlier years, were impor¬ 
tant focton that contributed to the 
dynSmism dut Giina has experienced in 
the more recent period. 

Secondly, there am be little doubt 
that inequalities in China, both inter¬ 
regional and inter-personal ones, have 
increased grea^ in du refbnn years, 
which has been a major problem associ¬ 
ated with die r^nn process, iet us, howr 
ever, eschew judgment for the pnaMOt, 
The poUtt is that iC these increases k 
ineqt^iies w«* superimposed no ao 





Modem •kytcrapwa and other •ymboto of grawtii In the SIwnzhM Special Economic Zom. Chhw’t •conomie 
progress since 1949 Is among tM most slgnlfleant phenomena of this csntuiy. 


already hi^y skewed panem of income 
and wealth distribution, then, notwith¬ 
standing such hi^ growth rates that 
China is supposed to have been achiev¬ 
ing, social tensions would have become 
dimcult to manage. The surfacing of these 
tensions in turn would have made these 
I growth rates impossible to sustain. Thus 
China was able to sustain its post-reform 
growth, for whatever it is worth, because 
it started with a relatively egalitarian base, 
and that was a contribution of the earlier 
regime. 

Thirdly, to call China a neo-liberal 
“model” is a travesty. China’s success dur¬ 
ing the reform years has sprung precisely 
from the fact that it has managed to com¬ 
bine in an altogether novel way the virtues 
of centralisation with those of decenttaii- 
Mtion, or, putting it difiiaendy, die 
advantages otacommand economyalong- 
side the flexibility impahed by the func- 
doning of madeets. It ma been, ifyoulike, 
a command economy at one remove. In 
periods of runsiway infladon, for instance, 

I price controls have been damped down 
\ with ease tmher dun lesotdng to drastic 
' dcfltidoA with iufhsodai costs (fls would 
hi^iperi uaderesphdism), beesure a large 
pare (^fh* eOoa<>ai^o>adnuei£(ofie'ttatc- 


the party. Likewise, foreign exchange 
management, a potential source of serious 
problems in any Third World capitalist 
economy, has been handled with some¬ 
what greater ease because the old system 
of party directives to enteiprises continues 
to he effeaive. In short, China has had the 
advantage of being able to supplement the 
usual instruments of state intervention 
available in a capitalist market economy 
with other instruments which it has 
retained horn its pre-reform years. In this 
sense, drawing a sharp contrast between 
the pre- and post-reform periods is alto¬ 
gether mislea^ng. 

Finally, the high agricultural grovrth 
witnessed m the eariy tmrm years, which 
provided the bedrock for the reform 
experiment, was made possible because 
the regime of collective ownership and 
management of the irrigadon systems was 
not a^doned. Here again China reaped 
the advantages of the old collective system 
in terms of the irrigation works it 
bequeathed, and condnued to rew the 
ben^ts of colieedve ownership of such 
works, dvhn while breaking up the com¬ 
munes and privadsing agricultural opera- 
dons. 

Hie new regime, in other words, was 
erected on die shoulders of the old one. 


but not after wholly dismantling or 
destroying the latter. There was, and sdll 
is, a peculiar symbiosis between die new 
and the old, which characterises the 
Chinese economy. That is why laudii^ its 
neo-liberalism is as out of plan as uncrit¬ 
ically hailing it as a socialist “model”. 

T he complex admixture of dirigbme 
and a market economy that charac¬ 
terises China is reminiscent of what other 
East Asian economies too had used to ro¬ 
ister remarkable growth rates. The diffet- 
ence lies in the fia that in China the 
dirimsme is that of a socialist economy 
while elsewhere it was diriwme associat¬ 
ed with capitalism. Notwiuistanding this 
basic diflerenoe, the element of similari¬ 
ty must not be missed and this consists of 
the f^ that the range of instruments 
available for intervendon in the market is 
much wider than under usual (metropol¬ 
itan, especialiy Ai^o-Saxon) capitalism. 
This admixture, pardculariy in the con¬ 
text of rapidly aqianding wi^d trade, can 
be a pownful promoter of growth. 

Precisely as the experience of East Asia 
shows, however, this arrangement, this 
capacity to t;ke advantage of the market 
am yet not be a market eoinomy in the 
convoitional sense of the term, can only 
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be a transitional one. The vety fact of high 
growth brings about changes in the 
domestic social structure, in the class con- 
figuration of society, which undermines 
the continuance of this arrangement. 
Even more important, changes in world 
capitalism unleash new forces that make 
such an artangement untenable and with 
this the continuation of the remarkable 
growth rates. East Asia has already 
reached a point of crisis from where a 
return to the earlier growth trajectory is 
almost impossible even if there is some 
recovery. China too, in my view, would 
Rnd it difficult to continue with the 
regime it has been having and hence the 
growth experience that went with it. To 
say this is not to predict a slowing down 
of the Chinese economy but to suggest 
chat China would have to adopt an ^to¬ 
gether new course if it has to maintain its 
economic dynamism. 

I mentioned earlier that despite mar¬ 
ket reforms Chitu continued to have col¬ 
lective o^itership of the irrigation works 
and thai ti^cojatributed to the i^cul- 
lun&lll'r amisirpf the <!arly reform years. 
Dv^eHl yean, however, as agriculture has 
xiinjuder the sway of private ownership, 
iie lively owned irrigation wons 
laveP^ded to atrophy. A particular 


admixture of centralisation and decen¬ 
tralisation may be very fruitful in terms of 
growth, but it cannot be frozen for ever. 
Changes in class configuration arising 
from this growth itself Imp upsetting it, 
even thou^ such upsetting has the objec¬ 
tive consequence ofchoking offgrowth or 
making it more “expensive”. The case of 
agriculture is only an illustration. More 
generally, as the private (or decentralised) 
sector of the Chinese economy becomes 
stronger and stronger, this very foct would 
restria the ability to use party directives 
in special cases. The proposition that the 
“purity" of the Chinese Communist Patty 
would an as a bulwark against China’s 
proceeding towards foll-fledgcd capitlJ- 
ism scarcely carries conviction. Ilie 
Communist Party, after all, is not an enti¬ 
ty that can for ever remain impervious to 
social pressures; if capitalists ate on the 
ascendiutt, they would sooner or later 
enter and influence the Communist Party 
itself. In such an eventuality, however, 
China would lose its current unique 
advantaK and would not be able to main¬ 
tain its dynamism. 

There is a second and even mote pow¬ 
erful reason for this and that has to do with 
the chai^ occurring in world capitalism. 
The ascendancy of finance and its global¬ 


isation constimte a crucial feature of the 
contempotaty capitalist world. This has 
two obvious effects. On the one hand it is 
responsible (among other factors) for the 
slowing down of the world economy, since 
Keynesian demand management, vdiidi 
worked so well in the post-War period, 
becomes difficult to undertake in a world , 
of extreme financial fluidity. On the other 
hand, globalised finance capital tries to 
break down the insulation which particu¬ 
lar economies enjoy from its movements. 

It attempts to suck every country into the 
vortex of its movements. 

Now, the success of East Asia earlier 
and even of China arose from the fiux that 
they manned to insulate themselves from 
the movements of finance even as they 
pushed out substantial exports of com¬ 
modities. In the new situation, however, 
it becomes difficult to sustain both these 
features. Theslowdown in the world econ¬ 
omy adversely affixts trade peiformance, 
which then creates the condition for glob¬ 
alised finance tp insinuate itsdf into the 
economy. Once Ae economy has become 
open to financial flows, it be^mea a play- , 
thiiig in the hands of international > 

lators, and its growth atrophies. Inis b 
what happened tn East Asia. The quSestkm 
is: vriU ^itu go the same 








■ COVil STOIY 

Experimenting with 
market socialism 

At this stage, China perhaps needs to think afresh about the 
direction in which the anti-egaiitarian market reforms have 
been taking its hard<won Revolution. 

UTSA PATNAIK 


Qiina managed to avoid the East 
Asian contagion because, as President 
Jiang Zemin himself pointed out, it did 
not nave a convertible currency and had 
not undertaken any significant financial 
A liberalisation. China had, in odier words, 
managed to keep its economy insulated 
from internadonal speculative financial 
flows. Nonetheless it had to pay a price. 
While the stability of its currency was 
maintained, the economy had to be 
deflated for this purpose. No doubt the 
economy can experience a resumption of 
growth (though not perhaps of the same 
order as before), provicied there are 
enough controls in place to keep it insu¬ 
lated from the activities of domestic and 
international spectators. But this would 
require above all a countering of the polit¬ 
ical pressure that these groups would 
bring to bear in various ways, including 
via me Bretton Woods institutions. The 
only way that such pressures can be coun¬ 
ter^ is by mobilising the people. But if 
^ihe woriung masses are depoliticised, 
then such countering becomes difficult. 
And if, in addition, the government wish¬ 
es to win their favour by initiating growth 
through inflows of short-term finance, 
which makes the economy vulnerable to 
capital flight, then that would be (precipe 
not only for economic atrophy but for 
imperialist hegemony over China. This is 
not just a political necessity. It is essen¬ 
tial for China’s continu^ economic 
advance. 

We are, in short, entering a new 
phase of world capitalism. In this phase 
the possibility of the diffusion of activi- 
I ties from the metropolitan centres to cer¬ 
tain sites in the Third World, which was 
responsible for the East Asian “miracle’’ 
and which also underlay the Chinese 
growth performance, is restricted. On 
the other hand there is enormous pres¬ 
sure for opening Third World economies 
for international financial flows, which 
would bring in their train economic atro¬ 
phy, loss of economic sovereignty and 
loss of control over domestic natural 
resources and jproductive assets (espe¬ 
cially of the public sector) to metropoli¬ 
tan capital (or what Karl Marx would 
have called “centralisation-of capital” on 
a global scale). 

'The days of a socialist economy 
achieving hi^ growth by using the cap- 
I italist worid market are over. Adopting 
I socialist ways (which must not be taken 
' to mean getting back to the regime that 
prevailed earlier) may well be me means 
of achieviimbigh growth itself S) the new 

sjtwdomil ^ 


' I ^HE 20th century will surely be count- 
1. ed by China as one of the most 
momentous in the history of its ancient 
civilisation; and indeed China’s rise from 
the status of a poor, humiliated semi-colo¬ 
nial nation to an independent, vibrant and 
confident nation poised to emerge as the 
second largest economy in the worid is of 
great moment for the course of world his¬ 
tory. As China celebrates the 50th 
anniversary of the formation of the 
People’s Republic after the victorious 
Revolution, one wonders anew at the 
enormous transformations that the great 
civilisation has undergone in the last cen¬ 
tury alone. 

Successive images and events flash 
through the mind: the humiliation of the 
Triple Intervention by the Western impe¬ 
rialist powers, Beijing students in the May 
19 Movement, the 21 demands made bv 
the Japanese, the seizure of Manchuria, 
the peasant movement in Hunan, the 
Canton uprising, Chiang Kai-shek’s anni¬ 
hilation campaigns against the 
Communists, the incredible Long March 
by a band of ill-clad and ill-equipped rev- 
oludonary soldien with 
only handfuls of millet to 
sustain them physically but 
fired by the resolve to sur¬ 
vive and wrest victory from 
retreat; the long guerilla 
war, land reforms in the 
liberated areas, and final 
victory over die Japanese 
and the iQiomintang 
enabling the initiation of 
the historic second experi¬ 
ment in die world of an 
autonomous strategy of 
building socialism. The 
consternation in the 
advanced capindist world 
at that dme when China 


“went Communist” and the joy of the 
majority of the populations in the Third 
World at the viaoiy can now only be 
imagined. 

The Chinese have wrinen their own 
history in bold strokes in this century; after 
the formation of the People’s Republic of 
China (PRC), they have also demonstrat¬ 
ed to the worid that under socialism it is 
possible for a very poor nation to reach 
basic health care not only to the urban but 
also to the rural population, to provide 
education to all, to ensure not only food 
security but an improving standard of lift 
to those who were the poorest in the old 
society. At this point some will talk of the 
“fiimine” of 1959-61; we will discuss this 
at length in a moment. All analysts of 
Chinese development history in the last 
half century, even those hostile to social¬ 
ism, are forced, however reluctandy, to 
accept that in terms of human devdop- 
ment indicators - food security, advances 
in health and education, lowering of 
income poverty, in short, in promoting 
the welfiire of the people - the record is 
outstanding, in fact bener than that of 
developing capitalist countries with 10 
times foe per capiu income of China. All 
socialist economies, 
including Cuba of course, 
have a very good track 
record in this respea; but 
foe case of China acquires 
importance owing to foe 
sheer enormity of foe prob¬ 
lems that were tackled and 
foe huge size of foe popu¬ 
lation that has benefited. 

There is a widespread 
misconception, however, 
that the gains are mainly to 
be traced to foe period of 
market reforms from 1980 
onwards and that there was 
litde improvement in foe 
period of Maoist ^itari- 
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an policies followed in the preceding three 
deudes - from 1949 to 1979. Nothing 
could be fanher from the truth, in the ear¬ 
lier period, not only was the share of 
investment in income raised gready (from 
about 15 per cent to 35 wr cent of nation¬ 
al income) and a diversified industrial base 
established, but there was a sharp lower¬ 
ing of both the death rate for the general 
population and of infant mortality rate, 
accompanied by large gains in literacy, 
above all owing to the improvements in 
villages where the majority of the popula¬ 
tion lived and which tend to be the most 
neglected areas in other developing coun¬ 
tries. 

The basis for this improvement was 
precisely the socialisation of property 
(through cooperadve and later commune 
organisation), which enabled a collective 
welfare fund to be set up, as also egalitar¬ 
ian distribution policies, especidly as 
regards fbodgrains and other necessities. 
Because the subsequent policies of Deng 
Xiaoping, which were implemented from 
1980, were fundamentally different in 
content, calling for ‘combating egalitari¬ 
anism’* and ‘breaking the iron rice bowl” 
while doing away with collective opera¬ 
tion of land, all the achievements of the 
earlier period have been deliberately 
sought to be downgraded since that time. 
In this effort, most Western academics 
with their hostility to socialism have par¬ 
ticipated eagerly; some who were ail praise 
for earlier policies switched their views 
with remarkable alacrity to correspond 
with the changed government and politi¬ 
cal line in China. While China has per¬ 
formed much better than India, it is widely 
believed that China had a more severe 
fiunine than India ever had, during the 
‘Great Leap” period in which millions are 
said to have died; the figure of 27 to 30 
million fiunine deaths is frequendy quot¬ 
ed. The main source of this figure in India 
is Amartya Sen’s wridngs and speeches, 
which are mote widely known and report¬ 
ed than are the basic sources, the work of 
Western scholars, which he uses. The 
aigument made by him is that the absence 
ogress freedom in China explains the fact 
chat the world did not have any inkling at 
the time that such a massive fiunine had 
taken place. 

Similarly, Peter Nolan and others have 
argued that a massive fiunine took place 
^ing the coilectivisanon drive in the 
Union in the 1930$. In general, the 
of the araument is that coUeedvisa- 
dtwtoduces ramine and that the absence 
of ptess as in capitalist countdes, 
{>td|mts anyone outside these countdes 


from knowing about it until much later - 
when liberal Western scholan painstak¬ 
ingly uncover the facts through their 
research. Since colleaive ownermip and 
production form the veiy essence of social¬ 
ist production relations, this appears to 
constitute a damningindictment ofsocial- 
ism. The picture is complicated by the fiia 
that in China itself, some of those earlier 
termed ‘capitalist roaders”, who were 
always opposed to egalitadan pdndples of 
distdbuuon and who wanted to disman¬ 
tle the rural communes (which were 
indeed dismantled from 1980 onwards), 
seized upon the alleged massive “famine” 
as one aigument for an ex/osr justification 
for doing so, regardless of the fiun: that they 
themselves, despite their aaive involve¬ 
ment in political lifi;, were apparently 
quite ignorantat that time thatsudi a mas¬ 
sive fiunine which led to 27 million to 30 
million deaths, had taken place in their 
own country. 

It would be instructive to look at how 
exactly this estimate of ‘famine deaths” 
has been arrived at. In China in the peri¬ 
od of 1959-61 there was indeed a large 
shortfrll in agricultural output, as mu^ 
as 15 per cent from the normal level in 
1959 and 25 per cent from the normal in 
the next two years, and this decline did in 
fact coincide with the ‘Great Leap” when 
the transition from advanced cooperatives 
to the people’s communes took place. At 
that time a number of reasons, including 
drought in parts of the country, floods in 
others and attacks by pests, were put for¬ 
ward for the foil in output. No one, includ¬ 
ing members of the foreign diplomatic 
corps stationed there, or me idrological 
critics of colleaivisation within the party, 
at that time si^ested that there was mas¬ 
sive fomine. In India too the 1960s were 



rate was virtually the same as the prevalent 
“normal” death rate in India w^ich was 
24.6 per thousand in 1960, only 0.8 lower. 
(All vital rates quoted here are from Carl 
Riskin’s China’s Political Economy; The 
Search for Development Since 1949). 
Further, in both the preceding and the 
succeeding year India’s crude death rate 
was 8 to 10 per thousand higher than in 
China. Of course, each economy has to be 
judged in relation to its own internal per¬ 
formance; and no doubt the rise in the 


difficult years and output shortfall owing 
to drought in 1965-67 was severe, 
although less so dun in China, and it was 
combined with rapid inflation which 
eroded real wages and raised poverty lev¬ 
els to 60 per cent of the population, 
according to avaikble World Bank esti¬ 
mates. 

When we look at the estimates made 
by U.S. scholars of death rate and birth 
rate for China during the years 1959-61, 
we find that the deam rate rose sharply in 
asingleyear, 1960, by as much as 10.8 per 
thousand compared to 1959. But because 
China in the single pteceding decade of 
building socialism h^ reducu its death 
rate at a much fiuter rate (fiom 29 to 12 
comparing 1949 and 19^) than Inifia 
had, this sharp rise to 25.4 in 1960 in 
China still meant that this “fomine” death 


death rate during the worst years of out¬ 
put shortfall is a bad blot for China on its 
otherwise very impressive record of rapid 
decline and gixid food security. 

Indeed me death rate would not have 
risen as much as it did despite the output 
shortfidl, as Riskin argues, if the govern¬ 
ment h«l not bungled and continued to 
procure fbodgrains from fiumers. Afm 
1961 the deam rate ^n fidl vetv steeply 
and reached 9.5 by 1966, a low level not 
achieved by India until three decades later 
in the tni(i-1990s. But is it conea to say 
^t ‘fiunine deadu” in China totaUed as 
muchas27ffliltk>nto30inilUoa:andthat ■ 
absence of press freedom meant thiu < 
Qiiru’s then leaden, dcs{tite being aware 
d’suchBiasnvedeadm'mmNotqrn^ind 
depraved dut they ooukl muiead the 
world sutxesdutty? tna recent mikja pu^ 
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lished in the Bengali-language journal 
Anushtup, Badruddin Umar has provided 
a powerful and exphcit critique of the 
widely accepted argument put forward by 
Western scholars and popularised by A. 
Sen on large &mine deaths (and hence also 
a critique of others like P. Nolan). Umar 
argues that there is a contradiction m say¬ 
ing that the very state in Gtlna which had 
demonstrated its commitment to people’s 
welfue through measures to reach basic 
health services and ensure food security to 
the poor, and which had achieved a much 
£uter reduction in infant mortality and 
the death rate in the very first dec^ of 
independence than had India, could con¬ 
ceivably have wilfully suppressed infor¬ 
mation it had of such a laxg^ number of 
“famine deaths”. We thinJc there can be a 
mote realistic estimate of mortality, and 
we also think of w^ no one, including 
(he Westerners in China, even noticed 
that moittality was higher during these 
yean. 

Mbst people win aco^t that in order 
t»qu^to*a«^iaafiun^andt)eooine 

bocqjfo tpe first place. But ov|r Ifi mil¬ 


lion of the estimated 27 million “dead” in 
China’s fiunine were not bom at all! Most 
of chose non-expens, journalists and oth¬ 
ers who accept and propagate the “mas¬ 
sive fiunine duths” in China aigument do 
not themselves realise that people who 
were never bom at all are being included 
to arrive at a grossly inflated estimate of 
“fiunine deaths” in Chba. 

The measurement techniques seem 
desired to mislead, to talk about the 
“death" of people who were never born. 
How is this absurd situation possible? It 
has come about because not only the rise 
in the death rate but also the accompany¬ 
ing sharp fidl in the birth rate is being 
taken into account when estimating 
“famine deaths”. The bird) rate m China 
declined and foil to a low of 18 per thou¬ 
sand in 1961 compared to 29.2 in 1958. 
(After 1961 it rose at a faster rate than it 
had fallen, m reach a peak of over 43 by 
1963). The rise in the death rate during 
1959-61 .compared to the bench-mark 
year 1958 inqilies diat there was indeed a 
total excess monaliw of about 10.5 mil- 
lion persons over the three-year period 
1959^1 in China. This is the correaestj- 


I mate of excess deaths, bur diis order of 
I “famine deaths* is not quite spectacular 
enou^ for liberal schol^ (Had India 
lowem the death rate after 1962 at the 
same pace as China, over 6 million deaths 
per year could have been avoided here over 
a period of three decades.) Hierefore, the 
decline in the birth rate which was very 
steep during these three years, is taken into 
account and the babies which would have 
been born if the decline in birth rate had 
not taken place ate added on by them to 
arrive at a nearly three times higher esti¬ 
mate, which is then called the “missing 
millions” and identified with “famine 
deaths”. 

The fact that at least 16.5 million of 
the alleged fiunine victims were never 
bom seems to be a minor point for those 
who want to talk about massive “fiunine 
deaths” totalling at least 27 million in 
China and thereby discredit collectivisa¬ 
tion. To the lay mind with its robust 
common sense this cannot be anything 
but tendentious academic sophistiy. That 
periods of food shortage do lead to decline 
in fertility is a fiuny well-esublished 
proposition. Periods of mass mobilisation 
of r^es, for militaty service, for example, 
also get reflected in a decline in die birth 
rate. There was no miiimiy conscription 
at this date in peacetime China, but there 
was massive mobilisadon of both male 
and female workers for a stupendoiu con¬ 
struction effort during this period of eariy 
commune formation. The established 
peasant family living and work patterns 
were radically reorganised with the for¬ 
mation of the communes; large bands of 
men and women set out in teams and 
brigades for construcdi^ water maiu^ 
ment systems, cleaning up the environ¬ 
ment and eradicating disease-canying 
organisms, afforesting hills, terracing and 
bunding and so on. They spent weeks at 
the work-sites, and there were communal 
kitchens and creches to look after children 
in these yean. It is not su^rising if this 
disrupdon of normal family life in the 
interests of construction may have also 
contributed eready to the observed 
dechne in the birth rate as birth decisions 
were postponed. With the subilisauon of 
the new system, dismanding of commu¬ 
nal kitchens and reversion to fiimily lift 
the birth rate again surged to unprece¬ 
dented levels, polking at 43.4 in 1963, as 
though the people were scrambling to 
make up for the earlier decline. 

As regards the genuine excess mortal¬ 
ity during China’s difficult years, while 
shortages were very real and visible, 
fiunine was not easily visible, including to 




deaths” were being talked about in the 
West, this audior mentioned these esti' 
nutes and asked some very senior Chinese 
economists about their own experience of 
this period. TTiey were extremely sur¬ 
prised and said thu while there were cases 
of more deficiency diseases than usual, 
they were not aware of widespread famine 
deaths. It should be noted that those who 
designed the above-mentioned unique 
measure of “iamine deadis" by including 
unborn babies, seem to be very reluctant 
to apply it to non-socialist countries. 
Their method, if impartially and honest¬ 
ly applied, would prMuce more than one 
episode in this century of large “femine 
deaths” - by their own definition - in the 
West European countries, which saw not 
only a rise in civilian mortality but alsq a 
decline in the birth rate during the time 
of wartime shortages. Even the accurate 
definition in terms of rise in the death rate 
is never applied by them to talk about 
fiunine in countries which are no longer 
socialist. Thus, in Russia, comparing 
1994 with 1990 with the data given in 
World Batikpubheations, we find that the 
death rate rose from 48.8 to 84.1 per thou¬ 
sand able-bodied persons (that is, exclud¬ 
ing children and the aged), the infant 
mortality rate rose, the birth rate also fell 
to a level below the death rate so that the 
population has been declining. Male life 
expectancy fell drastically as mat country 
plunged into “shock therapy” to usher in 
a capitalist paradise and succeeded only in 
halving its national income. No one can 
say that the press is under censorship in 
Russia today or that the estimated vital 
rates are not known. But not one of those 
eminent economists, experts and others 
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the Westerners resident at that time in 
Giina, because China by dien was an 
itarian society, not a dass society. The 
undoubtedly severe rural food shortage 
was not concentrated in a sharp drop in 
consumption by the members of a partic¬ 
ular deprived class like poor peasants who 
then died in the sight of all, while others 
had more than enou^ to eat, as typical¬ 
ly happens with fiunine in class societies. 
Food shortage, while it was severe, was 
spread out over the rural consuming pop¬ 
ulation much more cvenlv, and dietmte, 
we can hypothesise, mav have led to high- 
er rates, but not immedktely or obvious¬ 
ly iduhle hi^er f^ces of mortality in those 
tJjkt Its ^di remain vulnerable even 
otherwise largely income-equalised 
MjHy - such as parturient mothers, 
inli& and the aged. Paiadoxicaliy, the 


very success of ^alitarianism in distrib¬ 
uting the burden may have contributed to 
the invisibility. It is a mistake to think that 
all real trends are visible to the individu¬ 
als living through the events at the time. 

Thus even mough we oursdhes in this 
counOThave lived through the period vthen 
the innmt mortality rate has men greatly, 
it is a matter We are convinced of not fiom 
ourdirectexperienceofitbutafrerthenuffl- 
bers have bem counred and {uesented to us. 
China’s leaders were not guilty of wilful 
suppression of knowledge of the higher 
mortaliqr, the knowledge itsdf was built up 
mud) later than the events, and the conect 
estimate as we have seen is abour one-third 
of the hi^y sensationalised estimate 
which are ^ beiitt dteukred. 

On a visit CO China in die egrly 19B(h, 
during the time the inflated femme 


who have deafened us with their estimates 
of “famine deaths” during the Soviet or 
Chinese collectivisauon, have bothered to 
apply the same method to the current 
Russian data. 

With the transition to market sodal- 
ism in China too some of the welfere gains 
of the three decades of egalitarianismhave 
slowly been reversed, as rdlected in the 
rise in the infant mortality rate. Hiere is 
a new emergence of large-scale unem¬ 
ployment and die proliferation of urban 
slums of migrants from the vilk^. As 
Chiiu celebrates the achievements of its 
half century of independence and build¬ 
ing of socialism, its ^ple perhaps need 
to reflect afiedi'^n the direcdon in which 
the last two decades of and-^alitarian 
madeet lefetms have been taking their 
harden Revolution. Much has bedn 
addevedihiit the i^an dkeipadbm 
sodety adfl^temalna w be maHaed, V 
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A defensive strategy 

Perceptions about Chino in Indio ore not olwoys rooted in the 
reolity; this situotion colls for chonge. 


6IRI DESHINGKAR 




I T has been an article of huth in India 
for almost 40 years out of the 50 yeare 
of existence of foe People’s Republic of 
China that it is an amessive and expan¬ 
sionist country. In foe immediate after- 
math of foe 1962 border war, such a 
perception was perhaps understandable. 
But it has persisted alfooufo foe India- 
China border has essentiuly remained 
tranquil since that shon war. This is 
because India’s leaders projected an image 
of China, which was almost racist. 
“Whenever China has been powerful in 
history it has been expansionist,” declared 
Jawalwlal Nehru, without consulting 
any history booh. Much play was made 
about foe literal translation of Zhongguo, 


foe Chinese name for China, as foe 
“Middle Country" as proof that China 
considered itself to be foe centre of foe 
world. Radio programmes such as “India 
and foe Dragon” were aimed at creating 
a feeling of disgust about Chinese culture, 
food habits and so on. 

Belief accumulates “evidence” to rein¬ 
force itself and rejects all contrary facts. 
So when China exploded its first nuclear 
device in 1964, there was panic in India; 
foe perception was that those atom bombs 
were surely aimed at India. China’s “no 
first use” declaration was laughed at by foe 
very people in India who today want other 
countries to trust India’s “no fint use” 
doarine. India’s foink tanks ueated foe 
Sino-Soviet dispute as proof that China 
could not live in peace even with its ide¬ 


ological brothers. Reports in India spoke 
of nuclear-tip^ Qiinese missiles 
deployed in Tibet, targeted at Indian 
cities; Defence Minister George 
Fernandes asserted this a year ago without 
checking out foe facts with military intel¬ 
ligence. He also spoke of Chinese naval 
bases on foe Cocos islands ofFMyanmar, 
again without foe benefit of an opinion 
from naval intelligence. 

Why did China withdraw to essen- 
ually India’s claim line in the eastern sec¬ 
tor after advancing to its own claim line 
in 1962? Why has China never conveyed 
even the hint of a nuclear threat a^nst 
any country? Why has foe India-^ina 
border remained largely peaceful for so 
many years> Why did Rajiv Gandhi’s visit 
to China in December 1988 suddenly 
improve India-China relations? India and 
China have signed two agreements over 
the Line of Actual Control. The first oper¬ 
ative sentence of the agreement of 1996 
says: “Neither side shall use its military 
capability against foe other.” Why did 
China bind its hands with such amee- 
ments? Such questions must be asked and 
answered in order to get beyond foe preva- 

























Dwig Xiaoping with Prime Minister R^lv Gandhi at the Great Hall of the People In 
Beqing In December 1988. 


lent one-line conclusions with which pub¬ 
lic opinion has been “educated” about 
China in India. Only then can India come 
up with an intelligent, sober China poli¬ 
cy for the 21st century. 

With this in mind, let us look at 
Chiru’s secunty and defence policies as 
they have evolved over the last 50 years. 
These have gone through two phases: the 
first, ideologically dominated one lasted 
uproximatcly until the end of the 1970s. 
During this phase, ideology defined who 
China’s fi'iends and enemies were, regard¬ 
less of what the actual situation on the 
ground was. China’s actual conduct of 
foreign relauons was, however, laced with 
pragmatism. But the pragmatism came to 
an end with the onset of the Cultural 
Revolution in 1966. Foreign policy until 
the early years of the 1970swas no longer 
determined by professionals in the diplo¬ 
matic service but by the highly ideologi¬ 
cally indoctrinated Red Guards. 

Ideology told the Chinese that anoth- 
erworld war, a nuclear war, was inevitable, 
and that it would come sooner rather than 
later. China would therefore remain in a 
permanent state of mobilisation. 
Everyone in China became a soldier. Deep 
and extensive tunnels were dug under ail 
the big cities to withstand anticipated 
nuclear attacks by imperialist enemies 
such as the United States and “social 
iff^terialists” such as the Soviet Union. 
C^a’s general defence posture in those 
da)^ was one of giving the tit-for-tat 


response. This led to quite a few armed 
clashes on the Sino-Soviet border. Later 
China was to launch a “punitive” strike 
against Vietnam as well. 

This astonishingly tough posture was 
based on a People’s Liberation Army 
(PLA) which was high on manpower (at 
one point it had 6,000,000 soldiers) but 
very low on technology when it came to 
weapons and equipment. The basic mili- 
rary doctrine asked for a combination of 
millet and rifles, or a simple lifistyle and 
whatever weapons were available. The 
weapons were of old Soviet design. 
China’s attempts to design new weapons 
were unsuccessfol. What it lacked in 
weaponry was supposed to be made up 
with troop morale, that is, revoludonaiy 
fervour. Notwithstanding its deficiencies, 
the Chinese Army prdected a formidable 
image of power, reinforced undoubtedly 
by a growing nuclear arsenal and a missile 
force. During this phase China's defence 
expenditure also remained high. 

High-alert mUitaty preparedness, 
however, went with a totwy defensive 
strategic doctrine. The motto was: “We 
will not attack unless we are attacked but 
we will certainly counter-attack if 
attacked” was the motta This kept peace 
between Chiiuand other countries forthe 
most part but the posture was also sus- 


c»tib1e to over-teaction; retired Chinese 
oiticials admit today that China over¬ 
reacted to India's provomtive “forward 
policy” in 1962. Ineir Indian/caunt»- 


paits agree that the policy was unneces¬ 
sarily adventurous. 

Chinese leaders at last digested the evi¬ 
dence which cast serious doubts on what 
Marxist-Leninist ideology had been 
telling them and came to a new conclu¬ 
sion. By 1985 they were ready to declare 
that a nuclear srodd war was unlikely in 
the foreseeable future. So China should 
divert towards economic development its 
resources that were earlier earmarked for 
national defence. Since die new strategic 
doctrine did not envisage any laige-scde 
invasion of China, the PLA’s manpower 
could be gradually reduced: as of now it 
has been reduced to 2,500,000 and may 
see fiirther reductions as the PLA's mobil¬ 
ity improves. China's military industry 
has virtually stopped producing weapons 
of obsolete designs, among them long- 
range bombers, me MiG series of combat 
airt^, main batde tanks, army vehicles 
of difierent types, and some classes of sub¬ 
marines. Both troop reduedon and a vir¬ 
tual end to arms procurement have 
enabled China to reduce the defence bud¬ 
get to a level that is lower than India’s, 
journalistic opinion of course dismisses 
die official budget figures as false but 
China-specialists say that the official fig¬ 
ures are correct.) China’s attempts to pro¬ 
duce new designs for its weapons systems 
have not been successful so far. So, depart¬ 
ing fi-om past principles and praaice, 
China has begun to import advanced 
combat aircraft, submarines and anti-air¬ 
craft missiles ftom Russia and some mili¬ 
tary technology from Israel. 

Since the change of strategic doctrine, 
China has made special efforts to improve 
relations with its neighbours and these 
efforts have yielded results. The earlier 
antagonism between China and Vietnam 
has now given way to a cordial relation¬ 
ship; the border problem between them is 
close to being resolved. Russia, 
Kazakhstan and other Central Asian 
countries have already resolved their bor¬ 
der problems with China. As a result, 
China has drastically reduced its troops 
strength on its northern bolder. The dis¬ 
pute between China and some of the 
islands in the South China Sea is alive on 
paper, but things are under control 
despite an occasional skirmish between 
the Philippines Navy and Chinese fisher¬ 
men. ha bewffle an aedve mem- 
bd? of snvaal multfiatetal fixunu in the 
Asia-Pacffic n^on. 

C HINA'S relations with the U.S. had 
(heir u{» and down< a dbe moimntt 
th^ are,a a new low. But there k nomil- 




itaty tension between the two except inso¬ 
far as the U.S. is prepared to involve itself 
in the event of Cnina using force to inte- 
mte Taiwan with itself, l^e same prob¬ 
lem plagues China-Japan relations, in 
addition, of course, to the historical dis¬ 
trust China has for Japan. Two earlier 
adversaries, Outer Mongolia and South 
Korea, arc now on friendly terms with 
China. 

The end of the Cold War has given 
China a feeling of security and facilitated 
several of these relationships, but China’s 
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Foreign policy directions 

China is in the process of reorienting its foreign policy with the 
focus on promoting stability and prosperity in the Asian region and 
bringing about multipolarity in internotionol relations. 


well before the end of the Cold War. 
Mikhail Gorbachev’s Vladivostok initia¬ 
tive of July 28 1986 (the Soviet leader had 
mveiled an ambitious project for a dra- 
natic recasting of Moscow’s diplomacy 
towards the .^ia-Pacific region, which 
ncluded demilitarisation and an end to 
luclear weapons development) may have 
nduced Rajiv Gandhi to visit China and 
igree to a mutually acceptable solution to 
he border dispute (India had earlier 
efosed to grant any legitimacy to the 
Ilhinese position) but by that time 
China’s new policy of befriending earlier 
idversarics was already under way. Once 
elations started improving the pace 
>icked up remarkably, the fact tha^China 
readjusted” its policy towards Pakistan 
ilso helped the process along. 

The perception in India that China is 
nherently an aggressive country and it > 
vill “show its teeth ‘ when it becomes a 1 
uper power is still deep-rooted, particu- g 
irly in the armed forces and the bureau-1 
racy. Without an enemy the military g 
}ses its mission and importance. The | 
ureaucracy is insututionally unable to | 
dmit that the policies it made were 
rrong. The politicians have no such inhi- 
itions but their views are dictated by the 
eeds of domestic politics; they are often 
[le victims of public opinion, which they 
ad created in the first place. 

Both independent India and China 
re 50 years old. China has learned the 
ard way quite a few lessons during this 
eriod. India has been slow in under- 
:anding China. Today, the fact is that 
tere is no basic conflict of interest 
etween the two countries; there are 
nly specific bilateral problems, as they 
icist between any two countries. It is 
nportant for India to watch China’s 
icurity policies in order to see how a 
juntty can formulate a security doc* 
ine, wdiich is not imported or out- 
loded like the “draft” Indian nuclear 
octrine, but is a product of, its own 
mius. ■ 


JOHN CHEHIAN _ 

C HINA’S foreign policy has evolved 
considerably over the past 50 years. 
In 1949, Mao Zedong unequivocally 
announced the “lean to one side” policy 
“The Chinese people must lean either to 
the side of imperialism or to the side of 
socialism. There can be no sitting on the 
fence; there is no third path.” 

The China-Soviet Union axis lasted 
until the late 1950s. There were many 
concrete manifestations of the friendship. 
One of these was the Soviet assistance to 
China in the nuclear field, which began 
in 1957. Ayear later the Soviet Union sent 
a heavy water type reactor to Beijing. This 
relationship was the cornerstone of 
Chinese foreign policy during the first 
decade after the Revolution. 

In the early 1960s, the simmering ide¬ 
ological differences between Beijing and 


Moscow boiled over, and until the 1980s 
the two countries remained implacable 
ideological foes. However, the collapse of 
the Soviet Union and the emer«nce of a 
unipolar world once again made Beijine 
reorient its policies. Now Moscow and 
Beijing have re-established a “special" 
relationship but it is unlikely that the close 
tics of the 1950s will be replicated. 

In the last two decades China’s for¬ 
eign policy has to a large extent been dic¬ 
tated by its security environment. China 
has about two dozen neighbours. Five of 
them - Russia, Japan, India, Pakistan and 
Indonesia- have a population of over 100 
million each. China’s foreign policy with 
regard to its non-Communist neighbours 
has been more or less consistent. Bilateral 
relations with these countries are guided 
by the five principles of peaceful co-exis¬ 
tence: mutual respect for each other’s ter¬ 
ritory and sovereignty mutual 
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non>aggression; non-intcrfer' 
ence in each other’s domestic 
^tflairs; equality of relation' 
ship; and mutual benefit. 

China played a crucial 
role in the Korean war in 1950 
when It unhesitatin^y sent a 
million “volunteers* to fight 
the American invasion. 

Chinese help to the 

Vietnamese in the 1940s and 
1950s in their fight against the 
French and later in the 1960s 
and the 1970s against the 
Americans was also of great 
importance. 

C HINA’S key role in the 
1955 Afro-Asian 
Conference in Bandung 

(Indonesia), where its theme 
of peaceful co-existence won 
it a leadership position among 
the countries of the Third 
World, was an important for¬ 
eign policy milestone. The 
Chinese Government did its 
bit in the struggle to 
decolonise the Third World 
by providing liberation move¬ 
ments both moral and mater- yg 
ial support. In the 1960s and r nh'nim y 
the 1970s, Beijing undenook 
ambitious infrastructure projects on a 
turn-key basis in the developing world. 
The railway line connecting Lusaka to 
Dar-es-Salam, which was completed in 
the 1970s, has contributed to the devel¬ 
opment of the region. Many underdevel¬ 
oped countries benefited from such 
projects. 

But after Deng Xiaoping consolidat¬ 
ed his hold on power and ushered in the 
Four Modernisations - agriculture, 
industry, science and technology and 
national defence - Chinese foreign poli¬ 
cy became more pramatic. The fixus was 
now on turning China into a leading 
modern state by the year 2000. Since the 
1980s Chinese officials have repeatedly 
emphasised the importance of economic 
development while underlining the dan¬ 
ger posed by looming U.S. h^mony. 
The Chinese view is that in the 21st cen¬ 
tury, national power will derive primari¬ 
ly from economic, scientinc and 
technological prowess. 

The fast pace of events instated in 
the latter half of tlje 1980S by Soviet 
leader Mikhail Gorbachev’s “new think- 
alarmed Beijing. China made no 
its view that Gorbachev's reforms 
(ed towards perestroika (restructur- 



U.S. PresMent Richard Nixon with Chairman Mao during a pativbroaking visit to China In 
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mg) anAgksnost (openness) would lead to 
the weakening of the Soviet Union and 
the socialist world. Secondly, the critical 
position Washington adopted after the 
Chinese authorities tackled the 
Tiananmen Square protests in 1989, led 
to a serious rediink in Beijing. It became 
apparent to China that Washington was 
using the issue of “human rights” to inter¬ 
fere in its domestic afiairs. Another alarm¬ 
ing development related to indications of 
Japan’s overt inclination to assume again 
the role of a military power. 

The situation in me Korean peninsu¬ 
la was seen in Beijing as yet anomer mat¬ 
ter of concern. The United Stated had 
made it clear by the mid-1990s that it 
intended to keep a forward force of 
10,000 troops deployed in Japan a^d 
Korea for the next 20 yean. Naturally 
China fixb that these forces are aimed at 
it. Washington retains the right to posi¬ 
tion nuclear weapons in Okinawa in 
Japan, in case a militaiycrisis erupts in the 
region. In May 1999, die Japanese Diet 
(pwiament) passed l^islation to enable 
the implementation of^e U.S.’ plans for 
joint U.S.-Japan operations in case anodi- 
er war breaks out in East Asia. The guide¬ 
lines replace the joint strategy'dravra up 


more than 20 years ago to fight the Soviet 
Union. 

Beijing feels that it is being shon- 
changed by the U.S. and Japan on the 
Taiwan issue. President Bill Clinton, after 
visiting China in 1998, reiterated his sup¬ 
port for China’s position on the Taiwan 
question. But in July this year President 
Lee Teng-hui of Taiwan declared that 
Taiwan no longer considered itself part of 
China. China was infuriated and has 
announced its intention to “uphold 
national sovereignty, dignity and territo¬ 
rial integrity”. The U.S., on the odier 
hand, has pledged to defond Taiwan if it 
fiices an external attack. From China’s 
point of view, the U.S. posiuon is aimed 
at preventing China from emerging as a 
greatpower. 

Ine distrust between China and 
Japan runs deep and is fuelled by histori- 
cai animosities, Beijing is suspicious of the 
intentions of Japan as also of some other 
states in its immediate nei]^bourhood 
that are co^| up to the U.S. and tacit¬ 
ly supporting Pentagon’s long-term plans 
to endtcle China miliorily. The 
Americans are doing their best to prevent 
Chitu from emergisq; as the dontinant 
power in the region and to hdd on totheir 
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$ multipolarity. China, like 
I India and Russia, takes the 
j< threat from Islamic funds' 
I mentaiists seriously. 

I Followers of Islam in China 
I are concentrated mainly in the 
Xinjiang area (Muslims in the 
country number more than 17 
million). Chitu depends a 
great deal on Pakistan to use 
its influence on the Taliban 
leaders to prevent the supply 
of arms to Islamic rebels in 
Xinjiang. 

W ASHINGTON has 

accused Beijing of 
being one of the bigg«t arms 
eaponen. Chinese officials, 
however, maintain that they 
are careful about entering into 
defence deals. The Chinese 
Government has deni«l that 
it has supplied missiles and 
advanced missile technology 
to countries such as Pakistan, 
Iran and Saudi Arabia. Beijing 
has accused Washington of 
being a greater proliferator of 
nuclear weapons, pointing out 
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Pacific region. China may be trying to fol¬ 
low the Japanese strategy of economic 
development, but it has carefully avoided 
the Japanese pattern of subservience to the 
U.S. 

The recent crisis in Kosovo, during 
which the bombing of the Chinese 
embassy in Belgrade was bombed by U.S.- 
led forces, has further alienated Beijing 
from Washington. The continuing 
expansion of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation (NATO) and the plans to 
set up a theatre missile defence (TMD) 
system are also viewed as manifesutions 
of Washington’s desire to dominate rite 
world. The TMD umbrella is ostensibly 
meant to shield Japan, South Korea and 
Taiwan from a perceived*mi$sile attack. 
The system would for ail practical pur¬ 
poses make Taiwan a U.S. protectorate. 
China is justified in conduding that a new 
eptd War is in the making, with itself 
rephdng the Soviet Union as the 
“enemy. 

However, the Chinese leadership is 
t^mmisrie shout mulripolarity «i ktema- 
rional relations becoming a reafity in rire 


and strategic expens are of the opinion 
that Russia will recover and will soon pur¬ 
sue vigorously its national interests. They 
do not expect Japan to remain subservient 
to the U.S. for long and they feel that 
China will emerge as a world power. 

China is also aware of the U.S. back¬ 
ing to separatist ethnic and religious ten¬ 
dencies. Beijing has accused Washington 
of supponing a pan-Mongolian move¬ 
ment. Inner Mongolia is part of China. 
Statements have been issued from 
Mongolia ureng “the peoples of Inner 
Mongolia, Ti^ and Xinjiang to fight for 
freedom and independence”. In Xinjiang, 
die movement by Islamic fundamentalists 
to create an independent “Republic of 
East Turkistan” has the tacit support of 
the U.S. The U.S. encouragement to the 
separatists in Tibet is well-documented. 

The Shan^ai Group of Five, con¬ 
sisting of China, Russia, Tajikistan, 
Kazakhstan and the Kyigyz Republic, is 
coordinating action to combat the sepa¬ 
ratist and fundamentalist forces. Beijing 
attaches great Importance to this r^oim 
grouping, citing it as an illustration of 


The warm relations Beijing has with 
Moscow today has made China the sec¬ 
ond largest defence panner of Russia. 
India IS the biggest buyer of Russian 
weapoas. 

Former Russian Prime Minister 
Yevgeny Primakov was a strong propo¬ 
nent of a Moscow-New Oelhi-Beijing 
strategic axis to counter U.S. hegemony. 
But both New Delhi and Beijing, for their 
own reasons, were lukewarm to this pro¬ 
posal. But they do share some common 
perspectives. For instance, both India and 
China are alarmed at the growing trend 
in international politics of using “human 
rights” as a pretext to intervene in the 
internal aflairs of sovereign countries. The 
Clinton administration has used this 
rationale to intervene in Kosovo. 

Further, United Nations Secretary- 
General Kofi Annan’s call for “more active 
intervention” by the U.N. when civilian 
populations are at risk has set alarm bells 
ringing. Chinese Foreign Minister Tang 
Jiaxuan has said that respea for narional 
soveteignty and non-interference in the 
affairs of another country “are the basic 


principles governing international rela- 
tions” and that any deviation from these 
would lead to a new form of gunboat 
diplomacy that would “wreak havoc” with 
global peace. 

China continues to have close ties 
with developing countries. It is involved in 
a number of joint ventures which, accord¬ 
ing to Chinese officials, are for “mutual 
benefit”. The government allows “special 
enterprises” to take part in these ventures. 
China recently completed a major project 
in Sudan, which involved the developing 
of an oilfield and the laying of an oil 
pipeline. I'his project has made Sudan an 
oil-exporting country. Cash-strapped 
Sudan will repay China with crude oil. 
Sudan is one of several countries feeing a 
U.S. economic embargo. 

China has excellent relations with 
Cuba. It is one of the biggest trade partners 
of Cuba outside Latin America. Moreover, 
Beijing has been vociferous in its criticism 
of the inhuman U.S.economic blockade 
against Cuba. Both Cuban President Fidel 
Castro and President Jiang Zemin have 
exchanged visits. 


B EIJING’S focus is on promoting sta¬ 
bility and prosperity in the region. 
Defence Minister General Chi Haotian 
said recently that the confidence-building 
measures (CBMs) signed by China since 
1994 with Russia, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, 
Kazakhstan and India have increased 
mutual trust and provided safeguards for 
border security. This in turn has promot¬ 
ed stability and prosperity. 

China is on the verge of settling most 
of its border disputes. The long-standing 
disputes with Russia and the 
Commonwealth of Independent States 
have been more or less resolved. China 
and Vietnam have set the year 2000 as the 
deadline for resolving their border prob¬ 
lems. The dispute with India is the only 
one that remains to be resolved. Chinese 
officials feel that a solution to this could 
take some time as the Line of Actual 
Control was never fully demarcated. 

Jiang Zemin, in a recent speech in 
Bangkok, said that “the world is fer from 
being tranquil. Hegemonism and power 
politics still exist and have even been 
developed in the international political, 
economic and security fields.” He added 
that the “gunboat policy” and the eco¬ 
nomic neo-colonialism pursued by some 
powers had undermined the indepen- 
deaci and development interests of many 
smUl and medium-sized countries and 
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Moo Zedong's sodolist vision would remain o reference point for 
assessing the Deng Xiaoping line of reforms. 

MANORANJAN MOHAHTY after the Bolshevik Revolution did the 

-Chinese nationalist movement acquire a 

democratic content. The students’ 

A S China celebrates the 50th anniver- protest in Beijing against the Treaty of 
sary of the founding of the People’s Versailles giving German possessions to 
Republic, the people of China recall the Japan spilled over into other cities. The 
Yi He Tuan movement, also known as the May Founh Movement of 1919 brought 
Boxer Uprising, whose centenaty falls this the masses into the political stru^e 
year. It was an anti-imperialist armed against colonialism and social oppression, 
struggle which started in Shandong This struggle was led by the Communist 
province in 1899 and spread to Tianjin Party of China (CPC), which was found- 
in early 1900 and to Beijing in May that ed in 1921. After a tortuous process of 
year. The Qing dynasty dowager Ci Xi, political experiments, the CPC evolved its 
after showing sympathy for the rebels, strategy of People’s Democratic 
capitulated when the combined armed Revolution under the leadership of Mao 
forces of Britain, Germany, Italy, Russia, Zedong and achieved victory on October 
the United States and Japan landed to 1, 1949. 

suppress the uprising in August. After The running theme of the 20th cen- 
this, yet another unequal treaty was tuiy history of China is gaining prestige 
imposed on China in 1901 giving more for the nation and achieving welfare for 
rights to the imperialist powers, includ- the people and making them masters of 
ing the right to set up their legation quar- their own destiny. Dr. Sun Yatsen, the 
ters in Beijing. leader of the 1911 Revolution, enshrined 

This uprising fuelled the sentiments it in his Three People’s Principles - 
of nation^ism, leading to the 1911 Nationalism, Democracy and People’s 
Revolution that overthrew the Manchu Livelihood. Mao Zedong’s theory of New 
monarchy and set up a republic. But only Democratic Revolution built upon it and 
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propounded the concept of a fbur-ciass 
united front of workers, peasants, petty 
bourgeoisie and the national bourgeoisie 
- constituting the people who formed 90 
per cent of me population. This united 
k front sought to carry out an anti-colonial 
and anti-feudal revolution. Deng 
Xiaoping rcvened to this theme of nation¬ 
alism with economic well-being in 1978 
through his programme of reforms and an 
open-door policy. Mao’s political line of 
the People’s Democratic Revolution led 
to the founding of the People’s Republic 
of China (PRC) and Deng’s political line 
of building a socialist market economy has 
brought about significant economic suc¬ 
cesses in China and a steadily rising status 
for the country in the world. Deng fol¬ 
lowed the united front framework to 
mobilise social forces to the maximum 
extent in order to carry out economic 
modernisation. 

Mao Zedong’s line for building social¬ 
ism was different from what Deng adopt- 
^ ed. Mao advocated the application of the 
class struggle perspective while striving for 
economic development. He stressed that 
without the right political-ideological ori¬ 
entation economic growth may bring 
about capitalist development. The 
Cultural Revolution propounded this 
perspeaive, but in the course of the ide¬ 
ological campaigns during 1966-76, fric¬ 
tional politic batdes became 
widespread, causing conditions of anar¬ 
chy and large-scale persecution. Deng car¬ 
ried the party at the Third Plenum of 
December 1978 to repudiate the Cultural 
Revolution in toto and affirm the central¬ 
ity of‘economic construction’ in place of 
class struggle and emphasised the need for 
socio-political subility as against the 
political campaigns of the Cultural 
Revolution. 

Deng’s and his successors’ economic 
successes have put Mao’s line on social¬ 
ism in the museum of rejects. But two 
things cannot be denied. First, much of 
the economic successes of the reform peri¬ 
od would not have been possible without 
the structure of collective economy built 
during Mao’s leadenhip. Secondly, as 
capitJist forces grow in China and the 
capitalist culture takes root and social 
inequality and regional disparity, corrup- 
don and crime acquire serious propor¬ 
tions, Mao’s sodaust vision remains a 
reference point to assess the Deng line of 
reforms. But without doubt, the living 
standards of eveiy Chinese ianilly have 
substandally impidved durii^ the past 
two decades. *• ’* 

The line has been put in place by a 


political leadership to carry it out firmly. 
This year is the tenth year of J iang Zemin’s 
leadership, which was installed by Deng 
Xiaoping in June 1989 after the crushing 
of the youth demonstrations in 
Tiananmen Square. Interestingly enough, 
both Mao and Deng tried out three sets 
of their colleagues to carry out their 
respective lines. Mao had Liu Shaoqi as 
his deputy in what was a collective lead¬ 
ership until 1965. During the Cultural 
Revolution, Liu was disgraced and Lin 
Biao, the Defence 
Minister, became the sec¬ 
ond-in-command. After 
Lin Biao’s failed coup and 
death in an air crash in 
1971, Premier Zhou Enlai 
took command and he 
brought back Deng 
Xiaoping. Deng was chal¬ 
lenged by Mao’s wife Jiang 
Qing, who led the ‘Gang of 
Four’ and was arrested in 
October 1976 (Mao died 
in September that year). 

Mao’s designated successor, the centrist 
Hua Guoleng, could not withstand the 
new wave initiated by Deng, who pro¬ 
claimed the new line at the end of 1978. 

Deng Xiaoping decided not to occu¬ 
py top party or state posts except a crucial 
position as the Chairperson of the 
Military Affairs Commission, which he 
held until after the Tiananmen Square 
incident in 1989. His first nominee was 
Hu Yaobang, who was the CPC General 
Secretary from 1982 to 1987 until he was 
replaced by Premier Zhao Ziyang. Zhao 
Ziyang was dismissed in June 1989 for his 
mishandling - read sympathising with - 
the Tiananmen Square demonstrations. 

Jiang Zemin, then the Secretary of the 
Shanghai Party Committee, slowly con¬ 
solidated his position as the leader since 
1989. Deng reaffirmed the reform line in 
early 1992 during his tours of the Special 
Economic Zones and invoked people to 
carry out the reforms vigorously without 
fear of capitalist restoration; he pointed 
out that the Communist Party leadership 
was there to direct it. Jiang moved ftst and 
christened the new ideas in the I4th Party 
Congress as the theory of “socialist mar¬ 
ket economy" and Deng Xiaoping’s the¬ 
ory of “building socialism with Chinese 
characteristics”. After the death of Deng 
(in February 1997), the 15th Congress, 
held in September 1997, proclaimed 
Deng’s theory as the new “ideological 
banner” of the CPC. In the meantime, 
Jiang assumed the office of the 
Chairperson of the Military Affiiirs 


Commission after Deng’s retirement and 
became President of the People’s 
Republic. 

J iang at 73 has sidelined his critics and 
challengers such as Qiao Shi who was 
retired in 1997 on consideration of age. 
He has pulled along reasonably well with 
former Premier Li Peng, 71, now 
Chairperson of the National People’s 
Congress Standing Committee 
(NPCSC). Jiang’s trusted colleague from 
Shanghai is Premier Zhu Rongji, also 71, 
who has directed the econ¬ 
omy through periods of 
crisis and periods of 
smooth growth. Another 
technocrat in his team in 
the Standing Committee 
of the Politburo is Li 
Ruihuan, 65, who was the 
leader in Tianjin earlier. 
Now he is the Chairperson 
of the Chinese People’s 
Political Consultative 
Conference (CPPCC), the 
United Front organ. Li 
Lanquing, 67, a Vice-Premier, is in charge 
of international economic relations, and 
Wei Jianxing, 68, the Secretary of the 
Party Discipfine Commission spearhead¬ 
ing the ruthless drive against corruption, 
is in charge of Security Affairs. But the 
man of the future is Hu Jintao, the 
youngest member of the team at 57, the 
Vice-President of the PRC who has been 
elevated to the post of a Vice-Chairperson 
of the Military Affairs Commission in the 
just-concluded Plenum of the CPC 
Central Committee. A former Secretary 
of Guizhou and, more important, of the 
Tibet Party Committee and earlier the 
Youth League leader, Hu has been the 
President of the Party School for many 
years. Jiang Zemin may be grooming him 
to become his successor at the 16th Party 
Congress to he held in 2002. 

The leadership question does not 
seem to pose much of a problem as a 
common commitment to the Deng 
Theory has created layers of leaders in 
China. The Deng Theory has an intrinsic 
flexibility to address the burning socio¬ 
political problems that China feces at the 
turn of the century. But the legacies of the 
people’s revolution of the century have 
created enough strength to pursue their 
agenda of national prestige and mass well¬ 
being and contribute to similar processes 
going on in other parts of the world. ■ 

Manordnjdn Mol^anty u Pnjiuor ofPtUlicai 
Science, Univemty of Delhi, md Director. 
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Firmly on the socialist path 

China is making major strides of economic development while at the some time being conscious of the 
problems of growth of any tendencies alien to socialism. Some observations and impressions from a visit. 


SITARAM YECHURY 


A I'JVE-MEMBER Central 

Committee delegation of the 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) led 
by Polit Bureau member Sitaram Yechury 
visited China from March 31 to April 10, 
1999, at the invitation of the International 
Department of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of China (CPC). 
The other members of the delegation were 
Nirupam Sen, P.K. Gurudasan, N. 
Varadarajan and Ashok Dhawle. 

The delegation, which was received 
warmly, held fruitful discussions with the 
CPC leadership reflecting the mutual 
desire to strengthen relations between the 
two countries, peoples and the parties. At 
the Great Hall of the People in Beijing the 
delegation was received by Wei Jianxing, 
one of seven members of the Standing 
Committee of the CPC Political Bureau 
who is in charge of party discipline. The 
delegation held discussions with Dai 
Bingguo, head of the International 
Department of the CPC Central 
Committee, Ma Wenpu, Vice-Minister 
of the International Department of the 
Central Committee, and many others. 
Three days of intensive discussions with 
the leadership of the CPC in Beijing cov¬ 
ered a wide range of bilateral and inter¬ 
national issues. 

Thereafter, the delegation visited the 
provinces of Xian, the ancient capital of 
China, and Yunnan. In Yunnan, the del¬ 
egation visited remote hilly areas and deep 
down south the tri-junction with Laos 
and Myanmar inhabited by China’s 
minority nationalities. The week-long 
tour to interior China aimed to study the 
living conditions of the people and find 
out how the problems arising out of the 
speedy developmental process are being 
tackled at the grassroots level. The itiner¬ 
ary was worked out at our suggestion that 
we visit interior China rather than the 
more developed, fashionable and pros- 
Tous east coast which has huge cities 
as Shanghai and Guanzhou 
.Canton), which are easily comparable 
with Hong Kong. 
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What we saw and experienced in 
China’s interior reflected a country and a 
eopic seized with a singular passion to 
ring about all-round development based 
on speedy economic growth. This singu¬ 
larity of purpose and determination was 
evident at all levels. Given that this is hap¬ 
pening in a country with 1.3 billion peo¬ 
ple which has been experiencing a 
phenomenal annual economic growth 
during the last two decades, such a mas¬ 
sive human and material effon is bound 
to produce results that will have global 
implications. 

One highlight of the visit was the dis¬ 
cussions the delegation had with Wei 
Jianxing. While detailing various aspects 
of the current situation in China, he high¬ 
lighted China’s desire to improve good- 
neighbourly relations with India. This, he 
said, was in China’s interest as its main 
priority was to develop its own economy 
and thus strengthen socialism, which 
required peace and absence of tension 
with any country. Despite the recent set¬ 
back to the decade-long process of 
improvement of relations that had begun 
with Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi’s visit 
to China in December 1988, Wei 
Jianxing emphasised China’s desire to 
overcome these problems and continue 
the process of improving relations. In 
response, we conveyed to the Chinese 
leadership that the Indian people, ^ven 
their centuries-long association and inter¬ 
action with the Chinese, are equally, if not 
more, desirous of improving these dela¬ 
tions. In htet, mutual concern for good- 
neighbourly relations was a constant 
feature of all the discussions we had dur¬ 
ing the visit. 

Considering that ours was the first 
political delation visiting China after 
the BJP-led government assumed office in 
India and in the background of irrespon- 

CPi(M) PoHt BmMNi iwnAar SHarim 
YachiHy (Mt), who ww part of a fiv*- 
mambarCantialCorwiritt aa tlolega U o n 
ftom ImHa that vlaltwf China aarNor WO 
yoar, with W«| Jlanxlnc, mambor of tho 
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sible acrimony unleashed by the BJP and 
its allies against China as a justification for 
Pokhran-II, the ftet that there was such a 
universal desire among the Chinese lead¬ 
ership and the people to improve relations 
with India was heartening. 

The Chinese leaders emphasised that 
while one arm of the present developmen¬ 
tal process in China is that of economic 
reform and opening up to the oubide 
world, the other arm is the firm adherence 
to the four cardinal principles (adherence 
to the socialist road; Marxism-Leninism, 
Mao Zedong thought; people’s democrat¬ 
ic diaatorship; and the leadership of the 
Communist Party) and the strengthening 
of socialbm with Chinese characteristics. 

A series of public campaigns are being 
conduaed by the CPC on these issues and 
a vast network of party schools continu¬ 
ously train and re-train party members on 
ideological matters. Our delegation visited 
the party school in Yunnan province. One 
important aaivity at this school is to carry 
on study and research in Marxism- 
Leninism and Deng Xiaoping theoiy. 
Apart from research scholars, party cadres 






sent by the lower-levd committees come 
here for training. Over the last 20 years, the 
school has trained more than one lakh stu- 
dents. It conducts various courses in revo¬ 
lutionary theory and philosophy and also 
^ on patty-building and party history. The 
htculty follows the meth^ of criticism and 
self-criticism and studying theory by inte¬ 
grating the subjeaive with the objective. 

Explaining their assessment of the 
international situation, the CPC leaders 
told our delegation that peace and devel¬ 
opment will remain the main themes of 
the 21st century. They were optimistic 
that the 21st century will offer more 
opportunities than challenges for the 
struggle towards socialism. In their per¬ 
ception, the circumstances also will be 
more favourable than they are 
unfavourable, and hence the opportunities 
should be seized to counter the challenges. 

C ERTAIN important features of the 
present international situation fig- 
► ured in the discussions. The first is the 
global tendency that propels the world 
towards multi-polarity. Wiile on the one 
hand, such a development, after the bipo¬ 
lar Cold War period has ended, is a posi¬ 
tive one, on the other, there are forces with 
a vision of a “new world order” whjch seek 
to convert this natural tendency towards 
multipolarity into one of unipolarity. 
Such an effort will have to be resisted in 
the interests of a democratic world order. 
The second feature concerns the true 


clearer with the severe economic damage 
it caused in South East Asia, virtually 
overnight. Globalisation poses serious 
threats to the sovercimty and economic 
security ofThird Wond countries. On the 
other hand, globalisation also offers pos¬ 
sibilities for expanding economic activity 
and, hence, achieving development. 
China is preparing to face this dual nature 
of globalisation. 

During the discussions with various 
leaders it became clear that over the past 
couple of years China has overcome 
enormous difficulties and achieved new 
advances while maintaining political and 
social stability alongwith a relatively high 
economic growth. China has achieved sig¬ 
nificant diplomatic victories as well and is 
bracing itself to re-unite Macau during the 
50th anniversary year of its socialist revo¬ 
lution. 

Domestically, China had to overcome 
two very serious problems: the impaa of 
the South East Asian financial crisis and 
severe floods, unprecedented in this cen¬ 
tury. 

The impact of the financial crisis, we 
were informed, is still felt. Over the past 
few years China’s foreign trade was grow¬ 
ing at an annual rate of 16 per cent. Last 
year this figure fell to 0.4 per cent. 
Anticipating such problems, China had 
targeted a modest 8 per cent growth. Of 
this, 2 per cent was to come from foreign 
trade. The sharp drop in the foreign trade 
was therefore a severe setback. The 


nature of economic globalisation. Its 
potential to wreak havoc is becoming 




unprecedented floods caused damage of 
more than 200 billion yuan (the Chinese 
currency, approximately eight to a doiktr). 
Despite this, China achievra a growth rate 
of 7.8 per cent during the year. And real 
per capita income grew by 4.3 per cent in 
the rural areas and 5.8 per cent in the 
urban areas. How was this achieved? 




China &ced these two formidable chal¬ 
lenges mainly by eflming a massive 
increase in state spending that stimulated 
internal domestic demand. This year, more 
than yuan 100 billion was spent by the 
exchequer on building infrastructural facil¬ 
ities. It was this dmdy and eflktive state 
intervention that helped China avoid going 
the way of the South East Asian countries, 
which would have caused tremendous 
chaos m a tountty of China's size. 

While China’s decision not to make 
its currency fireely convertible helped it 
insulate itself from the financial crisis else¬ 
where, it has refused to devalue its cur¬ 
rency despite this being the obvious 
choice to bolster exports and, thereby, 
improve Ac gtowA of foreign trade. The 
counoy, instead, took a series of measures 


to encourage exports Arough a variety of 
subsiAes. One of Ae main reasons for not 
opting for the devaluation of Ae curren¬ 
cy was Aat it would have afl^ted Hong 
Kong whiA was already suffering Ac con¬ 
sequences of Ae financial crisis. FurAer, 
any devaluation would adversely affea Ae 
overall confidence in the economy and its 
international standing. More important, 
it would increase Cnina’s fbrdgn debt 
burden. 

Incidentally, the few hours we spent 
in Hong Kong during our return journey 
confirmed the fact Aat mainlana China 
had gready helped Hong Kong to avoid 
buckling under Ae r^onal financial cri¬ 
sis. Apart fiom not devaluing the yuan, 
mainland China had stepped up invest¬ 
ments in Hong Kong, basting demand 
and employment. This has silenced even 
the worst critics of Hong Kong’s unifica¬ 
tion with China. The bulk of Hong 
Kong’s population appears more grateful 
to the mainland than even before. 

It would be interesting to note Aat 
when we, in India, argue that in order to 
overcome the current industrial recession 
and at the same time generate employ¬ 
ment it is necessary for the government to 
undenake large public expenAtures, we 
are told by the Indian “liberalisers” that 
this will push up the fiscal deficit and, 
hence, would be counter-productive. 
Then why is this not true for China? 
Because, it is not true for InAa either. 

On the contrary, despite such huge 
public expenditure, both retail and con¬ 
sumer prices grew at a lower rate in China 
than in the previous year. The Chinese 
explained that Ae problem is not in build¬ 
ing up domestic debt. The question is how 
such borrowed funA are utilised? If it is 
employed productively and not wasteful- 
ly, then it need not give rise to inflation. 
They claimed that the ratio of deficit plus 
the total value of outstanAng national 
bonA (domestic borrowing) to GDP is 
still below the internationally accepted 
alarm level and, hence, sustainable. This 
has been so because, u Aike India, over Ae 
years China has pursued a prudent fiscal 
policy. 

As regards foreign debt, a question 
wiA whiA we are often confronted in 
India, China has explained that in no sin- 
de year has its outstanding foreign debt 
been more than its foreign exchange 
rcs«ves. This, it was stated, is the key to 
ensuring that the country does not get 
inAbted excessively. 


'YY’ 72, were most impressed to learn how 
W China added the unprecedented 





Building a bund In tha lower reaches of the Yellow River In order to check flood 
damage. The experience 01 the Chinese people In mobilising mass efforts to fight 
floods has been impressive. 


floods. Apart from a direct economic loss 
of over yuan 200 billion, many mines and 
industrial enterprises had to be closed 
down. But, following a massive mobilisa¬ 
tion programme under the leadership of 
the CPC and the People’s Liberation 
Army, China succeeded in battling the 
floods and minimising losses. Despite 
such a major calamity, the harvest that fol¬ 
lowed was generally good. Amazingly, the 
grain output did not fall; it was estimat¬ 
ed to have grown by around 4 per cent. 
In fact, very high priority has been accord¬ 
ed to i^ricuitural development with an 
emphasis on urgent modernisation. 

With regard to industry, a major 

J iroblem China is lacing is that of its pub¬ 
ic enterprises. Public enterprises contin¬ 
ue to be the overwhelmingly predominant 
part of Chinese industry. And we were 
assured that this situation will be main¬ 
tained. However, in the process of restruc¬ 
turing these enterprises, the problem 
freed is that of workers being laid off. 
Around flve to six million workers are laid 
off every year. But at the same time, six to 
seven million new jobs are created every 
year. But due to population growth and 
additions to the labour force every year, 
around flve million workers remain to be 
re-employed. This situation is expected to 
be resolved in the next couple of years. 

The laid-offworker is proteaed by the 
state; he or she receives a minimum 
amount ,pf money required to sustain 
norm IiWe. Further, in China, whenever 
a pets in is employed, the employer is 
obltfMd by law to take out an insurance 
poli]|n,'ainst the employees’ future risk 
ofiUvpployment. The employer pays the 


premium. If the employee loses the job, 
then he or she receives the insurance 
amount as compensation. 

Another problem being faced by 
China is the regional economic imbalance 
between the prosperous east coast and the 
rest of the country. We were told that con¬ 
scious efforts were being made to over¬ 
come this situation through greater 
financial allocations for major projects in 
these areas and to create a better climate 
for the introduction of private capital. 
The developed areas are to assist the back¬ 
ward areas through economic linkages, 
that is, by encouraging the establishment 
of auxiliary units in the backward areas. 
Through this process, people deprived of 
developmental benefits should receive 
them at the earliest. What was in evidence, 
therefore, was an active policy of state 
planning to ensure balanced economic 
development, frr from relying exclusively 
on “market forces”. 

Another problem that China is freing 
relates to the growing disparities in the 
income levels of its people. The Chinese 
dictum that in the process of getting rich 
some people will get rich frster is there for 
all to see. But through conscious state 
intervention, China is seeking to provide 
benefits to those at the lower end. 

Apart from such disparities, a major 
problem that continues to surfree is the 
growth of illegal activities such as corrup¬ 
tion. The CPC has adopted a vigorous 
policy of encouraging people to ^ow rich 
through honest means and simultaneous¬ 
ly cracking down on illegal activities. A 
widespread campaign is on in this regard 
and some deterrent action has also been 


I taken. The action taken against the fbr- 
I mer Mayor of Beijing, who was found to 
be corrupt, is one example. 

In March 1999, the National People’s 
Congress, the highest state authority, met 
to review the activities of the past year. 
The Chinese emphasise that Deng 
Xiaoping’s theory means working from 
practical conditions. In the past, they had 
committed, according to them, the mis¬ 
take of not acting on the basis of this the¬ 
ory. China is not yet a developed country; 
it is still backward. Hence their decision 
to develop productive forces through the 
socialist market economy and to demon¬ 
strate the superiority of socialism through 
the growth of economic productivity. In 
the process of such a review, they realised 
the need to amend the Constitution in 
order to allow the development of other 
forms of property ownership such as pri¬ 
vate, collective or cooperative ownership 
while retaining public ownership as the 
dominant one. 

This, they said, was necessary to stim¬ 
ulate the initiative of private or other 
forms of ownership and to allow them to 
co-exist with public ownership. 
Responding to the obvious question 
whether this would permit the growth of 
a capitalist class, they answered that under 
the leadership of the CPC with its com¬ 
mitment to maintaining and strengthen¬ 
ing socialism in China, they are confident 
that they can preserve China’s socialist 
character and not allow such forms of 
property ownership to become dominant. 

With differences in incomes and stan¬ 
dards of living growing, the danger ofsuch 
differentiation laying the basis for a pos¬ 
sible process of class diflerentiation is a 
cause for worry. The Chinese leadership, 
however, is confident that while tackling 
the ill-effects of the reform process, they 
will also preserve and strengthen the 
socialist character of the People’s Republic 
of China. 

In sum, our delegation’s visit to China 
was an experience which helped us gather 
more information r^aiding how China is 
making stupendous strides of economic 
develppment while at the same time being 
consciousoftheproblemsofgrowthofany 
tendencies alien to socialism. The CPC 
leadership repeatedly emphasised the fret 
that they are combating such trends and 
would preserve and stiei^en the social¬ 
ist chancter of Ghina. 'Ine visit resulted 
in a better understanding of current devel¬ 
opments in China ana the discussions 
reinforced thq mutual desire m stret^- 
en furdiet die bondsof friendship betw^ 
the two giant Asian ne^bours. ■ 
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I {LECTIONS '99 


Now for the verdict 

As the marathon polling exercise ends, attention turns to the shape of governments to come. 


SUKUMAR MURALIDHARAH 

in New Delhi 


^ I ^HE Bharatiya Janata Party had obvi- 
J. ously preserved the choicest speci¬ 
mens in Its vocabulary of political 
invective for the home stretch of the 
marathon election season Lai Krishna 
Advani rode into West Bengal deriding 
the dominant Left Front as mere “palan¬ 
quin bearers” for the G)ngress(I) The 
veteran Marxist Chief Minister, Jyoti 
Basu, responded suitably by denouncing 
Advani as a “criminal” 
guilty of the demolition 
Vnf a place of worship in 
Ayodhya Prime 

Minister Aral Behari 
Vajpayee, in high dud¬ 
geon, demanded a per¬ 
sonal apology for the 
insult inflicted on the 
Union Home Minister 
Chief Minister Basu, at 
the time of writing, was 
in no mood to oblige 
Advani chose to 
portray renewed talk of 
the relevance of a “Third 
Front” as evidence of 
political confusion on 
the Left The reality per¬ 
haps IS that there is now 
an increasing likelihood 
that the BJP’s leadership 
role within the National 
Democratic Alliance 
(NDA) will be eroded 
by the numerical out¬ 
come of the Lok Sabha 
elecQons. This could 
unfetter some of the 

g anners of the BJP-led 
ont and allow them 
greater latitude to strike 
up political bargains in 
the future. The NDA 
being essentially an 
effort at numerical vote 
consolidaaon rather 
than an ideological fra¬ 
ternity, the could 
well have to contend 
with ftesh political 


headaches once the final arithmetic of the 
13th Lok Sabha becomes clear. 

E arly projections of a tnumphal 
romp for the BJP and its allies, it later 
transpired, were premised upon an 
assumption that the sense of national 
bonding and euphoria that the Kargil mil¬ 
itary operations engendered would be sus¬ 
tained through the election campaign, 
overriding contingent problems on the 
ground This was not a very sound propo¬ 
sition for several reasons The course of 


the election campaign - in paiticular the 
manifest sense of panic within the BJP’s 
ranks over politicd events and trends in 
Uttar Pradesh - has proven that the “wave 
effect” that was so pronounced until 1984 
IS now decisively a thing of the past 
All of the social sections that were 
united in uneasy alliance under the BJP 
banner in U P have strong political stakes 
in maximising their parliamentary repre¬ 
sentation They were disinclined to cede 
their perceived right to political promi¬ 
nence to a Prime Minister basking in the 
glow of a military tri- 
? umph In the case of 
[UP, Vajpayee himself 
; was seen not so much as 
I a detached observer but 
an active element in the 
BJP’s ftictional turmoil 
In assuming that the 
Prime Minister’s newly 
won moral authority 
would drown out the 
compulsion of appeas¬ 
ing every faction, the 
BJP strategists seem to 
have grievously erred 
The response of U P 
Chief Minister Kalyan 
Singh, which just stops 
short of open rebelhon, 
IS a deeply embarrassing 
development, which 
threatens to erode con¬ 
siderably the Vajpayee 
halo 

The bad news for the 
BJP IS that the States 
where it is the dominant 
electoral presence in its 
own ri^t are unlikely to 
give It the harvest of seats 
It garnered in 1998 
Problems arc at their 
most acute in UP, 
although Madhya 
Pradesh and Rajasthan 
also seem to be posing 
their own difficulties 
Bitter infightmg within 
the U P unit, and a rel¬ 
atively cohesive chal¬ 
lenge from the 







Congress(I) in M.P. and 
Rajasthan, have ensured that 
the core area of the BJP’s 
strength will be relatively less 
rewarding this time around. 

The erosion of the party’s 
strength in these States could 
conceivably be remedied 
through fresh gains in Bihar 
and Maharashtra. But in both 
these States, the BJP is one 
among equals, and in the case 
of Bihar, its partner is only 
loosely affiliated to it in terms 
of ideological commitments. 

Andhra Pradesh and 
Karnataka could also bring it 
certain gains, of a relatively 
less decisive character in the 
latter State. In A.P., though, 
the BJP is quite clearly the 
junior partner in the NDA, 
having yielded most of the 
seats to the Telugu Desam 
Party (TDP). 

The strategic alliances 
which have been a large pan 
of the success of the BJ P could, 
in the post-cleaion scenario, 
engender a fresh set of diffi¬ 
culties. Except for 
Maharashtra, where its part¬ 
ner shares a strong element of 
ideological commitment with 
it, the other States present a ppnijQm 
uniform picture of contingent 
alliances, oriented towards the limited 
objeaive of maximising electoral gains, 
what this means for the core ideological 
programme of the BJP in the post-elec¬ 
toral scenario, when conceivably the 
NDA will be given the first call to form a 
government, remains to be seen. There is 
a strong possibility that even if the alliance 
that it leads excels its total tally of seats 
in the last Lok Sabha, the BJP’s own influ¬ 
ence within will be rather diminished. 



'"TTdE ally that is most likely to increase 
J. its clout within the NOA is the newly 
“united” Janata Dal bloc led by 
Ramakrishna Hegde and Geo^e 
Fernandes. Also perform¬ 
ing strongly in ffie cam- flW I 
paign is the Biju Janata Dal HHI 

in Orissa, which has gained „ 

groundoB account of a vir- tn «1 

tual abandonment of the COUl 

Conuessllt} by the Janaki 
BatlSh Patnaik ^ion. **** 

the new partners, ** 

tlw Dravida Munnetra 
Ktlhagam and the TDP 


CongressJI) president Sonia Oandhi. 

: limited would be pressing for positions of influ- 
al gains, ence. 

eological Considering chat the Janata 
lost-elec- Dai(United) in Bihar alone is likely to 
ibly the have a minimum of five contenders for 
:o form a senior Cabinet positions, the post-elec- 
There is total scenario for the NDA is likely to be 
e alliance rocky. It is perhaps on account of an 
ir of scats uneasy awareness of the likely conse- 
«vn influ- quences for the party’s ideological com- 
ished. mitments that there is already talk of an 
imminent change in the leadership of the 
I increase BJP. The colourless tenure of 
he newly I^ushabhau Thakre as party president is 
led by unlikely to be prolonged very much fur- 
Geome ther. Even if he is allowed to serve out his 


Geo^e ther. Even if he is allowed to serve out his this ex{ 

The NDA being essentially an effort at 
numerical vote consolidation rather 
thmi an Ideological ffatemity, Die BJP 
could well have to contend with fresh 
political headaches once the final 
artthmetlc ef the 13th Lok Sabha 


I full tenure, he is likely to be 
I put on notice immediately 
S after the eleaion results are in, 
> of an imminent change of 
r^ime. The custodians of ide¬ 
ological purity in the Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) 
have already indicated that 
they would like somebody 
capable of a more purposive 
leadership style, such as 
Advani, at the helm of the 
party. 

O NCE the results are in, 
there is also likely to be 
renewed attention to the role 
that election forecasts have 
played in this campaign. There 
was a virtual glut in the ihar- 
ket for projections after the 
Election Commission’s rather 
weak and legally infirm effon 
to restrain them foiled. Many 
of these foiled even to make a 
pretence of subtlety, plainly 
► putting on view their partisan 
loyalties. To an extent, the 
multitude of conflicting or 
varying projections that have 
been made by rival agencies 
provide the best negative 
advertisement of the accuracy 
of opinion and exit polls. But 
the matter is not one that can 
be wished away quite so easi¬ 
ly, especially in a context of a reassertion 
of government control over the official 
elearonic media. 

To work out the various political 
possibilities that could emerge ftom the 
13 th Lok Sabha elections may at this 
stage be a pointless exercise. \^en the 
BJP assumed office in 1998, sections 
sympathetic to the party were known to 
predict confidently that it was only one 
election removed from absolute power. 
A rather dubious record of governance in 
the first year of the Vajpayee government 
seemed to punaure this boast. Some 
semblance of credibility was restored to 
this expecution by the manifest inabili¬ 
ty of the Opposition par- 
rt Ut ties to work out a coherent 

ll^ strate^ to neutralise the 

BJ" renewed momentum. The 

rMh uampaip leading into 

I 0 | Genetal Elections 1999 

will perhaps be remem- 
* bered as the story of how 

this momentum was rapid¬ 
ly dissipated, B 
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: End of a marathon exercise 

* i 

r 

Moderate voter turnout and stray incidents of violence mark the fourth phase of 


the Lok Sabho elections. 

1 V- VtNKATE SAN_ 

, T^OR the Eleaion Commission (E.C.), 
X each phase of polling is a challenge. 
The E.C. is deemed to have conducted an 
' election efficiently if incidents of violence 
I or rigging on the day of polling are lim- 
I ited and moderate-to-heavy voter turnout 
i is recorded. And the E.C. would be seen 
to have passed the “neutrality” test if both 
the ruling and opposition political for¬ 
mations simultaneously accuse it of bias. 
T Therefore, it was easy to understand 
what Chief Election Commissioner Dr. 
M.S. Gill meant when he remarked, after 
the close of the penultimate phase of 
polling on September 25, that “it has been 
a veiy satisfaaory day for the 
Commission”. In the fourth phg#e, 74 
Lok Sabha constituencies in nine States 
went to the polls. There were reports of 
six deaths and injuries to eight persons, 
reflecting a bener situation relative to the 
previous round. Most of these incidents 
took place in the sensitive, high-profile 
constituencies of Barh and Nalanda m 
Biharj the police opened fire to disperse 
I mobs that tried to disrupt polling. Former 


Railway Minister Nitish Kumar and 
Defence Minister George Fernandes are 
seeking re-election from these two con¬ 
stituencies. 

About 51.16 per cent of the 8.3 crore 
voters in the 74 constituencies exercised 
their franchise. The turnout in Bihar and 
Orissa was 55 per cent each, while in 
Manipur it was 53 per cent, in Himachal 
Pradesh and Meghalaya 52 per cent each, 
in Uttar Pradesh 50 per cent, in Madhya 
Pradesh and Mizoram 40 per cent each 
and in Nagaland 30 per cent. The turnout 
more or less reflected the trend in the ear¬ 
lier phases of the election in these States. 

On September 27, the E.C. ordered 
repolling in 559 polling stations - 481 in 
Bihar, 36 m Uttar Pradesh, 13 in Madhya 
Pradesh and 29 in Nagaland - of the 1.05 
lakh polling stations where voting took 
place. This followed reports by the respec¬ 
tive Returning Officers that there were 
disturbances or electoral malpractices. 

Forty-three of the 74 constituencies 
were in U.P. and Bihar. Most of these 
were categorised as either “sensitive” or 
“hyper-sensitive” and violence was 
expected. Gill claimed that special mea¬ 
sures adopted by the Home Ministry in 


consultation with the Commission to 
prevent violence in Bihar had paid off and 
that the election process was more or less 
peaceful. 

I N Bihar, where elections were con¬ 
ducted in 19 constituencies (see sepa¬ 
rate story), clashes between political 
parties in Nalanda, Barh and Siwan left 
six persons dead. In all, 750 people, 
including two Ministers, were arrested. 
While Cooperatives Minister Shyam 
Bihari Prasad was arrested on a charge of 
disturbing voting at a booth in the 
Govindganj Assembly segment in the 
Motihari constituency, Agriculture 
Minister Shiv Shankar Yadav was arrest¬ 
ed after the police recovered four rifles 
from his vehicle in Siwan while polling 
was on. C.P. Thakur, who is seeking to 
re-enter the Lok Sabha from the Patna 
constituency on the BJP ticket, was 
detained and later released by a magis¬ 
trate. He allegedly attempted to snatch 
ballot papers from a polling station. 

Bihar Governor Justice B.M. Lai 
could not cast his vote as his name did not 
figure in the voters’ lists in the Raj Bhawan 
polling booth in Patna. This is the second 


P 


4 


instance of a public fig¬ 
ure finding his name 
missing from the voters’ 
list. On September 5, 

Election Commissioner 
G.V.G. Krishnamurthy 
was dismayed to find his 
name missing from the 
list in the New Delhi 
constituency. (Election 
officials later located 
Krishnamurthy’s name 
in a booth covering his 
previous residential 

address.) 

In Uttar Pradesh 
(see separate story), P#niial8l Otwsi, BJP 

polling could not take candWat* for the DhuM 
place in 60 booths in Lo«t 8«W«a who was 
Llia, Begusarai, Killed by ULFA militants. 

Munger and Ara owing to heavy rain and 
floods. A sub-inspector of police in 
Muzzafarnagar was suspended for his 
alleged involvement in disturbances in 
some booths. Polling in nine booths at 
Sujro village in Muzairarnagar district was 
suspended when people clashed with 
policemen, leaving a magistrate and five 
others injured. No other instance of poll- 
related violence was reported from the 24 
constituencies in U.P. 

In the 10 constituencies in Orissa, a 
State that had witnessed incidents of vio¬ 
lence against Christians in the recent past, 
polling was by and la^e peaceful. 

However, people boycotted the elections 
in a number of booths protesting against 
the lack of developmental works in their 
areas. These included nine booths cover¬ 
ing 19 villages in the four Assembly seg¬ 
ments of the Keonjhar (reserved) 
constituency, five booths in three 
Assembly segments in the Kalahandi con- 
sdtuency, four booths in the Bolangir 
constituency and three in the Sunda^arh 
(reserved) constituency. 

A lthough stray incidents of vio¬ 
lence were reported from the north¬ 
eastern States, which are affected by 
insurgency, polling there was by and large 
peaceful. In Himachal Pradesh, voters of 
the Goto Kanwari polling station in the 
Shoghi area of Shimla boycotted the elec¬ 
tions in protest against the non-imple¬ 
mentation of their demands. 

fli^dents of naxalite violence were 
reported from six polling stadons in the 
Bastar constituency in Madhya Pradesh. 

N^ites hindered the polline process in 
stations in Pushmaar vuage of the 
Bijapur Assembly segment. They torched 
a Dunch of ballot papers in the Patarpara 


3 polling station. A gang of 
naxalites looted at gun- 
^ point ballot boxes and 
¥ ballot papers from the 
Konta Assembly seg¬ 
ment. The election mate¬ 
rial was, however, 
replaced and polling 
resumed. 

The BJP candidate 
for the Dhubri Lok Sabha 
constituency in Assam 
was abducted and killed 
by suspected United 
^ j Liberation Front of Asom 
^ (ULFA) activists on 
iwal, BJP September 20. 

16 Dhubri yiie Samata Party 

who was serious exception to 

Tillltants. jjjg £ (2 asking Haryana 

Chief Minister Om Prakash Chautala to 
stay away from the Bhiwani constituency, 
where his son Ajay Chautala was pitted 
against former Chief Minister Bans! Lai’s 
son Surender Singh, in the first phase of 
polling on September 5. Chautala com¬ 
plied with the E.C’s directive. However, 
his ally, the Samata Party, has now com¬ 
plained that the E.C. deprived Chautala 
of his fundamental right to vote. Gill, 
however, refused to explain the E.C.’s 
stand. “I will explain it later, if necessary,” 
was all he said. 

Jammu and Kashmir also saw polling 
in four constituencies on September 25 
(see separate story). 

T he allegation by Defence Minister 
George Fernandes (he quoted the 
Director of the Intelligence Bureau) that 
65,000 duplicate ballot papers meant for 
Barh and Nalanda had been printed at the 
Saraswathi Press in Calcutta was denied 
by the E.C. The E.C, observed that 
Fernandes had “by his own admission 
sought to use the Director of the LB. to 
disturb the constitutional electoral 
process”. The E.C. chastised Fernandes 
for misusing the government machinery 
to spread “loose allegadons” of conspira¬ 
cy in order to influence the elections in 
Bihar. Itsaid that asacandidate his actions 
amounted to “corrupt praaice”. Gill 
sought the help of the “highest authori¬ 
ties in government" to clear the contra¬ 
diction between the Defence Minister’s 
letter to the E.C. and the LB. Director’s 
denial. A team of senior officers 
despatched by the E.C. to Calcutta did 
not find any evidence of having printed 
ballot papers m excess. As a precautionary 
measure, the ballot p^rs for Bibar ate 
printed outside the State. / 


The Congrcss(I) and the Left parties 
demanded Fernandes’ resignation in view 
of the E.C.’s observations with regard to 
his conduct. The Congress(I) chaUen^ 
the Prime Minister to explain Fernandes’ 
conduct, or dismiss him. The Communist 
Party of India (Marxist) urged the Prime 
Minister to clarify the alleged involve¬ 
ment of the LB. in the matter, for the 
Home Ministry had denied Fernandes’ 
claim that the LB. chief had sent a report 
about the printing of excess ballot papers. 
"Any delay by the Prime Minister is tan¬ 
tamount to his involvement in the con¬ 
spiracy to spread fake information in 
order to influence the voters,” theCPI(M) 
Polit Bureau said. Communist Party of 
India secretary D. Raja made a similar 
demand. 

The BJP-Samata Party combine, 
however, lashed out at the Commission. 
“The language the E.C. had used is that 
of a political rival, not that of a constitu- 
tiond body,” Samata Party general secre¬ 
tary Jaya Jaidy said. Accusing the E.C. of 
overreaction, she wondered whether it 
would at alf be possible for anyone to raise 
legitimate fears on such matters if the E.C. 
attacked a political party that complained 
about a malpractice. Fernandes expressed 
his readiness to face prosecution if he was 
found guilty of electoral malpractice. 

The Patna High Coun dismissed a 
public interest petition seeking an inquiry 
into the alleged printing of excess ballot 
papers, in the li^t of the affidavits filed 
by the E.C. and the I.B. Director. While 
die E.C. denied that any such printing of 
excess ballot papers had taken place, the 
I.B. denied having given any report to 
Fernandes on the matter. The High 
Court, however, asked the E.C. to speak 
to the complainants in order to ensure free 
and fair elecdons and depute addidonal 
observers in sensidve constituencies. 

T he fourth phase of the Lok Sabha 
elecdon was the last one to be con¬ 
ducted by the present three-member 
Commission. Elecdon Commissioner 
G.V.G. Krishnamurthy retired on 
September 30 after a six-year term. 
Krishnamurthy said that his tenure was 
nqt without its ups and downs. He 
desaibed the role played by him and Gill 
during the two-year tenure of Chief 
ffiecdon Commissioner T.N. Seshan as 
“non-batting baamen”; at the same time 
he paid tributes to Seshan’s contribudon 
to the E.C. Krishnamurthy said that the 
Commiwon under Gill to^ unanimous 
dedsions, impWiogduLtthdr fimctjonhig 
was oohesiye. ■ 
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Of political intrigue and defiance 

The BJP in U.P. hobbles through the hnai phose of elections with dissent ond defiance at a new high. 


VENKITESH RAMAKRISHNAN 

in Lucknow 

- ■ - 

O N September 24, a day before the 
second round of polling in Uttar 
Pradesh, Chief Minister Kalyan Singh 
complained of giddiness and fatigue. 
Doctors who examined him said that he 
had spondylitis and advised him to stop 
active campaigning for the next seven 
days. This meant that the Chief Minister 
would not be able to drum up support 
for the Bharatiya Janata Party in the run¬ 
-up to the last round of elections on 
^October 3. 

Even as the Chief Minister’s sup¬ 
porters expressed dismay at this turn of 
events, his detractors in the BJP were 
quick to detect signs of political intrigue. 
A leader who is close to State BJP presi¬ 
dent Rajnath Singh, Kalyan Sink’s rival 
in the party, told Frontline: “This is no 
physied ailment. It is the disease of polit¬ 
ical reorientation.” According to this 
leader, the “illness” will in all probability 
develop into a “political game” after the 
elections. “And when this develops,” he 
said, “Kalyan Singh is bound to turn 
friends into enemies and vtce versa." He 
I was referring to the alleged secret under¬ 
standing between the Chief 
Minister and Samajwadi 
Party (S.P.) leader Mulayam 
Sin^ Yadav. 

Many leaders in the 
State, including those 
belonging to the BJP, share 
this view. Some of them even 
believe that the BJP is head¬ 
ing for a split in Uttar 
Pi^esh on caste lines (back¬ 
wards vs forward castes) and 
that this will lead to a realign¬ 
ment of forces along the same 
lines. “What one will witness 
then is a reassertion of 
Mandal politics, w4uch is 
supposed^ on the wane 
i now," said a BJP leader, wdio 
belongs to a forward caste. 

Whether these projec- ChMMMt 
tions come true or not, :aiil8tetof 
Kalyan Sink’s reluctance to 


campaign for his party’s candidates has 
been one of the most conspicuous fea¬ 
tures of the campaign scene in Uttar 
Pradesh. While he refused to canvass in 
a few constituencies including his home 
town of Aligarh, he consented to address 
public meetings in certain others but 
railed to turn up at the appointed hour, 
citing reasons such as inclement weather 
or technical snags in the aircraft he was 
to travel in. The constituencies he refused 
to campaign in fell in the Mathura- 
Farrukhabad belt. The obvious reason for 
this was the denial of the ticket to Sakshi 
Maharaj, one of his close associates and 
a former Member of Parliament who 
belongs to the same caste (Lodh Rajput) 
as his, and his son Rajveer Singh. Kalyan 
Singh had planned to field Sakshi 
Maharaj from Farrukhabad and Rajveer 
Singh from Aligarh. Kalyan Singh made 
it clear to the central leadership that he 
would not canvass in the Farrukhabad 
region since his supporters were upset 
that he could not get the ticket for Sakshi 
Maharaj. Constituencies like Allahabad, 
from where Union Human Resource 
Development Minister Murli Manohar 
Joshi is contesting, belong to the second 
category. 

It is not only Kalyan Singh’s refusal 



ChMMMtter Kalyw Sln^ with Pihm MinIstar A.B. V^payae 
*Md ttuto BJP piMidMit Rain«th Singh at an etoction rai^ in 


CO canvass that has struck a discordant 
note; the way he responded to Sakshi 
Maharaj’s extensive campaigning for the 
S.P. under the banner of the Lodh 
Swabhiman Sabha in the Lodh Rajput 
belt between Mathura and Farrukhabad 
also attracted attention. Not once did the 
Chief Minister criticise his former associ¬ 
ate’s decision to campaign for a rival 
party. Whenever his response was sought 
on Sakshi Maharaj’s campaign, Kalyan 
Singh said that he did not want to com¬ 
ment on the actions of people vidio had 
left the party of their own accord. Large 
sections of the party saw this as a wrong 
tactic in dealing with a defcaor. And since 
the reaction, or the lack of it, came from 
Kalyan Singh, who is known for his strong 
and powerml verbal assaults and pointed 
repartees, it was deemed as being signifi¬ 
cantly soft. 

Incidentally, in many of the con¬ 
stituencies in which Kalyan Singh cam¬ 
paigned extensively, such as Amethi and 
Rae Bareli, it was the Congress(I) and not 
the S.P., that was the main opponent of 
the BJP. Again, in his interactions with 
the media, Kalyan Singh was quick to dis¬ 
agree with the view that the State would 
see a "Congress(I) revival” and assert that 
the S.P. would retain its number two posi- 

- tion in the State behind the 

BJP. 

The backward caste 
dimension of these events 
manifested itself in several 
forms. Sakshi Maharaj’s 
campaign for the S.P. focuss¬ 
es exclusively on this aspea. 
According to him, the upper- 
caste leaderships of the BJP 
and the Congress(I) planned 
to sideline backward class 
leaders such as Kalyan Singh 
and Mulayam Sinj^ Yadav 
from the politics of the State 
and the country. Sakshi 
Maharaj, who spoke to 
FrontHne in Lucknow, said 
that he campaigned for S.P. 
in order to “overturn thb vile 
ipayM stratagem”. He added: 

ii in “Backward castes all over the 

country have realised this and 




^ lllill|"li| I'liiPillP "I " ' if ^ .Other Backward Castes is bound to 

change the politics of the country. Such 
a combination would easily garner over 
50 per cent of the votes in Uttar Pradesh 
and win a majority of the State’s 85 Lok 
Sabha seats. 

Such an alliance would naturally 
check the shifting of the BSP’s Dalit voce 
base and the S.P.’s Muslim vote base 
towards the Congress(I). This would, in 
turn, stem the movement of the Brahmin 
community from the BJP towards the 
Congress(I). With this, the process of 
revival of the Congress(I) would be stalled 
and the party would he forced to depend 
more and more on the new grouping. 

Some middle-level BSP leaders were 
of the opinion that Kanshi Ram may 
respond to Sakshi Maharaj’s venture by 
entering into an alliance vrith the 
At a polling booth In Meonit on September 25. Congress(I). They, however, believe that 

want to be united under one flag. 1 am the backward castes helped it retain its such a move would be suicidal. “In no way 

carrying out this historical task.” hold over Muslims to a large extent, even can it prevent the movement of Dalit 

According to Sa ks hi Mahara), his though large sections of the minority votes to the Congress(I),” a former BSP 

campaign, which he claimed had united community are unhappy with Mulayam MP told Frontline. 

the backward castes, would help Singh Yadav for having upset the Even as such calculations were being 

Mulayam Singh Yadav win not less than prospects of an alternative government made, it was clear that the BJP leadership 

40 seats in Uttar Pradesh. Sakshi Mahara) after the collapse ofthe Vajpayee-led gov- was jittery about the developments. In 

said that he planned to initiate a dialogue ernment. Even in places like fact, soon after the fim phase of polling 

between all backward taste leaders of the Shajahanpur, from where former the party’s central leadership summoned 

country in order to unite them. The lead- Gingrcssfl) vice-president Jitendra its four main leaders in the State-Kalyan 

ers he identified included LaJoo Prasad Prasada is contesting, it was evident on Singh, Rajnath Singh, Kalraj Mishra and 

Yadav of the Rashtriya Janata Dal (RJD), September 24, a day before the second Lalii Tandon - to Delhi. At this meeting 

Ram Vilas Paswan and Sharad Yadav of phase of polling, that Muslims, who had Kalyan Singh was apparently given an 

the Janata Dal (United), Subhash Yadav gravitated towards the Congress(I), were assurance that there would be no threat 

of the Congress(I) and Uma Bharati of returning to the S.P. in the belief that only to his chiefministership after the elections 

the BJP. Saluhi Maharaj claimed that this the S.P. would be able to defeat the BJP. but that he would have to work hard for 

combine would change the face of In scores of villages and small towns, this the party, keeping this in mind. After the 

Parliament and of the country. He said correspondent could see evidence of this, meeting, Kalyan Singh addressed a cou- 

that the backward castes were the natur- The same trend was visible in con- pie ofmeetings in places like Amethi and 

al allies of the minorities and that they stituencies such as Moradabad and Rae Bareli, only to ftdl sick again on 



would add greater strength to this group¬ 
ing. On whether his Hindutva back¬ 
ground and active participation in the 
Ram temple agitation would not drive 
Muslims away from such a combine, he 
said that if Muslims could forgive 
Vajpayee, they could forgive him too. In 
any case, he added, the insincerity shown 
by the BJP in the matter of building the 
temple had been laid bare before the peo¬ 
ple. 

M UUYAM SINGH YADAVS 
campaign more or less followed the 
path elucidat^ by Sakshi Maharaj. In the 
meetings he addressed in places like 
Deoria, Gorakhpur and Fatehpur, he did 
a vinual (lead count of baclnvard caste 
members and Muslims among the audi¬ 
ence an 1» according to party workers, was 
pleased with the results. Evidendy, the 
S.P's augmentation of strength among 


Amroha. 

There are many people in the S.P. 
and in the Kalyan Sin^ group in the BJP 
who believe that the new combination - 
when it takes a concrete 
form - will leave no 
other option to Bahujan 
Samaj Party chief 
Kanshi Ram but to join 
it. If that happens, the 
concept discussed by 
Mulayam Singh Yadav 
and IGmshi Ram in June 
would be revived, and 
the fortunes of both the 
leaders would be on the 
upswing. The emer- 

i 'ence of a formidable 
orce comprising Dalits, 

Yadavs, Lodh Rajputs, a 
section of Muslims, a Samijwad Fifty toadsr 
section of Thakurs and Miilayini Shigh Yidiv. 


September 24. 

According to BJP insiden, the Chief 
Minister’s actions have unnerved the BJP. 
A senior functionary of the patty’s State 
^ unit told Frontline; “It is 
I more or less certain that 
a Vajpayee’s paiiiamen- 
I taiy majority will come 
down, we ate doing our 
best to boost it. But party 
workers are no longer 
confident of repeating 
the performance in U.P. 
in the last elecdons.” 

Clearly, a sense of 
apprehension prevails 
among BJP worimrs in 
U.P. They eiqsm the 
Lok Sabha demons to 
throw a few unpleas- 
iMidir ant surprises for the 

ridiv. party in the State, li 
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Voting and violence 

Noxalite violence during the first round of voting in Bihor gives rise 
to speculation that two Left extremists groups that are ideologically 
opposed to each other hove decided to join forces. 

KALYAN CHAUDHURI 


in Patna 


T he political temperature in Bihar 
has risen sharply after Acting 
Governor Justice B.M. Lai sent a detailed 
report to the Union Home Ministry 
blaming the Election Gimmission (E.C.) 
and the State’s Chief Secretary for the 
poll-related violence on September 18. 
Thirty-eight persons, mostly State police 
^and Central Reserve Police Force (CRPF) 
personnel, were killed in landmine blasts 
engineered by the oudawed Maoist 
Communist Centre (MCC) and the 
Communist Party of India (Marxist- 
Leninist) Party Unity, now known as the 
People’s War Group (PWG), to enforce 
their call to boycott the elections. 

Faced with the criticism of its han¬ 
dling of the elections, the State govern¬ 
ment blamed the violence on the 
inadequate deployment of Central para¬ 
military forces. It had requested 600 com¬ 
panies of the paramilitary forces to cover 
polling booths in 19 parliamentary con- 
1 stituencics where elections were held on 
September 18. The Centre sent only 132 
companies. 

Top State government officials, 
including Chief Secretary S.N. Biswas 
and Director-General of Police K.A. 
Jacob, admitted that Central intelligence 
agencies had warned the State govern¬ 
ment that extremists might use land¬ 
mines in Palamau, Chatra, Hazaribagh 
and Rohtas districts in south Bihar. 
Biswas said that apprehesions had been 
expressed at a meeting convened by the 
Union Home Ministry in August. The 
request; for more security forces followed 
this. 

Biswas said that during the brief peri¬ 
od of President’s Rule in the Statp in 
I February, the Centre had promised to 
^ send 50 companies of the paramilitary 
' forces for anti-extremist operations. 
However, only 39 companies <rf the 
CRPF wem sent. Biswas claimed foat as 
the anti-extremitt operations hM oegun 


to show results in May the Centre with¬ 
drew 18 companies. He said that this 
affeaed the combing operations and that 
repeated requests to redeploy the compa¬ 
nies had no effect. 

A FTER unleashing violence in several 
/larcas in south and nonh Bihar on 
September 18, naxalitcs lay low during 
the next phase of polling in 19 con¬ 
stituencies on September 25. Although 
polling was held amidst tight security, six 
persons were killed and several people 
injured in bomb explosions and shooting 
incidents. Of those killed, four died in 
police firing (two iti Nalanda and one 
each in Barh and Siwan) and the two oth¬ 
ers in clashes between political groups. 
Two Rashtriya Janata Dal (RJD) 
Ministers of the State, Shyam Behari 
Prasad and Shiv Shankar Prasad, were 


arrested for alleged electoral malpractices. 
While the former was accused of inter¬ 
fering with the poll process, the latter was 
taken into custody after four rifles were 
found in his vehicle. 

Shoot-at-sight orders were issued fol¬ 
lowing the landmine blasts of September 
18. Mine-deteaors were pressed into ser¬ 
vice in volatile constituencies, including 
Patna, Arrah, Buxar, Nalanda and Barh. 
Helicopters were requisitioned to moni¬ 
tor polling in districts where naxalites are 
active. On September 25,147 companies 
of paramilitary forces were deployed. 

Clashes and incidents of snatching of 
ballot papers were reported from Patna, 
Barh, Nalanda, Arrah, Munger, 
Gopal^nj, Maharajgunj, Vaishali, 
Muzamrpur and Motihari. Polling was 
affected in more than 100 booths. In 
Nalanda and Barh, the constituencies of 
Janata Dal (United) leaders George 
Fernandes and Nitish Kumar respective¬ 
ly, RJD and JD(U) activists clashed. They 
were also involved in shootouts and the 
snatching of ballot papers and police 
rifles. One person was killed in the cross¬ 
fire between supporters of Nitish Kumar 
and his RJD rivals. In Siwan, the pocket- 
borough of RJD candidate Mohammed 
Sahabuddin, CPIfM-L) Liberation and 
RJD activists exchanged fire. A naxalite 
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Targeting missionaries 


KAIYAN CHAUDHUII _ 

F ollowing in the footsteps of 

others who have in the recent past 
targeted Christian religious workers in 
Orissa, fanatics appear to have started a 
calculated campaign against Christian 
missionaries working in Bihar. 

According to a 19-year-old nun. 
Sister Ruby of the St. Joseph’s convent 
at Jalalpur, 8 km from Chhapra in Saran 
district in north-west Bihar, she was kid¬ 
napped, disrobed and forced by the kid¬ 
nappers to drink their urine. The 
incident came to light 48 hours before 
the second round of voting in the Lok 
Sabha elections on September 25. 
According to the nun, she delayed lodg¬ 
ing a complaint at the Chhapra town 
police sution as she had to obtain per¬ 
mission from the church authorities 
before doing so. 

Sister Ruby belongs to the 
Congregation of Franciscan Sisters of 
the Immaculate Hean of Mary, also 
known as the Pondicherry Blue Sisters. 
The Sisters are involved in the “ministry 
of healing the poorest of the poor”. 
Sister Ruby hails from Tamil Nadu and 
is actively associat«l with the St. 
Joseph’s Health Centre. She has been 
doing social work in Nawadi, Jalalpur 
and Maharajgunj areas for about 15 
months. 

Director-General of Police KA 
Jacob said that religious fonatics were 
behind the attack. Shortly after the First 
Information Repon was filed, the DGP 
visited the St. Joseph’s Church in 
Chhapra to speak to the nun about the 
incident. 

According to Sister Ruby’s state¬ 
ment, three persons who accused her of 
converting peopk to Christianity 


abducted and threatened to kill her. She 
was kidnwped at 9.a.m. when she was 
going to Gandhi Chowk ftom the con¬ 
vent, the statement says. The miscre¬ 
ants, who were in an autorickshaw, 
o£kred her a lift. The nun grew suspi- 
■ cious when the vehicle took a route 
other than the usual one and she asked 
the driver to stop. She was threatened 
and taken to a mangrove where she was 
dragged out of the vehicle and taken to 
a deserted house. Her hands were tied 
and her clothes ripped off. The kidnap¬ 
pers urinated in a botde and threatened 
to rape her if she did not drink the urine, 
according to the statement. 

Hie nun’s sutement says that she 
stood naked for almost an hour and was 
released only when she agreed to drink 
the urine. Before she was given back her 
clothes, the men, brandishing a knife, 
demanded to know how many people 
she had converted. They rained abuses 
on and made lewd gestures to her. “We 
will teach the Christians a lesson after 
the elections are over,” they said, accord¬ 
ing to the statement. She was also asked 
not to approach anyone for help; one of 
them followed her to ensure that she 
complied with the order. She, however, 
made her way to the convent and nar¬ 
rated the incident to others, the state¬ 
ment says. 

The DGP said that 18 persons had 
been rounded up in connection with the 
case. An identification parade was con- 
duaed, but the nun said her kidnappers 
were not among the people. 

According to the nun’s statement, 
she was asked about the activities of 
Chrisftan missionaries. The abductors 
wanted to know whether the convent 
functioned only firom Jalalpur, hjow 
many nuns were attached to it, how 


many persons she had convened and 
how many languages she knew. She was 
also asked why the missionaries had not 
learnt a lesson ftom the several inddoits 
of kidnapping, rapes and killings that 
had already b^ carried out, according 
to the statement. They warned her that 
they would demolish the convent at 
Jalalpur, she said. 

The Archbishop of Delhi and pres¬ 
ident of the United Chrisnan Forum for 
Human Rights, Archbishop Alan de 
Lasde wrote to Prime Minister Atal 
Behari Vajpayee registffing the anguish 
of the Christain community over the 
condnued attach on Chrisdan mis- 
sionanes. The Archbishop complained 
of and-Christain violence in Orissa, 
Bihar and some other Sates. Also, in' 
view of sratements issued by the 
Rashtnya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) 
and the Vishwa Hindu Parishad (VHP) 
expressing their intendon to take out a 
‘ti^ yatra’ to coincide with the arrival 
of Pope John Paul II in Delhi in 
November, <he Archbishop urged the 
Prime Minister to take steps to ensure 
that the Pope is not insulted. 

Quoting ftom a report on the Bihar 
incident sent by Bishop Victor Henry 
Thakur of Betdah, the Archbishop said 
that the convent of the Pondiaicrry 
Sisters had been repeatedly threatened 
in the last two yean and it was only at 
the intervendon of die local priest and 
the civil authorities that major incidents 
were averted. 

Following complaints ftom a dele¬ 
gation of Chrisdan missionaries to 
Chief Minister Rabri Devi, the Sate 
government has consdtuted a three- 
member committre under a woman 
officer of the Indian Police Service who 
knows Tamil, to speed up the invesd- 
gadon. The Union Home Ministry has 
sought a detailed report from the We 
government. B 


was killed in the incident. At Gopalgunj, 
the home town of RJD chief Laioo Prasad 
Yadav, polling was disrupted when 
polling mnts and officials st^ed a walk¬ 
out after ballot papers were snatched from 
them. 

The threat against those who vote 
ftom naxalites, an organised force in 
south and central Bihar, cast a shadow on 
the final phase of polling on October 3. 
Hie clinical precision with which the 
nine blasts were carried out on 
Sw mber 18 led to speculation that the 


MCC and the PWG have sunk theft dif¬ 
ferences and are working in unison. 
“Every action was worked out medcu- 
lously,” said R.K. Singh, Superintendent 
of Police, Palamau. He added: “This 
would not have been possible if the two 
groups were not working in tandem.” 

The MCC and the PWG have been 
known to target each other’s cadres. 
Observers, however, think that deep- 
rooted ideolo^cal differences would pre¬ 
vent the warring oiganisadons from 
coming together. They may have just 


closed ranks to target a common enemy 
durjng the elecdons, they say. The police 
said that if the two groups had d^ided 
to work toKther, they posed a serious 
threat to the districts in south Bihar. 
Naxalites are believed to have used plas- 
dc explosive devices for the first dme in 
the State on September 18. In Palamau, 
where 10 CRPF jawans were killed, a ^ 
tractor-trailer in which poll officials were 
travelling vOs blown up at least 100 feet 
above the ground. A five-ftwt-deep 
crater was formed at the site. ■ 


■ ilfCTIOMS '99 


The highs and lows 

Was the Notional Conference trying to engineer victories by 
ensuring that the turnout of voters remained low? 


PRAVIEN SWAMI 

in Snnagar 

T he winding road from Larnoo, 
below the mountain passes that lead 
from Anantnag into Doda, was jammed 
by traffic, perhaps for the first time ever. 
Convoys escorting three politicians had 
converged at a checkpoint to travel into 
the hiUs, but stood blocked since the 
search for any landmines ahead was yet to 
be completed. Terrorist violence has been 
^1 key motif in the Lok Sabha election 
campaign in Anantnag, as it was in 
Baramulla and Srinagar. But it is not the 
only one. Post-Kargil reportage of the 
elections has represented Kashmir’s polit¬ 
ical theatre as one made up only of armed 
actors, censoring out its processes and 
content. 

Mohammad Yusuf Tarigami, the 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) can¬ 
didate from Anantnag, turned back from 
the checkpoint to address an impromptu 
village meeting. Dozens of Larnoo resi¬ 
dents gathered as his jeep, flying the red 
flag with the hammer and sickle symbol 
^ unfamiliar to most voten in Kashmir, 
! drew up off the main village street. The 
audience listened patiently to Tarigami, 


who began his speech by oudining his 
commitment to seeking autonomy for 
Jammu and Kashmir. Former Union 
Minister Mufri Mohammad Sayeed and 
his newly-formed People’s Democratic 
Party (PDP) is fighting to retain his 
Anantnag seat on the same platform. But, 
Tarigami argued, Sayeed had done noth¬ 
ing to secure autonomy when he was a 
Union Minister, presiding instead over a 
brutal campaign of state repression. 

People responded with laughter to 
Tarigami’s wry account of Sayeed’s shift¬ 
ing political alliances, and sought to 
utuise the occasion to push their own local 
agenda. An X-Ray machine and medi¬ 
cines, they said, had been looted from the 
local government-run health centre by 
the omcial-in-charge. The health centre 
had burned down in 1993 after its power 
transformer caught fire, but the equip¬ 
ment had survived the blaze. Now, the 
equipment had been moved to a private 
institution in Anantnag owned by the 
same officer, it was alleged. “You should 
vote to punish the government for this,” 
Tarigami said. “Ifyou don’t vote, you will 
suffer, not the National Conference.” 

Sofi Shalla village lies hours away 
from Larnoo, in the beautiful Shalla val¬ 
ley. The bridge connecting the village to 
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the rest of the district was washed away 
years ago, so the already infrequent bus 
service to Sofi Shalla mnds to a halt when 
it rains. Here, hundreds of people had 
gathered for Tarigami’s scheduled cam¬ 
paign meeting, despite a venomous cam¬ 
paign in conservative south Kashmir 
against the CPI(M) leaders’ atheistic posi¬ 
tion. Again, Sayeed’s credentials to argue 
for state autonomy were at the centre of 
Tarigami’s address to the villagers. 
Corruption and poor governance also fig¬ 
ured. “There is no money to build roads, 
or schools or hospitals”, Tarigami said, 
“but there is plenty of money to build golf 
courses. You have always voted for the 
National Conference, but have they 
repaid their debt?” 

Tarigami’s campaign is significant 
because it illustrates the support for 
democracy that continues to exist 
through the Kashmir Valley, a suppon 
that the low voter turnout in Baramulla 
and Snnagar has been used to obscure. 
The only red fli^ most voters in Anantnag 
have ever seen is that of the N.C., but the 
fact that hundreds of people in the dis¬ 
trict’s most remote villages come out at 
the CPI(M)’s political meeting despite 
terrorist threats illustrate their endorse¬ 
ment of democratic politics. Unlike his 
rival, Peerzada Sayeed of the N.C., and 
the PDP’s Sayeed, Tarigami has neither 
the backing of the state apparatus nor sig¬ 
nificant financial resources, but the 
CPI(M) campaign had become the prin¬ 
cipal threat to both the leading con¬ 
tenders. 

Why then were voter turnout levels 
so low in Baramulla and Srinagar? State 
government orthodoxy has it that fear of 
terrorists, represented politically by the 
All-Party Hurriyat Conference’s call for a 
poll boycott, kept voters away on election 
day. Posters warning that those who voted 
would be shot were indeed put up in sev¬ 
eral areas. Another frivoured explanation 
is that there was a genuine disgust with 
the democratic process set in place by the 
1996 Lok Sabha elections, which fuelled 
support for the Hurriyat campaign and 
other anti-India political forces. 
Supfxirters of this proposition point to a 
proliferation of media reports that secu¬ 
rity personnel pushed voters into polling 
booths, a state-sponsored enterprise of 
coercion without which levels of turnout 
would have been even lower. 

But none of these explanations is sat- 
isfiutoiy. Contrary to some media asscss- 
mentt, there have been overall 



improvements in the security situation in 
July and August despite the thinning of 
the counter-terrorist grid after Kargil. In 
these two months, 166 terrorists were 
killed in the Kashmir Valley alone, 108 
of them persons of foreign origin. By con¬ 
trast, 172 terrorists were shot dead 
through the whole of Jammu and 
Kashmir in May and June. Around 95 
civilian lives were lost through July and 
August, actually marking a decline in the 
figure from the previous two months. 
And, as important, the ratio of security 
personnel killed to terrorists killed, which 
had dropped to 1:1.92 in June, rose to 
almost 1:7, for just 24 security force per¬ 
sonnel were killed in Kashmir in July and 
August. 

If the much-discussed poll-eve dete¬ 
rioration in the security situation was 
more fact than fiction, neither fear nor 
anti-India feeling seems to have been at 
work in an even manner. Consider the 
case of Baramulla, which registered an 
overall turnout of 24 per cent. But the 
breakdown of voting by Assembly seg¬ 
ment throws up enormous disparities. 
Sopore town, a traditional pro-Pakistan 
stronghold, saw only 5 pet cent of voters 
coming out, and nearby Sangrama just 
2.5 per cent. But Kupwara, indisputably 
the segment in the Kashmir Valley worst 
hit by the recent terrorist violence, saw an 
above average turnout of 25.3 per cent. 
The border segments of Uri and Gurez, 
ocketboroughs of the powerful N.C. 
ill-area leader Mohammad Shaft Uri, 
have again seen severe terrorist violence 
andcross-LoC (Line of Control) Pakistan 
shelling. But 50 per cent of voters came 
out in Gurez, and 46 per cent in Uri. 

Voting patterns in Srinagar showed a 
similar curious behaviour. Urban 
Srinagar, the Hurriyat Conference’s core 
constituency, registered uniformly poor 
turnout as it did in both 1996 and 1998. 
Just 5.5 per cent of voters came out in 
Hazratbai, 3 per cent in Zadibai, 2 per 
cent in Idgah, 5.2 per cent in Khanyar. 
But Anvir^dal, home turf for the N.C. 


wide variations in voter behaviour? If vot¬ 
ers in Sangrama were too scared to vote, 
why did their counterpans in Kupwara, 
who had more reason to be afraid, choose 
to defy threats? Alternately, if Chrar-e- 
Sharif residents were pushed out of their 
homes and made to vote e« masse, why 
did similar tactics fail in Ganderbai? 
When the N.C. was able to push turnout 
figures up to 10 per cent through foul 
means in Amirakadal, why did it fail to 
rig the elections in segments a couple of 
kilometres up the road? The obvious 
explanations for voter behaviour in this 
Lok Sabha election do not seem to have 
an answer to these questions, questions 
which media reportage in general has cho¬ 
sen to ignore. 

O NE factor behind turnout level may 
indeed have been security-related, 
though not in an obvious sense. Last year, 
354 additional companies of Central 
forces had been deployed in Jammu and 
Kashmir. This time, just eight were 
brought in, but Farooq Abdullah did not 
protest. The shortfall was sought to be 
made up by fixed-period deployments of 
Army units relieved of their regular bor¬ 
der duties, but such deployment appears 
at best to have been thin. Voters in rela¬ 
tively better secured areas may have cho¬ 
sen to come out, even if they guarded their 
interests by telling journalists they were 
forced to do so. Residents of poorly pro¬ 
tected towns and villages wisely decided 
to stay indoors on polling day. 

A second, more apparent factor was 
the local influence of community and 
political leaders. Caste, class and region¬ 
al afRIiation are factors that are often 
ignored in discussions on Jammu and 
I^hmir, but they appear to have played 
a significant role in some segments of 
Baramulla and Anantn:^. Shafi Uri’s suc¬ 
cess in bringing out voters in Uri and 
Gurez led Hurriyat leader Maulvi Umar 
Farooq to refer to the N.C. as the "Gujjar 
Conference”, a derogatory remark Which 
refleaed nothing so much as his own 


election machinery in deep freeze. 
Ganderbai is a case in point. N.C. candi¬ 
date and sitting Srinagar MP Omar 
Abdullah’s rallies in the segment evoked 
a poor response, illustrating the erosion 
of support for his father. The low turnout, 
in the segment su^ests that only com¬ 
mitted N.C. cadre were encouraged to 
vote, unlike in Chrar-e-Sharif, where sup¬ 
port for the N.C. still runs high. The prin¬ 
cipal rival of the N.C. in Srinagar, the 
PDF’s Mehbooba Mufti, lacked the party 
apparatus to mobilise voters: a resource 
invaluable in a situation where threats 
against votes were pervasive. 

In Baramulla too, the lack of state 
support and a party apparatus could have 
cost the PDF’s Muzafrar Baig and former 
Union Minister Saifuddin Soz a realistic 
opportunity to take the seat. Days before 
polling, Farooq Abdullah announced that 
he would ensure voters “are draped out 
of their houses to the polling booths”. Few 
observers understood the real impact of 
the announcement, which the Chief 
Minister in characteristic style promptly 
denied having ever made. In effect, any 
persuasive activity by security personnel 
became impossible. “There is an impor¬ 
tant difference between persuasion activ¬ 
ity,” points out Tarigami, “and coercion 
to vote. In a situation where someone is 
using guns to secure a boycott, it is imper¬ 
ative that the state intervene to reassure 
voters. Abdullah created a controversy to 
ensure it could not do so.” 

Anantnag, too, is only too likely to see 
an effort to engineer the destructive 
manipulation-by-inaaion witnes.sed in 
Baramulla and Srinagar. The terms of 
combat are already unequal. 'While even 
N.C. campaign vans are escorted by bul¬ 
let-proof police vehicles, no similar cover 
has been provided to other parties. 

If Anantnag goes the N.C. way, it 
could well be because of tactics flu more 
important to poll turnout than the string 
of attacks on candidates by terrorists seen 
over the past weeks. N.C. politicians 
should have linle reason for delight in 
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■ THI STATES 


^ A protest action in full flow 

The three-month'iong satyagraha undertaken by the Narmada Bachao Andolan was a major event in 
the organisation's history of protest against big dam projects on the Narmada. 


LYLA BAVADAM 
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Narmada Baehao Andolan loader Madha Patkar and Samarpit Dal workon on a 
aatyagraha In a hut in Domkhorh vlllafe oven aa the water loval riaaa. 


W ITH the main southwest monsoon 
over, the three-month-long satya¬ 
graha undertaken by Narmada Bachao 
Andolan leader Medha Patkar and thou¬ 
sands of people displaced by the 
Narmada valley projects came to a close 
m end-September. The satyagraha in 
Domkhedi (in Maharashtra) and 
Jalsindhi (in Madhya Pradesh), which 
began on June 20, was in protest against 
^ the February 1999 order of the Supreme 
Court lifting a stay order issued four years 
ago which had restrained the Gujarat 
Government from raising the height of 
the Sardar Sarovar dam in Gujarat. 

The satyagraha was a major event in 
the Narma^ Bachao AndolanY 13-year 
history of protest against big oam pro¬ 
jects on the Narmai^ The event drew 
tremendous popularr^pon^ from many 
parts of India and abiro^ and geneiated 
an informed debate on the impact of 
development projects that fail to factor in 
the human and ecological costs. Booker 
Prize-winning author Arundhati Roy 
made a notable contribution, to the 
debate and to the satyagraha: following 
up on her essay “The Greater Common 
Good* {Frontline, June 4), she was at the 
forefront of a high-profde “Rally for the 
Valley” campaim which drew people 
from various walb of life to the Narmada 
valley to express solidarity with the dis¬ 
place people and the NBA {Frondine, 
August 27, 1999). She returned to the 
satyagraha sites on August 12, a day after 
the satyagiahis were arrested for the first 
time: th^ were arrested on three more 
occasions. 

Patkar and others oftheSamarpit Dal 
(Dedicated Squad), who had taken a vow 
oijalsatnarpait, were arrested thrice when 
the water level in the satyagraha \411a^ 
alongside the Narmada rose to dangerous 
levels. Afoutth round of arrests was made 
when the satyagrahis sat in ptecefril dhar- 
na outside die admmistradve office in 
Dhadgatm lehsil. ; ,, 

Ott Aug;iist 11, fiood watert entered 


the hut in Domkhedi villageMere Patkar 
and a band ofNBAactivists and displaced 
people were offering satyagraha. Even 
after the water level rose chest-high, the 
satyagrahis were determined to stay on, 
but after a day’s vigil, the police arrested 
Patkar and 60 others. NBA acuvists 
alleged that the government had caused 
the floods ddibmtely by opening the 
sluice gates of the Bargi 
dam upstream; this, the 
activists alleged, was 
done in order to create an 
emergency situadon and 
disrupt the satyagraha. 

On SeptemW 17, 
water levels again rose 
alarmingly in the river¬ 
side viflages, and the 
NBA said diac the flood 
was man-made. This 
time, Patkar and others of 
the Samarpit Dal were in 
undisclosed locadons; 
however, on September 


19 police teams tracked down Patkar at 
Pipalchop village and arrested her and 
135 others. NBA acdvists said that the 
arrests were motivated not by concern for 
the lives of the satyagrahis but by the 
sute’s keenness to avert public embar¬ 
rassment in case Patkar succeeded in her 
resolve. 

A representative of the NBA had at 
that ume told Frontline; 
“Many other satyagrahis 
have been standing in 
water for more than 48 
hours, and the police are 
well aware of tms. Since 
the police claim they 
arrested Patkar only to 
‘rescue’ her, why don’t 
they also ‘rescue’ these 
others?" 

The third round of 
arrests was carried out on 
September 21. 

Acrardine to NBA 
reports, about 300 satya- 
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grahis, who were standing neck-deep in 
water for more than 28 hours in 
Domkhedi village, were arrested and 
taken to Ohadgaon village. 

Patkar was being held in “protective 
custody” at Dhule Jail in Maharashtra. 
On September 24, she was handed over a 
letter from Prime Minister A.B. Vajpayee 
in which he appealed to her “not to resort 
to any course of action” that would put 
her life at risk. In the letter, which was 
delivered by an oIFicial in the Prime 
Minister’s Office, Vajpayee said that the 
“issue of the Narmada project is highly 
complex and is not amenable to any facile 
solution”. Resettlement and rehabilita¬ 
tion (R&R) of those who had been dis¬ 
placed by the project, he said, is 
“primarily the responsibility of the con¬ 
cerned States”. Even so, a number of 
mechanisms had been put in place to 
monitor the implementation of R&R 
measures, keeping in view the “enormous 
human problems associated with large- 
scale displacement”. Conceding that 
“there is a need for great sensitivity in con¬ 
ceptualising and implementing appropri¬ 
ate R&R schemes”, Vajpayee added: “We 
are trying to ensure the best possible reha¬ 
bilitation... I assure you that we will con¬ 
tinue the process.” 

It is believed that the letter from 
Vajpayee came at the urging of President 
K.R. Narayanan, to whom several organi¬ 
sations and individuals had presented peti¬ 
tions and memorandums seeking his 
intervention. An NBA member told 
Frontline; “It took four rounds of arrests in 
three months, the vow oijal samaeUji, the 
determination of the Samarpit Dal, count¬ 
less letters to the President from concerned 
citizens, the Rally for the Valley and a 
Narmada Sahayog Yatra (from 
Kanyakumari to New Delhi) for the plight 
of the people in the valley to be noticed.” 

The state nutchinery’s response to the 
satyagraha in Domkhedi has been insen- 
sidve. The Maharashtra Govern-ment’s 
stand has hardened and it has refused even 
to consider holding a dialogue. The State 
Government’s handling of the rehabilita¬ 
tion of the people displaced by the pro¬ 
ject is equ^ly insensitive. The 
Maharashtra Governmentsubmitted affi¬ 
davits to the Supreme Court holding out 
assurances that it was prepared to resettle 
the ouste«. The N BA disputed this claim 
and asked to see the resetdement sites, at 
which point it was made known that there 
was no land available for rehabilitation. 

1 he Sate administradon’s responses 
thr^ghout the period of the satyagraha, 
parflmla rly the methods employ^ by the 


Hell and 
high water 

LYLilAVADAM 


A ll through this monsoon sea¬ 
son, water levels rose consider¬ 
ably in villages along the Narmada 
dtataremarl^outibrsubmetgence. 
Rain-swollen rivers no longer flow 
freely because of the 85'metre-high 
Sardar Sarovar dam in Gujarat. To 
compound the problon, the sluice 

a of big dams upstream in 
ya Pradesh are opened from 
dme to time to release excess water. 

As a result, villages located in the 
area between the Saniar Sarovar dam 


and the ujpstream dams, vdiich are 
mosdy inhabited by tribal people, 
have become pardculaiiy vulner^le 
tosudden floods. Fields on die river’s 


edge are submerged one day and left 
dry barely a flew uys later, l^w-lying 
houses ate dmilariy affected, and res¬ 
idents can often be seen splashing 
about in one or two feet of water. 

More than 193 vilh^ in 
Madhya Pradesh (apt submergence; 
about 33,000 fiunilies will eventual¬ 
ly be displaced. The Narmada 
Bachao Anoolan claims that the Sate 


patrolling the river. However, an 
informed source in Mantralaya, the seat 
of Sate administation, claimed: “Police 
camps have been present there through¬ 
out the monsoon ever since Medha Patkar 
said she would take jal samadhi. They 
have had to be posted there because the 
area is completely inaccessible and we 
know that we can’t get policemen there 
in an emergency,” Two Deputy 
Superintendents of Police and 30 other 
police personnel were deputed to rescue 
the Samarpit Dal volunteers. 

Soon after the satyagrahis were arrest¬ 
ed on September 21, villagen from the 
surrounding areas gathered at Dhadgaon, 
where Patkar had been taken, and sat in 
peaceful protest outside the district 
administration offices demanding to 
speak to oflficials. Their numbers soon 
grew to more than 500. The district 
administration invoked Section 144 of 
the Indian Penal Code, which forbids 
assembly of groups of people, in Akrani 
tehsil; those who were sitting in dharna 
were arrested on September 23. 
According to NBA reports, 484 people 
were arrested by the police. Some of them, 
the NBA alleged, “were beaten and 
dragged by their hair”. Offered the option 
of being released on furnishing a person¬ 
al bond, the villagers declined; they 
demanded unconditional release, for they 
had committed no crime. 

In a sratement, Patkar said, “When 


Government has not given land to 
even asingle one of the^ families, let 
alone rehwiliated diose who were 
displaced yean ago for the construc¬ 
tion of the Ba^, Tawa, Suka and 
Bama dams on the Narmada and io 
tributaries. 

Ironically, the Bargi dam has 
submerged more land man it is to 
irrigate today. Hiis is because the 
State Government does not have the 
funds to build tmough canak. ■ ' 

police during the third and fourth rounds 
of arrests, has given cause for concern. 

On September 19, reports of satya¬ 
grahis standing in chest-deep water came 
in. According to NBA sources, the water 
level at the Sardar Sarovar dam site at that 
time was over 97 metres. The Bargi dam 
upstream was releasing 5,00,000 cusecs of 
water; the Tawa and Barna dams, also 
upstream, were releasing 10,000 cusecs. 
Even so, say NBA sources, no police per¬ 
sonnel were posted at Domkhedi. 
Inquiries made by Frontline with the 
Nandurbar distria police control room 
revealed dut there was no police boat 


people have been raising basic issues and 
have been challenging injustice, the 
response of the Sate Government has been 
to trivialise it with the police aaions. This 
is not at all a law-and-order problem; the 
situation has arisen due to the wrong poli¬ 
cies and actions r^arding the dam and dis¬ 
placement on the part of Maharashtra 
rulera. It is a question of tribal rights.” 

/^NE interesting outcome of the satya- 
VVeraha has been the response of a vari¬ 
ety or individuals to the entire gamut of 
issues thrown up by the strug^e of the 
displaced people in the Narmada valley, 
and the administration’s apathv towards 
the displaced people. The administra¬ 
tion’s attempt to impose an information 
black-out prior to the arrests was coun¬ 
tered by individual vplunteers of a group 
called the Association for India’s 
Development ^D-India). The group is 
made up of Indiatu living or studying 
abroad who mainoiii a keen interest in 
dcvelopmeOt-related Issues in India. 

When the water level rose in the atya- 
^raha vill^es and diere was no news on 
the fine of die Samarpit Ehd volunteers, 


( 
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Ravi Kuchimanchi, a Mumbai-based 
AlD'lndia activist, alerted other mem¬ 
bers of the group in the United States and 
set off a telephonic campaign to demand 
information about the volunteers. 
Despite the early hour (it was 5 a.m. in 
the U.S.), ten volunteers from the U.S. 
started making calls to Mumbai and 
attempted to speak to the Governor, the 
Chief Minister or the Police 
Commissioner. Finally, one volunteer 
named Kiran got throu^ to the Deputy 
Inspcaor-Gencral (Law and Order), 
Maharashtra, at 6-45 a.m. 

Numerous other organisations and 
individuals were involved in campaim to 
express solidarity with the displaced peo¬ 
ple and to raise awareness about the human 
and ecological costs of big dams The 
Narmada Sahayog Yatra, in which AID- 
India participated, was another dtizen-ini- 
tiated action that was intended to raise 
awareness about the “destructive namre” 
of big dams on the Narmada. The yatra, 
which started from Kanyakumari on 
September 12, ended in Delhi on 
September 20. In Delhi, a 15-mcmberdel¬ 
egation met President Narayanan and pre¬ 
sented a memorandum drawing attention 
to the plight of those displa^ by the 
Sardar Sarovar dam, the government’s foil- 
ure to rehabilitate them, and the absence 
of a viable rehabilitation policy. The dele¬ 
gation requested the President to visit the 
valley. It also sought the establishment of 
a new Narmada Water Dilutes Tribunal 
to review the construction of the dams, 
holding of public hearings on issues relat¬ 
ed to the project and the President’s per¬ 
sonal intervention in oider to protect the 
land rights of the tribal people who were 
displac^. The President said he had 
received many letters from displaced peo¬ 
ple as well as citizens regarding the 
Narmada issue and the plight of the adi- 
vasis. 

Meanwdiile, other support groups are 
continuing their programmes of agitation 
in Maharashtra and Madhya Prai^h in 
support of the NBA’s demands. Activists 
of the Samajwadi Janparishad, the 
National Alliance of People’s Movements 
and other groups blocked main roads in 
Thane city. At Mandlesbwar in Madhya 
Pradesh, people afkaed die construc- 
don of the Maheahwar dam met the 
Disttict Mamstrate and registered their 
protest. At Badwani, people from the 
plains ofNimad, which nee submergence, 
took outarally and raised slogans that maf- 
finned their resolve: “‘Qooienge far 
rwiJs*’(We wiH drowft but we wffl 
not move from our homes}.! * 


■ THE STATES 


Labour at the helm 

A workers' cooperotive of the Girni Komgar Songhorsh Somiti 
takes over the Roghuvonshi Milk in Mumbai, which was shut down 
in June, and takes on the challenge of making it financially viable. 


LYIA BAVADAM 

m Mumbai 


T he 86 spinning machines in the 
Raghuvanshi Mills in Mumbai, 
which have been silent since June, should 
start humming again on October 1, fol¬ 
lowing a bold initiative taken by work¬ 
ers of the mill who have taken over its 
working. 

On September 16, workers belong¬ 
ing to the Girni Kamgar Sangharsh 
Samid (GKSS), a union that represents 
12,000 textile mill employees in ^ 
Mumbai, marched throu^ the 3 
imposing gates of the Raghuvanshi < 

Mills and took over the ptemises - c 
and in the process took charge of | 
their own lives. 

Although the workers have a 
daundng task ahead in making the 
mill financially viable, the mood is 
one of jubilation, tempered mar¬ 
ginally by a sense of disbelief at the 
turn of events. Proudly putting a 
machine through its paces, worker 
Bajirao Patil said: “For three 
months we had no work. We won¬ 
dered if this is where our lives stop. 

But now that we’re as good as the 
maliks (owners). I’m sure we’ll 
make this work.” 

Paul’s opdmism about the 
mill’s future is rooted in 25 yean’ 
work experience. He sa}^ that since 
the Raghuvanshi Mills is now only 
aspinning mill (the weaving secdon 
was sold yean ago), coital inputs 
are not as crucial as they might have 
been. “Those who want yam come 
to us with the raw material; we spin 
it for them and ate paid for that.” 

Since the miU was non-funcdonal 
for only three months, its erstwhile 
clieno may now flock back. 

In terms of land area, the Thu a 
Ra^uvatuhi Milk is among the MuM 
lar^ in Pard, Mumbai’s heart- Smgl 
land. However, according to its for- Mffli 


mer owner Nayan Mehta, it was making 
losses consistently. The mill was shut 
down in 1984 and referred to the Board 
for Industrial and Financial 
Reconstruction (BIFR). Mehta offered to 
revive and modernise it ifhe was allowed 
to sell a pordon ofthe mill lands for com¬ 
mercial development, ihe Development 
Control Reguladons of the 
Brihanmumbai Municipal Corporadon 
(BMC) were amended in 1991 to permit 
mill land classified as industrial land, to 
be sold and used for commercial purpos¬ 
es if the proceeds from such sales went 
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Thu Mrtnnoti to tiw RighiivaiMlil MHIs In 
MunAal, wMh liM iMMinwr of tiM OimI Kamgar 
Sanghaiah SamW, wMeh raada: “Raghuvanahl 
Mffli woritora havg eaptuiad tha mill.” 




■ PUBLIC SECTOR UNITS 


A tale of woes at SAIL 

Buffeted by market realities and overstretched on several 
fronts, the public sector steel behemoth faces on uphill climb 
bock to viability. 

SUDHA MAHALIN6AM exercise at a cost of Rs. 12,000 crores over 

M New Delhi the last three years, a process that envis- 


T HE steei-making giant once consid¬ 
ered a jewel in the public sector 
crown, Steel Authority of India Limited 
(SAIL), today (aces massive haemorrhag¬ 
ing. SAIL, which has the largest workforce 
among corporate entities in the country, 
had bixn a profitable enterprise until 
recendy. However, it suffered a sudden 
downturn last year and posted losses of Rs. 
1,574 crores. In the first quaner of this 
year, it toted up losses of Rs. 610 crores. 

With reports of the government 
refusing to agree to a financial restruc¬ 
turing proposal and with no other reme¬ 
dy in si^t until alter the new government 
takes over, the prognosis is rather grim. If 
the losses continue, even the infusion of 
massive doses of taxpayers’ money is 
unlikely to revive the mammoth under¬ 
taking, and this could af&a the livelihood 
of 1.75 lakh employees. Talk of referring 
the PSU to the Board for Industrial and 
Financial Reconstruedon (BIFR) has set 
the alarm bells ringing. The irony is that 
the crisis has come about despite a 5.6 per 
cent growth in sales last year. 

What has caused SAlL’s decline and 
almost imminent fall? How far is the com¬ 
pany itself to blame for the current situa¬ 
tion and to what extent did factors beyond 
its control contribute to the process? 

That the decline has occurred in the 
post-liberalisation era which has wit¬ 
nessed rapid capacity creation in the pri¬ 
vate seaor is not entirely coincidental. 
When the government decided to decon¬ 
trol steel and open up the sector for pri¬ 
vate capital in tne early part of the decade, 
steel consumption had appeared to be 
growing at a promising rate and there was 
a rush of investments into the sector. The 
private seaor is in the process of adding 
fresh capacity to the tune of nearly 11 rail- 
> lion toimes by die year 2000. Nearly all 
of will be in flat products. 

^ot to be outdone, SAILalso planned 
a iUpsive modemisadon and expansion 


aged adding 1.5 million tonnes to its 
capacity of flat products. SAIL is already 
the largest steel producer in the country 
with a capacity of 12.4 million tonnes of 
crude steel. It has a capacity of 10.192 
million tonnes of saleable steel, 1.184 mil¬ 
lion tonnes of mild steel, 1.84 lakh tonnes 
of alloy steel and 1.86 lakh tonnes of hot- 
rolled carbon steel. 

Was this creation of addidonal capac¬ 
ity in the public and private sector war¬ 
ranted? Demand projections made 
during the earlier part of the century were 
rather opdmistic and the capacity addi¬ 
tion was made based on these projections. 
However, these projections have been 
proved wrong. According to a recent 
paper prepared by the Economic 
Research Unit of the Joint Plant 
G}mmittee of the Government of India, 
domestic demand for finished steel, 
which is currendy around 22.9 million 
tonnes, is estimated to reach no more than 
27.73 million tonnes by 2001-2002. Of 
the latter, flat products will account for 
15.95 million tonnes. According to the 
paper, even by optimistic estimates the 
demand will only be 29.6 million tonnes. 
Projections made by the Ministry ofSteel 
had envisaged a demand level of 31 mil¬ 
lion tonnes of finished steel for 2001- 
2002 and 47.04 million tonnes of 
finished steel for 2006-2007. 

How did the projecdons go awyy? 
First, they were made on the basis of opti¬ 
mistic gross domesdc produa grotyth 
predictions, which have since been belied. 
Second, even the 5 percent GDP growth 
that has occurred owes itself to an increase 
in the share of the services seaor in 
national income. In flux, it has been found 
that the linkages between growth in the 
primary and secondary seaors and GDP 
have ban weakening. Third, the indus¬ 
trial growth rate hovers around 7 per cent, 
a much lower level than estimated, result'¬ 
ll^ in an ovendi fall in steel consumption. 
This is nuinly because the govtminent, 












SAIL headquarten In DalM. (LaR) A 
tranafar bar being rollad Mo a coll at tlw 
hot-raOIng mill of the Salem Steel Plant. 

which was the prime provider of infra¬ 
structure, has retreated from the sector in 
the post-liberalisation phase expecting 
the private sector to step in to the field. 
But the private sector has played coy. 
Fourth, such private investments as there 
have been in sectors like power, have 
relied on equipment sourced abroad, and 
domestic steel-makers have had no part 
of the pie. 

In the case of fiat products, which 
were earlier in short supply and for the 
manufiuture of which substantial addi¬ 
tional aq>acity has been added, the pre¬ 
dominant consumer, the automobile 
tndustiy, prefers to source them from 
abroad for reasons of quality or other con¬ 
siderations. Maruti Udyog Limited, the 
market leader in the passenger car sector, 
imports its requirement of fiat steel from 
Japan. So do most other manu&cturcrs, 
and this has created a near-crisis situation 
in the flat products segment. Fifdi, con¬ 
struction activity, whidv accounts for the 
largest s^ment of steel consumption (it 



consumes nearly a fifth of all steel pro¬ 
duced in the country) has been sluggish 
in the last three years not only in India 
but in the entire ^uth East Asian region. 
Gross domestic capital formation in the 
construction field has been much lower 
than was projected. 

Thus, the situation today is that 
demand predictions have gone awry but 
ambitious capacity expansion has taken 
place. How did this happen? Ardhendu 
Dakshi, former general secretary of the 
Steel Workers’ Federation (S^OT), the 
largest union in the industry, told 
Frontline: “The World Bank not orJy 
encouraged the private sector to set up 
these huge capacities but even canvassed 
to find funding for them. The unplanned 
and irresponsible capacity additions in 
the private sector have been responsible 
for the sure in which SAIL is in today.” 

The situation has been exacerbated by 
the growth in imports. Steel imports under 
the open general licence category were 
allowed and the duties were brought down 
from 85 per cent a few years ago to between 
20 and 30 per cent now. In faa, hot-rolled 
(HR) coils used to be imported through 
advance licences for $225 a tonne until 
recendy, when the government fixed a 
floor price of $302 a tonne. Steel produc¬ 
ers from the Gimmonwealth of 
Independent States (CIS) and South Korea 
have exported flat products to India at 
prices no Indian producer can match, leave 
alone SAIL with its enormous wage bills, 
interest burden and overheads. While 
some private producers have matched 
import prices in a desperate attempt to cut 
down on inventories and losses, SAIL has 
been unable or unwilling to do so. The 
mechanism to fight the dumping of cheap 
steel into India is rather w^ although 
Indian producers are often subjeaed to 
anti-dumping legislation and punitive 
measures by foreign steel companies. 

While some SAIL plants are in sore 
need of modernisation, should it have 
gone in for large-scale modernisation and 
expansion using borrowed funds? Should 
it not then have simultaneously revamped 
its marketing set-up to fitce the competi¬ 
tion? Should it not have pruned costs and 
made itself competitive even while it was 
making profits, rather than lock the sa¬ 
bles after the horses had bolted? 

SAIL has hitherto had a domestic ori¬ 
entation with a virtually captive buyer in 
the government under controlled market 
conditions. As a public sector unit and a 
lumbering giant at that, it not only lacked 
the agility displayed by its private sector 
counterpaits but lacked the marketing 
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savvy so essential to succeed in a compet¬ 
itive environment, especially when 
demand projections have gone awry. 
Insiden say that revamping the market¬ 
ing and ocher depanments within the 
company is easier said than done in an 
environment where SAIL has been treat¬ 
ed as a milch cow by successive parties in 

E iwer and sundry politicians seeking all 
nds of favours including employment 
opportunities for their near and dear, 
preference in the award of purchase con¬ 
tracts and so on. 

Questions have also been raised as to 
whether the modernisation and expan¬ 
sion could not have been undertaken at 
much lower costs than have been 
incurred. SAIL insiders also say that its 
modernisation has been sporadic and 
uneven. Rs. 5,000 crores have been spent 
on the Rourkela plant alone. V^ile 
downstream facilities have been mod¬ 
ernised with the installation of hot strip 
mill/continuous casting facilities, raw 
material handling has not been mod¬ 
ernised. Lack of vision in designing a 
comprehensive modernisation pro¬ 
gramme has resulted in investments 
which have not yielded commensurate 
improvements in productivity and quali¬ 
ty, they say. While the modernisation 
measures in Durgapur are satisfeaoty, 
Rourkela and Bokaro have not yielded the 
expeaed results, according to knowl¬ 
edgeable sources in SAIL. The moderni¬ 
sation programme was, incidentally, 
designed by SAIL although it did get con¬ 
sultants to advise it. 

The recession combined with over¬ 
capacity led to a demand-supply mis¬ 
match. SAIL was bound to feel the impact 
of the mismatch most. The continuing 
withdrawal ofthe government from infra¬ 
structure development tasks has had a 
serious impaa on SAIL because until 


by the SWF records an all-round fall in 
the production of saleable steel in all the 
units of SAIL except the Dumpur unit. 

For SAIL, price levels fell even as 
input costs rose. Increases in railway 
frei^t, and the costs of coal and power 
pushed up the expenditure bill by around 
Rs. 700 crores a year, prompting SAIL to 
undertake a massive cost-cutting exercise. 
However, McKinsey & Co, the interna¬ 
tional firm which was consulted by SAIL 
to recommend measures to achieve a 
mrnaround, reportedly found that SAIL 



Anrind Pande, Chalmian and Managing 
Director, SAIL 

had friiled to negotiate effectively with its 
suppliers to obtain inputs at lower prices 
even as its output prices were Ming. 
Purchase departments in large PSUs often 
have entrenched interests, and SAIL is 
perhaps no exception. 

Def«:tive distribution channels have 
been another problem for SAIL. Under 
controlled market conditions, steel was 
first shipped to stockyards in various parts 


SAIL plants are fu removed from the 
industrialised belt in western India. 
Private sector suppliers located closer to 
this industrial belt have a distinct advan¬ 
tage over SAIL in terms of cost as well as 
ddivery schedules. 

While other steel plants have better 
access to imported cod at rates cheaper 
than those that prevail in the country, 
sail’s options in this r^ard are rather 
limited. Notwithstanding improvements 
in energy-saving and other areas, SAIL 
can hardly hope to match the lower costs 
of its overseas competitors given its bloat¬ 
ed size. SAIL has a woHcforce of 1,74,736 
lakhs, of which 18,249 are in the execu¬ 
tive cadre. Its w:^ bill is in the r^on of 
Rs.2,381 crores tor 1998-99. Reports say 
that some managen who have nad long 
tenures have converted their charges into 
personal fiefrloms and enjoy political 
patronage which have made them firmly- 
entrenched. The top mani^ment does 
not always enjoy the freedom to transfer 
senior executives. A financially attractive t 
V oluntary Retirement Scheme (VRS) 
offer last year was availed of by 3,000 
employees, but knowledgable SAIL 
sources say that the brighter employees 
were the ones who left. 

A t the cote of SAIL’s current prob¬ 
lems is the huge interest burden it has 
to bear on account of its over-ambitious 
modernisation programme initiated a few 
years ago based on demand projeaions 
vthich have since gone awry. The mod¬ 
ernisation programme undertaken at 
Durgapur, l^urkela and Bokaro cost the 
company Rs. 12,000 crores, much of 
which was financed by loans from the 
Steel Development Fund. Currently, 
SAIL has adebt equity ratio of3.03:1 widi 
a total debt of Rs.21,000 crores. The 
interest burden has been mounting. From 


recendy the government had bought 80 
per cent of its steel production. 

Following the train accident at 
Khanna, Punjab, on November 26,1998, 
the Railways suspended ordeis for rails 
made at SAIL’s Bhilai plant which it 
believed did not meet the requirements. 
The orders were resumed only in the sec¬ 
ond quarter of this year after ultrasonic 
and gamma ray tests proved otherwise. 
SAIL not only lost business in the fust 
quarter, bijji it also had to invest in new 
testing e(ji|ipment. The Railways have 
been buying^round 1.5 million tonnes of 
rails from ^L annually. 

A paper presented at a seminar on 
The Impact of the New Economic Policy 
on the Steel Industry in India’ organised 


of the country before being sent on to the 
buyers, which added to the transportation 
cost. Under the freight equalisarion poli¬ 
cy, SAIL absorbed the additional costs. 
'This policy has since been partially 
amended but there has been resistance to 
its scrapping. A multi-tiered system of dis¬ 
tribution has led to delays in delivery and 
higher costs. The Tata Iron and Steel 
Company (TISCO) has managed to scrap 
a system that relied on stockyards and cut 
costs, but SAIL, in typical bureaucratic 
ftishion, has fought shy of revamping the 
distribution set-up. 

There are also historical fruuors that 
have aggravated SAIL’s woes. Located 
mainly in the central and eastern parts of 
the country near coal and iton ore mines, 


Rs.808 crores in 1995-96 it rose to 
Rs.2,017 crores in 1998-99 (including 
inventory carrying cost). Depreciation 
amount^ to Rs.585 crores in 1995-96, 
but rose to Rs.795 crores in 1997-98 and 
to Rs.1,104 crores in 1998-99 thanks to 
newly capitalised investments in mod¬ 
ernisation. SDF loans account fiir 
Rs.6,4lS crores, 

SAIL has submitted a financial 
restructuring plan to the eovemment, 
seeking eidier a waiver of the SOF loan 
of Rs. 5>000 crores or its conversion into 
equity. Contribudons to dhe SDF came 
from SAIL and TISCO in die form of a / 
levy vdueb was neithera tax noraoess and 
the fimdlta^ to piovidestdt loaia toatetd 
companies. However, Isp^ Industries 
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challenged the proposal even 
before the government could 
consider it and the Calcutta 
High Court restrained the Joint 
Plant Committee from enter- 
4 raining SAIL’s plea. 

The financial restructuring 
plan submitted to the govern¬ 
ment by SAIL also envisages 
writing down the asset value to 
the extent of capitalised interest 
acenied between 1993-94 and 
1998-99 along with the writing 
off of loans and advances, 
including interest accrued on it, 
given by the Government of 
India to the Indian Iron and 
Steel Company routed through 
SAIL. The interest waiver grant¬ 
ed to IISCO in the past by SAIL 
on loans from its own sources, 
amounting to Rs.506 crores, is 
sought to be brought back to 
SAIL’s books of account. All 
these measures are intended to 
improve SAIL’s debt-equity 
ratio. 

SAIL reportedly hired 
I McKinsey & Co to advise it on 
! a restructuring package for a fee 
of Rs.8 crores even as its losses 
mounted. It is learnt that the 
crux of the McKinsey recom¬ 
mendations is that SAIL con¬ 
fine itself to its core 
competence, namely, steel¬ 
making, and hive off peripheral 
and ancillary activities. The 
Steel Executives Federation of 
^ India is aggrieved over the rec- 
\ ommendations of McKinsey & 

Co, which they allege lacks the 
competence to undertake such 
an exercise. 

Persistent efforts by Fnntline to 
secure an ^pointment to meet with the 
Chairman and Managing Director 
(CMD) of SAIL, Arvind Pande, or any 
senior diteaors of the company, to elicit 
their views on various issues, including 
the McKinsey recommendations, failed. 
And Frontline was informed that none 
other than the CMD was authorised to 
speak to the press. 

According to a note faxed by SAIL 
ofBcials to Frontline, the company has 
been scouting for partners to set up joint 
ventures for its captive power plants at 
u Bokaro, Dutgapur and Rourkela, its oxy¬ 
gen plant at Bhilai and its fertilizer plant 
at Rourkda, It is on the look out fr>f part- 
nets also for the backward in^mtion of 
die Salem Steel Plant and for ^e’rewval 


of IISCO. These measures are believed to 
be in line with McKinsey’s recommen¬ 
dations. SAIL intends to transfer some of 
its captive power units in its integrated 
steel plants producing totally 542 MW of 
electricity and 660 tonnes of steam per 
hour to a proposed subsidiary company 
and is seeking a strategic alliance partner 
to maintain mat company for a period of 
15 years. SAIL proposes to offer 49 per 
cent of the equity of this subsidiary, 
which will continue to supply power to 
its steel plants, to the alliance partner. 
SAIL has received expressions of interest 
from seven companies, of which the 
Bombay Suburban Elearic Supply 
(BSES) and Enron are shortlisted. 
However, SAIL has to obtain govern¬ 
ment approval before it can execute its 
plans. 


McKinsey is also learnt to 
have advised SAIL to divide its 
remaining four integrated steel 
plants into two strategic busi¬ 
ness units (SBUs), one for flat 
products, comprising the 
Bokaro and Rourkela plants 
and the other for long products, 
comprising the Dutgapur and 
Bhilai plants. 

McKinsey has advised SAIL 
to revamp its Central 
Marketing Organisation 
(CMO) in order to save on 
operating costs, to improve 
quality and to prune the staff 
strength by 70,000 in the next 
five years. A note submitted by 
SAIL admits that it has target¬ 
ed the “right-sizing” of man¬ 
power to one lakh people in the 
next five years. The note claims 
that Its marketing personnel 
have been empowered to resort 
to aggressive marketing tech¬ 
niques. It says that SAIL has 
recently succeed in securing 
turnkey orders for mega-pro¬ 
jects as well as orders for high- 
value items. Inventory- 
reduction, which was another 
recommendation of McKinsey, 
IS also being attempted. With 
increase in direct despatches 
and the establishment of dealer 
networks, the CMO’s stock 
yard system is undergoing a 
change with unviable yards 
being closed, says the SAIL 
note. 

SAIL also wants to close 
down its uneconomical units, 
shops and those facilities that 
have become redundant as a result of 
modernisation. The beleaguered compa¬ 
ny has proposed to reduce subsidies in 
social infrastructure and turn them into 
independent profit centres. 

The 27th annual general body meet¬ 
ing of SAIL held on September 22 reiter¬ 
ate the resolve to prune costs through the 
implementation of the new proposals. 

According to senior Steel Ministry 
sources, McKinsey has also advised that 
eventually the flat product SBU be sold 
to the private sector, followed by the 
long product SBU. Most of the business 
and financial restructuring proposals 
put forward by SAIL are clearly based 
on the McKinsey report, whose pre¬ 
scriptions leave no one in doubt as to 
their ultimate objective, namely, to pri¬ 
vatise SAIL. ■ 
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■ WORID AFFAIRS 



Transfer of power 

As an international force takes control of East Timor, thi 
Indonesian troops adopt a 'scorch and scoot' policy. 


r 




/ 


k 


SETH MYDANS 



A S (iepartii|bg Indonesian soldiers 
marched ^th their duffel bags 
toward Dili’s port on September 24, the 
foreign troops who were replacing them 
in East Timor stand an a^ressive show 
of force, sealing-oti and searching the city 
centre for hoursjas helicopters circled and 
clattered above them. 

Refugees pttped out from cardboard 
shelters to «4toh Australian soldiers 
sweep through their burned-out neigh¬ 
bourhoods, nnge^ on the triggers of their 
guns, as if on the forward lines of a war. 

The commander of the operation, Lt. 
G>1. Nick Welch, said that it was intend¬ 
ed to send a message to the frightened 
refugees and to any potential trouble¬ 
makers that Dili belonged to the inter- 
rutional force now. Welch said: “With 
the random loodng and fires, there may 
e been theperception that we were not 
y in control. The reality is we are capa- 
of carrying out our mission.” 

The show of force, together with the 
departure of Indonesian troops. 


Australian soMlen, part of the 
Intamatlonal peacekeeping force, 
at work in Dill on September 24. 

sparked the first spontaneous celebrauon 
in Dih of the victory of East Timor’s vote 
for independence in a referendum on 
August 30. The celebrations, which start¬ 
ed with two boys on bicycles, soon grew to 
15 men on motorcycles and then to a pick¬ 
up truck filled with whooping, chanting 
edebrators who waved the green-blue-and- 
white flag of the East Timorese indepen¬ 
dence movement. “Thank you for coming, 
whee-hee.” shouted a motorcycle rider, 
Jose Antonio, 21, as he drove pait an 
Australian guard post. 

But one man on a van, Mario Victor 
da Costa, who wore a pale blue United 
Nations cap, said that as soon as darkness 
fell, the revellers would leave the streets 
because “we are still afraid at night”. 
Welch said that no shots had been fired 
in the svreep, which lasted through the 
afternoon and into the night, and ^this 
troops had met no resistance. But it also 
appeared that they made few arrests of 
armed men and seized only a ftnv 


In an earlier report, the internation¬ 
al force had said that it made its fitst 
arrest, ofCaitano daSilva, a senior mem¬ 
ber of the violeht militias that laid waste 
to much of the r^on in the preWous 
three weeks. 

Despite the show of force, military 
ofBcers conceded that they did not have 
full control of Dili and that it would take 








far longer to enforce $ecurity in the rest 
of the territory. "How long is a piece of 
strinK?” one colonel countered when 
a«lf«^ for a time estimate. 

A formal militair hand-over of die 
territory from the Intfonedan troops who 
have occupied it for 24 years to the inte^ 
national force that b^an arriving on 
Sqitember 20 was to be completed in a 
fow dayi> die top generals ofboth forces 


The lirtdntloii of tho oporatlon, aecording to tho 
commandofy It to tomi a mosMigo to tlio 
fHghtonad roftigaoa and to any potanUal 
troublamakara that Dill bolongad to tho 
Intamatlonal forca now. “Wo aro capablo of 
carrying out our mission,’* ho said. 
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A grotfo of East TlffloroM hold high the flag of tho National Counell for Thnoraao 
Reabtanee (CNRT) In Mil aa they celebrate die withdrawal of Indonealm troopa. 
(Above) An Auatrallan aoMler near a government building that waa aet on Are by 
departing Indoneelan troopa. 


said at a news session. In Jakarta, Gen. 
Wiranto, the chief of the Indonesian 
armed forces, said that the hand-over 
would be on September 27. But 
announcements in Jakarta often have lit- 
de connection with events in East Timor. 

: On September 23, President B.J. Habibie 
I declared an end to manial law in Dili. 

The local Indonesian commander, 

I Gen. Kiki Syahnakri, said that by 
September 25 ^ 11,500soldien who had 
bera stadoned in the capital of East 
Timor would be gone. Those included 
"territorial forces," many of them East 
Timorme, who were responsible for 
much of the violence, together with the 
ifrwular militias that they support. 
Sya^akri said diat 4,500 troops who 
arrived with him in September in what 
was ofBciidly described as an attemp^t to 
restore order would be phased out in a 
few days or in a few weeks. 

nie process of withdrawal was creat¬ 


ing its own momentum as the mood in the 
mosdy empty city of Dili shifted to one of 
guarded hope. The port was busy with 
arriving troops, including the first Asian 
contingent, 127 soldiers from the 
Philippines. As the foreign soldiers wallud 
down the gangplanks of huge transport 
sbps, the departing Indonesians lo^ed 
belon^ngs on one of their own ships at a 
far comer of the port. 

Outside the gates of the pon was a tiny 
sign of commerce; Women squatted and 
sold mangoes, papayas and bananas. Few 
people had enou^ money to buy them. 

On September 23, as the Indonesian 
Army began its final pullout, smashing 
and burning their barracks and head¬ 
quarters b^ind them, international 
peacekeepers engaged in their first tense 
encounters with armed men. In one small 
mcident after another, the peacekeepers 
responded to gunshots, some of them 
coming from truckloads of Indonesian 




soldiers, some apparendy fired by irregu¬ 
lar fighters. 

Maj. Gen. Peter Gisgrovc, the 
Australian who commands the peace¬ 
keeping operation, said that despite the 
increasingly tense situation, his troops 
from the international force known as 
Interfet had held their fire. “Interfet has 
yet to engage an armed militia,” he said, 
referring to the irregular groups created 
and sometimes commanded by the mili¬ 
tary. “We are ready to do so, but at this 
stage the discntiunation, restraint and 
judgment of the troops has been out¬ 
standing. We have been able to confis¬ 


possibly as an opening salv.o by defecton 
and irregular troops determined not to 
give up the fight. 

With fewlarge buildings left intact in 
Dill, soldiers loaded up uieir transport 
trucks with furniture and other spoils, 
then set their buildings on fire. Columns 
of smoke rose above the city. 

Maj. Gen. S. Ahmad, who com¬ 
mands one of the last units to leave, said 
that the prevailing attitude - in effect, the 
policy - of the departing troops was, 
“We’re not gome to leave anything for 
those idiots to take over.” He prediaed 
that “all hell will break loose” in the com¬ 



IndOAMlan toMton waK to board a ahip at tho Dili port on Saptombar 24. 


cate weapons rather than take them off 
dead bodies.” 

He also said that he hoped that the 
withdrawal of the Indonesian troops could 
calm the situation. “Among the territorial 
battalions - those who are ethnic East 
Timorese - there are some very hard feel¬ 
ings about the referendum outcome,” he 
said, referring to the vote on August 30. 

Once these troops have left, he said, 
“to a large degree some of the complicat¬ 
ing fectors vriU have gone.” Neverdieless, 
both Australian and Indonesian officers 
said that the n«||(pw days would be tense 
and crucial ki^e Indonesian military 
hands over control of East Timor to the 
ioitprnational forces. 

<1 They said they expected a possible 
eruption of violence to mark the 
moment, both as a parting gesture and 


ing days. Deserters who have decided to 
fight on here, he said, “will leave some¬ 
thing for the people to remember.” 

Plumes of smoke continued to ijse 
from military building set afire by the 
departing troops. But on the sea fiont, at 
one building the Australians intended to 
use, two armoured vehicles and two heli¬ 
copters kept a protective eye as the 
Indonesians prepared to leave. The 
miniature hand-over crystallised the ten¬ 
sions and poignancy of the transfer of 
power. 

“See you again,” an Indonesian sol¬ 
dier said, trying to smile as a column filed 
out past the Australians. “Goodbye, East 
Timor.” With elaborate courtesy, an 
Australian officer paused as the last 
Indonesian left the gate. “May 1?” hesaid, 
waiting to enter. “Qf couiise,” the 


Indonesian responded. 

In the empty compound, strewn with 
litter, the Australians found three barrels 
of fuel oil, together with long blue hoses, 
waiting to be set afire. 

G iven their small numbers and the 
scattered and dangerous nature of 
the armed groups they faced, the 3,000 
peacekeepers who had arrived moved 
carefully to secure a fnv key areas and - 
apart from helicopter reconnaissance - 
had not yet ventured beyond the city. 

An initial contingent of 120 troops 
secured the airport in tlie eastern town of 
Baucau because of its strategic location as 
an entry port for supplies. In Dili, young 
men, some of them concealing weapons, 
roamed the mosdy empty streets. ’Truclj: 
convoys of soldiers - many wearing ban¬ 
danas as head scarves in the red and white 
colors of the Indonesian flag - also trav¬ 
elled the city, staring coldly at the 
Australian troops they passed. 

One of the Australian troopers they 
passed, who gave his name only as Chris, 
sat with his* rifle aaoss his knees at his 
post outside the fence at the eastern end 
of the port. 

“I’ve never been in a fire fight and, I 
hate to admit it, but I’m looking forward 
to it,” he said. “If any of them draws a 
weapon on me. I’ll warn them to put it 
down, and if they don’t. I’ll just cap 
them.” 

As he spoke, halfa dozen young men, 
one of them carrying a club, lounged near¬ 
by on acouch that had found its way some¬ 
how to the beach fipont beside the fence 
around the port. “TTiey seem fiiendly, ” the 
troopa said When the convov of territo¬ 
rial troops drove slowly by, he waved a 
greeting. They stared back at him. 

Military officials gave few details 
about shooting incidents in the dty. Most 
were in the general area of the port, 
Cosgrove said. One incident witness^ by 
reporters illustrated the tensions and 
emotions of this moment of military tran¬ 
sition. 

Responding to a report that shots had 
been fired, two jeeploa^ of British troops 
burst into an Indonesian military bar¬ 
racks, only to find the soldiers smashing 
and looting their own liwng quarters. 

As the British withmew, the 
Indonesian soldiets followed them anal¬ 
ly, leveling their'^ns at them. Oriv^ 
away in tl^ armoured je^ the Britisn 
renuned the gesture wim ineir mounted 
nuchiive guns. ■ 

New York Times Service 
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A major earthquake, in which upwards of 2,100 people died, leaves Taiwan shaken to the coi>; 


SETH FAISON 


npHE front half of Wang Chong-shih’s 
X third-floor apartment has disap¬ 
peared, but the rear half remains intact. 
When Wang opens his bedroom door, 
instead of looking down a narrow hallway, 
he looks outside at the neigjibourhood. 

“It’s pretty strange,” said Wang, 57, 
vrho owns a camera store. “Part of my 
home is still here, as it was before, and 
the test is gone.” The same can be said 
(or the entire city of Tungshih, which has 
reported the highest number of deaths 
(rom the earthquake that devastated 
Taiwan on September 21. Out of the 
2,100 deaths reported, 430 residents have 
died in Tungshih, a city of 60,000 peo¬ 
ple located a li»v miles into die moun¬ 
tains in central Taiwan. More than 7,800 
people have been injured and 360 have 
been listed missing. One street in the 
middle of the town looked dean and 
remarkably unaffeaed; the next one 
resembled a wasteland of rabble. 

The port ofTaichun^ oneof the (bur 
internadonal ports in me country, was 
heavily damaged, rendering five wharls 
inoperable. Gmckls estimate diat it will 
take at least two yettfS to tenim to full 
operadons. ^ < 

E^nd the obvmus daidagt to life 


and property, the earthquake, with a 
magnitude of 7.6 on the Richter scale, 
seems to have left a deep psychological 
scar. Survivors feel lucky, yet they are bur¬ 
dened with the knowledge that they knew 
so many of those who died. 

“No one in my &miiy was hun,” said 
Wang, his eyes widening momentarily, 
before he grimaced with his next thought: 
“Half my neighbours are dead.” On Ben 
Street, where Wang’s half-home stands, 
many of the buildings collapsed when the 
qualK struck. 

The Cathay Tea 
House was standing, 
seemingly undanu^ed. 

But next door, a house 
seemed to have van¬ 
ished, leaving remnants 
of a tile roof on the 

S ound and, inexplica- 
y, a child’s chest of 
drawers that was some¬ 
how thrust forward and 
left intaa on the side¬ 
walk. One drawer hung 
open, showing a neady 
folded stack of cotton 
shirts inside. 

Several doors dovra 
the street, rescue work- 
en dug through the rub¬ 
ble of a collapsed 


DAVID IDNOSTREATH/ AP 

Rescue teams seaidi a building for 
possible survivors. 

five-storey building, where more than 20 
people were still believed to be buried. 
Rescue workers from South Korea, wear¬ 
ing navy blue vests emblazoned with die 
name “Samsung”, looked on as 
Taiwanese soldiers dug throu^ the rub¬ 
ble. The soldiers were guided by a 
makeshift map of the building’s layout, 
drawn up with the help of a resident who 
had escaped the ruins. 

A pair of dogs, also 
wearing Samsung vests, 
took turns to sniff the 
debris for the scent of a 
human. Shordy after 
noon, one of the dogs 
indicated that it had 
found something, but an 
hour of excruciadngly 
careful di^ng yieldra 
nothing. 

“They can smell a 
person, but the problem 
is chat they cannot iden¬ 
tify the spot exacdy,” 
said a Taiwanese rescue 
worker. “TTiere’s too 
much chaos.” Rescue 
work has also been 
slowed down by the col- 
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Economic fallout 


CALVIM SIMS _ 

'T'HE devastation caused by the earth- 
X quake will slacken Taiwan’s eco¬ 
nomic growth for 1999, according to 
government ofGciab. They warned that, 
repairing the buildings, hi^ways, power 
generators and other structures could 
take years. 

Although it is still too early to deter¬ 
mine the extent of the damage, some 
offiaals have used figures as hi^ as $5 
billion to $10 billion as the totu cost of 
reconsmiaion and compensation 



payable to the victims, If the preliminary 
estimates stand, the S^temoer 21 quake 
could be one of Asia’s costliest natural 
disasters. 

Finance officials said that the pv- 
ernmenthad ample money to rebuild the 
shattered public works and that the 
quake would have little biw-term effixts 
on the economy, which had been 
rebounding this year after a sharp slow¬ 
down in the Asian financial crisis. 

“For this year, the earthquake will 
have a nerative ^ftct on the economy, 
and we wul M shon of our growdi tar¬ 
gets,” said Chi 
Schive, vice-chair¬ 
man of the Council 
for Economic Plan- 
mng and Develop- 
moit, which had 
forecast a 5.74 per 


cent growth rate for 1999. 

^me economists ate predicting that 
the quake, which caused widespread 
water and power ftulures that disrupted 
semiconductor ptoduoion and tern- ^ 
porarily shut down many businesses, will 


iimtt economic eiqranston to a range 
ftom 5.3 to 5.5 per cent. 

Taiwan is a leading manufacturer of 
semiconductors and maker of personal 
conqsuter equipment, with a combined 
armual production of $40 billion. A pro¬ 
tracted disrupdon ir^ptoducdon could 
have major eftects on foreign markets, 
driving up the prices of computer chips 
and equipment. 

The Hsinchu^encePark, where 25 
computer-chip factories produce 90 p<r 
cent of the semiconductors made on die 
island, has been idle since the quake 
knocked out power generators and sub- 
stadons. Industry artalysts estimate that 
Taiwanese chip fnakers are losing $60 
million in revenues each day they are not r: 







Heavy equipment at the alto Of a hotel 
that collapaed In Taipei. 

lapse of bridges on two roads that con¬ 
nect Tungshih. Some towns forther 
inland have been unable to receive any 
ouuide helpt despite efforts by the army 
to driver emergency supplies by heli- 

’ m-k on Ben Street, Liu Yu-chun, a 
20-yw -old woman sittir^ with her sis¬ 


ter in a broken chair outside the remains 
of her ftunily’s cosmetics store, mused 
about the fact that she was alive. 

Liu considera herself lucky. At fint 
she laughed easily at her fortune, thoi^ 
she grew more pensive as she describe 
how odd it felt to have escaped unscathed 
on a street where so many neighbours 
have disappeared. Five houses colbqised 
right across the street. 

*I don’t know whether to be happy 


A statuf ofttw Buddha, wtMt ramahM 
of the tampla oomplex in WttifA bi 
eontral Taiwan. 

or sad,” said Liu, thoi^tfully testing her 
hands behmd ner hew. “I don’t know 
how I should feel” On September 20, for 
no particular reason, Liu broke her habit 
of raeeping on the third floor of the fom- 
ily home and settled in with her sista- on 
the second floor. After the quake jdted 





producing. 

Qii said that any production slow¬ 
down caused by the quake would prob- 
\ ably be oi£« next year by the posidw 
i effects ofthegomnment’s spending on 
reconstruction. “If we don’t count the 
loss of human life and social disorder, 
we will come through this natural dis¬ 
aster in pretty decent shape,” Gii said. 
‘Thae will be a balancing out.” 

In fint, the major industries were 
largely unscathed, as major manu&c- 
turing cities such as Taipei and Hsinchu, 
just south of the capital, were spared sig¬ 
nificant damage. 

Peter Kura, an analyst with Merrill 
Lynch in Taipei, said plans to spend 
heavilvonpublicworb would Gaboon 
to industries such as cement and steel, 
sectors that will be used in constructing 
roads, bridges and housirtg. 

The quake has devastated public 
works, and officials said mat rebuilding 
n would be long and laborious, probably 


spanning years. Enmneen have to go 
back to the drawingboard to determine 
how b«t to reinforce structures, roads 
and bridges to survive posdbly more 
powerful quakes. 

Hundreds of thousands of buildings 
have been damaged, along wiffi parts of 
25 roads and highways, five so serious¬ 
ly that the government is uncertain 
when Aey will reopen. Five major 
bridges that link to main hi{^ways have 
also collapsed. 

In some cases, roads, bridges and 
buildi^ will be relocated awsqr from 
fault lines or they will simply not \x 
rebuilt. The quaiu and its continuing 
aftershocks caused huge cracks at one of 
the nation’s largest muns, at ffie Sun 
Moon Lake Res^oir, where water was 
emptied as a precautioit Workers also 
found structural damage at the Nantou 
County dam complex. ■ 

New York Timea Service 


them shordy b^te 2 a.m., Liu realised 
that she mi^t have been crushed by the 
remnants of a neighbouring house that 
smashed through a window had she 
remained on the third floor. 

“I was extra lucigr,” she said. *I don’t 
knowwhy.” With the packaging ofalmost 
all the cosmetics in the store damaged, Liu 
wondered whether she should hegiving the 
products away to rescue woriots. 

The disastrous coU^se ofWangchao 


Aiuloua TahMHWM women outside an apartment building (above) deetroyed bi Pall. 


Mansion, a 13-storcy apartment building 
conmleted last year and widely known as 
the mdest and most expensive address m 
Tungshih, attracted crowds of rescue 
woil^. What was Idt of die building was 
wedged against another building at an 
impossible angle. More than 100 residents 
are believed to be buried inside. Taipei’s 
former Mayor, Chen Shui-bian, also 


showed up. Chen, who heads Taiwan’s 
Democraric Progressive Paiw, is one of 
three leading candidates for me presiden¬ 
tial elections scheduled for March next. 

Road repairs in Taichung and 
Nantou Counties, near the epicentre are 
expeaed to t^ke months, if not years. I 

New York Times Service 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 


Mortification in Paris 

An incident relating to the alleged mistreatment of a young woman employed os 
domestic help by an Indian diplomat in Paris turns into a major embarrassment. 


THOMAS ABRAHAM 

in London 

I NDIAN embassies abroad are sup¬ 
posed to project the country as being 
dynamic and modern, and tty to erase the 
prevalent images of poverty backward¬ 
ness and social inequality. TTiesc efforts 
have, however, received a severe setback 
in France, after a young woman 
employed as domestic help by an Indian 
diplomat in the Indian embassy in Pans 
ran away from her employer’s House and 
told the French authorities that she had 
been maltreated by her employer. While 
Indian diplomats are staunchly denying 
any mistreatment, the French media have 
been full of reports about the apparently 
horrific injuries on her person, which 
according to her, were inflicted by her 
employer, besides the terrible working 
conditions she had to endure. 

The accounts given by the maid, 
Lalita Oraon, and the Indian embassy are 
so much at variance that only an enquiry 
will clear up the matter. (The French 
authorities have begun an enquiry.) 
According to information made available 
till now, on September 5 Lalita, who svas 
employed at the house of Amrit Lugon, 
First Secretary (Economic) in the Indian 
embassy, left her employer’s flat and 
walked out into the streets of Paris. The 
French police found Lalita, who had been 
with the Lugons since January and knows 
neither French nor English, wandering in 
the streets, clearly lost. They contacted 
the Indian embassy that evening and 
reported that an Indian citizen had been 
found wandering. She was then identi¬ 
fied, but was not handed over to the 
embassy. Instead, she was placed in the 
charge of the Brigade des Mineurs, a 
police wing that deals with juveniles. 

At some stage Lalita was examined by 
a panel of three doctors, who did not find 
anything wrong with her. The medical 
exai dottion,. however, revealed that she 
17 yean old and not 19 as stat- 
'fed in her passport, making her a minor. 

£ offidals told the police that 
Lugdr. was planning to send Lalita back to 


India, and that she had probably run away 
after getting wind of this. Lalita, however, 
told the police that she had been ill-treat¬ 
ed by her employer. In the light of her alle¬ 
gations, the French authorities were 
reluctant to hand her back to the embassy. 
Embassy officials then said that they would 
send her back to India on September 7, 
and offered to meet her at the airport with 
her passport and ticket. 

The French authorities, however, 
decided to place her in the care of a non¬ 
governmental organisation, the Comite 
Centre I’EscIavage (Committee Against 
Modern-Day Slavery). This organisation 
campaigns gainst various forms of 
exploitation, including the mistreatment 
of domestic helps. Lalita told the organ¬ 
isation that she had worked every day 
ftom six in the morning till midnight, 
that she was beaten and abused by her 
employers, and that she was paid a paltry 
sum. (This is not the first time that the 
NGO has had a run-in with the Indian 
authorities - a few years back, it raised the 
issue of an Indian diplomat in Geneva 
paying his domestic help poorly.) 

T he case took a new turn on the night 
of September 7, when Lalita tried to 
escape from the Convent of St. Joseph of 
Cluny, where she was being lodged, by 
jumping^over a 5-metre-high wall. Lalita, 
who suffered serious injuries in the foil, 
was found by a motorist and taken to the 
Cochin Hospital, one of Paris’ main hos¬ 
pitals. 

According to French media reports, 
she was found wandering with her clothes 
blood-stained and her fi»t bare. At the 
hospital she was examined by Prof. 
Bernard Debre, the head of the hospital’s 
urology department. The doaor report¬ 
ed that Lalita bore severe wounds in her 
genital r^on which had become septic. 
French officials then said that they sus¬ 
pected that she had been abused by her 
employer, and pressure began to mount 
for a judicial enquiry.The head of the 
Conunittee, Phillipe Boudin, stated that 
he had been told by Lalita eariier that she 
had been drugged by her employer and 


his ftiend, a doctor, and injured. 

The Indian embassy came to Logon’s 
defence, and denied^ all allegations of 
wrongdoing. In a statement released by 
it, it ^led on the local press to “cease its 
campaign of defamation gainst the 
diplomat’’ and criticised the “mendacious 
statements by individuals and organisa¬ 
tions who are themselves responsible for 
Ms. Oraon’s actual plight.” 

Indian diplomats alleged that the 
NGO was behind this negative cam¬ 
paign, and said that “Ms. Oraon is not a 
laboratory animal on which these indi¬ 
viduals and organisations should experi¬ 
ment with* their social concerns.” The 
release said that Lalita had been employed 
to care for the Lugons’ two small chil¬ 
dren, but that since her work had not 
been satisfoctoiy, the Lugons were plan¬ 
ning to send her back to India. 

Indian diplomats were also incensed 
that the French authorities refused to give 
them access to the maid, besides refusing 
to hand her back to them so that she could 
be sent home. When asked about the 
injuries that Lalita had suffered, embassy 
officials said that they must have been sus¬ 
tained when she tried to escape ftom the 
convent. They pointed out that an earli¬ 
er medical examination conduaed on her 
after she was taken in by the French police 
had not revealed any injuries. 

The medical examination report of 
the Cochin Hospital, however, states that 
the injuries in the Knital area had been 
caused earlier than die injuries to the ver¬ 
tebrae and legs that were attributed to her 
fall from the wail. 

Given the wide inconsistencies in the 
accounts given so for, it is difficult to deter¬ 
mine where the truth lies. The focus of the 
French police enquiry will be to determine 
how Lalita was injured and who was 
responsible for the acts of violence against 
her. 

Among the*odier unanswered ques- 
dons is why Lalita tried to escape ftom the 
convent. The Indian embasw itself does 
not appear to have conducted an internal 
enquiry, and is standing by «hat Amrit 
Lugim has said. ■ 
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I WORLD AFFAIRS 


^ The siege within 

Die civil war in Angola, heightened by the renewed offensive by UNITA rebels, hos displaced millions 
and left them in the grip of starvation. 




JOflN CHERIAN 


I T is the bloodiest of the civil 
wars that has devastated the 
African continent in this centu¬ 
ry. The civil war in Angola, the 
second oldest conflict in Africa 
after the Sudanese civil war that 
started in the late 1950s, has been 
going on virtually non-stop since 
the Portuguese left the colony in 
1974. Many observers ' had 
expected that after the end of the 
Grid War, peace would finally 
dawn on the country, as in neigh¬ 
bouring Mozambique which is 
now concentrating on the her¬ 
culean task of reconstruction. In 
1992, Anpla seemed to be head-t¬ 
ing in the same direction as 
Mozambique when President I 
Eduardo Dos Santos and the | 
leader of the National Union for | 
the Total Independence of g 
Angola (UNITA), Jonas s 



Savimbi, signed a peace accord in 
Lusaka, the capital of Zambia. 
Provincial elections were held 
and UNITA members joined the 
new government at senior levels. 
But when Savimbi lost the pres¬ 
idential eleaions held two years 
later, the UNITA leader re¬ 
launched a full-scale war. 

In the 1970s and the 1980s, 
Savimbi fought a proxy war for 
the West. His forces were 
equipped and trained by many 
countries. The apartheid regime 
in South Africa was his main sup¬ 
porter in terms of It^tics and 
supplies. Western intdU^ce 
agencies were also tueply 
involved until the early 1990s. 
After the Cold War was ova, 
Savimbi had very fm friends but 
the area unda his cqoodI had the i 
richest diamond debits in the| 
wprhi International comp^es| 
basal in South Africa and 

countries continued (o have 


A boy crawls out of m bnprovlsod bomb shottor after the end of a round of shelling by 
UNITA forces at KuKo, a city southeast of Luanda. (Below) Food sundles on an airport 
tarmac In Negage. 









rcct links with UNITA. The trade in dia¬ 
monds and other minerals, worth mil¬ 
lions of dollars annually, kept the 
UNITA killing machine in fine fettle. 

In 1997, there were reasons for opti¬ 
mism again when Savimbi’s long-time 
ally, Mobutu Scse Seko, the dictator of 
the Congo, was ousted. The new gov¬ 
ernment was no friend of UNITA. 
Savimbi seemed to be on the defensive for 
some time. But the renewed civil war in 
the Congo in 1998 and its spillover into 
countries in the region gave another 
opportunity to Savimbi. The govern¬ 
ment in Luanda also seemed to have been 
lulled into complacency. 

When Congolese President Laurent 
Kabila sent a message seeking urgent mil¬ 
itary help to fight rebels, Luanda sent an 
elite fighting force which helped save 
Kinshasa, the Congolese capital 
(Frontline, February 26, 1999). Savimbi 
saw in the absence of the elite troops an 
opportunity to launch a full-scale offen¬ 
sive. UNITA made big territorial gains 
and surrounded many major ci ties, which 
were already overcrowded with people 
and refugees, as a result of three decades 
of uninterrupted war. UNITA has gained 
control of over 70 per cent of Angolan 
territory. The Government has launched 
what it calls the “last war for peace” 
against the rebels. But the Army is yet to 
make a breakthrough. 

T WO million people lead a precarious 
existence in Angola. They are fully 
dependent on aid. According to the 
humanitarian agencies working in the 
country, another three million people, all 
internal refugees, live in inaccessible areas 
and their condition is impossible to ver¬ 
ify. According to the Sergio Vieira de 
Mello, United Nations Under-Secretary 
for Humanitarian Affeirs, 70 per cent of 
the population live in besieged provincial 
capitals such as Huambo, Malange and 
Kuito or in areas controlled by the gov¬ 
ernment near the coast. 

Intermittent shelling of the provin¬ 
cial capitals and the targeting of U.N. 
planes by UNITA rebeb have prevented 
the delivery of humanitarian aid. 
Hundreds of civilians have also been 
killed. Today, the avcta« citizen in 
Angola is under siege, unable to cope with 
the collapse of the economy and his or 
her means of livelihood, soaring inflation 
uA lack of- access to arable land, 
iifflnrding to U.N. sources, of the two 
fflpon people known to be in urgent 
need of assistance in Angola, only about 
60(^000 receive humanitarian assistance. 



President Eduardo Doe Santos. 


access to products that fuel his war 
machine - petroleum, oil and lubricants. 
Only last year did the U.N. Security 
Gjuncil pass the important resolution 
which made the purchase of diamonds 
offered for sale by UNITA sources illegal. 
Fowler said: “We arc hoping to limit his 
(Savimbi’s) ability to make war in two 
obvious ways. First of all, to make it less 
easy for him to make money by selling 
diamonds abroad and to ensure that he 
earns less money from the sale of dia¬ 
monds.” This would be done by forcing 
Savimbi into the paraliel gray and black 
markets where more unscrupulous deal¬ 
ers would give him less money for his dia¬ 
monds. 

The focus of the U.N. will be on stop¬ 
ping the sources of arms by making it 
“more embarrassing, more dangerous 
and expensive” for people to sell arms to 
UNITA. Anders Mollander of Sweden, a 


Chairman of the U.N. Angola 
Sanctions Committee Robert Fowler said 
in late August that out of the country’s 
total population of 11 million, one mil¬ 
lion were killed since the war began 20 
years ago and two million have been inter¬ 
nally displaced. Fowler said that the cur¬ 
rent sanctions against Angola were 
directed against UNITA which made it 
difficult for aid workers and humanitar¬ 
ian agencies to operate. In the past four 
months, six aid workers were killed. 
UNITA specialises in the indiscriminate 
killing of civilians, through shelling, 
ambushes, infentty attacks and land¬ 
mines. 


member of the Angola sanctions com¬ 
mittee, while addressing the media in the 
last week of August gave a graphic 
account of (he suffering of the Angolan 
people. Mollander said that during his 
visit to Angola in 1992, he had seen chil¬ 
dren starving and aid workers classifying 
people into those who could survive on 
normal food and those who had been 
starving for so long that they could not 
eat normally. He visited a football stadi¬ 
um full of starving people who were too 
weak to move or talk. “I understand that 
it is not as bad as that now, but we are 
getting there,” said Mollander. 

Mollander admitted that UNITA 


In a recent interview with the BBC, was using more sophisticated weapons 
Savimbi claimed that there is no human- now, including cannons mounted on 
itarian catastrophe in Angola. The U.N. armoured carriers, multiple-launch rock- 
and other agencies in the field have esti- et systems and a variety of heavy artillery, 
mated that at least a hundred Angolans It is resorting to heavy artillery bom- 
were dying every day and they expea the bardment on cities mosdy inhabited by 
toll to go up if the Bghting continues on refugees. They were in the first place 
the present scale. Fowler said that the aim herded into these cities by UNITA. The 
of the U.N. sanctions committee, wasf to government is now fbre^ to feed them 
limit the capacity of Jonas Savimbi to as well as protea them from the constant 
wage war. attack from heavy anillery. 

Sanctions have been in force in the According to a 200-page report 
country in some form or the other for the “Angola Unravels”, released by Human 
last six years. However, as events have Rights Watch, Bulgaria and Albania arc 
shown, they have had minimal impact on the main source of weapons for UNITA. 
Savimbi’s capacity to wage war against his Other countria that have helped chan- 
own ^plc. Former said that foe sane- ncl arms to UNITA and smuggle dia- 
tions first sought to limit Savimbi’s access monds out include Burkina Faso, the 
to arms and munitions. With Savimbi IvotyCoast,Rw|pda,SouthAfrica,Togo 
undeterred, the U.N. tried to curtail and Zambia. The international commu- 


UNITA’s diplomatic activides and limit ni^seemstohavebecomeimmunetothe 
the ability or Savimbi and his senior asso- sufferii^ofihe Angolan people. Instead, 
dates to travel and raise money abroad. AngolaisacounttywherepR^tsarethere 
The U.N. Security Council has also for the asking, if you ate leatfy to deal m 
passed resoludons, limidng Savimbi’s guns and diamonds. M 




■ WORLD AFFAIRS 


^ Sweeping charges 

The Cox report has clearly gone beyond available evidence in levelling nuclear espionage charges 
against China. 


I 




M.V. RAMANA 


T owards the end of the 1990 film 
Flashback, Dennis Hopper predicts 
that “once we get out of the eighties, the 
nineties are going to make the sixties look 
like the fifties.” Unfortunately, that pre¬ 
diction has not come true. Instead, as the 
1990s end, some things do look like the 
19S0s all over again. In what appears to 
be the beginning of a new Cold War that 
certain interests within the United States 
would like to initiate, China is being 
assigned the role that had been earmarked 
for the Soviet Union earlier. Attempting 
to gain political mileage from the situa¬ 
tion is Christopher Cox, a Republican 
Congressman from California and the 
Chairman of the House ' Select 


report, China released an official docu¬ 
ment on July 15 entitled “Facts speak 
louder than words and lies will collapse 
by themselves”. The issues raised by the 
Chinese official responses, as well as 
numerous critiques of the Cox reprt 
within the U.S., suggest that the Cox 
report and some of the allegations there¬ 
in go beyond what was implied by avail¬ 
able evidence. 

Two questions need to be analysed. 
First, was China involved in nuclear espi¬ 
onage? Second, does information thus 
obtained give China a new, substantial 
capacity to design weapons that it was 
previously incapable of? 

According to the Cox report, the 
answer to the first question is yes. The 
report states: “The People’s Republic of 
China (PRC) has stolen design informa¬ 


Representatives and one of the membeis 
of the Cox committee, called the dhaiw 
a “sweeping” one. Spratt criticised the 
haste with which the report was produced 
and said that his objections to some sec¬ 
tions of the report were not taken into 
account. 

The sweeping nature of the charges is 
also clear from another example. The 
report claims: “The stolen information 
includes classified information on seven 
U.S. thermonuclear warheads, including 
every currently deployed thermonuclear 
warhead in the U.S. ballistic missile arse¬ 
nal.” Spratt maintained that “the select 
committee did not find evidence that 
China obtained design information on all 
our (that is, the U.S.) most advanced 
nuclear weapons.” 

It would not be surprising if China, 


Committee on U.S. National Security 
and Military/Commercial Concerns 
with the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC). 

The committee was set up in 1998 
after disclosures that two U.S. aerospace 
corporations were under criminal 
investigation for providing dau 
relating to rockets to China. Its full 
report, classified Top Secret, was 
released on January 3,1999;adeclas- 
sified venion, the so-called Cox 
report, was released on May 25. The 
report accuses China of stealing 
nuclear secrets from the U.S. and 
using “elements of the stolen infor¬ 
mation” to build warheads for its 
new Inter Continental Ballistic 
Missiles (ICBMs). Among the spe¬ 
cific systems listed are me W-70 
enhanced radiation warhead (popu- 
lariy known as the neutron bomb), 
the W-88 thermonuclear warhead, 
and the Minuteman II, the 
Minuteman III and the Trident C- 
4 missiles. 

The Cox report received wide 
media coverage, both in the U.S. and 
elsevdiere, including India. Less dn 
attention ms ^d to the reipoases Chi 
ttgenaated.Amhavii^isstnd^- UJ 
ious statements attacking the Cox Cm 


tion on the United States’ most advanced 
thermonuclear weapons.” 

There are many people who think 
that the Cox report goes b^ond what the 
evidence would suggest. For example, 
John Spratt, a Democrat in the House of 



ChristophorCox, Ropubllcan CongreMinan and 
Chahman of tha Houaa Satoet Commlttae on 
UJ. NoUomI Soourlty and MUttwy/CoiiHnarclai 
Conooma wMi Poopla’a RapubUe of China. 


like most nations with nuclear ambitions, 
does indulge in nuclear espionage. But to 
prove it is another matter. Certainly 
nobody in either country has stepped for¬ 
ward and admitted to spying. Even Wen 
Ho Lee, who was fired from the Los 
j Alamos laboratory for security viola- 
^tions, was not charged with any 
g crime; he denied being involved in 
I espion^e (Frontline, June 18). Thus, 
I it is difficult to condude from pub¬ 
lic reports whether or not China stole 
classified information. 

What is worth noting is how the 
U.S. obtained details about China’s 
nuclear arsenal and plans. According 
to William Broad of The New Yon 
Times, details about Chinese 
weapons designs became clear only 
after “a Chinese nuclear expert who 
had been recruited to spy for the 
United States delivered an intriguing 
report to his American handlers”. In 
other words, the U.S. got this infor¬ 
mation through its own espiona^ 
networks - what is diplomaticaUy 
termed “inteUiwnce”. The U.S. has 
an annual intelugence budget that is 
estimated at $30 billion (me actual 
sum is classified), and for it to talk of 
Chinese espionage amounts to the 
pot calling the k^e black. 




The first hydrogen bomb test - the mike test - by the United States. 


With regard to the sec¬ 
ond question, it is impor¬ 
tant to remember that 
('hina has worked on 
nuclear weapons for 
decades. China’s first 
hydrogen bomb test came 
less than three years alter its 
first atom bomb test. In 
comparison, the United 
Kingdom took over five 
years, the Soviet Union 
over six years, the U.S. over 
seven years and France 
nearly nine years to test a 
hydrogen bomb. While the 
Soviet Union helped with 
technologies to produce 
fissile material, the break 
between the two countries 
occurred in pan owing to 
the Soviet Union’s refusal to transfer 
nuclear weapons designs to China. 

Some U.S. scientists who have visit¬ 
ed Chinese weapons laboratories and 
talked to their counterparts also attest to 
the fitct that the Chinese programmes are, 
for the most pan, quite advanced. Harold 
Agncw, a past director of the Los Alamos 
nuclear weapons laboratory, found that 
in some cases Chinese capabilities were 
better than that of the U.S. As an exam¬ 
ple he mentions an advanced X-ray cam¬ 
era called the pinex for which the Chinese 
design was superior to the American one. 
Such evidence for the advanced nature of 
China’s nuclear programmes has led 
some American critics of the Cox report 
to point out that Beijing, even if it did 
spy, has made major breakthroughs on its 
own. 

Further, there is a lot of information 
on different aspects of nuclear weapons 
technology - including the weapons that 
China is accused of spying on - available 
in the public domain; much of this can 
be found on the Internet. When a set of 
weapons scientists with large financial 
resources and government support gain 
access to such information, even coarse 
details may suffice to suggest research 
possibilities for newer weapons designs. 
Making use of publicly available daa as 
a guide to research cannot be considered 
espionage. 

Even if China resorted to espionage, 
it is unlikely to have acquired complete 
details about any weapons system. Any 
espionage is .more likely to yield in par- 
n design tips and, perhaps, computer 
Jkos. But, as Harold Agncw wrote in a 
jw to The WaU Street Journal, “No 
ib&>n would ever stockpile any device 
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What Is worth 
noting Is how 
tho 11.8. obtalnod 
dotalls about 
China’s nuclear 
arsenal 

and plans... through 
Its own espionage 
networks - what 
Is diplonurtically 
termed 
’‘Intelligence'’. 


based on another nation’s computer 
codes.” Thus, even if some classified data 
or computer codes from the U.S. had 
reached China, its scientists would still 
have had to do extensive research and 
conduct explosive tests in order to devise 
usable nuclear weapons based on them. 

The Cox report states; “With the 
stolen U.S. technology, the PRC has 
leaped, in a handful of years, from the 
1950s-era strategic nuclear capabilities to 
the more modern thermonuclear 
designs.” China may well be in the 
process of developing more modern ther¬ 
monuclear designs, but this would not 
imply that it stole those designs fix>m the 
U.S. Indeed, there is substantial evidence 
that China is working on a new, mote 
modern range of missues. A few months 
ago, China conducted a test of the OF- 
31, a mobile ICBM. There are at least two 
reasons to expea it to work on such mis¬ 
siles and deploy them. 

The fmt is that current Chinese 
ICBMs are large and cumbersome. 


Hence they may not sur¬ 
vive a pre-emptive nuclear 
attack by, say, the U.S. 
Smaller mobile missiles 
that are more easily hidden 
require modern, minia¬ 
turised warheads, the kind 
that China is believed to 
have tested in the 1990s. 
The second reason stems 
from institutional pres¬ 
sures. Nuclear weapons 
laboratories derive their 
rationale existence and 
financial support from 
developing new or modi¬ 
fied weapons designs. 
Chinese weapons labora¬ 
tories, therefore, are likejy 
to push for modernising 
the arsenal to further their 
own institutional goals. In this process, 
they may well use any information that 
may become available from spying. 
Nevertheless, with China signing the 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 
(CTB'n, it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to verify adequately any new 
designs that weapons laboratories may 
develop from now on. 

What is worth noting is that these 
modernisation programmes have had 
long gestation periods. This suggests that 
the Chinese government does not place a 
high priority on developing these mis¬ 
siles. Once again, there are reasons for this 
low priority, and for the assumption that 
even if the weapons laboratories did 
develop more modern missiles, China 
would not deploy them in large numbers. 

China atUieres to a no-first-use poli¬ 
cy, which means that it will use nuclear 
weapons only if attacked by nuclear 
weapons. Given such a policy and the rel¬ 
atively small size of its arsenal, estimated 
at around 400 warheads with only about 
20 ICBMs capable of reaching the U.S., 
the Chinese strategy is to tamet cities 
rather than missile silos and omer mili¬ 
tary sites. It matters little whether a large 
nuclear weapon explodes in the centre of 
Los Ai^es or Moscow, or whether it 
explodes 2 km from the centre of the city. 
In either case, hundreds of thousands of 
people will die. 

Unlike China, U.S. and Russian 
strate^ involve localised hardened tar- 
^ 1^ missil?silos. This requires high- 
fy accurate missiles like the Trident with 
high-yield warheads. Such accuracy, 
h^ever, comes at a price. 'The re-entiy 
vehicle of a very accurate missile has to be 
extremely narrow so as to reduce die 
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impact of high winds that may bufiet the 
missile as it re-enters the atmosphere. 
This necessitates one of two require¬ 
ments. One is to keep the warhead away 
from the tip and add ballast in front of 
j, the warhead so as to prevent the re-entry 
vehicle from tumbling as it re-enters the 
atmosphere. This, however, leads to a loss 
of payload capacity. 

The alternative is to develop a war¬ 
head that is small enough to fit close to 
the tip of the missile. One of the special 
features of the W-88 warhead that is 
employed on Trident missiles, for exam¬ 
ple, is that its primary fission explosive 
(that ignites the secondary fusion explo¬ 
sion) IS not spherical and can be placed 
near the tip of the missile. 

Developing such a small warhead 
would, even given China’s level of tech¬ 
nological prowess in this 
field, require major 
advances, especially in 
manufacturing the sup- 
‘ plementary parts that go 
with a warhead, the 
fuses, electronic compo¬ 
nents and so on. 

According to Richard 
Garwin, a physicist who 
has had extensive expe¬ 
rience in nuclear 
weapons work, these 
technologies may be 
more of an impediment 
than the explosive parts 
themselves. (Frontline, 

July 16, 1999). In his 
judgment, therefore, 

“even if China were con¬ 
fident that it had every detail of the W- 
88 and itsMk-5 re-entry vehicle, itwould 
not reproduce the weapon.” 

On the “enhanced radiation” weapon 
(the so-called neutron bomb) design that 
China is accused of stealing, Chinese offi¬ 
cials claim that work on it started in the 
late 1970$ and achieved success during 
the mid-1980s. Indeed, in 1988, The 
Washington PosthiA reponed that China 
had tes^ a “neutron bomb” design. This 
indicates that China may not have had to 
rely on espion^ as the Cox report sug¬ 
gests. Nevertheli^, at a recent conference 
in Shanghai, a senior Chinese weapon sci¬ 
entist said that such bombs were not 
deployed because they were not suited to 
the countty’s military plans. Once again, 
institutional pressures from weapons sci¬ 
entists rather than any initiative ffi>m the 
armed forces may have been Responsible 
for the 1988 test. " 

The signs of vested interests ate evi¬ 


dent ail over the Cox report and the media 
hysteria over it. Two such interests are 
obvious. Clearly the Republican Party 
welcomes anything that can be used 
against President Clinton and his admin¬ 
istration. And, with the collapse of the 
Soviet Union, the defence establishment j 
has been left without a major enemy; I 
China provides the best substitute. I 
Unlike the case of the Soviet Union I 
during the Cold War, however, the U.S. 
has strong business interests in China. 
These are behind sections of the U.S. gov¬ 
ernment and business community argu- I 
ing for an “engagement” with China. } 
U.S. policy towards China will ultimate- i 
ly depend on how the conflict between 
these two camps is resolved. As of now, i 
the report has damaged relations between ' 
the two countries, but only to a small 
extent. 

In the final analysis, 
the Cox report and the 
brouhaha surrounding 
it says more about the 
current climate in the 
U.S. than it does about 
China. It comes at a 
time when high levels of ' 
military expenditure 
and exorbitant, techni¬ 
cally ineffective pro¬ 
grammes such as 
Ballistic Missile 

Defence are sought to be 
rationalised by invoking 
threats of irrational 
“rogue nations”. 

Alon^ide this is the 
bogey of a new peril 
from terrorism, based on a presumption 
that there are “others” who are unethical 
and fundamentally opposed to the U.S. 
Feeding indirectly on such images, the i 
Cox report’s allegations about espionage 
adds to the sense of the U.S. being under i 
threat, internally and externally. 

In such a milieu, one effect of the I 
report is likely to be a curtailment of civil , 
liberties and scientific freedom, especial- i 
ly when it comes to foreigners, within the I 
U.S. And, if the supporters of the report 
and its message, induding nuclear hawb 
of many stripes, have their way, these alle¬ 
gations would be used to decelerate the 
already slow pace of nuclear disarma¬ 
ment. If that happens, the world will con¬ 
tinue to remain within the confines of the I 
nudear prison. ■ 

Af. y. Sanuma u a research assoesate at the 
Centre jorEnerff and Ermrenment, Pnneeton 
Unmrsttj/, United States 
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on nuclear 
weapons for 
decades... Some 
11.8. scientists who 
have visited 
Chinese weapons 
laboratories attest 
to the fact that the 
Chinese 

programmes are, 
for the most part, 
quite advanced. 
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■ ART 


Distinctive landscapes 

in recent times, the work of Venkotoppo, the painter from Mysore, has received relatively scant 
attention. A fresh look at the artist's technique. 


HANS MATHEWS 


I N his time and place the painter 
Venkatappa was thought to be a great 
artist But history seems not to have 
favoured him An account of 20th-cen¬ 
tury Indian painting written today would 
very likely pay scant attention to his work, 
finding more interest in the man himself, 
and in the circumstances of his life 
He was long attached to the court of 
the royal ruling family of the Wodeyars 
in Mysore where he was not always or 
entirely accepted on his own terms, as an 
artist rather than a ‘mere artisan (as his 


painter-father had been in the Wodepr 
palace) Later m life, having fallen foul of 
the Mahara/ah, Venkatappa’s ‘indepen¬ 
dence’ and care for his ‘dignity’ as an artist 
made him a cultural hero, so to speak, to 
the Kannadigas of a newly independent 
India (An essay by Janaki Nair m the 
Indian Economic and Social History 
Review (35, 2, 1998) last year looked 
rather closely at this) 

Whether or not Venkatappa’s paint¬ 
ing Itself should get much attention from 
the historian is a delicate question Were 
the pictures to be set beside the work of 
contemporaries such as Nandalal Bose - 


or the younger Benodebehari 
Mukherjea’s Darjeehiw landscapes, say - 
we would not know, offthe cuff as it were, 
just how to value them as examples of art 
Nandalal and Venkatappa were both 
prized students of Abanindranath 
Tagore, and both in their early work built 
on their teacher’s manner to produce fine 
samples of the Bengal School of painting 
But Nandalal, after he went to 
Santiniketan at Rabindranath Tagore’s 
urging, developed into a versatile painter, 
capable of drawing from a range of pic¬ 
torial traditions, and what Nandalal did 
at Santiniketan prepared the ground for 



-RellMthm, Ooty Lriw” (1026). 
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a specifically Indian modernism (\idiich, 
spurred by Rabindranath’s pictorial 
experiments perhaps, emerges in the 
work of his students Ramkinkar Baij and 
Benodebehari Mukherjea). 
i No such distinction can be claimed 
for Venkatappa, who came straight back, 
from the larger world of the Tapres in 
Calcutta (in which he had found a place 
as Abanindranath’s gifted pupil), to the 
rather constricting culture 
ordie Wodeyar palace; and 
though he made a new 
place for himself there as an 
artist, the painting that 
secured him his position 
does not impress much 
anymore. 

Two examples of that work can still 
be seen at the Jagan Mohan Palace in 
Mysore; a picture of Ganesha receiving 
puja, and the once-famous Mad after 
Veena. The painting here has a strange 
feel; a touch at once mtidious and febrile 
► (althoi^ the latter is not the best word). 
And though the Bengal School impulses 


are clearly at work, these pictures hold the 
eye in ways the ‘revivalist’ look of most 
Bengal School paindngs does not. 

But they do not interest enough, real¬ 
ly, to figure as more than curiosides in the 
story of how Indian painting develops 
through this century; and it loob as if one 
could not say much more of the paindng 
reproduced here either (though 
Venbtappa himself valued his land¬ 


scapes highly, refusing to sell them and 
consenting even to show them only to 
those whom he considered discerning 
viewers). 

These pictures are apt to strike our 
eyes as very competent now - and some¬ 
times marvellously crafted, as the view of 
the Ooty lake is - but litde else; and if 


you went today to dte Venbtappa 
Gallery in Bangalore to see its coUecdon 
oflandscapcs, you would very libly come 
away with nothing more than the plea¬ 
sure any display of consummate skill pro¬ 
duces. 

S OME of these worb are worth a clos¬ 
er look, though: as samples of early 
20th-century watercolour and tempera 
landscape painting in 
India, if nothing else. By 
putdng things so - stress¬ 
ing place, period, medium 
and genre - one means to 
suggest that watercolour 
and tempera landscape, in 
the Indian art world of the 
1920s and 1930s (when these piaures 
were painted), might have served pictor¬ 
ial purposes that we no longer pursue; and 
perhaps cannot even recognise now, 
given how modernist practice has shaped 
our ways of looking at art. 

Our view of the Ooty lake does not 
bear any of the usual marb of modernist 


One couM venture to say, In fact, that 
Venkatappa*e view of tho 0^ lake tries to 
put to Its own uses the sorts of visual habit 
photography was beginning to Induce. 





painting. It does not draw anention to 
ficture, or acknowledge the flatness of the 
surfiice on which it is painted, or in any 
evident way suggest that the painter 
wants his picture to do very much more 
than relate visual fact, let us say, in as con- 
vincine a way as ms medium will let him. 
How mis picture depicts its bit of the vis¬ 
ible world, using the special resources of 
watercolour, represents that bit of the 
world as it would appear, one might say, 
to an observer with normal sight on a clear 
day: or so it seems. (A painting which 
depicts an objea can - within me limi¬ 
tations of its medium, depending on how 
that medium has come to be u^ - tty 
to represent that object as it would nor¬ 
mally look, in a certain li^t and so on, 
without tr^g to make the image itself 
look escactly like the object; without try¬ 
ing to fool the eye into taking the image 
for the object, that is to say, in the way a 
mirror might. 

UndentQod so, as an example of nat- 
ui^ sm, Venkatappa’s picture of the 
Oqi ' lake could not be thought to be 
md 'mist at all, of course: b^use the 
oA §or aesthetic autonomy - which is 

ica 


supposed to have driven modernist paint¬ 
ing forward to disclose more and more 
perspicuously the essence of painting as 
mart- would be entirely absent. But this 
is only one reading of modernist work 
(and a caricature, aaually, of the 
Formalist understanding of it); and how¬ 
ever usehilly it might apply to Europe or 
America, Indian modernist painting 
might well have to be limned in different 
terms (because, for one, the desire for 
autonomy - if it did emerge here - would 
probably not have worked itself out as a 
Formalist expeas.) 

I T might be better at this point to put 
aside these sorts of quesdons and look 
as direedy as one can at the painting itself. 
One thing that surprises is the way this 
picture sends the eye over the scene it 
shows: the eye’s motion acquires an even 
velocity, so to speak - which watercolour 
landscape does not usually allow. There 
would be many formal causes for that, of 
course; but, given that this picture was 
painted in 1926, one is prompted to think 
that the growing presence of photogra¬ 
phy would be a formal foctoi here. 


One could venture to say, in fiia, that 
Venkatappa’s view of the Ooty lake tries 
to put to its own uses the sorts of visual 
habit photography was beginning to 
induce. It would be hard to charaaerise 
those habits now, given how the devel¬ 
opment ofphotography through this cen¬ 
tury has formed our visual habits (which, 
for example, now enable a black and 
white photograph, by not being in colour, 
to have effects of a kind it could not have 
had in the 1920s). But what this picture 
does with our eyes does warrant what has 
just been claimed. 

One should tiy next to indicate what 
this picture’s ‘own uses’ might have been 
for Venkatappa; and that again is diffi¬ 
cult. We could begin by noting the two 
ways of employing watercolour which 
Venkauppa could best understand: 
which were, first, the already mentioned 
Bengal School’s ‘revivalist’ pracdoes; and, 
second, the ^ly particular ways of 
Englidi watercolour landscape. 

Both modes of painting seem to have 
attraaed Venkatappa; and in other works 
from the same year we see him trying to 
balance the very different foimal 





been aneletl in individual 
ways. That would have 
rendered the piaure more 
‘scenic’, perhaps in the way 
photographed landscapes 
of the time could be; but as 
such the picture would 
probably luve made the 
eye ‘swim’ too much in its 
space. As they are, the 
strai^t trunks subdy 
steady the eye’s motion 
across the picture: and one 
might suppose then that 
the work managed to 
‘poise’ in some unusual 
way those who, among its 
first beholders, were famil¬ 
iar with watercolour land¬ 
scape. 

This is the son of thing 
at any rate that makes one 
think that Venkatappa is 
using photography as he 
was just said to be (rather 
than painting a picture 
which would lead the eye 
as ‘naturally’ as a photo¬ 
graph might). But to make 
such claims good one 
would have to see whether, 
and how, Venkatappa con¬ 
tinued to make use of the 
visual habits photography 
might induce; and that 
would not be easy to do, 
given how the later land¬ 
scapes look. 

There is a little room to 
work: one could, for 
instance, take the two 
Panoramas of1929 (one of 
which is ‘natural’ and 
‘English’ in ways the other 
is not, with its ‘heightened’ 
colour and its oddly 
formed clouds) and set 
them beside the rather dif- 
ferendy ‘lit’ “Bear Shola 
Hills and Bryam’s Park”, 

demands they make. One could set the for it above should seem more plausible Kodaikanalofl934.Butthepictute$that 

pictures tided “Dawn”, “Sun Rise” and now. One could even hazard saying that come after these do not encounge us to 

“Twili^t” next to one another to see Venkatappa is trying here-by, as it were, go on: and we are tempted to conclude 

bow. “Dawn” is conspicuously English; ‘reflecring’ his picture ‘off photographed that Venkatappa too soon left off trying 

while line and colour in “Sun Ria” is landscape - to refine or extend certain to exploit the photograph formally, 

more ‘revivalist’ (but awkwardly so: the formal possibilities that watercolour ^atever has been claim^ for 

detailing of the silhouetted tree only dis- painting itself offered him at that point Venkatappa here will not be enoi^ to 

tracts the eye). In “Twili^t”, however, a in time. make him a principal chafer in Ae 

satisfying formal synAesis has been One would have to reach, of course, stoiy of 20A-century InAan painting 

aAieved. to defend Ais claim. But Aerc arc details (however Aat is told). But perhaps what 

When it is set beside At^ worb we Aat help: certain Aoices that were made, has been said ^ serve to draw attention 

canscehowourvicwofAelibwtcmpts for instance. Look at Ae straight trunb to Ae painting agun, in ways Aat 

lomeAing novel; and what yfasT'claimed of Ae trees at left; Aey could as well have acknowledge his particular gifts. ■ 
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Neither wave nor saffron? 


iL G. HOORAH! 

BJP and the Evolution of Hindu 
Nationalism: From Periphery to Centre’ 
by Panha S. Ghosh; Manohar; pages 460, 

Rs. 800. 

A FTER the French scholar Christopher 
ivjaflrelot’s classic The Hindu 
Nationalist Movement in India (1996) and 
the Danish scholar Thomas Blom 
Hansen’s erudite and incisive work The 
Saffion Wave (1999), we have an Indian 
academic addressing himself in equal 
earnest to the two questions on which they 
had laboured. How ——— 

did the Bharatiya PA RTHA 8.GHOSH 
Janata Party manaK 
to travel Irom the 
periphery to the centre 
of Indian politics - 
from two seats and 
7.68 per cent votes in 

elections to 86 seats and 
11.5 per cent votes in 

elections? The answer is 
obvious and was provid- 
ed repeatedly by one of 
its leaders L K. Advani; 
namely, its Ayodhp 
movement, launched on 
the basis of the Palampur 
resolution of 1989 on the 
eve of the general elcaions, I 
That, however, is a formal 
answer. The considerable transfer of votes 
would not have been possible but for an 
ideological affinity between the BJP and 
some leaden and worken in other parties, 
chiefly the Coneress(l)- 

liie second question is whether the 
so-called “saffron wave” is receding and, 
relatedly, whether the BJP is shedding its 
ideological baggage. The answer to the 
first pan will be provided in the election 
results. Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh 
chief Rajendra Singh’s revival of the triple 
m^ue issue recently - Ayodhya, 

Mathura and Varanasi - shows that the 

i 'iS has not changed one bit. Nor has the 
;P. Advani said emphatically in 
Kubaneswar on September 19 that 
"ffiere is no question of giving them 
^ple demands) up. Only deference is 


being shown to the sensitivities of the 
coalition partners. 

Partha Ghosh has worked hard to col¬ 
lect data and ranges wide in his work to 
make it a useful source of reference on the 
last decade of India’s politics generally, 
besides the commund situation. The 
book IS marked by excessive reliance, gen¬ 
erally, on secondary sources and a lack of 
rigour in analysis in many places. Ghosh 
rightly points out that “distortion of his¬ 
tory in school texts is not a phenomenon 
peculiar to the BJP. In the 1950s and 
1960s, when the Bharatiya Jana Sangh 
(BJS) was nowhere in 

a sight of power even in 
strongholds such as 
M.P. and Rajasthan, let 
alone the Centre, there 


The book Is one 
of the most objoctivo 
and Impartial works 
by an Indian scholar 
of Integrity and 
[ dedication who has 
brought together a 
mass of useful 
material enlivened by 
candid appraisals. 


were complaints of distortions of history. 
Textbooks in circulation in the Hindi¬ 
speaking States as well as Gujarat and 
Maharashtra were heavily loaded in 
frvour of India’s Hindu past and against 
Muslim rule. When this question was 
raised in Parliament in 1966, a commit¬ 
tee consisting of K. G. Saiyidain, J, P. 
Naik, Gopinath Aman and others was 
appointed to look into the tturner. The 
committee reported that there was sub¬ 
stantive evidence in the allegations that 
there was a Hindu bias in the textbooks 
of certain States and that historical events 
were “presented in such a manner as to 
arouse and perpetuate prejudice against 
certain religious groups. Besides, ‘the 
books were oveiwei^ed with Hindu 
mythology,’ the literary texts were full of 


‘prayers to Hindu deities’ and ‘Hindu 
beliefs are presented in a manner as if they 
arc universally held by all Indiaiu.’” The 
footnote at the end of the paragraph (page 
240) does not cite the committee’s report 
but a book which mentioned its findings. 
Opinions are quoted at length, and they 
are not always from ones known for 
expertise in the matter under discussion. 

“Was Partition avoidable?” the 
author asks and cites the opinions of four 
writers of varying equipment without 
leaving the reader any the wiser as to his 
own views. Elsewhere, he expresses his 
views plainly enough. 

These blemishes detract from the 
quality of the work but do not affect its 
essential worth. It is one of the most 
objective and impartial works by an 
* Indian scholar of integrity 
I and dedication who has 
mo brought together a mass of 

■ ■ useful material enlivened by 

BCCIVO candid appraisals. At places 

fOriCS they are wide oflF the mark, 

holor “Unlike majority (sic) 

. Hindus, who wanted to 

IIIQ wrest their rights through a 

I hoc political stru^e with the 

I 0 |i n British, the minority 

. . Muslims chose to do the 

same by aligning with the 
lodby British. Even Sir Syed 

mis. Ahmed Khan, the frther of 

Muslim modernisation in 
India, subscribed to this line 
of argument.” Apart from 
the inappropriate characterisation (“line 
of argument”). Sir Syed was the foremost 
advocate of this policy. It was opposed 
with compelling logic by Badruddin 
Tyabji, then Congress president, and also 
by a substantial body of the ulema. 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad belonged to 
this school. The Sir Syed-Tyabji corre¬ 
spondence is very relevant to the situa¬ 
tion of Indian Muslims today (For the 
text, see the writer’s Badruddin Tyatji; 
Publications Division, 1969). 

There is one formuladon that raises 
an impoitantissue: “Rel^on played an 
important role in the growth of 
Inman/Hindu nationalism and Muslim 
separatism.” The amazing stroke 
(Indian/Hindu) watt, Hindu national¬ 
ism is surely no less “separatist” and a 


. ‘ raolmI^nLocraw»^ 



lapse from Indian nationalism than 
Muslim communalism is. One is remind¬ 
ed of Jawaharlal Nehru’s remark on 
January 5,1961 that “the communalism 
of a majority community is apt to be 
taken for nationahsm.” How right he was. 
Serbian “communalism” proved “sepa¬ 
ratist” and wrecked the Yugoslav federa¬ 
tion constructed by Tito, a Croat. Not 
every Congressman shared Nehru’s out¬ 
look. Morarji Oesai had no hesitation in 
declaring at the National Democratic 
Convention in New Delhi on November 
29,1964; “The Hindu majority is clean- 
heaned and fair minded. I cannot say the 
same about the majority of Indian 
Muslims” {The Hindustan Timer, 
November 30, 1964). 

The two-nation theory was first pro¬ 
pounded by V. D. Savarkar in his essay 
‘Hindutva’ in 1923. In his presidential 
address to the Hindu Mahasabha in 
1937 he amplified the theory: “There 
are two nations in the main, the Hindus 
and the Muslims in India.” He rejected 
“the conception of Territorial 
Nationality not cemented by any 
Cultural, Racial or Historical affinities 
and consequently having no common 
will to incorporate themselves into a 
Nation”. This doctrine of I'cultural 
nationalism” was echoed by RSS chief 
M. S. Golwalkar in his Bunch of 
Thoughts (1966) and was ardently reit¬ 
erated by the BJP in its election mani¬ 
festo of 1998. A whole chapter is 
devoted to “Our National Identity: 
Cultural Nationalism”. It asserts that 
“the cultural nationalism of India... is 
the core of Hindutva”. The BJP astute¬ 
ly decided not to issue a separate man¬ 
ifesto in 1999 for fear of upsetting its 
gullible allies. Its 1998 manifesto is tac¬ 
itly affirmed. It has not been aban¬ 
doned, , as Advani’s speech on 
Septe'n^ber 19, 1999 makes clear. 

The origin of Mohammed Ali 
Jinny’s two-nation theory bears recall¬ 
ing. In an article published in Time and 
Tide (London) on January 19,1940, he 
said: “A Constitution must be evolved 
that recognises that there are in India two 
nations, who both must share the mver- 
nance of their common motherland^This 
implied power-sharing in a united India, 
not its partition. The Mint was also made 
earlier in the artide which rejected 
“unqualified Western democracy” and 
insisted that “all Governments, Central 
or Provincial, must be Governments that 
represent all actions of the people”. On 
hispar^ “in evolving such a institution” 
Jiiuiah was prepare to co(^>eiate with 


the Congress “so that the present enmi¬ 
ties may cease and India may take its place 
amongst the great countries of the 
world.” 

If only two months later, on March 
23, 1940, he got the Muslim League to 
adopt the Pal^tan resolution, it was, as 
is widely realised, as a bargaining chip. 
On December 20, 1986, the Liberation 
Tigers of Tamil Eelam spokesman in 
Chennai told The Sunday Observer that it 
would accept a “viable alternative” to 
Eelam if it was made possible for “two 
nations to co-exist in our country”. 

Jinnah’s intellectual equipment on 
this subject, like that of most lawyers, was 
limited. The concept of “consociational 
democracy” was aniculated by Arend 
Lijphart in his book Democracy in Plural 
Societies (1982). In 1996 he noted that 
while “inter-group hostility and violence 
have increased” in India, it has adopted 
some elements of his concept. (“The 
Puzzle of Indian Democracy: A 
Consociational Interpretation”; 

American Political Science Review, June 
1996). 

But power-sharing was precisely what 
most in the Congress and ali in the Hindu 
Mahasabha were opposed to. Hence, the 
ungenerous Motilal Nehru Report 
(1928). One of the finest political minds 
in the country and also a man of sterling 
integrity, Prem Bhasin, formerly general 
secretary of the Praja Socialist Party 
(PSP), alluded to the latent reality in 
Janata, a journal founded by Jayaprakash 
Narayan (Annual Number 1998). He 
wrote; “The ease with which a large num¬ 
ber of Congressmen and women - small, 
big and bigger still - have walked into the 
RSS-BJP Mat and sailed with it is not a 
matter of surprise. For, there has always 
been a certain affinity between the two. 
A large and influential section in the 
Congress sincerely believed even during 
the freedom struggle that the interests of 
Hindu Indians could not be sacrificed at the 
altar of a united Independent India." He 
named two stalwarts, Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and Lala Lajpat Rai, explicitly; 
Vallabhbhai Patel, haltingly. This group 
preferred partition to power-sharing in a 
united India. Lala Lajpat Rai had in the 
famous article in Triune (December 14, 
1924) proposed a partition of Punjab on 
communal lines (emphasis added, 
throughout). 

None of this can excuse the havoc 
Jinnah wrought. When discussing the 
Indian Finance Bill (1925), he stated on 
the flMr of the Legislative Assembly: "... 

I, Sir, stand here with a clear conscience 


and 1 say that 1 am a nationalist first, a 
nationalist second and a nationalist last... 
I once more appeal to this House, 
whether you are a Mussalman or a H indu, 
for God’s sake do not import the discus¬ 
sion of communal matters into this 
House, and degrade this Assembly, which 
we desire should become a real National 
Parliament. Set an example to the outside 
world and our people!” When, in 1940, 
he endorsed the poisonous two-nation 
theory and demanded Pakistan, he ought 
to have known that he was playing with 
fire. 

Partha Ghosh has no hesitation in 
tracing the lineage of the BJP to the old 
Hindu communal constituency which 
came into being in the 19th centuiy. 
Bitterness in the aftermath of Partition 
gave it an edge. It existed, however, for 
years earlier. This school would also have 
flourished even in a united India, along 
with its Muslim counterpart. Secularists 
in both communities would have fought 
jointly gainst them. The pass was sold 
by secularists in both the Congress and 
the Muslim League. The BJP has profit¬ 
ed by it in India, as has the Jamaat-e- 
Islami in Pakistan. (On the lineage vide 
B. R. Purohit; Hindu Revivalism and 
Indian Nationalism-, Sagar, Sathi 
Prakashan; 1965). It is the minorities in 
both countries who bore the brunt of 
Partition. 

Partha Ghosh docs a fine job, as only 
a scholar of strong secular commitment 
would, exposing thoroughly the bogey of 
“the pampered Muslim’^with a wealth of 
data. Muslims constitute about 13 per 
cent of the Indian population but are 
grossly underrepresented in jobs, profes¬ 
sions and education even fifty years after 
Independence. 

“The National Sample Survey of 
1988 provides the following figures: (1) 
A total of 52.3 per cent Muslims are 
below the poverty line (BPL); (2) the 
monthly income of Muslims is only Rs. 

150; (3) 50.5 per cent Muslims arc illit¬ 
erate; (4) Muslims educated up to hi^ 
school arc 4 per cent; (5) in government 
services their share is 4.4 per cent; (6) for 
starting any business enterprise 3.7 per 
cent Muslims got financial loan; (7) 5 per 
cent of Muslims got bank loans from the 
scheduled banks; (8) among Indian 
entrepreneurs who get industrial loans, 
only 2 per cent are Muslims. Male illit¬ 
eracy among the Muslims is 42.4 per cent 
compared to 25.3 per cent among the 
Hindus. The corresponding figures of 
female illiteracy are 59.5 and 45.2, 
respcaively. Less than 1 per cent (0.8) 



Muslims arc graduates svhile 4.5 per cent 
Hindus are.” 

In Central government employment, 
Muslims account for 4.4 per cent. Only 
3 per cent of Indian Administrative 
Service officers are Muslims. Muslims arc 
underrepresented in the police force. It 
will be long before anyone will think of 
reforms on the lines of those suggested in 
Chris Patten’s recent Report on the Royal 
Ulster Constabulary (RUC). Catholics 
comprise 43 per cent of the population 
of Northern Ireland. The RUC is 92 per 
cent Protestant {International Herald 
Tribune; September 10,1999). 

Contrary to the BJP’s propaganda, 
there is no monolithic Muslim vote- 
bank. The Muslim in Tamil Nadu, for 
instance, might perceive the situation dif¬ 
ferently from his counterpart in Bihar or 
West Bengal. 

The author has not confined himself 
to the BJP’s political agenda. He has also 
analysed its foreign policy and economic 
policy. He provides an interesting quote 
from Atal Behari Vajpayee’s speech in 
May 1978 as Minister for External Affairs 
at jawaharlal Nehru University. “The 
only way to prevent proliferation of 
nuclear weapons is to bring about com¬ 
plete cessation of the production of 
nuclear weapons and simultaneously cut 
off the manufacture of all weapon-grade 
fissionable material. There can be no 
doubt about India’s policy. We have set 
an example by abjuring the manufacture 
or acquisition of nuclear weapons. We 
have pledged ourselves to developing 
nuclear technology exclusively for peace¬ 
ful purposes.” 

The chapter containing the conclu¬ 
sions is sparse in analysis. “The moot 
question is, now that the BJP has come 
to power, if it would mean the takeover 
of political power by Hindu zealots with 
the collapse of the inter-communal social 
fabric of India. BJP is a Hindu commu¬ 
nal party but its communalism has lim¬ 
its. The same Advani who talks about 
Hindutva with so much aplomb casti¬ 
gates the Shiv Sena for its naked Hindu 
aggressiveness when the latter defeats his 
party at the Aurangabad municipal polls. 
As a political party with national ambi¬ 
tions BJP knows that mobilising religious 
sentiments from a position of responsi¬ 
bility is quite another.” 

The author does not deign to reffea 
>n die RSS factor. The limits to the BJP’s 
^tures are set by the RSS and no less by 
tl k outlook of its leaders i^o are the 
products of its upbringing. Advani has 
^niOnstrated that. ■ 


■ BOOKS 

Of State 

and nationalism 


M.S. PRABHAKARA _ 

India Against Itself. Assam and the 
Politics of Nationality by Sanjib Baruah; 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Philadelphia, 1999; pp xxiii + 257, 
$36.50. 

C OMBATIVE and polemical in its 
tone and substance, this passionate¬ 
ly engaged but dense narrative challenges 
the received concepts of the State and 
Nationalism as articulated in Indian 
nationalist discourse - a structure and an 
idea invested with an immaculate, eter¬ 
nally valid and near-mystical properties. 
The narrative does not claim to be, and 
indeed is not, a dry, impersonal and nor- 
matively detached academic exercise 
either. On the contrary, the author makes 
clear in the introductory chapter his com¬ 
mitted engagement as an “interested and 
implicated observer”. Baruah is indeed 
deeply involved personally and profes¬ 
sionally in the memories and experiences 
of his narrative - as an “ethnic Assamese” 
(a term he says he is uncomfortable with 
even while using it) at a personal level, 
and as a political scientist teaching in the 
United States at the professional level. 

The focus of the narrative is the 
Brahmaputra Valley, historically the core 
of Assam. However, the narrative also 
touches on the peripheral areas of this 
core which once formed a pan of what 
one might call the “geographical Assam”. 
These peripheral areas were politically, 
economically and culturally in vamng 
degrees of proximity and distance nom 
the core, the relations marked by amity 
or hostility or indifference and ignorance. 
Indeed, the present problems placing 
Assam cannot be undentood except in 
the context of the historical process of the 
changes in the very physical contours of 
Assam. A crucial element of these changes 
which has a bearing on the present situ¬ 
ation is the widely shared perception 
among the majority of ethnic Assamese 
that they have only been passive specta¬ 
tors, if not the pre-desdned vicums of 
conspiracies hatred by fpreignen and 
outsiders which they could bmy com¬ 


prehend, of these developments which 
have fundamentally affected their land 
and their history,, their past and their 
future. 

Chapters 2 to 5 dealing with the geo¬ 
graphical and territorial background of 
the growth of Assamese nationalism 
delineate these changes and the underly¬ 
ing rationale of both the colonial regime 
and independent India. The process 
involved an artificially imposed enlarge¬ 
ment of the territory of the Province of 
Assam by the colonial regime and, since . 
Independence, an insensitively imposed 1 
process of progressive dismemberment of 
the State of Assam. Int^ral to this process 
was migration into Assam, the last land 
fi-ontier providing opportunities for those 
enterprising enough to seize them, and its 
inevitable impact on the demography of 
the region. These developments have 
posed grave challenges to the concept 
and, even more importantly and irre¬ 
spective of its “empirical vjidity”, the 
self-perception of the Assamese as a dis¬ 
tinct and internally coherent people, a 
nationality within the broader frame¬ 
work of a pan-Indian civilisation and the 
Indian nation-state, a jati, and to use ^ 
Baruah’s expression, a “sub-nation”. 
(The Assamese 'NoiAjati, meaning a peo¬ 
ple and a nation, has a significance going 
far beyond the relatively restriaed mean¬ 
ing the term has in other Indian lan¬ 
guages.) 

T hese chapters together chart the 
historical and ideological terrain 
which provided fertile ground for the 
anti-foreigner Station in Assam. A 
notable future of the narrative is that it 
brings together diverse themes from 
sources which one would not normally 
tap, as for instance, the interesting analy¬ 
sis of the songs of Bhupen Hazarika, to 
reinforce some of the arguments and to 
weave tog^er the complex political and 
ideologii^ landscape in As^ and the \ 
rest of northeastern India, where received 
notions and ideas of nation, ludonaiity 
and sub-nationalism continue to be in 
contestation. 






What one misses, however, is an 
equally in-depth treatment of the eco¬ 
nomic issues of development and under¬ 
development that have contributed to the 
tensions. Indeed, the argument about the 
failure of the centralised Indian state and, 
concomitantly, of the necessity of a fed¬ 
eral arrangement to overcome the ten¬ 
sions between the nation-state and 
disaffected nationalities (or sub-nations) 
ovei'emphasises the organisational fea¬ 
tures of the Indian dilemma and fails to 
look at the hr more serious structural 
weaknesses arising out of unequal rela¬ 
tions of production and distribution. The 
sharp and telling analysis of the super- 
structural contradictions and weaknesses 
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forms and manifut themselves in other 
areas. 

The above is a necessarily selective 
summary of the themes of the book. 
However, its real subjea is the larger 
dilemma postulated in its very title - 
India iWinsc Itself. This is a dilemma 
that is self-evidendy as much an Assamese 
dilemma as an Indian one in that the var¬ 
ious people of India, even those whose 
repudiation of Indian nationhood is 
apparently absolute, continue to negoti¬ 
ate, sometimes in violent confrontation 
and sometimes by making openly oppor¬ 
tunistic deals - the two processes are not 
mutually exclusive - a working arrange¬ 
ment to live together in that necessarily 
flawed structure, the nation-sute of 
India. 

Is that admittedly flawed structure 
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does contrast with the relatively weak 
treatment of the corresponding contra¬ 
dictions in the sub-sttuctural material 
base. 

The rest of the narrative deals with 
the agitation itself, and the other ideas 
and forces that are causally related to the 
Assam agitation. The challenges posed by 
the insutgencies in the core territory of 
Assam by the United Liberation Front of 
Asom (to India) and by the Bodo agita¬ 
tion (to Assam and in its later stages, to 
India) and together to the neady con¬ 
trived concepts of sub-nationalisms of 
India’s States and les$ well-defined 
regions and pwples existing in manage- 
aUc and manipulable relations of vio- 
lendy articulated tensionandundersuted 
compliciQr with the great nationalism of 
the Indian nation-state are yet to be 
resolved. Implicit in the analysis is the 
belief that even if these were to be even¬ 
tually managed, the issues raised^ not 
dbappear and are likely to take fresh 


worth defending? Does it, can it, engage 
its citizens in any reasonable dialogue? 
Setting aside the Indian dilemma, is the 
very concept of a nation-state, what 
Baruah characterises as the “contingent 
and contested nature of nations and 
nationalities”, and the dismissively derid¬ 
ed process of “nation-building” in soci¬ 
eties that have emerged from centuries of 
colonial rule worth one’s loyalty? Can a 
nation-state sustain itselfwithout the ide¬ 
ological prop of aggressive and exclusivist 
nationalism? Is there a necessary dichoto¬ 
my between “nations” or “peoples” on the 
one hand and the “nation-state” on the 
other as categories that have a right to self- 
determination, that holy Wilsonian cow 
which is lined up with remarkable selec¬ 
tivity only when existing post colonial 
states striving to consolidate themselves 
as nation-sates arc confronted with sep¬ 
aratist movements? 

Formulations on the “declining rele¬ 
vance” of die nation-state inform the 


argument of this narrative throughout. 
Linked to this is the sharp criticism of 
“nation-building” both as an envisaged 
objective and as an operational exercise. 
Given the fact that Inma and Assam is the 
theme of the narrative, it is perhaps nat¬ 
ural that the criticism in this r^ard is 
made only in respect of these processes as 
they are at work in nation-sates that have 
emerged from colonial rule. The obverse 
side of Baruah’s often valid criticisms of 
unilaterally imposed exercises in “nation- 
building” is the process of re-colonisation 
that is also at work in these entities, often 
with the complicit support of civil soci¬ 
ety structures and non-governmental 
organisations heavily funded by the 
West. This broadet agenda which stares 
one in the face when one secs them at 
work in societies ravaged by war and star¬ 
vation, appears never to have been ques¬ 
tioned. 

Not to put too fine a point on it, the 
single minded objective of the U.S., the 
one and only imperial power since the 
end of the Second World War, has been 
the effective debilitation of other nation¬ 
states - except of course of itself and those 
under its wings. Even in the latter case, a 
weakening is sought, although this is 
problematic, as is evident in the rivalries 
among the U.S., the European Union 
and Japan. The major part of the task was 
accomplished with the destruction of the 
Soviet Union and the dismanding of the 
“existing socialist states” of Eastern 
Europe. Unlike earlier battles, this battle 
has not directly involved weapons of war 
and the physical occupation of defeated 
territories. Rather, apart from the sys¬ 
tematic subversion and appropriation of 
international instrumentalities like the 
United Nations and the World Trade 
Organisation (WTO) to serve the nation¬ 
al objectives of the U.S., the most effec¬ 
tive weapons have been ideological and 
technological ones - the beguiling 
promises and visions of consumerism and 
the so-called liberalisation and globalisa¬ 
tion. 

This is not to question the destruc- 
tivt, even self-destructive, potential of 
nationalism. An Indian scarcely needs to 
be reminded that the culmination of the 
national struggle vras as much national 
independence as national slaughter. 
Indeed, the current ascendancy of 
Hindutva nationalism can be causally 
linked to the symbols and forces 
mobilised during Ae national struggle. 
However, to argue that the excesses of 
rampant nationdism of the Indian sate 
in northeastern India could have some- 
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sub-nation- 


how been mitigated if 
only the Indian polity 
had a working federal 
system, seems such an 
inadequate remedy to 
the horrors the narrative 
has delineated with such 
passion. Only the wilful¬ 
ly blind can fail to sec the 
horrors and cruelties 
perpetrated by the very 
structures and organisa¬ 
tions and individuals, 
who, while them.selves 
being victims of ram¬ 
pant nationalism of the 
Indian state, posit 
against it even more 
restrictive and exclusivist 
alisms. 

One last point about Baruah’s treat¬ 
ment of what he calls “cultural politics of 
language”. A key element of Assamese 
nationalist discourse is the position of the 
Assamese language in the province and 
the State of Assam at all points of its con¬ 
stitution and reconstitution, and the con¬ 
tested relations between Assamese and 
Bengali before and since Independence. 
The standard view of the “fears” about 
the future of the Assamese in their one 
and only homeland is that those who have 
migrated (or more accurately their 
descendants) into Assam from former 
East Bengal (legal), former East Pakistan 
and present day Bangladesh (illegal) 
being Bengali-speaking would, over a 
periled of time, outnumber the indige¬ 
nous Assamese-speaking people, thus 
endangering the very existence of the peo¬ 
ple and their tongue. 

Baruah cites the observation of C.S. 
Mullan, the superintendent of the 1931 
Census in Asum, on migration into 
Assam of “land-hungry Bengali immi¬ 
grants, mostly Muslims, from the dis¬ 
tricts of eastern Bengal and in particular 
from Mymensingh”. The culmination of 
this process, envisaged in metaphors of 
war and invasion, would be that in anoth¬ 
er 30 years, it would not be improbable 
that “Sibsagar district would be the only 
pan of Assam in which an Assamese will 
find himself at home”. This reading has 
for long been a fovourite text of Assamese 
nationalist discourse. It was also a con¬ 
stant in the polemics of the leaders of the 
anti-foreigner agiution. Baruah, howev- 
ei,fnotes that the critics of the agitation 
1 nid Mullan’s “fears” to have been mis- 
aced. “Contrary to Mullan’s mischie- 
yc iisprediaion,” Baruah quotes onesuch 
t> ic, “the entire East ^ngal Muslim 
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peasant community 
adopted the Asomiya 
language as their moth¬ 
er tongue.” 

It is surprising that 
the real nature of the 
“fear” of Assamese 
nationalists about the 
present and putative 
future identification of 
their home language is 
missed on both sides of 
this polemical divide. 
The fear is not that the 
descendants of erstwhile 
migrants will, at some 
point in the future, 
claim to be Bengali 
speakers, and thus reduce Assamese 
speakers to a minority in Assam. Rather, 
the real fear is that this section of the pop¬ 
ulation, most of whom have been prob¬ 
ably using Assamese for at least two 
generations, will not merely continue to 
speak the language but indeed claim it as 
their own, stealing away, as it were, a cru¬ 
cial cultural patrimony which defines the 
Assamese people. This is the significance 
of the inscriptions on the graves of those 
killed in the Nellie massacres of the 1983 
elections - the overwhelming majority of 
whom were of East Bengal origin - being 
in Assamese. 

Incidentally, and as seen from the 
perspective of this reviewer from his pre¬ 
sent domicile, similar are the “fears” of 
the Afrikaners in South Africa about the 
future of Afrikaans under a democratic 
dispensation and without the kind of 
state and official patronise it enjoyed 
under apartheid. However, the real “fear” 
is not about the future of Afrikaans as 
such, but that the language, like so many 
other claimed symbols of Afrikanerdom 
cherished as the unique patrimony of the 
white Afrikaner, is being taken over, used 
or abused in vibrant and independently 
creative ways by other people who, 
despite their historic contribution to the 
growth and development of Afrikaans 
had been despised and made outcasts 
under apartheid. Closer home, one thinks 
of the condescension with which a cre¬ 
ative endeavour by Bengali Muslims used 
to be greeted not so long ago by those vdio 
too viewed Bengali language as their own 
unique and exdusive patrimony. How 
things have changed! For, if Bei^i as a 
language and literature has any future at 
ail in the long run, it will have to be in 
Bangladesh, where it is the national lan¬ 
guage, unlike in India, where it is only 
one of several. ■ 


I BOOKS 

SUSAN RAM _ 

Interpreter of Maladies by Jhumpa 
Lahiri; Flamingo, 1999; pages 198; 
Rs.469.95 (paperback). 

* I *HE movement of peoples across bor- 
X ders and cultures that has, in the era 
of globalisation, broadened and acceler¬ 
ated beyond all previous experience, 
poses a special literary challenge. At one 
level, the cultural collisions, dislocation, 
loneliness and loss of identity thrown up 
by the process offer writers rich possibil¬ 
ities: locations, themes and characters 
abound, and the act of cultural juxtapos¬ 
ing promises interesting literary results. 
The scale of the canvas can, as Salman 
Rushdie has shown, elicit extraordinary 
results. But writers also face being 
swamped by such plenitude. The task 
becomes one of negotiating the material 
in such a way that intimacies emerge out 
of the y^tness, the exotic is rendered 
familiar and the reader, irrespective of 
geographical location or cultural back¬ 
ground, is jerked into new perceptions 
and understandings. 

In her debut collection of short sto¬ 
ries, Jhumpa Lahiri impressively unfolds 
the possibilities of the diaspora fiction 
genre, while also indicating some of the 
problems. Of Bengali origin, born in 
London and raised in the United States, 
she writes in the main within the bounds 
of her own experience; most of her sto¬ 
ries explore uprooted Bengali experience 
in or around Boston, a beacon city for 
India’s upwardly mobile by dint of its 
universities and career opportunities. Her 
instinct to explore her themes and char¬ 
acters within this well-defined, bipolar 
geography underlines the necessity, with¬ 
in mis genre, for delimitation and con¬ 
trol; it is when she strays beyond its 
parameters that problems surface. 

L AHIRI’S Boston is a city of parks 
and tree-lined streets and quiet 
orderliness, a foil for Calcutta’s clamour 
and vivacity. Here, her characters, 
Indian and American, lead unremark¬ 
able lives, grappling with everyday chal¬ 
lenges, coping with inadequacy or 
failure, see^g to survive the visitation 
of tragedy. Their take on life is that of 
the educated middle class professional 
for whom income is assured; existential 
challenM lies in the essential unpre- 
dictabifity of human relationships and 
the sdiole business of living. 




Chronicle of the cultural interface 


For Mrs. Sen, the wife of a visiting 
^ ndian academic, homesickness for fam¬ 
ily, friends and the sheer exuberance of 
Calcutu is compounded by immobility 
in her new surroundings, her fear of dri¬ 
ving through the fast, impassive Boston 
traffic locking her into loneliness and 
accentuating the fragility of her links with 
life back home. Mr. Pirzada, a Bengali 
from the other side of the border, is ini¬ 
tiated into the mysteries of Halloween by 
a small Bostonian girl of Indian Bengali 
origin. Through the prism of his pres¬ 
ence, she in turn seeks to make sense of 
events taking place far from Boston and 
her history lessons in the American 
Revolution; the year is 1971, India is at 
war with Pakistan, and Mr. Pirzada must 
fear for his family caught in the mael¬ 
strom of a nation in the making. Sanjeev, 
‘an MIT-trained engineer making it very 
good indeed in corporate America, finds 
his life turned upside down and his basic 
assumptions challenged by Twinkle 
(Tanima), his lively and precocious new 
wife. 

Working within the confines<of this 
canvas, Lahiri exhibits the deftness of the 
gifred miniaturist, unlocking mysteries to 
throw light on sensitive areas of human 
experience. In the best of the stories, she 
pursues an identifiable literary strategy; 
something offbeat or unexpeaed or 
quirky is introduced, and this becomes 
the means by which problems are brought 
out into the open, confronted and 
resolved. 

In the fine opening story, “A 
Temporary Matter,” a nightly electricity 
cut - a rare event in Boston or indeed any 
Western society - creates interludes of 
intimacy, shadowed by folk memories of 
India, in which Shoba and Shukumar can 
at last begin to deal with the grief 
bequeathed by their stillborn child. For 
Sanjeev and Twinkle, the newly married 
couple whose first weeks together are 
explored in the story “This Blessed 
House”, a trail of Christian iconography 
and bric-a-brac secreted*in their new 
home by its previous occupants proves 
deeply unsettling, destabilising the hus¬ 
band’s instinctive male assertiveness and 
setting the marriage on quite a different 
course. 

In other stories, the perceptive abili¬ 
ties of a child cut to the heart of things. 
La the stoty *Sesy*, Miranda, a young 
^^lerjcan woman, is shaken out of her 


obsession with Dev, a married Bengali 
investment banker, by seven-year-old 
Rohin, every bit as precocious and forth¬ 
right as the boy in the stoty of the emper¬ 
or’s new clothes. Elsewhere, Eliot, an 
American boy on the threshold of ado¬ 
lescence, is edged into India across the 
evenings spent at the home of Mrs. Sen, 
his Bengali babysitter. In this beautifully 
observed story, one of the best in the col¬ 
lection, East meets West in the shared 
experience of loneliness and the poignan¬ 
cy of Mrs. Sen’s situation is handled with 
utmost delicacy and control, unsullied by 
any hint of mawkishness. 

In the best of her storytelling, Lahiri 



eschews showiness in favour of simplici¬ 
ty, delicacy and sustained understate¬ 
ment. This results in moments of acuity 
and insight. The immaculately attired 
Mr. Pirzada, escapee from subcontinen¬ 
tal chaos and maynem, makes a small girl 
feel a stranger in her own home through 
the superb ease of his gestures. Eliot, 
observing his mother in the new universe 
of Mrs. ^n’s flat, suddenly finds his own 

E erceptions turned upside down: it was 
is mother, Eliot had thought, in her 
cuffed, beige shorts and her rope-soled 
shoes, who looked odd. Her cropped 
hair, a shade similar to her shorts, seemed 
too lank and sensible, and in that room 
where all things were so carefully cov¬ 
ered, her shaved knees and thighs too 
exposed. She refused a biscuit each time 
Mrs. Sen extended the plate in her direc¬ 
tion and asked a long series of questions. 


the answers to which she recorded on a 
steno pad. 

I T is when Lahiri moves outside her 
Boston setting to assay India as the 
backdrop for stories that her grip on her 
material falters. In the story that lends its 
title to the collection, the Bengali dias¬ 
pora feeds back into India in the shape of 
Mr. and Mrs. Das and family, visiting 
from the United States. Their interaction 
with the homeland is observed by Mr. 
Kapasi, a part-time guide who chauffeurs 
them on a day trip to the Sun Temple at 
Konarak. Through the story runs the 
theme of misinterpreted signals: Kapasi 
believes the (by Indian standards) scant¬ 
ily dressed Mina Das to be interested in 
him and the interpreting work he does at 
a doctor’s clinic, while she assumes that 
Kapasi, by his very Indianness, will be 
able to interpret her failing marrii^e and 
Ming out of love with life. 

But the authenticity of their doomed 
encounter is undermined by stilted dia¬ 
logue, elements of cliche and loaded sym¬ 
bolism exemplified by a gang of menacing 
monkeys. 

.Set loose from her Boston moorings, 
Lahiri allows herself to wander rather too 
freely. In the story “A Real Durwan”, she 
attempts an Indian morality tale with sur¬ 
real undertones. Magical realism surfaces 
unconvincingly in “The Treatment of 
Bibi Haidar”, accompanied by overwrit¬ 
ing and awkward sentences: “thus, her 
soliloquies mawkish, her sentiments 
maudlin, malaise dripped like a fever 
from her pores” (p. 161). Detached 
observation, a hallmark of Lahiri’s writ¬ 
ing elsewhere in this collection, becomes 
edged out in this story by elements of 
judgment and caricature. 

Lahi ri as a chronicler of cultural inter¬ 
face, rooted firmly in the Boston she 
knows and with her antennae timed to 
the muted anguish of her middle class 
proiagonists, emerges from this first col¬ 
lection as a writer of deftness, control and 
understatement. In the best of her stories, 
she binds reader to character so artfully 
that the reader longs for the narrative to 
continue beyond its typically low-key 
ending. 

Lmiri, it seems, is a writer well-posi¬ 
tioned to move from short story writing 
to a more sustained fiction. What is not 
yet clear is whether she is interested in 
making such a journey. ■ 
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The practical effects of development 

I 


RICHARD BERNSTEIN 


Development is Freedom by Amartya 
Sen; Knopf, 1999; pages 304, $27.50. 

I T n often remarked that democracies 
do not fight wars against each other. 
Lcs.s noted is this arresting observation 
offered by economist Amartya Sen: “No 
famine has ever taken place in the histo¬ 
ry of the world in a functioning democ¬ 
racy - be it economically rich (as in 
contemporary Western Europe or North 
America) or relatively poor (as in post- 
Independence India or Botswana or 
Zimbabwe).” Never in the history of the 
world! That statement is not the only 
remarkable one in Development as 
Freedom, Sen’s thoughtful, expansive, 
sober, but not easily accessible reflection 
on the relationship between economic 
well-being and political freedom. 

Sen’s work on the causes of famines 
and on the measurement of poverty 
gained him the Nobel Prize in Economic 
Science in 1998. 

Some of his earlier findings arc 
repeated in this volume, but the overall 
argument - that freedom is the principal 
goal and purpose of development - gets 
mil elaboration here. 

In his new book. Sen attempts to shift 
the focus of an old debate. The modern 
discussion about how economies grow 
and how people can benefit from that 
growth goes back at least as far as the 18 th 
century, to Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations, a work much cited by Sen. 

Economists have tended to look at 
such quantifiable things as income leveb, 
gross nauonal products and the availabil¬ 
ity of primary goods as the main measures 
of economic well-being. Sen looks 
instead at the practical effects of devel¬ 
opment, the impact it has on the way peo¬ 
ple actually live. Freedom in this sense 
becomes “the primary end” and “the 
principal means of development”. The 
crucial concept, which Sen develops in a 
demanding but rewarding chapter tided 
“Freedom and the Foundadons of 
is what he calls “capabilides”, 
ip^cally the capabilides that dcvelop- 
ent should provide for people to live the 
^ »y they want to. 

In tiiis view, poverty is not simply a 


lack of money because a lack of money in 
one place can mean something very dif¬ 
ferent elsewhere. Sen uses the example of 
American blacks, who are much richer 
than Chinese citizens or the inhabitants 
of Kerala, but have lower life expectan¬ 
cies than people in either places. In his 
result-oriented framework, poverty is not 
simply a low income level; it is what he 
calls “capability depriva¬ 
tion”. “An alternadve to 
focussing on means of 
good living is to concen¬ 
trate on the actual living 
that people manage to 
achieve (or going beyond 
that) on the freedom to 
achieve actual livings that 
one can have reason to 
value,” Sen writes. 

“Capability is thus a kind 
of freedom: the substan¬ 
tive freedom to achieve 
alternative functioning 
combinations (or, less for¬ 
mally put, the freedom to 
achieve various lifestyles).” ManyofSen’s 
analytical concepts come together in his 
chapter on famines and other crises. 
Here, as elsewhere, he emphasises capa¬ 
bilities. 

Famines, he argues, are not the result 
of food shortages perse. In fact, they usu¬ 
ally occur where the food supply is ade¬ 
quate. The problem is that people have 
lost the “economic power and substan- 
dve freedom” to buy food. The remedy. 
Sen writes, lies in “systematically recreat¬ 
ing a minimum level of incomes and enti- 
dements for those who are hit by 
economic changes.” Moreover, he argues, 
“the minimum level of purchasing power 
needed to ward offstarvadon can be quite 
small.” Famine is also central to Sen’s 
overall concept of freedom because in 
democracies, where informadon flows 
freely and elected officials are jutted on 
the results of their rule, the worst food 
shorti^es have been alleviated - even in 
poor countries. Hence Sen’s attendon- 
getting statement about the non-occur¬ 
rence of fomines in fully funedoning 
democracies. 

There is much else in this book, which 
is not always easy going for the lav reader 
(in Ekt, in plac^ Sen s supposedly non¬ 
technical writing will seem te^nical 


enough). Still, even when it is tough going, 
this is a book that rewards a reader’s effon, 
not least for the calm, praaical wisdom 
that Sen brings to difficult subjects. 

One of his most eloquent and prob¬ 
ing arguments is his refutation of the doc¬ 
trine, fashionable among dictatorial 
regimes in Asia, that there is something 
called “Asian values*, in which discipline 
and obedience bring 
better results than the 
proteaion of individ¬ 
ual rights. Sen, who 
was born in India, 
argues that this is a 
misreading of Asian 
values and that free¬ 
dom, not the lack of it, 
leads to economic * 
well-being. 

S EN’S analysis of 
poverty includes 
what he calls the 
“missing women”, 
which he has written 
about before. Sen says that “the terrible 
phenomenon of excess mortality and arti¬ 
ficially lower survival rates of women in 
many parts of the world” is an underesti¬ 
mated element of “capability depriva¬ 
tion”. These mortality rates, he says, have 
caused more than 100 million women - 
half of them Chinese - to be “missing”. 

Sen also makes a fascinating com¬ 
parison of the development experiences 
of China and India, a contrast that leads 
Sen to conclusions about the imponance 
of social spending - on health care and 
education especiaUy- that liberals fovour 
and conservatives distrust. “Those who 
see themselves as financial conserva¬ 
tives,” he writes, “sometimes express 
scepticism about human development.” 
Sen continues, striking a rare note of 
asperity: “What really should be threat¬ 
ened by financial conservatism is the use 
of public resources for purposes where 
the social benefits are very far from clear, 
such as the massive expenditures that 
now go into the militaiy in one poor 
country afrA' another... Financial con¬ 
servatism should be the nightmare of the . 
militarist, not of the schoolteacher or the 
hospital nurse.” ■ 
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■ BOOKS 


The second self 


CHRISTOPHER LEHMANN HAUPT 

Out of Place: A Memoir by Edward W. 
Said; Alfred A. Knopf; pages 295, $26.95. 

L ate in his absorbing memoir, Out of 
Place, Edward W. Said describes an 
incident that occurred during his first 
year in the United States, 1951, when he 
entered his junior year of high school at 
the Mount Hermon School in 
Northfreld, Massachusetts, after having 
been educated mainly in English and 
American schools in Cairo. 

He writes about being assigned to 
write an essay for English class, “On 
Lighting a Match”: how he dutifully 
researched the subject in encyclopaedias, 
^ histories of industries and chemic^ man¬ 
uals and compiled what he had found. 
After turning his piece in, his teacher 
almost immediately asked to see him and 
complimented him on his research. "But 
is that the most interesting way to exam¬ 
ine what happens when someone Rights a 
match?” Said reports the teacher asking. 
“What if he’s trying to set fire to a forest 
or light a candle in a cave or, metaphor¬ 
ically, illuminate the obscurity of a mys¬ 
tery like gravity, the way Newton did?” 

Said continues; “For literally the first 
time in my life a subject was opened up 
for me by a teacher in a way that I imme¬ 
diately and excitedly responded to. What 
had previously been repressed and stifled 
in academic study - repressed in order 
that thorough and correct answers be 
given to satisfy a standardised syllabus 
and a routinisiKl examination designed 
essentially to show off powen of reten¬ 
tion, not critical or imaginative friculties 
- was awakened, and the complicated 
process of intellectual discovery (and self- 
discovery) has never stopped since.” 

This story is one of many entertain¬ 
ing epiphanies in a narradve that takes the 
author from his birth in Jerusalem in 
1935, through childhood in Egypt, 
Palestine and Lebanon, and up to 1962, 
«hen he had all but completra his doc¬ 
torate at Harvard but had not yet become 
a leading spokesman for the Palestinians. 
(Because me book was written before a 
recent accusation that he has exaggerated 
how much of his childhood was spent in 
Jerusalem, he does not tacklefdut issue 
head on but has dealt with itebdrhere.) 


The narrative includes an almost 
Proustian portrait of the author’s parents: 
Wadie Ibraham, a prosperous Cairo busi¬ 
nessman from Palestine who moved to 
the United States as a teenager and served 
in the American Expeditionary Force in 
the First World War, and Hilda, some 20 
years younger than her husband, born in 
1914 of a Lebanese mother and a Baptist 
minister and educated in Beirut, 
Lebanon, which, he ruefully adds, was 
“the happiest part of her life”. 

But most of all. Out of Place is a por¬ 
trait of the child these two unusual peo¬ 
ple worked so hard to construct, a child 
named Edward, after the Prince ofWales, 
his mother told him, and Said after his 
father, although its original source could 
never be determined by the author. 

What this construa got from his 
father, among other things, was an unre¬ 
lenting need always to be busy regardless 
of results and endless instructions that he 
found hard to follow; typical was his 
father’s st^gestion when he heard his son 
practising me Cub Scout oath and refer¬ 
ring to God and king. “ “Why are you say¬ 
ing that?’ he asked me, as if I had devised 
the words myself. “You’ce an American, and 
we have no kitrg, only a President. You are 
loyal to the President. God and President.”’ 

What he got from his mother was love 
and proteaion and a passion for the arts. 
(When he was nine. Said writes, she had 
them read Hamlet ok>\iiA together, he tak¬ 
ing the male parts, she the female plus 
Polonius in “implicit solidarity” with her 
husband’s tendency to spout platitudes). 
But she could also withdraw her love with 
devastating effea. 

Together the parents monitored their 
child so carefully that they would even 
inspea his pyjamas to confirm that he was 
having wet dreams, and when they found 
no evidence, they accused him of “self¬ 
abuse”, much to his shame and guilt. 
What all this attention accomplished. 
Said writes, was completed by the schools 
he attended, which condescended to him 
as an Arab and judged him to be lacking 
in sufficient “moral stature”. (At Mount 
Hermon, although he consistendy 
ranked first or second in his class, he was 
made neither s^ediaorian nor salutato- 
rian.) The result, fiir from his parents’ or 
the schools’ conscious design, was that 
Said grew up feeling flawra, defeated, 


clumsy and forever “out of place”. 

Yet at the same dme, the author grad¬ 
ually began to detect a second self with¬ 
in him, and the emergence of this 
doppclganger lends this memoir its irre¬ 
sistible dramatic tension. The other seif 
first emerged in outbursts of physical 
force and endurance, belying the unco¬ 
ordinated weakling that the author pic¬ 
tured himself as being. Then that self saw 
through the hypocrisy of his treatment as 
a second-rate person and rebelled. 

Next he began to tap the dazzling 
intellectual and artistic gifts that his 
mother had nurtured and die metaphor¬ 
ical match struck at Mount Harmon had 
illuminated; Evenmally it would light the 
way to his becoming a prolific writer and 
the distinguished professor of English 
and Comparative Literature at Columbia 
University. And finally the second self 
grew into a politically committed 
spokesman for the Palestinian cause, 
although here in these pages Said touch¬ 
es on that issue only ghuicingly. 

The growth of these two selves was 
not neatly schematic. At every point in 
his story, the author’s persona remains 
painfully and sometimes amusingly con¬ 
tradictory. In faa, not until 1991, when 
he was found to have chronic lympho¬ 
cytic leukaemia, was he able to alter his 
pattern of driven aaivity, which he calls 
one of his frther’s legacies, and be^n to 
recall the past and write the present mem¬ 
oir. Once he did, his remarkable memo¬ 
ry provided such rich detail that at 
moments it nearly overwhelms his story. 

Some might call Out of Place a clas¬ 
sic immigrant’s voy^e to America, 
where, in an important sense, everyone is 
out of place. But Said foils to express 
appreciation at having fulfilled what was 
apparendy, subliminally at least, his 
fodier’s dream for him. True, he does 
offer some begrudging praise of the 
United States: “I f^ a much sharper 
sense of dissociation about its relation¬ 
ship with Israel than my Palestinian con¬ 
temporaries, who see it as a Zionist power 
pure and simple but do not acknotriedge 
any contradiction in the foct that they alro 
send their children to college here or do 
business with U.S. corporations.” 

Yet his portrait of the country is less 
of a haven for the dispossessed and more 
of a refinement of the colonialist oudook 
toward Third Wodd people. Maybe the 
brighter side of his experience is another 
story. ■ 

New York Times Service 
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A lasting monument 


^MCAniN_ 

Mandela; The Authorized Biography by 
Anthony Sampson; Illustrated; Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York; pages 672; $30. 

r^ARI.Y in 1994 Nelson Mandela 
1 -/presided over a meeting of the exec¬ 
utive committee of the African National 
Congress. South Africa’s first fully demo¬ 
cratic elections were going to be held in 
April, the ANC was clearly going to win 
and the issue on the table was: what 
should the position of the new govern¬ 
ment be on the delicate question of the 
country’s national anthem? 

The existing anthem was clearly 
unacceptable. “Die Stem,” a sombre mar¬ 
tial tune, celebrated the triumph of the 
Afrikaner trekkers as they drove upward 
through South Africa in the 19th centu¬ 
ry, crushing indigenous resistance. The 
unofficial anthem fiivoured by black 
South Africans, “Nkosi Sikclele,” was the 
richly soulful expression of a long-suffer¬ 
ing people yearning to be free. 

The ANC executive meeting had 
barely begun when Mandela was called 
away, but the discussion continued with¬ 
out him. An overwhelming majority 
swiftly emerged in favour of scrapping 
“Die Stem” and replacing it with “Nkosi 
Sikclele.” Tokyo Scxwale, a leading ANC 
figure who spent time with Mandela in 
prison, vividly remembered the mood ar 
rhe meeting during Mandela’s absence. 
“We were enjoying ourselves. It is the end 
for that ‘Die Stem’ song, we said. The 
end. No more.” 

Then Mandela walked in. “We were 
all like small primary schoolchildren,” 
Sexwale recalled. “When he found out 
what we had decided he said, 'Well, 1 am 
sorry. 1 don’t want to be rude... but this 
song that you treat so easily holds the 
emotions of many people whom you 
don’t represent. Yet, with the stroke of a 
pen, you would take a decision to destroy 
the very - the only - basis that we are 
building upon; reconciliation.’ ” 

Mandela carried the day. “Nobody,” 
Sexwal^j^d, “raised a finger to object.” 

T ODAY, and ever since Mandela 
became President following the 
.^ANC’s enormous victory in the 1994 
flections. South Africa has two anthems, 


always played in succession at official cer¬ 
emonies: “Nkosi Sikclele” and “Die 
Stem." The issue of the anthem was all 
about generating a national mood, per¬ 
suading people politically by touching 
their hearts. Mandela’s colleagues capit¬ 
ulated because they knew he had a spe¬ 
cial acumen for this art - they had long 
ago come to accept that 
“the old man” was far 
more skilful than any of 
them in the craft of polit¬ 
ical symbolism. 

A facet of Mandela the 
politician that is often 
obscured by Mandela the 
myth is that he is, in 
Anthony Sampson’s 
phrase, a master of M A jVf 
imagery. This is a quality '' ^ ^ 

all the more remarkable in rh. 

that he is most certainly 
not a master of oratory. ^ ‘ ^ 

Next to him A1 Gore is 
Shakespeare’s Mark Antony in full flow. 
But in all other respects Mandela’s care¬ 
fully honed charm and talent for politi¬ 
cal theatre are every bit as sophisticated, 
Sampson suggests, as that of the Great 
Communicator himself, Ronald Reagan. 

T he central challenge any serious 
biographer of Nelson Mandela con¬ 
fronts is to track, dissect and explain how 
it was that he managed to reconcile a 
nation so bitterly divided by the perver¬ 
sions of apartheid; to bring stability where 
the scale of the injustice, and the poten¬ 
tial for bloodshed, was biblical. Anthony 
Sampson’s authorised biography of one 
of the century’s great individuals, of 
South Africa’s indispensable man, 
achieves just that. And he does so, at 
Mandela’s express bidding, without 
stooping to hagiography. The triumph of 
Ma^la is that it successfully demymol- 
ogises the man without in any way under¬ 
mining his heroic suture. 

The author, who has now written 
three books about South Africa, came to 
know Mandela during the 1930s. An 
Englishman who moved easily in black 
Johannesburg society, Sampson was the 
editor of Drum, a Johannesburg maga¬ 
zine aimed at the black African matket. 
He was not alone in those days in seeing 
Mandela as a dandy, a showman > a per¬ 
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ception not diminished by the amazing 
expenses he incurred in having his suits 
made by the very same tailor employed 
by South Africa’s diamond king, Harry 
Oppenheimer. “Showmanship,” in fact, 
is a concept that recurs in Sampson’s 
biography. And it acquires new and deep¬ 
er meaning as Mandela’s story unfolds, 
until we come to grasp that his histrion¬ 
ic gifts are central to an undersunding of 
his political triumphs. 

Sampson writes that in the early days 

- he waS not alone among 

ANC sympathisers in 
wondering whether any 
serious political sub¬ 
stance lay behind the daz¬ 
zling smile. All doubts 
were put to rest after 
Mandela’s arrest in 1962. 

At his trial, which 
Sampson covered for The 
'I tr T A Observer, Mandela’s 

J Cj Li i\ response, when asked to 

/•.Vi.,,. * plead, was: “It is not I, 

but the Government, 
that should be in the 
dock. I plead not guilty.” 
Suring the death sentence in the face, he 
challenged the court to do its damnedest. 
He hoped to live, he said, to see his demo¬ 
cratic ideal realised. “But if need be, it is 
an ideal for which 1 am prepared to die.” 

Theatre it undoubtedly was. But the 
stakes were too high to doubt Mandela’s 
sincerity. And what lay there for all to see 
was that his grand gestures were in per¬ 
fect harmony with a black population 
that had been demoralised by the arrest 
of its leaders and hungered for a heroic 
reminder that no matter what, the strug¬ 
gle continued. 

Mandela was to remain the “dramat¬ 
ic personification of his people”, as 
Sampson puts it. Before prison he per¬ 
sonified defiance. After it he personified 
reconciliation. 

The 27 prison years, to which 
Sampson dedicates a third of his book, 
arc the key to understanding Mandela’s 
transformation from warrior to peace¬ 
maker. Trawling through a wealth oflet- 
ters and prison records chat had not 
previously seen the li^t of day, con¬ 
ducting interviews with jailers and pris¬ 
oners alike, Skmpson paints a dramatic 
picture of what he calls ‘the psycho-pol¬ 
itics” of prison life. Mandela “was able,” 
Sampson writes, “to stand back from 
himself, to see himself as others saw him. 
He learned to... empathise and persuade. 


and to mend his influence and authori¬ 
ty, not just over the other prisoners, but 
over the warders.” 

His regal bearing, his air of warm 
command, were qualities he deliberately 
I I caught himself to projea. Add what 
I ' Sampson describes as the “essential 
integrity” he exuded and you come to 
understand how it was that, having 
achieved mastery over his prison, he 
charmed and cajoled the senior eovern- 
ment officials with whom he held talks 
secredy in jail - and later at the negotiat¬ 
ing table - to submit to his personal 
authority and political will. 

If Mandela’s political progress pro¬ 
vides the core of this biography, Sampson 
does not shirk the challenge of exploring 
the private pain that he endured - and 
caused - as a consequence of his decision 
to put “the struggle” ahead of his family. 
We learn of the resentment some of his 
children harboured toward him, of the 
awkward emotional paralysis they came 
)^fo feel in his presence. And running 
through the book is the subplot of his for¬ 
mer wife, Winnie, who is presented in all 
her transformations, from Cleopatra to 
Boadicea to Lady Macbeth. 

Mandela adored her, but charting the 
intimate process of Mandela’s dawning 
realisation after he emerged from prison 
that she was not worthy of his love is a 
task that. Anally, eludes Sampson. 
Borrowing Arthur Schlesinger Jr.’s 
description of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Sampson says of Mandela that “he com¬ 
bined mreme heartiness with impene¬ 
trable reserve”. 

y In recent years Mandela’s self-efface- 
« ment has tended at times to self-depreca¬ 
tion. He has felt impelled to say and do 
things seemingly intended to deflate his 
giant reputation, to keep the perils of 
pomposity at bay. That is why he has fall¬ 
en into the habit of telling stories against 
himself, like the one his aides have grown 
tired of hearing about the five-year-old 
girl who cut him down to size after she 
asked him why he had spent so long in 
jail. Mandela having explained, in all 
solemnity, the reasons for his incarcera¬ 
tion, the girl replied: “You must be a very 
stupid old man.” 

No doubt in time other biographers 
will be tempted to lend substance to the 
litde girl’s perception, to smash the icon. 
Anthony Sunpson’s work will endure as 
I a corrective to any such endeavour, as a 
lasting monument to Mandela’s imper- 
ishabk greatness. ■ 

\ ‘ 
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Pinning it 
down in words 


MICHIKO KAKUTAHI _ 

More Matter Essays and Criticism by 
John Updike; Alfred A. Knopf, 1999: 
pages 900, $35. 

TF one sets up to be a writer,” John 
xUpdike once declared in a speech, 
“one should be able to write an)^ing, 
from a sonnet to a sermon, or at least be 
willing to try.” This industrious 
Victorian ideal of an all-around man of 
letters seems daunting in our current age 
of electronic distraction and wilful spe¬ 
cialisation, but Updike has succeeded m 
the course of his five-decade career in 
taming if not mastering virtually every lit¬ 
erary form from the novel to the short 
story, from the poem to the essay. 

In this, his 50th book, he brings 
together his most recent non-fiction - 
that is, the book reviews, essays, address¬ 
es, comic feuilletons and random, autobi¬ 
ographical jottings written since OddJobs 
(1991) and Hugpng the Shore (1983). 
Like those earlier collections of prose, 
More Matter attests to Updike’s remark¬ 
able versatility (his familiarity not only 
with the world of books but with the 
worlds of movies, paintings, photography 
and cartoons as well) and to his ardent 
drive to turn all his observations into glit¬ 
tering, gossamer prose. Indeed, the long¬ 
time observer of his career cannot help 
but suspect that things only seem real to 
Updike if they can be caught and pinned 
down in a net of words, that his ^cina- 
tion with the muchness of the world is 
matched only by his need to transform 
that interest into something hammered 
and lovely and all his own. 

I N this volume, Updike ranges freely 
across the cultural landscape, tackling 
both large questions of religion, relations 
between the sexes and die American 
2^igeist, and smaller, Andy Rooney-like 
nutters like the difficulty of opening 
childproof pill bottles and the problems 
creatM by recalcitrant burglar alarms. He 
gives us smart, sparkly profiles of Lana 
Turner and Gene Kelly, grapples 
thoughtfully with the work of Herman 


Melville, Edith Wharton and Henry 
Green, and amplifies the self-portrait he 
gave us in his 1989 memoir (Self- 
Consciousness) with a series of autobio¬ 
graphical asides. His classic study of 
Mickey Mouse’s evolution can be found 
in More Matter, as can a wonderfully 
astute appraisal of Saul Steinberg’s draw¬ 
ings and their darkening vision of 
America and the American dream. 

As usual, Updike’s book reviews 
demonstrate his own interest as a crafts¬ 
man in the techniques employed by other 
writers and in the limitations imposed on 
imaginative freedom by culture and expe¬ 
rience. He is able in passing to give the 
reader a sense of the arc of an author’s life 
(he describes Dreiser, for instance, as a 
“writer of starts and stops, of elephantine 
gestation periods and quasi-religious 
periods of hesitation and mediution”), 
and he can just as easily map the spiritu¬ 
al geography of a writer’s oeuvre. Of 
Gr^am Greene, he writes: “The entire 
climate and topography of Grecneland is 
a kind of self-portrait; its features are pain, 
guilt, ennui and lassitude.” And ofEdith 
Wharton, he observes: “She learned from 
Proust the dignity of nostalgia and the 
/alue of each character as a specimen, an 
index to the species and to broad laws of 
behaviour." 

Although Updike tackles a wide vari¬ 
ety of authors, from American contem¬ 
poraries like Norman Mailer and Philip 
Roth to such foreign writers as Harry 
Mulisch, Ivan Klima, Manuel Puig and 
Orhan Pamuk, he seenu less willing in 
this volume than in Hugpngthe Shore or 
Odd Jobs to embrace writing that signif¬ 
icantly departs from his own conviction 
as a novelist that “a fiction writer’s life is 
his basic instrument of perception - that 
only the imagery we have personally gath¬ 
ered and unconsciously internalist pos¬ 
sesses the colour, warmth, intimate 
contour and weight of authenticity the 
discriminating fiction-reader demands.” 
He cavalierly lumps the work of John le 
Carre together wiffi that ofTom Clancy, 
Robert Ludlum and Frederick Forsyth, 
and in a much-debated review that orig¬ 
inally appeared in The New Yorker, hedis- 


misses Tom Wolfe’s latest novel, A Man 
tn Full, as “entenainment, not literature, 
even literature in a modest aspirant 
form”. 

This curmudgeonly tone also creeps 
into other pieces, which lament the 
declining market for short stories, the 
embattled state of literature in an age of 
electronic entenainment and the coars¬ 
ening of the American psyche. “We feel 
bad," Updike writes, “because a once- 
sinewy nation, exultant in the resource¬ 
fulness that freedom brings, now seems 
bloated and zombified, pillaged and 
crumbling, all around us. Enou^ of our 
original Puritanism remains to generate 
self-disgust.” 

Updike himself points out that as he 
has gotten older, his “thoughts have 
become not only fewer and smaller but 
more spiteful and timorous”, and this 
tendency makes More Matter a less cap¬ 
tivating book than his previous non-fic¬ 
tion collections, which showcased his 
gifts as an enthusiast capable of using his 
own knowledge of the alchemical 
proces.ses of art to convey the mj^ic of 
others’ creations. 

Matters arc not helped in this volume 
by the author’s decision to include virtu¬ 
ally every snippet of writing he has pro¬ 
duced in recent years - including picture 
captions for a Playboy spread on Marilyn 
Monroe, dutiful responses to questions 
posed by assoned publications (like why 
does he live in New England?) and one- 
paragraph-long reviews of books like The 
Hidden Life of Dop. An im^inary dia¬ 
logue between Bill Gates and Johann 
Gutenberg reads like a silly exercise in the 
obvious, while another piece on the male 
body feels like weary vamping on old gen¬ 
der cliches. 

Read selectively, however. More 
Aftf/ter delights more often than it disap¬ 
points. In his strongest pieces, Updike’s 
awesome pictorial powers of description 
combine with a rigorous, searching intel¬ 
ligence to produce essays of enormous 
tactile power and conviction. In such 
pieces, the author’s sheer joy in writing, 
''in making sets of things and in bringing 
something imperfect closer to penec- 
tion”, is communicated to the reader. In 
this volume, Updike suggests that for him 
writing provides the “thrill of the fixed, 
the interlocking”, and a hedge against dis¬ 
order and death. And in satisfying his 
own “itch to charm” and inform, his best 
pieces manage both to edify and to 
b^uile. ■ 

New York limes Service 
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Secrecy as publicity 

There are some books that remain under wraps until publication 
day, in contrast to the usual rush to get as much pre-publicotion 
exposure as possible. 


MARTIN ARNOLD 


O NE of the seemingly immutable 
axioms of modern-day book pub¬ 
lishing is that the purveyors of new books 
try noisily and at times shamelessly to get 
as much advance, pre-publication pub¬ 
licity as conceivable for their product. But 
every year there are a handful of titles for 
which there is the opposite impulse, with 
publishers just as a^ressively trying to 
suppress any early word of a book’s con¬ 
tents. These choice tides are embargoed. 
This year on the American book pub¬ 
lishing scene, there have already been four 
interesting examples. 

The books were The Sword and the 
Shield (Basic Books), a secret history of 
the KGB by Christopher Andrew and 
Vasili Mitrokhin; Hitler’s Pope: The Secret 
History of Pius XII (Viking) by John 
Cornwell; Dutch: A Memoir of Ronald 
Reagan (Random House) by Edmund 
Morris; and Stiffed: The Betrayal of the 
American Man (William Morrow) by 
Susan Faludi. 

Generally books are embargoed 
because the publisher has sold an excerpt 
to a magazine or made a deal with a tele¬ 
vision news magazine programme for 
first-use rights (t^ed first serial rights). 
But there are other reasons for secrecy. 
For instance, if the book is alleged to con¬ 
tain news, or the mere fea of its publica¬ 
tion is news, then by releasing it to stores 
and reviewers on the same day, a lucky 
publisher can orchestrate a tremendous 
burst of publicity, and, hopefully, sales. 
(An example of this was Hannibal 
(Delacorte Press), Thomas Harris’ sequel 
to The Silence of the Lambs. It went on 
sale this year but was so anxiously await¬ 
ed by readers and store owners that the 
mere acknowledgment of its existence 
produced a crescendo of book-selling 
publicity.) 

Of course, somedmes a book is 
potentially so controvenial or it is such a 
lemon (or both) that the publisher wants 
to «ve it some shelf time ,in the stores 
before it is buried in a wash ofbad reviews 


or mocking news stories. 

T here are two ways to attempt to 
enforce an embargo. First, there is 
the confidentiality agreement. To receive 
a copy of the book the recipients, usual¬ 
ly reviewers, have to agree to look and 
read but not tell until a mutually deetd- 
ed-upon day. That is the most common¬ 
ly employed method, and it keeps the 
book’s secrets, yet allows reviewers time 
to read and digest it. The other way is for 
the publisher simply to keep all the copies 
out of sight, hidden until they are 
shipped, fimed to arrive on the reviewers’ 
desks and in the bookstores on the same 
day. Sometimes, although certainly not 
always, the secret can be kept. But pub¬ 
lishers admit there is nothing more dele¬ 
terious to the peace and sublimity of a 
publishing house than the dreaded deci¬ 
sion to embargo a book and the worry 
that the embargo will be broken. 

The embargo was placed on the KGB 
book, which was based on a secret archive, 
because its American publisher, Basic 
Books, had a contraa with the original 
publisher. Penguin U.K., to issue it 
simultaneously so that the publisher on 
one side of the Atlantic would not be 
scooped on the other side. ButABCNews 
independendy learned about the exis¬ 
tence of the archive, if not its contents, 
and broke the story nearly a week before 
the book’s scheduled publication, and 
this led to newspaper headlines. 

Jack McKeown, president and chief 
executive of the Perseus Books Group, of 
which Basic Books is an imprint, said: 
“Franldy, in retrospect, I don't think we 
were hurt. It tum^ out we were better 
off. Hurricane Floyd would have buried 
us, and we wouldn’t have gotten a great 
amount of news coverage. ” The book had 
a fint prindng of 80,000, but there are 
now 105,009 copies in print in the U.S., 
and the book will be No. 7 on The New 
York TVixer'non-fiction best-sdler list on 
October 3. 

Faludi’s book, was embargoed 

because Newswedt had bou^t first serial 
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■ THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

First things first: a 
presidential slogan 


rights. L^nn Goldberg, the publicist for 
Stiffed, said that the magazine had a two- 
week window to publish it first, plus the 
right to have it on the newsstands for a 
whole week before the book went on sale. 
I “So we had it embargoed until September 
‘ 21 ,” she said, “but Newsweek ran it on 
September 6. An embargo is not only 
hard to put in place, but it’s also hard to 
dismantle, so we kept the publication 
date at September 21,” but, of course, as 
soon as the magazine was out, those who 
wanted to break the embargo did so. 

The book about Pius XII was embar¬ 
goed because the publisher had sold first 
rights to Vanity Fair magazine, which 
published an excerpt in its September 
issue. 

Perhaps the book embargo that will 
have the most notoriety was the one on 
the Reagan memoir. Random House has 
refused to discuss the book until its pub¬ 
lication date, September 30. It was 
embargoed mainly for the usual reason: 
^Random House had sold the first serial 
rights to Newsweek, and, obviously, if the 
book’s contents became known before 
the magazine was in readers’ hands, the 
bang of exclusivity that Newsweek paid 
for would be lost. But there was another 
reason the book’s contents were gua^ed 
with such ardour. The writer, Edmund 
Morris, placed himself in the book as a 
fictional Zelig-like narrator who first met 
the future President on Reagan’s high 
school football field, which was long 
before the real Morns was born. 

So in this case the main reason for the 
embargo was that the contract with 

r , Newsweek mandated one, but there was 
* also the desire to get the book into the 
stores with some momentum before 
reviewers could decipher what was histo¬ 
ry and what could well have been bor¬ 
rowed from Woody Allen. 

The book embargo has a relatively 
short but nonetheless illustrious history. 
In 1979, TAeAliaon magazine printed an 
article based on a pirated copy of 
President Gerald R, Ford’s then-unpub¬ 
lished memoir, A Time to Heal (Harper 
& Row and the Reader’s Oigut 
Association), which had sold first serial 
rights to Time magazine. An appeals 
court eventually upheld The Nations 
right to do just that. 

But the first book that anyone 
remembers being embargoed was AM the 
.k President's Men ^imon & Sdiuster), the 
seminal 1974 Watergate book by Bob 
Woodward and Qrl Bernstein. ■ 
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S UBTLY, stealthily, almost sublimi- 
nally, a political slogan has been 
drummed into the heads of Americans all 
year long. The rallying cry was never 
shouted; the insistent phrase was never 
capitalised in speeches or printed on but¬ 
tons. But it has quiedy gripped the 
United States and is doing its job of per¬ 
suasion. 

Speaking of the bud¬ 
get surplus in his State of 
the Union address. 

President Bill Clinton 
said: “We should not 
spend any of it until after 
Social Security is truly 
saved. First things first.” 

He had inserted that 
phrase during a rehearsal 
on January 16, 1999, in 
the White House theatre 
at the suggestion of Gene 
Sperling, a domestic-poli¬ 
cy aide. Mikael 
Waldman, the speech- 
writer, seized on it as an 
easy-to-grasp way out of 
the anticipated GOP 
charge that Clinton was 
opposed to tax cuts. 

The noun in the phrase (infinitely 
better than “Let’s prioritise’’) had the 
added advantage of being plural. That 
meant it could cover not just Social 
Security but a range of other outlays. But 
how could all of them be “first”? Answer: 
Taken as a group, they were fim in con¬ 
trast to the one proposal that was desig¬ 
nated to come lut. 

Throughout the year, Clinton res¬ 
olutely repeated the familiar phrase 
wdienever asked about tax cuts: “First 
thinfffirst. When we have met our oblig¬ 
ation of showing what we need for debt 
reduction, for Medicare and Social 
Security and education, then we will be 
in a position to know how much is left 
for a tax cut.” 

Press releases followed theline in lock 


step: “The President will urge Congress 
to work with him to enact a responsible 
budget that puts first thinp first.” John 
Podesta, the White House chief of staff, 
was programmed to use the phrase at least 
twice at every Sunday talk-show appear¬ 
ance when asked about the GOP tax bill: 
“Send it down to us so that we can veto 
it and then move forward, putting fiwr 
thinp first. ” 

By September, Clinton was able to 
work the three-word agenda prioritiser 
into almost every appear¬ 
ance, no matter what the 
subject: “I want America 
to say,” he told elemen¬ 
tary-school pupils in 
Olney, Madison, “let us 
put first thinp first, noth¬ 
ing IS more important 
than our children.” 

The fiuniliar phrase 
was first popularised first 
in 1894. (Nope; the 
redundancy works best 
with a noun in the middle, 
not a verb.) The Rev. 
George Jackson tided his 
collection of sermons 
“First Thin^ First: 
Addresses to Young 
Men,” which included his 
ringing harangue on “Modem Idolatry.” 

It was taken up early in 1992 by 
David Wilhelm, the Clinton campaign 
manager: “First thin^ first, and the first 
thing is winning.” (But it was set aside for 
James Carville’s “It is the economy, stu¬ 
pid.”) Clinton, meeting later that year 
with Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin, told reporters he had explained 
that his emphasis on the economy “vras 
not a symbol of isolationism, but a nec¬ 
essary commitment to puttingjfnr things 
first ." 

Part of the brilliance of Clinton’s 
relentlessly repeated slogan putting 
everything else behind is that it resists 
argument or parody. How can 
Republicans respond? With last hut not 
leastim 
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was never 
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and Is doing 
Its Job of 
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The soldier’s wife 


A Burmese short story by Mo Mo (Inyo), translated by Usha Narayanan. 


W HAT a terrible pain it is! What 
kind of illness could this be! The 
pain is in my abdomen and in the whole 
of my back. Not like any ordinary type 
of pain. Oh, I can’t express it myself clear¬ 
ly. The pain is so severe that I can’t 
breathe easily. If it goes on like this for 
long, 1 won’t be able to stand it. 

It has been like this for nearly an hour. 
I have been suffering quietly, without cry¬ 
ing out loudly. According to the nurse, 
this will goon for six more hours. Perhaps 
this may go on for another day! For a per¬ 
son who is suffering so much, even one 
hour seems like a lifetime. Childbirth is 
not a small matter to suffer! 

Dear nurse, please take me to the 
Labour Room, I cannot stand the pain; 
it is getting to be too much. The nurse 
said, “Oh! it is a long way to go. Even 
your water has not burst as yet. The first 
baby is always like this. It will take a long 
time. Wait! wait a little more.” 

For the nurse, it was nothing new. 
She went away coolly. I was left behind, 
exhausted. The patients on either side of 
my bed were fast asleep. How I wished to 
change places with them! 

Catching hold of the bed pole I got 
down ftom the bed. I walked towards the 
verandah and looked down. I was on the 
third floor of the Central Women’s 
Hospital. As I looked down I could see 
my husband sitting in the dim light. He 
saw me at once and signalled to ask if 
there was any news. It must be about 
eleven o’clock at night. 

Later, when I returned ftom the 
Delivery Room, I saw some snacb and 
coffee laid out on the table next to my 
bed. So, my husband had made enquiries 
with the attendants and had come to 
know that I was in the Delivery Room. 
A litde later an attendant called out my 
name and asked if there was any news. 
My husband must have sent him. I told 
him the good news that I had a baby boy. 
My h^band, who was sitting up the 
wiiibi^ni^t in the garden downstairs, 
must have gone home to sleep only after 

riiw tramlattm it JedteattJ ta the mvet ef 
martyrs. 


he got the news. 

It is now 7 a.m. After drinking coffee 
I dozed off. I woke up only when they 
called out my name. It was lunch time. 

“What would you like to have from 
home, sister?” I said I would like to have 
a longyi. “By the way, is not my husband 
coming up?” 

“I will tell him. You see, he is not sup¬ 
posed to come here.” 

Oh, my God. What strict discipline 
this hospitd has! At meal time, other hos¬ 
pitals allow a member of the family to 
visit. Here only the hospital attendants 
could go up and down bringing the mes¬ 
sages to and fro. Though they do not ask 

Mo Mo (Inyo) vrao bom in DaiMI, 
Bum*, In U44. Inya, part of hor 
ptauilonym,waathanainooftiwhoo- 
tal wbora aha atayad aa a ftaidant of 
Ranioon IMvaiatty wMdi aba Jtdned 
bi jlM4. Hot vary (bat noval won « 
award bi 1972. bi 1974 oIm roealved 
a naUonai award and dwhM tha pwh 
od 198996 bar abort atoiiao wan 
aavorM awarda. Sbo atoo wrota 
poama. Har novala bava baan trana- 
latad bito EngNah, RuMian, Japmaaa 
and Cbtawao. Sbo diad in 1990. 

for tips, they arc normally paid money - 
anything from half a rupee to three 
rupees. They had a good opportunity of 
making extra money, especially at meal 
time when the food was brought up. 

I wanted to see my husband just to 
tell him how tired I was after the delivery 
- how I still f!»l dizzy and how some pains 
still linger in the abdomen. I wished to 
talk about the birth - just like a soldier 
back ftom a victorious batde talking 
proudly about his deeds. I had so many 
things to tell my husband. Is not this the 
time when a woman wished to cuddle up 
against her husband’s chest to be fussed 
over by him? People say women always 
want to see their husbands’ faces the first 
thing on return ftom the Labour Room 
after birdi of the child. That gives her a 
lot of comfon. So I wanted to see my hus¬ 
band’s face. After all, I had gorie through 
the big adventure single-handed! 

I was thinking so much of meeting 


my husband that 1 could hardly eat my 
fo^. I was wondering why my husband 
had not come to my room. Of course, I 
knew him to be a stickier for discipline. 
So he must be waiting for the visiting 
hours. Yet, he knew* that this hour was 
the most important one for me and I had 
always been a timid person. I had to bring 
out our first baby all by myself. 

At half past four, the visiting hour 
had arrived and a big crowd of visitors 
was rushing upstairs as if they had come 
out of the cinema hall. I tried to sit up 
and tidied my hair to look presentable 
when my husband came. I am sure he 
would be the first to be here. Poor thing! 

I wonder how long he had to wait for this 
hour. 

But alas! There was no sign of my hus¬ 
band. After half an hour, his mother and 
sister turned up. “My brother said he 
would be coming later,” his sister said. I 
was no longer interested in what they had 
to say. Even the fried chicken and the 
lovely meal in the tiffin carrier could not 
attract my attention. 

When my husband came in finally, I 
was eating the meal. I kept on eating the 
food without looking up. When he saw 
tears falling into the plate, he shook my 
arm and said “Are you not well? Please 
tell me, darling, please!” 

When I went on eating without rais¬ 
ing my head, he realised that I was 
annoyed with him. 

“Look here. Chaw darling, you are 
behaving like a child! You are now the 
mother of a child, you know. The whole 
night I had no sleep and so I fell asleep 
today and woke up only at 5 p.m. So 1 
sent mother and sister ahead and I 
stopped on the way to buy some snacks 
for you to eat. That’s why I am late.” 

“Don’t you call me die mother of a 
child. You diink I slept the whole day?” 
Tears came streaming down my face as 1 
spoke, and my husband was just laugh¬ 
ing away. 

“I hnowf I know, my dariing Chaw, 
lundeistandhowyouwomenhavetosuf- j 
fer. People never stop composite poems 
on mothers - how a mother^ love is great. 
Now, you too belong to diis group of 
great mothers." 







In the end, I was comforted by my 
husband. 


O NE day my husband said, “Chaw 
dear, look who’s here, your great 
fnend and her husband.” 

I was so happy to see my friend Myint 
and her husband so unexpectedly. 

“My dear Shwe Myint, I am really so 
happy to see you both. Have you come 
on leave. Captain Soe Myint?” 

Myint said, “I have been wanting to 
come and see you, and since he also came 
home on leave, it was just right. Here we 
are. I never expected that you would be 
having the baby now.” 

Myint and I have been very close 
friends. Wherever we lived we managed 
to be at each other’s side on important 
occasions. When I got married Myint was 
with me and when she got married at the 
Registrar’s office, I was there to be the 
witness. 

r Myint is not like me at ail. She is 
strong-willed, smart and hard-working. 
Me, I am delicate. While Myint graduat¬ 
ed from the university andgotajob,! l^ied 
in my examinations and setded down to 
marriage with Maung, my husband. 

“Myint dear, you had better fix a pieal 
for yourselves. Forme, my mother-in-law 
sends food.” 

“Don’t worry about us. Chaw dear, 
you take care of yourself.” 

While Capt. Soe Myint was looking 
the other way, I whispered a question to 
Myint. She answers shyly: “There is no 
. change in me at the moment, but he 
1 wants a baby and is crazy about the idea. ” 

I “Then when will the two of you be 
able to live together?” I asked. 

To this, Myint answered with an 
unhappy face, “We cannot live together 
for sometime as yet. Chaw. As you know, 
my mother is in indifferent hedth and so 
I can’t leave her alone and be with my hus¬ 
band. Even ifl can get leave from my work 
or get transferred, I may have to live alone 
as my husband has been deployed in a for¬ 
ward area.” 

I sighed. I commiserated with Myint. 
Their situation was such that husband 
and wife had to live separately. As the hus¬ 
band was in the armed forces, he had to 
give priority to his duty. Love had only 
second place. My friend Myint tvas an 
I ideal companion to him and 1 really 
i appieciatM it. A soldier’s wife might not 
“ be very brave herself. But she must have 
Very strong character to fece situations 


“Dear Chaw, I have decided to accept 
him. You know, my mother does not like 
war. So she does not like a soldier also... 
You see, he is coming to Rangoon on 
leave on 6th and 7th of July, 1969. Will 
you go and meet him at the station?” 

I went to the station and welcomed 
Capt. Soe Myint. They had met each 
other when the Captain was on duty at 
Chaw’s small town. He had then declared 
his love and admiration for her and was 
waiting for her response. And Myint was 
ready with an answer in the affirmative. 

Thus, their reunion came about. 
Myint and her beloved Captain were sit¬ 
ting on the banks of lake Inya. A friend 
of mine and I were sitting a little away 
from them. My friend grumbled and said, 
“How I feci bored as I watch those two!” 

Capt. Soe Myint had to return to his 
Regiment the next day. 

So we asked her, “How is this? Your 
man has to return so soon? This is the 
time you should be most happy.” 

Myint said, “What can he do? He has 
come on duty here. When I got his let¬ 
ter, I took leave just to come and meet 
him.” 

I sighed. Capt. Soe Myint was on 
duty in Magwe and so it was not so easy 
for him to see Myint in Daik-U-So. So 
they were meeting in Rangoon just to be 
together for one day. 

A S for me and my husband, it was not 
like this at all. Since we fell in love, 1 


iuike this at all. Since we fell in love, 1 
never went anywhere 
alone. We went shopping I COHIB 
together, we went to the with M' 
cinema together. 

Wherever I went on busi- 
ness - even to a chemist’s that hui 
shop to buy some medi- wlfO hi 
cine when I was not well niim nt 
- 1 phoned him up to aapaiai 

accompany me and he hllSband 
obliged me. 1 talked to amiOCl 1 
him of small matters with . ^ 

exaggerated sounds. hadtog 

Did Myint and her tO hi 
man find time to talk of ■■■' 

love and utter sweet nothings, I won¬ 
dered. 

Myint and 1 used to write to each 
other once a year if at all. When I received 
a letter from Myint, I knew there would 
be some news. 

One such letter said, “Come quickly, 
we arc getting married at the R^strar’s 
office on Ae fifth of Jam^ ’70.” I 
rushed to Ptgi where Aey signed at Ae 


While climbing Ae stairs to Ac 
Pagoda, I whispered to her, “Is Ais visit 
just for signing at Ae R^strar’s for the 
marriage? When will you two be able to 
live together, my dear Myint?” 

Myint said, “You see he cannot take 
long leave now. He will have to go back 
tomorrow. We’ll arrange a reception 
when he gets leave next. We may be able 
to live together only later.” 

“If that IS so, you need not hold any 
reception.” 

“It is my mother’s idea and not mine 
to hold a reception. I couldn’t care less.” 

“Then the two of you should have 
waited until he got long leave.” 

“You see, Ma Chaw, we are not sure 
when that will happen. So we had to get 
one job done.” 

After they decided on the Big Day, 
Myint came to Rangoon alone. She 
looked quite cool. She had to arrange Ae 
wedding clothes, the invitation cards, 
flowers and so on. My brother and I 
helped Myint in ail this. She did ail Ae 
work with a pleasant face. We did not 
hear any grumbling from her. 

In contrast, there was a lot of hulla¬ 
baloo prior to my wedding day. I As- 
cussed with my husband what he and I 
should wear on the day of Ae wedding. 
We even talked about what flower I 
should wear. He wanted me to wear an 
orchid. Bur I wanted the fragrant Aazin. 
My husband gave in to whatever I want¬ 
ed. When he said impatiently, “Oh! wear 
what you like”, I was 
I COnunlSOratOd annoyed and said if he 
With Myint. Their could not be patient 

that husband and would be like after the 
wife had to live marti^e. Then he 

husband was In the everything alone, she 

armed forces, he “A person who 

had to 0y9 priority prepared 

to his duty. for sacrifices and have a 
■■■■■ lot of understanAng. 

As my husband is on full-time duty he 
cannot spare time to come and help me 
in these matters. Being a perfect com¬ 
panion, I managed to do evetyAing by 
myself.” 

I was very proud of my friend. Her 
face was fresh and Aere was no sign of 
fatigue on it. I admired her a lot. 

When my son was one year old, 
Myint visited me alone. This time, she 
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Acir marriage. Myint wrote to me then, maw-daw Pagoda for prayen. 


‘Hello, Shwe Myint Have you come 
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to show off, or what?" 

“My dear friend Chaw, I want my 
baby born in Rangoon. I have come here 
so you can take care of me." 

“Good. Has Capt. Soe Myint seen 
you in this condition?” 

“No, I have written to him, but he 
has not got leave as yet.” __ . 

“D<L Myint, you Mylllt’S 

two were together for ls a IHtlf 
' only 10 days after the HOf ftll 
marriage. Now it is time , 

of childbirth, and you 
are still planning to be 

together.” COUIltr 

“Life is such. Chaw 

dear. I have a friend laOlltj Cl 

whose husband is also a duty WUl 

soldier. Six days after mnthnr 

their wedding, the hus- . 

band had to return for WfiVU ' 
duty to the front. When ■■■* 

he returned the next time, he found his 
wife with a baby who did not know him. 
Myint was laughing while telling me the 
story. For them it was a joke. 

But for me, when I was expecting my 
first baby, my husband was by my side all 
the time, looking after me. “Don’t lift any 
heavy weight, don’t eat chilli or any hot 
food, don’t bend down to pick up any¬ 
thing,” he used to say. He took care of me 
so much! 

The next time I saw Myint was when 
she turned up suddenly in a three-wheel¬ 
er in front of my house. She needed the 
assistance of two persons even to walk. She 
was in great pain. We took her at once to 
the Dufferin Hospital and admitted her 
there. The three of us waited patiendy 
downstairs. I was all the time thinking 
about Myint who was alone upstairs.” 
Was she suffering too much? Will the 
delivery be easy?” When 1 was in a simi¬ 
lar situadon, I had my husband by my side 
- for any emergency. Knowing that he was 
at hand, I could bear the suffering. But 
Myint was alone - all by herself. Of 
course, we were near her but it is not the 
same as having her husband by her side. 

Myint’s delivery did not take place 
even the next day. Perhaps the posidon 
of the baby had changed during the train 
journey. We were all very worried. 
Myint’s sister-in-law began to cry: “Oh! 
how difBcult the situadon is!. Her hus¬ 
band is not here. Should something sen- 
ous happen, what can we do?” 

I said, “Don’t worry! This is a reli¬ 
able hospitaL Even if an operation is nec¬ 
essary, there is nothing to worty about 
Everting will be all right!” I fdt like 
crying my^. When I went home, I dis¬ 


Mylnt’s daughter 
la a little heroine. 
Her father la a 
big army official 
fighting for the 
country on the 
front, doing hla 
duty well, and the 
mother la a real 
brave woman. 


cussed with my husband if we should 
en^e a mid-wife. 

But when I visited the hospital again, 
the big worry in my mind disappeared as 
a little baby girl had been born. This news 
was given to me by her sister-in-law, who 
went upstairs by giving a tip to the peo- 

laautfhtar P*' 

lalinmor others who were going 

heroine. upstairs the same way. 

feer la a 

. . for Myint. 

Official During the visiting 

for the hour in the evening, we 

QH f ||0 found Myint ftesh and 

>lng hla “I jni sure your hus- 

f and the band Capt. Soe Myint 

a a real ^ ^“pp^ " 

hear this good news. 
fOman. shall I send a telegram 

mmmm to him or call him at 

Magwe?” 

“No, he is at the front, it seems,” 
Myint said. “If we send the message to his 
Regiment’s headquarters, they might 
inform him.” 

“Has he not got leave as yet?” I asked. 

Myint answered coolly, “He could 
not get leave now, it seems. Anyway he is 
not needed here right now. He might 
leave after a month.” 

“We all wanted a daughter. Itisababy 
girl and so it is just right. We have even 
chosen the name ‘May’ for the baby.” 

Myint wanted the birth announce¬ 
ment to be made in the press. She gave 
me a piece of paper with the baby’s name, 
“Zani May” (Heroine) written on it. I was 
very pleased with the name. 

Yes, Myint’s daughter is a litde hero¬ 
ine. Her hither is a big army official fight¬ 
ing for the country on the front, doing 
his duty well, and the mother is a real 
brave woman. 

I praised Myint wholeheartedly. 
When I was having a baby of my own, I 
was not satisfied even when my husband 
was by my side looking after me. I don’t 
know how I would have behaved if I had 
to go throu^ everything like her all by 
my^f. 

Myint is after all a woman like us. She 
must be longing to have her husband by 
her side, to see his face, and tell him how 
much she is suffering. 1 am sure she too 
would love to be fussed over by her 
beloved husband. 

Yet thetowas not a dnge of sadness or 
lot^jngjon her ftce. Instead I saw a ftesh 

K ilfilment on ho* beautiful ftoe. 1 pat-' 
hands and munnuied qui^ 
“Myinn dear, you are braver very bn^* ■ 
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Renaissance man 

I'. 

The birth centenary of 'Kolki' R. Krishnomurthy occasions on appraisal of the contributions 
mode in numerous fields by the Tamil novelist, freedom fighter and social crusader. 


$. VISWANATHAN 


L overs ofTamil literature across the 
countiy celebrated the birth cente¬ 
nary of “Kalki” R. Krishnatnurthy on 
September 9. 

Krishnamurthy was freedom hghter, 
social crusader, novelist, short stoiy 
writer, journalist, humorist, satirist, trav¬ 
el writer, script-writer, poet, critic and 
connoisseur of the arts - all rolled into 
one. A prolific writer, he wielded his pen 
^ with force and tenderness for three 
decades (1923-1954). He wrote on var¬ 
ied subjects during an eventful period in 
Indian history. His writings include over 
120 short stories, 10 novelettes, five nov¬ 
els, three historical romances, editorial 
and political writings and hundreds of 
film and music reviews. 

Although there is practically no sub¬ 
ject he left untouched and no genre he 
did not experiment with, he is best 
known for his historical romances, which 
are acclaimed as classics and remain pop¬ 
ular to this day, nearly five decades after 
his death. 

His historical novels, Parthiban 
Kanavu (Parthiban’s Dream), 
Sivakamiyin Sapatham (Sivakami’s Vow) 
and Ponniyin Selvan (Ponni’s Son) - 
which were first serialised in Kalki, the 
weekly he edited, and later published as 
books between 1943 and 1951 - attraa 
20,000 to 25,000 additional readers for 
the magazine, whenever it re-serialises 
these stories, according to K. Rajendran, 
son of Krishnamurthy and the present 
publisher of the weekly. {Ponniyin Selvan 
te-appears for a fourth time now.) It is 
amazing that whereas works of several 
contemporary writers faii to see even a 
second edition, each of these itovek has 
been re-published eight times over the 
past 15 years (1984-1999). 


T^SHNAMURTHY was bom on 
J\^tember 9. 1899 at Puttaman- 
galam in the old llianjavur district in an 
orthodox, large Brdimin familywi^ lim¬ 
ited meaits. Father Ramasw^ A^r 


was the village karnam (accountant), 
drawing a monthly salary of Rs. 10. With 
the yield from land, he managed to main¬ 
tain the fiunily. After primary education 
in the village, Krishnamurthy joined the 
National High School at Tiruchi, about 
100 km away. 

When Mahatma Gandhi launched 
his Non-Cooperation Movement in 
1921, thousands of students gave up their 
studies to participate in the movement. 
Krishnamurdiy was one among them. 
With the Secondary School Leaving 
Cenificate (SSLC) examination just 
three months away, he left school and 
joined the Indian National Congress. 
Gandhi’s speech at a public meeting in 
Tiruchi inspired him. 

In 1922, he was awarded a one-year 
imprisonment for participating in the 
independence strug^e. It was during this 
period that Krishnamurthy came into 
contact with two great persons, who were 
to play a major role all his life - veteran 
Congress leader C. Rajagopalachari 
(Rajaji) and T. Sadasivam, who was to 
become a life-long friend and partner in 
journalistic ventures. 

Krishnamurthy’s first attempt at 
writing fiaion also came during that peri¬ 
od. In 1923 he joined as a sub-editor in 
Navasakthi, a Tamil periodical edited by 
Tamil scholar and rfeedom fighter V. 



Kalyanasundaram, popularly known as 
“Thiru Vi. Ka". Krishnamurthy’s first 
book was published in 1927. 

Leaving Navasakthi in 1928, 
Knshnamunhy stayed with Rajaji at the 
Gandhi Ashram in Tiruchengode in 
Salem district and helped him edit 
Vimochanam, a Tamil journal devoted to 
propi^ating prohibition. In 1931, he was 
again imprisoned for six months. 

Next year Krishnamurthy joined 
Ananda Vtkatan, a humour weekly edit¬ 
ed and published by S.S. Vasan, as 'a&de 
facto editor. The magazine soon became 
a household name m middle class fami¬ 
lies. Krishnamurthy’s witty, incisive a>m- 
ments on politics, literature, music and 
other forms of art were looked forward to 
with unceasing interest by readers. He 
wrote under the pen names of “Kalki”, 
“Ra. Ki”, “Tamil Theni”, “Karnatakam” 
and so on. published many of his 

short stories and novels (as serials). 

In 1941 he [tk Ananda Vikatan and 
rejoined the freedom struggle and court¬ 
ed arrest. On his release after three 
months he and Sadasivam started Kalki. 
He was its editor until his death on 
December 5,1954. 

T he success that Krishnamurthy 
atuined in the realm of historical fic¬ 
tion is phenomenal. Sixty years ago, at a 
time when the literacy level was low and 
when the English-educated Tamils 
looked down on writings in Tamil, 
Airlift’s circulation touched71,000 copies 
- the largest for any weekly in the coun¬ 
ty then - when it serialised his historical 
novels. 

Noted historian Profissor KV. 
Rangaswamy Iyengar says that Kalki 
established his repucarion as a novelist 
with Parthiban ^navu. In his “intro- 
duaion” to the novel, Ranraswamy 
Iyengar describes it as “a star of the fitst 
mignitude (that) had speared in the fir¬ 
mament of historical fi^n.” “It was the 
first anempt, to my knowledge, to utilise 
the ancient history of a fiunous South 
Indian djmasty and r^on as the back¬ 
ground of an atttactive story,” says 



Rangaswamy Iyengar. 

Describing Stvakatntyin Sapatham as 
a brilliant piece of writing, Rangaswamy 
Iyengar says that because of its stylistic 
qualities, the novel will have a permanent 
place in Tamil prose. 

Although Kalki’s historical romances 
captured the hearts of thousands of read¬ 
ers, recreating for them the glorious 
Tamil life during the periods of Pallavas 
and Imperial Cholas, critics were divided 
on their literary merits. One criticism was 
that Kalki’s novels dwelt rather overmuch 
on royalty and not enough on common 
people. The sudden twists and turns, 
which characterised serialised stories, 
made the stories unrealistic. There has, 
however, been a re-appraisal of Kalki, 
particularly among Marxist critics, in 
recent years. Sanmalar, the monthly 
organ of the Tamil Nadu Progressive 
Writers Association, brought out a spe¬ 
cial number to commemorate Kalki’s 
birth centenary. 

Marxist critic Arunan says: “Kalki 
might not have gone into the inner layers 
of the social structure of those days, but 
he did give glimpses of the social life 
through his descriptions of the experi¬ 
ences and exploits of the royalty” 
{Semmalar, September, 1998). “At least, 
pans of people’s history are touched,” he 
says and adds: “Ponniyin Selvan, for 
instance, gives detailed accounts of the 
conflicts between Saivites and 
Vaishnavites and their impact on society.” 

Analysing the reasons for Kalki’s con¬ 
tinued relevance, Maran, another critic, 
says that Kalki, whose main concern was 
to arouse people’s consciousness against 
colonial rule, sought to remind the peo¬ 
ple of their cultural heritage. Kalki’s writ¬ 
ings sought to instil pride in the greatness 
of Tamil language, literature, art, culture 
and valour. “Even after Independence, 
there is still a need to fall back on the cul¬ 
tural heritage. Kalld’s works perhaps con¬ 
tinue to serve that purpose” {Kanaiyazhi, 
August, 1999). 

Stating that Kalki was a social force, 
not an ordinary writer, writer D. 
Jayakanthan says, “In politics, literature, 
criticism of the arts and Tamil renais¬ 
sance, no other person has served as much 
as he did.” 


One of the criticisms against Kalki’s 
short stories was that they were propa¬ 
gandist, but Kalki, for whom writing was 
pm of political activity, a mobilisation 
ej^ise, was unconcerned about such 
crracism. If writing stories with a purpose 
^a^^ropagandist, he said, he did not 
wina being dubbed propagandist. 


Inspired by the national movement, he 
sought to instil patriotism in his readers 
and his stories did succeed in doing so. 
“He knew the art of creating interest in 
and writing convincingly on any subject,” 
observed Dr. M. Varadarajan, novelist 
and literary historian (History of Tamil 
Literature). “He understood the spirit 
and force of the spoken language and used 
it as a powerful medium for his writings.” 

Se. Ganesalingan, Sri Lankan Tamil 
writer, says that Kalki “democratised” lit¬ 
erature and enabled even the common 
people to appreciate it. In simple Tamil 
he judiciously blended humour and satire 
with real incidents. 

In writing historical fiction, Kalki was 
influenced by English novelists Sir 
Walter Scott and Lord Lytton and French 
novelists Victor Hugo and Alexandre 
Dumas, according to Sunda, Kalki’s 
biographer. 

Kalki’s early interest in listening to 
harikathakalakshepam (musical religious 
discourse) and his acquaintance with the 
pamphlets of Sri Larikan Tamil Hindu 
propagandist and scholar, Arumuga 
Navalar, helped him acquire the skill of 
story-telling. 

Kalki’s crusade against drink, 
untouchability, superstition, oppression 
ofwomen and many of the decadent prac¬ 
tices in Brahmin families of those days is 
testimony to his progressive thinking. 
Thiru Vi. Ka., veteran labour leader, and 
Raiaji (who took classes in socialism for 
jail-mates) imparted in him socialist 
ideals, according to some critics. Soorya, 
a character in his novel Alai Osai (The 
sound of the waves) belongs to the 
Socialist group in the Congress. “Soorya 
is none other than the author,” says 
Rajendran. 

Kalki considered Alai Osai, which 
was serialised in Kalki in 1948-49 and 
published as a book in 1963, as his best. 
The novel won for him the Sahitya 
Akademi award posthumously in 1936; 
it has for iQ backdrop the freedom strug¬ 
gle and deals with social reforms and pol¬ 
itics. His other social novels include 
Thyaga Bhoomi (The land of sacrifice) 
and Kalvanin Kadali (Bandit’s sweet¬ 
heart), both of which have been filmed. 
Thyaga Bhoomi, which has the salt satya- 
gr^a as its backdrop, dealt with women’s 
ri^ts and untouchability. It was seri¬ 
alised in Ananda Vikatarr, stills from the 
movie, which was being filmed at the 
same time, were used as iUustration. After 
a successful tun for six weeks, the film, 
directed by veteran K. Subrahmanyam, 
was banned by the colonial Government 


on the grounds that it inditeedy aroused 
the people to figftt for freedom. 

S. iCishnaswamy, film historian and 
son of Subrahmanyam, told Frontline 
that the film had a theme that was “extra¬ 
ordinarily revolutionary” for the period it 
covered; it represented the high water¬ 
mark of the liberation of Indian woman¬ 
hood. “The film combined the spirit of 
Indian womanhood with the spirit of 
national freedom,” said Krishnaswamy. 
According to Aranthai Narayanan, film 
critic, the film ranks on a par with the 
works of Satyajit Ray or Mrinal Sen in 
thematic as well as^iroduaion values. 
“Kalki’s dialogues were sharp, particular¬ 
ly in the court scene; the heroine’s offer 
to pay alimony to her husband who 
deserted her long back and wants to rejoin 
her, was revolutionary,” says Aranthai 
Narayanan. Krishnaswamy has made a 
teleserial of the story in Hindi with Bharat 
Bhushan in the key role. 

Parthiban Kanavu, Kalvanin Kadali 
and Poiman Karadu were also filmed. 
Kalki wrote the script and some lyrics for 
Meera, an^M.S. Subbulakshmi starrer. 

Kalki’s contribution to the cause of 
Tamil music is also noteworthy. He 
spearheaded a movement that wanted 
Carnatic musicians to include more 
Tamil songs in their concerts and com¬ 
posed a number of songs. His Tamil 
translation of Candhi’s autobiography. 
My Experiments with Truth, was pub¬ 
lished as Satya Sothanai. 

Kalki was in the midst of some con¬ 
troversies. One related to his response to 
an observation by a respectable writer that 
Subramanya Bharati was a “mahakavi”; 
although Kalki was a great admirer of the 
nationuist poet, he did not agree with this 
estimation. The other related to some 
contemporary writers’ charge of plagia¬ 
rism against Kalki. Kalki admitt^ that 
among his over 120 stories, the themes of 
some six or seven were adaptations. 

The release ofa postage stamp in hon¬ 
our of Kalki vras among the highlights of 
the centenary celebrations. Sometime 
ago, the Tamil Nadu Government 
announced the nationalisation of Kalki’s 
works; this will enable publishers to come 
out with reprints of his works. The cele¬ 
brations have already inspired' publica¬ 
tion of a number of new books, which 
include Kalki; Selected Stories by Penguin 
Books and Kajjei Kdlanjiyam by Vanathi 
Pathippagam, vdiich has published 
Kalki’s bwks ft>r decades. The Penguin 
book is an English translation of 12 select' 
ed short stories of Kalki by his grand¬ 
daughter Gowri Ranmarayan. ■ 


■ NUCIEAR ISSUES 


A mission for total safety 

Averting radiation leaks and ensuring total safety at nuclear power facilities are the principal goals of 
scientists and engineers at the Bhabha Atomic Research Centre. 


T.S. SUBRAMANIAH 

recently tn Trombay 

Rightfromdayonein the Bhabha Atomic 
Research Centre, safety has been one of 
the most important aspects of its pro¬ 
gramme. We look at safety not as an 
administrative process or review or regu¬ 
lation but as a scientific discipline. In the 
Department of Atomic Energy, safety u a 
comprehensive programme. From the 
cradle to the grave, sotosay, wehave tech¬ 
nologies in place not only to generate elec- 
^ tricity but to ensure safety. 

- Dr. Anil Kakodkar, Direaor, BARC. 

T here is a touch of pride in Dr. Anil 
Kakodkar’s voice as he outlines the 
total commitment to safety that drives 
scientists and engineers at the Bhabha 
Atomic Research Centre (BA162), 


Trombay, about 30 km from Mumbai. 
And as was made clear during a two-day 
visit to the laboratories and vast engi¬ 
neering halls at BARC, the pride is whol¬ 
ly justifiable. As part of their mission to 
ensure total safety, hundreds of scientists 
and engineers simulate a Loss of Coolant 
Accident in a nuclear reactor, study the 
effects of an earthquake-like situation, 
and build up a series of measures to ensure 
that radioactive releases into the atmos¬ 
phere from nuclear power stations are 
well below permissible limits. 

Safety is the watchword right from 
the stage of designing a nuclear reactor. 
Kakodl^, one of the foremost nuclear 
engineers in the countty, said, “Design of 
a nuclear reactor is one important aspect 
of safety. You have to evaluate the nor¬ 
mal and abnormal conditions under 
which a reactor will behave. Radiation 


protection is another important area (of 
safety).” 

Y.S.R. Prasad, Chairman and 
Managing Director, Nuclear Power 
Corporation of India Limited (NPC), 
defined safety in the nuclear field as 
“avoiding the release of radioactivity into 
the atmosphere”. The NPC operates 10 
nuclear power reactors, two each at 
Tarapur in Maharashtra, Rawatbhatta in 
Rajasthan, Kalpakkam in Tamil Nadu, 
Narora in Uttar Pradesh and Kakrapar in 
Gujarat. Prasad said, “In the 30 years 
since the Tarapur reactors were commis¬ 
sioned, we have had no incidents of 
release of radioactivity into the atmos¬ 
phere which has harmed people.” This 
safety culture is in no small measure due 
to the vision of Homi Bhabha, the found¬ 
ing father of India’s nuclear electricity 
programme. 

___ VIVEK BeNDHE 

Hm Modular Laboratory 
buIhUi^ at the Bhabha 
Atomle Roaoweh 
Contre proinlaoa in 
Trombay, naar Mumbai. 





Radiation in excess can damage the 
environment and affect human beings. 
What is more, radiation cannot be seen. 
However, although in the public mind, 
radiation and radioactive materials arc 
associated with nuclear reactors alone, 
the fact remains that radiation is always 
present in the atmosphere. It is also used 
in medicine for treatment of cancer. 
Radioactive materials such as uranium, 
thorium, radium and potassium are pre¬ 
sent on land, in sea, in the air and even 
in human bodies. The human body con¬ 
tains potassium-40, which emits radia¬ 
tion. Cosmic radiation is also constandy 
streaming towards the earth from outer 
space. 

When the Depanment of Atomic 
Energy (DAE) was created in August 
1954, Bhabha mandated that the Atomic 
Ener^ Establishment (AEET) should 
handle radiation in such a manner that it 
caused no harm to people and to the envi¬ 
ronment. He stipulated that standards 
should be so set that others could be asked 
to emulate them. 

Dr. Umesh C. Mishra, Director, 
Health, Safety and Environment Group, 
BARC, said that Bhabha’s mandate had 
been followed “in letter and spirit”. Thus, 
unlike in most nuclear countries, he said, 
in India, environmental surveillance is 


its for the public set by the Intemadonal 
Commission on Radioiogical Proteaion. 

The ESLs collea samples of drinking 
water, food items, air, sea water, goat’s 
thyroid, and so on firom a number ofloca- 
tions over a radius of 30 km ail through 
the year. (Goat’s thyroid is a sensitive bio¬ 
marker for the presence of even extreme¬ 
ly low levels of iodine-131 in the 
environment.) In addition, the scientists 
routinely sample the atmosphere for tri¬ 
tium or estimated particulate activity. 
Grass is analysed for deposited radionu¬ 
clides. 

All the ESLs report to Mishra. His 
group comprising more than 500 scien¬ 
tists is responsible for providing radiation 
protection services for all the DAE units, 
covering the entire nuclear fuel cycle, and 
all radiation users in the country, includ¬ 
ing industrial, agricultural, medical and 
research installations. 

The ESLs, said Mishra, collect data 
throughout the life of the plant so as to 
be able to detect any degradation in the 
environment. No facility in India has so 
far been decommissioned, but even if one 
were, the ESL would continue to remain 
fimctional so that the results of the 
decommissioning can be known, said 
Mishra. 

These ESLs, situated in the residen- 


undertaken even before a nuclear facility 
starts ftmetioning. “We established a 
chain of Environment Survey 
Laboratories (ESL) at all major nuclear 
sites long before any statutory regulations 
were esublished by government :^n- 

• n 

acs. 

ESLs were esublished several years 
before the reactors at Tarapur, 
Rawatbhana, Kalpakkam, Narora and 


tial colonies of nuclear facilities, are open 
to the public. “Initially, an impression 
that we are secretive gained ground. But 
it was never our intention,” Mishra said. 
The dau collected by the ESLs, he added, 
were available to the public too. 
University students use it forproject work 
and some are trained there. 

Mishra noted that while in many 
other countries, radiation protection per- 


Kakrapar attained criticality. There is also 
an ESL at Jaduguda, Bihar, where the 
Uranium Corporation of India Limited 
(UCIL) has its complex for mining and 
processing natural uranium (Frontline, 
September 10). 

The ESLs study samples of soil, grass, 
plants, milk, water, fish, 
crabs, and so on, around 
the site of the nuclear •_ •_ _ 
power plants and collea 
dau about the baseline IIMMI 

radioaaivity before the |||0 i| 

reaaors start generating UamI | 

elec^ty. Ae ESLs « 

hav(?%pt up with the til# fOUIMl 

tip en and have sute-of- of ImHo* 

the-art equipment and 
talented scientists to 
. ensure compliance with 
radiation exposure lim- mmmnm 


sonnel were drawn from among, or 
reported to, employees in the nuclear 
plants concerned, in India they reported 
to the Health, Safety and Environment 
Group. “This mearu we do not compro¬ 
mise on safety,” he added. 


Hm safMy cuRura 
is In no small 
moasuro duo 
to tho vision of 
Homl Bhabha, 
tho founding fathor 
of Imfla’s nueloar 
olootrlelty , 
progvammo. 


I F radiation is released 
from a nudear plant 
and it warrants immedi¬ 
ate action, the Atomic 
Energy Remilatory 
Board (AERB) is 
informed. The AERB, 
the watchdog body for 
nudear installations, 
lays down safety polides 
and standards cotmea- 
ed with die appHcadon 
tS . tadiadon and 
radioisotopes. Its Safety 
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RatUadon Safety Systems Division 
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tt levds of radiation.’' Abani said wt 


the simuladon had shotived that at 
Kalpakkam in Tamil Nadu, where the 
Madras Atomic Power Sution is kxiat* 


ed, “thcie Is no (dangerous) level of 
radladtm”. 


The helicopter is an Aerial Gamma 
Spectromew System (AG^), devel¬ 
op^ 1^ BARC' It has two sophistical' 
ed instruments a global p<»idoniog 
syston (GPS) and a gamma spectrom¬ 
eter. In the event of a tadiadon enKt- 


geiKy, the AGSS hdps assess the 
sevens of the accident and the extent 
of the (feposited actmty oVet die atea. 
Ot. K.S. Pndeepkiui^, officer-in- 
chatge, Site Emomey Contdd 
Centre, RSSD, saitb *If mere is any 
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Review Committee reviews all safety 
aspects of nuclear operadons under the 
DAE; the execudve funedons in respect 
of the impiemenudon of safety test widi 
the Heaim Physics Dmsion of BARC 
Mishra said, “We report our findii^ 
to the AERB, which will dedde whether 
it is safe to continue the operadon of the 
plant” , , 

Eveiy nuclear power sudon has a 
Health Physics Unit which keeps tabs on 
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was laid on re-training per¬ 
sonnel. In key installations 
such as power reactors, 
research reactors and fuel 
reprocessing plants, only 
certified health physicists 
who qualified in written 
examinations, plant-related 
check-lists and interviews 
were recruited. This applied 
to both radiation protection 
workers and plant person¬ 
nel. Regular training cours¬ 
es were held on radiation 
protection. “We have tal¬ 
ented manpower. This is a 
big asset,” Mishra said. 
Brides, only qualified engi¬ 
neers were recruited for 
operating the reaaors. 

According to Dr. Ashok 
Mohan, Technical Advisor 
to Chairman, Atomic 
Energy Commission, re¬ 
training and movement o^ 
qualified personnel from 
one nuclear power station 
to another had an impor¬ 
tant bearing on safety. 

Radiation may have two 
kinds of harmful effects - 
somatic and genetic. The 
former affects only the indi¬ 
vidual concerned; the latter 
affects the children of the 
individual too. Mishra sud 
that there were many mis¬ 
givings that exposure to radi¬ 
ation could lead to genetic 
deformities. He added: 
“This is not possible. This 
type of dose cannot be deliv¬ 
ered... Even occupational 
radiation workers (in hospi¬ 
tals) receive only small doses 
and are always monitored. 
We have not observed any 
deformities of any type - 
either somatic or genetic- in 
our occupational workers or 
their children.” 

Ashok Mohan said that 


adverse impact of radiation on worken in 
the nuclear industry in our country.” 

Data is maintained about doctora and 
nurses who administer radiation therapy 
to oncer patients in hospitals run by the 
D Exercises are run on machines with 
th> help of dosimeters to see whether the 

g amount of radiation is delWeted. 
UCLEAR power stations condua 
three types of emergency exercises: 
; emergency, site emergency and off¬ 


site emerMncy. Unless these drills are 
conducted to check the preparedness of 
the staff, the AERB will not giveanudear 
power station the operating certificate. 

Plant emergency is a localised emer¬ 
gency, whereas site emergency extends 
over the campus of the station. Off-site 
emergency is a much b^ger exercise; it 
coven the public domain over a radius of 
16 km and is conducted every two years. 

Mishra said that particular emphasis 


die DAE had inherited a system where 
there were no limits to safety procedures. 
“We do not stop just because it does not 
look probable. As technology is improving 
systems are improving The whole philos¬ 
ophy is that Re should try a litde more.” ■ 

TMe l» tiM MMNKf aitM* bi a 
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■ INTEUECTUAL PROPERTY RIGHTS 


.For safeguards against bio-piracy 

Governments of developing countries must recognise the urgency to protect their biological wealth 
and tackle the issue of a soft patent regime at the global review meeting of TRIPS at Seattle. 


BIPLAir DASGUPTA 


W EEK after week there are reports of 
the patenting of some Indian plant 
variety or the other by multinational <^ri- 
business companies. First, it was the 
patent on necm and its several uses, then 
came hatdi (turmeric), followed by bas 
mati, karela (bitter gourd), kalajira (black 
cumin seeds, brinj^... Most of these have 
been an integral part of traditional sys- 
V terns of medicine in India, evolved over 
"centuries mainly by small village com¬ 
munities. The medicinal and other use- 
ftil properties of most of these plants and 
their many varieties were widely known, 
although these were not properly docu¬ 
mented in most cases. There was no bar 
on access to such traditional knowledge 
and no individual or company, far less a 
foreign one, thought of obtaining private 
rights on the use of these varieties. 

The multinational companies 


(MNCs) began to scour poor countries in 
April 1994, when, following the signing 
of the Marrakesh i^reement, particular¬ 
ly the TRIPS (Tratk-Related Aspects of 
Intellectual Property Rights) component, 
countries which were a party to the agrce- 




ment were asked to protect (read indi¬ 
vidualise) their plant varieties by means 
of patent legislation. Time-bound pro¬ 
prietary rights began to be bestowed on 
individuals or companies instead of on the 
communities with a traditional knowl¬ 
edge base. Since patent implies the exclu¬ 
sion of othen from IPRs, only the 
patent-holder is legally authorised to pro¬ 
duce or to regulate production by selling, 
leasing or mortgaging such rights. 
Anyone producing those products with¬ 
out the permission of the patent-holder, 
obtained in exchange of a fee or royalty, 
would be violating the holder’s legal 


rights. 

Patent rights have been internation¬ 
alised, This was one of the major features 
of the TRIPS s^reement. Every member- 
country of the World Trade Organisation 
(WTO), which was established in January 
1995 in order to monitor the implemen¬ 
tation of the Marrakesh Agreement, had 
to recast its patent law in line with the 
global patent regime as ordained in the 
agreement, within a given time-fiame. 
The poor countries were given a deadline 
of end-1999 to modify their laws, while 
pharmaceutical and agro-chemical indus¬ 
tries were given another five years. But 
that was no more than a formal conces¬ 
sion devoid of substance. The time agreed 
upon was 2005, along with the ‘transito¬ 
ry rules’ regarding Exclusive Marketing 
Rights (EM Rs). A precondition for WTO 
membership was agreeing to the EMRs of 
companies that had patented their prod¬ 
ucts during the transitional period, the 
transitional period being the time 


A basmatl rice crop In Andhra Pradosh. A Texas-based company, which has patented a variety of the rice, now even has the 
right to exclude Indigenous basmatl horn the Indian market unless K Is patented as a product distinct from or produced 
through a different process from that of the company's product. 



between obtaining WTO membership 
(1994 in the case of India) and overhaul¬ 
ing the patent legislation in line with the 
global format (2000 in the case of India 
in general and 2005 in the case of phar¬ 
maceuticals). Such transitional rights 
were not to be questioned by national 
patent laws. 

The modus operandi of the MNCs has 
been to collect the plant varieties and their 
germplasms from poor countries in order 
to cross-breed them with other varieties, 
and claim that they had invented some¬ 
thing novel, non-obvious and of practical 
use (which are the requirements for 
acquiring patent rights), and then to 
patent them in their own countries or in 
any other country of their choice. 
Patenting a product in the United States 
or Burkino Faso or Burundi is as good as 
patenting it in Calcutta. 

A typical example has been the 
patenting of basmati by Rictec, a Texas- 
based firm which, after collecting speci¬ 
mens from India and Pakistan and 
experimenting and cross-breeding them 
with other varieties, eventually patented 
them: first as Texmati, then as f^hmati, 


documentary evidence. Such documents 
are hard to come by in India. Unlike in 
the case of China or the Arab countries, 
India is not known to have had a system¬ 
atic method of documentation. Without 
documents a patent application cannot be 
challenged in a foreign court on the 
ground of “prior art”. 

Another method is to counter TRIPS 
with the United Nations Convention on 
Biodiversity (CBD), which was signed by 
170 countries in 1993, as against 150 sig¬ 
natories for TRIPS. TTie CBD recognis¬ 
es the collective rights of the vmage 
communities, and not those of individu¬ 
als or companies. It further decrees that 
a rich country’s demand for patent rights 
should not be at the cost of the overrid¬ 
ing need for the conservation of plant 
diversity. It was possible for India to insist 
that both TRIPS and the CBD, one 
insisting on conformity and the other on 
diversity, cannot be right at the same 
time. Unfortunately, such arguments 
have not been fruitfully deployed by the 
Indian government in international 
negotiations to counter patentability, 
and as a result, individualisation of plant 


P ERHAPS there are better ways of pre¬ 
venting this poaching that has been 
going on for five years. But no govern¬ 
ment in power in India appears to have 
been concerned enough about the 
urgency of protecting the biological ' 
w^th. Some^ing nee^ to be done now, 
and &st. The rich countries, poor in bio¬ 
logical resources, are keen to gain a time- 
bound monopoly on India’s biological 
wealth. 

Article 27(3)(b) ofTRIPS provides an 
option for patenting, that is, by way of sui 
genens or a combination of patent and sm 
generis. Sm genens IS different from 
patenting but serves the same purpose of 
‘protecting’ plant varieties. Generous 
though it appears at first glance, it is anal¬ 
ogous to a patent in its essential features. 
The intent is the same as patenting, thit 
is, privatising rights over plant varieties, 
but where the recording of rights would 
be simpler and less formal. Sui generis that 
India has in mind is UPOV (International ^ 
Plant Breeders’ Rights Convention), a *' 
soft patent regime that has its origins in 
an international convention in 1961 and 
was supported by 37 countries. UPOV 


and Rnally as Basamati. Rictec is claim¬ 
ing novelty because its Basamati, 
although identical in taste to the sought- 
after rice variety produced in India and 
Pakistan, has been produced by following 
a different method and in a different ter¬ 
rain. And as such, with the passage of the 
EMR legislation early this year, the com¬ 
pany is, legally and effectively, the owner 
of basamati. This ownership right has 
been instandy recognised by WTO 
members. They now have even the 
right to exclude indigenous basmati | 
from the Indian market unless it is 
patented as a product distinct from 
the variety patented by the Texas- 
based company or as one that is 
identical but has been produced 
through a different process. Under 
the lIUPS ^reement, the onus of I 
pro\nding this is now on the Indian 
or Pakistani basmad producer. 


This emphasis on the collective right 
of village communides can be taken a step 
further by arguing that the government, 
as the guardian of numerous village com¬ 
munides, should be permitted to exercise 
proprietary rights on their behalf. Such a 
step is legally feasible and defensible, and 
would have the additional advantage of 
proteedng plant varieties. Once the sov¬ 


No government In power 
In India appears to have been 
concerned enough about tiie 
urgency of protecting the 
biological wealth.... The rich 
countries, poor In biological 
resources, are keen to gain a 
time-bound monopoly on 
India’s biological wealfdi. 


O NE way of combating the 
menace of bio-piracy is by challeng¬ 
ing the patent claims by MNCs in the 
courts of the rich countries. On the 
turmeric patent, the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research (CSIR) 
won a ^tde. But such legal battles ate 
expensive and time-consuming, and not 
eaK|c)fight in each and every case. The 
nMPttfttculty, even assuming that the 
juql^ system is neutral, is that courts in 
the o^eloped countries rely mainly on 


ereign right of a government over the bio¬ 
logical w^th or a country is recognised, 
one can go even further and prepare an 
inventory of Indian flora, paidcululy the 
8,000 medicinal plants targeted by the 
MNCs, and get those patented before the 
companies gain access to them. This is the 
commonsenseapptoach to saving biolog¬ 
ical resources mm luddng predators, 
rather than engining in.cosdy and risky 
legal batdes ih foreign courts, / 


has three versions: the original 1961 ver¬ 
sion and two more that were formulated 
in 1978and 1991. Of these, only the 1991 
version remains. 

A major criticism of UPOV is that it 
is more concerned about protecting the 
interests of the plant breeder than the 
farmer. In its 1991 version the rights of 
villsge communities have been ignored, 
as also the right of re-use and exchange of 
seeds, while the breeder has been 
given the right to seize the harvest of < 
I the firmer should he fail to pay roy¬ 
alty for the use of seeds. 

Further, given its insistence on 
stability and uniformity, an ordi¬ 
nary farmer would not be able to get 
the seeds developed by him regis¬ 
tered, while the seed market would 
I be dominated by MNCs engaged in 
a^i-business, such as Monsanto (see 
separate story). The MNCs, it is 
feared, may use genedc information 
obtained from fiumlands without 
paying any fee to the fiumer to develop 
se^ and register them under UPOV, 
and then sell them at a high price badt to 
farmers and those who supplied the 
genetic information. This has revealed 
another serious dichotomy. The rich 
coiuitries insist on the recognition of ^ 

t and tluir germplasms that are 
mainly in the countries at 
the common heritage of mankind, access 
to which should be open and liree. But at 





At a gone bank in Brunswick, Germany. 


the same rime they have no qualms about 
selling at a high price plant varieties and 
products they pr^uce (and patent) ftpri 
those countries 

Biodiversity legislation likely to be 
passed in India in a year gives MNCs easy 
access to biological resources for a fee to 
be paid to the community in the name of 
‘benefit-sharing’ The idea of benefit¬ 
sharing makes no sense in an unequal 
world with the MNQ on the one side and 
|( the communities, not having the faintest 
idea of the economic price of their 
resources, on the other It is more than 
likely that by paying a negligible amount 
MNCs would seize the right of 'bio- 
prospeauig’, and arrogate to themselves 
the rights of these communities Non¬ 
governmental organisauon activists such 
as Vandana Shiva fear that in the long run, 
this benefit-sharing would force India to 
pay out a great deal more in the form of 
royalties to buy those plant varieties now 
patented elsewhere chan what the coun* 
tty would obtam foom such paltry ‘com¬ 
pensations’ Although this legislation is 
purported to conform to the CBD, it does 
not exfdiatly recognise indigenous 
knowiet^t nor docs it recognise village 
commumties. It only talks about‘persons’ 

I with tdfom benefits would have to be 
shared by the compaues. TTus Iraisiation 
is likely to ootne in conflict with me exist- 
ing taws rdadi^ to ttadicionai ittanm- 
ment practices in areas inhabitecTby me 


Scheduled Tribes and with the 
Constitution (73rd Amendment) relating 
to local bodies 

Article 27(3)(b) of TRIPS, incorpo¬ 
rating the provision foi sut generis, will be 
one of the major items on the agenda at 
the global review of TRIPS at Seattle in 
November 1999 If the governments of 
the poor countnes are united in their 
resolve, they can induce the rich countries 
to accept a wide definition of sut generis 
that recognises indigenous knowledge 
and community rights and moves away 
for the soft patent format of UPOV If 
they fail, it is more than likely that even 
this mild provision ofrui^mmi would be 
taken away and all the plant varieties 
would be required to be patented 

On the issue of patentability, India 
seems to have missed a major opportuni¬ 
ty on May 11, 1998, the day a nuclear 
device was exploded at Pokhran Until 
that day, the European Parliament had no 
lemslation on patenting of life forms 
Although since the Marrakesh 
Agreement, European governments were 
under pressure from biotechnology and 
genetic engineenng firms to move 
towards a patent regime, the Green and 
Left parties and a large section of the 
Soaal Democrats in various countries 
took the view that life was not patentable 
During the fiist reading in the European 
Parliament of the draft bill on patent on 
biotedinology, an amendment was 


^ movea oy 
I forces against bio-piracy 
Tins bill required the 
apphcant for patent 
ri^ts to disclose fully the 
source of its genetic mate¬ 
rial, and also to declare 
that such material had 
been taken out of its 
country of origin Had 
this amendment been 
passed, it would have 
been possible for India to 
bring forward a corre¬ 
sponding legislation that 
would have effectively 
prevented the poaching 
of biological resources 
More important, Europe 
would have become a 
powerful ally of India on 
this issue and it would 
have been possible to 
bring pressure on the 
U S and Japan in Seattle 
to incorporate such pro¬ 
visions in their respective 
laws 


W HEN this writer, along with Indita 
Jaisingh, Senior Advocate in the 
Supreme Court, went to Brussels at the 
invitation of some NGOs, and met sev¬ 
eral members of the European 
Parliament, their impression was that a 
strong intervention from the poor coun¬ 
tries, led preferably jointly by India and 
Pakistan, could tilt the balance in favour 
of this amendment on bio-piracy, as the 
difference between the two sides was not 
big. It was a matter of just 30 votes The 
author arranged to send urgent fax mes¬ 
sages to the Ministers concerned, with the 
help of the Indian Ambassador, urging 
immediate and strong intervention as 
time was running out When he returned 
to India on May 9, the Ministers con¬ 
cerned confirmed that they had received 
the messages and were in agreement with 
the author, but during the intervening 10 
crucial days nothing concrete had taken 
place Action taken by the Ministries was 
too late to have any effect on the deliber¬ 
ations at the European Parliament on 
May 11, the dy the biotechnology bill, 
without any saf^uards a^nst bio-pira- 
cy, was adopted. Rather than make com¬ 
mon cause with Pakistan on basmati, the 
government’s preoccupation at that time 
was with Pokhran-II ■ 
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■ INTELLECTUAL PROPEITY RIGHTS 


For an alternative patents regime 

There is a strong case for the revision of the TRIPS agreement concerning the protection of plant 
varieties, drawing lessons from India with regard to the development of a sui generis 


PHILIPPE CUllET 


T he agreement on Trade-Related 
Aspects of Intellectual Property 
Rights (TRIPS), one of the treaties 
administered by the World Trade 
Organisation fVCTO), has been a subject 
of controversy in India. Membership of 
the WTO and the ratification of TRIPS 
have significant implications for develop¬ 
ing countries. Public awareness about the 
implications ofTRIPS with regard to bio- 
piracy heightened following the patent¬ 
ing in some countries of neem and its 
various properties and the application for 
a patent on some medicinal properties of 
haUi (turmeric) in the United States, 
which was turned down after a review. 

The WTO ministerial conference 
slated for November 1999 in Seattle, 
whose member-states are to decide on the 
launch of a new round of trade negotia¬ 
tions, will raise the stakes once again. 
More significant is the fact that India has 
to prepare for the implementation of 
TRIPS and initiate a broad debate on the 
issue since any legislation to protect a 
plant variety should, theoretically, be 
adopted before the year-end. The issue of 
protection of plant varieties has received 
a fair degree of attention. Arid a fresh look 
at the provisions concerning plant vari¬ 
eties and the responses being proposed in 
India is in order. 

TRIPS provides for the availability of 
patents for inventions, whether they are 
products or processes, in all fields of tech¬ 
nology. Member-states can restrict 
patentability to some cases. For instance, 
they can exdude plants and animals from 
patentability. But TRIPS mandates the 
introduaion of a form of l^al protection 
on plant varieties. Member-countries 
have the liberty to “provide for the pro¬ 
tection of plant varieties either by patents 
or by an enective sui generis system or by 
any combination thereor (Artide 
27«$-b)- This constitutes one of the few 
arAb where countries are given some mar- 
appreciation in devising a protec¬ 
tion system. 


There has traditionally been no legal 
protection for plant varieties in India or 
at the international level. Seeds were, for 
instance, exchanged among farmers and 
countries on the basis of the principle that 
the means of enhancement of food secu¬ 
rity should not fidl into the domain of 
commercial interests. This free sharing of 
knowledge has in no way hampered the 
development of new plant varieties or 
agricultural research. Indeed, the hybrid 
varieties of the Green Revolution, cele¬ 






brated as the ultimate solution to the chal¬ 
lenges of improving food availability per 
capita, were developed entirely on the 
basis of free access to and free sharing of 
knowledge pertaining to biological 
resources. 

In Europe and in North America, the 
principle of free access to information has 
been progressively restricted following 
pressure from the private seaor for the 
establishment of a system of private prop¬ 
erty rights. This has been concomitant 
with the decline of agriculture as a sub¬ 
sistence activity and the overall commer¬ 
cialisation of the primary sector. In India, 
socio-economic conditions differ dra¬ 
matically from those obtaining in the 
countries that are part of the Organisation 
for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD). The primary sec¬ 
tor still constitutes more than a quarter of 
the gross domestic produa (GDP) and 
employs about two-thirds of the workiiu 
population. Further, agriculture is still 
mainly a subsistence activity. The current 
Patents Act reflects both the traditional 
practices of free exchange and the socio¬ 
economic conditions of the country. It 
provides, for instance, that methods of 
agriculture or horticulture cannot be 
patented. Further, in the case of sub¬ 
stances intended for use as food, it restricts 
patentability to the process and provides 
for a shorter duration of the rights. 

The TRIPS agreement broadly 
reflects the current 1^ situation in the 
OECD countdes. It dius impo^ a sig¬ 


nificant burden of adaptation on coun¬ 
tries such as India. In a few cases, it allows 
member-states the liberty to determine 
the form of protectionr(as in the case of 
plant variety) they want to adopt. In fields 
such as pharmaceuticals, patent protec¬ 
tion is compulsory. If the new r^me 
seems inappropriate to the local situation 
in India, the only remedy is to lobby for 
a change in the agreement or for India’s 
withdrawal from the WTO. 

Here the focus is on the current pro¬ 
posals at the governmental and non-gov¬ 
ernmental levels concerning the 
development of a sui generis system. All 
these propo^s fall short of constituting 
appropriate alternatives for India. Efforts 
should be directed at the development of 
such an alternative. While fighting 







patents and working towards a reform of 
the WTO agreements can be pursued in 
the long term, it is of utmost importance 
to use the scope provided in the treaties. 

I 'T^HE government has for the past sev- 
X era! years been in the process of draft¬ 
ing a Plant Variety Protection and 
Farmers’ Rights Act, which is to consti¬ 
tute a direct response to the TRIPS agree¬ 
ment. The draft mainly focusses on the 
definition of formal plant breeders’ rights 
and follows closely on the model of the 
International Convention for the 
Protection of New Varieties of Plants 
(UPOV Convention). The UPOV 
Convention specifically seeb to develop 
plant breeders’ rights. Patents and plant 
breeders’ rights are conceptually similar 
Both seek to give the private sector incen 
tives to enter the seed business. Plant 
breeders’ rights are, however, less firm 
than patents and provide some exceptions 
to breeders’ rights in fevour of farmers. 

f The draft Act provides, as in the case 
of the UPOV Convention, that protec¬ 
tion will be available only for varieties that 


conform to the criteria of novelty, dis¬ 
tinctness, uniformity and subility. 
Further, the draft explicitly states that, in 
order to be proteara, the ‘new variety’ 
must be clearly distinct by at least one 
essential characteristic from wild relatives 
and tradiuonal cultivars. In this sense, it 
IS geared to providing incentives to the 
private sector to engage in the seed busi¬ 
ness. 

Although the title suggests that the 
Act also provides for farmers’ rights, it 
focusses on plant breeders’ rights, which 
are inherently incapable of recognising 
farmers as breeders. Farmers are seen as 
cultivators and managers of agro-biodi¬ 
versity, whose varieties cannot be pro¬ 
tected under the Act. At the most, formers 
are granted the rights to save, use, 
exchange, share and sell the produce of a 
protected variety. These do not constitute 
novel rights but rather drastically restrict 
existing rights. 

ON-GOVERNMENTAL activists 
have been active in the field of plant 
variety protection. Their efforts have 



A cryoilwservatlon facility and biotechnology laboratory at the Tropical Botanical 
Garden and Research Institute near Thiruvananthapuram. 



focussed on both practical activities and 
policy development. Significant attention 
has been devoted to the setting up of bio¬ 
diversity registers for benefit-sharing and 
in order to develop alternative legislative 
frameworb. 

Biodiversity registers 

Biodiversity registers have been pro¬ 
posed partly to fight patent applications. 
The process has been promoted on a large 
scale by the Centre for Ecological Sciences 
in Bangalore but has also been undertak¬ 
en independently, as in Pattuvam village 
in Kannur district of Kerala. 

The idea is to document existing plant 
and animal species and knowledge relat¬ 
ing to these resources. This can then be 
used to show that a given patent applica¬ 
tion uses information which is dready 
part of the common body of knowledge 
in use in a given community or in the 
country in general. This is enough to 
defeat a patent application since the 
patents system is premised on rewarding 
‘inventions’. 

Biodiversity registers are of great 
importance in fighting unwarranted 
patents However, they do not contribute 
to the development of an alternative to 
the parents system as they are conceived 
exclusively as a defensive strategy against 
patents. They serve to show that the 
knowledge already exists and thus cannot 
be patented, but do not provide any other 
form of protection for this existing knowl¬ 
edge. 

Betialit-ahartng 

As a corollary to the setting up of bio¬ 
diversity registers, the concept of benefit¬ 
sharing has been put forward. Its 
proponents include, for instance, the 
M.S. Swaminathan Research Foundation 
in Chennai Benefit-sharing is directly 
linked to the idea that the knowledge of 
formers and local communities is not sus¬ 
ceptible to fulfilling patenting criteria or 
even that it should not be included in the 
patent system. It thus seeb simply to pro¬ 
vide a form of monetary compensation for 
the use of local petmle’s knowledge. The 
concept of benefit-sharing has been 
enshrined in the proposed Biological 
Diversity Act, whitm provides that the 
national biodiversity fund shall be 
utilised, for instance, for “channelling 
benefits to the conservers of biologic^ 
resources, creators and holders of knowl¬ 
edge”. There is no hint that the creators 
and holders of knowledge may be the 
owners of these r^ources and should thus 
have the right to determine whether they 


want to sell and at what price. 

Overall, benefit-sharing constitutes a 
useful strategy to mitigate some of the 
undesirable impacts of parents on biolog¬ 
ical resources for current holders of bio¬ 
diversity-related knowledge. Without 
benefit-sharing, such knowledge may be 
‘taken’ from its current holders without 
any form of acknowledgement or com- 
piensation. However, benefit-sharing 
does not coninbute to the definition of 
an alternative regime to patents. Indeed, 
while It seeks to limit the impact of the 
introduction of patents in the field of bio¬ 
logical resources, it does not seek to pro¬ 
vide any rights to current holders of 
knowledge. In this sense, it assumes that 
local people do not have intellectual prop¬ 
erty rights (IPRs) over their knowledge 
and that a monetary reward constitutes a 
sufficient compensation. Further, bene¬ 
fit-sharing IS not necessarily a practical or 
desirable solution since there are many 
instances where the source of the materi¬ 
als u.sed is very difficult to trace to a par¬ 
ticular community, region or even 
country. This is because most people 
around the world depend to a large extent 
on plants which are originally from other 
areas for some of their staple food. Since 
centuries may have passed since the first 
transfers took place, it is hardly feasible to 
trace the variety to its original source even 
if this was deemed to be desirable. 

The dangers of benefit-sharing are 
also illustrated by what is seen by some as 
a model benefit-sharing transaction. In 
the case of Aarogyappadia, the Tropical 
Botanical Garden and Research Institute 
near Thiruvananthapuram decided uni¬ 
laterally that the manufticturer of the drug 
award the Kani tribe, who shared their 
knowledge of the anti-fatigue properties 
of the plant, 50 per cent of the licence fee 
and royalty. If the percentage awarded to 
the Kanis is high, this transaction involves 
the transfer of the IPRs of the Kanis to 
the institute. While the monetary com¬ 
pensation is welcome, the rights should 
stay with the first holders of the knowl¬ 
edge. 

Community IPRs 

It has also been suggested that India 
should develop legislation which would 
extend the circle of potential holders of 

i iatents and make patents available to 
ocai communities. Proposals by the 
Research Foundation for Science, 
Techn' logy and Natural Resources 
Po% New Delhi, and by K. Abdul 
Lathm »f Kozhikode have b^n circular-,, 
ed. munity intellectual property 
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rights are premised on the idea that the 
current patents system only recognises the 
northern industrial model of innovation. 
The idea is therefore to foster intellectu¬ 
al property laws which recognise the more 
informal, communal system of innova¬ 
tion through which farmers and indige¬ 
nous communities produce, select, 
improve and breed a diversity of crop and 
livestock varieties. 

These proposals are significant inso¬ 
far as they seek to give local holders of 
knowledge actual property rights. 
However, they do not constitute appro¬ 
priate models for the development of an 
alternative to the patents system. This is 
due to the very nature of patents as 
monopoly rights, which cannot reward 
several actors. By granting local commu¬ 
nities the right to seek patents, they are 
put on a par with any private company 
which is in this business. This implies that 
even if farmers manage to patent some of 
their innovations, they are bound to lose 
out in the long run since private compa¬ 
nies will always be able to innovate faster 
than them. 

All the proposals reviewed focus on 
fighting patents. However, the TRIPS 
agreement does allow for an alternative 
form of protection for plant varieties. 

Towards an altamativa system 

Exclusion of patents in agriculture has 
traditionally been premised on elements 
of public morality, the need to foster 
innovations at ail levels from the smallest 
fiirmer to multinational companies and 
the need to restrict the commercialisation 
of sectors dealing with the most basic 
needs of humankind, such as food and 
healthcare. While these characteristics are 
valid even today, TRIPS now requires the 
introduction of a form of plant variety 
protection. 

The introduaion of patents in agri¬ 
culture should be avoided in the current 
socio-economic context characterised by 
the existence of a variety of aaors invtdved 
in agricultural management and agficui- 
tural innovations. Patents are by defini¬ 
tion incapable of apportioning benefits in 
a manner that fits this reality since the 
grant of a patent implies that the patentee 
derives all the benefits associated with the 
invention. Patents also have the undesir¬ 
able side-effea of implying that all knowl¬ 
edge which is not patented is in the public 
domain and dius freely available. Any 
knowledge whidi cannot be protected 1^ 
patmts b^uSe it is not ‘state-of-the-art^ 
is thut depriwd of protection. Hiis 
is very unfortunate because if ^ves the 




impression that the work of the managers 
of biodiversity is devoid of value while the 
work carried out in laboratories is the only 
one which adds value to the final produa. 
Finally, patent rights are not known to fos¬ 
ter the conservation or sustainable use of ’ 
biological diversity. 

Current proposals clearly do not con¬ 
stitute a fiill alternative to patents. The 
plant variety legislation is closely modelled 
on the UPOV Convention and recognis¬ 
es plant breeders’ rights which are, like 
patents, monopoly rights meant to fester 
the involvement of the private sector in the 
seed industry. Some or the other propos¬ 
als are extremely interesting in the context 
of a patent regime but do not contribute 
to the development of an alternative. 
Clearly, India should develop an alterna¬ 
tive system, notone modelled after UPOV. 
The UPOV system was developed by 
European countries at a time when subsis¬ 
tence agriculture had already mostly dis¬ 
appeared and when an overwhelming 
percentage of the population did not work 
in the primary seaor anymore. These con¬ 
ditions do not obtain in India. 

An alternative regime should have 
some of these charaaeristics; First, it 
should provide for the establishment of 
property rights for ail actors involved in 
agricultural management and seed 
improvement. To this end, it should aim 
at protecting not only the interests of cor¬ 
porate biotechnology firms and seed com¬ 
panies, as is the case with patents and 
plant breeders' rights but also the inter¬ 
ests of fermers, who are among the major 
seed producers in India. One solution 
would be to provide a two-pronged recog¬ 
nition of commercial breeden’ rights and 
farmers’ rights, a proposal made at the 
international level a decade ago but which 
is still being discussed. Concerning ferm- 
ers, the aim should be to protect farmers’ 
current techniques or varieties and to 
allow them to derive benefits ftom any 
improvements they will carry out. 

Secondly, the system should provide 
fer non-monopoly rights. This diteedy 
derives from the fact that various aaors 
contribute to agricultural innovation and 
that each of them should be entided to 
property rights over dieir invendons, 
whedrer they are state-of-the-art or not 
This would, fer instance, imply that while 
commercial breeden can have the right to 
maiket their miedes, farmer-brmers ' 
can at die same dme have the ri^t to use 
their own variedes, exchange mem and 
sen them. In this framework, difietent 
property r^ts systems exist side tw side. 

A non-monopoly system implies tmt no 
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Monsanto, again 

Questions raised by the plasmids import controversy refuse 
to go awoy. 
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single entity derives all the benefits asso¬ 
ciated with agiven invention and that var¬ 
ious inventors can have concurrent rights. 

Thirdly, an alternative regime should 
recognise the fact that not all inventors 
I ,eek to commercialise their knowledge. 
Indeed, one of the major shortcomings of 
the patent system is the assumption that 
the only incentive for innovation is the 
possibility of commercialising an inven¬ 
tion and receiving monetary returns from 
it. Some burners may try to take advan¬ 
tage of the possibility of commercialising 
their knowledge, while others may not. 
This feet should therefore be recognised 
in the proposed framework. 

Fourthly, the TRIPS agreement 
requites that the alternative system should 
be ‘effective’. This should not be under¬ 
stood as implying only the existence uf 
legal enforcement procedures but should 
be understood in a broader context. 
While the WTO has assumed dispropor¬ 
tionate importance in international rela- 
^ lions partly because of the existence of a 
stringent dispute settlement system, plant 
variety protection is not regulated exclu¬ 
sively in TRIPS. Therefore, it is impera¬ 
tive that an alternative system be 
construed in the broader framework of 
India’s international obligations which 
include, for instance, the Conventibn on 
Biodiversity (CBD). Of particular rele¬ 
vance is Article 1 of the CBD which states 
that the aims of the Convention are the 
conservation and sustainable use of bio¬ 
diversity. The alternative system should 
thus contribute to the sustainable man¬ 
agement of plant varieties, 
t Overall, the TRIPS agreement gives 
member-states the liberty to adopt plant 
variety protection regimes which are not 
based on patents. Given the current socio¬ 
economic conditions in India, this possi¬ 
bility should be fully utilised to 
strengthen the position of all innovators 
in the field of agricultural management. 
The current di^ legislation, which is 
direedy based on the UPOV Convention, 
should be abandoned because it provides 
for monopoly rights which will only ben¬ 
efit the private seaor industry. A novel 
version ^ould be drafted with a view to 
granting meaningful property rights to all 
relevant actors and foster the sustainable 
management of biological resources. I 

Dr. Phttifft CidktisraearrhpTvpmmdtrtMr 
at tht huermOitmii Emaronmental Law Research 
Centre in Geteeva. Thtartiek^rawtlargefy/nm 
a longer ft^pr^aredijf the atithtr that it pnh- 
AiMm air Journal of Woiki fetelkcn^ 
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in Bangalore 


T he seed and pesticide transnational, 
Monsanto, which in March set up 
what is believed to be one of the coun¬ 
try’s most advanced genetic engineering 
research laboratory at an estimated cost 
of $20 million in the premises of the 
Indian Institute of Science in Bangalore, 
is again at the centre of a controversy. 
Monsanto ran into trouble with environ¬ 
mental groups last year over field trials it 
conducted on BT cotton (a genetically 
altered cotton variety that is resistant to 
bollworm attacks). Environmental 
activist groups, as also a significant sec¬ 
tion of the scientific community, 
expressed concern over the permission 
granted by the Department of 


Biotechnology (DBT) for these trials, 
particularly in the context of Monsanto’s 
acquisition of the patent for the ‘termi¬ 
nator’ gene technology. (A ‘terminator’ 
gene introduced in a seed will render it 
sterile. In traditional agricultural systems 
where seeds are saved from a harvest for 
the next crop, such technologies arc seen 
as a major challenge and threat to com¬ 
munity and national food security.) 

The ‘gene giant’ (a term recendy 
coined for the handful of transnationd 
enterprises that control the global pro- 
duction/manufecture and marketing of 
seeds, pesticides, food and pharmaceuti¬ 
cals) recently applied to the DBT for per¬ 
mission to import 33 plasmids, or gene 
constructs, from its headquarters in the 
United States. These are to be used for 
genetic engineering of rice, sugarcane and 
some ornamental plants. “Researchers at 



A tpMliiim Of BoNgwd Bt, the fMWtlMlIy alterMi oottofl varMy ftom Monsanto. 
The nniitlnitionai company ran Into tioiAle with environnioiital groups first over 
lIsM Mat of this vaiiety. 




the Monsanto R and D Centre need to 
import these research materials to deter¬ 
mine the suitability of these genes and the 
transformation procedure in crops like 
rice and sugarcane," a Monsanto press 
release said. 

Although the DBI has not yet given 
Monsanto clearance for these imports 
(“The Review Committee on Genetic 
Manipulation (RCXiM) is still examining 
their request,” P K. Ghosh, Adviser, 
DBT, told Frontline), news that 
Monsanto is seeking entry into the seg¬ 
ment of genetically altered food crops has 
alarmed sections of the scientific com¬ 
munity. The imported gene sequences are 
likely to carry Monsanto’s proprietary 
genes, and when used for the ‘improve¬ 
ment’ of Indian varieties will create 
patentable new varieties. Will the bene¬ 
fits of patentable research be shared? 

In the absence of a national plant 
variety protection law, on what basis will 
research benefits be shared? If 
Monsanto, with its enormous econom¬ 
ic clout (it has already, at an estimated 
cost of $4 billion, bought into leading 
Indian seed companies, such as Mahyco 
and Rallis, which it acquired when it 
took over the foreign interests of Cargill 
seeds) is allowed entry into the area of 
basic food crops, will Indian agriculture 
become dependent in the long run on us 
patented seeds? “It is not only the 
RCGM that examines and decides on 
clearance for all research proposals,” 
Ghosh said. “There is also a legally set 
up Institutional bio-safety committee, 
which has a DBT representative on it 
and which too must give its clearance. 
My hand extends into Monsanto’s lab¬ 
oratory.” He said that the clearance by 
the RCGM was for imports alone, and 
that separate clearance would be needed 
for the introduction of these gene 
sequences into Indian varieties and for 
Held trials. 

NVIRONMENTAL activist groups 
however do not find the DBT’s assur¬ 


genic and dangerous varieties.” 

Any laboratory can identify the struc¬ 
ture of the terminator gene (“Even a high 
school bio-chemistry student can do it,” 
a senior scientist working at a government 
research institute said.) However, with 
the DBT having banned this technology 
and with a regulatory mechanism sup¬ 
posedly in place to vet all imports and 
research activities, what is of immediate 
concern is not the possibility of illegal 
import of the terminator technology, but 
the implications of allowing Monsanto, 
with its dubious international track 
record, into the area of genetically modi¬ 
fied food crops. 

T here are other related issues that 
agitate plant geneticists. First, the 
lack of transparency in the way the DBT 
implements its bio-safety guidelines. 
“^O^y does not the DBT make public the 
scientific information on the 33 gene con¬ 
structs imported by Monsanto,” one sci¬ 
entist asked. “In all fairness, the DBT 
should form committees not just of their 
own people but from the public and pri¬ 
vate sector. This will help competition.” 
The issue of intellectual property rights is 
another matter of concern. This geneti¬ 
cist said that the altered varieties generat¬ 
ed by Monsanto with Indian germplasm 
should not become the company’s prop¬ 
erty until India has plant variety protec¬ 
tion laws in place. 

After repeated attempts by Frontline 
to obtain Monsanto’s response to some of 
these issues, the public relations depart¬ 
ment of the company in Mumbai 
responded (the director of the R and D 
Centre in Bangalore refused to meet or 
speak to Frontline). Some of the answers 
Monsanto gave on e-mail were to ques¬ 
tions that had not in fiict been asked. The 
company said that its application to the 
DBT was still under review. 

To a question whether the gene con¬ 
structs would have any of Monsanto’s 
proprietary genes and how research ben¬ 
efits would then be shared, the terse 


can be turned down by the scientific com¬ 
mittee and bio-ethics committee of the 
institute that have been set up to vet all 
research projects proposed by Monsanto. 
“Any scientific aaivity in their R and D 
Centre conducted exclusively by 
Monsanto, or as a joint research project 
with the institute, or as research spon¬ 
sored by Monsanto have to be cleared by 
the two comminees,” Mehta said. 

On how patentable research benefits 
will be shared, he said that the agreement 
stipulated that while they would have the 
rights over the research that was exclu¬ 
sively theirs, the fruits of joint and spon¬ 
sored research would be shared. 

Several scientists and researchers 
Frontline spoke to felt that Monsanto 
appeared to be conducting its research 
activities under a veil of secrecy, some¬ 
thing quite alien to the ethos of Indian 
science as it is practised in publicly fund¬ 
ed research institutions. “We aren’t even 
allowed in there,” said a senior scientist 
from one of the departments of biologi¬ 
cal sciences. “Monsanto is not bringing in 
their advarfeed technology here,” com¬ 
mented another scientist. “Apart from the 
benefits of funding what else does IISc 
get? Monsanto has access to IISc’s pool of 
expertise in a large number of biological 
science departments, and from the liber¬ 
al academic atmosphere of discussion and 
sharing of research. What do we get in 
return?” 

Questions have been raised by envi¬ 
ronmental activists about the nature of 
the agreement between Monsanto and 
the IISc. These organisations have 
demanded that the terms of the contract 
be made public. Several scientists felt that 
there should have been some discussion 
about the merits or otherwise of entering 
into a research agreement with 
Monsanto. 

In Mehta’s view the agreement, as far 
as the instimte is concerned, is already in 
the public domain.“We have nothing to 
hide. As a publicly funded research insti¬ 
tute, we are accountable to Parliament. 



ances entirely convincing. That the 
imported gene constructs could contain 
the terminator technology is a theoretical 
possibility. Groups such as M.D. 
Naniundaswamy’s Karnataka Raiya 
Raima Sangha have already allied that 
the terminator gene is present even in BT 
cotton. “Monsanto will go ahead with this 
programme,”. Nanjudaswamy said. 
*Wtth the announcement of the second 
phase of reforms in India, the decanalisa¬ 
tion of imports and port privatisation, 
^o^anto can bring in any kind of trans¬ 


response was that plasmids “are freely 
available in the public domain.” 

T he IISc’s regulatory mechanisms 
function independendy of and in 
addition to those of the DBT, accotding 
to the Insdtute’s Director, Professor 
Goverdhan Mehta. “Our agreementwith 
Monsanto has sufficient saii^iuards such 
that nothing sdll be done which will hdrt 
the interests of thecountty,” he said. Even 
those research projects for which 
Monsanto has got the DBTs dearance 


The agreement vras approved by the mv- 
emment, and I presunie copies of the 
agreement are available with tnem and in 
Parliament. It is not for me to photocopy 
it and distribute it among the public.” 

As in some European countries and 
England, in India too Monsanto is up 
against populafinovements thatare dose- 
ly following its eveiy move. More than 
government and insdtutional r^julatory 
mechanisms, it is public monitoring that 
may prove to be me most ^fredve regu- 
iatoty mechanism. ■ 
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From the K-word to the T-word? 

The government is promoting the bondwogon slogan of fighting "terrorism". This is a means to cover 
i up its own failure in Kashmir, and to paint internal threats in external, communal, colours. 


P OOR Rajeshwar 

Oayal, once (^ed a 
father of the Indian 
Foreign Service(IFS), who 
died last month, must 
already be turning in his 
grave. He simply could 
not have believ^ that the 
service he had so carefully 
nurtured into a profes¬ 
sionally competent and 
skilful diplomatic corps 
has so quickly become 
inept, tactless and disori- 
^'.ntcd. Witness the horri¬ 
ble mess the Foreign 
Office and the Indian 



harmed Oraon and the 
French media of practis¬ 
ing “defamation and dis¬ 
information”. 
Embarrassed, New Delhi 
tried to control the dam¬ 
age by announcing that it 
would send an Additional 
Secretary to inquire into 
the matter. This move was 
stalled and sabotaged. 

Meanwhile, the Paris 
mission issued another 
aggressive statement, 
demanding that Oraon be 
handed over to it, citing 
the Vienna Convention 


embassy in France made on diplomatic privileges, 

of the Lalita Oraon case with their dis- It now turns out that it is Oraon, not the 


graceful handling of the issue of her mis¬ 
treatment and probable physical a^use, 
and the French media’s and public’s out¬ 
rage. 

In the absence of an independent 
investigation into the facts of the case, we 
still do not know what happened to 
Oraon before September 6, when she was 
handed over to the French authorities in 
a state of extreme distress, knife in hand. 
i But she was clearly the victim of a hor¬ 
rendously exploitative relationship with 
her masten. She was very nearly driven to 
suicide by their decision to sack her with¬ 
out notice or compensation. We also have 
it on the authority of one of France’s most 
respeaed physicians, and the highly 
regarded Committee Against Modern 
Slavery (CCEM), that Oraon recently 
sustained serious injuries, even genital 
mudiation, which could “not have been 
self-inflictnl”. 

Clearly, this was a case deserving the 
most serious and sober attendon and 
inquiiy on the part of the Indian mission, 
especially once the matter attracted the 
attendon ofthc French legal system. After 
all, the very first duty of the mission is to 
' protect the life and limb of Indian cid- 
f zens. InstKtd, the embassy rushed, with¬ 
out ascertaining the fkts, to blame the 
wdm and defud her onployer. Worse, 
it disingenuouslv tried to turn dbe tables 
on ^ CCEM oy accusing it of having 


French Government, that resisted the 
handover. The French authorities were 
wrong to deny Indian journalists access to 
Oraon. But the Indian mission’s role was 
far more blameworthy. It tried to deny, 
suppress, and then dismiss, the truth. 

The Indian embassy’s reprehensible 
conduct in the Oraon case is symptomatic 
of the atdtudcs of many Indian diplomats 
towards their servants. Most pay them a 
pittance (Oraon received less than a tenth 
of the legal minimum wage) while over¬ 
working them - an 18-hour day is nor¬ 
mal - without a semblance of security or 
dignity. These “heaven-born” worthies 
should know that such attitudes are 
regarded as uncivilised in the societies 
where they are posted - in most cases, seek 
to be posted - for the comfons they offer. 

Evidently, many in the IFS want these 
“Western” comforts and privileges, but 
will insist on reproducing the worst 
aspects of Indian caste oppression and 
social bondage abroad. They see this as 
“natural”, something no Westerner 
should “interfere” wim. A diplomat was 
in fact quot«i as having said that since the 
West did not pay them their salaries, it 
had no right to specify how much their 
servants’ salaries should be! These atti¬ 
tudes are hopelessly contradictory and 
duplicitous. They r^ of the perversions 
of privilege. It is futile to defimd them by 
citing diplomatic immunity and the 


Vienna Convention. For enlightened cit¬ 
izens in many Western countries, basic 
considerations of human rights and fair¬ 
ness, and the European convention on 
human rights, clearly prevail over the 
Vienna Convention. 

Equally deplorable is South Block’s 
tendency to see the Oraon issue through 
the prism of Indo-French relations. This 
is similar to the government’s reaaion to 
the outbreak of bubonic plague in 1994; 
Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao was 
much less bothered about the shameful 
disaster or its worrisome causes, than its 
likely impact on India’s “image” as an 
investment destination. What is of vital 
importance in the present case is whether 
full justice is done to Oraon and whether 
her dignity as a woman and a worker is 
defended. 

The mistreatmentoflndians by other 
Indians abroad should occasion serious 
reflection on our society, rather than spec¬ 
ulation incur media over whether France 
will now support India in scuppering the 
attempts of the G-8 to promote nuclear 
restraint, or transfer dual-use technology. 
India’s “image” will not be enhanc^ 
through posturing about diplomatic 
immunity and sovereignty. It will be bur¬ 
nished only if India comes across as a 
nation seriously committed to values such 
as equality, dignity of labour, fairness and 
justice. For this to happen, our Lalitas 
have to get a fair deal. 

There is something pathological 
about the attitudes and instincts in evi¬ 
dence in our Foreign Office. These are 
even more worrying than sheer ineptitude 
and tactlessness. TTiey betray a myopic, 
inward-looking and self-obsessed calcu¬ 
lus and a foundational confusion about 
the state of the world today, India’s over¬ 
all role in it, and what the promotion of 
the national interest really involves. 

I T is indispuuble that India’s role in 
shaping and influencing global events 
and processes in the interests of its peo¬ 
ple - and a la^ majority in the world - 
has shrunk s^ificantly over the years. 
New Delhi has had litde influence in 
shaping the great events of the 1990s - 



whether it is the post-Cold War resettle¬ 
ment of Europe or ethnic crises in tlie for¬ 
mer Yugoslavia and Sub-Saharan Africa, 
or flashpoints such as Iiaq, Bosnia or 
Kosovo. India has been a passive specta¬ 
tor to the further skewing of North-South 
imbalances, and the virtual takeover of 
policy-making in some 120 countries of 
the South by the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
along lines which the Bank itself now 
admits were flawed: they failed to redress 
poverty, regional imbalances, and low 
industrial and agricultural capacities. 

India’s reaction to the aggressive 
reshaping of military blocs, especially the 
expansion of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation (NATO), has been utterly 
passive, if not one of benign complicity. 
Indian policy-makers say that they want 
a multipolar world. But they have done 
precious little to bring it about by creat¬ 
ing and strengthening countervailing 
forces to Washington. 
Compared to the progressive role 
India played until the 1970s, its Ml 
recent part in global affairs has 
been marginal. Earlier, India was . 

a strong advocate of decolonisa¬ 
tion, national liberation, non- I 

alignment, multilateralism, and 
peace and nuclear disarmament. 

These worthy causes received a 
boost owing to India’s moral 
stature, not military might, 
which was always limited. India also rep¬ 
resented an autonomous model of devel¬ 
opment, not just an imitation of what 
Nehru used to call “those Coca-Cola 
countries”. India was heard with respect 
as a force of reason, not a source of fear. 


tie- being a campaigner for peace and disar- ic 
or- mament, it has become one of the biggest tii 
ca, obstacles to it. For five years, it demand- bi 
or ed a special U.N. session on disarmament, te 
:ta- Today, it opposes such a session tooth and 
tth nail. Barring No First Use - itself tokenist di 
of - India resists every serious proposal for in 
of nuclear arms restraint, reduction in con- m 
the ventional armament flows, ban on land- ar 
IF) mines - on grounds that are self-serving ta 
ow and do not even have a general, broad th 
ess rationale. er 

ow New Delhi has become an obsessive rij 
defender of absolute national sovereignty dc 
ive - unfettered by human rights or other m 
the universal criteria. It failed to take a stand in 
aty on the vital issue of human rights in in 
riy Kosovo. It only opposed the NATO-led 
ty. multilateral action as a violation of T 
int national sovereignty. But surely, in JC 
ne extreme, exceptional situations, for exam- eij 
at- pie apartheid or genocide, sovereignty wl 
ng must yield to other criteria. isi 

Nuclear India Is not at peace 
with the Great Powers, with Its 
neighbours, not even with Itself. 
Its horizons have shrunk even 
as Its ambitions for a greater 
global role - largely through 
the short cut of military 
weapons - have vaulted. 

p- On East Timor, India has not let out wc 
:1- a squeak on the horrific repression go 
lat unleashed by the Indonesian forces - one wi 
ila of the worst cases of ncar-genocidal ter- U. 
ict ror anywhere, killing a third of the pop- 
r. ulation. One reason is that Indonesia U. 


icy and its pursuit of democratic domes¬ 
tic priorities. With the BJP’s aggressive, 
bellicose, chauvinistic, nationalism, these 
tendencies have got further accentuated. 

New Delhi’s notion of sovereignty is 
divorced from the people and the public 
interest. It is happy to surrender policy¬ 
making on industrial, agricultural, trade 
and investment policies to Western capi¬ 
tal. It has done so through the 1990s in 
the name of “pragmatism”. It affirms sov¬ 
ereignty only when it comes to human 
rights violations, threats to religious free¬ 
dom, and the “right” to make weapons of 
mass destruction. SuCh sovereignty is 
irrelevant, even hostile, to the public 


F reed from a commitment to princi¬ 
ple or universal doctrine, India’s for¬ 
eign policy establishment now takes 
whatever positions seem expedient. This 
is a highly subjective view, and can change 
arbitrarily. The latest shibboleth, 
' feshion, or flavour of the month, 

S is “counter-terrorism" and the 

If. “global” fight against (Islamic) 

fundamentalism. This has 
' become a bandwagon slogan. In 

' place of the K-word (Kashmir), 

which long spelt embarrassment, 
we are told. South Block has 
moved on to the T-word 
(Terrorism or Taliban), about 
which it can feel upbeat. The T- 
word gives India respectability, a feel¬ 
good proximity to, and a joint project 
with, the Great Powers, above dl, the 
U.S., no less. 

That is why Jaswant Singh in the 
U.N. General Assembly went all out to 


India’s global role has become 
increasingly conservative. It tacitly, if not 
explicidy, supports policies which erode 
democratic economic decision-making. 
On the environment, human rights, pop¬ 
ulation, labour and gender, it has become 
status quoist and pro-Western. Since the 
1991 Gulf war, it has moved in a gener¬ 
ally pro-U.S. direction. Its topmost post- 
Cold War priority is to find 
accommodation with the West, especial¬ 
ly Washington. Rather than advocate 
multilateralism, it now fiivours an increas¬ 
ingly bilateral approach to the West. 
Between 1992 and 1995, for instance, 
India held four rounds of bilateral talks 
on nuclear weapons with the U.S., against 
its oprn proclaimed policy. Since 
ran-II, there have been ei^t more. 

Fiom being an opponent of macht- 
politik or power-based politics, India has 
bdio|pe its unabashed ptactitioncr. From 


helped India get entry into the 
Association of South East Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) Regional Forum. However, 
perhaps a weightier reason is New Delhi’s 
Kashmir and Pakistan preoccupations. It 
fears that supporting intervention in one 
region - however genuinely humanitari¬ 
an, well-intentioned, mdtilateral and 
balanced it may be - would invite sirpilar 
demands in l4shmir, opening a can of 
worms. 

India’s insecurities over Kashmir have 
intensified despite Pokhran-II. After all, 
nuclear weapons are utterly useless in the 
hce of low-intensity warftre or insurgen¬ 
cies. Nuclear India is not at peace with the 
Great Powers, with its neighbours, not 
even with itself. Its horizons have shrunk 
even as its ambitions for a greater global 
role - largely through the short cut of mil¬ 
itary weapons - have vaulted. There is no 
coherent link between India’s foreign poi> 


underline not just Pakistan’s role in “ter¬ 
rorism” in Kashmir, but its links with 
Afghanistan and the “larger disorder” that 
makes it the main source of global ter¬ 
rorism. Jaswant Singh, A.B. Vajpayee and 
L.K. Advani have been at pains to present 
the anti-terrorism platform as the princi¬ 
pal plank of India’s new foreign policy. It 
is not hard to see the real motive: to focus 
on “Islamic fundamentalism” as the root 
of contemporaiy “terrorism” in its most 
menacing form; and then make a come- 
hither gesture to the U.S. (and secondar¬ 
ily to Russia too, which faces the Dagestan 
and Chechnya crises) to campaign joint¬ 
ly with New Delhi. 

South Bloch’s fond hope here is that 
this will help it isolate Pakistan and build 
a strong sttat^c relationship with the 
U.S. under «duch Washington dcdsively 
distances itself from Islatnabad. Hut is 
vdiy it accorded high-levd oeatment to 





U.S. counter-terrorism envoy Michael A. 
Sheehan. This whole “strategy”, if it can 
be called that, is myopically, desperately. 
Pakistan-specific and -obsessed. 

This Brave New Campaign against 
ir rrorism has an implicit, unstated, anti- 
islamic angle, building as it does on prej¬ 
udices prevalent in the West, and the need 
for its right wing to find new enemies to 
perpetuate high levels of military-nuclear 
preparations, it confuses popular Islam, 
first with political Islam, and then the lat¬ 
ter with fundamentalism. In reality, there 
is litdc in common between practised 
Islam and the fundamentalism associated 
with the Taliban, and so on. 

The azadi movement in Kashmir can 
be hardly assimilated to Taliban funda¬ 
mentalism. The Hurriyat has explicitly 
distanced itself from the Taliban. Omar 
Farooq has emphatically said: “Laden has 
no role in Kashmir... He has no locus stan¬ 
di in the Valley... his movement is aimed 
It spreading IslamicjeAd^/which is notour 
»&bjective.” 

It is also wrong to believe that foreign 
militants’ or mercenaries’ weight has 
increased in the current movement in 
Kashmir, especially after Kargil. Going by 
the Army’s own figures, the proportion of 
foreign militants to the total number of 
those killed was 22 per cent over the past 
three years. It has fallen to 15 per cent in 
1999. The militancy is primarily domes¬ 
tic and must not be folscly “externalised”. 
We have to deal with it without creating 
scapegoats. 

Another pitfiJl of the counter-terror¬ 
ism shibboleth is that it wholly ignores 
^ state terrorism, which tends to be far more 
effeaive, widespread, institutionalised 
and vicious than sub-state tenorism, and 
which state-based systems like the U.N. 
do not question. 

However, New Delhi has a detestably 
devious agenda behind all this apparent 
show of joint concern and Indo-U.S. 
agreement against jehad. According to 
The Hindustan Times, during the talks 
with Sheehan, it agreed to allow the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) to 
open a “permanent office” in India as pan 
of a plan to train Indian officers in anti¬ 
terrorist operations. It is difficult to com¬ 
prehend the rationale for this, just as it is 
hard to understand the ends to which the 
FBI office might be used. But one thing 
is dear. 'ITk BJP is promoting a d^r- 
I ^ ous agenda through this collaboration. It 
ff is bviting shady agencies to infiuence and 
train Ind^ petsonncl, much b the way 
many Latb American Banana R^ublks 
did-I-to thdr own di^race and pm. ff 
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Openness, deficits and 
lack of development 

A report from UNQAD highlights the role thot greater trade 
openness may have played in worsening growth prospects in 
much of the developing world. 

A t last, it’s official, i ■ systems, their expeaa- 

Although many , PREOCCUPATIONS 


riAlthough many , PREOCCUPATIC 
economists and analysts | 
in developing countries 
have been emphasising it 
for some time now, most 
multilateral economic I 
agencies have tended to I 
steer clear of noting the 
uncomfortable conse- j 
quences that greater inter¬ 
national economic 
integration has already 
implied for most develop¬ 
ing countries. The latest JAYATI GHOSH 

Trade and Development ' ■ 

Report (TDR) just 
released in Geneva by UNCTAD (the O 
United Nations Commission fot Ttadc at the 
and Development), however, finally does imbal 

look closely at this issue. TDR 

In doing so, it has come to accept that ingco 

both financial and trade liberalisation can been i 
have undesirable consequences not just for per ce 
the balance of payments but also for fromi 
domestic economic growth. The current well b 
received wisdom in be mainstream liter- annur 
ature, especially from the World Bank, is rial rec 
rather ffifierent, and can be briefly acconi 
summed up b the mantra “trade libcrali- of ext 
sation good; financial liberalisation bad”, (whosi 
But this is a simplistic view. More pcrccp- a varie 
rive observers have noted that trade liber- then ii 
alisation can play a role in building up to oping 
crises like those in East Asia, or in causing is high 
recessions or declines b domestic manu- 3 perc 
facturing industry in several other devel- averag 
opbg countries, or even in limiting the per an 
possibilities of major shifb in the interna- 01 
tional division of labour. (comp 

Thus, the TDR ’99 admits that havep 
“developing countries have striven hard, a num 
andoftmatcon$klerabiccost,tointegrate oilexp 
more closely bto the world economy. But to aim 
b the bsx of deep-seated imbalances in oil exf 
economic power and systemic biases in eatings 
the btemational trading and financial u 


■ systems, their expeaa- 

IPATIONS 

' such integration in terms 

of faster growth, greater 
i employment opportuni¬ 

ties and reduced levels of 
I poverty have been disap¬ 

pointed... the downside 
I risks have proved far 

I greater than was generally 

expected... the twentieth 
j century is closing on a 

note of crisis and a grow¬ 
ing sense of unease about 
jHOSH the policy advice that was 

I proffered in the past 

decade” (page V). 

On the basis of a slightly longer look 
at the experience of growth and external 
imbalance in developing countries, the 
TDR points out that growth in develop¬ 
ing countries as a group in the 1990s has 
been at an annual average of around 4.3 
per cent. This does represent a recovery 
from the levels of the 1980s, but it is still 
well below the average of 5.7 per cent per 
annum of the 1970s. Moreover, this par¬ 
tial recovery in economic growth has been 
accompanied by a significant worsening 
of external deficits. Indeed, if China 
(whose performance was exceptional for 
a variety of specific reasons) is excluded, 
then it turns out that the average devel¬ 
oping country trade deficit for the 1990s 
is hi^er than that for the 1970s by almost 
3 percentage points of GDP, while the 
average growth rate is lower by 2 per cent 
per annum. 

Of course, low oil prices in the 1990s 
(compared to high oil prices in the 1970s) 
have played some role b this average sbee 
a number of developing countries rely on 
oil exports. But the same panem is evident, 
to almost the same degree, even for non¬ 
oil exporting developing countries, bdi- 
cating that the basic problem lies elsewhere. 

The pattern is also the same across 





regions. In Latin America, growth has 
been lower while trade deficits as a share 
of GDP have been the same. In sub- 
Saharan Africa, growth has fallen but 
trade deficits have risen. Countries in Asia 
have on average iim greater external 
deficits in the lV90s without achieving 
faster growth. 

The general tendency among the 
majority of developing countries over the 
199()s, therefore, is of widening external 
deficits combined with stagnant or falling 
growth rates. This is precisely the oppo¬ 
site of what had been promised by the pro¬ 
ponents of liberalisation at the start of the 
decade. 

Two forces were supposed to create a 
virtuous cycle of growth and (eventually) 
lower deficits for developing countries: 
the Uruguay Round of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GAIT ), which was supposed to bring 
about a dramatic increase in market access 
for developing country exports: and the 
greater freedom accorded to internation¬ 
al capital flows in the wake of financial 
liberalisation, which would allow devel¬ 
oping countries to finance deficits easily 
and increase their domestic growth rates. 

Obviously, neither of these forces has 
acted quite in the manner predicted by 
their votaries. What explains the more 
depressing reality? To its credit, the TDR 
eschews the simplistic explanations which 
have been all too readily advanced in the 
recent past, which tend to blame every¬ 
thing on “over-hasty financial liberalisa¬ 
tion" or domestic problems like “crony 
capitalism". 

Instead, it seeks to find some com¬ 
mon features which apply to all or most 
developing countries, and which also 
reflect the general conditions of the world 
economy. It thus isolates two important 
factors behind the adverse combination 
of payments deficits and lower growth: 
terms of trade losses and rapid trade lib¬ 
eralisation. 

Both of these stem directly from the 
attempts of developing countries - 
pushed by public international institu¬ 
tions like the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) as well as private ones like 
the World Economic Forum - to inte¬ 
grate more closely with the world econo¬ 
my in terms of both trade and finance, to 
make their economies more “open” and 
to rely more heavily on exporting activi¬ 
ty as an engipe of growth. 

Thus, the terms of trade losses reflect 
thegi >wing numbers of developing coun¬ 
try exj oners crowding into aJrcatiy satu- 
rateif markets, pushing down prices 


further, and reducing the income gains 
from additional exports. Interestingly, the 
process of relative price decline occurred 
for both primary and non-primary goods 
exported by developing countries. 

The decline in commodity prices 
(both oil and others) is well-known by 
now, reflecting both slow growth of aggre¬ 
gate demand in industrial countries as well 
as substitution away from the use of such 
commodities because of technological 
change. But standard adjustment policies 
continue to promote reliance on these tra¬ 
ditional exports for most developing coun¬ 
tries, further worsening the problem. 

But even for manufactured exports 
by developing countries, relative prices 
fell. In fact, since the beginning of the 
1980s, the terms of trade of developing 
countries relying mainly on manufac¬ 
tured exports have fallen by as much as 1 
per cent per annum on average. This 
reflects the increased concentration of 
developing country interest on certain 
labour-intensive or natural-resource 
based manufactured products, including 
low-technology inputs to the electronics 
industry. 

The TDR points to the concern that 
such manufactures may be acquiring the 
characteristics of primary commodities in 
world markets. The fear that several ana¬ 
lysts had expressed earlier, that all coun¬ 
tries cannot play the same game of 
aggressive export promotion in labour- 
intensive manufactures without affecting 
international prices, now appears to have 
been justified. 

The problem has been aggravated by 
inadequate market access for developing 
country exports in developed markets. 
This has turned out to be one of the major 
false hopes raised by the Uruguay Round 
and the formation of the World Trade 
Organisation (WTO). The TDR is 
emphatic that increased market access for 
developing country exports should form 
the basis of negotiarion in GATT, since 
it may turn out to be more imponant than 
capital inflows for development 
prospects. 

While developed country markets 
have not become more open for develop¬ 
ing exporters, the markets of developing 
countries have been significandy liber¬ 
alised. Many developing countries opted 
for “big bang” forms of trade libersdisa- 
tion which drastically changed the struc¬ 
ture of domestic demand in favour of 
imports, but even the more gradual lib¬ 
eralisers have seen imports make b^ 
inroads into their markets and erode the 
viability of domestic manu&ourets. 


In the past, it used to be felt that trade 
liberalisation combined with currency 
devaluation would ensure that trade 
deficits would not get too large. Indeed, 
the inability to finance such deficits typ¬ 
ically ensured that trade would eventual¬ 
ly be brought into balance, even at the 
cost of domestic contraction. But the pos¬ 
sibility of using private capital markets to 
finance such deficits, even if only for short 
periods, has meant that deficits now con¬ 
tinue for slightly longer periods. More 
significandy, because traoe liberalisation 
has often been accompanied by financial 
liberalisation, it has'broken the link 
between the current account and 
exchange rate movements, which now get 
determined by the behaviour of capital 
flows at the margin. So the new scenario 
is one of exchange rate instability and cur¬ 
rency “misalignment” driven by capital 
flows that further cause trade balances to 
deteriorate. 

Often the imbalances can be sus¬ 
tained for some time because of contin-' 
ued capital inflow. But the story of the 
1990s has been one of increasin^y rapid 
reversal of such capital movements, lead¬ 
ing to boom and bust cycles. The Asian 
crisis and the ongoing difficulties in 
Russia, Brazil and elsewhere, are evidence 
of this. In the process, there is also signif¬ 
icant damage to domestic industry, in 
many cases leading to effective de-indus¬ 
trialisation because nascent manufactur¬ 
ers simply disappear in the face of severe 
and cheap external competition. 

This is portrayed by some determined 
advocates of indiscriminate liberalisation 
as being bad for workers but good for con- ^ 
sumers in the country. But it can only be 
good for consumers if domestic econom¬ 
ic expansion is somehow sustained suffi¬ 
ciently to ensure that there is more 
purchasing power in the hands of con¬ 
sumers. The pattern of terms of trade 
movements along with effects on domes¬ 
tic economic activity and employment 
suggests that this has not been the case fo^ 
most developing countries. 

So the greater openness of developing 
countries in the 1990s has been associat¬ 


ed not only with higher volatility and larg¬ 
er payments deficits, but even wim 
inferior economic growth performance. 

Clearly, it is time for ffiose in devel¬ 
oping countries to revise the now-hack¬ 
neyed policy *<pre$criptions which see 
liberalisation as the universal panacea, 
and take a more sophisticated and realis¬ 
tic view of the economic challenges ahead. 
To push for any real change in econmn- 
ic r^ity, ideas must change first. ■ 







■ WORLD ECONOMY 


A depreciating dollar 

Will America stagnate if Asia recovers? 


(■P. CHANDRASEKHAR _ 

A n unusual question haunts the 
world’s financial analysts. Can the 
United States sustain its robust growth if 
the rest of the world is buoyant as well? 

^ This question arises in a context in 
which many economies which were expe- 
J riencing stagnation or contraction appear 
1 poised to return to a situation of growth. 
The Japanese government’s repeated 
efforts to pump-prime the system with 
deficit-financed government expendi¬ 
tures finally appear to be yielding results. 
Real GDP grew by a pleasantly surpris- 
fc)g 2 per cent in the first quaner of 1999, 
after five consecutive quarters of decline. 
There is evidence of expansion in Europe 
as well, after the period of contraction 
induced by the fiscal austerity adopted as 
a run-up to the euro. Finally, not only has 
the recession bottomed out across i^t 
Asia, but there is evidence of robust 
growth in South Korea during the first 
two quarters of this calendar year. Since 
the United States and the United 
Kingdom have already been experiencing 


strong expansion, the world seems poi.sed 
to return to a bygone era of “synchronised 
grovirth” in all major economies or 
regions. 

But, as even the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) makes clear in its 
recently released World Economic 
Outlook, that prospect is still uncertain. 
This is because developments during the 
decade of globalisation seem to have ren¬ 
dered synchronised growth (or recession) 
across the world’s economies an unlikely 
occurrence. 

The world economy in the 1990s has 
been characterised by two much-noted 
features. First, slow growth in Japan and 
across much of the world. According to 
World Economic Outlook, the average rate 
of world economic growth during the 
1990s was only 3 per cent, which is below 
the 3.5 per cent average of the 1980s and 
4.5 per cent in the 1970s. The second fea¬ 
ture has been remarkable instability. Not 
only have there been two phases of sharp 
slowdown in economic growth (in 1991- 
93 and 1998-99) over the decade, but it 
has been characterised by periodic crises 


in Mexico, countries of East Asia, Russia 
and Brazil. 

Yet the 1990s represented one of the 
best decades for the U.S.. Not only was 
the U.S. recession of 1990-91 unusually 
mild, but the country went on to record 
almost continuous and, more recently, 
particularly robust growth. If this process 
IS sustained through early next year, as 
some expect it to, then this would be the 
longest episode of continuous growth on 
record for the country. 

Till recently, this unusually splendid 
growrrh record of the U.S. was attributed 
to specific features of its economy or eco¬ 
nomic policy. The U.S., it was initially 
argued, had more flexible labour markets 
than Europe, as did the U.K. which was 
also performing better. This helped com¬ 
panies downsize and restructure, and kept 
wages down, enhancing U.S. competi¬ 
tiveness and growth. 

More recently, better growth has been 
ascribed to U.S. policy. To quote from 
World Economic Outlook: “The recent 
impressive performance of the U.S. econ¬ 
omy is, in large part, testimony to laud¬ 
able policie.s. These include the 
turnaround in the fiscal balance from 
deficit to surplus (a structural improve¬ 
ment equivalent to roughly 3.5 per cent 
of GDP since 1993): the agile mani^e- 
ment of monetary conditions by the 
Federal Reserve in achieving and main- 

■ g taming low inflation, in 
I helping to maintain stable 
I growth and also in helping 
I to calm global financial 
i turbulence; and structural 
policies that have contin¬ 
ued to foster the flexible 
working of markets.” 



W HAT is left unex¬ 
plored in that sum¬ 
mary assessment is the role 
that ‘external factors’ 


played in reviving growth 
in the U.S.. Exports were 
clearly not a contributory 
factor. Export volumes 
grew at just 1.5 per cent in 
1998 while import vol¬ 
umes grew by 10.5 per 
cent. As a result, the value 


of the current account 


deficit on the U.S. balance 


of payments has risen 
almost continuously ftom 
$43 billion in the first 


quarter of 1998 to almost 
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103.3 to the dollar. Not only was dw 
value of the U.S. currency that day at 
a new low, but underlying its day-to- 
day fluctuations was an acceleration ol 
the depreciation of the currency from 
a value as high as yen 122 to the doh 
lar just two months earlier. Even ifwc 
consider monthly average figures oi 
the value of the yen vis-a-vis the dol¬ 
lar, the trend of a sharp appreciation 
of the dollar vis-a-vis the yen between 
August 1998 and January 1999, 
which vras stalled thereafter, has 
revived from May this year. The weak¬ 
ness of the dollar has also resulted in 
a reversal of the “unexpected” appre¬ 
ciation in its value vis-a-vis the euro 
since its creation in January. 

The current weakening of the dol¬ 
lar indicates that America’s ability to 
borrow itself into growth when the 
rest of the world languishes seems to 
be under challenge. Observers are 
American citizens, reducing incentives to 1998 those flows virtually insulated the clear that the dollar sank sharply in mid¬ 
save. The net result has been a collapse of U.S. economy from the effects of that cri- September because investors were no 

private savings in the U.S. Personal sav- sis. Finally, inflows into the U.S. fed upon longer ready to bet on an overheated U.S. 

ings as a percentage of disposable person- themselves. To start with, investments in economy. The signs of reversal of capital 

al income in the U.S. fell from 1.2 per American financial assets helped sustain flows into the U.S. have appeared despite 

cent in 1997 to 0.5 per cent in 1998, what was a completely unexpected boom the fact that the Federal Reserve Board 

turned negative in the first quarter of in stock markets. High returns in the has raised interest rates twice in recent 

1999 and touched a remarkably high neg- stock market obviously makes investment months. The consequent widening of 

ative level of 1.3 per cent in the second in American stocks an attractive proposi- interest rate differentials between the U.S. 

quarter ending June 1999. The other side tion, drawing in more funds from the and elsewhere is obviously proving inad- 

of the fall in savings was a rise in private international economy. equate to attract the foreign investor, 

consumption expenditure, which was In the circunrtstances, growth has been A number offactors could explain this 

crucial to sustaining growth in the U.S. robust in 1997 and 1998 and remained at tendency. The fall in the dollar occurred 

economy. acceptable levels even in the first half of in the wake of the news of a record cur- 

Thus, growth in the U.S. was depen- 1999. Overall, formuchoftherecentpast, rent account deficit in the second quarter 

dent on a consumption boom fuelled by the U.S. economy has been characterised and of a surge in retail sales of 1.2 per cent 

the willingness of foreign investors to bet by a strong currency, a conservative bud- in August, which took its value to a level 

on the dollar, irrespective of the state of getaty stance, a buoyant stock market, a close to 11 per cent higher than in the cor- 

the U.S. balance of payments. That will- creditable rate of growth and low infla- responding month or the previous year, 

ingness stemmed from a range of tion. In the world of macroeconomic indi- Clearly, private consumption was still 

sources, many of which were related to cators, something must give to ensure this buoyant and was still vindening the gap 


double that value in the second quar¬ 
ter of 1999. Despite this worsening 
current account deficit, the dollar 
remained strong and even gained in 
strength. This, as has been widely 
reported, was only because of large 
financial flows into the U.S. from 
abroad. Not only did money flow into 
U.S. equity, butoutstanding amounts 
of international debt securities origi¬ 
nating in the U.S. rose shaiply from 
$552.8 billion at the end of 1997 to 
$946 billion at the end of the first 
quarter of 1999. 

The willingness of foreign 
investors to hold dollar-denominated 
assets is thus the key to the rise of the 
dollar. And so also to robust growth 
in the U.S. Given the large direct and 
indirect (through pension funds, for 
example) investments of personal sav¬ 
ings in equity in the U.S., the stock 


Declining dollar 
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the dollar’s still-unchallenged role as the 
world’s reserve currency. Higher interest 
rates in the U.S. at a time when the 
Japanese economy was performing poor¬ 
ly is indeed one such factor. This trig¬ 
gered the infamous “yen-carry trades” in 
which investors borrowed yen funds, 
converted them into dollars and invest¬ 
ed them in higher yielding dollar- 
denominated assets. When the occasion 
arose to unravel these trades, they gained 
not merely because of the differential in 
interest rates between Japan and the U.S. 
but also because of the depreciation of 
the yen* fn the interim period. 

"Tie other element contributing to 
investment in U.S. assets was the “flight 
to safety” from a stagnant Japan and an 
East^ia struck by crisis. In faa, till mid- 


otherwise peculiarly favourable scenario 
from the American point ofvicw. And that 
has been the deficit in the trade in goods 
and services. That deficit rose almost con¬ 
tinuously and nearly doubled, from $33.3 
billion in the first quaner of 1998 to $65 
billion in the second quarter of1999. Hus 
magnitude of increase in the trade deficit 
accounts for almost 85 per cent of the 
inaease in the current account deficit in 
the U.S. balance of payments durii^ this 
period. 

What is worrying financial atulysts is 
that as the recovery beans outside the 
U.S., this situation may change. The most 
telling sign of this has been the weaken¬ 
ing of the dollar in recent times. Towards 
the middle of September the dollar 
touched athree-and-a-halfyear lowofyen 


between America’s imports and exports. 
But now international investon have 
b^n to pull out in the wake of these 
developments. All of a sudden what has 
been true all along - that U.S. funda¬ 
mentals are indeed weak and that the 
economy is vulnerable - seems to matter 
to the investor. 

This loss of confidence is related to a 
number of other developments. The 
incipient recovery in Japan and the rest of 
Asia is reversing the flight to safety into 
U.S. bonds and reducing die 
“autonomous* demand for dollar- 
denominated assets. Operators wandng, 
to unwind posidons financed througn 
yen cany trades could be increasing their 
demand frtr the Japanese currency, result¬ 
ing in a strengthening of the yen. Above 






all, the possibility that as Japan recovers 
and the U.S. current account deficit 
widens, the yen would appreciate vu-a- 
vis the dollar, and more than neutralise 
any gains from investments in higher 
t elding U.S. bonds, would make 
Investors turn doUar-shy and yen-friend¬ 
ly. And the more they turn away from the 
dollar and towards the yen, the more 
would their expectations of an apprecia¬ 
tion of the yen be realised. All this is now 
happening with greater intensity because 
the biggest investors in U.S. Treasuries 
are Japanese investors, who are reported¬ 
ly selling out in the U.S. and taking their 
money back to where it came from. 

'O^ile this decision may be reason- 
I able from the point of view of the indi¬ 
vidual Japanese investor, it is creating 
I much discomfort among governments. A 
' depreciating dollar is obviously bad news 
j for the U.S. Underlying that depreciation 
I must be a loss of confidence in U.S. equi- 
I tv, which could trigger an abrupt fidi in 
>t'.S. equity prices. As the public infor¬ 
mation notification 
issued by the IMF afrer its III tllQ 

executive board conclud- fllM 

ed the Article IV consul- 
ration with the U.S. glOUail 

noted: IMF directors syndii 

believed that in the U.S. ^0¥ 

I “the strength of demand, .. y - 

including corporate OiiTwr* 

investment as well as of tlM' 
household consumption, IllipOl 

had been underpinned by mm^mm 

the high level of stock 
prices - a level that was difficult to 
explain”. This would mean that a sharp 
market decline could wipe out illusory 
wealth, lead to an abrupt adjustment in 
the household savings rate from its cur¬ 
rent historic low, and massively squeeze 
consumption demand. The era of high 
growth and large current account deficits 
appears to be near its end. 

But the lessons from this episode go 
further. In the era of financial globalisa¬ 
tion, it appears, synchronised growth in 
diflbrent parts of the world is impossible. 
The boom in America appears to depend 
on slow growth and crises ebewhere. And 
a recovery elsewhere appean to threaten 
America’s economic health. 
Interestingly, World Economic Outlook 
does recognise thb new conjuncture in 
the world economy. To quote the 
j Outlook: 

' “Economic and financial linloges 
I and policy ttansmissioo mechanbrni 
across countries have become morocom- 
plex in the I990i, warranting a further 


In the era of 
financial 
globalisation, 
synehronlsed 
growth In 
different parts 
of the world Is 
Impossible. 


reassessment of key relationships. 
Historically, the developing countries’ 
economic cycle was mosdy positively cor¬ 
related with that of the industrial coun¬ 
tries due to the impulses transmitted 
through trade and commodity prices. In 
the early 1990s, however, when the 
industrid countries went through suc¬ 
cessive episodes of cyclical weakness, 
growth actually accelerated in many 
emerging market economies, fuelled by 
the rapid growth of trade among them 
(especially in Asia) as well as by substan¬ 
tial capital inflows. 

“More recently, in the wake of the 
Asian crisis, all industrial countries with 
significant trade iinb with Asia would 
have been expected to experience adverse 
effects on growth. In fiict, however, while 
Japan and, to a lesser extent, Europe were 
negatively affected, the United States’ 
economic expansion appears to have 
gained further momentum. A flight to 
dollar-denominated assets helped to sus¬ 
tain the U.S. expansion by boosting 
domestic demand 
ora of through lower interest 

idol dampening 

■m I Ijui prices of an 

laflOn, appreciating dollar, 

Nllsod notwithstanding the neg- 

Hiln ative impact on U.S. 

i* exports. 

It pOflO »ji^ examples, 

rorldlo the integration of finan- 

•Iblo. cial markets appears to 

have contributed to a ten¬ 
dency for global financial 
resources to move to whichever countries 
and regions are relatively dynamic at the 
time. In principle, such resdlocations of 
financial resources are beneficial for the 
recipient countries and also for global 
growth and efficiency. However, as expe¬ 
rience shows, large net capital flows into 
strongly expanding economics may exac- | 
erbate risks of overheating and asset mar¬ 
ket bubbles, while rapid reversals of such 
flows can severely strain weak financial 
systems and lead to destabilising curren¬ 
cy movements.” 

Behind thb elaborate reasoning bone | 
striking judgment. In a globalised world 
dominated by financial as opposed to real 
flows, nowth at one pole has come to 
depend on stagnation or contraction at 
theother. WhatcverothervirtucthcIMF , 
may find in market-driven dobalisation, 
it has been forced to admit ^t its down- ' 
side b that autonomous tendencies in the . 
current conjuncture militate against the | 
synchronised growth needed for a global I 
consensus.! 
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■ NUCLEAR ISSUES 


Arrogant nuclearism 

What India needs is an urgent Strategic Defence Review to determine its security needs, instead of thii 
it now has a dangerous doctrine for nuclear weaponisation. 


L. RAMDAS 

- — 


However, in the last seven years, whilst 
much larger number of terrorists have 
infiltrated into the Kashmir Valley, 
inflicting tens of thousands of casualties 
on civilians, servicemen and police per¬ 
sonnel, there is no sumstion that the 
Indian Army should fimow the precedent 
of1965. Here comes the nuclear factor. 
Since both India and Pakistan perceive 
each other as having nuclear weapons 
capability, the covert war waged by 
Pakistan has not tsialated to a high inten¬ 
sity inter-state war because of the implied 
risk of a possible nuclear exchange. While 
Pakistan's nuclear capability has enabled 
it to launch a covert war against India, 
the perception of mutual deterrence has 
ensured that the situation does not esca¬ 
late further. This has resulted in a no 
inter-state war situation between India 
and Pakistan for almost twenty-five years. 

- K. Subrahmanyam in World 
Affairs Journal, October-Deccmbcr 

1997. 


Y es, this is the same K. 

Subrahmanyam, the Convener of the 
National Security Advisory Board 
(NSAB), who in a 1997 article titled 
“Coven Operations pose new challenges 
for Indian Security” said that there was 
already a minimum nuclear deterrent 
working. The only change in the political 
and security firmament since then has 
been that a new coalition government, led 
by the Bharatiya Janata Party, came to 
office in March 1998 and went on full 
speed ahead to conduct the nuclear tests 
at Pokhran in May 1998. For its splendid 
contribution, the BJP-led government 
was rewarded with the limited war in 
Kargil, which accounted for the loss of 
nearly 300 precious lives. We must thank 
the “Good Shepherd" for his early warn¬ 
ing. 'n our hi-tech post-nuclear profile 
this w IS the reality of our command, con- 
trohiind communications readiness. We 
cain||Very close to losing Ladakh and the 


northern parts of Kashmir. Without try¬ 
ing to sound too alarmist, there was a real 
possibility of this conflict escalating into 
an all-out war, including a nuclear 
exchange with all its disastrous conse¬ 
quences. 

just as the country was recovering 
from this traumatic experience came yet 
another bombshell from the caretaker 
government - the announcement of the 
draft Indian Nuclear Doctrine on August 
17,1999. Many observers have stated that 
the NSAB’s draft had been with the gov¬ 
ernment for nearly two months 

(John Cherian in Frontline, 
September 10,1999andAchin Vanaikin 
The Hindu, September 4, 1999) but the 
government thought it fit to release it a 
fortnight before the first round of the gen¬ 
eral elections on September 5. 
Predictably, the Opposition parties were 
furious, and rightly so. A matter of such 
importance should not have been made 
public by a caretaker government. Having 
carefully stowed it away for two months, 
it could have waited until the next gov¬ 
ernment took office after the elections. 
There is little doubt that the announce¬ 
ment was intended to influence voter 
opinion in the Government’s favour. If 
ever there was a pre-emptive strike, this 
was it. There was no question of‘no first 
use’ in this launch. Should a non-BJP gov¬ 
ernment come to office, it may wdl have 
a different approach altogether. 

Of late we are seeing a lot of this kind 
of unilateralism. Take the telecom dis¬ 
pensation, which resulted in a loss of over 
Rs. 50,000 crorcs to the exchequer, or the 
hurty with which certain appointments of 
senior civil servants and Governors were 
made quite arbitrarily. Or for that matter 
the utter disregard shown to the presi¬ 
dential advice on convening a Rajya Sabha 
session on the Kargil issue, which also 
demonstrated this arrogant and defiant 
attitude. The same government dismissed 
a Chief of the Naval Staff on the specious 
grounds of defiance when he was only try¬ 
ing to call its attendon to the reguladons 
that governed the Navy. 

Tlus government has speciaiiied in 


purring the cart before the horse. It did s 
with the nuclear tests of May last year an 
now with the Nuclear Doctrine. At th 
time of the announcement of the latte 
NSAB Convener Subrahmanyam mer 
doned three things, all of which not onl 
are worthy of mention but warrant som 
discussion. First: “The NSAB was worl 
ing very hard at undertaking a Strategi 
Defence Review (SDR) and its repoi 
would be finalised in the next fe^ 
months.” Second: “No estimates on cosi 
to maintain a minimum credible nudes 
deterrent have been worked out.” Thirc 
in response to a question from a media 
person whether the nudear button wouli 
be in a briefcase with the Prime Ministei 
he replied: “We are far more advance 
than those with the black box with th 
button.” This remark exudes technia 
superiority. 

The first thing that the NSAB shouli 
have undertaken was the SDR. Had thi 
been done before Pokhran-II, probabl; 
there may have been no need for th 
nuclear tests at all. Likewise, there wouk 
have been no need to evolve an claborat 
nudear doctrine to follow up the mistake 
of Pokhran-II. Finally, to support botl 
these decisions, we have to do an SDR 
The announcement has certainly not trig 
gered any great enthusiasm as expected 
No one even talks about the bomb or th( 
doarine. In an article in The Times o 
India dated September 6, Subrahmanyan 
laments “that the nudear doctrine has no 
generated any worthwhile popular debati 
so far, but only criticism and endorse 
ments from a very limited number of com 
mentators. They reflect by and large th< 
divide between those who consider i 
nudear deterrent necessary for Indiar 
security and those who oppose it. The rea 
debate has to be among dififerent panics 
all of which had over me years sustaince 
the nudear weapon and missile pro¬ 
grammes.” IfSubndinumyam himself fell 
in 1997 that the “Exismntial Deterrence' 
was woriung, how can he fault these polit¬ 
ical panics for not being fired by thisgreai 
rdeasel If anything, they have 
angered by the release of this doctrine just 
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Prime Minister Atal Behari Vqjpayee with R. Chidambaram, Chairman, Atomic Energy Ctmimisslon, A.PJ. Abdul Kalam, 
Scientific Adviaer to the Defence Minister and Brejesh MIshra, National Security Adviser. 


prior to the elections Presumably, by 
‘popular’ Subrahmanyam means political 
parties and not the people People are 
more concerned with basic necessities 
such as water, food, health care, schools, 
sanitation and jobs If we see the print and 
electronic media, the complaint that 
comes through loud and clear is that peo¬ 
ple’s issues are not being discussed at all 
Regretubly for the caret^er government, 
the release of the nuclear doctrine has, if 
anything, misfired. 

STRATEGIC DEFENCE REVIEW 

What should the SDR address’ It 
should: 

★ Identify national and strategic interests, 
clarify the bottom line for border man¬ 
agement. 

* Assess the overall strategic environment 
in the short-, medium- and long-term per¬ 
spectives. 

★ Evaluate threats to “human security” 
and “nabonal security” in the short-, 
medium- and long-term. 

* Evolve plans and strategies to combat 
these threats, These should include a 
bro«l assessment of the prioriues for both 
human security and otner needs and the 
allocation of resources. 


★ Given the present capabilities, deter¬ 
mine additional weapons/equipment that 
need to be induaed 

★ Carry out scenario studies to identify 
force level and weapon requirements 

★ Assess whether nuclear weapons are 
needed or whether the present level of 
nuclear capability will suffice (see note on 
Subrahmanyam’s statement made in 
1997) 

★ Conduct a cost-benefit analysis, keep 
ing in mind both “human and national 
security” needs 

★ Evolve suitable foreign and defence poli¬ 
cies to match the above requirements 

★ Examine the existing structure of the 
Ministry of Defence and suggest a more 
responsive architecture 

★ If the nuclear answer is for the weapon, 
announce the doctnne, which should be 
bnef and concise Leave the strategic and 
tactical details to be evolved by appropri¬ 
ate agencies. The current doctrine is a 
three-in-one package It contains doc¬ 
trine, strategy and even some tactics 

As this strategic review had not been 
carried out before jumping into the deep 
end with Pokhran-II, there is an elaborate 
jusufication to achieve maximum credi- 
bihty with the launching of a grandiose 


nuclear doctrine This is based on a ‘triad’ 
of air, land-based and sea-launched 
weapons The doctrine goes on to say in 
paragraph 2 4 “The fundamental purpose 
of Indian nuclear weapons u to deter the use 
and the threat of use of nuclear weapons by 
any state or entity against India and its 
forces India will not he the first to initiate 
a nuclear strike, but will respond with puni¬ 
tive retaliation should deterrencefad " This 
must be read in conjunction with para¬ 
graph 2 5, which states "India will not 
resort to the use or threat of use of nuclear 
weapons against states which do not possess 
nuclear weapons or are not aligned with 
nuclear weapon powers ” We nave sud¬ 
denly become so powerful that we arc 
going to take on not only the nuclear 
wtflpoii powers but also vinually half this 
world' This smacks of irrational and xeno¬ 
phobic thinking Surely this is not the 
kind of credible minimum nuclear deter¬ 
rent that was originally advocated I'his is 
bound to create the demand for a very 
large and varied nuclear arsenal that 
would give us such a capability The trou¬ 
ble IS that the people are made to believe 
that we have it already - “but it is only in 
the head” 

In view of the heavy commitment 
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already made through the two mega deci¬ 
sions, one to go overt as a nuclear weapon 
state and the other to publicise our nuclear 
doctrine, which in short is our nuclear 
wish list, one can foresee the SDR ending 
up with ‘Situating the Appreciation’ 
instead of ‘Appreciating the Situation’. 
Many of us have the habit of taking deci¬ 
sions guided more by instinct, desire or 
some preconditioned thinking rather 
than by mature and careful analysis of the 
pros and cons of the situation. Here we 
have a classic example of the former 
approach, adopted by the BJP-led gov¬ 
ernment. The NSAB on its part is busy 
doing gymnastics to justify these deci¬ 
sions, which were made by leaving the 
SDR to the very end. Needless to say, this 
end product will be tailored to be a per¬ 
fect fit to make it look as “The Complete 
Plan”. 

When one reads paragraph 2.1 in con¬ 
junction with paragraph 4.1 of the doc¬ 
trine, two things become clear. 

* First, deterrence can fail, which is what 
most of us have been saying ail along. 

* Second, the level and weight of puni¬ 
tive retaliation must be such that it inflicts 
“destruction and punishment” that the 
aggressor will find unacceptable if nuclear 
weapons are used against India and its 
forces. 

This concept amounts to a tacit accep¬ 
tance of the feilurc of the “deterrent the¬ 
ory”. The approach of no first use and 
punitive retaliatory strike gives one the 
justification to have a much larger arsenal 
of nuclear weapons. The number of 
weapons could go up even fiinher to cater 
for “adequate retaliatory capabilities after 
enduring repetitive attrition attempts” 
(see par^raph 4.3). These, when viewed 
in the context of taking on the U.S. and 
half the world - the sky is the limit. This 
is a doctrine for maximum credible deter¬ 
rence. 

UNACCEPTABLE DAMAGE 

A few words on “Unacceptable 
Damage”. It is perhaps best illusuated by 
quoting Gen. Thomas S. Power, 
Commander-in-Chief of the U.S. 
Strategic Air Command (SAC), who stat¬ 
ed in February 1960: '‘The closest to one 
man who would know what the minimum 
deterrent u would be (Soviet leader Nikita) 
Khrushchev, and frankly I don't think he 
knows from one week to another. He might 
be i.ble to absorb more punishment next 
week than he wants to absorb today. 
Therefore Deterrent is not a concrete or finite 
amouni ’ (Atomic Audit, edited by Stephen 
I. ^wartz and brought out by the 
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Defence Minister George Fernandes. 


Brookings Institute, page 22). Nor for that 
matter is how much is acceptable or unac¬ 
ceptable damage. If this be so, we can eas¬ 
ily expect more and more demands to raise 
your inventory and therefore stockpile 
weapons to achieve these conjured-up 
desires of making the adversary think the 
way you do. This nuclear doctrine has 
shaped the course of an inescapable arms 
race and is therefore unacceptable. We 
have not come to the cost factor yet, which 
will say much more. 

With a concept of multiple adver¬ 
saries, we will certainly face a very serious 
problem identifying the source of the 
attack, especially if it comes from a sub¬ 
marine. Arc we to understand that we will 
retaliate by attacking all nations which 
possess missile-carrying submarines? 
There seems to be no clarity as to how we 
propose to deal with ballistic-missile-car- 
rying submarines of the nuclear weapon 
states. Is it our intention to have a large 
nuclear attack submarine fleet, to ‘tag and 
tail’ all ballistic-missile-cariying sub¬ 
marines operating in the Indian Ocean? 
Hopefully we are not visualising a repli¬ 
cation of the “the hunt for R^ Blue/ 
Green/ Pink October”. We must get our 
sights trained properly and not get carried 
away by “it is only in the head” theory. It 
is extremely dangerous, silly and clearly 
beyond our reach financially for a long 
time to come. The U.S. Navy has recent¬ 
ly commissioned the “Seawoir class 
attack submarine to ‘tag and tail’ the 
Russian “Typhoons” and “Deltas”. The 
cost of one Seawolf is $9 billion, or 
Rs.38,000 crores, equal almost to the 
entire defence budget of India for one 
year. Do we really want to join this league? 
We were wdl served oy “Existential 


Deterrence” as stated by Subrahmanyam 
in 1997. Instead of this the BJP has gift¬ 
ed the nation the P3I system (7’crenniai 
ftnury for the /People of /ndia). 

EARLY WARNING 

The command, control, communica¬ 
tion, information and intelligence (C412) 
systems are going to be “robust”. 
Presumably that means that the 
Command Post will be in a hardened site 
with back-up alternative locations else¬ 
where. The chain of command after the 
Prime Minister will also be designated. In 
the U.S. this is very clearly indicated. It is 
enacted by Congress and is a public doc¬ 
ument. Strange was the reaction of 
National Security Adviser Brajesh Mishra 
when he was asked to specify the chain of 
command after the Prime Minister: 
“They have to be kept a secret and could 
not be revealed for security reasons” (The 
Times of India, August 18. 1999). For 
lending credibility to paragraph 4.3 (sub 
para 2) of the doctrine, “for the continu¬ 
ity of nuclear command and control, read 
in conjunefton para 2.6 (e),” regarding the 
‘will’ to employ nuclear forces, it is nec¬ 
essary to identify the chain of command, 
including all the successors as for the U.S. 
practice. The U.S. lists a total of 17 peo¬ 
ple after the President who shall exercise 
this command (Atomic Audit, Note 42, 
page 220). Secrecy in this regard is there¬ 
fore a misplaced concept. 

The ‘robustness’ also envisages excel¬ 
lent communications systems, which 
must survive a first strike by an adversary. 
The state of the national communications 
system today is pitiable. This is borne out , 
by the fiict that the Prime Minister . 
remained unaware of the news of 
Pakistan’s nuclear tests at Chagai even 
after the rest of the world had learned 
about it through the electronic media. 
The Prime Minister’s embarrassment was 
writ all over his face as he came to learn 
about the event on the floor of Parliament. 
There ended the great strategic gulf which 
lasted for precisely 14 days. We do not 
have radio communicafions even to guide 
drivers of fast trains on the Indian 
Railways, in order to avert accidents. 
Many incidents which could have been 
avoided had such a fiicility been available, 
have not yet led to technology iqi^ada- 
tion. We see many accidentson the road« 
disasters are ftSquent - floods, quakes, gas 
leaks, the capsizing of boats, and much ^ 
more. Each time the platitudes ate repeat¬ 
ed and inquiries abutted, more as a 
yardarm clearing exercise. Ibe reason Is 
simple because the elites in inejia have 
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ceased to have a souL All that the politi¬ 
cal leaderships is busy doing at the 
moment is to hurl cheap and vulgar epi¬ 
thets at one another, they do not care at 
,ill for the people’s needs. 

VIAD CONCEPT 

Rear-Admiral Raja Menon, in an arti¬ 
cle in The Times of India on August 26, 
states: “There is a serious dysfunction 
between minimum deterrence and a tri- 
service arsenal. The two cannot go togeth¬ 
er, and is akin to yoking a horse and a 
camel together.” Clearly, this is our prob¬ 
lem. The entire doctrine, based on no first 
use and the acceptance ofasignificantfirst 
strike and punitive retaliation, is depen¬ 
dent on survivability capacity for retalia¬ 
tion. 

Aircraft-delivered nuclear weapons 
and land-based missile systems suffer 
from high vulnerability and therefore 
poor survivability in the context of a no- 
urst-use doctrine. The least vulnerable 
l^latform - both for detection and for 
destruction - is the missile-carrying sub¬ 
marine. General K. Sundarji, former 
Chief of the Army Staff, had proposed an 
arsenal of 40 atom bombs and a couple of 
submarines as being enough to meet 
India’s requirements. Even missiles-on 
surface ships have a much greater surviv¬ 
ability factor than land-based systems. 
This form of veaoring need not be ruled 
out. 

Let us examine the cost factor which 
has conveniently been 
overlooked by the NSAB. TllO flIIC 


THE COST FACTOR 


The book Atomic tO • 
Audiehas many interesting |iot0Fr4 

features which are worth ,,, 

noting. Although it has ^ ^ 
carried out an audit of the IlllTBlI 

U.S. nuclear programme, hayo B 

the parameters and con- 1 ^ |^| 

cepts used apply equally to 
the Indian programme. OPP® 

The ou^ has been listed COStSy 

and analysed under several „ „ | 

headings. Only the pro- * 

portion ofcosts under each CWISU 

heading is shown, as these Mid 1 
are likdy to remain the aamig, 

same for the Indian pro¬ 
gramme, notwithstanmng the numbers of 
nuclear weapons involved. The brcak- 
* down is as follows: 

' ★ Building the bomb-7 per cent 

★ Deploymg the bomb-55.7 percent 

★ and controlliti^ the bomb - 
14. ^ per cent 


The allocation 
of resources 
to ensure 
deterrence and 
the assoolated 
Infrastructure 
have a penalty 
In terms of 
opportunity 
costsy capital 
costSy resource 
consumption 
and so on. 


★ Defending against the bomb -16.1 per 
cent 

★ Dismantling the bomb - 0.5 per cent 

★ Nuclear waste management - 6.3 per 
cent 

★ Victims of U.S. nuclear weapons- 0.04 
per cent 

★ Nuclear secrecy - 0.05 per cent 

★ Congressional oversight - 0.02 per cent 

C.Rammanohar Reddy, with his 
modest assumptions of the nuclear arse¬ 
nal, worked out a figure Rs.50,000 crores 
over a 10-year period. In view of the rather 
ambitious plan outlined in the nuclear 
doctrine we can easily double that figure, 
in which case we shall end up with a 
demand for a sum of Rs. 100,000 crores 
to be spent over the next 10 years exclu¬ 
sively for the nuclear deterrent. In other 
words, Rs. 10,000 crores a year. This 
amounts to an addition of 25 per cent per 
annum to the already burgeoning defence 
expenditure. With Rs. 1 crore we can have 
10 primary schools, each for about 50 
children, or 10 primary health centres, or 
water supply for at least 100 villages with 
five borewells per village - there are sev¬ 
eral other options. A sum of Rs. 10,000 
crores would help provide primary edu¬ 
cation to all children in the country. 

DEFENCE EXPENDITURE 

The Kaigil experience has thrown up 
strange and irrational deductions and 
consequendy avoidable demands. The sit¬ 
uation requires a management of both 
diplomacy and defence. 

iCatlon 

kinds of options as well. 

★ Defence spending has 
BUra been inadequate. 

ICO ond * anoth- 

Ln ln tm l 'o defend Kargii. 

Miiaioa ^ 

uclur* more aircraft. 

lOimIfy ★ The Navy needs more 

-- ^ ships and submarines and 

aircraft carriers. 

unity Had the government 

lai plfail and the Army been alert 

iiniirf O listened to the com¬ 

manders at the scene of 
iptlon action, Pakistani forces 

> on. would never have reached 

where they did and the 
entire activity would have 
been nipped in the bud. These hasty and 
ill-advised demands would never have 
arisen. We need to do the SDR fast and 
come up with a composite and integrated 
plan. W^e will otherwise end up making 
the same mistake of trying to please every¬ 
body and at some cost. We certainly need 


to be far more pragmatic and realistic than 
that. What about opportunity costs? 

ECONOMIC COSTS 

The allocation of resources to ensure 
deterrence and the associated infrastruc¬ 
ture have a penalty in terms of opportu¬ 
nity costs, efficiency versus effectiveness, 
capital costs, resource consumption and 
so on. Even in the U.S., the huge expen¬ 
diture incurred in the nuclear weapons 
programme has staggered many 
Americans. General Lee Butler says: 
"Atomic Audit lays bare the staggering 
price exacted upon the most technologi¬ 
cally proficient of the Cold War antago¬ 
nists. More important, it begins to expose 
the policy, planning, and other opera¬ 
tional flaws that undercut both the logic 
and implementation of deterrence as per¬ 
ceived by its American practitioners.” 
Maybe there is a lesson here for the Indian 
nuclear hierarchy. If a correct appraisal is 
made of the requirements for human secu¬ 
rity needs in the SDR, we shall arrive at 
the correct balance to be maintained 
between that and other national security 
requirements. 

A POTENTIALLY rich country like 
India, with nearly one billion people- 
38 per cent of them are below the poverty 
line as per the government’s own statistia, 
but other estimates put the number of poor 
people at 750 million - is poised to enter 
an era of arrogant nuclearism so well artic¬ 
ulated by the Indian Nuclear Doctrine. 
The architects of this document in the 
bISAB have not even addressed the cost fac¬ 
tor to study the economic impact of such 
far-reaching recommendations. Instead of 
starting with an SDR to determine what 
was required by way of both human and 
national security needs, we are now left 
with the Hobson’s choice of evolving and 
supponing a nuclear weaponisation pro¬ 
gramme and its doctrine. Hopefully our 
countrymen will put some saner leadership 
in place to manage our strategic environ¬ 
ment better. Even now it is not too late to 
disengage from this useless, costly and 
totally unnecessary ‘evil’. Let us tty and 
craft a whole new strategic initiative and 
evolve an India-China-Pakistan peace and 
security agreement for the next ccntuiy. 
This Triad’ would be far more effective 
and much cheaper in the long run. We need 
to usher in the new millennium with a new 
vision and mission if we are not to go down 
in history as the failed generation. ■ 

Admiral L RanJas (retd) is a firmer 
Chief if the Naval Suff. 





■ LETTERS 


A martyrdom 

1 would like to bring to the attention 
of readers the story of the martyrdom of 
Major Samcei Katwal. 

Katwal was killed on the morning of 
August 28 while attacking a camp of the 
newly formed Dima Halong Dowga 
(DHD) militant group in the North 
Kachar Hills district of Assam. He was not 
waylaid and killed while travelling in a 
vehicle, as reported by new.spapers. 

Samecr, born on July 25, 1974, was 
the son of K.P.S. Katwal, an officer of the 
Indian Forest Service posted in Tamil 
Nadu. He had his school education in 
Tiruchi and Chennai, got trained at the 
National Defence Academy and the 
Indian Military Academy, and was com¬ 
missioned into the 21st Battalion of the 
Kumaon Regiment on June 10, 1995. In 
the words of his Commanding Officer, 
Colonel J.J. Bajwa, Samecr was a very 
competent .soldier with enthusiastic devo¬ 
tion to duty. 

The night before he died, Samecr had 
led a group of 40 .soldiers on foot for about 
20 km acioss difficult terrain, to a DHD 
hideout. All the soldiers, including 
Sameer, had the protection of bullet¬ 
proof vests and steel helmets. The 
approach was so skilful that the militants, 
numbering about 15, did not notice the 
soldiers even whey were within 50 metres. 
The colonel had given clear instructions 
against any adventurism. Therefore sev¬ 
eral volleys were fired upon the camp 
before the final charge was made. Samecr 
was in the forefront. A fleeing militant 
turned around and emptied his AK-47 
rifle, and one &tal bullet found its mark: 
it ripped through the right collar bone and 
neck of Samecr. 

A.J.T. Johnsingh 

Dehra Dun 

Narmada Valley 

A few weeks after the February 18 
Supreme Court order permitting an 
increase in the height of the Sardar Sarovar 
dam, I observed 1,000 people of 
Nandurbar district meeting and asking 
the Collector where the land that the 
Maharashtra government had mentioned 
in its Supreme Coun affidavit as being 
available was. They waited for three days 
(th' V slept outside the Colleaor’s office) 
onl) to be told that there was no such land. 

I ame to Dhule and saw the resetde- 
ment i te - the jail. This monsoon, when¬ 
ever there was submergence people were 


taken to jail. When the waters receded, 
they returned to the valley. 

In the United States, they are build¬ 
ing more and more jails. Although they 
have stopped building big dams, they still 
jail the poor, the migrant workers, the 
black people, and all who come in the way 
of their own forms of destructive devel- 
' opment. In America jails make a profit 
and are getting privatised. If that is devel¬ 
opment, then we shall also have to build 
more jails as we build more dams. 

P. Aravinda 

Camp; Dhule 

BJP’s uneaso 

The Bharatiya Janata Party-led 
National Democratic Alliance (NDA) 
started with a bang, banking on the Kargil 
victory and the image of Prime Minister 
A.B. Vajpayee. But the euphoria vanished 
slowly. The sta^ered election schedule 
gave the Congress(I) an opportunity and 
the time to launch an aggressive cam¬ 
paign. Moreover, the anti-incumbency 
factor, infighting in States such as Uttar 
Pradesh, misunderstandings among 
alliance partners in States such as 
Karnataka, and local issues started caus¬ 
ing problems for the BJP. So mid-way 
through the election the BJP lost the deci¬ 
sive edge (“Growing unease”, October 8). 

Still the NDA has hope. After V.P. 
Singh, Vajpayee has emerged as a nation¬ 
al leader who can take on the “dynasty” 
and who is acceptable to the different 
regions of the country. 

A. Jacob Sahayam 

Vellore 

Nuclear doctrine 

This refers to “Questions about capa¬ 
bilities” by T. Jayaraman (September 29). 
It is tragic that a country like India has 
presented its nuclear policy in shameful 
haste, reducing the status of such a seri¬ 
ous and strat^cally important document 
to that of a comedy full ofambiguities and 
errors. The most disheartening a^a is 
the way in which the vision, ideals and 
hopes that inspired the freedom of India 
are abandoned by the ‘honest’ and ‘liber¬ 
al’ leaders. What they have done is against 
the spirit of the Constitution, which 
directs the sate to strive for peace and 
security. 

A country whose basic defence needs 
are met throu^ imports, acountty which 
does not possess even a modem artillery 


unit made by itself, a country which docs 
not possess an indigenous filter jet, 
claims to build a nuclear force based on 
the “triad of aircraft, mobile land-based 
missiles, and sea-based assets”. Judging by 
the pace of the R&D efforts in the coun¬ 
try it does not seem that India will have 
these assets in the near future? This very 
foct makes the nuclear doctrine a ‘come¬ 
dy of errors’. 

There is a word emphasised in the 
doarine - “credible”. Is this so-called 
credibility going to bvmanagcd by sheep- 
grazers? The Kargil shock is too recent for 
us to be able to believe in such “credibil¬ 
ity”. Moreover in this country (as well as 
in the rest of the subcontinent), where 
policy is guided not by wisdom and vision 
but by hidden agendas and the desire for 
power, what is the guarantee that there 
will be safe and secure control of the 
nuclear devices? Itseems that even the pol¬ 
icy of‘no first use’ has also been aban¬ 
doned: note that the deterrence capability 
will be such that it will inflict unaccept¬ 
able damage on “any potential a^ressor”. 

It seems that the Government pre¬ 
pared the doctrine without doing any 
homework. It is nothing more than an 
addendum to the NDA’s election mani¬ 
festo. 

Lokesh Pathak 

Deoria, Uttar Pradesh 

Attack on mlnoritlos 

The brutal killing of a Roman 
Catholic priest, Fr. Ami Doss, by armed 
assailants at Jamabani village in 
Mayurbhanj district of Orissa and the 
burning of a church on September 2 have 
once again shocked the peace-loving peo¬ 
ple of India. 

Padiabeda vills^e in the same district 
witnessed the gruesome murder of Sheikh 
Rehman, a Muslim trader, on August 26. 
The killing of Muslims and Christians in 
Orissa on the eve of the general elections 
is deseed deliberately to intimidate the 
minorities and create divisions in society. 
This is in keeping with the hateful thesis 
of “one nation, one culture, one people 
and one language” propagated by Hindu 
fundamentalists, '^ey neither advance 
the ause of the great Hindu tdieion not 
help advanc*> the secular ideal of the 
ludon. Their sole aim is to gain political 

E wer and patronage. Ihis conspiracy of 
te, terror and division has posed a thnat 
to the secular and pluralistic fobric of the 
nation. 





We wish to highlight certain facts and 
raise some questions. 

All the three killings witnessed in 
Mayurbhanj district took place close to 
Hindu festivals. Graham Stewart Staines 
and his two sons were burnt alive on the 
flight before Saraswati Puja. Sheikh 
Rehman was killed on Raksha Bandhan 
day and Fr. Arul Doss was murdered on 
the night before Janmashtami. Is this a 
coincidence or the result of deliberate 
planning by communal forces? 

Two gruesome murders took place in 
the same region wdthin the span of one 
week after the Wadhwa Commission 
report on the Graham Staines incident 
was made public. Is this again a coinci¬ 
dence or has the clean chit given by the 
Wadhwa report to the communal organ¬ 
isations that are known to be involved in 
the Graham Staines incident emboldened 
them to go on a killing spree against the 
minorities? 

When the Government’s intelligence 
.^encics could find out where Congress(I) 
president Sonia Gandhi was going to con¬ 
test the elections, they are unable to trace 
Dara Singh, the main accused in these 
crimes, and his associates. Is this a coin¬ 
cidence or a case of deliberate neglect of 
the security concerns of the minorities in 
India? 

Ever since the BJP-led coalition gov¬ 
ernment assumed power, the minorities, 
particularly Christians, have been victims 
of communally motivated mob attacks. Is 
this a coincidence or a manifestation of 
the oven and coven support given by the 
government to the Hindu communal 
' k organisations? 

. Hatred against the minorities, secu¬ 
lar-minded groups and the weaker sec¬ 
tions of society in general has been 
spreading like cancer throughout India 
owing to the unchecked activities of the 
Sangh Parivar. The carefully nurtured 
secular fabric of the nation is under 
threat. 

We appeal to all people of goodwill to 
join our campaign to save our country 
from disintegration by deciding to oppose 
actively the anti-secular ideology or the 
Sangh Parivar; dissociate from anyone 
who sympathises with the RSS and its sis¬ 
ter oiganisations; inform your neighbours 
about the gravity of this situation; write 
leneis to the President, the Prime 
Minister, the Home Minister, the 
.Governor and the Q»ief Minister of 
/Orissa expressing distress and anguish 
over the recent incidena: organise signa¬ 
ture campaigns and mohilise support fix 

our just demands such as immediate stq)s 



to apprehend Dara Singh and his associ¬ 
ates who were involved in the killings, 
restore public confidence, ensure that 
there is no recurrence of such violence, 
and ban all communal organisations in 
the country. 

Students of Vidyajyoti 
Jesuit Coll^ of Theology 

New Delhi 

Kargll 

In “An aborted deal?” (September 
10), the author, while projecting the defi¬ 
ciencies of the decisions tiken by the BJP 
government to deal with the Ka^il crisis, 
should have also mentioned the achieve¬ 
ments made. India has made a silent 
achievement without compromising its 
self-respect and honour. 

Shailendra Singh 

Wadhwa Crnnmlsalon 

It is shocking that the Wadhwa 
Commission gave a clean chit to organi¬ 
sations such as the RSS and the Bajrang 
Dal (“An exercise in illogic,” September 
10). What is most amazing is the 
Commission’s fiulure to take note of the 
various First Information Reports that 
point to Dara Singh’s association with the 
Bajrang Dal. It is deplorable that the 
Commission overlooked the reports of 
the Divisional Commissioner, the 
Deputy Inspcaor-General of Police 
(DIG, Crime) and the DIG attached to 
the National Human Rights 
Commission. On May 31, counsel for the 
Commission submitted that there was 
prima facie evidence to show the link 
between Dara Singh and the Sangh 
Parivar. 

The murder of Graham Staines and 
his two children was not the result of any 
personal enmity between the Australian 
missionary and Dara Singh. It was a 
planned, well-organised attack. Such a 
heinous crime could not have been com¬ 
mitted without the backing of organisa¬ 
tions that are influential in the area. It is ! 
well known that the murder was com- ; 
mitted at a’ time when attacks against ^ 
Christians and their institutions were on 
the inaease in different parts of the | 
country. The murder cannot be viewed . 
as an isolated incident. The ideological ; 
motives behind it and the socisd context i 
in which it took place have to be taken 
into account in any attempt to arrive at 
the truth. 

Sanjai Kumar 

Hazaribagh, Bihar 
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■ RIVER WATERS ISSUE 


Cauvery water tussles 

Even as Karnataka refuses to release Cauvery water to Tamil Nadu as recommended by a committee 
of the Cauvery River Authority and the two governments trade charges, the situation in the delta 
areas remains grim, with the bruvo/crop and samba nurseries in risk of withering. 

T.S. SUBRAMANIAN Anna Dravida Munnetra Kazharam ground and refused to release water 

m Chennai (AIADMK), quickly went on the offen- despite Vajpayee speaking to Chief 

■ sive. General secretary of the AIADMK Minister J.H. Patel and the Monitoring 

AMIL NADU Chief Minister M. and former Chief Minister Jayalalitha said Committee oftheCRA directing the State 
Karunanidhi has reasons to rue at that her characterisation of the Cauvery Government to release to Tamil Nadu 3 
least one of the themes he repeatedly River Authority (CRA) headed by the tme ft of water by September 30 and 6 
invoked during the recent election cam- Prime Minister (it was established in order tme ft by October, in addition to the 
paign: that the Cauvery river agreement to enforce last year’s agreement) as a mandatory releases for these two and 
of August 7, 1998 was one of the “great- “toothless wonder” had been proved other months. Karnataka Chief Secretary 
cst achievements” of the Vajpayee right. She termed as “a mere propaganda B.K. Bhattacharya, a member of the 
Government. Within days of the conclu- spin” the euphoric claims by the Dravida Monitoring Committee, said: “We are 
sionofelectionsrotheLokSabhainTamil Munnetra Kazhagam (DMK) not for immediate release.” Major 
Nadu on September 11, the Cauvery issue Government in the State and the Irrigation Minister K.N. Nage Gowda 
sprung back on Karunanidhi, with the Bharatiya Janata Party that the long- alleged that the Committee’s recommen- 
Karnataka Government refusing to standing Cauvery dispute had been dation was “illegal” and “one-sided”, 
release to Tamil Nadu its seasonal .share resolved. She demanded the revival of the On September 21, Patel told 
of water. At .stake is the standing original draft scheme of May 1997, which Karunanidhi that he would consider 

crop on 80,000 hectares, and samha nurs- empowered the Centre to take over the releasing water after two or three weeks if 
cries for transplanting on another 20,000 reservoirs in Karnataka if it refused to the reservoirs received adequate rains. The 
ha, in its Thanjavur, Tiruvarur and implement the Interim Order of the next day Karunanidhi alleged that 
Nagapattinam districts. Cauvery Water Disputes Tribunal. Karnataka had “violated” last year’s agree- 

The Opposition, led by the All India The Karnataka Government stood its ment on the implementation of the 

I Interim Order of the 
I Tribunal, which mandated 
I the release of 205 tme ft to 
Tamil Nadu every water 
year from June to May. i 
Karunanidhi said; “We are 
not prepared to believe that 
Karnataka does not have 
enough water... Karnataka 
has always violated agree¬ 
ments.” He said that 
although Karnataka had 85 
unc ft besides the dead stor¬ 
age, it was yet to release32.5 
tme ft which was due to 
Tamil Nadu. It was wrong, 
Karunanidhi said, to say 
that Tamil Nadu had 25 
tme ft at Mettur, all it had 
was 15 tme ft. Of this, 3 tme 
ft vras mere slush, he added. 

After Vajpayee spoke to 
’Karunanidhi and Patel on 
September 26, he sent a,' 
three-member t^ headed 

At the Mettur dam on September 29 , 2. Haean (centre). Union Water Reaotireen Seeietaty who by Union 'Water Resources 
Ma team of experts to aaaeu the etorags levels bi the roaervolra In KfmiMca and TamHIMu, SectetaiyZ. Hasan to assess 
aii|A. Molianakrlshnan(rVit),Clialnnan of the Cauvery TeehnloalCelb'TamS NaiAi. the water 1^ in the leser- 






At the meeting of the Monttoring Committee of the Cauvery River Authority 
In New Delhi on September 24. 


voirs in Karnataka and Tamil 
Nadu. The team, comprising 
Central Water Commission 
members, visited reservoirs in 
Karnataka and the Mettur reser¬ 
voir in Tamil Nadu on 
S ptember 27 and 28. The team 
was to report to the Prime 
Minister before a meeting of the 
CRA, which was convened for 
September 29, with the Chief 
Ministers of Tamil Nadu, 
Karnataka, Pondicherry and 
Kerala participating. However, 
the CRA meeting was post¬ 
poned after Patel, citing ill 
health, said he would be unable 
to attend. On September 28, 
even as Karunanidhi was presid¬ 
ing over a Cabinet meeting in 
Chennai, Patel phoned him up 
and conveyed Kis inability to 
attend the meeting. 

The same day, the Central 
#am visited the Mettur dam 
after visiting the reservoirs in 
Karnataka. Hasan told reporters 
in Mettur that “the situation is bad” in 
both the States because it had rained much 
less than last year. However, he said he 
would not like to describe it as “a dist|:ess 
situation”. The team had got the actual 
figures and computed the two States’ 
requirements. In response to a question, 
Hasan said that the Central team, work¬ 
ing in two sub-groups, had visited the 
Karnataka reservoirs and physically 
assessed and verified the measurements, 
and computed the requirements. 

> In its report submitted to the Prime 
Minister’s Office on September 29, the 
Central team confirmed the Monitoring 
Committee’s recommendation to 
Karnataka to release 9 tme ft to Tamil 
Nadu. The same evening, Hasan told a 
private television channel: “The 
Monitoring Committee has already rec¬ 
ommended after considering all these 
things. We have confirmed this.” 

I N hundreds of villages in the delta 
region in Tamil Nadu, the kuruvai 
crop, almost ready for harvest, had start¬ 
ed withering and water-starved paddy 
fields had become bone-dry. 
S.Ranganathan, secretary, Cauvery Delta 
Farmers’ Wel^ Association, said, “1 
have not seen such a bad situation in the 
.past 40 yean.” In his opinion, “there is no 
possibility of revival” of the kuruvai crop 
and the saml>a nurseries unless Karnataka 
released water immediately. He said that 
unUlte in 1987, when both Karnatakaand 


Tamil Nadu faced a serious drought, there 
was a fairly good quantity of water in 
Karnataka now. “Their paddy harvest is 
over. They require water only for sugar¬ 
cane and dry crops and for drinking pur¬ 
poses. They are in a position to clearly 
indicate how much they can spare." 

On September 19, formers in 
Tiruvarur district and at some places m 
Nagapattinam district blocked roads 
demanding water. At Melapidagai near 
Velankanni, they blocked the convoy of 
Public Works Minister Durai Murugan, 
who had claimed on September 17 that 
there was no water shortage in the delta 
and that neither the District Collectors 
nor the farmers had informed the 
Government that any crops had withered. 
He had further said that enough water had 
been released and that the kuruvai crop 
was being harvested in many places. The 
Tamil Nadu Farmen’ Association and the 
Cauvery Delta Farmers’ Welfare 
Association reacted sharply to this. 
Subsequendy, however, Durai Murugan 
darifi^ that he had merely stated that the 
crops had not withered in Thanjavur dis- 
tria, but that they had wilted in Tiruvarur 
and Na«patti-nam districts. 

At me political level, on a lead given 
by the Dravidar Kazhagam, leaders of the 
AlADMK, the Congressfl), the 
Communist Party of India (Marxist), the 
Communist ?afty of India, the Janau Dal 
(Secular), the Indian National League, the 
Rashtriya Janau Dal and others organised 


demonstrations across the State on 
September 28 to protest against the “fail¬ 
ure” of the Central, Tamil Nadu and 
Karnataka governments to protect the 
interests of farmers in Tamil Nadu. The 
DMK’s allies - the BJP, the 
Marumalarchi Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam (MDMK), the Pattali Makkal 
Katthi(PMK) and the Tamilaga Rajiv 
CongressfTRC) - endorsed the steps 
taken by Karunanidhi to secure Tamil 
Nadu’s share of water. 

T he August 7, 1998 ^reement, 
signed by the Chief Ministers of 
Tamil Nadu, Karnataka, Pondicherry and 
Kerala in the presence of Prime Minister 
Vajpayee, was projected as a mechanism 
that would resolve the dispute between 
Tamil Nadu and Karnataka. The agree¬ 
ment envisaged a scheme to implement 
the Interim Order of the Tribunal, issued 
onJune25,1991, under which Karnataka 
should ensure that 205 tme ft of water was 
available in the Mettur reservoir in a year 
from June to May, according to a fixed 
weekly and monthly schedule of releases. 
If there was any shortfall in a given week, 
it was to be made good in the subsequent 
week. The agreement provided for the set¬ 
ting up of the CRA and a Monitoring 
Committee headed by the Union Water 
Resources Secretary with Chief Secretaries 
of the three Sutes a^d the Union Territoiy 
as members. (The Tribunal is yet to give 
its final order.) 
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After the agreement was signed, 
Karunanidhi was confident that 
Karnataka would not contravene the 
scheme. If there was any violation, an 
appeal could be made to the CRA, he said. 
J.H. Patel said: “Both sides have won.” 
But the AlADMK (then a member of the 
BJP-led coalition), and the MDMK, the 
PMK and the Janata Party, which were 
Jayalalitha’s allies then, “totally rejected” 
the agreement, stating that the 
Authority’s powers were not clearly 
defined and that it would be unable to take 
decisions by a majority vote. 

The row over the sharing of Cauvery 
water, which has become something of an 
annual affair, erupted this year on 
September 15, a bit later than it usually 
does, although supplies to Mettur from 
Karnataka had almost stopped from the 
beginning of August. Tamil Nadu went 
to the polls on September 5 and II, and 
the political parties were in the thick of 
the campaim. Farmers in the delta were 
perhaps lulled into believing that rain in 
August and September would prompt 
Karnataka to release water. 

However, asked if the State 
Government had been indifferent to the 
problem, Karunanidhi said that his 
Government had first written, on July 13, 
to the Central and Karnataka govern¬ 
ments pointing out that water had not 
been received at Mettur; the most recent 
letter, he said, was sent on September 13. 

On September 15, when Karunanidhi 
met top officials, it was revealed that the 
water available in the Mettur teservoir 
would meet irrigation needs for only 15 
days. Karunanidhi directed Collectors 
and other officials to tour the affeaed 
areas and report to him; he also deputed 
Agriculture Minister Veerapandi S. 
Aiumugam and Durai Murugan to visit 
the areas alongwith Local Administration 
Minister Ko. Si. Mani. A turn-system for 
supply of water to the tail-end areas was 
introduced. 

According to Ranganathan, the kuru- 
vat crop was raised on 80,000 ha after 
water was received from the Mettur dam 
from July 1. No more wetting was 
required for the 90-day-old crop on 
16,000 ha and it could be harvested now. 
The 70-day-old aop on 64,000 ha 
required more wetting. There was no 
water even “to puddle the nurseries” on 
20,000 ha for the samba crop. 

Ranganathan said; “An on-the-spot 
study will reveal the facts and prevent mr- 
ther bickerings between the two Sates. 
Tltt Tamil Nadu Chief Secretary should 
ha# invited his Karnataka counterpart to 



Chief Minister M. Karunanidhi. 


look at our water and crop position so that 
the two sides could avoid making accusa¬ 
tions against each other.” 

According to him, 22 lakh people - 
12 lakh marginal and small ftrmers and 
10 lakh agricultural labourers - in the 
affected areas were jobless today. 

After the Prime Minister spoke to the 
two Chief Ministers, Karunanidhi said 
that Patel had told him on September 21 
that he would release water in two weeks. 
Karunanidhi further said that he had 
pointed out to Patel that if water did not 
come within a week, the standing crop 
would wither. 

Karunanidhi reacted sharply to Nage 
Gowda’s claim that Patel had dven no 
such assurance and that Patel had told 
Karunanidhi that Tamil Nadu should 
first utilise the 25 tme ft stored in the 
Mettur dam before making any request to 
Karnataka. Karunanidhi said: “Let Mr. 
Patel say that what the Tamil Nadu Chief 
Minister says is not right.” He said that it 
was wrong to say that there was dearth of 
water in I^nataka. The catchment areas 
of the Cauvery in Karnataka usually 
received 2,650 mm of rain from the south¬ 
west monsoon; this year it had received 
2,350 mm. “’The di^cit is only 11 per 
cent... We are not prepared to believe that 
Karnataka received deficit rainM...” 

Karunanidhi said that during the 
September 28 tele-convenation with 
Patel, he had pointed to die postpone¬ 
ment of the C^ meeting and had asked 
Patel to release as much as water as possi¬ 
ble in the interregnum to provide rwef to 
Tamil Nadu fiumers. He also said that he 
had told the Prime Minister that the 
Centre too should, “without reluctance”, 
help dela farmers in Tamil Nadu to 
receive water. Ministers .Veerapandi 
Arumugam, Ourai Murugah and Aladi 


i ArunametVajpayeeonSeptember24and 
; requested him to ensure that Karnataka 
I released water to Tamil Nadu. 

I Asked about Jayalalitha’s demand 
that he should resign because he did not 
handle the Cauvery issue properly, 
Karunanidhi replied sharply: “If Patel says 
that he will release water to Tamil Nadu 
only if Karunanidhi resigns, I will resign 
immediately. Who is Jayalalitha to say 
(that I should resign)?” 

The Tamil Nadu Government 
accused Nage Gowda of making “false 
statements” to the prqjs - a reference to 
his claim that the Interim Order had only 
mentioned that Karnataka should ensure 
water at the Mettur reservoir and that 
nowhere had the word “release” been 
used. The Interim Order said: “We direct 
the State of Karnataka to release water 
from its reservoirs in Karnataka so as to 
ensure that 205 tme ft of water is avail¬ 
able in Tamil Nadu’s Mettur reservoir in 
a year from June to May...” 

I F the Monitoring Committee’s recom¬ 
mendations raised hopes in Tamil Nadu, 
they were rather short-lived. Following 
Karnataka’s rcjeaion of the recommenda¬ 
tion, the Tamil Nadu Government went 
on the offensive. It alleged that in “total dis- 
r^ard to the Tribunal’s orders, Karnataka 
has not released water despite comforable 
stori^c in its reservoirs...” The Monitoring 
Committee, which met on September 24, 
did not accept Karnataka’s claim chat there 
was difficulty in releasing water immedi¬ 
ately. After taking into account the avail¬ 
ability of water in Karnataka’s reservoirs, 
the likely minimum inflows in the coming' 
months and the requirement for irrigation, 
the Monitoring Committee recommend¬ 
ed that Karnataka release a total of 10 tme 
ft in September and 36.17 tme ft in 
October. 

A temporary respite to the problem 
was proviefed by very heavy rains (14 cm 
on September 27 and 13 cm the previous 
day) over Palacode in Dharmapuri dis¬ 
trict, which resulted in increased inflow 
into the Mettur dam from 2,024 cusecs 
to 10,592 cusecs, and a spell of rain in 
Ttruvamr district on September 28. 
Tiruvarur Distria Collector C. Uma 
Sankar said the rains would help save the 
kuruvai crop in his district and protea die 
samba nurseries. However, an official in 
the Cauvery iSasin said on September 28 
that 17 tme ft of water was required over, 
the next ftirtnight to save the standing 
kuruvai aops, and that the total require¬ 
ment for mtivaaon in die delra until 
January 2000 would be ISO tme ft. B 





■ RIVER WATERS ISSUE 


Unresolved issues 

I 

Karnataka's refusal to abide by the recommendations of the 
Monitoring Committee of the Cauvery River Authority shows 
up the limitations of the agreement reached last yeor. 


official team to assess water levels in the 
Karnataka reservoirs and in Mettur. Nagc 
Gowda’s outburst a^nst the team for not 
having assessed what the Government 
claims are drought conditions in some dis¬ 
tricts was misplaced as the brief of the 
team was clear: it was asked to assess water 
storage levels in the four reservoirs - in 
Krishnaraja Sagar, Kabini, Harangi and 
Hemavati - in Karnataka. 


PARVATHI MENON 

m Bangalore 

ARNATAKA’S categorical refusal to 
XVimplement the recommendations of 
the Monitoring Committee of the 
Cauvery River Authority to release 3 tme 
ft of water to Tamil Nadu immediately 
and an additional 6 tme ft in October is 
a pointer to the limitations of the agree¬ 
ment on water-sharing that was reached 
^ the Cauvery basin States amidst much 
fenfare on August 7, 1998. It took just 
one season of deficient rainfall for the 
Cauvery Water Scheme to come apart. 

What the latest crisis points to is the 
fact that the “historic” agreement, which 
the Bharatiya Janata Party-led govern¬ 
ment at the Centre claimed credit for, did 
not in fiict address, let alone resolve, many 
of the substantive issues relating to the dis¬ 
pute. It merely put in place an adminis¬ 
trative mechanism - the Cauvery River 
Authority (CRA), along with the 
Monitoring and Regulating Committees 
- that would oversee distribution of water 
»between the two States as set out by the 
June 1991 Interim Order of the Cauvery 


tme ft it should have released as per the June 
1991 Interim Order. The deficit, he 
claimed, was only 15.2 tme ft. “When we 
have not received rains, how can we spare 
water for Tamil Nadu?” he asked. He stat¬ 
ed that the storage in the four reservoin in 
Karnataka was only 73.56 tme ft, as against 
the State’s requirement of 102.33 tme ft. 
According to him, crops in Mandya, 
Mysore and Hassan districts were “wither¬ 
ing away” owing to poor rains. 

Political interests have added another 
dimension to the problem. Prime 
Minister A.B. Vajpayee urged his alliance 
partners Chief Minister J.H. Patel and 
Union Commerce Minister Ramakrishna 
Hegde to see that water was released to 
Tamil Nadu. Patel expressed his inability 
to accede to a request from the Prime 
Minister’s Office; he spoke to Tamil 
Nadu Chief Minister M. Karunanidhi 
and asked him to wait for two to three 
weeks during which time Tamil Nadu 
could utilise the 25 tme ft that is available 
in the Mettur dam. 

Karnataka’s refusal to heed the rec¬ 
ommendations of the Monitoring 
Comminee citing low storage levels in its 
reservoirs prompted the Centre to send an 


Rains in the catchment areas of the 
Cauvery and in Tamil Nadu provided the 
opportunity for the Centre to postpone 
the meeting of the CRA which was to held 
on September 29. In any case, Patel had 
decided not to attend it on the grounds of 
ill health. Although he has been indis¬ 
posed and has been under treatment, his 
illness could not have been better timed. 
According to a clause in the agreement, 
the CRA cannot meet unless all Chief 
Ministers are present. Patel has said that 
he will not be able to attend the meeting 
before October 10. By then a new gov¬ 
ernment would in all probability have 
been sworn in. Handling the Cauvery cri¬ 
sis will be the first item on its agenda. 

The sharing of Cauvery waters is a 
highly politicised issue in Karnataka, and 
any perceived softening of the State gov¬ 
ernment from a firm stance that no water 
will be released will be seen as neglect of 
the State’s interests. This is especially so 
in a rain-scarce year. 

Nage Gowda accused the Tamil Nadu 
Government of exerting political pressure 
on the Prime Minister and said that 
Karnataka would abide by the decision of 
the Monitoring Committee. The meeting 


Water Disputes Tribunal. Karnataka had 
deep reservations about this mechanism. 
The fundamental questions of how dis¬ 
tress is to be measured and how water is 
to be shared in a distress year were not 
addressed in the agreement; as the current 
crisis indicates, that issue remains essen¬ 
tially unresolved. 

The latest crisis has a ftuniliar ring to 
it. Tamil Nadu’s demand for water on an 
urgent footing to save the standing kuru- 
vai crops in the Cauvery delta was turned 
down by Karnataka on the grounds that 
the water stored in Karnataka’s reservoirs 
was insufficient to meet its own irrigation 
and drinking water needs. 

Kamatalm’s Minister for Major 
^Irrigation K.N. Nage Gowda stated on 
September 20 that Tamil Nadu had 
enou^ water to last an additional three 
weeks. Karnataka, he said, had released 106 
tme ft until Sqjtember 14, as against llt.4 


e.D. KocM, MwnbM^acrttwy, Cwitral Water Commlaaion, and Vaahlshta, Chief 
EH gln a a r, CWC, Bangalora, aurveylngUia atoraga poattkm at the Narangf reaatvoir 
in Ramataka'a Kodagu dMitet on SeptanriMT 27. 
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i of the conunittee in Delhi on 
September 24 was chaited b) 
the Secretary, Ministry ofWatei 
^ Resources, and attended by the 
Chief Secretaries of the thro, 
riparian States - Karnataka 
Tamil Nadu and Kerala - and 
the Union Territory ol 
Pondicherry. Karnataka, how¬ 
ever, rejected the committee’s 
recommendation that the State 
make good a deficit of 20 one ft 
by December, in addition to the 
mandatory releases to Tamil 
Nadu. * 

The Monitoring Commi- 

.m.. , ^ ........ tree’s recommendations have 

ChW MinMer *.H. Patel. ^ 

in Karnataka against releasing water to Tamil Nadu; they have 
also reinforced the perception that there is a pro-Tamil Nadu 
bias working against Karnataka both in the Prime Minister’s 
Office and in the CRA.“Tamil Nadu’s demand at this time is 


like Shylock asking for his pound of flesh,” former Chief Minister 
M. Veerappa Moily told Frontline. “There is acute drought in 
the Cauvety basin and wc need to look to our needs first. We 
have told Tamil Nadu to wait for 15 days. Can’t they do that?” 
Moily accused the BJP-led government of “playing politics in 
the CRA". If the crisis is to be resolved, the distress formula con¬ 


tained in the Interim Order, which prescribes that shortages be 
shared proportionately, must be brought into force, he said. 

Meanwhile, popular anger against the release of water has 
been building up in the State. A rally organised in Mysore by 
the Karnataka Rajya Raitha Sangha (KRRS), a farmer’s organi¬ 
sation, warned of dire consequences if water was released to 
Tamil Nadu. The Mysore District Cauvery Action Committee 
threatened to disrupt water supply to Bang^ore city if the inter¬ 
ests of Mandya and Mysore mmers were not safeguarded. Its 
activists locked the office of the Chief Engineer (Irrigation 
South) in Mysore and resolved that the members would lie down 
in front of the crest gates of the Kabini dam in protest against, 
any move to release water from the reservoir. 

Accusing the Government of “playing politics”, M.D. 
Nanjundaswamy of the KRRS told Frontline that the riparian 
States should follow the distress formula laid down in the Interim 


Order. “It does appear as if the Monitoring Committee is favour¬ 
ing Tamil Nadu as there really is no water available for us to 
give,” he said. Nanjundaswamy, who was part of a civilian ini¬ 
tiative to find a solution to the Cauvety dispute in the early 
1990s, said that he planned to send a delegation of KRRS farm¬ 
ers to Tamil Nadu to assess the “real position” there and present 
a report on water availability and the state of the crops. 

Congress(I) spokesperson B.K. Chandrashekhar, who has 
been part of the non-oincial iniutive to resolve the dispute, told 
Frontline: “Getting experts and engineers of the Centre and the 
State joindy to inspect reservoirs and determine the actual quan¬ 
tum of water a^nst immediate requirement is die right thing 
to do in a crisis uke the one we have just been through... Subject 
to the fiict-finding committee’s fiiltlings and given rain in the 
catchment, Karnataka would do well to consider if water can be 
released immediately.” He was also of the view that the CRA 
should utilise die “peace-time” (that is, when theie is enough 
water in the resetvoirs) to woik out a range of opdons of shar¬ 
ing water during scarcity. B 










■ ECONOMIC OFFENCES 


Payback time 

Harshad Mehta, along with three others, is convicted in the cose 
relating to the m'lsoppropriotion of funds belonging to Moruti Udyog 
Limited, iothe first of the coses from the securities scorn portfolio. 


PRAVEEN SWAM! 

in Mumbai 

T he stocks and securities ftaud of 
1991 is perhaps the most vivid sign¬ 
post of Indian politics in this decade. An 
unregulated and ill-conceived economic 
liberalisation process, hij^-level corrup¬ 
tion, and the impunity or the rich and the 
powerful from the law were all unveiled in 
its wake. 

The impunity, at least, seems to be 
^ming to an end. On September 28, the 
most visible icon of the scandal, Mumbai 
stock broker Harshad Shantilal Mehta, 
was sentenced by the Special G)urt of 
Justice M.S. Rane to five years’ rigorous 
imprisonment for his part in a criminal 
conspiracy to misappropriate funds from 
the public sector Maruti Udyog Limited 
(MUL). Three others were also convicted 
and sentenced for their role in the fraud 
as well as on a welter of secondary charges 
for which the sentences virill run concur- 


ciores. The methods used to bring this 
about were simple. Much of the story 
before Justice Rane cme^jcd from the tes¬ 
timony of Mohan Khandelwai, the man¬ 
ager of Mehta’s New Delhi operations, 
who turned approver. Khandelwai had 
been at the centre of unsubstantiated 
claims by Mehta that he paid bribes to for¬ 
mer Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao. 
Pramodkumar Mehu, a deputy manager 
with MUL in charge of finance, played a 
key role in the enterprise, along with an 
assistant manager at the Hamam Street 
branch of UCO Bank in Mumbai, 
Vinayak Deosthali. Another bank 
employee in New Delhi, ANZ Grindiays’ 
Ram Narayan Popli, was the fourth play¬ 
er in the quanet. 

One dement in the MUL fraud was 
unsophisticated misappropriation. On 
January 23,1991, for example, Manocha 
handed over 35 lakh Unit Trust of India 
(UTI) units, then valued at Rs.4.99 
crores, to Khandelwai, in violation of spe¬ 


cific orders of the MUL board of direc¬ 
tors. The same day Deosthali forged a let¬ 
ter authorising the transfer of funds from 
Mehta through Bank of America to 
MUL, covering Manocha’s tracks for the 
moment. Khandelwai continued to hold 
on to the UTI units, leaving Meha free 
to use them to raise more money. In 
effect, Deosthali had enabled Mehta to 
help himself to the bank’s money. As long 
as share prices continued to boom, and 
Mehta met his repayment obligations, no 
one seemed to object to a little criminal 
wrong-doing along the way. 

Popli was the last cog in the wheel, set 
up to ensure that the funds Manocha and 
Deosthali generated aaually made their 
way to Mehta. On one occasion in 
February 1991, he diverted a Canata Bank 
banker’s cheque worth Rs.5.05 crores 
frvouring Grindiays Bank to Mehta’s 
account. He pulled off the same trick on 
March 18 and April 24 that year, this time 
with banker’s cheques worth Rs. 10.84 
crores and Rs.7.62 crores respectively. 
Thus MUL was not the only victim of the 
Mehta quartet. Both UCO Bank and 
ANZ Grindiays suffered separately. That 
the bank employees could so easily siphon 
off their banks’ cash says not a little about 
the state of their supervisory apparatus. 
Indeed, banks may have played along with 
the fraud, hoping for profits. In December 
1998, the Special Court of Justice S.N. 


rently. If Mehta’s conviaion withstands 
an appeal in the Supreme Court, he could 
find himself keeping company in jail with 
* his bear-canel counterpart, Hiten Dalai, 
’convicted on similar charges in March 
1999 and in Ai^ust 1998. 

Mehta’s MUT-related fraud involved 
little ingenuity; it was just a case of plain 
and simple corruption. Between 
November 1990 and May 1991, the Joint 
Parliamentary Comminee OPC) which 
investigated the securities scandal found 
that MUL had had transactions worth 
some Rs.l26 crores with Mehta and his 
firm. In essence, the car major, like most 
major public sector undertakings, sought 
the hipest possible returns for its surplus 
cash. The brokers desperately lieeded cash 
to play the market. But there was a small 
pr^lem. Public funds could only be 
invested in government securities, 
Treasury bills and similar instruments. 
^ Brokos like Mehta found ways to bypass 
these restricdoiu 1^ infiuendi^ MUL 
officials and bankers. 



At the end ofits romance with Mehta, Ha r al m d M uhta, hit, wHh hta lawyer Mnheah Juthmatonl after the Spaclal Court 
MUL found hself short of Ra.38.97 In NhimM coovieM hbn on Sufstoinbur 27. 
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Transactions of PSUs with Harshad Mehta 

1 From March 1987 to Apo! 1392 

PSU 
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EnghMtog 
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HDFC * n'- - 
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- 
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iMMMlltCOfpMiiMOfMh 

■ - -- ■*- -* —a 
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HMIMiidiUiIM 

MBoBttPfiWOPwiifCnfwinttim 

^xSS^^OONSS ■ BBSS x xr^^^B x^xBJ^XB^BSXBS 

MPQL 
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OMiPVliMi 
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IMIlnislofindk 

UnM Ms knissiMs 
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sMtiatsms 
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Slums Msir 

■miTIUlUM 

ilA 

laumsuit 

tmiiwoMt 

vimmmxi 

mm»' 

MSSSJaiilB 

SfUMS^Stt 

WJO 
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1,2t2,1»,nUI0 
aomMuis 
; vtmmxi 

WMSWilllUg 

ToW 127,2l3,«e,m79 



Source Appendix XLII, page 108, Vol II of the Report of the JPC 


Variava slammed Standard 
Chartered Bank for playing 
“fast and loose" with banking 
regulations because of its "greed 
for profits”. 

By the spring of 1991, the 
MUL fraud had acquired a reg¬ 
ular pattern. On March 1,3, 

Manocha handed ovei MUL’s 
cash to Mehta. This time, an 
MUL banker’s cheque worth 
Rs.10.12 crores, drawn on 
(>an.ira Bank’s Sansad Marg 
branch in New Delhi, made its 
way to one of Mehta’s employ¬ 
ees, Anu) Kalia. Kalia, later 
acquitted for want of evidence 
that he was actually involved in 
the fraud, sent the cheque to 
Mumbai. I’here Deosthaii 
promptly got to work, this time 
forging a letter, Banker’s 
Receipt (B.R.) 1121, designed 
to convince MUL that UCO 
Bank’s Hamam Street Branch 
was holding UTI units which it 
would shortly deliver. Of 
course, no physical delivery ever 
took place. Mehta had a further Rs.lO 
crores with which to push up share prices 
on the market to ever-highcr heights, 
fuelling an upward spiral which would col¬ 
lapse c^amitously. 

Manocha succeeded in pulling off the 
same trick again on May 2, 1991. This 
time he told MUL that UCO Bank want¬ 
ed the car manufacturer to give it Rs.lO 
crores for five days at 21 per cent interest. 
Attracted by this high rate of return, MUL 
made over a banker’s cheque, number 
836260, for Rs. 10.34 lakhs. This cheque 
too was handed over to Kalia and then 
recycled by Mehta. All that MUL received 
was a succession of fake UCO Bank 
banker’s receipts, all forged by Deosthaii. 
Forged B.Rs were a fevoured instrument 
of the brokers involved in the securities 
scandal. Since few organisations ever 
bothered to monitor physical delivery of 
the securities listed in the B.Rs, funds 
could endlessly be raised against non-exis¬ 
tent securities. 

Indeed, Hiten Oalal’s conviaion in 
March showed that he had taken control 
of two defunct banks, the Metrt^litan 
Cooperative Bank and the Bank or^Karad, 
for this purpose. Dalai’s conviction 
emerged from three transacdons in gov¬ 
ernment securides by Canaia Bank 
Financial Services (Canfina), a wholly 
subsidiary of the public seaor 
1.1 Bank. Canfina was a key player in 
Lurities scandal, trading in securities 


worth over Rs.85,000 crores in 1991- 
1992 although ithad a capital of just Rs.33 
crores in 1992. In this case Canfina pur¬ 
chased government securities worth 
Rs.494 crores from the obscure Bank of 
Karad. In return, it received worthless 
B.Rs. Banks need to acquire large volumes 
of government securities from dme to 
time to meet statutory requirements. 

No one in Canfina, as in UCO Bank, 
appeared to have asked any questions. And 
questions, in Dalai’s case too, there were 
several. For one, the Bank of Karad, which 
was by then a virtually captive front organ¬ 
isation for Dalai and other brokers, had 
no securities to back its B.Rs. The B.Rs 
were in effea worthless pieces of paper. 
'Then, the funds that Bank of Karad 
received from Canfina were prompdy paid 
into Narottam’s account. The broker in 
turn used this cash to play the market,pay¬ 
ing banks for securities he purchased riom 
them on the same day. 

I T seems clear that the end of the MUL 
case is just the be^nning of Harshad 
Mehu’s problems. Mehta, the JPC had 
found, had transactions with 17 publicsec- 
tor undertakings other than MUL, notably 
the Discount and Finance House of India, 
the Oil and Natural Gas Commission 
(now Corporation) and the Indian Oil 
Corporation. Compared to their volume 
of business with the broker, MUL’s 
involvement was minimal. In 411 transac¬ 


tions, the ONGC put up over 
Rs.5,146 crores, while the 
Discount and Finance House of 
India, in 779 transactions, made 
available Rs.4,905 crores. On 
paper it all looked above board, 
but once the scandal broke the 
organisations discovered that 
the funds they had received 
from Mehta amounted to only 
worthless pieces of paper. 
Several separate prosecutions 
are pending against Mehta and 
other brokers, which could take 
years to decide. 

The conviction of Mehta 
and his trio ofbackers has been 
suspended until November 2, 
giving them time to go in 
apped. While Mehta’s princi'- 
pal charge is conspiracy, 
Deosthaii and Manocha, both 
employees of public sector 
units, will have to contest their 
convictions under thi' 
Prevention of Corruption Act. 
Legal sources told Frontline 
that one central theme of their 
appeal is likely to be the testimony of 
I^andelwal and alleged political bias in 
the Central Bureau of Investigation’s 
handling of the case. In general, the tes¬ 
timony of approvers is treated with cau¬ 
tion by courts. Hiten Dalai’s earlier 
conviction has already been admitted in 
the Supreme Court. Time has been given 
until October 28 to deposit the fines, 
which in some cases are heavy. Deosthaii, 
for example, will have to pay a total of 
Rs.2.30 lakhs. 

Whatever the fiite of the appeals, it is 
a tribute to the work of the Special Court 
that the decade is ending with both the 
key architects of the securities scandal 
being convicted for their crinies. The secu¬ 
rities scandal not only robbed the Indian 
public of thousands of crores of rupees of 
their tax money but saw hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of small investors, lured by the 
prospect of an evidently endless boom on 
the stock markets, robbed of their lifetime 
savings. 

Harshad Mehta’s conviction was 
greeted by sharp declines in several scrips 
on the Bombay Stock Exchange, a sign 
that impuni^ continues to be a valued 
commonly for Indian capitalists. Those 
conunitted to honesty and transparency in 
business can only hope that the iqal sys- 
tern continues to ensure that economic 
crime is punished, for the real lessons of 
the securities scandal have clearly yet to be 
learned by India's rich. ■ 



Financial planning helps you 
^to take control of your 
mancial life in the present and 
to provide for the future. 
Proper planning begins with 
three basic questions; 

1) Where are you today? 
(i.e. What is your net worth?) 

2) Where do you want to go 
tomOTTOw? (What are your 
financial objectives?) 

3) How will you get there? 
(What is your plan of 
action?) 

Let us deal with the first 
question of your net worth. 
Your networth is, quite simply, 
the difference between what 
you own (your assets) and what 
you owe. (your liabilities). Your 
net assets are indicative of how 
much income diey can generate 
jl^or you. Your net liabilities ate 
indicative of the cost of your 
obligations. 

You can easily prepare your 
Net Worth Statement by taking 
inventory of your assets and 
liabilities, as shown below. 
Your net worth tells you your 
financial standing and 
provides a basis for finding out 
how much income you will 
require to support your chosen 
standard of living. 

Prepare two Net Worth 
Statement: one for your 
position as it is today and the 
other as you estimate it to be 
at your retirement. 


(l)Assets: (What income 
producing assets you own) 

Rs.Cash & Bank 

Balances 

Rs.Fixed Deposits 

& Bonds 
Shares/Units 
(Face Value) 


Rs.Life 

Insurance on 
your life 

Rs.Provident Fund 

(accumulated 
till today) 

Rs.Gratuity 

(expect^ now) 

Rs.P.P.F.;N.S.C.; 

N.S.S. etc. 

Rs.Business/ 

Investments 

Rs.Other Income 

producing 

_ Assets _ 

_ Ibtal Assets (A) 


Rs.Education 

expenses 

Rs.Thread Ceremony 

expenses 

Rs.Marriage 

Expenses 

Rs.Start-In-Life 

expenses for 
children 

Rs.Mortgage or 

Loan repayments 

Rs.,,,.Last Illness 

expenses 

Rs.Other Liabilities 

_ (Taxes. Bill, etc) 

Total 

Liabilities (L) 


(3) Net Worth : (Asset Less 

Liabilities) 

e.g. Total Assets (A) 

Rs. 10 Lacs 

Less Total 

Liabilities (L) Rs. - 3 Lacs 
Net Worth i.e. Capital 
Net Worth i.e. Capital 
available for 

income (N) Rs 7 Lacs 


Ihking 12% p.a. (after tax) as 
the earnings on this capital, Rs. 
7 lac fetch an annual income 


of Rs. 84,000. Now, when you 
know that your annual living 



expenses are say Rs. %,000, 
you will see that this 
exceeds income by Rs. 12,000 
(i.e. Rs. 96,000 less 
Rs. 84,000). So Rs. 12,000 is 
the Income Deficit: (D) or gap 
that you have to bridge in order 
to meet your living expenses. 




To bridge this gap you will have 
to generate an income of Rs. 
12,0(X). The capital required fm 
diis (again taking 12% p.a.), is 
Rs. 1 lacs. So, you will need to 
create additional capital worth 
Rs. 1 lac to make up for the 
deficit and meet your living 
expenses in full. 


,. -^ 




The best way of reducing the 
income deficit is the creation 
of capital e.g. by taking a 
Insurance Policy on your 
life. While other saving plans 
give you what you have been 
able to save, life insurance 
guarantees your family what 
you hoped to save, in the event 
of your departure before 
con^iletion of your plan. 


1. Save more about 30% of 
your Income. 

2. With safety uppermost, 
revise you investment 
portfolio so as to maximise 
returns. 

3. Invest wisely, not 
speculatively, and in shares 
of reputed companies. In 
the long run, equity shares 
ate the best hedge against 
inflation. 

4. Cut your taxes by getting 
the fiill benefits of tax-fiee 
income under Section 80- 
1 from bank deposits, 
N.S.C., units, mutu^ fimds 
etc. and rebates under 
Section 88 by investing in 
approved schemes like 
P.P.F., infrastructure bonds, 
N.S.C. etc. 

5) Split capital and income, 
bearing in mind the 
provisions of ‘Clubbing of 
Income' in the hands of the 
donor. Passing on capital 
and the consequent 
income to the members of 
your family will reduce 
your taxes. 

6) Invest in collectibles 
(stamps, antiques, art etc.) 
after proper study. 

7) Pay proper attention to your 

he^th so as to minimise 
your medical expenses. 

8) Cover your family with 
Mediclaim because 
hospitalization expenses 
can reduce your networth 
drastically. 

9) Encourage your wife to 
translate her talents into 
income. 

10) Plan for a second career 
after retirement. 

Do remember to take into 

account the impact of taxes 

and inflation when calculating 

your income. 


(flCICI 
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I lAMiU ft KASHMIR 


Partition plans? 

The contents of o newiy available document, together with other evidence, point to some kind of a 
disquieting enterprise by the BJP-led government to partition Jammu and Kashmir, which is being 
discussed under U.S. patronage. 


PRAVEEH SWAMI 


H as the Bharatiya Janata Party-led 
government in New Delhi been 
engaged in a covert dialogue on plans to 
partition Jammu and Kashmir and create 
a new quasi-independent state? 

Frontline has obtained a confidential 
document issued by the New York-based 
Kashmir Study Group (KSG), which was 
circulated recendy among a select group 
of top officials in the United States, 
Pakistan and India. The document, the 
second of a series called “Kashmir: A Way 
Forward”, details proposals for the cre¬ 
ation of a new Kashmiri state or states. 
These plans, the KSG a.sserts, came into 
being alter tentative proposals authored in 
December 1998 were handed over “to 
government officials in India and 
Pakistan, and to diverse leadership in 
Kashmir, and many opinion makers in 
India, Pakistan and Kashmir”. For more 
than one reason, the claim appears plau¬ 
sible. 

The KSG is run by an affluent U.S.- 
based businessman of Srinagar origin, 
Farooq Kathwari. Kathwari owns Ethan 
Allen, an upmarket furniture concern 
whose clients include the White House. 
Several figures of the Indian establish¬ 
ment, including former Foreign Secretary 
N.K. Singh and Vice-Admiral (retired) 
S.K. Nair, participated in deliberations 
that preceded the release of the first 
“Kashmir: A Way Forward". Although all 
the Indians concerned denied having 
endorsed the repon, Kathwari was subse¬ 
quently granted a visa to visit India. His 
journey did not just consist of visits to his 
relatives in Srin^ur, for the businessman 
met what one official source describes as 
a “who’s vdio of the BJP establishment”. 

“Kilhmir: A Way Forward" outlines 
five proposals for either one or two new 
states, which it desaibes somewhat mys- 
teiioi'sly as a “sovereign entity but one 
withjbut an international personality”. 
“Thi new entity,” die KSG document 


says, “would have its own secular, demo¬ 
cratic constitution, as well as its own citi¬ 
zenship, flag and a legislature which would 
legislate on all matters other than defence 
and foreign affairs.” The document adds: 
“India and Pakistan would be responsible 
for the defence of the Kashmiri entity, 
which would itself maintain police and 
gendarme forces for internal law and order 
purposes. India and Pakistan would be 
expected to work out financial arrange¬ 
ments for the Kashmiri entity, which 
could include a currency of its own.” 

I N essence, the KSG suggests five possi¬ 
ble forms of a new Kashmiri state. The 
first two proposals envisage the creation of 
either two separate Eastern and Western 
Kashmiri entities on either side of the 
existing Line of Control (LoC), or a sin¬ 
gle state straddling it. The fourth and fifth 
options explore how these states would 
look like if an agreement came about on 
significant territorial exchanges along the 
LoC, with the whole of Rajouri and much 
of Poonch going to Pakistan in return for 
large but thinly populated Balti-speaking 
territory. “Kashmir: A Way Forward" 
argues that the exchanges would safeguard 
the Mangla dam watershed in Pakistan, 
while providing strategic depth to the Uri 
hydroelectric project in India and secur¬ 
ing the Srinagar-Kargil highway from 
attacks. 

But the third and most significant ver¬ 
sion that “Kashmir A Way Forward” 
envisages is a single Kashmiri state on the 
Indian side of the LoC; this proposal is 
based on the assumption that Pakistan 
would for some reason be unwilling to 
accept the creation of a new entity on its 
side. Interestin^v, the possibility chat 
India would not be willing to accept the 
creation of some form of new state is not 
discussed in the paper. The KSG’s con¬ 
cept is built on the assumption of a tehsil- 
levcl referendum leading to all of the 
districts of the Kashmir Valley, and the 
distria of Doda opting'to be pan of the 
new entity. The entity could uso indude 


the district of Kargil, three northern tehsiU 
from Rajouri and the tdisil of Udhampur. 

P erhaps more interesting than the 
geographical outlines of the KSG’s 
Kashmir are the stated reasons for its cre¬ 
ation. Enormous leaps of reason are used 
to avoid the assenion that these tehsils 
incorporate all the principal Muslim- 
majority areas of Jammu and Kashmir as 
it exists, or that a communal sundering is 
being contemplated. “All these areas,” the 
document asserts, “are imbued with 
Kashmiriyat, the cultural traditions of the 
Vale of Kashmir, and/or interact exten¬ 
sively with Kashmiri-speaking people.” 
The document says: “In all but five of 
tehsils so designate, Kashmiri is the lan¬ 
guage of a dear majority of the popula¬ 
tion, while in three of these five 
problematic tehsils, Kashmiri is the single 
leading langui^e.” 

At least two problematic elements 
exist in this discourse. For one, the implic¬ 
it proposition that some areas in Jammu 
and Kashmir do not “interact extensively 
with Kashmiri-speaking people” is mysti¬ 
fying. State employees shutde between 
Jammu and Kashmir’s two provinces 
twice a year, and trade between the regions 
is vibrant. Then, while Doda’s rdation- 
ship with Kashmir is indeed an organic 
one, so are its ties south of the Chenab 
with Jammu. Indeed, the district has often 
agitated against the perceived h^mony 
ofthe Kashmir Valley elites. Finally, if lan¬ 
guage and culture are ailments forasun- 
dering of the existing State, it is undear 
why the KSG even considers the prospect 
of a sin^e entity. Punjabi, not Kashrniti, 
is spoken across the LoC, and cultural tra¬ 
ditions there have litde to do with those 
of the valley. 

The specifics of the KSG’s problem 
give some insight into just how ill-found¬ 
ed its linguistic daims are. The three* 
nordiern tehsils of Rajouri - Thana 
Mandi, Buddhaland Rajouri- themselves 
share language, culture and trade ries with 
die diree southern tdtsils - Kalakote, 





Sunderbani and Mahore. 

Kashmiri is nowhere the domi¬ 
nant language here. Yet the 
KSG document argues that this 
“Sunni Muslim tract has had 
q^ose links with Kashmir over 
n any centuries and would like¬ 
ly opt for inclusion in a 
Kashmiri state if given the 
choice.” Clearly, the KSG 
worldview is founded on the 
privileging of religious identity 
over culture and language. 

Nowhere in “Kashmir: A Way 
Forward” do its authors even 
explore the possibility that the 
relationship of Rajouri’s 
Muslims with their Hindu 
neighbours could be more pro¬ 
found than those to the north in 
the Kashmir Valley. 

Similarly, in the 1981 
Census just 3.2 per cent of the 
residents of Karnah and 31.3 
pi cent of the residents of Uri 
recorded their first language as 
Kashmiri. These tehsik, Jong 
with Gurez, recorded the high¬ 
est turnout levels in the recent 
Lok Sabha elections in the 
Baramulla constituency despite A full ir 
calls by secessionist groups for a 
boycott of the exercise. Nonetheless, the 
KSG-conceived state is based on the 
assumption, clearly driven by communal 
premises, “that they would opt to join our 
hypothetical Kashmiri sate”. In both 
Ramban and Bhaderwah tehsils in Doda, 
as the KSG acknowledges, Kashmiri is not 
yhe principal language. Nonetheless, here 
Itoo the I^G assumes that its residents 
would vote to join the new entity. This is 
again a communally driven supposition - 
one that terrorist massacres through these 
areas have done not a litde to give body 
to. 

Similar premises drive the inclusion of 
what the I^G describes as the Gool- 
Gulabgarh tehsil in Udhampur, its sole 
Muslim-majority area. But there is no 
such tehsil, for both Gool and Gulabgarh 
were until recendy parts of Mahore tehsil. 
Gool subsequendy became a separate 
tehsil. Interestingly, the case for merging 
Mahore with Doda was fust made in Apru 
1999 by the controvenial R^onal 
Autonomy Committee of the Jammu and 
Kashmir Government (Fnmdine, July 30, 
il 999). The committee had recommend- 
the sundering of the State into several 
new provinces, with the Mahore tehsil, 
along with Do^ becoming part of a new 
Chenab province. Informed sourc^ fold 



A full moon day’ In R^ouil. 


Frontline that the State Government was 
pushing ahead with these plans, with 
Riyaz Punjabi, an academic, presiding 
over their implementation. 

Indeed, the dots on the page are stan- 
ing to join together into a disturbing pic¬ 
ture. Michael Krepon, head of the 
influential U.S. think tank, the Stimson 
Centre, gave more than a little indication 
of official thinking in that country on the 
future of Kashmir. “India’s Kashmir pol¬ 
icy,” he told The Indian Express on 
November 28, “has been predicated on 
the passage of rime theory and limited to 
counter-insurgency operations.” He 
added: “The question that needs to be 
asked is whether or not this is working in 
India’s favour because as time passes, 
Pakistan is becoming weaker.” One senior 
Western diplomat explained to Frontline 
what this might mean in practice. “India 
as the stronger sate needs to make con¬ 
cessions,” the diplomat said. “It needs to 
agree to a one-eighth of the way house, if 
not a half-way house.” The diplomat 
added: “That could mean soft bonders in 
Kashmir, people-to-people conact, and 
free trade.” 

But the problem with a “one-eighth of 
the way house”, as anyone fomiliar with 
South Asian cities will anest, is that they 


I tend to get built eventually. 
Pakistani journalist Talat 
Hussain recendy reported in 
The Nation that the back-chan- 
^ nel negotiators during the 
Kar^ War, Niaz Naik and R. K. 
Mishra, had discussed what was 
describ^ as the “Chenab Plan" 
for Kashmir. The Chenab Plan, 
which according to Hussain’s 
report was documented in a 
Pakistani proposal, an Indian 
response, and a second 
Pakistani proposal, suggested a 
recognition of the LoC as the 
border, followed by the grant of 
autonomy to the Kashmir 
Valley. TTic demands nade by 
Chief Minister Farooq 
Abdullah for a restoration of the 
1933 satus of Jammu and 
Kashmir are also not distant 
from the KSG conception of a 
quasi-independent sate. 

Despite persistent U.S. 
denials that it wishes to mediate 
on the future of Jammu and 
Kashmir, the fact remains that 
it has emerged as a central play¬ 
er. The KSG proposals, read in 
the context of the Regional 
Autonomy Repon, Krepon’s 
argument and the Niaz Naik papers, sug¬ 
gest that some kind of disquieting enter¬ 
prise to partition Jammu and Kashmir is 
being discussed under U.S. patronage. 
That the Government of India is even will¬ 
ing to engage in such dialogue, premised 
as it is on a sundering of Hindu from 
Muslim, says not a little about the lack of 
honesty with which the BJP’s Kashmir 
policy has been conduaoi. Neither the 
participants in this dialogue nor its con¬ 
tent is visible other than as shadows, and 
India’s people, it seems probable, will be 
the last to be told what eme^ from it. 

It is unclear if the BJP will agree to 
plans for a new partition, howsoever it is 
packaged, or if it will succeed in selling it 
to India’s people. Should such a sunder¬ 
ing come about, however, the Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh vision of a Hindu 
India will be one step closer to being 
realised. In 1951, Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah had argued that the accession of 
Kashmir to India would help defeat the 
project of turning India “into a reli^ous 
state wherein the interests of Muslims 
would be threatened”. Just over 50 years 
later, at least some people would evident- 
Vly like that small geographical obstacle, 
frtade up of just four Lok Sabha scats. 
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(Below) In Lucknow, a cycle 
rally by Congress! I) workers. 
(Below right) An elderly 
supporter of the BJP at work. 



E.M.S. Namboodlrlpad’s 
widow Arya Anthaijanani 
casts her vote In 
Thlruvananthapuram. 


bHERWIN CRASTO/AP 
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(Left, above) RJD leader Laloo Praaad Yadav campaigna from 
a boat In the Koel river In the Madhepura constituency, 
where he seeks r»«lection. (Left, below) Jagdish Tytler, the 
Congreas(l) candidate from Delhi’s Sadar constituency, 
being weighed against silver bricks. (Above) Union Minister 
Pramod Mahqjan waiting for trwisport after a campaign tour 
of Bihar. 





star campaigners lend their 
voices and faces. Rahul 
Gandhi overcomes a barrier 
while campaigning In 
Farukkabad. (Below) Veteran 
actor Dilip Kumar campaigns 
for the Congress(l) In Patna; 
Former Navy chief Admiral 
Vishnu Bhagawat in Nalanda, 
to give a helping hand to the 
Congre88(l) candidate against 
Defence Minister George 
Fernandes. 



VIKRAM KUMAR AP 
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■ UPDATE 

On quantitative restrictions 

Woild I radc Organisation (WIO) endorsed on 
1 September 2^ the ruling delivered a month earlier by the 
Appellate Body asking India to dismantle certain kinds of quan¬ 
titative import restrictions imposed in the interests of balance 
of payments (BoP) stability I he Appellate Body hael only upheld 
the finding of the WIO Dispute Settlement Body (DSB) that 
the (|iiantitativt lesirictions (Q Rs) maintained by India were 
mcoii'istent with the basic charier of the organisation and were 
not instilled by the enabling provisions under Article XVIII 
I bese successive rulings emanated from a complaint filed 
bv the United States in 1997 hollowing an adveise ruling bv 
the DSB on India’s regime of QRs, a senes of bilateral nego¬ 
tiations had been undertaken with the eomplainants A seven 
year schedule for phasing out the (J Rs was mutually agreed 
with a number of countries, notabh the I uiopcan Union, 
Australia, Swit/eiland, Canada and |apan I he U S was, how 
ever, not appeased by the eommitment to phase out .ill Rs 
In March M, 2003, anel it requested a flesh healing in the [3SB 
India told the DSB and the Appellate Body that the ‘ imme¬ 
diate removal of all restiictions was bound to leduce (its foi 
cign exehange) reserves below levels eonsideied adei|uate by 
the Inteinaiional Monetary 1 iind (IMI ) 1 he aigument w,is 


that the removal of all restiictions would have a destabilising 
effect unless it was icpi.iced by 'macroeconomic policy instru¬ 
ments complemented bv structural adjustment policies’ India 
submitted that this eniiie package of measures needed a /ca- 
sonable time frame for successful implementation 

In taking up these matters, the DSB and the Appellate Body 
went by the IMF finding that India s external payments situation 
could be ‘managed by using macroeconomic poliq' instruments 
alone” It concluded from this evaluation that "stiuctural mexsures’ 
which involved a change in “development policy’ were not neces¬ 
sary ‘for the preservation of India’s external financial position” 
India and the U S will now entci into a bilateml dialogue 
to work out a revised schedule for the *emoval of Q Rs 
Meanwhile olflcial spokesmen of the Comnieice Ministry 
argued that the WfC luhngs still provided a reasonable pen 
od of tiiiie to pha>e out import restrictions 

India will now have to make a statement before the DSB 
at Its next sitting on Octobei 27 outlining an action plan on 
the implementation of its lulings In a period of two months 
fiom the adoption of the report, both Indii and the U S would 
have to evolve a mutually agiecable sehedtile for the lemoval 
of Q Rs hading this, the muter will once .again go lot arbi 
rraiion in the WIO I ‘ 

Siihumar Minalidharan 


IGNCA questions 

f ’’HI Delhi 1 ligh C’ouit gianted on Septembci 23 elearanec 

1 to the Union (lovernment to proceed .igaiiist the Indira 
(landhi National ( entie for Arts (ICiN( A), run by a trust 
headed by ( ongressd) president Soma Ciandhi A Division 
Bench of the court, compiising lustiee S N Variava and lustice 
S K Mahajan, did this while admitting a puhlie interest peti 
non filed by Naiesh Pandev, an advocate Additional Sohcitor- 
(leneral Knit Rawal earliei told the Bench that the government 
was pieparcd to take appropriate action against the trust but 
that the pendenev of such a petition in the court should not 
come in its way 

I he petition challenged the May 1995 amendments to cer¬ 
tain clauses contained in the original trust deed conveiting the 
trust into a private one besides making Soma Gandhi its life- 
president and all 21 trustees its life-trustees 

1 he trust was created in 198‘7 under Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi as an autonomous body with appropriate government 
control in older to promote activities in the field of ait and cul¬ 
ture Soma Gandhi was made its president after Rajiv Gandhi’s 
assassination in 1991 It is located in the C'cntral Vista in New 
Delhi, on 8 5 hectares of prime land allotted by the Union 
Government 1 he government sanctioned it a corpus of Rs.50 
crores, of which Rs.25 crorcs was released in 1987 and the bal¬ 
ance between 1992 and 1995 The government had agreed to 
grant an additional Rs 100 crores for a building complex 

The Human Resource Development Ministry had in an 
affidavit (Ironthne, July .30, 1999) questioned the validity of 
the amended deed Pointing out that prior written approval 
had not been sought from the government for the changes, it 
held that the government would take necessary steps to pro¬ 
tect Its interests with respect to movable and immovable ptop- 
erttes It had made available to the IGNCA. Jhc affidavit^ /ilod , 
in response to the petition filed |^^J)^i;iJhTandqy)..'Bllc|^d that 
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amendments to t laiises 7 and 8 (on the appointment of life 
tiiistees and a life time president), 9 (.ippointmeni of a mem- 
bei-secretaiy), 24 (power to amend the tiitst deed without 
releienee to goveinment) and 25 (denying the President of 
India the right to appoint a leview panel on its functioning) 
were made without the government s approval 

Ihe original deed h.id stipulated that any amendment to 
It would tequire the approv il of the Union Ciovernment It 
also had a provision which stared that the Piesident of India, 
who officiates as Visiioi to the ICiN( A, would have the tight 
to .ippoint a committee to review the centre s aetivities and tha; 
Its leeommendations as accepted by the government would he 
binding on the centre 

The Bench, which took note of the fact that the govern¬ 
ment had given the entity some Rv 133 crores and 23 acies of 
prime land in the New Delhi area, observed “If it is a trust 
over which the government has no control, why should largesse 
be given to it’ Why should the money not be taken back’ ’ 1 he 
Bench said “Meiciv because some eminent people are involved 
does not mean that the trust should be given largesse ’ 

The Bench also expressed its displeasuie over .Soma Gandhi 
being made president of the trust It asked “how being the 
widow of a former Prime Minister conferred (on her) any qual¬ 
ification of being an expert on art and cultuie and entitled her 
to be president of the trust without authority from the gov¬ 
ernment ” Responding to the IGNCA counsel’s argument that 
five ex-officio members, including the Union Minister for 
Human Resource Development and the Minister for External 
Affairs, were authorised to check the functioning of the trust, 
the court observed that the Ministeis could be overruled by the 
other members, who constituted a majority. 

It appears that the IGNCA is not ready to enter into a con¬ 
frontation, Counsel for IGNCA suggested that the trust was 
ready for a dialogue with the government. ■ 

TK Rajalakshmi 
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Applying Thought 
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computer networks over the Jaternet A responsive computer maintenance service Baby products oils soaps and talcs 
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JL JLb a respoiit-ililc corporalc citi/en 
commillocl to l(H)k lieyimtl Zinc 
mlo ecological and environmental 
concerns, JIZL rc mams ever-aclivc 

[nijlallalion of appropriate pollution 
conliol and environment monitoring 
systems, ikiougli dust extraction plants, 
lading ponds for solid waste disposal 
and waste water reclamation, represent 
meamngfu 1 thrusts in llic right 
direction 

At anolhei level, attempting to 
improve the quality of life foi the 
liackward and tnlial populace with a 
host of welfare schemes like rural 
health programmes, family welfare 



activities, adult education programmes, 
watei supply etc - are on-going 
activities at HZL 

Thus, India's market leader in Zinc- 
IIZL continues to set new examples in 
its environmental & social aspects, for 
others to follow 
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■ COVER STORY 


VAJPAYEE AGAIN 

The Bharatiya Janata Party gets power in New Delhi again, this 
time along with almost two dozen allies. And there is not a cloud 
of instability in sight - not at least for now. 


SUKUMARMURALIOHARAN 

in yV( It Pi I hi 

I ’HI BhaiativaJanaiaPariyaiidits 2^ 

1 alliC4 got o(f to a brisk start as the 
count mg of votes ftir the general elections 
to the 1 ^th 1 ok Sahha got under way on 
Dc toiler 6 By mtdday it was clear that the 
Bjl’ had completed an unpreiedcnteil 
sweep of all seven seats in the National 
C'apital reriitory of Delhi Dhserveis 
looking for precedents went back to 1984, 
when the Gongress(I) won all seven seats 
in Delhi as part of a nation-wide sweep 
Other instances were the 19'’7 (aiiata 
Party triumph, which was ,igain part of a 
political wave that brought it an tmam- 
higiious majority in the I ok Sahha 

By evening, though, it seemed moic 
Itkelv that far from sweeping the 1 ok 
Sahha polls, the B)P and its allies would 
only he gaining a slendei parliamentary 
m.i)ority. Parly results coming from the 


pivotal State of Uttar Piadesh bore clear 
evidence of a far more serious erosion of 
the B)P’s position than had been predict¬ 
ed htoin the point of view of the BJP, the 
day must base closed with grim forebod¬ 
ings of another phase of chronic political 
instability It seemed the most likely out¬ 
come of geneial elei tions 1999 that the 
third V.i|p,iyce Ministry would be no 
more secure than the first two 

Yet hv dawn the next day, the situa¬ 
tion had once again been transfoimed, 
pointing unet]uivocally rowaids a robust 
parliamentar) majority for the B)P-lcd 
National Democratic Alliance (NDA) 
What it had lost m U P., the BjPwasmore 
than making good m Bihar and other parts 
of the Hindi belt I ill the evening of 
October 6, the Congressfl) had held the 
belief that it would retain the position it ^ 
h.td taken m the November 1998 | 
Assembly elections m various northern | 
Stares, and make a breakthrough in Uttar « 
Pradesh. The latter half of the wish-hst 



Prime Minister A.B. Vajpayee with 
leaders of parties that are constituents 
I of the National Democratic Alliance In 
5 New Delhi on October 8. 

I (Left) L.K. Advani, George Fernandes 
I and Rangarajan Kumaramangalam greet 
the newly elected leader of the NDA in 
the Central Hall of Parliament on 
October 10. There are few signals that 
Vajpayee’s second tenure as Prime 
Minister will be any less turbulent or 
uneasy than his first, although the 
prospect of instability has been 
rendered somewhat remote by the 
arithmetic of the 13th Lok Sabha. 

(Right) Congress(l) president Sonia 
Gandhi. The party's poor performance 
has given an Impetus to younger 
elements who are unconvinced about 
the credibility of the top leadership. 

was fulfilled, thou^ on a manifestly par¬ 
tial basis. The first assumption, though, ^ 
proved thoroughly misdirected. 

Apart from its gains in Delhi, the BJP 
gained ground in Rajasthan and gave lit¬ 
tle away in Madhya Pradesh. It lost 
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Punjab but swept Haryana and Himachal 
Pradesh. By the early hours of October 7, 
the writing on the wall was clear as far .is 
the C'ongress(I) was concerned - far from 
emerging as the single largest party, it was 
headed for its worst-ever performance in 
elections to the Lok Sabha. 

V ERY much more remains to be 
analysed in the stunning reverses the 
Congress(l) suffered in the three States it 
.swept as recently as November 1998 
Contingent political factors, such as the 
disgruntlcment of the Jats in Rajasthan - 
a traditional political constituency of the 
Congress(I) - explain some part of the 
outcome, though not all of it. 
Organisational failures and a lack of cohc' 
sion among the factions in the party have 
also been responsible for this to some 
extent, particularly in Madhya Pradesh 
and Delhi. But ultimately, the outcome 
in these three States can only be inter¬ 
preted as a verdict on the direct contest 
between Atal Behari Vajpayee and Sonia 
Gandhi for the prime ministerial post. 


Between the hoary BJP veteran with close 
to half a century in public life and the 
claims of the political novice seeking to 
invoke public sympathy for the sacrifices 
her family had made in the past, the elec¬ 
torate seemed tjuite definitively to favour 
the former. 

There had been an intriguing po.ssi- 
bility held out towards the end of the elec¬ 
tion campaign - that the BJP by itself 
would end with a lower tally and in con¬ 
sequence become more dependent upon 
its allies for sustenance. The dramatic 
results turned in from Andhra Pradesh 
initially suggested that the possibility was 
being realised, not to mention the strong 
showing of the Dravida Munnetra 
K.i7.hagam (DMK), the NDA’s senior 
partner in Tamil Nadu. 

These in themselves would not have 
caused serious concern for the BJP, since 
the Telugu Desam Party (TDP) and the 
DMK arc not prone to whimsical politi¬ 
cal conduct that could endanger the sta¬ 
bility of the prospective ruling coalition. 
The newly unified ‘socialist bloc’ under 
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Tamil Nadu Chief Minister M. KarunanIdhI drapes a silken shawl, a traditional rKe of honour In Tamil Nadu, around Vajpayee; 
Telugu Desam Party president N. Chandrababu Naldu. Among the constituents of the NOA, the DMK and the TOP are not prone 
to whimsical political conduct, but Vajpayee may have to be on guard In respect of a few other alliance partners. 


tile leadership of Cieor{;e t tm.indis vs.is 
howevei, quite a different proposition 
f he eniergenee of a new entente between 
the estranged seetions of the |anita Dal 
had, first, seriously upset the B|l’s elee 
tion picparations in Karnataka Quite 
apart from this, the le w.is.ilso the prospeet 
that onee the 1 ok S ihha w is eonsrittileel 
the' so-ealled Janata Dal (United) would 
be an enduring ha/arel to goveinmentil 
stahihtv I hese appie'hensions were only 
strengthened hv reports that eeiiainsenioi 
le,ulers o( the Janata Dal (United) h.id 
eonellieted seeiet paileys with elements of 
the Third horee, toexploie iiieansof turn 
ing the prospeet of an ineleeisive outeome 
to mutual adv.intage 

~'f 11 Janata I^al(Uniteel) was also the 
most top-heavy party in the NDA m 
terms of leMders with ministerial amhi 
turns An aeeretion to its strength would 
have brought forth a number of elemands 
on the indulgcnec of its allianee partners 
1 hat the NDA turned m a rather dismal 
performance in Karnataka, with the 
ineumbenty disadvantage of the | H 
Patel Ministry being transferred to it m 
hill me.isure, could in a long-term frame¬ 
work be eounted as an asset 

I ess certain are the consequences of 
the rather substantial Janata Dal(United) 
contingent from Rihar. The senior lead¬ 
ers who have arrived in the BJP camp aher 


voting against the Vajpayee govtinmtnt 
last April - such as Shaiad Yadav and Ram 
Vilas Paswan - ni.iy h.ive to set .iside their 
ministeiial ambitions for the moment 
Aeeomniodating them within the 
Mmistiy might engcndei serious misgiv 
mgs among the BJP’s older partncis, it 
would also involve giving the Janata 
Dal(Uniietl) iiioie berths than would be 
warianted by its parliamentary strength 
Nitish Kumar, though a BJP ally of longer 
standing, ni.ivalso w.int to focus his atten¬ 
tions exclusively on the coming Assembly 
elections in Bihar Ills chief mmiste'rnl 
ambitions have been no seeict, but while 
assigning beiths in his ( abiiict Vajpayee 
would li.ive to acknowledge that the BJP 
would hoiioui its tacit agieenient to 
reserve the post for him Bihar has been 
111 part responsible for the NDA’s com- 
lortable m,ijoritv m the 1 ok Sabha But it 
IS also the arena where the NDA is an 
alliance of equals, where disputes over 
who should enjoy prim.xey m a state-level 
contest are likely to be the most intense 
1 he Janata [)al(United) remains the 
most likely source of instahilitv for the 
new government under Vajpayee Other 
partners like Mamata Banerjee’s 
1 rinamul Congress pose a different set of 
problems Although MamataBanerjee too 
h.is her ultimate focus on the State 
Assembly elections in West Bengal, her 
regional ambitions are far more remote in 


teinis of their realisation than those of the 
Janata Dal(LInited) Hei intention to join 
the Ministry and seeuie portfolios of spe- 
eifie interest to West Bengal - such .is 
Railw,ivs oi C oal - could be .lecommo- 
dited, given some degiee of indulgence 
l'■om otliei parincis in the NDA But her 
uncompiomismg politie.il disposition 
and reputation for impetuous eonducr 
mean that Vajpayee will continually have 
to be on guard for the slightest hint of 
restiveness in that quartet 

M any of the BJP’s allies see them¬ 
selves as staunch advocates of vat i 
oils kinds of sectional interests Om 
Prakash Chaurala of the Indian National 
1 ok Dal (INI D), for instance, is instinc¬ 
tively averse to any measure that could 
impinge on the fortunes of the farm sec¬ 
tor He has been upset by the reeent hike 
111 high speed diesel prices - taken in line 
with a polity decision to maintain parity 
between domestic and global price levels 
in the case of petroleum products He is 
unlikely at this stage to press his opposi¬ 
tion too far, both because a new govern¬ 
ment goes through a customary period of 
heightened publii; goodwill and because 
he IS dependent on the BJP for his suste- , 
nance as Haryana Chief Minister. But the 
“tough decisions” that Vajpayee warned 
of immediately after his election as leader 
of the NDA parliamentary contingent 
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Lould cause some stiains with INLD 

The DMK and the I DP ate both led 
by pragmatic individuals who arc unlike¬ 
ly to dispute seriously the decisions that 
seem ncccssan on technical and idmmis- 
^ trance grounds Andhra Pradesh Chief 
Minister N Chandrababii Naidu and 
Murasoli Maran of the DMK would both 
want to reinforce their image as politicians 
who aic deeply responsive to the philoso 
phy of economic liberalisation But 
Chandrababu Naidu, for one, is ham¬ 
strung by sciious fiscal imbalances in his 
State’s finances His anxiety to see C 
Rangarajan, the economist who occupies 
the R.t) Bhavan in Hvdciabad, m the 
I inance Ministn was partly occasioned 
by this fact failing to win gcneialistd 
assent foi his demand, rhandnbabu 
Naidu then decided not to paiiicipiii in 
the Va)pavcc goveinment 1 he dcusion 
was atiivcd at aftci the careful dclibcia 
lions md consultations that have become 
pail of the 1 DPs style I lu; paitv is like 
'to cnsiiic neveithcless, that Us nomi¬ 
nee continues as the Spcakei of the I ok 
Sibhi 

] he jiiospect of instability is fuithei 
rcndcicd remote bythearithmeticil mco 
hctcncc in the Opposition ranks 
( onloundingearly expectations, this 1 ok 
Sabha will have a lather substarttial bloc 
of unaligned ptitles The Sama)wadi 
Party, the Bahu)tn Santa) Patty and the 
Nationalist Congress Pairy tog.iher 
accounr for 47 sens And the I eft paitics. 


despite suffermga marginal decline in rep¬ 
resentation, still number 41m the 1 ok 
Sabha 

Defections fiom the ranks of the 
NDA are likely to be deterred by the pal¬ 
try numbers of the Congress(I) and its 
allies And eyen if any party should make 
bold to pan company with the BfP and 
team up with the ( ongress(l), there is lit¬ 
tle likelihood of the unaligned parties 
joining the effort in ordei to form an alter- 
natiye goveinment 

I "'nr left, foi Its part, is known to be 
seiiousls evaluating the options It has, 
altei acknowledging very caily on the 
sheet irrelevance of any effort to foim a 
non B|P government ihc ( oinmunist 
Party of IndiafMarxist) went into a meet 
mg of us Poll! Bureau shortly aftci the 
results wcu dcclaicd, following which the 
C ential ( ommitice was called into scs 
Sion In retaining us strength, the ( P1(M) 
Ins mcieased its iclativc influence within 
the slightly diminished lanks of the 1 eft 
I he t omniuiiisi Party of India, 
which his been a big losci this tune, is 
known ro favoui a leassessment of rhe t ic 
ric il line that the I eft parties ovcuill have 
adopted since March 1948, when with the 
exception of the hoiwatd Bloc and the 
Revolution.!'y Socialist Party they tilted 
towards the ( ongress(l) m an effoil to 
keep the B|P out of power 1 he ( PI also 
believes that the 1 eft parties tired in Api il 
1999 in endorsing All India Anna Diavida 



SanuilwadI Party president Mulayam Singh Yadav, and Nationalist Congress Party 
leader Sharad Pawar. Contrary to early expectations, the 13th Lok Sabha will have 
a rather substantial bloc of unaligned parties. 


Munnetra Kazhagam leader jayalalitha’s 
misconceived effort to pull down the 
V'a)payee government and put an altei na¬ 
ns t foimarion in us place All these mat¬ 
ters aie likely to provide the lz;ft parties 
food lor thought, particularly since the 
politics of the Ihiid boice’ has been 
somewhat lesuscitated by the perfor¬ 
mance of Mulayam Singh Yadav’s 
Sama)w.idi Party in D P (see separate 
storv) 

’^I’Hl ( ongrc’ss(l) seemed, in the 
1 immediate aftermath of the election 
icsults to be too deeply shocked to 
respond in a sensible manner Paitv 
morale had sulfcicd a perceptible dent on 
Div ()ne of counting, as the reality of 
Manmohan Singh sdefeat m South Delhi 
began to sink in In the scheme of politi¬ 
cal lesivil that had been crafted by 
(ongiiss(I) sti.itcgists, rhe formei 
1 inancc Minister placed the lolc of stan- 
claitl bc.ircr His unii]iie appeal as a com 
petciit, cniighicncil and totally untainted 
politic lan was expected to give hi m an c.tsy 
passigc to the 1 ok Sabha, and stibse- 
qiiemilv aciucial lole in theiefurbishmcnt 
1)1 the ( ongrtss(l) s identity 

foi me 1 1 inancc Munster Manmohan 
Singh s defeat .iccoiding to a senior 
spokcsniin of the ( i)ngicss(l), leflccitd 
poorly both on the party s oiganisational 
icidincss and us level of factional cohe¬ 
sion At customary meetings with the 
mcelii the parry s official spokesman, 
Kapil Sibal, affiimcd that appraisals of its 
entire election sti uegy would be cairicd 
out paiticiilarly with lespcct to the 
alliances it concluded m I amil Nadu and 
Bihar 

it h.is been a moitify mg experience for 
the ( ongitss(I) to sec three members of 
Its top executive body, the Congress 
Woiking ( ommittcc, being defeated in 
Delhi Manmohan Singh, R K Dhawan 
and Meira Kiimai are all considered close 
m the ir own way s to party president Sonia 
(landhi K Vijayabhaskara Reddy, 
anothei member of the CW(' and head 
of rhe party’s disciplinary committee, was 
defeated at Kurnool in Andhra Pradesh 

I xpcctedly, the performance of the 
Congress(I) has given a new impetus to 
younger elements who have never been 
convinced of the credibility of the patty’s 
top leadership Fxpectedly again, there is 
an cffoit to protect the party president 
from any form of public interrogation 
The Congress(I)’s triumph in the 
Assembly elections in the northern legion 
last year was unequivocally hailed as Sonia 
Gandhi’s Defeat, though, has no parents 
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EDITORIAL 


A stronger mandate to govern 


1 ’HE thirteenth general election - the 
third election in three years - has 
yielded a rather decisive mandate to the 
political party of the Hindu Right, the 
Bharatiya fanata Party, and its 23 region¬ 
al allies of varied character and back¬ 
ground, to govern India from the 
Centre. The close to 300 seats that the 
coalition headed by Prime Minister Aral 
Bchari Vajpayee has won represents a 
striking reversal of the political trends 
that were witncs,sed for much of the 
period after the BJP assumed the reins, 
in April 1998, as head of a smaller coali¬ 
tion that included some of the more 
volatile elements in India’s regional pol¬ 
itics. No single big factor, or even a few 
factors, can help explain the 1999 out¬ 
come. 

If there was a Kargil cflect that unex¬ 
pectedly boosted the stock of Vajpayee 
and the BJP across much ot the coun¬ 
try, this was clearly no Kargil election, 
as the results in the battleground States 
of Uttar Pr.idesh and Punjab under¬ 
lined. Further, the Kargil effect was in 
visible decline during the latter part of 
a voting exercise .spread over a whole 
month. If it was the able' Prime 
Minister’s winning image that scored 
generally, then that image took a beat¬ 
ing in a few States (Karnataka, Punjab 
and Uttar Pradesh) .and elsewhere 
seemed less important than alliance 
arithmetic (I'amil Nadu, Bihat, 
Maharashtra) or the independent elec¬ 
toral clout of senior regional partners 
(Andhra Pradesh, Ori-ssa, West Bengal). 
If there was a strong anti-incumbency 
factor at work at the State level (Bihar, 
Punjab, Karnataka. Oris.sa, Uttar 
Pradesh, and also Maharashtra), Andhra 
Pradesh seemed to witness the opposite, 
a pro-incumbency wave, the reversal of 
1998 for the Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam in Tamil Nadu seemed to 
reward incumbency, and no overriding 
anti-incumbency mood could be 
noticed among the voters in the Left- 
ruled States of West Bengal and Kerala. 

An analysis by the Centre for the 
Study of Developing Societies (CSDS) 
of how India voted in 1999, which is 
being cartied in two parts by Frontline, 
calls attention to “the vagaries of our 


electoral system” that account for much 
of “what looks like a coherent majority”. 
If in recent times political India has been 
hostage to instability, the vote for ‘sta¬ 
bility’ this time is hardly robust. There 
has been no .swing cither towards the 
BJP (its vote share declined by 1.8 per¬ 
centage point from 1998, although it 
must be noted that it contested 50 fewer 
seats this time) or towards the BJP and 
its current allies (their combined vote 
share declined by 1.5 percentage points 
from what they won in the twelfth gen¬ 
eral election). In fact, in 1999 the 
Ciongrcss(l) contested 20 fewer seats 
than in 1998, but improved its vote 
share by 2.7 percentage points. The tri¬ 
umph of the BJP-led alliance implies 
neither a polarisation of the votes in its 
htvour nor the emergence of a bipolar 
national electoral process. In fact, the 
electoral space occupied by non-BJP, 
non-Congress(I) ‘third force’ parties has 
remained more or less intact. Further, in 
an election that saw .some 360 million 
out of 605 million eligible voters cast 
their ballots, no correlation could he 
detected between the level of voter 
turnout and the sticce.ss of any major 
party or grouping. Mid-term elections 
tend to produce a lower-than-average 
turnout of voters, but the 1999 voter 
turnout, while being nearly three per¬ 
centage points lower than the turnout 
in 1998, was higher than in seven of the 
earlier general elections. Only the 
vagaries of the Indian electoral system 
(as Yogendra Yadav points out in his lead 
analysis of how India voted in 1999) 
combining with the self-inflicted split in 
the Congress vote in Maharashtra pro¬ 
vided the BJP-led coalition its comfort¬ 
able victory margin. 

H owever, there arc two striking 
qualitative factors behind the thir¬ 
teenth general election outcome. The 
first is the rather remarkable fact that the 
Vajpayee government proved more 
resourceful and popular in the caretaker 
mode than when it ruled for a year with 
the backing of a working m^ority in the 
Lok Sabha; this change in fortunes can 
be explained largely by Kargil and the 
response to it, coming on top of the sym¬ 


pathy that was generated by the fall of 
the government. And this change in for¬ 
tunes is linked to the second factor: the 
BJP’s main opponent at the national 
level, the Congress(f) led by Sonia 
Gandhi, can be said to have snatched 
defeat from the jaws of victory. 

In November 199^, the Congress(I) 
won impressive victories in the 
Assembly elections in three battle¬ 
ground States, Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, and Delhi. In December 
1998, an ORG-MARG public opinion 
survey published by India Today 
(December 28) predicted that if elec¬ 
tions were to be held at that point, the 
Congress(l) and its few minor allies 
would win 45 per cent of the votes and \ 
305 Lok Sabha seats compared with 26 
per cent of the votes and 135 seats for 
the BJP audits numerous allies, and that 
potential voters favoured Sonia Gandhi 
over Vajpayee, by a four percentage 
point margin, for Prime Minister. From 
that point, it was downhill all the way 
for the main Opposition party. 

The 1999 election is .as much about 
Congress ineptitude under the 
helmswomanship of Sonia Gandhi as it 
is about the BJP’s Kargil-assisted rally 
against the odds. The strategic miscal¬ 
culation that came straight out of the 
September 1998 Pachmarhi session of , 
the Congress(l) was based on an almost 
dogmatic belief that under Sonia 
Gandhi’s leadership, the Congress(l) 
had managed to reverse its long-term 
decline, had no need of new allies or 
coalition partners, and was completely 
capable of powering its way back into 
the Central government at any time it 
chose. This belief was contradicted by 
various objective indicators and had an 
underlying arrogance to it; its sole 
virtue, it seemed, was the relative 
absence of opportunism compared with 
the BJP’s re-emphasised willingness to 
accommodate all and sundry, major and 
minor regional allies, in the hunt for 
power. The strategic miscalculation led 
to implementinga game plan for the fall 
of the Vajpayee government without ^ 
thinking through the nature of an inter¬ 
im secular and democratic alternative 
that could hold the reins until such time 
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as fresh elections could be forced. Hm 
G> nEress (I) ‘high command’ seems 
simply to have assumed that when the 
party chose to take chatge, all secular 
b and democratic parties in the s;^cm 
would faJl in line, or be swept aside as 
irrelevant by inexorable historical 
forces. 

In her first post-election statement, 
Sonia Gandhi acknowledged the maior 
setback suffeicd by her party and called 
for “introspeaion, frank assessment 
and determined action”. But the humil¬ 
iation suffered by the Congress(I) in the 
thirteenth general election will serve 
some purpose only if an honest, objec¬ 
tive and non-sycophantic assessment is 
made that begins with the high com¬ 
mand’s primary accountability for the 
debacle. The main opposition party 
must enter into serious discussion and 
consulution with potential cooperators 
and fellow-travellers on a broad and 
^ principled agenda of rolling back the 
advances made by the Hindu Right and 
its extraordinary assemblage of oppor¬ 
tunist allies. 

M eanwhile, no illusions need 
be entertained about what the 
Hindu Right stands for and mat its 
policies and practical actions are likely 
to be. Gimmunalism as a politiciJ 
mobilisation strate^ has nude dis¬ 
turbing process in me last decade and 
the forces ofthe Sangh Parivar are going 
to be enthused, not reined in, by the 
1999 triumph ofthe BJP. The belief that 
I the Prime Minister is a consummate 
moderate, and that the composition of 
the National Democratic Alliance will 
be an effective check on the hardline 
Hindu Right, could lead to serious 
political miscalculations among those 
committed to the cote values ofsecular 
democracy. Prime Minister Vajpa^’s 
government did not at all do ww last 
time when it came to defrnding secu¬ 
larism and the interese of minorities 
against concerted attadcs by RSS-con- 
titohed fanatical organimdons. Will it 
be ^ difietent this timei 

The second immeditte ateaofcofn- 
eero is ludonal security and nudear 
policy Widi nudear wes^nisation 


^ triotwed coosktokb^. Tht draft 
Indiftt Ntidear Docptn^'vdsiich has 

I* ; ' * . ' 


and economically burdensome path 
that the pto-boinb lobby wishes the 
TOvemment to take. In die hands of the 
BJP and the RSS, the idea that much 
more needs to be spent on nadonal 
security and modernising the milita^ 
machine is indisdnguishwle from mil¬ 
itarism and the chauvinist logic of a sub- 
condnental arms race. Handling 
troubled reladons with I^stan in this 
rislw climate will pose a tough challenge 
to the new government. 

The third area of challenge is the 
economy. Hiere are three strikes against 
the economic liberalisadon and global¬ 
isation policies as they have been devel¬ 
oped by successive regiraes since 1991. 
Tne first is that they erode and weaken 
economic sovereignty, India’s pursuit of 
iQ own economic path and policies 
without external tutelage. The second 
objeaion is that the economic policies 
are anti-people, that is they hit the liveli¬ 
hood and basic conditions of the work¬ 
ing people of India and increase mass 
poverty. The third is that thty are ret¬ 
rogressive in terms of economics. Prime 
Minister Vajpayee has asserted, some¬ 
what enigmatii^ly, that the economic 
policies of the past have become hur¬ 
dles to faster growth and need to be 
changed; he has also referred to a 
tremendous popular demand round the 
country for a i^ter and more equitable 
development. What this implies for the 
economic policy of the government will 
be watched closely. 

Finally, a major challenge for the 
BJP will be to manage the tensions and 
contradictions within the 24-headed 
NOA. Many of the regional parties in 
the alliance, such as the Telugu Desam 
Parry and the Dravida Munnetra 
Kaznagam, have their distinctive 
regional identities and aspirations. 
G>nfiicts, minor as well as major, 
could arise on agendas and interests 
within the coalition. Gan the BJP, a 
{rarty with a unitary and centralising 
vision, get used to the imperatives of, 
and demands made by, federalism in 
both the coosQtutional and political 
sense. How lone can it mariage the 
contradictions, ImiJi the contradic¬ 
tions between die hard-core Hindu 
I%bt and somet^the major allies, and 
the intenral contradictions within the 
Sangb Fariw? On the answer to this 
question esseodally will depend the 
stabiUiy am4 of the new 

gmidtnitacnt. ■ 


As long as Sonia Gandhi seemed capable 
of delivering the goods, there was little 
cnfbtoement of accountability on the 
coterie that surrounds her and counsels 
her on every important political matter. 
Defeat today has changed all diat, though 
the coterie is fightmga desperate rearguard 
by orchestratingasequence of resignations 
by all the top office-bearers who were 
involved with planning for these elections. 

The speaacle at the Congiess(I) head¬ 
quarters must seem altogether more 
unseemly since the party’s relevance in 
Indian politics has perlups received an 
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cn(M) ganartf aaemtary HwkMian 
Singh SuijMt. In ratabiing Its 
parllamontsiy strsngth, ths party has 
Incraasad Ita raiatlvs bifluanea wMMn 
tha ranks of tha Laft In gonanri. 

impetus of an entirely new kind in these 
elections. Victories in the Assembly elec¬ 
tions in Karnataka and Arunachal 
Pradesh, and the prospea of reguning 
governmental authority in Mahar^tra if 
it follows a course of sensible prmmatism, 
means that the Congtes$(I)’s influence in 
State-level politics is rapidly growing. 
Together with its duee State governments 
in me northern r^on - whi^ were elect¬ 
ed to five-year terms only last year - the 
Con^res80 has a much more substantive 
position in State-level politics than the 
BJP can aspiiy to in die near future. This 
is a prospect that is furdier underlined by 
die waning fortunes of the BJP govern- 






A ehalleiiging assignmetit 


y. muniM _ 

T he elecdotu to the 13th LokSabha 
witnessed a massive exerctie in 
mobilising human and matcfial 
resources and were a smm test of the ca¬ 
dency and fairness of the £)epdoir 
Commission (E.C.). 

The E.C. had the le^nsibiiily of 
completing the eiecdon schedule and 
constituting the new Ldk Sabba in time 
so that it ntet before Odtibd’21. (Under 
the Constitution, a new tiouK should be 
constituted no more than aix months 
after the last sittii^ of die MiVioiu Lok 
Sabha.) SiMidtaneoi^, the EC. held 
elections to the State Ataemblies in 
Andhra PndiMh, Karnataka. 
Maharashtra, Amnachal Piatfeb and 
Sikkim «nd bydeedons for a few seats in 
some oduH' Sfotei. 

Ir«ma<haUcugh)gnuh| 
in many wm, but the EC. I 
did sttOteed in conductingS 
tita process In a reasonably^ 
fifo, ftee and efficient man' 
nOr. Be it the introduction 
Of ektetrooic voting 
maehfoet (EVMs) in 46 
Lok Sfoha constituencies 

S 'Cead over 17 States and 
hion Tertuoties or die 
dissemination of 
H^etuted results os its Weh^ 

,)MW ahd.tbe Nicnet, die 
EC shewed dun it could 
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conadtuesefoa woe known acitw d» 
commy fay the dtempoa of October 6 
thn^ tdetiwut and radio. 

The EC had on than one occa* 


its aodiotuy by die courts. A 
Omstkution Bwuh td* the Simieme 
Comt forced tfaeEC. to whhdnwns ban 
on the mibiication of the rendnof <^' 
icm poUs and exit polls durinfiaspedfied 
time*ftame during die eleenon process. 
In another instance, the Euaa Hi^ 
Cottft restrained it ftom detiatit^ the 
result of the Lok Sabha dection in 
Madhepun^ where Rashom Janata Dal 
(BJD) leadw Laloo Prasad Yadav faced 
Janata Oal(United) leader SharadYaday. 
The JD(U) had gone to court claiming 
that polling in the oQiittituency had not 
been ftee a^ fair and seeking a direction 
to die EC. to counrormand die dections 


mteivene'in the efotidon but 
asked the EC tohed^i^jlXl^eom- 
plaMtbefetededatiogdktndtr/hrthae 
was no bar On cOhiroeg, am EC< per> 
mitted the cotmtittgio prooeedf 

Shaiad Yadov Con^idued^dut the 
RJD had resorted ro fatgoecate 
aiu tfaatpaiamilftaryftir^ hadnoi^iMn 
deployed in adequmestKogth. He Went 
on an'indefinite fost” in Patna Inixotest 
apinst the E.C's lefosd to order a'it|K>D. 
However, Shatad Yadav chamed tack 
when he leamt tfaatJle was leamng Wa 
comfortable matgih. He presented his 
case brfote die EC. on October 7, but 
did not ask for a rqwE Chief Eie^n 
Commistioner ME Gill and Ebetion 
Commissioner J.M. Lyngdofa pOiniitfod 
the Returning Officer to dedare die 
lerolts. 

The EC ftced another erabamus' 
mrmtwhentiieKetalaHI^Coottdiiect- 
ed on Getpher 4 the EC. and the C3iief 


» ntthh the dectord 

ff iwi uifi 
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niunicatiotia 


OnfofffiMikNl 
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iiMit fims, wt chsu^ 


mire W('''iwi4 voito t 
<mi(ib2fic0UB|n%i^ 
idg «f 

dieAMenbhrtteiMitak^ 



jfHmitt ># imoudat^ 

ert°)>jr bf^ tandi'' 
djibsf. Hibpfocewtfe wu 
in die 1996 and 
netwtU decdons. 

EC chaBenged die 
Mkb CoaitVotderiothe 
Snpme Goiut vd 
obtained a on October % 


mr dM dm tiOK that i 
Jl dn^LokSabhadecdonawasl 


Jl dn^LokSabhadecdona washeldin 
five phaeea, ^iread ov^ a mcMlth. The 
' camSdues and voten who figtued in the 
aadier phased had a long wait until 




Vr^^Vwl^MRU 


in bbddia iioni 
when aetioiaconii^unts 
M|VMI wen nedved. The BJP- 

irtHng ^ 

oon^laiatt against the 
>ili|>ly R|D, ibund* when the 

1^011 nSttha E^witnd thenii 

leiaiift ^ ****^ protest had 

mWR jy, oQ^genued 

■W. tetponse. 

Hlelong'drawn eleo 
don schedule perhaps 
had ah unintendra effim 
on voters who went to the polls in the 
later phases. Madhya Pradesh Chief 
Miiii$terDlgvi|SySi]^sakl that the exit 
poB results have influenced die 
‘floating voters* among diem in &vour 
oftheBjP in h» State. Insomeconnxts, 
howevn, the poU schedule spears to 


tfOifidit^ die EC> moonsultadoB widi 
dw MniM H6ffie MBnuoyr evolved a 
plan to meot tbi demami GBl odd a tefev 
vhhm ehtoddditt dn EC eould hold 


Octobord for the result in certain pock' haveiudhtdedirectimpactonthepar- 
eta.lhis dampened popular enthusiasm, ties’ prospects. Pot mstanee, Bihar and 
The EC opted tor a longdrawn Uttar Pradesh went to the polls during 
decdon process in order to give suffi- the laa fduses but threw vasdy di& 
cdentdmefertheparamilitdy^rceito finentramha. 
move flom one Mate n> ait^er. The Did the EC meet its sated objec' 
demand file latgef oondngents of pan' rive for sehedidu^ the decdons m 
ttptaijifinomcamefiom tfaeStangov' September-October rather than imme' 
^Ql H l ^ dieEC>iflooHsultadoHWidi diately alter the dissolution of the Lok 
dm MniM Home MMsoy, evolved a Sabha» as piefitmd by the BJP and its 
ptantoineotr^demamiGilltsddatefev aHies?The EC gave the reason that it 
vhhmchmidd-tfatt the EC could hold wanted to compicto the revision of deC' 
tbentjRhok&bhadecdonSoaatin^ totdmBa However, it cannot claim that 
d^^i^pOBtbdpar^ reposed ooim- die dectocaitoBs were iuBy updated and 
the Smm police thetaBeUpIdeyotenweredufyentoUed. 
<m M%i|dt». Thme ym aamm of voters, 
rfa JT hi rf iW ir a i wlM iirywfftwiMMitiBiMglOi •ndudlAa'.lninjpg, thdr names 

dm Bsn. In o lew com 
in tfilDilNadfl* caste Hindus 
todDaiiafiRHnvoting. 
howevefAit is clear that 
tHothayegonCmthe 
s» ibtgjB war was on. 
wm ova, the EC 
i;aeheddlt> keeping m 
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ment in Uttar rradesh. 

Itisanew$ituarionfi>rtheCongress(I) 
to enjoy growing authority in the Sates 
even as its uifluence in the Centre fiules. 
It compels a reappraisal of the centralisi 
tendency that has ahvap been a powetfiil 
force in the Congre$s(I). In die process, it 
would seem that the authority of the 
Central leadership - wbch inevitably 
means the influence of the coterie that sur* 
rounds the party president' mustyidd to 
a principle of coiiecave or fnleat^ lead¬ 
ership 

O N the afternoon of October 11, Atal 
Behan Vajpayee called on President 
K R Narayanan and secured an mvitadon 
to form a new government. After a 13-day 
venture in 19% and a 13-month venture 
beginning March 1998, Vajpayee seems 
to have developed a partiality for the num¬ 
ber of supposed ill-fortune His swearing- 
in as Prime Minister for die third time was 
scheduled for October 13. He had two 
daystosortouta multitude of prickly mat¬ 
ters involving the dispante parties and 
individuals in his coalition Soon after¬ 
wards he would have to get down to the 
substantive issues of jiohcy formulation 
and governance 

The jxissibility of a new round of 
negotiations under the World Tadc 
Organisation, the appropriate atatude to 
adopt towards the Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty, the resumption of dialogue 
with Pakistan - the number of areas await¬ 
ing consensual and purposive action is 
limidess Overarching above all this is the 
reality of an economy that u badly out of 
joint and needs some novel ideas to 
retrieve it from a headlong plunge towards 
insolvency. 

At the same tune, the extremist ftinge 
that die BJP cultivated and nurturra 
through the years of its ascent to jmwerare 
unlikdy to sit quiet The Vishwa Hindu 
Parish^ has already b^n stoking the 
flames of religious extremism in Gujaot 
la leader Girtru Kishore has virtually laid 
out a charter of demands dat the Roman 
Catholic pontiff, John Paul II, would have 
to meet befbre he is allowed to visit India 
in November. Cleariy, there are kw sig¬ 
nals yet that Vajpayee’s second tenure as 
a Prime Minister who has secured the con¬ 
fidence of Pariiament will be an^less tur- 
easy 
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VENKiTESH RAMAKRISHNAN 


O NE clear loser; three winners. That 
IS the story of the elections to the 85 
Lok Sabha seats in Uttar Pradesh. The 
loser was the BjP-led alliance. Slumping 
from Its 1998 b«st of 60 seats with 57 for 
the BJP alone, the alliance ended up with 
32 seats, of which the BJP accounted for 
29. Two seats went to the Uttar Pradesh 
Lokuntrik G)nRress (UPLC) while the 
alliance backed-independent Maneka 
Gandhi retained the Pihbhit seat. 


its previous score of 20. 
Apart from this, the S.P. 
helped former Prime 
Minister Chandra Shekhar 
of the Sama|wadi Janata 
Party (SJP) retain Ballia. 
The performance of both 
the parties was creditable, 
especially in the back¬ 
ground of the poll projec¬ 
tions that frvoured the 
Congress(l). 

In fact, the success of the 
S.P. and the BSP was in 
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the party and some 
them joined t 
Congress(I). 

Eristics illustrate t 
Congress(I)’s lack ofpol 
ical reach and penetratio 
It came fourth in 49 sea 
while it held the secoi 
position in eight seats ai 
the third in 10. In cor 
panson, the S.P. was st 
ond in 21 seats and thi 
in 16. The BSP came se 
ond in 15 seats, third in ^ 


In contrast, the parties who covered 
themselves with glory were the 
Congres$(I), the Bahujan Samaj Party 
(BSP) and the Samajwadi Party (S.P.). It 
is difficult to rate which triumph was the 
most spectacular although in arithmetical 
terms it was the Congrcss(l) that reaped 
the maximum gains by improving its posi¬ 
tion from zero to 10 seats. The 
Congress(I)’s alliance partner, Ajit Singh- 
led Ruhtriya Ixik Dal (RED), bagged two 
scats - Ba^pat and Kairan - from west¬ 
ern Uttar Pradesh. 

The BSP increased its tally from four 
to 14 and the S.P. added six more seats to 


many ways much superior to that of the 
Congress(I). The Congress{l)’s improved 
performance was confined to a few seats 
in western U.P. and the Amethi-Rae 
Barcli-Pratapgarh belt, considered to be a 
stronghold of the Nehru-Gandhi fiimily. 
The S.P. and the BSP, on the other hand, 
showed that they have a significant fol¬ 
lowing in almost ail parts of the State bar¬ 
ring the four scats in the hill districts. The 
S.P.’s gains were significant also in the 
context of the series of political jolts it had 
suffered in the early stages of its campaign, 
when 12 MIAs including five belonmng 
to the minority community resigned nom 


and fourth in 15. The BJP came sccoi 
in 34 constituencies and third in 12. 

In constituencies such as Sultanpi 
and Pratapgarh in the Amethi-Rae Ban 
belt, the Congress(I)’s performance w 
below par. In Sultanpur, its Candida 
Deepa Kaul was placed fourth wii 
82,385 votes. The BSP won the sc 
defeating the S.P candidate. The BJ] 
which supported an independent since i 
official candidate’s nomination was rejec 
ed, was placed third. In Pratapgarh, tl 
party’s winner scraped through by a ma 
gin of 4,000-odd votes. 

The extent of the BJP’s loss is cvidei 



even from the constituencies 
mana^ to retain. Many leadei 
had t heir margins slashed by ha 
or more. In Lucknow, Vajpaye 
defeated Congress(I)’$ Kata 
Sin^ by 1.23 lal^; a far cry fror 
his uut eleaion’s majority of 2.1 
lakh votes. Ramesh QiandTomai 
who in 1998 won the Hapur se: 
with a margin of approximatdy 1 
lakh votes, could just scrape pai 
his nearest Congr^ (1) ritd wit! 
11,958 votes. At Gorakhpui 
Mahant Adityanaih, one of tfa 
prominent teliuo-political leadei 
of die BJP, held on to his seat witi 
a majority of 7»200 votes. 

In connast, the SJ*. won mos 
of its seats wth comfortaMe mat 






sitting MP Sanjay Singh by 3 lakh votes. 

Five major factors contributed to the 
BJP’s deficit; The strong anti-incumbcn- 
cy mood against the Kalyan Singh-led BJP 
coalition government; the shin in upper 
caste votes, particularly that of Brahmins 
and Jats, fiiom the BJP to the G)ngress(I) 
and its alliance partner, the RLD; the anti- 
BJP, pro-S.P. campaign by former BJP 
MP Sakshi Maharaj, who was denied the 
ticket, and its impact on large sections of 
th4 Lodh Rajput backward caste commu¬ 
nity, who were BJP supporters; the vote 
arithmeuc factor that is bound to give an 
edge to the party coming second in the 
previous elections; and the tactical voting 
of Muslims, who more or less successful¬ 
ly identified the secular party capable of 
defeating the BJP in each constituency. 

While the ^nefit of the anti-incum- 
bency mood was shared by the 
Congress(l), the SP and the BSP, the gains 
from the second factor went exclusively to 
the Congress(I). While, the shift of 
^ Brahmin votes towards the Congress(I) 
was evident in Kanpur, Shajahanpur, 
Rampur and Rae Bareilly, the shift of Jat 
votes came into play at Meerut, Muzzaftar 
Nagar, Baghpat and Kairana. All the scats 
were won by the Congress(I) alliance 
In western U.P., the consolidation of 
Jat and Gujjar votes behind the 
Congress(I) alliance propelled Muslims to 
desert the S,P This is evident from the 
votes polled by the S.P. in Meerut, where 
Its candidate Jagbir Singh ended up with 
13,050 votes. In 1998 he had polled 
2,70,363 votes. 


in 1998 svith a m^n of less than 50,000 
votes, and the third party (either the S.P. 
or the BSP) had more tlm one lakh votes, 
helped the BSP the most. The BSP’s suc¬ 
cess in Amtoha, Ghosi, Sitapur and 
Shahbad are attributed to this ftictor. The 
S.P. was helped by this factor in Aonla, 
Unnao and Maharajganj. 

Over and above this, the allied secret 
understanding between Kalyan Singh and 
S.P. president Mulayam Sin^ Yadav 
appears to have reflected in the BJP’s gain 
in Faizabad, where Kalyan Singh’s prot^e 
Vinay Katiyar won, and in Unnao, where 
the S.P.’s Oeepak Kumar gained at the 
expense of the BJP’s Oevi Bux Singh who 
finished third. Notwithstanding denials 
from both the leaders, the backward caste 
politics IS bound to extend beyond the 
elections in the Sate. ■ 
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23 
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KALYAN CHAUDHURI 



T he landshdc victory of the BJP- 
Janaa Dal (United) alliance in Bihar 
shows that it has succeeded in eroding for¬ 
mer Chief Minister Laloo Prasad Yadav’s 


This trend was not visible in other 
\ areas. Phulpur, Bhadohi, Mohanlalganj, 
Balrampur and even Sultanpur proved 
that when there was no shift of upper caste 
or other votes to the Congress(I), the 
minorities voted for the S.P. 

The strong backward caste base and 
Its growing influence among Thakurs and 
Banias stood the S.P. in gc^ stead with 
the minorities. This is exaaly why the 
party was perceived as capable of defeat¬ 
ing the BJP. The augmenanon of S.P.’s 
backward caste base through Sakshi 
Mahanj’s campaini sent positive signals 
to the minorities, '^ere was apprehension 
among sections of the S.P, letmership that 
Sakshi Maharaj’s involvement in the 
Ayodhya Ram Mandir agjation would 
alieaate the minorities. However, the 


vote base among the backward Yadav 
(immunity and Muslims. The jolt suf¬ 
fered by the ruling Rashtriya Janata Dal 
(RJD) could have an impaa on the March 
2000 Assembly elections. 




results in Eawah, Etah, Agra, Fnozabad 
and Farrukhabad, proved this incorrect 
The tactical voting ofMuslims and the 
second fiuxor, which essentially came into 
^ {itay ht seats where dhe S.P. am BSP 
tofdt Aeseimind pmidaii 


Jaiinti Oil (tf) iMdar Siiarad YsNiw M 
Oiimto Parly toittw MtWi Kunw. 


The RJD sufifered its worst disaster in 
its backyard, north Bihar, where all the five 
Yadav candidates fielded by the BJP and 
Its ally, the JD(U), defiatM their Yadav 
rivals from the RJD - including Laloo 
Prasad. Laloo Prasad lost the Madhqiura 
seat by 40,000 votes to Sharad Yacm of 
the JD(U). The Election Commission 
(£.C.) withheld the result until the win¬ 
ner withdrew his demand for a re-eleaion. 
The result suggests that Yadav voters, dis¬ 
enchanted wim the “Raja of Bihar”, final¬ 
ly found an alternative. Laloo Prasad told 
mediapeisons that the floods in north 
Bihar were one fiictor behind his defiat. 

The results took the wind out of the 
sail of Laloo Prasad's much-vaunted 
Muslim-Yadav support. Among the RJD 
candidates who were elected, there was 
only one Yadav and one Muslim. The RJD 
lost ground to the JD(U) and the BJP in 
central Bihar and in his own bastion to the 
north of the Ganga where the Muslim- 
Yadav factor was considered invincible 
until recently While the anti-incumben¬ 
cy fiictor appeared to have afieaed his for¬ 
tunes, his failure to strike the right alliance 
might well have been his undoing. 

Of the 50 seats for which elections 
were held, the BJP and allies bag^ 23 
and 17 seats respectively. In 1998 me BJP 
won 20, while its ally, the Samaa Party, 
before Its merger with the JD(U), won 10. 
The RJD got seven, against a tally of 17 
in 1998. The tally of the Congress(I), an 
ally of the RJD, has been redu^ to three 
from five in 1998. In four constituencies 
- Purnea, Rajmahal, Bhagalpur and 
Khagaria - elections could not be held 
because of floods. 

The RJD lost Chapra, which Laloo 
Prasad represented three times, as well as 
Darbhanga, Sitamarhi, Sahara, 



UIDO PmMd Yadav. TIM RJD ohM hMt 
tha Madhepwa aaat 





Ram VIlM Paswan at a vlctoiy rally. 

Jhanjharpur, Ballia, MacUiubani, 
MuzafTarpur and Rosera. This suggests 
chat the BjP’s decision to tie-up with the 
JD(U) was a masterstroke. 

Apart from Sharad Yadav’s morale- 
boosting win in Madhepura, Dinesh 
Chandra Yadav wrested the Yadav-domi- 
nated Saharsa seat from the RjD. The 
JD(U)’s Nawal Kishore Rai and Devendra 
Yadav snatched Sitamarhi and 
Jhanjharpur, both dominated by Yadavs, 
from the RjD and the BJP’s Hukumdeo 
Narayan Yadav wrested Muslim-Yadav 
dominated Madhubani from the 
Congress(I). 

Ram Vilas Paswan pulled his weight, 
bringing a sizable Dalit vote to the BJP- 
led alliance in north Bihar. In central Bihar 
- where the RJD won Vikramganj, Arrah 
and Chatra - Paswan was less successful 
because of the violent feud between the 
naxalites, who represent Dalits, and 
upper-caste landlord. In south Bihar, the 
BJP expectedly repeated its tally of 12 out 
of 14 seats. 'Fhe RJD had left most south 
Bihar seats to the Congre$s(I). But the 
Congre$$(I) was handicapped by the 
alliance with the RJD, which is perceived 
as *anti-Jharichand” because of Laloo 
Prasad’s repeated announcements that a 
Jharkhand state would be formed “over 
my dead body”. 

The Lok Sabha result could be a threat 
to the RJD government. It is widely 
believed Aat a large number of RJD 
MLAs would now cross over to the BJP- 
JD(U) camp. JD(U) leaden Nitish Kumar 
and George Fernandes said on record that 
“dozens” t^^JD MLAs are in touch widi 
them. tShtiandes was re-elected from 
Nalan4<y^ Nitish Kumar retained his 
Bull 

ri nl^k Sabha election was a semi* 
finaL TheAssembly election will be the 


ftnal batde against Laloo Prasad Yadav,” 
Ram Vilas Paswan announced soon after 
his fifth straight victory from Hajipur. 

Laloo Prasad own^ responsibility for 
the defeat of the RJD, but accused the 
BJP-JD(U) of “tricking” electors into vot¬ 
ing against him. 

The CPI deserted Laloo Prasad 
because he was not willing to give it more 
than three seats. With the CPI by his side, 
he might have pulled offvictories in at least 
half a dozen constituencies. The CPI con¬ 
tested nine seats on its own but failed to 
win any. An electoral partner of the RJD, 
the Communist Party of India (Marxist) 
contested two seats and lost both. 

The Jharkhand Mukti Morcha of the 
Shibu Soren group drew a blank even in 
the Jharkhand region of south Bihar. The 
JD(U) was the major gainer in this region 
along with the BJP. ■ 
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V.VEN KATESAN _ 

B y winning 20 of the 26 Lok Sabha 
seats in Gujarat, the BJP has puzzled 
poll experts. When Chief Minister 
Keshubhai Patel claimed even at the start 
of the campaign that the BJP would win 
all the 26 seats, no one took him serious¬ 
ly. It was because the mood of the people 
distinctly appeared to be against the 
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ing party. Even the BjP’s ardent support¬ 
ers expressed the view that the party mi^i 
lose a few of the 19 seats it won in 1998, 
The Congress(I) which secured seven seat: 
last year managed to win only six. 

The BJP conceded four seats it won in 
1998 — Patan, Kapadwanj, Mehsana and 
Surendranagar - to the Congress(I). But 
it wrested five seats - Anand, Chhota 
Udaipur (reserved for Scheduled Tribes), 
Mandvi (ST). Dohad (ST), and Godhra - 
from the Congress(I). The party ba^ed 
all the three seats reserved for Scheduled 
Tribes, traditionally won by the 
Congress(I). • 

Interestingly, while the Congress(I) 
won the six seats with huge margins, the 
successful BJP candidates’ margin was 
narrow in almost ail the constituencies. In 
Patan (ST) Kanodia Maheshkumar 
Mithabhai, who defeated his nearest 
Rashtriya Janata Party rival by a huK mar¬ 
gin in 1998, lost to Rasntrapal 
Pravinchandra Somabhai of the 
Congress(I) by 17,127 votes. The merger 
of the RJP led by the BJP rebel 
Shankarsigh Vaghela with the 
Congress(I) certainly helped the latter. 

The victory of Vaghela in Kapadwanj 
was a foregone conclusion because the 
total number of votes polled by the RJP 
and the Congress(I) in 1998 exceeded the 
the BJP winner’s by 20 per cent. Vaghela 
defi»ted Chauhan Jaysinghji 
Manshingji(BJP) by a margin of 1,65,381 
votes. 

For the BJP, its loss of Mehsana was a 
big setback. Its candidate, former Union 
Minister A.K. Patel, had held the seat for 
five consecutive terms. Although he had a 
45.3 per cent vote share in 1998, the votes 
secured by the Congress(I) and the RJP 
added up to nearly 50 per cent of the votes 
polled. This time A.K. Patel was defeated 
by Congre$s(I)’s Atmaram Patel, who was 
a Minister in the Vaghela Government, by 
55,740 votes. Spol^petson of the BJP, 
Bharat Pandya, attributed A.K. Patd’s 
defeat to voten’ quest for change. Party 
insiders, however, say that A.K. Patel had 
a clean image and K^ubhai Patel saw in 
him a potential rival; sabotage by a section 
of the patty woricers cannot, therefore, be 
ruled out Keshubhai Patel’s another 
major rival, Kashiram Raiu, also a Union 
Minister, managed to retain Surat in 
Soudi Gujarat, though with a reduced 
maigin. Rina’s pppulwty in the predom¬ 
inantly tribal region is so iaige tlm he and 
the omer BJP candidates won with ease,' 
de^ite die ^uctance of a section of pany 
woKecs to wdih fix theiri. 




Sauiasfana was onl]|r expect in view of 
the acute water shortage in the rc^on. 
Here, Bhavnaben Dave (BJP) lost to 
Congress(I)’s Savshibhai Makwana, a new 
face, by 25i905 votes. The G)ngi»s(I)’s 
^ viaoiy is significant in that it came in spite 
of dissension caused by denial of the tick¬ 
et to party veteran Sanat Mehta, who con¬ 
tested unsuccessfully last year. The BJP, 
however, managed to retain the neigh¬ 
bouring Rajkot seat, which is also reeling 
under a severe water crisis. Bharat Pandya 
attributed the viaory to the people’s 
“appreciation” of the Government’s steps 
to lay a long pipeline “within a short time". 

While the G>ngress(I) lost Anand, 
Chhoca Udaipur, Ohandhuka, and Kutch 
by a margin of only about 5,000 votes or 
even less, the BJP lost six seats by maigins 
of over 14,000 votes. Union Home 
Minister LK. Advani (Gandhinagar) and 
Haren Pathak (Ahmedabad) won by 
reduced margins. In 1998 Advani had 
established a lead of 2,76,701 votes, but 
^rhis time defeated Congress(I)’s T.N. 
Seshan, former Chief Election 
Commissioner, by only 1,88,927 votes. 
There is also, a substantial fall in Haren 
Pathak's victory margin in Ahmedabad. 
Vaghela told Frontline that this indicates 
the erosion of the BJP’s support base. 

Vaghela said ^at the Coltgress(I) 
lacked an efficient campaign ma^inery 
and Its polling s^nts were not experi¬ 
enced enough. Personality problems and 
corruption were other factors that 
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T.S. SUBRAMANiAN 


W HILE the Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam-led alliance in Tamil 
Nadu has reason to rejoice over its per¬ 
formance in the Lok Sabha eleaions, the 
All-India Anna Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam (AlADMK) has no cause to 
despair either. The DMK’s performance 
has been creditable in comparative terms; 
It has won 11 seats, against sue in 1998. 
The parties in the DMK alliance, the BJP, 
the Marumalarchi Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam (MDMK) and the Pattali 
Makkal Katchi (PMK) each won one seat 
more than in 1998; the BJP and the 
MDMK have won four each, and the 
PMK has won five. Two other allies, the 
MGR-ADMK and the MGR Kazhagam, 
got one seat each. 


deprived the Congress(I) of victory in a 
few seats, he said. Vaghela, however, 
blamed the party’s debacle mainly on the 
BJP’s misuse of official machinery. 

State Congre$s(I) president CD. 
Patel said that the BJP won by overplay¬ 
ing the issues such as the need for a stable 
government and the Kargil war. He indi¬ 
cated that the Congress(I) and former RJP 
workers could not work together in many 
constituencies. 

The Congress(I) debacle has raised 
questions about the relevance of the 
party’s endeavour to revive its tradition¬ 
al KHAM (Kshatriya, Harijan, Adivasi, 
Muslim) constituency, once successfully 
mobilised by the former Chief Minister, 
Madhavtinh Solanki. Solanki’s father-in- 
law Ishwarbhai Chawda lost the Anand 
seat to Dipakbhai Patel (BJP) by 3,661 
votes. Solanki sought to revive KHAM 
by backing the meiger of the RJP, led by 
Vaghela, who also held similar views, 
wim the Congiessfl). The rise of the 
Hindtttva forces in the late 1980s and 


Although the AlADMK’s tally has 
gone down to 10 from 18 last time, the 
party and its allies have together won in 
14 constituencies including Pondicherr). 



199<h made KHAiM lomewl^ Kiete- CLP. RtNMvMiiwilt tht BIP winner 
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(In 1998 the alliance won 30). Also, in the 
two byelections to the Assembly, 
AlADMK candidate R. Viswanathan and 
Communist Party of India (Maixist) can¬ 
didate J. Hemachandran wrested the 
Natham and Tiruvattar Assembly seats 
fi-om the Tamil Maanila Congress (TMC) 
and the DMK respectively. 

The “alternative front” headed by the 
TMC and its allies, the Puthiya 
Tamilagam (P.T.) and the Dalit Panthers, 
the Janata Dal (Secular) and the Indian 
Union Muslim League, drew a blank, 
although they had contested all the 40 
seats. Former Union Finance Minister P. 
Chidambaram (TMC) was defeated in 
Sivaganga by Congress(I) candidate M. 
Sudarsana Nachiappan. 

In a major upset, Tamilaga Rajiv 
Congress (TRC) leader Vazhapadi K. 
Ramamurthi was defirated in Salem; the 
TRC is part of the DMK-Ied alliance. 
Former AlADMK Minister T.M. 
Seivaganapathy defeated the former 
Union Petroleum Minister by 25,411 
votes. In a hard-fought battle, T.T.V. 
Dinakaran (AlADMK), nephew of 
Jayalalitha’s friend Sasikala, defeated P. 
Selvendan (DMK) at Periakulam, by a 
margin of45,806 votes. 

In 1998, the AlADMK and its then 
allies, the BJP, the MDMK, the PMK, the 
TRC and the Janata Party ofSubramanian 
Swamy had won 30 seats. The break-up 
was; the AlADMK 18, the PMK four, the 
BJP and the MDMK three each, and the 
TRC and the Janata Party one each. The 
DMK-led alliance took the remaining 10 
seats, with the DMK getting six, the TMC 
three and the Communist Party of India 
(CPI) one. This time, the BJP, the 
MDMK, the PMK and the TRC hived 
themselves off from the AlADMK and 
aligned with the DMK. The TMC pulled 
out of the DMK-led alliance and formed 
Its own front. 

After the DMK aligned itself with the 
BJP, It was worried about losing its tradi¬ 
tional Muslim-Christian vote bamk. In his 
campaign, DMK president and Chief 
Minister M. Karunanidhi took pains to 
convince these communities that ms party 
would not compromise their interests and 
would shield them from all harm. 
Karunanidhi said the election results 
“proved that the minorities remain with 
the DMK.” He attributed the victory of 
the DMK-led alliance to projection of 
A.B. Vajpayee as the man who could pro¬ 
vide a stable government, and to the Kargil 
victory. 

Jayalsditha described her party’s per- 
fbrtnance as “neither a setback nor a defeat 


for us”. 

T he defeat of Chidambaram did not 
come quite as a surprise; what was sur¬ 
prising was the victory of Sudarsana 
Nachiappan over him. The fight had been 
seen as one essentially between 
Chidambaram and BjP candidate H. 
Raja. As it turned out, Raja took the sec¬ 
ond place and Chidambaram the third. 

The TMC’s rout stems from its refusal 
to align with either the DMK or the 
AIADMK, the two major Dravidian par¬ 
ties. Its exit from the DMK-front proved 
costly not only for itselfbut for the DMK. 
The TMC made it a triangular fight in the 
process depriving itself and the DMK of 
many seats, as the voting figures show. 

TMC general secretary Peter 
Alphonse said Sivaganga’s large Muslim 
and Christian population voted for the 
Congress(I) candidate in order to defeat 
the BJP contestant. He said theTMC con¬ 
sidered the Lok Sabha elections as a “step¬ 
ping stone” to success in the 2001 
elections to the State Assembly. Peter 
Alphonse said that the TMC formed an 
alternative front because it was opposed to 
both the “communalism” of the BjP-led 
front and the “corruption” represented by 
the AIADMK-led front. 

As in 1998, the results again showed 
the consolidation of the Dalit votes in 
favour of the P.T. led by Dr. K. 
Krishnaswamy in the southern districts 
and Dalit Panthers led by R. 
Tirumavalavan in the northern belt. Their 
candidates polled more than one lakh 
votes in several constituencies. Among the 
P.T. candidates. Dr. Krishnaswamy 
polled 1,86,220 votes at Tenkasi; P.V. 
Bakthavatchalam got 1,12,941 at 
Tirunelvcli; Nazira Parvecn received 
96,334 at Ramanathapuram and Mansur 
All Khan 87,429 at Pcriakulam. At 
Chidambaram (reserved), Tirumavalavan 
polled 2,25,768 votes, while the winner 
A. Ponnusamy of the PMK, got 3,45,331. 

The AIADMK’s string of successes in 
southern Tamil Nadu in the contiguous 
constituencies of Periakulam, Dindigul, 
Tirunelveli and Tenkasi reflected the con¬ 
solidation of the Mukkulathor communi¬ 
ty’s votes in fiivour of the AIADMK, 
Vazhapadi Ramamurthl’s defeat at the 
ha^ of Selvaganapathy (an accused in a 
ted* of corruption in the construction of 
cremation sheds) is attributed to his being 
denied the DMK votes in the Veerapandi 
Assembly segment (represented by 
Agriculture Minister Veerapandi S. 
./^iMigam) and the PMK votes in the 
Qtmmit Assembly s^ment. He lost the 



plantation workers’ votes in the Yercaud 
Assembly segment too. Besides, 
Jayalalitha campaigned for Selvagana¬ 
pathy for three days in Salem. 

Another surprise was the defeat of CPI 
candidateV. Selvaraj at the hands of 
A.K.S. Vijayan of the DMK at 
Nagapattinam (reserved). 

At Madurai, P. Mohan of the CPI(M) 
defeated Pon. Muthuramalingam of the 
DMK; Karunanidhi’s son M.K. Alagiri, 
based in Madurai, was in charge of 
Muthuramalingam’s campaign. A.G.S. 
Rambabu of the TMC came third. 
Subramanian Swamy, the incumbent, 
came fourth and lost his deposit. ■ 
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Total seats 

28 

BJP 

6 

Jansta Dal (UnHad) 

3 

Congress 0) 

19 


PA RVATHI MENON _ 

TNaneleaion vcrdictstrikingly at variance 
Xwith the all-India trend, the Congress(I) 
won 19 of the 28 seats in Karnatala. The 
BJP won six and its electoral ally the Janata 
Dal (United) three. 

This IS a dramatic comeback for the 
Congress(l). In 1998 it won nine scats, 
while the BJP-Lok Shakti alliance won 16 
and the Janata Dal three. The Congress(I) 
has re-established its presence in all the 
major regions of the State. In the north, it 
won firom Gulbarga, Raichur, Koppal and 
Bellary. In south-central Karnatak^ it won 
in Mysore, Mandya, Chickaballapur, Kolar, 
Kanakapura, Tumkur and Bangalore 
North. It has made major inroads into the 
BJP’s traditional strongholds, winning the 
coastal constituencies o^dipi and Kanara 
and doing extremely w^ m Mangalore. Its 
candidate has been retumol in Shimoga. It 
has won in Dharwad South, Bagalkot and 
Bdgaum, and done well in Dhan^ North. 
Some of its prominent wirmers include 
Congress(I) president Sonia Gandhi from 
Bellaiy, C.K. Jafiar Sharief from Bangalore 
North, R.L Jalappa from Chickaballapur, 
former Chief Minister S. Bangaiappa from 
Shimoga, Margaret Alva from Kanara and 
G. Puttaswamy Gowda, who defbited for¬ 
mer Prime Minister H.D. Deve Gowda in 
Hassan. 

The nature of the Lok Sabha verdia 
appean to have been dictated by voters’pref¬ 
erences in the Assembly elecdoru \imere 
popular disendiaiitment with the perfor- 
_ / 



H.O. Deve Qowda, the loser In Hassan. 


mance of the Janata Dal government, com¬ 
bined with a rejection of the BJP, reems to 
have been the motivating frictors. 

Congress(I) spokesperson B.K.^4 
Chandrashekhar told Frontbne. “I think the 
eleaorate decided a year or two ago to get 
rid of the J.HrPatel government. The mess 
made of the alliance with the BJ P by George 
Fernandes and Ramakrishna Hegdc rein¬ 
forced their decision.” Even though the 
Congress(I) campaign was BeDary-focussed 
with candidates elsewhere left to their own 
devices, the public was given the impression 
of Congress(I) unity. 

“Despite their claims, the BJP in rural 
areas is still an idea rather than a well-knit 
o^anisation with traditional structures," 
Chandrashekhar said. Itwas evident that the 
BJP’s project of using the Kargil and , 
Vajpayee symbok had not made the desired 
impaa on the voter. 

The BJP has been quick to put the 
blame for its defeat on the alliance widi the 
JD(U). But the sheer scale of the anti-BJP 
sweep, the losses for the party in its support 
areas, and the defi»t of some of its stalwarts, 
suggest dhat foe verdia should also be seen 
as a rejection of the divisive ideas of foe 
party. 

Margaret Alva, who won the Kanara 
seat in a tou^ fight, told Frondtne. 
“Neither Kargil nor any other so called 
‘national’ issue was of any consequence. 
The people want a candidate who they 
think wiu work for them, and foey want 
peace”. Alva lost foe elections in 1996 and 
1998, both times to Ananth Kumar 
Hegde of the BJP.'^Ui activist of one of the ^ 
Sangfr Parivar or^isations, tsfoo flaunts 
his participation in foe Ayodhya and 
Idgalt Maidan campaigns iilre a biuige of 
honour. ■ 
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Total saats 42 

TDP 22 

f BJP 7 

CongrwiO) S 

AIMIM 1 


S. NAGESH KUMAR 


T he Telugu Desam Party (TDP) 
hauled 29 of the 32 seats it contested 
in Andhra Pradesh to become the biggest 
party, next to the BJP, in the National 
Democratic Alliance (NDA). The BJP won 
seven out of eight seats it contested. The 
BJP’s Badam Bdreddy lost in Hyderabad to 
four-time winner Salahuddin Owaisi of the 
All-lndia Ma)lis Ittehadul Muslimeen 
The Congress{I) suffered a drubbing. It 
won five seats, one less than its 1984 ^y 
when the party was overwhelmed by the 
sympathy wave generated for N.T. Ramo 
4 Rao after his ouster as Chief Mmister. The 
TDP and its allies won 35 seats then. 

The TDP owes its sweep to the last- 
minute pact with the BJP to avoid the split¬ 
ting of the anti-Congress(I) vote. The pact 
helped the combine win the confidence of 
about 49 per cent of the electorate while the 
Congress(I)’s support base remairied static 
around 39 per cent. 

The Left parues drew a blank and fared 
badly even in constituencies such as 
Nakonda where the CPI State secretary S. 
Sudnakar Reddy lost to the TDP. 

The combine’s candidates were eleaed 
from all the urban seats - Secunderabad, 
Visakhapatnam, Vijayawada, Tirupati and 
Guntur. Hyderabad was theonly exception, 
but voting on communal lines has be^ the 
tradition in this constituency. 

The Congress(I) victors arc N. 
Janardhan R^dy (Narasaraopet) B. 
Satyanarayana (Bobbili), Y.S. 
Vivekananda Reddy (Cuddapah), and two 
last-minute entrants to the party, S. Jaipal 
Reddy (Miryalguda) and Renidu 
Chowdhury (Khannnam). Party stalwarts 
such as K. Vijayabhaskara Reddy 
(Kumool), P. Shiv Shankar (Tenali), P. 
Upendia ^ijaya-wada), N. Bhaskara Rao 
(Secunderabad), T. Subbaiami Reddy 
(Visakhapatnam), G. 'Venkataswamy 
(Peddapally) and M. Baga Reddy (Medak) 
fidl the wayside. 

S.M. Lai Basha, TDP general secre¬ 
tary, was defeated in Narasaraopet. Ail 
other prominent leaders of the alliance, 
including Lok Sabha Speaker G.M.C. 
B^kwogi (Amalapuiam), IC Yerram 
Naidu (Srikakulao^, Bandaru wattatreya 


voccunocntoaay ana v^n. v layasagar ivao 
(Karimna^), won. The TDP had field¬ 
ed new kccs and they succeeded: K. 
Srinivasulu, a journalist, was pitted against 
three-time winner Ananta Venkat Reddy 
in Anantapur; D.M. Vijaya Kumari in 
Bhadrachaiam, Y.V. Rao, a tobacco 
baron, in Guntur and D. Rama Naidu, 
film producer, in Bapada. ■ 
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Total seats 21 

BJD 10 

BdP 9 

Congress (I) 2 


KALYAN CHAUDHURI 


'"PHE virtual decimauon of the ruling 
X Congress(I) and the emergence of the 
Biju Janata Dal-Bharadya Janata Party 
combine as a main polidcal force are the 
most significant aspects of the eleaoral ver¬ 
dict in Orissa. The BJD-BJP alliance has 
registered a massive win with its candidates 
capmrmg 19 of the 21 seats. Weakened by 
kcdonalism, the ruling Congre$s(I) seems 
to have been swept aside by an anti-incum¬ 
bency sendment. It won only two seats. 

The BJD-BJP alliance had won 16 of 
the 21 seats in the 1998 cleaions while the 
Congress(l) had won five. The BJP, which 
made its first foray in the Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions from Orissa in 1998, won all the nine 
seats it contested this rime. The BJD, which 
contested 12 scats, won 10. Congress(I)’s 
candidates Hema Gamang, wife of Chief 
Minister Giridhar Gamang, was elected 
ftom Koraput, defeating her BJD nval 



NaWn Patnaflt, tlw EID chM, was 
alaetadfrofliAakB. 


jayaram rangi, ana iv.r. oingn uco rrom 
Dhenkanal, defeating Tathagat Satpthi of 
the BJD. Singh Deo benefit^ by the pres¬ 
ence of a rebel BJP candidate. 

A swing in fevour of Prime Minister A. 
B. Vajpayee and the incumbency fiiaor may 
have dealt a bodyblow to the Congre$s(I). 
The BJD-BJP alliance had also helped 
cement the Opposition vote, the split of 
which had earlier benefited the Congtcss(I). 
With the J.B. Patnaik faction virtually say¬ 
ing out of electioneering, the Congress(I) 
felled to carry out a concerted campaign 
against the combine. 

Never before had the Congress(I) feced 
such a humiliating defeat in its strongjiolds 
such as Berhampore, Jagatsinghpur, Jajpur 
and Nawran^ur. In Berhampore, Jayanri 
Patnaik, wife of J.B. Patnaik, was defuted 
by BJP’s Anadi Sahu by 50,000-odd votes. 

In Jagatsinghpur, Ranjib Biswal, son of 
former Deputy Chief Minister Basant 
Biswal, lost to the BJD’s Trilochan 
Kanungo by about 60,000 votes. In Jajpur, 
three-time winner Ramachandra Mallick 
was defeated by the BJD’s Jagannath 
Mallick by a nearly one lakh votes. The BJP 
also won the Nawrangpur seat which the 
Congress(l) has always won. 

In Bhubaneswar, BJD nominee 
Prasanna Patsani defeated his Congress(I) 
rival by a record margin of 2.32 lakh votes. 
The BJD president and Union Minister 
for Steel and Mines Navin Patnaik won 
from Aska defeating the CPI candidate 
Dwiti Krishna Panda by over one lakh 
votes. The Congress(I) left the seat to the 
CPI after its candidates refused to run 
against Patnaik. Aska re^stered the low¬ 
est turnout. The CPI alleged that the 
Congress(I) supporters had not voted for 
the CPI. "rhe BJP State president Jucl 
Oram was elected from Sundergarh 
defeating the Congress(I) rival 
Christopher Ekka. The Sate party presi¬ 
dent and former Chief Minister 
Hemananda Biswal was defeated by 
Union Minister of Sate for Surface 
Transport Debendra Pradhan of the BJD 
at Deogarh. 

'■ I ■'HE Congress(I) leaders are now prepar- 
X inethenmvesfbran'mtenscst(^-ak- 
ing and witch-hunt, mentioning “sabotagp” 
by rival camps. Hemananda Biswal told 
Frontline that he had received information 
about sabotage by party rebels ftom differ¬ 
ent para of the Sate. He also hinted at a 
major reshuffle in the Ministty as well as the 
party o^anisarion. Several Congressfl) 
leadm arc of the view that the “great exper¬ 
iment” of imposing Giridhar Gamar^ as 
Chief Minister and nominating 





Hemananda Biswal as State party president 
had failed. The central leadership seemed to 
have realised this after a harrowing experi¬ 
ence during campaigning. The leaders feel 
that the party cannot face the Assembly elec¬ 
tions under the present set-up. Hemananda 
Biswal has offered to step down owning 
responsibility for the party’s poor perfor- 
mance.ing. 

Navin Patnaik told Frontline that the 
people had “rejected the corrupt 
Q)npess(l) Government”. He said the 
BJD s victory had “vindicated our con¬ 
tention that our party is the real inheritor” 
of Biju Patnaik’s legacy. B 


Total seats 46 

BJP 13 

ShIvSona 15 

CongrassO) 10 

NCP 

BBM 1 

Janata Dal (Sacutar) 1 
PaaaantaandWorlnrs 
Party 1 

hidapendants 1 


PRAVEEN SWAMI 
LYLA BAVADAM 


W ITH horrible inevitability, Sharad 
Pawar’s Nationalist Gmgress Party 
(NCP) has propelled secular political forces 
in Maharashtra to disaster. The NCP and 


the Congress(I) together won 16 of the 48 
Lok Sabha seats. United they had taken 33 


declined by some two percentage points 
from 22.5 percent, and thatoftheShivSena 
by three percentage points from 19.7 per 
cent. Despite a higher share of the vote in 
1998, the alliance had been able to win a 
dismal 10 of the 47 seats it contested then. 
The reason for its debacle was the unity of 
the anti-alliance parties, with the 
Congress(I) standing united with the 
Samajwadi Party (S.P.) and most 
Republican Party of India (RPI) fiictions. 

This time around, the chaos in the 
Congress(I) tote the winning combination 
apan. The powerful RPI factions of Ramdas 
Athvale and Prakash Ambedkar went with 
the NCP and the Congress(I) respcaively. 
Other peripheral RPI fections went their 
own way, with one leader, Namdeo Dhasal, 
endorsing the Shiv Sena. The S.P. chose to 
ally itself with the NCP. 

The sole factor in the Hindu Right’s tri¬ 
umph was the division in the opposition’s 
vote. Even in Pawat’s Marathwada heart¬ 
land, several constituencies won from the 
Sena-BJP in 1998, including Osmanabad, 
Aurangabad and Hingoli, were lost to the 
Hindu Right this time around. 

Similar reverses took place in western 
Maharashtra. In 1996, the BJP-Sena 
alliance had signalled its rise, taking 
Sholapur, Satara and Kopargaon. The 
Congrcs$(I) hit back last year, and the Shiv 
Sena won only one seat, Ahmednagar, while 
the BJP saw its 1996 gains completely 
destroyed. This time, the NCP had a sig¬ 
nificant impaa in the region, taking along 
with Athvale, seven of the 12 seats. But in 
the process, the BJP >vas able to take Pune 
and hold on to Ahmednagar, vacated by the 
Shiv Sena in ic favour. The Shiv Sena also 



SUHRID SANKAR CHAnOPAOHYAY 


^ I ’HE results in West BengJ indicate that 
X although the ruling Left Front still 
retains a strong hold^ it may be losing 
ground in some pockets to the Trinamui 
Congress-BJP combine. The Left Front 
won 29 seats, four less than it did in 1998, 
The Trinamui Congress won eight seats, 
^nst seven in 1998; the BJP too bettered 
its performance, winning two seats against 
only one last year. The Congress(I), which 
wononlyoneseatin 1998, increased its tally 
to three. 

The three Congrcss(I) leaders who won 
this time are A.B.A. Ghani Khan 
Chowdhuri (from Malda), Priya Ranjan 
Das Munshi (Raiganj) and Adhir 
Chowdhuri (Behrampur). Ghani Khan 
Chowdhuri defeated Sailen Sarkar of the 
CPI(M) by 24,853 votes and Das Munshi 
won by 75,255 votes. However, former 
Chief Minister Siddhartha Shankar Ray, 
anempdng a political comeback, finish^ 
third in Calcutta North-West, behind 
Sudip Bandopadhyay of the Trinamui 
Congress, who won, and Rajdeo Goala of 
thcCPKM). 

Tapan Sikdar, president of the State 
unit of the BJP, retained the Dum Dum 


seats in 1998. The combined vote share of 
the NCP and the Congress(I) rose signifi¬ 
cantly from the 1998 level, illustrating the 
depth of public disgust with the Shiv Sena- 
Bharatiya Janau Party (BJP) alliance. The 


won the Kopargaon seat. 

Details of the impact of the split 
between the Congress(I) and the NCP votes 
were not immediately available, but the case 
of the Mumbai North-East constituency is 


seat, which came as something of a surprise. 
In another surprise result, Satyabrata 
Mukherjeeofthe BJP won in Krishnan^ar, 
deflating CPI(M) candidate Dilip 
Chakroborti. 


split in the Congte$s(I) allowed the right- 
wing alliance to win the bulk of the seats. 

Most observers had anticipated that 
Pawar’s decision to break away from the 
Congress(I) would benefitthe alliance. Few, 
however, had prediaed just how devastat¬ 
ing its impaa would be. Preliminary figures 
suggests that the NCP had won some 21 
per cent of the vote, and the Congres$(I) 29 
per cent. Put together, this vote share is 
almost seven percentage points higher than 
what the undivided Congress(I) gathered in 
1998. 

Pjt' hops the charaaer of the Shiv Sena- 
BJP ^ unph is best illustrated by the fra 
that Aviaories came despite a marked ero¬ 
sion Wts vote share fiom 1998. Early fig¬ 
ures si^gest the BJP’s share of the vote 


instructive. Congress(I) strongman 
Gurudas Kamat surprisingly lost the con- 
stimency to BJP’s Krit &)maiya, pollii^ 
3,93,104votes to Somaiya’s4,00,322votes. 
It could well have been a comfortable vic¬ 
tory for the Congress(I) had not the NCP 
candidate, joumalist-turned-politidan 
Ram Manohar Tripad, takm away 
1,02,472 votes. Similar patterns have been 
repeated through the State. 

The overwhelming m^ority of voten 
opposed to the Shiv Sw-BJP will not be 
thb decdon’s only casualdes. Pawar’s 
media-manufiutured aura of invindbility 
has been shattered. The raison d'etre of set- 
dng up the NCP has dius been subverted. 
Bom the NCP and the Coi^ress(l) must 
engage in some senous introspection. B 


The Trinamui Congress, led by 
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Mamata Banaijaa. The Trtnafflui 
Congresa made many galna 
In West Bengal. 

Mamata Banerjee, has made some inroads 
‘ .nto what was and still is the Left Front’s 
fort - rural Bengal. The party won in 
Barasat, Nabadwip and Contai and the BJP 
won in Krishnanagar. This is perhaps an 
indication that the Left Front has to step up 
its work among the rural masses. The defeat 
of Sudhir Giri, who had won four succes¬ 
sive parliamentary elections inG>ntai, came 
as a stunner. Nitish Sengupta of the 
Trinamul Congress defeated him by 12,133 
votes. CPI(M) State Secretariat member 
Biman Bose acknowledged that the Left 
Front was late in reaching out to the people 
and “convincing them about the danger of 
communal forces.” 

In Calcutta South, Mamata Banerjee 
won by 2.14 lakh votes, the highest in the 
State, over her nearest rival, Subhankar 
Chakraborti of the CPI(M). In Calcutta 
North-West, Sudip Bandopadhyay, one of 
the founders of the Trinamul Congress, 
won by 94,170 votes. Former Union 
Minister Ajit Panja of the Trinamul 
Congress, won in Calcutta North-East, 
defeating Mohammed Salim of the CPI(M) 
by 41,574 votes. In Jadavpur, once a bas¬ 
tion of the CPI(M), Krishna Bose of the 
Trinamul Congress won for the second 
time. The Trinamul Congress also captured 
Serampur. 

Chief Minister jTOti Basu admitted that 
the fta that the Lm Front ’$ perfotmaiKe 
was a matter of “concern”. He said that the 
party would see wheie it had failed and try 
and make rectificaiions. 

However, the Left Front showed that 
its hold over North Bengal and Burdwan 
distria contmuei to be strong. Ig Panksura, 
Gita Mukhe^ of die CPI woi^ 46,858 


votes, and CPI(M) candidates Sunil Khan, 
Bikas Choudhuri, Nikhilananda Sor and 
Mehboob Jahedi won in Output, 
Asansol, Burdwan and Katwa respectively. 
Minati Sen and S.P. Lepcha, both of the 
CPI(M), won in Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling 
respectively. Noted parliamentarian and 
veteran CPI(M) leader Somnath Chatterjee 
won easily in Bolpur for the third consecu¬ 
tive time, by 1,86,389 votes over his near¬ 
est rival, Suniti Chattaraj of the Trinamul 
Congress. Another noted parliamentarian, 
Indrajit Gupta of the CPI, won in 
Midnapore, defeating M. Dutta of the BJP 
by 28,773 votes. Gupta’s viaory margin 
was for smaller than the 2,75,419 votes in 
1988. The same is the case with Gita 
Mukherjee; in 1998, she won by 1,79,543 
votes over her Trinamul Congress rival; this 
year, it was only 46,858 votes. 

However, the Left Front scored a sig¬ 
nificant victory by winning back the 
Howrah constituency it lost in 1998. 
Swadesh Chakroboni of the CPI(M) 
defeated Kakoli Ghoshdastidar of the 
Trinamul Congress by 1,03,449 votes: the 
failure of the Trinamul Congress to nomi¬ 
nate Bikram Sarkar, who had won in 1998, 
was a bit of a puzzle. 

Byclections to five Assembly seats were 
heldsimultaneouslyonOaober3. Of these, 
the Trinamul Congress-BJP combine won 
three, and the CPI(M) two. Badal 
Bhattacharcya became the first BJP mem¬ 
ber of the Assembly; he won the Ashoknagar 
seat in North 24 Parganas defeating 
CPI(M) candidate and All India Demo¬ 
cratic Women’s Assoaation leader Rekha 
Goswami by 9,498 votes. ■ 
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R. KRISHNAKUMAR 


lyTRALA surprised pollsters by not 
l\changing its verdia. The tally of the 
rival coalitions led by the CPI(M) and the 
Cong^(I) remained the same as in 1998. 
The ruling CPI(M)-led Left Democratic 
Front (LDF) won nine and the Opposition 
United Democratic Front (UDF) 11 of the 
20 seats. 

A rignificant aspea of the results was, 
howem, the impressive gain made the 


CPI(M), which, for the fint time secured 
eight scats. For the first time also, the Kerala 
Congress (Joseph) won as a constituent of 
the LDF. The party delivered a shocking 
defeat on the scandal-tainted Congress(I) 
veteran P. J. Kurien in Idukki. 

The CPI was the loser within the LDF; 
its members in the previous Lok Sabha, V. 
V. Raghavan and Chengara Surendran, 
were defeated inThrissur and Adoor respec¬ 
tively. The party’s hopes of winning the 
Thiruvananthapuram seat were dashed by 
a combination of unlikely factors that con¬ 
spired to favour a litde-known lawyer V. S. 
Sivakumar. 

For the Congress(I), the defeat of 
Kurien at Idukki, of five-times MP 
Mullappally Ramachandran in violence-hit 
Kannur and of P.C. Chacko at Kottayam 
in the Christian heardand was demoralising 
and took away the sheen off the victory of 
its candidates A.C. Jose (Thrissur), K. 
Muraleedharan (Kozhikode) and 
Sivakumar (Thimvananthapuram). 

The victory of the CPI(M) candidates 
in KoUam and Kannur was essential for the 
party, because during the scat-sharing exer¬ 
cises it had forced its alliance paitners, the 
RSP and the NCP, to give up their claim 
over these constituencies. The split in the 
State unit of the RSP had weakened the 
LDF’s chances to retain the KoUam seat and 
the NCP, despite contesting the politically- 
sensitive constimency Kannur scat several 
times in the pastas Congrcss(S), had proved 
Its inability to break the Congress(I)’s win¬ 
ning streak. 

Former Union Minister K. 
Karunakaran and his tvrice-defoated son 
Muraleedharan had impressive victories in 
Mukundapuram and Kozhikode respec¬ 
tively. Karunakaran defeated E. M. 
Sreedharan, son of CPI(M) veteran E.M.S. 
Namboodiripad, by 52,463 votes. 
Muraleedharan’s candidature looked 
almost like a gamble. However, the absence 
of his traditional rival M.P. 
Veerendrakumar of the Janata Dal facilitat¬ 
ed Muraleedharan’s handsome victory over 
Janata Dal (U)’s CM. Ibrahim by 50,402 
votes. Ibrahim, Rajya Sabha member ftom 
Karnataka, failed to woo minority votes for 
the LDF. 

Congress(l)'$ Ramesh Chennithala 
who had switched ftom Kottayam to 
Mavelikkara came out triumphant over¬ 
coming die antipathy diat he experienced 
in his party. In Kollam, as in Idukki, the 
Congress(I) fielded a candidate who is fac¬ 
ing allegations and paid the price. In 
Tmissur by fielding AC Jose it successful¬ 
ly rode on thfc wave of Christian sentiments. 

The BJP had the satisfaction of record- 





ing its highest number of votes in any elec¬ 
tion in the State from 
Thimvananthapuram. The pany’s Rajya 
Sabha member from Madhya Pradesh, O. 
RajagopaJ, secured 1,58,221 votes, making 
inroads into the vote banks of both the 
alliances. The BJP's overall vote share was 
only 8.08 per cent (it svas 1.76 per cent in 
1996). 

According to reports, both the 
G)ngress{I) and the CPI(M) resorted to 
“unholy tactics” in their pockets. The 
UDF’s pretension of being the sole victim 
of rigging and booth capturing did not cut 
much ice. Significandy, theCPI(M)’syouth 
leader A.P. Abdullakkutty wrested the 
Kannur seat from the G)ngress(I), despite 
a new bout of violence against its cadres by 
the BJP on the eve of the eleaion. 

The CPI(M) was the eventual winner 
in all northern constituencies except 
Kozhikode and Manjeri and Ponnani, both 
won by Muslim Lca^c. Of the eight seats 
won by the CPI(M), five - fcsargod, 
Kannur, Vadakara, Palakkad and 
Ottappalam - are in north Kerala with a siz¬ 
able Muslim population. 

In the constituencies in south and cen¬ 
tral Kerala, with the exception of Idukki and 
Kottyam, Christians generally favoured the 
Congress(I). In Chirayinkeezhu, which has 
a lar^ Muslim populadon, the viaoty mar¬ 
gin of 3,128 votes of the CPI(M) candidate 
Varkala Radhakrishnan against the 
Congress(I)’s M.I. Shanavas was the small¬ 
est in the State. 

The LDF’s allt^tions of the 
Congress(I) forging a secret understanding 
with the BJP by fielding a weak candidate 
in Ihiruvananthapuram (in return for a 
similar favour in Mukundapuram where 
Karunakaran was contestmg) did not have 
the expeaed elFea in the constimency 
where Kaniyapuram Ramachandran (CPI) 
was expect^ to win. 

Despite the CPI(M)’s party machinery 
going the whole hog in Alappuzha, cine 
actor Murali could not turn the tables on 
“Mr. Clean” V.M. Sudhecran. The 
Congress(I)’stwo-timeMPdefeatedMurali 
by35,094votes. In Kottayam, the Chrisdan 
stronghold where the CPI(M) elecdon 
apparams was similarly active, its candidate 
Suresh Kurup scored an impressive viaoty 
over P.C. Chadco. 

In a way, the Congre$s(I) in Alappuzha, 
the CPI(M) in Kottayam and to a lesser 
extent the BJP in 'niimvananthapuram 
proved that an efficient and “clean” candi- 
date wboiq^ represented the party’s poli¬ 
cies mi^^cem party machinery could 
overrill |D|^sideradons of religion and 
caste. ■ 



TfMsoats 25 

BJP 16 

CongranO) 9 


fered a maiginal erosion of 0.3 percentage 
points in its vote share. The diflenmee stems 
from the colossal gain of 15 pdints for the 
BJP. 

The difiPerent agendas involved in 
nadonal and State Icvd elecdons undoubt- 


SUKUMAR MURALIDHARA N_ 

G oing into the polls in Rajasthan, 
there was a great deal of speculation 
over the prospea of a latgc-scale deserdon 
of the Congress(l) by the Jat community, 
undl now one of its most influential social 
consutuencies. Jat ire had been aroused by 
the Ashok Gehlot Government’s failure to 
deliver on a promise to extend the benefits 
of backward class status to the community. 
Jat influence had begun to wane consider¬ 
ably on account of the reservations for back¬ 
ward classes in the local bodies. 

Gehlot as the State’s first Chief Minister 
of backward class cxtracdon was keen to see 
that the limited benefits available under 
reservadons were not diluted. Unwilling to 
yield to the Jat demand, he gambled on two 
faaors to retain and consolidate the gains 
that the Congress(I) had made in the par¬ 
liamentary and Assembly elecdons of 1998. 
First, it was evident that the Congress(I) had 
by far the more credible Jat candidates, who 
should not have had great difficulty in the 
northern and western regions, where the 
community was especially numerous. And 
in other regions, Gehlot bargained on an 
accredon to the Congress(I) ranks of back¬ 
ward classes that were traditional BJP adher¬ 
ents in order to offict any possible deserdon 
ofthejats. 

As the results began to come in, it 
became evident that the gamble had not 
quite paid oflP. The Congress(I), which went 
into the elecdons with 18 seats won in 1998 
and two added on through the induedon of 
Buta Singh and Sis Ram Ola, was reduced 
to nine. 

A preliminary reading of the results 
seems to indicate that the Jat faaor, 
although important, was not decisive. Far 
from a swing of votes away from the 
Congress(I), v^t has really dcurmined the 
course of this elecdon has been an amazing 
consolidadon of the BJP vote. 

The a^r^te %ures convey some 
sense of the frutots uncUying the BJP’s gain 
of 11 seats: it won 48.3 per cent of the pop¬ 
ular vote as against 44.6 per cent for the 
Cor^tess. This represents a fracdonal gain 
in the popular vote share of the Congress(l) 
and a solid acaedon of 6.6 percentage 
pobts to the BJP’s share. If the Assembly 
elecdons of 19^ were to be used as the 
bendunarlq then the Congtessd) has suf- 


edly account for a pan of this dramadc 
switch. Another pan is perhaps explained 
by the drop b voter turnout from 61 per 
cent in the 1998 elecdons to 54 per cent 
now. This has evidendy hurt the 
Congrcss(I) more than the BJP. Apart from 
their direa vote, the Jats of Rajasthan have 
also been rather energedc in bducii^ the 
parricipadon of othej secdons in the elec¬ 
toral process. The drop in the turnout of the 
Congress’ traditional supporters could be 
partially ascribed to the ^ienadon of the 
Jats. 

The Jat Mahasabha fielded Vijay Punia 
in Ni^ur on the Bahujan Samaj Party 
(BSP) symbol and Sumitra Singh in 
Jhunjhunu and Gopal Lai Jat in Bhilwara 
as Independents. In its effort to derive max¬ 
imum capital from the prospea of genuine 
triangular contests in a State where bipolar 
contests are the norm, the BJP adopted a 
novel straiegy. In both Jhunjhunu and 
Nagaur it fielded non-Jat candidates in the 
belief that a division of the dominant com¬ 
munity’s votes and a consolidadon of other 
communides under its banner would pro¬ 
pel it to viaory. The strategy came a crop¬ 
per with the ^ngress(I) candidates - Sis 
Ram Ola b Jhunjhunu and Ram 
Raghunath Chaudhury in Nagaur - win¬ 
ning with a fair measure of comfort. 

A triangular battle did, however, hurt 
the Congres$(I) in Sikar, although this had 
nothing to do with the BJP’s strat^. Amra 
Ram of the CPI (M) took away more than 
80,000 votes in Sikar b a contest which 
Balram Jakhar of the Congress(I) narrowly 
lost to Subhash Mehariya of the BJP. A fiiir- 
ly strong showing by Amra Ram was pre¬ 
dictable though, and Jakhar’s defeat had 
more to do with the lack of cooperadon 
from two Congress(I) MLAs of the Sikar 
Assembly s^ments. 

Raj^ Pilot’s rather unconvbcing vic¬ 
tory b Oausa by less than 7,000 votes has 
agab been ascribed to the subde under- 
miniira of his campaign by a Jat l^jslator 
from me area. 

Bhatarour also wimessed astrong third 
placed petrormance by the BSP’s Nasru 
Khan - a candidate allegedly sponsored by 
die BJP leader Bhairon Siii^ Shrichawat 
widi the specific Sltendon of undeimbbg 
the Congress’ claims to die numerous Meo 
Muslim votes b this consdtuency. Jagat 
Sin^ of the OuigressCI}, son of fininer 
Union Mbiseer K. Natwar Sbgh> hMt b 





the event by close to 100,000 votes. His for¬ 
tunes obviously would not have been mate¬ 
rially dilforent even with the 80,000 votes 
that Nasru Khan cornered. 

Notable winners from the Congress(I) 
y included State unit president Girija Vyas 
(Udaipur) and Buta Singh (Jalore). From 
the BJP, Vasundhara ^je Scindia 
(Jhalawar) and Girdhari Lai Bhatgava 
Oaipur) won their fifth consecutive elec¬ 
tions by margins in the vicinity of 1,50,(K)0. 

The essential chaiaaer of Rajasthan as 
a two-party state has been reinforced in these 
elections despite the perturbations in indi¬ 
vidual consutuencies. The two principal 
contestants this time around have taken 93 
per cent of the votes. 

Even when the Congress(I) was at its 
lowest ebb in Rajasthan, the Jat communi¬ 
ty was never quite comfortable in the BJP 
orbit. The Congress(I) under Gehiot will 
now have to make the strat^c choice of 
cither wooing them back to the fold or seek 
to diversify the party’s base. I 


DELHI 


Total seats 7 

BJP 7 





S.K. PANDE 


F or the first time since 1977, when the 
Congress(I) was swept aside in Delhi by 
a tidal wave of popular anger following the 
imposition of Emergency, the party has lost 
all seven parliamentary seats in the nation¬ 
al capital. This time, however, there was no 
^ perceptible swing one way or another, only 
^ voter ferigue, which manifested itselfin the 
low voter turnout. 

The Congrcss(I)’s prospects were sub¬ 
stantially undermined by intense infight- 

Madan Lai Khurana on a victory 
proceaaloii In the Sadar area of Delhi. 



ing and the absence of an election machin¬ 
ery to take on the well-oiled BJP machin¬ 
ery. Unlike in November 1998, when the 
BJP was done in by its poor record of gov¬ 
ernance and tussles between its senior lead¬ 
ers - most notably between Madan Lai 
Khurana and Sahib Singh Verma - the 
Hindutva patty this time papered over all 
its cracks. The result left the Congress(I), 
which had hoped to get a majority of the 
seats, shell-shocked; in point of fact, even 
the BJP was more than surprised by the rout 
of the Congress(I). 

The most stunning defeat for the 
Congress(I) was that of former Finance 
Minister Manmohan Sin^, who lost to 
Vijay Kumar Malhotta of he BJP byover 
29,000 votes in South Delhi. Manmohan 
Singh was being projected as one of the 
prime ministerid candidates. Manmohan 
Singh attributed his defeat to the low voter 
turnout; significandy, he fared badly even 
in the Assembly s^ments that are 
Congress(I) strongholds. Reports have sur- 
foced of skullduggery by saboteurs within 
the party, but the more plausible explana¬ 
tion is that the party’s election machinery 
just could not get going. 

The one constituency where the 
Congress(I) did put up a fight was Chandni 
Chowk, where J.P. Aggarwal lost by less 
than 2,000 votes to Vijay Goel of the BJP. 
The presence in the fray of Shoib Iqbal of 
the Janata Dal-Secular, who secured over 
52,000 votes, worked t^nst the 
Congress(I). Congress(I) leaders suspect 
that some MLAs from the party queered 
the pitch for Aggarwal. 

In Sadar, Khurana was pitted against 
JagdishTyder; in Outer Delhi, Verma was 
challenged by Deep Chand Sharma of the 
Congress(I). Khurana won by less than 
14,000 votes; in faa, he was trailing for a 
while. In contrast, Verma won by over 2 
lakh votes against a lightweight candidate 
who, many Congre$s(I) l^ers admit, 
should never have Wn fielded. 

In Karol Bagh, two-term winner Meira 
Kumar of the Congres(I) lost by over 
12,000 votes to newcomer Anita Arya of 
the BJP. There was a palpable feeling 
among the electorate that Meira Kumar 
had not done enough to “nurse” the con¬ 
stituency. The dau^ter of former Union 
Minister Jagjivan Bam too appears to have 
been the victim of inner-party tussles. 

In New Delhi, Union Minister 
Js^ohan of the BJP defiated Confess 
Working Gimmittee member R.K. 
Dhawan by over 27,000 votes. In East 
Delhi, Lai Behan Tewari of the BJP easily 
defeated foimer Lt. Governor H.L. Kapur 
by ov« 90,000 votes. Kapur’s campa^ 


never really took off, being severely ham 
strong by popular percepdons of him as ar 
“outsider”. This constituency was once i 
Congrcss(I) stronghold nurtured by 
among others, former Union Ministei 
H.K.L. Bhagat. 

The result in Delhi has come as a rude 
jolt for the Congress(I), particularly sina 
it has fored badly even in die Assembly seg¬ 
ments where it did well in November 1998. 
The Congrcss(I) then had won in 51 of the 
70 Assembly constituencies. Except in 
Chandni Chowk - and to a lesser extent in 
Karol Bagh and Sadar- the Congress(I) did 
not even put up a reasondile fi^t. 

The infighting in the Congress(I) has 
now intensified, with the organisational 
leaders taigetingChiefMinisterSieilaDixit. 
Some chwges may be in the offing. ■ 


PUNJAB 


Total soats 13 

BJP 1 

Sftlromanl Akali M 2 
Congrestji) 8 

CPI 1 

Akall Dal (Mann) 1 


VENKITESH RAMAKRISHNAN 


T he National Democratic Alliance 
(NDA) in Punjab- the Akali Dal 
(Badal) and the Democratic Bahujan Samd 
Morcha (DBSM) besides the BJP - suf¬ 
fered one of Its worst defeats in the 13 con- 
stituenaes and in the Union Territory of 
Chandigarh. The BJP-led alliance had won 
all the seats in 1998, but this time the NDA 
won only three. The Congress (I), which 
had drawn a blank last time, gained eight 
seats and its alliance parmer, the CPI, took 
one. Oneseatwenttothclitde-fanciedAkali 
Dal (Mann). Its president Simranjit Singh 
Mann defeated Akali Dal(B) stalwart and 
Union Minister Surjit Singh Bamala in 
Sangror by an impressive margin of82,600 
votes. 

The results smashed the theory that an 
Akali Dal-BJP combination is invincible 
because it supposedly brou^t about the 
union of the two dominant communities, 
the Jat Sikhs and Hindus. According to ini¬ 
tial estimates, the NDA’s vote share dipped 
by a v^opping 17 per cent as compared to 
1998. Then, the NDA constituents had 45 
per cent of the popular vote with the Akali 
Dal, the BJP and the DBSM accountingfor 
32.93 per certt, 11.67 pet cent and 0.40 per 
cent respectively. The Conpess(I) on its 





Jagnwet Singh Brar. He defeated 
SukhUr Singh Badal of the SAD 
In Faridkot. 


own is presumed to have increased its vote 
share by approximately 7 per cent from its 
1998 figure of 25.85 per cent. The vote 
share of other contestants such as 
Gurcharan Singh Tohra's All India 
Shiromani Akali Dal (AISAD) and its elec¬ 
toral partner the Bahujan Samaj Party 
(BSP), are not clear although this combi¬ 
nation weaned away a significant chunk of 
the Akali Dal (B) votes. 

The extent of the popular feeling 
against the NDA is illustrated by the 
results in Faridkot, Gurdaspur, Amritsar 
and Jullundhar. Akali Dal apparatchiks 
had billed the election in Faridkot as a 
prestigious contest. Sukhbir Singh Badal, 
Union Minister and son of Chief Minister 
Prakash Singh Badal, was pitted against 
Congress(I)’s jagmeet Singh Brar here. 
Brar won, albeit with a small margin of 
5,148 votes. At Gurdaspur, the NDA was 
represented by film star Vinod Khanna 
(BJP), rated as one of the most popular 
candidates of the NDA. Although Khanna 
managed to win gainst Sukhbans Kaur of 
the Congress(I), it was with a meagre mar¬ 
gin of 1,399, a fir cry from 1,06,833 votes 
in 1998. 

In Amritsar and Jullundhar, where for¬ 
mer Union Minister R.L. Bhatia and for¬ 
mer MP Balbir Singh respectively were the 
Congtcss(I) candidates, the NDA had 
hop^ to benefit from the dissidence with¬ 
in the Congress(I). Prominent local 
Conjj[ress(I) leaders such as Amritsar Mayor 
Ovl%Soni and former MP Uiniao Singh 
wenf 'crmcal of the choice of candidates. 
Despte this Bhatia defeated BJP’s Sate 
ptesid^t Daya Singh Sodhi by 31,999 
votes .ffid Balbir Sin^ beat Akali Dal (B)’s 


Prabhjot Kaur by 34,566 votes. 

According to Narendra Modi, BJP’s 
national general secretaiy in chaige of 
Punjab, the anti-incumbency feeling 
against the Prakash Singh Badal 
Government and the split in the Akali Dal 
votes were the two principal faaors that led 
to the NDA’s reverses. 

Congress(I) State president 
Amarinder Singh, while admitting that 
the reasons cited by Modi did play a role, 
said three additional factors had con¬ 
tributed to the final result. These are the 
absence of the Vajpayee and Kargil factors, 
the Congress(I)’s eleaoral adjustments 
with the Left parties and a significant shift 
of the Dalit vote from the BSP to the 
Congress(I). M 


Union Territory of 
Chandigarh 


LakWihR 

Total seats 1 

CongrissO) 1 

I N Chandigarh, what went against the 
NDA was the candidature of K.L 
Sharma, senior vice-president of the BJP. 
Sharma, virtually unknown in the con¬ 
stituency, was given the ticket displacing 
S.P. Jain, who had won the seat twice in 
a row. This generated the “outsider effect” 
and in a seat which has only 5.5 lakh vot¬ 
ers, this was bound to be burdensome, 
especially because rhe Congress(I)’s win¬ 
ning candidate Pawan Kumar Bansal was 
a local person with strong personal con¬ 
nections. I 


MADHYA PRADESH 


Totaisef^ 40 

BJP 29 

Congrsst(9 11 

y. VENKATESAN 


'“^HE BJP repeated its 1998 performance 
X in Madhya Pradesh winning 29 of the 
40 Lok Sabha seats. If Chief Ministo’ 
Digvijay Singh’s positive governance 
explained the Congress(I)’s viaoiy in the 
Assembly elections last year, the A.B. 
Vajpayee faaor (he hails from Gwalior) has 
once again favoured the BJP as in 1996 and 
1998. 

The ruling party, which had hoped to 
increase its last year's oUy of 10, won die 
Guna, Khajuraho, Rewa, Sa^ia (ST), 
Janjgir, Mahasamund, Chindwara, 


Khargone, Dhar (ST), Jhabua (ST) and 
Rajg^ seats. There are sfac seats reserved for 
Scheduled Castes and nine for Scheduled 
Tribes in the Sate. The Congress(I) lost 
three ST scats to the BJP by a maigin of less 
than 10,000 votes. Ksmtilal Bhuria, former 
member of the Digvijay Singh Cabinet, 
retained the Jhabua seat. KhelSai Singh was 
eleaed from Saiguja (ST), which was held 
by the BJP’s Larai^ Sai. 

Senior Congress(I) leaders who won the 
elertions include former Union Ministers 
S.C. Shukla (Mahasamund), Kama! Nath 
(Chindwara) and Matjiavrao Sdndia 
(Guna). Madhavrao Scindia, who had ear¬ 
lier represented Gwalior, switched to Guna, 
a constituency which was represented by his 
mother Vijayaraje Scindia. He had a le^ of 
2,14,428 votes over his BJP rival. The sur¬ 
prise losses for the Congress(I) are party 
spokesperson Ajit Jogi from Shahdol and 
former Chief Minister Motilal Vora from 
Rajnandgaon. Pushpadevi Sii^ of the 
Congress(I) lost to Vishnudeo Sai of the BJP 
in Rragarh. 

The BJP has uniformly done well in all 
the regions of the Sate. Among the key con¬ 
tests involving the party noables were 
Hoshangabad, Bhopal, Indore and Rajgarh. 
In Hoshangabad, former Chief Minister 
Sunderlal Patwa won by a margin of44,447 
votes. Una Bharan won the Bhopal seat 
despite resistance within the party, defeat¬ 
ing the Congress(I)’s Suresh Pachouri. The 
BJP’s general secretary, Sumitra Mahajan, 
retained the Indore seat, defeating the 
Congtess(I)’s Mahesh Joshi by more than 
1,30,000 votes. Union Minister 
Satyanarayan Jada retained the Ujjain seat. 
In Rajgarh, television star Nitish Bharadwaj 
lost to Digvijay Singh’s brother Lakshman 
Singh by over 65,000 votes. The outcome 
esablished the fiia that Rajgarh is Digvijay 
Singh’s citadel. 

The BJP’s P.R. Khute wrested the 
Sarangarh seat from the Congress(I)’s 
Parasaram Bharadwaj. Jaibhan Singh 
Pavaiya, an entwhile leader of the Bajrang 
Dal, won Gwalior defeating Qmdra 
Mohan Nagori, CongFes$(I). 

The Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP), which 
won two ^ats in the \Tndhya Pradesh 
r^on in 1996, came second only in Rewa. 
The seat was won by Sunderlal Tiwari of 
the Congressff). 

If the results of the Lok Sabha elecdons 
are an indicator of Di^ay Singh's gover¬ 
nance, the outcome of tM three Assonbly 
by-decdon$ in Alirajpur (Jhabua), 
Manawar (Dhar) and Guna,, provide a dif¬ 
ferent picture. TIk CongressOl) wtm ail the 
three seats with an inenresed vote share, 





T he Bharatiya Janata Party-Himachal 
Vikas Congress (BJP-HVC) combine 
woi\ all the four seats in Himachal Pradesh, 
giving a jolt to the Congress(I). In the 1998 
polls, the BJP had won three seats as against 
the Congress{I)’s one seat. 

The results showed a marginal shift in 
voter preference in fiivour of the BJP. With 
both the key faaions of the party, those led 
by Chief Minister P.K. Dhuraal and former 
Chief Minister Shana Kumar, havmg 
buried their differences, it was a relatively 
united BJP that went to the polls. Shanta 
Kumar won the Kangra seat, countering 
speculation of infighting in the party. The 
^ Mandi and Hamirpur seats were retained 
by the BJP. 

A major upset was witnessed in the tra¬ 
ditional Congress centre of Shimla 
(reserved) where Lt. Col Dhani Ram 
Shandil of the HVC defeated Gangu Ram 
Musafir of the Congress(I) by 49,000 
votes. The BJP’s decision to give the 
Shimla seat to the HVC paid off. The 
Congress(I) had in the last minute 
changed its candidate in Shimla, replac¬ 
ing K.D. Sultanpuri. who had won the seat 
several times in the past. 

The results cany different messages for 
the Congress(I) and the BJP. What is sig¬ 
nificant is that the BJP has led in many 
Assembly s^ments in the Shimla r^on 
now represented by the Congress(I). Its 
alliance with Sukh Ram help^ the BJP 
make a dent on the Congress(I) vote bank. 
The BJP had a better election machinery, 
and the patch-up between Dhumal and 
Shanta Kumar ^ helped matters. The 
Kargil fiuitor also worked to the advantage 
of the BJP. In fact, it was more pronounc^ 
chan in most other parts of the country. 

The Congress(l) found the defeat all the 
more shocking as it lost m a direa contest. 
For Sukh Ram, it was svrect revenge against 
his arch-rival and former Chief Minister 


Virbhadra Singh, tsho was humbled in his 
scroi^old of Shimla. 

The defeat could lead to a change of > 
leadeiship as many senior leados have lost. 
The Congiess(I) election machinery was 
lai^y inefiktive. The appie-growers’ 
lobt^, which was close to the Co^ress(D 
hss also partly shifted its all^Jfm^ to the 
Bjp.a n 





O F the 14 Lok Sabha seats in Assam, the 
Congress(I) won nine, two short of its 
1998 tally. The election in Dhubri was sus¬ 
pended following the murder of the BJP 
candidate, Pannalal Oswal. The ruling 
Asom Gana Parishad (AGP) did not win 
any seat and finished only third in nine seats. 
The BJP, which emerg^ as the main rival 
to the Congress(I), won two seats, 
Guwahad and Nagaon, and finished second 
in seven seats. 

In 1998, the BJP won only one seat, 
Silchar in the Bengali-populated Barak 
Valley. This time, however, the Congress(I) 
took the Silchar seat back from the BJP. 
Kabindra Purkayastha, who was a member 
of the fast Union Cabmet, was trounced by 
former Union Minister Santosh Mohan 
Dev of the Congress(I) by over 1.7 lakh 
votes. The Congress(I) was able to get a 
majority of the seats because of the support 
it received from the minorities and tea gar¬ 
den labourers. 

The AGP allotted two seats to the 
CPI(M) and one to the CPI. Jayanti Rongpi 
of the Communist Party of India (Marxist- 
Leninist) won in Diphu defeating Biren 
Singh Ingty of the Congress(I). Sansuma 


Khunggur Bwismudary, an independent 
backed by the Ail-Bodo Students Union 
(ABSU) and the Bodo People’s Faction, was 
elected from Kokrajhar. 

The BJP, which won two seats from the 
Brahamaputra Valley - Guwahad and 
Nagaon - has benefited from the people’s 
disiUusionment with the AGP. The viaoiy 
of the BJP’s Rajen Gohain from Nagaon, 
from where ChiefMinistcr Prafulia Kumar 
Mahanu hails, and that of Bijoya 
Chakravarty from Guwahad, shows that foe 
AGP has lost votes to foe BJP. Chakravarty 
is a leading figure in foe and-fereigner 
movement. By shifting to the BJP she 
appears to have vron over foe Assamese 
Hindus, who generally supported foe AGP. 

Similarly, Gohain’s viaory in another 
AGP centre is polidcally significant for the 
BJP as he is foe first BJP MP from foe Ahom 
tribal conununity, which accounts for 
about 23 per cent of foe voters in foe State. 
The BJP is all set to expand its influence 
among the community. 

The overall poll outcome shotw that foe 
AGP has lost a substantial section of sup¬ 
porters to foe BJP, especially in foe urban 
areas. 

The Congress(I) demanded that 
Mahanta should step down because he had 
lost the mandate. State Congress(I) presi¬ 
dent Tarun Gogoi said that Mahanta has 
lost foe “moral right to condnue in office”. 
Gogol, who has been re-eleaed to foe Lok 
Sabha from Koliabor, said that foe faa that 
the AGP had failed to win a single seat in 
two successive elecdons indiated the total 
erosion of its support base. ■ 


TRIPURA 



Total 6«ata 
CPI (119 


2 

2 


T HEoutcomeoffoeLokSabhaclecdons 
in Tripura has reconfirmed foe State’s 
position as a Left stronghold in foe region. 
The CP1(M)-Ied ruling Left Front has 
retained foe State’s two Lok Sabha seats. 
Bajuban Rcang and Samar Chowdhuty of 
foe CPI(M) were re-elected from East 
Tripura and West Tripura consdtuencies 
respectively. Chowdhury vron the West 
Tripura seat defeating his nearest Trinamul 
Congress (T.C.) rival and former 
Congress(I) Chief Minister S.R. Majumdar 
by nearly two lakh votes. Pijush Biswas of 
the Congress(l) polled only 83,384 votes. 
In East Tripura, CPI(M) candidate 
Bajuban Reang defi»ted his neatest BJP 
riv^, Jishnu Debbatma, by over 1.3 laifo 
votes. Kashiram Reang of foe Congress(l) 




*•" **. 


23 





polled 83,789 votes. In the Shantir Bazar 
Assembly byelection, the CPI(M) candi¬ 
date won by a margin of over 8,000 votes. 

A notable feature of this election was the 
emergence of the BJP-Trinamul Congress- 
Tripura Upajati Juba Samiti (TUJS) com¬ 
bine as the main Opposition formation. A 
break-up of the Assembly s^ments results 
reveals that the Congress(I) lost ground 
throughout Tripura. In East Tripura the 
party failed to secure even the second posi¬ 
tion in many Assembly s^ments. 

S.R Majumdar claimed that the peo¬ 
ple had rejected the Congress(I). But the 
State Congress(I) president Gopal Roy 
blamed a section of party leaders for the 
debacle. “The result is undoubtedly disap¬ 
pointing, but we will assess the situation and 
take corrective measures,” he said. 

Despite poll-related violence and the 
poll-boycott call by the National Liberation 
Front of Tripura (NLFT) and the All 
Tripura Tiger Force (ATTF), more than 65 
per cent voting was recorded. B 


MANIPUR 


Total seats 2 

Elections held 1 

MSCP 1 


F or the third time in a row, 
Thounoujam Chaoba Singh of the 
Manipur State Congress Party (MSCP), a 
constituent of the BJP-W National 
Democratic Alliance, retained the Inner 
Manipur seat. He delated Khaidem Mani 
of the Manipur People’s Party (MPP) by 
8,000 votes. Nimaidiand Luwang of the 
Congress(I) came third. Chaoba Singh won 
the seat in 1996 on the Congress{I) ticket 
and in 1998 as the MSCP candidate. 

The election in Outer Manipur was sus¬ 
pended following large-scale violence. 
Intimidation of voters, snatching of polling 
material, and firing between security per¬ 
sonnel and oudawed Nauonal Socialist 
Council of Nagaland (Issac-Muivah) 
activists operating fiom the Nagaland- 
Manipur border, marred the election on 
Oaober 3. Repolling in most of the booths 
where elections were disrupted by militants 
is scheduled to take place on October 28. 

All the major political parties in 
Manipur had severed their ties with their 
alliance partners and fielded their own can¬ 
didates. As a result, there was a multi-cor¬ 
nered contest. The NDAconstituents in the 
State are the ruling MSCP, a breakaway 
groujp of the Congres$(I), the Federal Party 
of Mi||upur (FPM) and the BJP, while the 



P.A. Sangma, electad from Tura for the 
seventh time. 


Opposition Secular Democratic Front 
(SDF) includes the Manipur People’s Party, 
the CPI, the CPI(M) and the Janata Dal 
(Secular). The Congress(I) was a con¬ 
stituent of the SDF initially, but pulled out 
during the seat-sharing stage because it 
sought both seats for itself. 

Human rights activist-turned politician 
Kahidem Mani, who contested his first elec¬ 
tion, proved his popularity by emerging as 
the runner-up to Chaoba Singh. Mani was 
the consensus candidate of the SDF. B 


MEGHALAYA 


LokSabha 

Total seats 2 

Congress (0 1 

NCP 1 

' I ’RUE to his claim of being the 
JL “unaowned monarch of the Caros” 
former Lok Sabha Speaker and Nationalist 
Congress Party (NCP) general secretary 
Purno Agitok Sangma retained the Tura 
seat for a record seventh term. Sangma 
defeated Atul C. Marak of the Congress(I) 
by one lakh votes. P.R. Kyndiah of the 
ConCTess(I) was re-elected from Shillong. 
He defoated S.D. Khongwir of the Unit^ 
Democratic Party (UDP). 

F. Marak, general secretary of the 
NCP’s Caro Hills unit, told Froralitu that 
Sangma’s viaory could prompt several 
Congre$s(I) legislators to join the NCP. For 
the Congress(I), the NCP leader’s viaory 
by a huge margin has been a "lesson” in elec¬ 
toral politics. Other Congress(I) leaders, 
however, admitted that thq^ could not mea¬ 
sure up to Sangma. 

Ine rulii^ UDP is fodng a revolt by its 
MLAs after its stunnii^ deimt in Shillong 
by the Congtess(I), which is its coalition 
partner in the Sure. Some UDP l^jisktors 
consider the defeat to be a popular vodict 


I on its current coalition arrangement with 
I the Congress0), a partnership wdiich had 
I turned sour even bobre the poUs. B 


NAGALAND 




Tots) seats 
Congress (I) 


T he Congress(I)’s viaory in Nagaland 
has once again proved that the people 
of the State do not fiivour the growth and 
consolidation of regional parties. In a five- 
cornered contest for the Kohima scat, K. 
Asungba Sangtam of the Congress(I) 
defeated Shurhozelie, who was fielded by an 
alliance that included the NCP, the 
National Democratic Movement (NDM) 
led by former Nagaland Chief Minister 
Hokishe Serna and the Nagaland People’s 
Council. The BJP’s N. Bhesto was also in 
thefiay. 

An independent, Lima Yanger, won the 
byelection to the Alongtaki Assembly seat, 
which encompasses Chief Minister S.C. 
Jamir’s home distria of Mokokchung. 
Yanger, a ralred engineer, defeated his near¬ 
est rival Nukshi Longkumar of the 
Congress(I) by 172 votes without any back¬ 
ing from the r^onal parties. 

Unlike during the 1998 elections, the 
underground insurgent groups including 
the Khaplangand the Issac-Muivah faaions 
of the National Socialist Council of 
Nagaland (NSCN) had not openly called 
for a poll boycott in Nagaland and in the 
predominantly Naga areas in Manipur. B 


MIZORAM 


vbOkSibfw 
Total seats 

MNF-MPC 


A fter the end of the decade-long 
CongTess(I) rule under Chief Minista 
Lalthanhawia foUov^g the Assembly elec¬ 
tions in November 1998, Mizoram seems 
to have turned into a playground for region¬ 
al politics. The Mizo National Front-Mizo 
People’s Conference (MNF-MPC) alliance 
had won more than three-fourths of the 40 
Assembly seats. This dme, Vanlalzawma, an 
indqxndentsupported by the MNF-MPC, 
was eleaed from the lone Aizawl con¬ 
stituency, defeating another independent, 
Rokamlova, who was backed by the 
Conpess(I),the^^NF(NadonaIi$t) and the 
Janata Dal (Secular). The third candidate in 
the fr^ was H. Vanchhawang of die BJP, 
whidi has hardly any bate in this tiny hill 
State. B 








Party 

Seats 
In '98 

Seals 

Ih'89 

a BJP 

1 

5 

□ INLD 

4 

5 

Cong 

3 


HVP 

1 

0 

Others 

1 

_q_ 


T K RAJALAKSHMI__ 

T he Indian National Lok Dal- 
Bharatiya Janata Party (INLD-BJP) 
combine, in what seemed an unexpected 
outcome, swept all the 10 Lok Sabha seats 
m the State Both parties secured five seats 
each leaving none to the Congress(I), the 
Haryana Vikas Party (HVP) and the 
Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP) For the BJP, 
which bagged just one seat in the last elec 
tions. It was a big leap forward I he 
INLD, for Its part, bettered its 1998 tally 
of four by one 

For the BJP it was a tactical alliance 
that worked The combine established a 
more than comfortable lead in 85 of the 
total 90 Assembly segments 1 he 
Congress(I) led m the remaining five - 
three in the Mewat region, one in 
Mahcndargarh and one in the Tosham 
segment of Bhiwani constituency I he 
leads in Tosham and Mahendargarh 
could be of some consolation to the 
Congress as the former is the home con¬ 
stituency of HVP leader Bansi Lai and 
Mahendargarh is represented by Ram 
Vilas Sharma, president of the BJP State 
unit The Congress(I) was expected not 
only to hold on to its three seats of Rohtak, 
Mahendargarh and Karnal but also win 
Faridabad and Hissar 

The Congress(I) lost many of its stal¬ 
warts to what IS unofFiaally attributed as 
the “Vajpayee image" factor as well as 
rabid mfighting within its ranb The 
party, however, maintained that its .nitial 
support to the unpopular Bansi Lai 
Government had eroded its credibility 
The BJP which shared power with 
HVP earlier, dumped it to escape the anti- 
incumbency fictor. Fomng an alliance 
with Chau^a was one of its many strate¬ 
gic moves. Also, the fact that the maxi¬ 
mum of casualties in the Katgil war were 


from this State 
especially from 
Rohtak and 
Mahendargarh 
areas, aided it 
The INLD’s 
strategy of fielding 
a retired service¬ 
man and the wife of 
a slain Border 
Security Force 
(BSF) comman¬ 
dant paid divi¬ 
dends I he 

crippling defeat of 
two Congress(l) 
“invincibles”, 
Bhupinder Singh 
Hooda from Rohtak and Rao Inderjit 
Singh from Mahendargarh is unexplain¬ 
able but for these factofs The expected 
polarisation of the Jat versus the non Jat 
votes also did not take place in a manner 
beneficial to the Congress(I), though its 
vote share improved when compared to 
the last elections 

Among other significant reverses for 
the Congress(I) was the defeat of party 
strongman and former chief minister 
Bhajan Lai by 1 D Swami of the BJP in 
Karnal ssith a margin of nearly 1 5 lakh 
votes In 1998, Swami had lost to Bhajan 
Lai by 50,000 votes 

At Rohtak, Pradesh Congress 
Committee president Bhupinder Singh 
Hooda lost to a political greenhorn, Inder 
Singh, by a margin of 1,44,695 votes 
Hooda, who had trounced Devi Lai three 
times from here, was believed to be the 
only Congressperson capable of taking ( n 
the INLD, though in 1998 he had won 
by a wafer-thin margin of383 votes The 
INLD’s entry into certain Congress(I) 
bastions is not insignificant Congress(I) 
heavyweight and former PCC president 
Bircnder Singh, lost to Sunnder Singh 
Barwala in Hissar by a huge margin of 1 6 
lakh votes While Singh lost in all the nine 
Assembly segments including Uchana, 
which he represents in the Assembly, 
Barwala doubled his victory margin of the 
last elections 

In Faridabad, which has a significant 
Muslim population, the Congress(I) 
hopes were foiled by Ram Chander 
Bainda (BJP) who won foi the third time 
albeit with a small margin Other winners 
include Kailasho Devi (INLD) who 
defeated Congress(I) candidate O P 
Jindal in Kurubhetra, Kishan Singh 
Sangwan (BJP) defeated Congress(I) vet¬ 
eran Chiranji Lai by over 2 lakh votes, 
and Sushil Kumar Indora (INLD) defeat¬ 


ed Om Prabsh Keharwala of the 
Congress(I) by 2 19 lakh votes 

The political consequences for the 
HVP are graver as it lost its lone seat in 
Bhiwani, held by Sunnder Singh, son of 
Bansi Lai Not only was Sunnder Singh 
deemed to be the political heir of Bansi 
Lai but his victory could have given a 
boost to the patty’s smbng political 
stature Sunnder trailed in all the 
Assembly segments including Tosham, 
his father s Assembly segment as well as 
hometown Ajay Singh Chautala, son of 
Chief Minister Om Prakash Chautala, 
won the scat, Dharambir of the 
Congress(I) was runner-up Sunnder 
came a poor third and the Communist 
Party of India (Marxist) which had put up 
a candidate for the first time, came fourth 
The HVP candidate in Faridabad lost his 
deposit 

Ihe victory margins on the whole, 
have been much better when compared to 
the last elections and the re-election of all 
the sitting INLD and BJP MPs indicates 
that there was no major anti-incumbency 
sentiment 

The BJ P has made substantial gains in 
Mahendargarh, Ambaia Sonepat and 
Karnal even though it has done so with 
the help of the INLD The BSP’s vote 
share in the Ambaia seat was considerably 
reduced as compared to last year ■ 


GOA 


UkSibha 


Total seats 2 

BJP 2 


RAVI SHARMA_ 

A CONSOLIDATION of anti- 

Congress votes enabled the Bharatiya 
Janata Party to win both the Lok Sabha 
seats from this tiny coastal State for the 
first time The victory was not wholly 
unexpected For the ruling Congress how¬ 
ever, which held both seats, the loss was a 
reminder of the topsy-turvy nature of 
Goan politics It also brou^t into the 
open the disgruntlement in the party 
towards Chief Minister Luizinho Faleiro 
There have already been demands, albeit 
privately, for his resignation 

The BJP’s win is a further indication 
of the party’s growing strength in Goa It 
increased its tally in the Assembly from 
four to ten in the June 1999 elections 
Observers say the BJP has filled the void 
left by the Maharashtravadi Gomantak 
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Party (MGP) which was the main 
Opposition party during the last decade 
and a half. MCIP stalwart and former 
Union Minister for Law, Ramakant 
Khalap, who had defected to the Oongress 
shortly before the polls, lost to BJP’s 
Shripad Naik in the North Goa (Panaji) 
seat by .36,721 votes. The Congre.ss(I) 
managed a le.id in just two of the 19 
Assembly segments here 

In South Goa (Mormugao), 
Ramakant Angle of the BJP defeated 
Congress! I) sJoachim Alemao (brother of 
formei (ihief Minister and present State 
Industries Mini.sterf'htirchill Alemao) by 
14,457 votes. A notable casualty was for¬ 
mer Goa ChiefMinister Wilfred D’Souza 
who contested on the Nationalist 
Congress Party (NCP) ticket. The BJP 
cornered 48 per cent of the vote and the 
("ongress 42 per cent. The NCP was a 
poor third with 4 per cent. 

The BJP is indebted to the MGP in 
no small way. The surprise withdrawal of 
the MGP candidates - who reasoned that 
their presence would help Khalap - from 
both seats hours before the deadline for 
withdrawal helped garner anti-(fongress 
votes for the BJP. The MGP has said that 
the people have taught Khalap a lesson for 
switching sides. 

Congress leaders including Faleiro 
have blamed the party’s patchy cam¬ 
paigning, inadequate time for campaign¬ 
ing and the anti-incumbency factor for 
the loss. Khalap, for his part, was highly 
critical of the way Congress MLAs and 
Ministers campaigned. ■ 


JAMMU & KASHMIR 


Total seats 
N.C. 

BJP 


PRAVEEN SWAMI 


6 

4 

2 


« T T E who casts the first vote will get 

11 the first bullet,” read the Hizbul- 
Mujahudeen poster nailed on to an elec¬ 
tricity pole at Tral, Anantnag. The 1999 
Lok Sabha elections will perhaps be 
remembered for the curious unity of elec¬ 
toral interests it forged between terrorists 
and the National Conference (N.C.) 
establishment. 

In <^offie senses, no single party has got 
the uppemiand in the elections in Jammu 
and Kadimir. Both the N.C., which took 
the three Bbk Sabha seats in the Kashmir 
Valley as well as Ladakh, and the BJP, 



Omar Abdullah, retains the 
Srinagar seat. 


which beat back the Congress(I) in 
Jammu and Udhampur, are celebrating. 
But the real cost of this bitterly contested 
and controversial election are certain to 
become evident in the future. The N.C. 
and the BJP could well find their celebra¬ 
tions premature. 

Low voter turnouts in the Valley, as 
observers had predicted, ensured an N.C. 
sweep in Kashmir. ChiefMinister Farooq 
Abdullah’s son and former MP from 
Srinagar, Omar Abdullah, retained his 
scat comfonably. The young Abdullah, 
marketed as the heir-apparent to the 
organisation built by his grandfather 
Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, took 
55,542 votes to the 19,879 polled by his 
closest rival, the People’s Democratic 
Party’s (PDP) Mehbooba Mufti. 

'The daughter of former Union 
Minister Mufti Mohammad Sayeed, 
Mehbooba Mufti had been widely expect¬ 
ed to challenge the N.C.’s historic control 
of the Srinagar seat. But a combination of 
factors ensured the PDP’s defeat. An clec- 
tion-eve formation, the PDP both lost 
votes to the Congress(I), whose candidate 
Aga Syed Mehdi polled 18,683 votes, and 
suffered because there was no apparatus 
to counter terrorist intimidation. 

In Baramulla the defection of 
Sayeed’s key ally Abdul Rasheed Shaheen 
to the N.C. meant that the PDP had lit¬ 
tle organisational backup. Shaheen took 
the seat with 84,243 votes, backed by high 
turnouts in N.C. pocketboroughs such as 
Uri and Gurez. PDP candidate Muzaffar 
Baig polled 46,130 votes, and former 
Union Minister Saiftiddin Soz only 
11,230.Anantnag saw the most violent 


I run-up to the {Killing, witnessing a suc- 
I cession of attacks on candidates including 
g one attack that claimed the life of a BJP 
a candidate. 

On polling day, one N.C. worker was 
killed and a Communist Party of India 
(Marxist) worker injured in a blast at a 
polling station. Widespread booth-cap¬ 
turing and poll malpractices, allegedly 
executed by the N.C., were reported from 
several areas, although no action was taken 
by the Election Commission. CPI(M) 
candidate Mohammad Yusuf Tarigami 
was attacked by N.C. workers when he 
attempted to stop a booth-capturing bid 
at Qazigund, and again while seeking to 
evict plainclothes police personnel from a 
counting centre in Anantnag town. 

If the N.C. pulled out all the stops in 
Anantnag, its objective was simple: the 
defeat of Sayeed who snatched the seat in 
1998. The N.C. succeeded in the attempt, 
and its candidate Aii Mohammad Naik 
polled 38,745 votes to the PDP’s 25,253. 
Again, a low turnout helped the N.C. at 
least as much as alleged malpractice. 
Interestingly, the CPI(M), won some 
17,000 votes, coming first in the Kulgam 
segment represented by Tarigami in the 
Assembly, and second in Noorabad, 
Wachi, Devsarand Homeshalibugh. Had 
turnouts been higher, results in Anantnag 
as elsewhere in Kashmir could well have 
been different. 

South of the Banihal Pass, both the 
seats in the Jammu region were taken by 
the BJP with comfortable margins. 
Members of the dissolved Lok Sabha, 
Vaid Vishnu Dutt from Jammu and 
Chaman Lai Gupta from Udhampur, 
defeated their nearest Congress(I) rivals 
by over 1,10,000 votes.In the Ladakh seat, 
fought on communal lines between 
Buddhist Leh and Muslim Kargil, the 
N.C.’s Ghulam Hassan triumphed. 

But the election results are bound to 
have other serious consequences. For 
one, PDP leaders are warning of unrest, 
pointing to the rise of terrorism in 
Kashmir after the controversial 1988 
Assembly elections. By leaving 
unchecked the anti-poll campaign of the 
All-Party Hurriyat Conference, the State 
government has given the secessionist 
organisation credibility. Finally, poor 
security deployment during the election 
period - which inexplicably went down 
from 356 companies in 1998 to just six 
this year - showed that there is little 
chance of a &ir electoral fight without 
support ftom New Delhi. The conse- 

a uences of a wide erosion of faith in the 
emocratic process are obvious. ■ 
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Fractured mandate in Maharashtra 


PRAVEEN SWAMI 
LYLA BAVAOAM 


MAHARASHTRA 


D! 


kESPITE the reverses 
suffered in the State 
in the Lok Sabha elections, 
the Congress(I) has 
emerged as the single 
largest party in the 
Assembly in Maharashtra. 

Nationalist Congress Party 
(NCP) leader Sharad 
Pawar’s image as a major 
national political figure, 
carefully built up and mar¬ 
keted through his years in 
politics by a friendly 
jp Mumbai media, has been 
shattered by the Assembly 
results. The NCP’s failure to emerge as 
the stronger force has left Pawar with no 
option but to secure a suitably packaged 
deal from the Congress(I). The deal is cer¬ 
tainly going to be an unpleasant one foi 
the former Union Minister, for he has few 
cards to play. 

With the Shiv Sena-B]P combine lob¬ 
bying energetically to become the first 
group to be invited to form the new gov¬ 
ernment in Maharashtra, Pawar is at a 
crossroads. A deal with the Congress(I) 
would mean accepting the reality of the 
NCP’s status as a junior partner. Failing 
to do so, however, holds the even more 
embarrassing prospect of deser¬ 
tions from his new army. 

Shiv Sena-BJP politicians 
have had little reason for delight 
in the Assembly results. Despite 
the break in the Congress(I), 
the right-wing alliance could 
gather only 125 seats, well short 
of a majority in a House of288. 

Of these, the Shiv Sena took 69 
seats, down two from its 1995 
figure, and the BJP 56, drop¬ 
ping from 80 in the previous 
Assembly. The Shiv Sena-BJP 
alliance’s performance repre¬ 
sented a sharp decline from 
1995, when it won 151 seats. 

The Congress(I), for its part, 
saw its representation m the 
Assembly decline by just five 
seats, from 80 td 75, despite 
competiaon for votes with the 


Total seats 

288 

BJP 

69 

Shiv Sana 

56 

CongrMs(i) 

75 

NCP 

58 

PWP 

5 

BBM 

3 

CPi(M) 

2 

Janata Dai (S) 

2 

Samalwadl Party 

2 

GRP 

1 

NPP 

1 

RPi 

1 

SJPM 

1 

Independents 

12 


NCP, won only 58 scats. 

Why did the Shiv 
Sena-BJP foil to replicate 
at the Assembly level its 
success in the Lok Sabha 
election? Some interesting 
facts are evident in the pre¬ 
liminary figures. Consider 
the case of the 
Ahmednagar Lok Sabha 
constituency, which the 
BJP won this time in place 
of the Shiv Sena which 
took it in 1998. In the 
1995 elections, the Shiv 
Sena-BJP had won all the 
six Assembly seats that 
make up the Lok Sabha 
constituency. This time, 
despite its overall majority 
in the Lok Sabha seat, it lost the Shrigoda 
Assembly seat to the Congress(I) and 
Shevgaon to the NCP. A third segment, 
Ahmednagar (North), was taken by an 
independent. While a disunited 

Opposition could not wrest the 

Ahmednagar Lok Sabha seat, the depth of 
local resentment against the Shiv Sena- 
BJP formation expressed itself sharply at 
the Assembly level. 

Similar realities expressed themselves 
in the Mumbai (North-East) Lok Sabha 
seat, where the BJP’s KiritSomaiya defeat¬ 
ed the Congress(l)’s Gurudas Kamat with 
ease. The Shiv Sena-BJP had won all six 



NatlonaHrt Congraw Party leaden Sharad Pawar, Chhagan 
Bhigbal and ottien at a meetbig with party MLAa on October 8. 


Assembly segments here in 1995, but it 
lost Trombay and Kurla this time around. 
In 1995, the Shiv Sena-BJP had tri¬ 
umphed in ail the six Assembly segments 
of the Kohlapur Lok Sabha constituency, 
but this time lost all but one. Clear man¬ 
dates to the NCP in four segments here 
meant the party also took the Lok Sabha 
scat. By contrast, the NCP took only one 
Assembly segment of the Sangli Lok 
Sabha scat this time, while the Congressfl) 
captured four. Again, the Shiv Sena-BJP 
could not retain even one of the segments 
it won in 1995. 

Thus, while the NCP-Congress(l) 
split enabled the Shiv Sena-BJP iliance 
to hang on to several Lok Sabha seats, pub¬ 
lic anger against its government ensured 
that this success could not be replicated in 
the Assembly elections. Assembly seg¬ 
ments were lost even where the Shiv Sena- 
BJP managed to hang on to the Lok Sabha 
seat, reflecting the general decline in the 
right-wing alliance’s vote share. Although 
it is too early to work out specific details, 
it seems probable that a united Congress 
challenge would have seen the Shiv Sena- 
BJP decimated in all but a handful of 
Assembly seats. 

Given the fractured mandate, both 
the major formations in the State now 
have a shot at power. Broadly, the Shiv 
Sena-BjP’s bid will depend on support 
from the 12 independents. The previous 
government of the alliance depended 
— g entirely on the backing of inde- 
z pendents, 33 of whom came to 
° power against a background of 
I large numbers of Congress(I) 
dissidents fighting the official 
candidates. This time the situ¬ 
ation is different. Feelers have 
also been sent to the newly 
elected Ulhasnagat MLA, 
Suresh ‘Pappu’ I^ani, who 
allegedly has underworld links. 
Kalani, after his recent release 
from jail, set up the Native 
People’s Party. 

Shiv Sena supremo Bal 
Thackeray aigues that given the 
fact that it is a pre-poll alliance, 
the Shiv Sena-BJP combine 
should be called first to form a 
government. Governor P.C. 
Alexander’s response to this 
argument will take a few days to 
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come, but the numbers are 
clearly not promising in the 
case of the alliance. By con¬ 
trast, a possible Congressfl)- 
NCP front could count on 
support from two Peasants 
and Workers Party MLAs, 
two Samajwadi Pairy MI As, 
and probable outside support 
from two ('ommunist Parry 
of India (Marxist) MLAs. 

The two fanata Dal (Secular) 

MlAs could also follow suit. 

Several of the 12 indepen¬ 
dents arc known to have some 
form of affiliation to either 
the ()ongress(I) or the NCP. 

All these make it possible to 
cobble together a govern¬ 
ment with a thin majority. 

But will a Congress(l)- 
NCP alliance come about? 

Although elementary politi¬ 
cal sense dictates that it ought 
to, several personality-related 
obstacles he in the way. 

Suresh Kalmadi, who was 
among Pawar’s key associates 
in the not-too-distant past, 
demanded that there should 
be no alliance with the NCP 
until its leaders apologised for 
their opposition to Sonia 
Gandhi's leadership of the 
Congress(I). At an October 8 
press conference Pawar in turn ruled out 
a rapprochement with the Congress(l) as 
long as It vras led by Sonia Gandhi. 
Observers believe that these positions are 
at least in part polemical postures, a cover 
for the inevitable hard bargaining over 
seats and ministerial portfolios. 

One possible deal some people with¬ 
in the NCP privately advocate is the 
appointment of an acceptable Congress{I) 
figure as Chief Minister, possibly Sushil 
Kumar Shinde, with representation in the 
Cabinet for both formations. The real 
danger is that if the mechanics of such an 
arrangement take too long to be realised, 
at least some elements in the NCP could 
head the Shiv Sena-BJP way. The princi¬ 
pal problem with such a deal for Pawar is 
that it would amount to a public acknowl¬ 
edgement of the fact that the NCP exper¬ 
iment has failed. That, in turn, would only 
leave him the option of an embarrassing 
return to the Congress(I), with his author¬ 
ity and influence more than limited when 
he left the party. 

History su^csts that Pawar may, 
indeed, have to engage in precisely this 
IdiU of a retreat. The supposed centre¬ 



Maharashtra Pradesh Congressfl) Committee chief Prataprao 
Bhosle (centre) along with party leaders at the Raj Bhavan In 
Mumbai to stake their claim to form the government. 

(Below) Shiv Sena-BJP leaders celebrating the combine’s victory 
at Sena Bhavan In Mumbai. 





piece of Maharashtra politics, contrary to 
popular perception, has never led the 
Congress(l) or any other formation to an 
outright victory in an Assembly election. 
In 1978, he became Maharashtra’s 
youngest Chief Minister by breaking the 
Congress(I) and forming the Progressive 
Democratic Front (PDF). Two years 
later, the Congress(I) routed the PDF, 
taking 186 of the 288 .seats. In 1985, 
despite five years of scandal-ridden 
Congress{I) rule, which saw five Chief 
Ministers in as many years, it managed to 
win 162 seats although the entire 
Opposition united behind Pawar’s 
Congress(S). Pawar returned to the 
Congress(I) only to lead it first to a minor¬ 
ity government, in 1990, and then to dis¬ 
aster, in 1995. 

Although Pawar has a significant 
power base of his own, it is far from ade¬ 
quate to secure an unequivocal victory in 
the State. The creation of the NCP may 
have come about as an immediate conse¬ 
quence of the frivolous issue of Sonia 
Gandhi’s foreign origin; however, the 
development was driven also by the 
Congrc$s(I)’s lack of inner-party democ¬ 


racy and tactical sense. What 
lessons both Pawar and the 
Congress(I) establishment 
learn from the experience of 
the 1999 elections could 
shape Maharashtra politics in 
the years to come. The party’s 
one major success in the State, 
in the 1998 Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions, came after the shaping 
of a broad secular alliance, 
bringing together the 
Samajwadi Party and a spec¬ 
trum of Republican Party of 
India factions. It ought now 
to move towards a revival of 
that alliance, and a healing of 
its own fissures. 

Should the mainstream 
Congress(I) seek to impose a 
humiliating surrender on the 
^ NCP, it too shall suffer as a 
I consequence. Whether it has 
a the will to open itself up to 
" allow a return of the NCP is, 
of course, altogether another 
_,question. 


T he evening after the 
results were declared. 
Maharashtra Pradesh Cong¬ 
ress Committee (MPCC) 
president Prataprao Bhonsale 
met the Governor to present 
a letter staking his party’s 
claim to form the government. The letter 
said the Congress(I) was the single largest 
party in the State and should therefore be 
given a chance to prove its majority. 

Bhonsale told mediapersons that he 
expected support from the Janata Dal, the 
CPI(M), some independents and some 
members of the PWP. He was, however, 
non-committal about a tie-up with the 
NCP, saying that Pawar has “insulted the 
Congress”. Pawar indicated that since the 
chances of Sonia Gandhi becoming 
Ptime Minister had faded, he was not 
averse to a tie-up with the Congress(I) in 
the State. 

Former Deputy Chief Minister 
Gopinath Munde was elected the BJP’s 
leader in the Assembly. On October 9, the 
Shiv Sena-BJP planned to elect an alliance 
leader as well as make a representation to 
the Governor to stake its claim to form 
the next government. However, these 
plans were shcl)(ed because that day was 
amavasya, (a day with moonless night), 
traditionally considered inauspicious. 
'The parties decided to leave the matter of 
choosing the alliance leader to Bai 
Thackeray and Atal Behari Vajpayee. ■ 
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Silent shift 


P ARVATHI MENON 

yHECongrc«(I)made .MUpNy 
1 a spectacular come- Total seats 

back to power in Congf«88(l) 

Karnataka, winning over gjp 

substantial sections of its i«n«*«n«l/il\ 
traditional vote base which ^ 

it had lost to the Janata Dal ii|Aniiif 
in the 1994 Assembly elec 
tions It won seats in inoependents 
the 224-member 

Legislative Assembly The BJP, whicl 
had run a very confident campiign 
despite being saddled with an alliance 
partner it did not want, won 44 seats 
marking a marginal increase over its 1994 
rally Its ally, the Janata Dal (United) was 
ill but wiped out It won just 19 seats 
withformerChielMimsterJ H Patel and 
a large number of his ministerial col 
leagues defeated by large margins The 
Ian ita Dal (Secular), led by former Prime 
Minister H D Deve Gowda fared even 
worse winning just eight seats 
Independent candidates won 19 seats 
Just as the 1994 elections brought the 
Janata Dal to power on a massive anti- 
incumbency wave these elections have 
demonstrated the popular rejection of the 


KARNATAKA 


point to an erosion of its 
base quite independent of 
that in the case of its ally 
224 series of communal 

incidents that occured in 
^ small towns in some of 

|. these constituencies last 

,/ . year, in which members of 

T the minority community 

^ were the victims of attacks 

* '• bv organisations belong¬ 

ing to the Sangh Parivar, 
could well have contributed to the alien 
anon of people from the party 

Added to the poor overall perfor 
mance by the BJP-JD (U) is the defeat of 
several prominent leaders of these pai ties 
Among them are those who engineered 
cynical political alliances, those who did 
not meet popular expectations as 
Ministers, and even those such as State 
BJP president B S Yediyurappa who 
obviously held out no promise for the 
electorate of a constituency he thought 
would never desert him Among those 
who lost weif J H Patel who contested 
from Channagiri in Davangere district 
he lost to Vadnal Rajanna a BJP rebel 
candidate, by a margin of almost ?0 000 
votes The other Cabinet Ministers who 


lost include K N Nage Gowda 
(Kirugavalu), M S Patil (Raichur), G 
Basavannappa (Holehunnur), K M 
Krishna Reddy (Chintamani),Anant Nag 
(Basavangudi), and M P Prakash 
(Hadagali) 

Also among those who lost were for 
mer Deputy Chief Minister 
Siddanmaiah of the JD(S) in 
Chamundeswari constituency in Mysore 
district the president of the Karnataka 
Lok Shakti Jeevraj Alva, from Jayamahal 
in Bangalore district and Deve Gowda’s 
sons H D Revanna and H D 
Kumaraswamy in Holenarasipur and 
Satnur Assembly constituencies respec¬ 
tively For the BJP the most stunning 
defeat was that of Yediyurappa in 
Shikanpura in Shimoga district, and 
those of senior leaders K S Eashwarappa 
and Premih Nesargi in Shimoga and 
Chamarajpet 

Among the prominent persons who 
won were S M Krishna of the 
Congress(l) from Maddur, former 
Congress(l) Minister YK Ghorpade 
(Sandur) P G R Sindhia (Kanakapura) 
and B N Bacche Ciowda (Hoskote) of the 
JD{U) and former Ministers Roshan 
Baig O^f-iniahal) and Ramalinga Reddy 
(Jayanagtr) of the Congress(l) Former 
Chief Secretary J Alexander, who had a 
controversial record in office, won on the 
Congress(I) ticket from Shantinagar in 


Janata Dal government In 1994, the 
Janata Dal won 115 seats and 33 56 per 
cent of the vote share, while the 
y Congress(I) won just 36 seats and 27 4 
per cent of the vote shate Today their 
positions stand reversed The recent split 
in the Janata Dal, with the section led by 
J H Pate! seeking an alliance with the 
BJP in a desperate attempt to shore up its 
eroding base, is a factor that had a great 
impact on the results The BJP-JD(U) 
alliance, opportunistic as it was in its tim¬ 
ing and motive, was no compensation for 
a tenure of virtual non-governance, espe¬ 
cially m the last two years, by the Janata 
Dal in power 

The results also demonstrated the 
rejection of the BJP and its divisive ide¬ 
ology, which It sought to downplay in 
these elections The BJP campaign was 
built around the Kargil and Vajpayee 
symbols for the Lok Sabha elections and 
I local issues for the Assembly elections 
The losses the party suffered even in con- 
stituenaes that were considered ‘safe’ for 
It (Shimoga, Dhanvad, Bangalore South, 
Mysore and the coastal consothencies) 



AlCC obMrvwr Ohulam N«M Azad greating S.M. Krlthna In Bangalora. 
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Bangalore city. Suresh Kumar ol the B)l’ 
won the Rajajinagar .seat. 

S.M. Krishna, who was elected leader 
of the Congress Legislative Party on 
October 10, paving the way for his choice 
as Chief Minister, feels that the verdict was 
a positive one and not merely the conse¬ 
quence of an aiui-incumbcncy wave. He 
told Frontlifu- “We made capital out of 
the disastrous rule of the janata Dal gov¬ 
ernment ol ).H. Patel, but 1 don’t think 
that this played a major role. It was Sonia 
Gandhi’s presence in Karnataka and the 
unity exhibited by the leadership that 
enthused our party workers and ensured 
our victory.” 

In the last three Assembly elections in 
Karnataka - 1990, 1994 and 1989 - the 
anti-incumbency factor was responsible 
for the decisive nature of the verdicts. In 
1989, the Congress(I) won 178 scats with 
a vote share of 4.3.79 per cent. The Janata 
Dal had split prior to the eletrions after 
one of Its periodic bouts of factionalism. 
Deve Gowda had left the party and joined 
the Samajwadi Janata Party (SJP). The 
Janata Dal won jus*' 24 seats in 1989 and 
Deve Gowda lost in both the constituen¬ 
cies he contested, Holenarasipura and 
Hassan. The present situation is in many 
ways similar to the one at that time. 

The 1999 elections in Karnataka fol¬ 
lowed the 1989 pattern in another respect 
as well. I’he last time the State saw elec¬ 
tions to both the Lok Sabha and the 
Assembly was in 1989, and, as in 1999, 
the electorate voted overwhelmingly for 
the same party in both elections, and voted 
against the all-India trend. If the 
Congress(I) led in both the Assembly and 
lajk Sabha elections in 1989, the voting 
pattern ran counter to the all-India trend, 
which was against the party. This time too 
the verdict in Karnataka is very much at 
odds with that in the rest of the country 
which has, by and large, given the 
National Democratic Alliance (NDA) the 
mandate to rule at the Centre. 

It is clear that in Karnataka a silent 
shift of the support base from the con¬ 
stituents of the Janata Dal to the 
Congress(I) has taken place, and this 
resulted in a sweep that surprised even the 
Congress(I). Kargil, the Vajpayee ftictor, 
and swadesht versus vtdeshi t^k obviously 
meant nothing to the voters. People voted 
with their eyes on local issues, punishing 
individuals and parties who made ptomis- 
ey>ut did not deliver on them. The voter 
c^ded that if a party is not fit to govern 
th4 8rate it is not ftt to govern at the 
Cc*|re. 

^he shift in the suppon base from the 


Janata Dal to the Congress(l), which will 
be better substantiated as more election 
data are available, has resulted in a con¬ 
siderable shift in voting patterns in some 
areas that were considered traditional 
strongholds of the BJP, For example, the 
Congress(I) has made inroads into the BJP 
base in the coastal belt, in Shimoga and in 
Bangalore city. Of the 24 Assembly seg¬ 
ments that constitute the three Lok Sabha 
constituencies of Kanara, Udupi and 
Mangalore, the Congress(I) won 15 scats 
and the BJP seven. In Shimoga, the 
Congrcss(I) won six Assembly seats and 
the BJP only one. And in Bangalore city 
(North and South), the Congress(I) won 
10 out of 16 Assembly seats whereas the 
BJP won only four. This happened despite 
the fact that the Congre.ss{I) did not real¬ 
ly run a coherent and well-planned elec¬ 
tion campaign. The party in fact ran a 
defensive campaign, which responded to 
issues raised by the BJP. For the 
Congress(I), the focus was Bellaty, and all 
senior leaders were personally involved, at 
one level or another, in ensuring the vic¬ 
tory of party president Sonia Gandhi. 

To what extent the alliance of the BJP 
with the JD(U) transferred the anti¬ 
incumbency vote from the BJP kitty to 
that of the Congress(I) can be fully under¬ 
stood only when the details of the voting 
patterns are available. The alliance with 
the JD(U), which was forced upon the 
local BJP unit, came into operation only 
a day before the last date for the with¬ 
drawal of nominations. There was in (act 
no alliance on the ground. In almost 50 
constituencies, BJPandJD(U) candidates 
fought each other; in a number of con¬ 
stituencies the committed BJP cadre did 
not work for the non-BJP candidate. 
Unlike in 1998, when LokShaktiandBJP 
leaders conducted a joint campaign, this 
time there was no such show of unity even 
at the leadership level. In fact, resentments 
and accusations were openly expressed by 
leaders of the JD(U) and the BJP. 

In its post-mortem of these elec¬ 
tions, the BJP State unit will surely make 
the JD{U) the scapegoat for its own 
unexpectedly poor performance. It has 
already started to do so. Would the BJP 
have done better without the alliance, or 
would it have done even worse? The fact 
that there has been a significant erosion 
of its support in its traditional strong¬ 
holds suggests that the blame for the 
BJP’s losses cannot be laid entirely at the 
door of the JD(U). Veteran leaders of the 
BJP were defeated in these elections, and 
the reasons surely go beyond the 
alliance. ■ 


DAS U KESAVA RA O _ 

B FATING back a spirited Congress(I) 
challenge, N. Chandrababu Naidu 
steered the Telugu Desam Party- 
Bharatiya Janata Party alliance to a phe¬ 
nomenal victory in the Assembly elections 
in Andhra Pradesh. The combine secured 
a two-thirds majority in the 294-member 
House. 

Chandrababu Naidu and 30 of his 
Cabinet Ministers vvere re-elected. The 
BJP improved its position, particularly in 
the Telengana region where it wrested 
seats from the Congress(I). The BJP held 
only two .seats in the previous Assembly. 

The TDP’s massive mandate exceed¬ 
ed its own estimate. A seemingly rcinvigo- 
rated Congre,ss{I), under the leadership of 
Pradesh Congress(I) Committee chief Y.S. 
Rajasekhara Reddy, was widely expected to 
give a tough fight to or if not defeat the 
TDP. Favourable opinion poll and exit poll 
predictions notwithstanding, the success of 
the TDP was never taken for granted, more 
so in the context of the hype of near-invin- 
cibility built up around the parr/ by the 
Congress(I) campaign managers. 

Significantly, the TDP went to the 
polls on highlighting its performance in 
government rather than making attractive 
promises or by raising emotional issues. If 
an anti-incumbency factor existed, 
Chandrababu Naidu seemed to have over¬ 
come it. 

Chandrababu Naidu sees the mandate 
as an endorsement of his government’s 
performance in the four years it was in 
office, and the total support ofwomen vot¬ 
ers who responded to his repeated calls at 
election rallies to vote in good numbers. 

It is his conviction that people would 
reward good governance and credible 
leadership. With this in mind, he worked 
almost “18 hours a day, 30 days a month 
and 365 days a year” right from the time 
he assumed office on September 1,1995. 
He said that the triumph of the TDP only 
strengthened his resolve to continue the 
work with greater vigour. 

T he Congress(I), which had visions of 
a grand revival, was shell-shocked, 
althou^ it improved its presence in the 
Assembly to 90,|^m a mere 26 (short of 
the minimum requited for its leader to get ^ 
rccogised as the Leader of the Opposition) 
in 1994. The PCC(I) chief said that the 
partywouldacceptthepeople’$vetdict,and 
attributed the doeat to the coming togeth- 





A clear majority for TDP 


ANDHRA PRADESH 


er of the BJP and the TDP. 

I 1 1 was qui te a setback ' 

' for Rajasekhara Reddy ®""W*^** 
and Congre!>s(I) Legis- EteCtionS twid 

lature Party leader P. 

Janardhana Reddy who gjp 

strengthened the organ;- 
satjon after the party s 
rout in 1994. The former 
had firmly set his eyes on pPH") 

the chief ministership. IndOpfinttemS 

On the eve of the count¬ 
ing of votes. Rajasekhara Reddy said that 
he would embrace political sanyas if the 
Congress(l) failed to win and challenged 
the Chief Minister to do likewise. 
However, he backed out on the promise 
later on the grounds that Chandrababu 
Naidu had not accepted the challenge. He 
maintained that he was prepared to give 
^ Lip the party leadership but left the deci¬ 
sion to the high command. 

The Congress(I) suffered major 
upsets in several constituencies. 
Janardhana Reddy lost to K. Vijayarama 
Rao, former Director of the Central 
Bureau of Investigation (who contested 
on the TDP ticket) in the Khairatabad 
constituency by a slender margin of 5,400 
votes. Other Congress(l) losers include 
the legislative party office-bearers Cade. 
Venkata Reddy (Parcbur) and M. 
Kodanda Reddy (Murshidabad), party 
spokesmen K. Rosaiah (Tenali), Gali 
Muddukrishnama Naidu (Puttur) and P. 
Veeranna (Mahabubnagar). Only two 
members of the earlier Chandrababau 
Naidu Cabinet - Patnam Subbaiah 
(Palamner) and Padala Aruna (who was 
fielded from the Bobbili Lok Sabha con¬ 
stituency) - suffered defeat. PCC chief 
Rajashekara Reddy was elected from the 
Pulivendla constituency. 

The ruling party performed fairly well 
in the coastal istricts of the Andhra r^ion 
and in Rayalaseema, a traditional strong¬ 
hold of the Congress(I), but lost ground in 
the Telengana region where it snared the 
honours svith the Congress(I). Party lead¬ 
ers dismissed the view that by joining hands 
with the BJP, it had alienated Muslims and 
other minorities. In fact, TDP nominees 
were elected in some constituencies with a 
considerable minority presence. The fea 
that the TDP’s term was generally free of 
communal incidents in Hyderabad stood 
the party in good stead. (Chandrababu 
Naidu had made 30 nearly surprise visits 
to the old ciiy of Hyderabad, which has a 


predominant Muslim pop¬ 
ulation.) In Hyderabad, the 
294 TDP won four seats and the 

1 293 BJP two, whereas the 

Congress(I) won only the 
„ Afifoagar seat. The TDP 

^ candidate polled 1,400votes 

^ fewer than sitting MLA and 

4 Majlis BachaoTehreeq chief 

2 Mohd. Amanullah Khan 

9 and about 14,000 votes 

fewer than the Majlis 
IttehadulMuslimeen (MIM) winnerin the 
Chandrayangutta constituency. In 
Charminar, the TDP took the second spot 
behind the MIM while the Congress(I) fin¬ 
ished fourth and polled less than half the 
TDP votes. 

The election witnessed setbacks to the 
Left parties, once trusted allies of 
Chandrababu Naidu, and the smaller 
players in the arena such as the NTR- 
TDP, the Anna-TDP and the Maliajan 
Front. The Left parties had a combined 
strength of 33 in the 10th Assembly. The 
majority of the sitting MLAs of the 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) and 
the Communist Party of India (CPI) were 
defeated. The CPI(M) won two seats and 

the CPI (Marxist- _ 

Leninist) one. The 
Communists’ loss turned 
out to be the Congress(I)’ 
gam. 

The NTR-TDP 
leader l.akshmi Parvati, 
was defeated in both 
Sompeta and Eluru 
Assembly constituencies; 
she polled a mere 1,500 
votes in the latter. 

Nandamuri Harikrishna, 

Anna TDP chief, finished 
third in the Gudivada 
Assembly constituency, 
the seat which was once 
held by his fkther N.T. chief Minister N 
Rama Rao. Naidu. 

The Congress(I) lev¬ 
elled several cnaiges of corruption against 
the Chief Minister and even sought the 
Governor’s permission to launch prose¬ 
cution proc^ings against him. The Left 
parties had launched an extensive cam¬ 
paign against the World Bank loans the 
State obtained on disadvantageous terms. 

The Coi^ess(l) promis^ free power 
supply to farmers. This had appeared to 
catdi the imagination of the voters, par¬ 



ticularly in Telengana. But the Chief 
Minister countered this by saying that he 
did not wish the painstaking reforms in 
the power sector to be jeopardised for 
political gains. 

C '^HANDRABABU NAIDU has rea- 
->son to feel happy about the outcome 
of the elections. This was the first time 
that his party faced simultaneous elections 
to the Assembly and the Lok Sabha under 
his stewardship. Further, there was no 
NTR charisma to fetch votes for the party. 

His Praja Deevena (people’s bless¬ 
ings) call to intellectuals, professionals 
and non-committed voters to evince 
interest in the elections as a matter of right 
had a good response. A case in point was 
the entry into the electoral fray of 
Vijayarama Rao and women functionar¬ 
ies of the Development of Women and 
Children in Rural Areas (DWCRA) and 
women college lecturers. (Andhra 
Pradesh has the highest number of 
DWCRA groups - about 2.5 lakh - which 
pooled savings to the tune of Rs.500 
crores. Chandrababu Naidu promoted 
the DWCRA concept vigorously and cov¬ 
ered the group members in the ‘Deepam’ 

_ -free cooking gas to rural 

I poor women - scheme.) 

^ Industrialists such as 
(t T.G. Venkatesh 

(Kurnool) and ’Ambica’ 
Krishna (Eluru) picked 
up seats for the TDP. 

The TDP’s attempts 
to portray Rajasekhara 
Reddy as a faction leader 
with a criminal record - it 
{ described him as having 
the potential to extend the 
bomb culture of 
Rayalaseema to other 
parts of the State - was 
given up midway after a 

.Chandrababu in the 

premises of the 
Panchayati Raj Minister 
and TDP candidate for the Narasaraopet 
Assembly seat, Dr. Kodcla Siva Prasada 
Rao. The TDP’s managers reverted to 
focussing on the party’s policies and per¬ 
formance. Siva Prasad Rao won the seat. 

With a solid mandate, Chandrababu 
Naidu plans to be back in the business of 
furthering the reform process, increasing 
the pace of development and pursuing the 
goal of‘Swarnandhrapradesh’. ■ 
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Dual victory for SDF 


KALYAN CHAUOHURi 

T Hh Siickirn Demo- 
cratu f ront (SDF) 


l4N(Sibh8 

X cratu Front (SDF) Tot9lS$atS 

was swept back to power SDF 

in the Himalayan State AjMmKio 

with a two-thirds majori- 
ty m the 32-member Total SOatS 

Assembly. The SDF also SDF 

won the lone parliamen- SSP 

tary seat. Independent 

The SDF’s dual victo¬ 
ry not only shattered the 
hopes of Sikkim Sangram Parishad (SSP) 
chief Nar Bahadur Bhandari to regain 
power but also reaffirmed the domination 
of regional forces over a national party, 
the Congress(l). The Congre.ss(I), which 
was responsible for the State’s merger 
with the Indian Union 24 years ago, has 
never been elected to power in the State. 

It ruled Sikkim twice in the past by co¬ 
opting a ruling regional party into its fold. 

The SDF, led by Chief Minister 
Pawan Kumar Chamling, which contest¬ 
ed 31 scats, won 24 seats, and the SSP 
seven. The country’s only non-territorial 
seat, the Sangha (monasteries), was won 
by an independent, Paldcn Lama, who 
was backed by the SDF. The Congress(I) 
and the SSP contested all the 32 seats. In 
1994 the SDF won 19 seats but its tally 
incteased to 2S when it admitted six SSP 
deserters. 

The SDF’s Bhim Dahal won the Lok 
Sabha seat fot the third consecutive time 
by defeating his SSP tival, Satish Chandra 
Rai, by more than 20,000 votes. The 
Congrcss(I) candidate, Somnath 
Poudyal, got a little more than 9,000 
votes. 

Chamling was eleaed from his home 
constituency of Damthang for the fifth 
time in a row. However, two of his minis¬ 
terial colleagues, D.P. Kharel (Health) and 
Ram Lepcha (Finance), lost to the SSP in 
the Central Pandam and Pathing con¬ 
stituencies respectively. Nar Bahadur 
Bhandari, who ruled the State with a iron 
hand for almost 15 years until 1994, made 
it to the House from Rhenock, a con¬ 
stituency dominated by upper-caste 
Nepalis. However, he was defeated in his 
native Soteng- seat by the SDF’s R.B. 
Subb., by 66 votes. His wife and former 
member of Parliament, Dil Kumari 
Bhandari, lost to State Tourism Minister 


Garajaman Gurung in 
Temi Tarku by more than 
1.300 votes. The key 
1 Gangtok seat in East district 

1 went to the SSP’s Narendra 

Pradhan for a second time. 

Ethnic issues dominat- 
ed the election scene. The 
24 2,55,253 voters consisted 

7 mainly of the three ethnic 

1 communities of Bhutias, 

Lepchas and Nepalis. The 
SDF enjoys the support of 
the Other Backward Classes within the 
majority Nepali community. Nepalis 
constitute about 72 per cent of the State’s 
population of nearly six lakh (upper castes 
26 per cent, OBCs 38 per cent and 
Scheduled Caste 8 per cent). The remain¬ 
ing 28 per cent comprises of the minori¬ 
ty Buddhist Bhutia-Lepcha tribal 
community and a fraction of the plains 
people. 

T he results have indicated that the 
SDF’s support base in the rural areas 
has remained intact. In a bid to win over 
the Bhutia-l.epcha community, the SDF 
had demanded that one more seat be 
reserved for Sikkim in both Houses of 
Parliament. The SDF had al.so demanded 
that Newars, Bahuns and Chhetries, or the 
NBC, and Jogis, Sanyasis and Thamis be 
included in the list of OBCs. This helped 
the SDF garner the electoral support of a 
sizable section of upper-caste Nepalis, in 
addition to that of Bhutias and I.epchas, 
who belong to backward communities. 
The fiict that Chamling himself belongs to 
the OBC category, which constitutes the 
largest chunk of the elec¬ 
torate, helped the SDF 
win the support of voters 
of those communities. 

Chamlings’s hold 
over the Nepalis of 
Mongoloid origin was 
seen to be intact as he 
won all the 16 seats in 
the South and West dis¬ 
tricts. On the other 
hand, Bhandari, an 
upper-caste Nepali 
IGnatriya, and his can¬ 
didates won six out of 
the 12 seats in the upper- 
caste-dominated East P.K. Cbamllng. 


district. In the last As.sembly elections, the 
SSP won eight seats in the district. Of the 
12 seats reserved for Bhutias and Lepchas, 
the SDF won 10 and the SSP two. In the 
previous elections, the SSP had won six 
reserved seats. The SDF tetained the two 
re.served seats of Reteypani Western 
Pandam and Khamdons. 

Former Chief Minister Sanchaman 
Limboo and former Ministers, including 
Man Bahadur Dahal, Thukchuck 
Lachungpa and Taraman Rai, who con¬ 
tested on the Congress(l) ticket, were 
defeated. Former SDF Deputy Chief 
Minister P.T. Lucksom and former head 
of the Sikkim Ekta Manch Laxmi Prasad 
Tewari, who represented the Congress(I), 
were defeated in Renchinpong and 
Dentam constituencies respectively. 

Unable to win a single seat, the 
Congress(l)’s game plan failed. The 
State party leadership was aware of the 
fact that it would not be able to win a 
good number of Assembly scats. But it 
tried to wiij at least three seats in addi¬ 
tion to the four it has in the previous 
Assembly, in order to be in a position to 
strike a deal with the SDF or the SSP in 
the event of a hung Assembly. With the 
hope of capturing the tribal vote bank in 
the tural areas, the Congress(I) kicked 
off its poll campaign immediately after 
the announcement of poll dates by hold¬ 
ing a rally in Gangtok. 

The Congtess(l) ruled the State for 
five years from 1974. It started losing 
strength after the 1979 elections. 
Bhandari quit the Congress(I) and 
formed the SSP, which was elected to 
power in 1979. He ruled for three terms, 
barring a brief break in 1984 when the 
State was under President’s Rule. In the 
1985 elections the SSP won 29 of the 32 
seats. Its performance was astounding in 
the 1989 elections, when 
it won all the 32 seats. It 
was in 1993, a year before 
another round of 
Assembly elections was 
due, that Chamling, a 
Minister in Bhand^i’s 
Cabinet, broke away to 
form the regional party, 
the SDF. The party won 
an absolute majority in 
,|he 1994 elections. This 
time it has come to power 
with increased strength, 
marginalising the SSP 
and decimating the 
Congrcss(I). ■ 
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Congress (I) sweep 


KALYAN CHAUDHURI 


E a landslide victory, the ruling 
ongress(I) won the two Lok Sabha 
seats and 53 seats in the 60'member 
Legislative Assembly in Arunachal 
Pradesh, decimating the Arunachal 
Congress, led by Gegong Apang, former 
Chief Minister, and once again proving 
that the people of this hilly northeastern 
State are opposed to the growth of region - 
al forces. 

The main advantage for the 
Congress(I) was that the anti-incumben¬ 
cy factor had not come into play as the 
party came to power only in January this 
year, replacing the Arunchal Congress 
government headed by Apang. Four 
Congrcss(I) candidates, including Chief 
Minister Mukut Mithi, were elected 
unopposed. 

In the East Arunachal Lok Sabha con¬ 
stituency, two-time winner Wangcha 
Rajkumar defeated the BJP’s TSpir Gao 
by 41,403 votes. The constituency com¬ 
prises Rajkumar’s home distria of Tirap 
and the five other districts of Changlang, 
Lohit, Dibang Valley and Upper and East 
Siang. In Arunachal West, Jarbon 
Gamlin won by 55,000 votes against 
Union Minister of State Omak Apang of 
the Arunachal Congress. 

Mukut Mithi’s gamble of dissolving 
the Assembly eight months ^ 
ahead of the expiry of its term | 
and opting for simultaneous S 
polls paid off. Apang opposed i 
the holding of Assembly elec-1 
tions along with the Lok 
Sabha elections, saying that 
the situation was not con¬ 
ducive to free and fair elec¬ 
tions. He suggested that the 
State be put under President’^ 

Rule until the time was ripe 
for Assembly elections. 

Apang alleged that the out¬ 
lawed National Socialist 
Council of Nagaland 
(Khaplang faction), active in 
Tirap and Changlang dis- 
nicts bordering Nag^iland, 
had declaimed that omy the Mukut MK 
CongFess(I) would b« i!ongraM(l 
allowed to contest. The elec4 Vlctoiy. . 


ToM seats 
CongressO) 

NCP 

Anmietwl Congress 
Independents 


tions were, however, held 
in a peaceful atmosphere, 
and the voter turnout was BIWWBIBIS 
more than 65 per cent. Tc^ SOStS 

Of the 42 candidates CoogreSS 0) 
fielded for the Assembly 
by the Arunachd 
Congress, only Gegong 
Apang was elected. He Congre88(l] 
contested from his home NCP 
constituency ofYingkiong AnWlSCtlSK 
in Upper Siang distria. IndspondOT 
He, however, lost from 
Liromba, a second seat he contested. 

The BJP, an ally of the Arunachal 
Congress, fielded 28 candidates but did 
not win a single seat. The two parties had 
reached an understanding on the parlia¬ 
mentary seats but not for the Assembly 
polls. In 10 constituencies they fielded 
candidates against each other thereby 
spliting opposition votes. 

The fledgling Nationalist Congress 
Party (NCP) of Sharad Pawar fielded 18 
candidates and won four seats. 

The election process in this frontier 
State, which borders China, Myanmar 
and Bhutan, was a challenge for both the 
candidates and the poll ofiPicials. 
Candidates had often to trek for miles 
across jungles to reach remote villages. 
Twenty-five major tribes and 120 sub- 
tribes constitute the State’s population. 

Arunachal Pradesh is traditionally a 


ARUNACHAL PRADESH 



Mukut MltM,lM(tottw 
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Qagong Apang. The hMM 
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Congress(I) stronghold. 
In the 1995 Assembly 
■ elections, the 

2 Congress(I) won an over- 

2 whelming majority and 

formed a government 
with Gegong Apang as 
™ Chief Minister. Apang 

53 left the party following 

4 differences with Prime 

tigress 1 Minister P.V. Narasimha 

2 Rao and formed the 

Arunachal Congress in 
September 1996 with the support of 54 
MLAs. In the 1998 Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions, the Arunachal Congress allied 
itself with the BJP. Omak Apang was 
elected from Arunachal West and was 
later inducted into the A.B. Vajpayee 
Ministry. 

Several leaders of the party, even 
Apang’s close associates, were not 
happy with the way Gegong Apang 
pushed for his son’s entry into the 
Ministry, depriving senior leader 
Wangcha Rajkumar, rwo-time winner 
from Arunachal East, of a chance to 
become a Minister. Rajkumar was 
angry, and a revolt followed. Five 
Ministers, including Mukut Mithi, 
who stood by Rajkumar, were dropped 
from the State Cabinet. Shortly there¬ 
after the dissidents led by Mukut Mithi, 
formed the Arunachal Congress (Mithi) 

-with 40 MLAs on their side, 

Mithi was installed as Chief 
Minister in January. In 
April, the Arunachal 
Congress (Mithi) merged 
with the Congress(I), which 
had only four MLAs, and 
formed the Congress(I) gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mukut Mithi, who has now 
led theCot^ress(l) toaresound- 
iiw victory, said diat the main 
ta» before him was the overall 
developmoit of the State, vdiich 
has hardly any industrial infra¬ 
structure. The State’s primary 
problem is commimiadons. 
'‘What I want to achieve is a 
peaceful and prosperous 
M Arunachal with equal oppomi- 

•I nkies and gainful employment 

for all,” Mithi sakL ■ 
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An unsettled living 

The situotion in the refugee camps in eastern Nepal has become alarming as the governments of 
Nepal and Bhutan fail to find a permanent place of settlement for the homeless Nepalis. 


KALYAN CHAUDHURI 


A fter seven years and several rounds 
sf talks between the Bhutan and 
Nepal governments, the fate of thousands 
of Bhutanese of Nepali origin, who fled 
southern Bhutan to seek shelter in east¬ 
ern Nepal, remains uncertain. The hope 
of finding a place of permanent settle¬ 
ment for these tefugees has receded. 

The conditions in the six makeshift 
camps set up by the United Nations High 
Commission for Refugees (UNHCR) in 
J hapa and Damak districts of Nepal, close 
' to the Indian border, are worsening. The 
camps are overcrowded, and there is an 
acute scarcity of food, drinking water and 
medicines. Several people are dying of 
hunger and disease. Despite the presence 
of international non-government agen¬ 
cies such as Lutheran World Service and 
Save the Children Fund, apart from the 


UNHCR, the situation has become 
unmanageable. To make matters worse, 
the influx of homeless Nepalis continues. 

As the camps are full, shanties have 
come up on the dry sand bed of the 
Mahananda in Siliguri and Darjeeling dis¬ 
tricts of northern West Bengal. According 
to the figures provided by the Appeal 
Movement Coordination Council of the 
Jhapa refugees, the number of registered 
Nepali refugees in Jhapa and Damak was 
more than 86,000 as of August 
1999. The number of unregis¬ 
tered refugees who stayed with 
friends and relatives in West 
Bengal is estimated at 30,000. 
Gastro-enteritis, typhoid and 
malaria, which at one stage broke 
out in epidemic form, have taken 
a heavy toll of lives. 

W^T forced the Nepali- 
\y speaking people, includ¬ 


ing Lhotsampas (Nepali immigrants in 
Bhutan who have been granted citizen¬ 
ship), mostly from the four southern dis¬ 
tricts of Sarbhang, Chirang, Samchi and 
Dagana, to flee? The exodus started in 
June 1991 when the Government of 
Bhutan took up a programme of 
“Bhutanisation” of the Nepali-speaking 
people (Frontline, October 9, 1992). 
According to the refugees, in the process 
security forces of the Drukpa 






Government resorted to repressive 
measures. The immigrants were 
forced to adopt in 1989 a dress code 
which prescribed the kho (a long 
robe tied around the waist by a belt) 
for men and the kira (an ankle- 
length dress) for women. Any resis¬ 
tance meant harassment, torture 
and even arrest. Orders from the 
Government were harsh, such as: 
“During preliminary checking 
some people are detected roaming 
around without wearing national 
dress. Therefore, they must be 
asked to report to the office of the 
local administration along with a 
fine of Nu 100 (the exelmge rate pre¬ 
vailing then was Nu 1 = Re.l) per head 
without foil” or “Any Bhutanese nation¬ 
al leaving the country to assist and help 
the Ngolops (antinationals, chat is, Nepali 
immigrants) shall no longer be considered 
Bhutanese citizens... Such people’s fomi- 
ly members will also be held fully respon- 
^ Mble and have to forfeit their citizenship.” 

For decades Nepalis have flocked to 
the tiny kingdom, seeking a better liveli¬ 
hood. Tensions between the native 
Drukpas and the Lhotsampas, many of 
whom had lived in Bhutan for decades, 
worsened in the early 1980s as the tide of 
impoverished immigrants frorii Nepal 
rose (as per estimates made at that time, 
Nepalis constituted about 35 per cent of 
Bhutan’s population). In 1985, the gov¬ 
ernment enaaed a citizenship law, which 
said that anyone who came to Bhutan 
after 1958 would be considered an illegal 
immigrant. The law was largely ignored, 
and poor and jobless Nepalis continued 
to arrive. In 1988, the Government 
enforced the Citizenship Act, with strict 
speech and dress codes, ostensibly meant 
to preserve the country’s socio-economic 
structure and culturd identity. Angry 
Nepalis began to organise themselves, and 
in 1990 formed the Bhutan People’s Party 
(BPP), which is now banned. 

As tensions between the two com¬ 
munities deepened, the Nepalis launched 
a militant movement under the banner of 
the BPP and the Bhutan National 
Democratic Party. Although the move¬ 
ment was concentrated in the southern 
districts, the Bhutanese Government was 
not ready to take chances. In July 1998, 
the 76th session of the National 
Assembly, which, for die first dme in 
Bhutan’s tiolidcal history, elected a 
Council of Ministers as per King Jigme 
Singye Waiqigchuk’s Irishes, passed a res- 
oludon stating that “peo^v^ who have 
en^gmed from Bhutan moiil^ not be 


The of thousands of 
Bhutanese of Nepali 
origin, who fled southern 
Bhutan to seek shelter 
In eastern Nepal, remains 
uncertain. The hope of 
finding a place of 
permanent settlement 
for these 

refugees has receded. 


allowed to return to the country.” 

Bhutan’s Home Minister Lyonpo 
Thinley Gyamtsho stated in the Assembly 
that the Government’s policy regarding 
“the people in the camps in Nepal claim¬ 
ing to be Bhutanese refiigees” had always 
been clear. He pointed out that after sev¬ 
eral rounds of talks, the two governments 
had agreed that there were four categories 
of people in the camps: bom fide 
Bhutanese who have been evicted 
forcibly, Bhutanese who have emigrated, 
non-Bhutanese people, and Bhutanese 
who have committed criminal acts. 
Gyamtsho said that Bhutan had always 
maintained that if any citizen was found 
to have been evicted, it would take full 
responsibility for that. Such people would 
be recognised as genuine refugees and any 
person found responsible for evicting 
them forcibly would be punished, he said. 
The Minister said that the second cate¬ 
gory of people would be dealt with 
according to the citizenship and imm’- 
gtation laws of Bhutan and Nepal. Non- 
Bhutanese should return to the countries 
of their origin, and the repatriation of 
those who had committed criminal acts 
would be conduaed as per the laws of 
Nepal and Bhutan. He said that they 
would be given an opportunity to prove 
their innocence in a court of law in 
Bhutan. 

The Minister also told the Assembly 
that apart from holding bilateral official- 
level meetings, the King himself had con¬ 
veyed Bhutan’s stand on these four 
categories of people to successive Prime 
Ministers of Nepd. 

Bhutan maintains that those people 
who left the country have been ‘disen- 
fianchised’ and ther^orc cannot return. 
Nepal says it cannot recognise the 
refugees at Jhapa as Nepali citizens as they 
have been living in Bhutan for decades 
and have earned citizenship rights in that 
country. Bhutan has turned down 








Nepal’s repeated appeals to take the 
refugees back. 

'T'HE homeless people organised 
X a peace march in 1998 to 
Thimphu through Indian territory, 
only to be prevented by the West 
Bengal Police on the Darjeeling- 
Ncpal border. The police arrest^ 
some leaders of the Appeal 
Movement Coordination Council 
and the Bhutanese Coalition for 
Democratic Movement. 

The West Bengal Government 
did not want to allow any individ¬ 
ual or group to use Indian territory 
to wage a movement against Bhutan, 
which has a special relationship with 
India. From the diplomatic point of view, 
the External Affairs Ministty’s stand is not 
only pragmatic but m accordance with the 
values upheld by the country. India has 
maintained from the outset that the 
refugee problem is strictly one involving 
Nepal and Bhutan. Diplomatic compul¬ 
sions have prevented India from looking 
at the humanitarian aspect of the prob¬ 
lem. 

The problem is of greater significance 
to the West Bengal Government as 
30,000 Nepali refugees have infiltrated 
into the Darjeeling district. The State 
Government cannot bear the increasing 
burden of maintaining them. 

T he plight of the refugees has gener¬ 
ated sympathy and the Nepali-speak- 
ing people of Darjeeling are increasingly 
getting involved in the movement for 
their rehabilitation. Gorkha National 
Front (GNLF) leader Subash Gishing has 
not made any public statement on the 
matter: however, another Gorkha organ¬ 
isation, the All-India Gorkha League 
(AIGL), is actively involved in the reha¬ 
bilitation work. The Communist Party of 
India (Marxist) and other Left parties 
have lent their suppon to the refugees’ 
demands. 

If the GNLF decides to take part in 
the movement, a possibility that is not 
ruled out, it will only vitiate the tense sit¬ 
uation. The proximity of the area to the 
sensitive noitheastern redon has made 
the situation even more aiming, for the 
movement is likely to get the support of 
Bodo or United Liberation Front of Asom 
(ULFA) militants. Given up by Bhutan 
and Nepal, the refugees may ultimately 
find a sde haven in the Terai region of 
northern Bengal from where they may 
launch a direct movement against 
Bhutan. ■ 
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A simmering dispute 

The renewed dispute between Tamil Nadu and Karnataka over the sharing of Cauvery waters 
continues to simmer despite rainfall. 


T.S. SUBRAMANIAN 

in Chennai 


R ain m the Cauvery delta districts of 
I’amil Nadu last fortnight provided 
a breather in the State’s war of nerves with 
Karnataka over the sharing of the river’s 
waters. However, a row has erupted 
between the two principal parties in 
Tamil Nadu: the ruling Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam (DMK) and the 
Opposition All India Anna Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam (AIADMK). 

The controversy related to over the 
deletion of a clause in the original draft 
scheme of May 30,1997 which empow¬ 
ered the Centre to take over the reservoirs 
in Karnataka if it failed to implement the 
Interim Order of the Cauvery Water 
Disputes Tribunal. The Interim Order 
had required Karnataka to release 203 
tme ft of water to Tamil Nadu at the lat¬ 
ter’s rcservior at Mettur every rain year 
(from June to May) on a prescribed week¬ 
ly basis. If there was a shortfall in one 
week, Karnataka should make good the 
following week. 

Raising the issue, AIADMK general 
secretary and former Chief Minister 
Jayalalitha criticised Chief Minister and 
DMK president M. Karunanidhi for 
agreeing to the deletion of the clause, 
which, she said, was vital in order to 
restrain Karnataka from transgressing the 
rule of law. She said the clause was in the 
“cardinal interest’’ of Tamil Nadu form¬ 
ers. A verbal batde between the two lead¬ 
ers, through press releases and statements, 
followed Jayaialitha’s criticism. 

Jayaltditha asked: “Why did 
Karunanidhi in August 1998 agree to the 
deletion of the clause from the original 
draft scheme? Why was he hesitant to 
stand up for Tamil Nadu?” (On Au^t 
7, 1998, the Chief Ministers of the four 
riparian States - Tamil Nadu, Karnataka, 
Pondicherry and Kerala - signed an agree¬ 
ment a scheme to implement the 
^tirimOrd^ ^ 

^ She descriD^ as a “toothless wonder” 
tite Cauvery River Authority (CRA), 
wbkh t|hfbrmedundertheAugustl998 


agreement and comprised the Prime 
Minister (as Chairman) and the four 
Chief Ministeis. In her view, a monitor¬ 
ing committee consisting of officials and 
backed by an (expected, favourable) 
Supreme Court order alone would have 
forced the Karnataka Government to 
adhere to the interim order. 

Karunanidhi replied that the CRA 
would not have become a reality if he had 
not agreed to the dropping of the clause 
in question. The Chief Ministers of both 
Karnataka and Kerala, J.H. Patel and E.K. 
Nayanar respectively, opposed the provi¬ 
sion on the grounds that it was against the 
spirit of federalism. 

Karunanidhi said that at the all-party 
conference held in Chennai on August 6, 
1998 most of the parties, including the 
Communist Party of India and the 
Communist Party of India (Marxist), had 
expressed the view that there was no need 
for the clause. 

Regarding Jayalalitha’s preference for 
a monitoring committee, Karunanidhi 
argued that since the CRA comprised the 
Prime Minister and four Chief Ministers, 
it was a for more powerful body than a 
monitoring committee consisting of offi¬ 
cials. “\(ffien the Karnataka Chief 
Minister and other Ministers issue state¬ 
ments refusing to accept the decisions of 
the CRA, headed by the Prime Minister 
himself, will they accept the decisions of 
committee consisting of only officials?” 
Karunanidhi wondered. He denied that 
the CRA was toothless. He pointed out 
that the Central Gazette dated August 11, 
1998 had listed the powers of the CRA 
and said that its order was binding on the 
four States. He said that since the agreed 
final scheme came under Section 6*A of 
the Inter-State Rivet Water Disputes Act, 
it had legal status. Karunanidhi said: “The 
Authority has constitutional validity and 
it definitely has powers to implement the 
Tribunal’s orders.” He accused 
Jayalalitha of politicising the issue. 

Earlier, in the second fortnight of 
September, Karnataka had refill to 
release to Tamil Nadu its share of water. 
This was despite an ap^ ftpm Prime 


Minister A.B. Vajpayee to J.H. Patel and 
a recommendation of the monitoring 
committee of the CRA to the Karnataka 
Government to release 9 tme feet of water 
to Tamil Nadu to save standing crops. A 
Central team headed by Union Water 
Resources Secretary Zafrul Hasan 
endorsed the recommendation after vis¬ 
iting the reservoirs in Karnataka and the 
Mettur dam. Karnataka’s refusal jeopar¬ 
dised the kuruvai crop on 80,000 hectares 
and samba nurseries on another 20,000 
ha. 

According to a Tamil Nadu 
Government official, there was a shortfall 
of 30 tme fyet in releases by Karnataka up 
to September 30. 

E ven as this battle went on in the first 
week of October, the ground situa¬ 
tion in the delta districts of Thanjavur, 
Tiruvarur and Nagapattinam underwent 
a dramatic change with rain drenching the 
area. S. Ranganathan, secretary, Cauvery 
Delta Farmers’ Welfare Association, said 
on October 6: “The rain was very help¬ 
ful; it saved kuruvai and samba from 
destruction.” 

Ranganathan said that “an encour^- 
ing sign” was the visit by a four-member 
team from the Karnataka Rajya Raitha 
Sangha (KRRS) to the delta r^on in 
Tamil Nadu. The team, which included 
V. Sesha Reddy, its vice-president, was 
deputed by its president M.D. 
Nanjundaswamy at the su^estion of 
Ranganathan. It saw crops withering in vil- 
I^es near Mannargudi, Needaman^m, 
Thanjavur, Tiruvaiyaru and Tiruluttu- 
palli. (Even as the team began its visit, the 
rain started.) 

Ranganathan told the team that 10 
tme feet of water was needed to save the 
kuruvai crop and another 25 to 30 tme 
feet for the samba crop. At a press con¬ 
ference in Bangalore on October 3, the 
team said that ^ to 30 tme feet was need¬ 
ed to save the kuruvai and samba crops in 
Tamil Nadu till rains came. 

The pun and the announcement of 
the results the Lok Sabha elections put 
a halt to the contrpveny, fei' now. ■ 
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Reign of terror 


Extremist outfits in Tripura resort to large-scale abductions and extortion in order to raise money to 
build up their arsenals and fund their leaders' lavish lifestyle. 


’ SYED SAJJAO All 

in Agartala 

P ARTHAPRATIM MAJUMDAR, a 
government doctor, was on his way to 
the primary health centre at Burakha, 20 
km from Agartala, the State capital, on a 
September morning last year. With him 
in a jeep were 20 passengers, most oFihem 
small traders and junior-level employees 
of government health centres and agri¬ 
cultural farms. Just as the jeep crossed 

V Lalitbazar, four young men emerged from 
(he bushes and stopped it at gunpoint. 
After seperating the other passengers, 
they attacked Dr. Majumdar with AK-47 
rifles, hitting him on the ribs and the 
stomach. Minutes later, they tied him up 
with towels ighamcha) and took him 
away. This was the beginning of a 12-day 
nightmare for Mujumdar. Although he 
emerged out of it unscathed physically, 
he remains shaken. 

Recounting his experience 
Majumdar said: “They asked me to run. 
They were apprehensive that soldiers of 
the Maratha Light Infantry may catch up 
with the group. They told me, ‘if the 
t Marathas come, you will die with us’.” 

' On the third day of his forced march 
through some of Tripura’s tou^est jun¬ 
gles, Majumdar found himself descend¬ 
ing a hill into an undulating terrain full i 
of tea gardens. “I knew they were taking ' 
me into Bangladesh,” he said. “I knew 
that it was the Sylhet region from where 
my wife hails.” 

However, Majumdar is one of the 
luckiest among the nearly 3,000 people - 
mosdy Bengali migrants - who have been 
kidnapped for ransom by insurgents in 
Tripura over the last firw years. Soon after 
his abduaion, his btotlier-in-law Sabir 
Bhaumik, who is the BBC’s eastern India 
correspondent and who has good contacts 
amongst the rebels, intervened. Upon 
this, the rebels, mem bers of the All 
I Tripura Tiger Force (ATTF), who had 
demanded ^.25 lakhs from Majumdar’s 
lather, a retired police officer, backed offi 
Rebd groups such as tbe* United 
Liberadon FrentofAsom (ULr^, vdtidi 


have a close relationship with the ATTF, 
pressured the ATTF to release Majumdar. 
Besides, several tribal leaders who were 
staying in Aganala reportedly received 
threats from unknown quarters that they 
would be killed if Majumdar was not 
released. (Most of Tripura’s guerillas are 
impoverished tribal people who lost their 
land to Bengali migrants and feel mar¬ 
ginalised by the continuous influx of peo¬ 
ple from Bangladesh. The influx has in 
feet changed the demography of the erst¬ 
while princely state; tribd people, who 
were once a majority here, have now 
become a minority.) 

Majumdar himself does not appear to 
be angry with his abductors. “The rebel 
soldiers are simple tribal folk, far too inno¬ 
cent to see through their leaders’ propa¬ 
ganda,” he said. “They gave me the best 
food they could find because I began to 
treat them medically.” 

According to political scientist 
Sabyasachi Basu Roy Choudhury, 
Tripura offers an example of the “sons of 
the soil becoming outsiders in their own 
land.” The State has hardly any industry 
despite it being rich in natural gas 


Cl’ripura is in fact unable to meet its own 
power requirements.) Roy Choudhury 
says It IS not surprising that tribal youth 
stray into crime, with the “kidnap indus¬ 
try” becoming a major money-spinner. 

Bhaumik, whose book Insurgent 
Crossfire: Northeast India, a Lancer puoli- 
cation, 1996, is noted for the research it 
reflects on the northeastern region, says 
that what he finds unacceptable is that no 
rebel group raises the issue of land. “They 
do not demand restoration of tribal 
lands,” he says. “They just come up with 
the empty rhetoric of independence. 
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OuMd* tiM Block Devolopimnt Officer’s office at Mami, from when 16 
govonimoiit offlployoos wore kidnapped by the NaUonal Uberatkm Front 
of THpuim In September. TIm MganiMrtten has demanded a rmisom or 
Bs. 1 crare for their release. 



What they really do is to raise mil¬ 
lions of rupees through abduc¬ 
tions, which is then blown up in ' ^ 
foreign countries by a small group 
of ‘leaders’. They behave like ^ 
mafias, not like guerillas with a 
cause.” K.T.D. Singh, Director- 
General of Police, Tripura, says 
that leaders of the extremist organ¬ 
isations lure poor tribal youth and ^ 
use them to carry out kidnappings. 
According to him, these leaders 
maintain lavish lifestyles with the 
ransom money. 

Bhaumik is of the opinion that ^ 

the State government should go in 
for a major power project using its j 
natural gas so that the State’s mea- | 
gre electricity needs are meet (the | 
current peak demand is 110 MW). 

He believes that since the Dumbur ^ 
Hydel Project in south Tripura 
produces only 5 to 7 MW, the 
more than 40,000 hectares of fer- 
tile tribal land that was submerged 
for the project should be reclaimed " ' 
and handed back to the 25,000 or so 
landless tribal families, whose jhum 
harvest lasts them for barely four 
months a year. These are the families . 
from which the insurgents have 
emerged. 

“Reorientation of development 
priorities is needed to solve the prob¬ 
lem of insurgency,” says Bhaumik. “It 
may sound old-fashioned, but it is this 
and not the Western market economy 
formula that can solve Tripura’s ethnic 
insurgency problem." 

Until such bold steps are taken, 
Tripura’s two-decade-old insurgency 
problem will continue. The first phase of 
insurgency ended with the surrender of 
members of the Tribal National 
Volunteers (TNV) in 1988 after an 
accord with the Centre. “Those days we 
attacked security forces and Bengali set¬ 
tlements that had come up on tribal land. 
We did not go after money," says Bijoy 
Hrangkhawl, the TNV supremo, as he 
speaks derisively of the present crop of 
guerillas. His one-time deputy 
Ohananjoy Reang adds: “We had a sys¬ 
tem of raising taxes... people were not 
fleeced; they were asked to pay whatever 
they could. Now it is sheer extortion.” 

■irhe ATTF and the National 

t Aation Front of Tripura (NLFT) are 
main groups that indulge in kidnap¬ 
ping and extortion. Lesser known groups 
comprising small-time criminals also 
operate in the region. Often they kidnap 
a person and "seir hint to a bigger group 
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A “tax notification” Issued by the NLFT. Those who do 
not pay up run the risk of being kidnapped or killed. 


Kidnapping cases: 1993 to 1998 


Year No.oleaaas Hostages 
raported ratosiad 

Hostagea Hoalagat 

kUM 

1993 

109 

85 

13 

11 

1994 

216 

187 

22 

7 

1995 

367 

323 

21 

23 

1996 

298 

248 

16 

34 

1997 

126 

96 

13 

17 

1996 

405 

315 

16 

72 


Soonx police ivcoids 

for a price. Bigger groups such as the 
NLFT and the ATTF, according to reli¬ 
able sources, demand as ransom double 
the amount they would pay the smaller 
groups. “It is a well-oiled trade,” says 
Tripura’s Police Intelligence chief Dilipjit 
Debbarma. 

While the Assam government has 
cracked down on tea companies that 
“bought” peace by paying 
large sums of money to the 
ULFA or Bodo rebels, in 
Tripura the government is 
seen to have often fought 
shy of attacking the 
“finance line” of the rebels. 
Lieutenant-General 
H.R.S.Kalkat,Chiefofthc 
Army’s Eastern 

Command, says: “In 
Assam, the government 
cooperated vnth the Army 
and struck s^nst the Durgapade G 
rebels in every possible MigliiaM witl 
way.” hydei prafeel 

In June 1996, the kUMppadb] 


Durgapada QuehaN, an 
angina witli tha DuiniHir 
hydai pralaet, who waa 
kUMppad by tha ATTF, 


” ATTF kidnapped Yugabrata 
Chakrabarty, one of the State’s 
lA leading tea planters and chairman 
of the Tea Association of India’s 
Tripura branch. His family paid a 
^ ' ransom ofncarlyRs.30lakhs-only 
' I to be told that Chakrabarty had 
died of renal failure at a rebel base 
I in Bangladesh. (“The rebels told me 
I that Chakrabarty had died on the 
same bed they gave me,” says 
Majumdar. By all indications, 
Majumdar and Chakrabarty were 
held captive in Satcherri, 6 km 
inside Bangladesh’s Sylhet region 
across Tripura’s Simna area.) 
Chakrabarty’s family requested the 
rebels to return his body. His broth¬ 
er Shantibrata Chakrabarty alleges 
that the rebels asked for an addi¬ 
tional Rs.lO lakhs to do so. 

, Most of those kidnapped are 

neither as unfortunate as 
Chakrabarty nor as fortunate as 
? Majumdar. Usually, the kidnapped •} 

' persons arc released after the fami¬ 
lies pay the ransom. But during the 
negotiation period, the victims are 
often beaten and denied food. Tlie 
, Dumbur Hydel Project’s executive 
engineer, Durgapada Guchait, who was 
kidnapped by the insurgents in 
November 1998, was all skin and bones 
when he was released. The release took 
place after Amnesty International made 
an appeal, perhaps for the first time in 
the case of individual, to Ranjit 
Debbarma, the group’s leader. “They 
gave me food only once in several days. I 
could hardly eat what they gave me. They y 
were angry because my family had estab- ’ 
lished contact with Amnesty through a 
friend in Calcutta,” Guchait says. His 
wife Gayatri and brother-in-law 
Bhabatosh Roy say that they had to pay 
nearly Rs.7 lakhs before Amnesty inter¬ 
vened and forestalled fur¬ 
ther extortion. 

In recent times, 
Amnesty has begun to con¬ 
demn the senseless kid¬ 
nappings. When the 
NLIT kidnapped 16 mv- 
ernment employees from 
Manu in northern Tripura 
in September this year. 
Amnesty promptly 
appealed to the group to ^ 
ruease the captives and ^ 
ilurit, an asked it to “stc^ the kid- 
tw DuffliHir napping of uuiocent civil- 
wfwwat ians\ It seqta letter to an 
ha ATTF, NLFT base in Bangladesh, 











vidiin<HTijpuM’«eid^ He 

wu kkfaiapged ui June 1^». Hk£un' 

H<%V^ iKceMi|w<t^vi»ta^ 
thfcAHT^iu»"]^t^ofoe(ATtl?),d» 
oi^isamn that kkbapp^ him, laid 
ihatCh9iktt^ui^hitd(^'c^ re^ (yt 
. - '.itfe: -Ac^di^l^fo 

htdenan^m im M faldit 

t(Ji-hart4’0i«rliSh^.>.'s >>■ 

Mrinal Chou^uiyr an^me r tea 
planter, was, kiflnapp^ hf ATTF 
’ exomists. His spa was 4»r dead ^vliile 
itying. M- resist - the ,aWu«o«- 
law kUl^andlus 

thrown into an abaiulpiwl wdl in a 
remoteatear : 

Birtial $in^ Tttpura'a Health 
Mini^, was shot by NUTT 
ex^emists when, he went to n^odate 
with tb^ ,to sesaoe ihe nlease pf his 
hrothK Bi|9«^ wdx) hs4 Men^ldd- 
, napped^!^- thehk. 01df wa* the first 
JJ^tandew,a, Miitkcer being fcilted by 
extrentisa ib insutgenty'iay^^ north¬ 
eastern Ittdia^v the 'liditiistiw 
fefijsed bo f die;' ewtsmiats 

denundedi hba^jaMther pfWhito^ 
^ .sdio ,i«»tapabicd:,'hito* ‘ w«e 




hideout in Banuliu|siih»'d|fr't>mti wefe 
tdeased afhir ^ 

paid, • ’■ i‘.,-.,;v-'.'^;t-v-' , ■■ 

. Mystery sun^(idi t^)ddna{^ 
of Dr. Piadte IteaAft f'dbapt hoo^ 
ing to Hs wid 

iadtuippedby.iiiiii^^^;i^ 
and is yet to'be ttaibed ihie pohee sus^ 


., lJdwJ«8iisla«0|Sw|>ahsbl»^^^ 


J?un» Mojiiui' Tt^aii^: of die 
...wegc Icyaapwrf'^^^^ in, sefia- 


In NoveantwIW, two kidttwped 
persons died hr an exchange of fite 
txtween amendftsjuid die police and 
paramilioay forces dot laidra a NLFT 
hideout in the Fadkroy area in north 
Tripura. . 

Eduue riots Imke out in die aenn- 
dve sob-dMnon of 'Khowai in west 
Tripura in Fthrtsaiy 1997 afiera leader 
of the beal Ben^i community 
Upendra Das,, was abducted. Over 100 
people, mosdy'Bentfdis, were killed in 
riots thuiaged fiar four days. 

In the,largest ever Iddnappine inc^ 
dent in the &uc‘s two-decadonm his^ 
lory of inso^ncy, NUT odres 
• kidnapped 16 govenunent employees 
from the block development office at 
Manu in Dhdai district in September 
. thisyear.Theyhaveieportedlyaemand- 
ed Rs. 1 crore for the safe rdease of the 
.victims. 

« Suspected NLFT rdiels kidnapped 
'four .Rjaditriya Swayamsevak Sa^ 
leaders from DhaJai district. In this cas« 
too the extrofflists demanded a ranfom 
of Rs:i> criue. , 

. ♦ ^r 

Subtata Choudhury, 30, is one of 
die 16 gomnroentempfoyees who were 


vd^*^ud» 

fcii^etsandwidivndflihb^^ 

, ihr,wfochiivmfoasp^hibfiihw^h«ij^ 
in Kaihuahar in 
goin^ through an 

are very podr.'itsk 

us m raise even a fow tbhdnlpairwSW 

Hovr can we diitik in 
asks Supta Choudimty^ifinc.^hl^l|||^ 
ten,.r^ntirw to the rahanfo iEtibk^ ^, 
made by the National Libeii^ln 
of Tripura (NUT). TW 
deitiandedRs.1 cror«for1^^if^^/| 
of die 16 hostagn. l^eamciwt bh^jp^; 
out to a litde over Rs.6.2SbiMi>fo)t'h^^' 
of them. Supta Qiou<foufyitn«t>'^^ 
Chief Miiuster and top jov^ifiiiBd^.| 
officials. She has been asiut^,!‘c^-a|^| 
help. 

State government ofodalsWtfi^l 
the government is sparing no 
secure the rdease o^e 
Army hdicopcer was pressedinfos^m^", 
to tty and locate die NLFFhafo 
the hostages are held. It drw 
dense forests and hills of DhaMtkifli^^' 
for three da}v, bm to DO 
operations by the Araarn'llf^' 
Central Resm 

and the Tripura State Rififo yfobMifoV 
result. 

“We can only appm! td’oUFhfoih-vl 
ers (extremists) to <fdcase tfom '. 
unharmed »d uncoiiditfoiM%,”St^.. • 
said in a broken voice.41.. >■< /■: i 


where the group’s leader, Biswa 
Debbarma, stays. This created a furore 
because now it was known where the 
group’s leadership was holed up. K.T.D. 
Singh said: “Many of those who were kid¬ 
napped said that they were kept in 
extremist camps acroK the border. 
However, wc cannot go to another coun¬ 
try to condua a rescue operation. The 
authorities concerned may take this seri¬ 
ous problem to the appropriate leveT. 

Despite Amnesty’s intetvention, the 
NLFT has said that it will not release die 
employees unless the goveminent pays 
Rs.l crore. Lesseramounts ha^hccn paid 
to ..secufo the r^cmse .of gc^naaent 


employees and relatives of 
Ministers and legislators 
(see box). The money 
came from the “untied 
funds” available to the 
State government. 
Economist Arunoday Saha 
sa)^: “This is a deadly 
cj^c. The rebels need 
money for weapons and 
equipment, so they kidnap 

K vernment officials. They 
ow the money will come 
from the unued funds. 
Thus, govemmou money 
meam fot development 
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K.T.D. Singh, OOP, 
Tripura. 


ends up developing the 
rebel forces’ arsenal.” 
Tripura’s Industries 
Minister Pabitra Kar says: 
“It is important to deny the 
rebels the funds. Unless we 
stop that, the rebel forces 
will increase in numben, 
there will be more guns, 
and the situation will 
become unmanageable.” 

In the past two years, 
the number of kidnap¬ 
pings - and the ransom 
claims - have increased 
sharply. According to 





Gintral intelligence agencies, the NLhT 
and the A ITF lost large amounts of 
money they had deposited in banks in 
Thailand and the Philippines in local cur¬ 
rency funds during the economic crisis in 
South-East Asia two years ago. Speaking 
on condition of anonymity, a senior offi¬ 
cial of the Subsidiary Intelligence Bureau 
said; “These amounts were kept ready to 
fund armspurchases from smugglingsyn- 
dicates in Ranong (Thailand), but their 
value plummeted during the crash.Rebel 
groups are desperate for fresh funds 
because they need to make up for the 
loss ” 

M,us kidnappings have therefore 
increased in I'ripura. Mohan Reang, a 
surrendered NLFT leader, says: “It serves 
them well to kidnap 20 bus passengers at 
one time because they can negotiate for a 
big amount.” 

However, for every reported ca.se of 
kidnapping, there are at least two that are 
not officially recorded because the rela¬ 
tives do not report the incident to the 
police. “Civil society in Tripura is on the 
verge of collapse,” says human rights 
lawyer Subhashis Talapatra. Satya 
Oebbarma, a village council chief, says; 
“This means that the tribal people suffer 
much more than Bengalis, who can afford 
to pay up or go outside the State for treat- 

menr or education. We have nowhere to 

»> 

This explains why insurgents may 
have killed more tribal people than 
Bengalis during the current phase of eth¬ 
nic insurgency, which began earlier in the 
decade. As Jaldiham Reang, a school¬ 
teacher in south Tripura who is a tribal 
person, says: “They (the tribal people) 
cannot pay ransom, so they are killed. 
They are suspected of acting as infor¬ 
mants to the security forces. They arc even 
killed if they refuse to serve foods to 
guerilla groups.” 

Ask^ why kidnappings could not be 
contained, K.T.D. Singh said: “Most of 
the kidnappings take place in the interi¬ 
or areas. The terrain is very difficult. 
Extremists, who are mainly local people, 
are familiar with each and every corner of 
the area. The paramilitary troops 
deployed to counter insurgency find it 
difficult to track them down.” He added: 
“The absence of adequate intelligence is 
also a major irritant." According to 
K.7 D/Singh, “added to this is the delay 
information. For example, by 
A ime information about kidnappings 
t& -es the police or the security forces, 
thut dnappers would have mov^ out of 
thiHiirea.” ■ 


■ THE STATES 

A police force 
under pressure 

The police firing in Surat and the subsequent action against certain 
police officials highlight the pressures faced by the police force in 
Gujarat under a BJP government. 


V. VENKATESAN 

in Ahmedabad and Surat 


T he police firing on an irate crowd at 
Limbayat Nagar in Surat in Gujarat 
during the Ganesh idol immersion cere¬ 
mony on September 24 has left the State’s 
Bharatiya Janata Party Government and 
the State police confused about their 
respective roles. The BJP and the rest of 
the Sangh Parivar were faced with the 
embarrassment of the State police having 
fired at their supporters 

The Government reacted to the inci¬ 
dent by transferring to Ahmedabad Vipul 
Vi)oy, Additional Police Commissioner, 
Surar, who had ordered the firing, but did 
not to take immediate action against 
Manoj Aggarwal, Deputy 
Superintendent of Police, Surat (East), 
who was at the spot when the firing was 
resorted to. Seven persons were killed in 
rhe firing. 

Later, faced with an aggressive 
demand by the Vishwa Hindu ParLshad 
(VHP) and some local residents for pun¬ 
ishment to the police officials concerned, 
the Government placed both Vijoy and 
Aggarwal under suspension. (The VHP 
and the Bajrang Dal, instead of trying to 
use the incident to launch an agitation 
against a party in power for allegedly 
betraying the cause of Hindutva, staged a 
mild protest and “pardoned” the 
Government after it ordered the suspen¬ 
sion of the officers.) 

The officers were suspended under 
Rule .3 of the All-India Services 
(Discipline and Appeal) Rules, 1969, 
which empowers a State government to 
place a member of the Central services 
under suspension if disciplinaiy proceed¬ 
ings are either contemplated or are pend¬ 
ing against him or her. A one-man 
commission is headed by Justice S.D. 
Dave, who retired on September 30 from 


the Gujarat High Court, has begun inves¬ 
tigating the incident. 

The Government based the transfer 
order on the report submitted by 
Director-General of Police C.P. Singh, 
who visited Surat the day after the inci¬ 
dent. C.P. Singh apparently told the 
Government that the situation could have 
been controlled with lathicharge and the f 
use of teargas. 

The Indian Police Service Officers 
Association in Gujarat has stated in its 
memorandum to the Chief Minister that 
C.P. Singh had in Surat congratulated the 
officers for their excellent work in han¬ 
dling the situation but that on returning 
to Ahmedabad he reported to the 
Government that they had resorted to fir¬ 
ing although the matter could have been 
handled tactfully. Incidentally, Vijoy was 
awarded the President’s Police Medal in 
January for 16 years of meritorious ser¬ 
vice. Fiis meering with the Governor to 
receive the award has not yet been fixed. 

The Government has not taken any 
action against the Police Commissioner, 
Kuldip Sharma, although there were 
protests against his continuance. The 
association demanded that Sharma take 
the responsibility for the firing and move 
out of Surat in order to facilitate a fair 
inquiry. Union Minister Kashiram Rana 
and Sure Minister from Surat Narottam 
Patel demanded action s^nst Sharma. 

Sharma’s style of functioning has 
earned him both admiration and criti¬ 
cism. While he claims to have brought 
down Surat’s crime rate significandy, his 
critics, mainly supponers of Kanshirara 
Rana, blame him for ignoring them. 
Sharma attributes the campaign against 
his continuanc»<to vested interests, who 
suffered setbacks since he assumed i 
charge. 

^hubhai Patel’s reluctance to shift 
Sharma from Surat has led to at least two 
theories. One is that die Chief Minister 
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wants an adversary of ThO VHP ClO0S proposal and felt adequate warning over the public address 

Kanshiram Rana to be at that the new route system, before opening fire. It is said that 

the helm of the police IMW 904 OyO tO would be safer. Clashes the ciowd challenged the police to shoot 
force in Surat. Another OyO wRh thO witnessed There are murmurs within the police 

theory is that the Chief every year near the force that precautionary measures such as 

I Minister has in mind the KOShubhol Potol Madina Masjid and taking potential trouble-makers into pre- 

' municipal elections slat- QoVOf nmOIlt Oil trouble was expected ventive custody had not been taken. The 
ed for January next, this year too. Muslims police apprehended trouble in the 

when the strength of the thO lO W aiMl Ordor generally lock the Limbayat area partly because of the deaths 

party’s factions would be ISSUO but It Is mosque and give the in encounters of two gangsters belonging 
on test. Leader of the * keys to the police before to the Chhota Rajan group in mid- 

Opposition Amarsinh llOt yot fOOdy fOf the procession passed September. Further, they opened fire on 

Choudhury alleged in COnffOlltatlOII through the area. This a mob which protested against the 

the State Assembly that year, however, the encounter deaths of Asif Amdawadi and 

Sharma had collected With It. immersion of idols took Dilip Maratha. The police claim to have 

election funds on behalf place on a Friday, when shot Amdawadi in retaliation for his 

of the ruling party and many Muslims were killing of Maratha. Muslims’ ire was one 

thereby earned immuni- expected to arrive at the reason why the police feared the possibil- 

ty from any action against him. Whatever masque to perform namaz. ity of a clash if the processionists took the 

the truth, now it seems it will be difficult However, the leaders who had agreed traditional route in the Limbayat area, 
for Keshubhai Patel to let Sharma ton- to the new route failed to persuade the 

tinue in Surat. local people to change the route. Some \ yCEANWHILE, the VHP denied 

Meanwhile, Vijoy and A^arwal have idols passed through the Masjid area IVXthat its activists burnt the effigies of 
obtained a stay on the government order before 9.15 a.m., the deadline set by the the Chief Minister, the Home Minister 
^ 'GO), which they had challenged in the police and as per the permit given to the and the Surat Polite Commissioner in 
High Court. They have since moved the organisers. At that time two processions protest against the firing. In fact, in the 
Central Administrative Tribunal (CAT), remained in the Sanjay Nagar area. The days following the incident VHP units 
after the Government raised a procedur- processionists insisted that they would were more concerned about organising a 
al objection against the matter being take the traditional route. This was resist- protest march in Surat against the abduc- 
heard in the High Court. ed by Vijoy and Aggarwal, who pointed tion of a few Rashtriya Swayamsevak 

The IPS Officers Association claimed out that the permit period had lapsed and Sangh (RSS) activists in the northeastern, 
that the suspension orders had* demor- that they would have to take the alterna- The reason for the VHP’s reticence is not 
alised the State police and that this could tive route. The crowd entered into an far to seek. It does not see eye to eye with 
lead to poor handling of the law and order argument with the police. the Keshubhai Patel Government on the 

situation in future due to inaction on the C.R. Patil failed to convince the law and order issue, but it is not yet ready 


part of officers. This was proved correct 
on September 27 when VHP and Bajrang 
Dal activists disrupted a beauty pageant 
organised in Vadodara by a local organi¬ 
sation, ‘Cops Group’. A passive police 
force watched helplessly and the pro¬ 
gramme was abandoned amidst violence. 

■jy TJLDIP SHARMA told Frontline that 
XvVijoy and Aggarwal had no option but 
to open fire. Police officials, members of 
the Ganesha Utsav Samiti of Limbayat, 
and local politicians including C.R. Patil, 
Chairman of a State public sector corpo¬ 
ration and two BJP corporators, Murlidhar 
Patil and Ravindra Patil, had met before 
September 24 to decide the route to be 
ta^ for the immersion procession. A pro¬ 
posal to avoid the Madina Masjid area 
came fi'om the Marathi-speaking people, 
who suggested that the people of Sanjav 
Nagar in the Limbayat area take the idols 
throi^ another route, avoiding the 
masjid area. Vijoy and A^atwal approved 
of the idea and requested the Comm ission- 
er to allow a route other than the one fol¬ 
lowed every year. 

The Conunissioner was receptive to 


crowd. It began throwing stones either 
triggering or following a lathicharge. C.R. 
Patil was injured The police fired 150 
teargas shells and requested the control 
room to send 500 more. The stock 
shells having been exhausted, they resort¬ 
ed to firing, first in self-defence and later 
to disperse the mob. Vijoy claimed that 
the Commissioner was informed about 
the incidents on the mobile phone and 
that they had got the clearance to respond 
to the situation as they deemed fit. The 
Commissioner agreed that as senior offi¬ 
cers they had the powers to respond to a 
given situation. Finding the force out¬ 
numbered (the strength of the mob was 
put at around 20,000, whereas the police 
forcewas 100-strong), theCommissioner 
asked Vijoy to let the two remaining idols 
take the traditional route if C.R. Patil 
could guarantee peace at the masjid area. 

The crowd had by then started pelt¬ 
ing the police with stones, injuring 15 of 
them. Drunken revellers in the crowd 
were in no mood to listen to the police. 
Both Vijoy and Aggarwal were injured. 
Vijoy claimed that the police went 
through the formalities such as issuing 


for a confrontation as it secs the BJP gov¬ 
ernments at the State and the Centre as 
being responsive to its interests. Although 
some of the VHP’s recent actions have 
tarnished the image of the State 
Government, the VHP does not want to 
appear to be opposing the State 
Government, as only under a BJP 
Government can it enjoy sufficient firee- 
dom to pursue its sectarian agenda. 

The Surat episode took place at a time 
when the credibility of the Kuhublui Patel 
Government and the Gujarat Police was 
low. Kantilal Amrutiya, the BJP MLAftom 
Morvi, was arrested for his alleged role in 
the murder of the former BJP president of 
the Morvi Municipal Cforporation, 
Piakash Revashia, in September. 
Gangaram Tapu, one of the main accused 
in the case, was allegedly close to Keshubhai 
Patel. Cases relating to the murder of a for¬ 
mer president of Mandvi municipality, a 
BJP corporator from Surat, and a close 
associate of Industries Minister Suresh 
Mehta earlier this year in Kutch arc yet to 
be solved. Involvement of BJP supporters 
or activists in these cases is either suspect¬ 
ed or alleged. ■ 




"1 thought I would be the last person on 
earth to be affected by the Y2I< Bug." 
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I THE STATES 


Nature’s fury 

Floods leave West Bengal and Bihar ravaged. 


SUHRID SANKAR CHATTOPADHYAY 

H eavy ramf ill following the forma¬ 
tion of a low pressure trough left 
large parts of West Bengal, Bihar and 
neighbouring Bangladesh flooded in the 
third week of September Of the three, 
West Bengal seemed to have been the 
worst affected 

On the morning 
of August 24, West 
Bengal woke up to 
find Itself almost sub- 
mei|;ed following a 
downpour that per¬ 
sisted for over 12 
hours in Calcutta, the 
weather office record¬ 
ed 247 mm of rainfall 
- second only to the 
level of 370 mm of 
rain recorded in 
September 1978 - 
from midnight until 
noon on August 24 
Fifteen of the 17 dis¬ 
tricts in the State were 
declared flood-affect 
ed In the two follow¬ 
ing days, with the 
water level showing no 
sign of receding, over 
1 5 million people in 
the State, including 
Calcutta, were ren¬ 
dered homeless There 
was a food crisis too 
The situation was 
especially bad in the 
districts of North and 
South 24 Parganas, 

Malda, Purulia, 

Burdwan, 

Midnapore, Howrah, 

Hooghly, 

Murshidabad and 
Nadia 

For two days, 

* logged roads 
life in 
itta to a stand- 
Fhe intrepid few People wade throi 


could be seen wading through waist-deep 
water, some of them pushing their cars 
The State-wide death roll which on the 
first day of the flood was 11, had risen to 
54 at the end of the fourth day 

An estimated five million people in 
the state were affected Around 260,000 
houses were completely destroyed while 
over 67,000 houses were damaged There 
has been considerable damage to crops 



who had ventured out 


People wade through the flooded main road of Nabadwip In Nadia diatrict 
of West Bengal. 


too, over one million hectares, approxi¬ 
mately 20 per cent of the total agricultural 
land in West Bengal, was submerged 
To combat the crisis, the State 
Government released funds to the tune of 
Rs 35 crores On September 26, theArmy 
despatched two relief teams, comprising 
150 ;awans, officers and doctors, to the 
flood-hit districts Rescue work and dis¬ 
tribution of relief materials were carried 
out with the aid of 
eight high-speed boats 
provided by the Civil 
Defence and the 
I Army, and two hell- 
copters provided byC 
the Air Force ^ 

The water level in 
the rivers crossed the 
danger mark Fears 
that incessant rain in 
the catchment areas of 
major reservoirs such 
as Mayurakshi and 
Kansabati and those of 
the Damodar Valley 
Corporation (DVC) 
would flood the neigh¬ 
bouring areas, led to 
over 90,000 cusecs of 
water being released ^ 
from the Kansabati 
reservoir and 80,000 
cusecs from the DVC 
reservoir on 

September 24 The 
water thus released, 
along with the rain 
water, ravaged large 
areas of South Bengd, 
washing away thou¬ 
sands of houses and 
leaving people 
marooned 

On September 29, 
the DVC released 
35,000 cusecs of water 
from Its reservoirs 
while 26,000 cusecs 
were released from the i 
Farakka barrage. Even 
after the flood situa- 
Ha (Hatflct uon was brought 
under control and 






destroyedand more than 10 
people were feared killed. 

The water level in the 
Banka, Chandan and 
Kataria rivers rose, destroy¬ 
ing several road bridges and 
disrupting road communi¬ 
cation. The roads were also 
affected by subsidence and 
erosion. The Ganga crossed 
the danger mark at 
Hathidah and Kahalgao. 
The Burhi Gandak was 
above the danger mark by 
86 cm at Khagaria, and the 
Baltara at Baltara and 


♦ 


aged. Food packets were An aerial vli 
air-dropped. While most 
areas in the State returned to normal by 
October 2, Nadia went to the polls still 
submerged in water. In many areas, peo¬ 
ple came to the polling stations in boats. 

In Malda, over 200 villages were sub¬ 
merged and around 400,000 people were 
affected. Murshidabad ard Malda 
remained cut off from southern Bengal as 


1 1n north Bihar. 

from Nepal made the Ganga and some of 
its tributaries submerge vast areas. Power 
generation was disrupted when the 
National Thermal Power Corporation 
(NTPC) plant at Kahalgaon was inun¬ 
dated. In Bhagalpur and Bankra districts, 
two of the worst-hit areas in Bihar, prop¬ 
erty worth an estimated Rs. 10 crores was 


Kursaila by 64 cm and 150 
cm respectively. Rail traffic 
came to a halt, as at places such as Ekchari 
and Ghogha, the tracks were submerged. 

The flood situation resulted in the 
postponement of polling from October 3 
to October 28 in the Lok Sabha con¬ 
stituencies of Purnea, Rajmahal, 
Bhagalpur and Khagaria. The Election 
Commission (E.C.) also deferred elec- 


large parts of National 
Highway 34 was sub¬ 
merged. 

State Finance Minister 
Asim Da^pta said that the 
West Bengd Government 
had asked for Rs. 250 crore 
from the National 
Calamity Fund. He esti¬ 
mated that with 15 States 
being declared flood-hit, 
and millions of people 
being affected, losses would 
have exceeded Rs. 1,000 
crc'.es. 

The flood also brought 
in its wake gastro-entcric 
diseases. The government 



tions in the Assembly seg¬ 
ments of Katba and 
Manihari in the Katihar 
constituency, to October 5. 

I N flood-prone 

Bangladesh, day-long 
rain on September 22 
resulted in extensive water¬ 
logging in Dhaka as well as 
in the city’s suburbs and vil¬ 
lages. 

In Comilla, two days of 
rain damaged standing 
crops and paralysed life. 
More than 150 mud hous¬ 
es collapsed and 4,500 ha of 
agricultural land was sub¬ 


distributed oral rehydra¬ 
tion solution packets and 
tablets, and deployed 
portable pumps in parts of 
Calcutta where drinking 
water shortage was acute. In 
many parts of Calcutta, the 
water level did not recede 
because outfrll canals in the 
city could not cope with the 
flow. The flill-moon tide in 
the Hooghly further com¬ 
plicated efforts to flush out 
the water. 

I N Bihar the situation 
became serious when 



merged. Relief materials 
and medical help could not 
reach all the flood-affected 
areas in time. In areas where 
aid was delayed, such as 
Lalmonirhat, the flood-vic¬ 
tims were exposed to star¬ 
vation and epidemics. Even 
in the relief centres, people 
found it difficult to cook 
their food owing to scarcity 
of fuel and firewood. 
According to district offi¬ 
cials, of the 2.45 lakh vic¬ 
tims in the Aditamri Thana 
area, it was possible to 
accommodate only 200 


heavy rsuiu, cyclonic winds (Top) A flooded ttrMt in south Calcutta; on their way to a relief people in three relief camps. 

, and discharge of river water owip in Shant^Nir, Nadia district. ■ 








■ INDIA & THE U S. 


Diplomatic deals 

India and the United States engage in a diplomatic exercise to minimise differences and discover new 
areas of cooperation. 


JOHN CHERIAN _ 

A lthough he represented only a 
caretaker government, External 
Affairs Minister Jaswant Singh was extra¬ 
ordinarily active in recent weeks as he 
focussed on strengthening the ties with 
Washington. There are indications that 
the Bharatiya Janata Party-led govern¬ 
ment would like President Bill Clinton to 
be the chief guest at the Republic Day 
parade in the year 2000. As part of the 
ongoing diplomatic exercises, senior offi¬ 
cials from the United States have visited 
New Delhi to prepare the ground for the 
proposed visit, and the White House 
wanted to sort out a few details before it 
made a final commitment. The Clinton 
administration would meanwhile cer¬ 
tainly like India to sign the 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 
(CTBT). 

Principal Secretary to the Prime 
Minister Brajesh Mishra recently said 
during a discussion on television that the 
U.S. administration had asked India to 
create a favourable climate for a visit by 
Clinton. He said that India was ready to 
sign the CTBT if there was a “political 
conscnsus”on the matter. He asserted that 
a “consensus” was emerging in support of 
the BJP-led government’s stance. He said 


that concrete steps leading up to the ini¬ 
tialling of the CTBT would be taken 
after the new Parliament was convened. 

The Congress(I) and other 
Opposition parties expressed serious con¬ 
cern over the statements of the National 
Security Adviser. The Congress(I) said 
that Mishra’s remarks smacked of “an ele¬ 
ment of irresponsibility”. Jaswant Singh, 
at a meeting with U.S. Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albright in New York in 
August, had reiterated India’s desire to see 
Washington create a better atmosphere 
that would enable India to sign the treaty. 

Interestingly, counter-terrorism was 
one of the issues raised at the meeting. 
The chief of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation’s (FBI) counter-terrorism 
unit said that terrorism by Islamic radi¬ 
cals “was the greatest threat...domestical¬ 
ly”. He said that transnational groups 
were engaged in several theatres of war 
and mentioned Kashmir as being one of 
them. India and the U.S. expressed satis¬ 
faction at the two rounds of talks on 
counter-terrorism and agreed to make 
this an area of “serious and sustained con¬ 
sultations”. 

Jaswant Singh and Madeleine 
Albright noted the growing convergence 
of bilateral interests in battling interna¬ 
tional terrorism. In July, Clinton simed 
an executive order imposing financial and 


other commercial sanctions on the 
Taliban government in Afghanistan. The 
reason cited by the administration was the 
Taliban’s support fbr Osama bin Laden, 
the billionaire fugitive from Saudi Arabia, 
who promotes terrorism by Islamic fun¬ 
damentalists. In August, India imposed 
sanctions on the Taliban government. 
India stopped the Afghan national airline 
Ariana’s flights from Amritsar to Kabul. 
Many of the passengers using the service 
were Afghan Sikhs. 

Osama bin Laden is alleged to have j 
named in mid-September the U.S. and ^ 
India as the two major enemies of Islam. 
The Taliban government denied that he 
had made such a statement. The Taliban 
gave sanctuary to Laden on the condition 
that he desisted fi’om political activity and 
remained inaccessible to the media. But 
for many countries Laden comes in handy 
as the most convenient symbol of Islamic 
terrorism worldwide. One of the reasons 
cited by the Russian government for its 
attacks on Chechnya (story on page 55) 
is the purported involvement of Laden 
and the T^iban in the region. 

External Affairs Ministry officials say 
that they have not taken a simplistic view - 
of the issue of terrorism. They say that 
Indo-U.S. cooperation on the issue flows 
from the recognition of the fiict that ter¬ 
rorism today has become a complex activ- 



Great expectations 


SRIOHAR KRiSNNASWAMt 

f in Wathifigton _ 

T here wa$ a luIl in the diaio^e 
between India and the United 
States during the Lok Sabha elections, 
but the momentum was expected to 
pick up once a new government was 
formed. One of the first items on the 
agenda here will be the visit of President 
Bill Clinton to India, along with 
Pakistan and Bangladesh. 

In the immediate future, the 
Clinton administration’s spokespersons 
will probably repeat the obvious, that 
irrespective of vmo comes to power in 
New Delhi, the U.S. will work with the 
new government on issues of conunon 
concern. However it will be interesting 
to see how New Delhi and Washington 
’ will cement their relationship, which 
marred by the nuclear tests at 
Pokhtan in 1998. 

The new government in New Delhi, 
whatever its shape or constitution, must 
keep in mind the fact that the Clinton 
administration is on its last legs and 
Clinton can perform only Uimted tasks 
in his remaining months in office. 

Politicians and bureaucrats m New 
Delhi must start looking at the post- 
Clinton phase and perhaps even beyond 
the Democratic Party, which has 
retained the presidency for eight years. 
Going by the current political environ¬ 
ment in Washington, the Indian gov¬ 
ernment may have to build bridges with 
the Republicans. Many frontrunners of 
the pa^, including George W. Bush, 
do not think beyond East i^ia. 

One argument projected late in 
India and in the U.S. is that bilateral 
relations, in spite of Sequent political 
changes in New Delhi, have been on the 
upgw^ because of the process of eco¬ 
nomic reforms introduced in the 1990s. 
While U,& Business houses have 
rewonded favourably to dhe chan^ 
and t^iidal and congressional ciraes 
have evlncsd ^ intcnn^c fo the Ubetali- 
■aitidtt aemda, the bottomline percr^ 
don<bas bedn tbat'muidi needs ro 

HatMomc sense, 
4il|a»C^U.S. 


PreaMwit Bill Clinton. 



interests on the issue of terrorism is only 
natural as both India and the U.S. have 
had to contend with diis problem - 
regionally by the formw and globally by 
the latter. 

New Delhi has been able to ham¬ 
mer away at this topic more forcefully 
since Ka^. Washington 
has admitted that apart 
from the other problems 
from aaoss the border, 

India has to deal with 
mercenaries and soldiers 
of fortune. One of the 
common links in diis 
bilateral dialogue has 
been Osama bin Laden, 
the Saudi fugitive who is 
more than a nuisance to 
New Delhi and 
Washington. In a round¬ 
about way, congressional 
circles accept that 
Pakistan must be brand¬ 
ed a state that supports 
terrorism because, 
among other things, it has dose contacts 
with me Taliban, which has sheltered 
Osama bin Laden. 

Senior offidais of the Clinton 
administration have often made the 
point that bilateral relations will have to 
go back to the situation prior to May 
1998 - that is, giving depth and sub¬ 
stance to a relationship that could not 
be confined to any one aspect. It would 
seem that Washington is linking the 
future course of relations to progress on 
the dialogue on nudear issues. 

Given the geopolitical realities, 
Washington and New Delhi have to be 
careful about how they define a “part¬ 
nership” in Soudi Asia. Some hardlin- 
en arg^ that Washington must strike a 
doser teladonship wim India as a coun¬ 
terweight to Oiina. 

ht the othor end of the spectrum, 
the adffiinittradon is being warned of 
die gfowing *nexus” among India, 
Chhu and Runia and its impliations 
to the U«S« HardUne dements inside 
and outti^ the polidcal establishment 
in WasMngtnn ^int ro the posnbility 
Op Moiob#^ Beijing and New Ddhi 
on a common plat- 
in taclding Islamic 
and fed diat thdr 
arsenal would be a 
W 




cause for worry. 

Aquesdon to be asked fbllowingthe 
“consensus” on the Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty (CTBT) in India after die 
decdons is, Mut can be expected ftom 
the U.S. in return. 

It is higjdy unlikely that Bill Qinton 
can cobble together a “package” that 
would entail substantial rdaxadon in die 
flow of high-end or dual-use technology 
. to India. The main 
^ stumbling block would 
be Congress, which is in 
charge of “selling” diis 
pacl^ to C^itol Hill. 
Given the polidcal com- 
^ pulsions, Clinton’s focus 
is going to be elsewhere. 
Tlw is the presidential 
dection year and First 
Lady Hikry Clinton is 
likdy to contest the New 
York Senate seat vacated 
by Danid Patndt 
Moynihan. 

However, the 
Clinton administradon 
could take some steps to 
set the right tone for the 
President’s visit to South Asia. For 
instance, it could take a hard look at the 
Entides List, a rather unfocussed list 
that has been dended as meaningless in 
many quarters, including seaions of 
Congress. 

The administration could give useful 
inputs on the issue of sanedons, even 
thot^ It IS basically l^iadve busine». 
The present one-year waiver was due to 
expire on September 30 but the deadline 
was extended. In any case, it is expected 
that the Conference Committee of the 
House and the Senate will pass a perma¬ 
nent waiver on the subjea and in the 
process retain die Ptessler Amendment, 
which some law-makers and the admin- 
istradon haiv tned to abolish. 

The Clinton administradon has said 
for a long dme that die U.S. and India 
should work towards aj^idve environ¬ 
ment leading to Bill Clinton’s visit to 
India. After talking about this for about 
two years, the President is likdiy to visit 
India between January and Ma^- the 
fint visit by a U,S. President in more 
than two decades. But the teal test will 
be whether the tvro countries will be able 
to foster a r^uionship that is anchored 
in the commonality of interests and not 
in any v^re flog^ diat reiterate the 
obviotCi.1 
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ity, which transcends national bound¬ 
aries and is financed and supported by 
vested interests. According to Indian offi¬ 
cials, Washington and New Delhi are 
keen to sustain the dialogue on terrorism. 

I T was in this context that U..S. ambas¬ 
sador at large and State Department 
Coordinator for Counter-terrorism 
Michael Sheehan visited New Delhi in 
September. Indian officials say that the 
initiative had come from the Clinton 
administration. While in New Delhi, 
Sheehan called on top officials in the 
Home, External Affairs and Defence 
Ministries. He also called on Brajesh 
Mishra. Senior South Block officials say 
that both countries agreed to set up a joint 
working group (JWG) on terrorism. 

There is no confirmation as yet from 
the U.S. side on the matter of about the 
JWG on terrorism but Indian officials 
expect the first )WG meeting to take 
place soon. External Affairs Ministry 
spokespersons told the media after 
Sheehan’s visit that a “new chapter” in 
Indo-U.S. relations had opened. Two 
officials of the External Affairs Ministry 
were in Washington recently to discass 
issues related to terrorism. 

Sections of the Indian media report¬ 
ed that the FBI was setting up office in 
New Delhi. Indian officials, however, say 
that no decision has been taken on the 
matter so far. External Affairs Ministry 
officials say that cooperation between the 
two sides to counter international terror¬ 
ism started in the mid-1980s when Rajiv 
Gandhi was Prime Minister. During 
Rajiv Gandhi’s visit to Washington in 
June 1985, India and the U.S. discussed 
the international dimensions of terror¬ 
ism. Both sides signed an extradition 
treaty in 1997. Bilateral military cooper¬ 
ation started in 1991, when the two coun¬ 
tries held joint naval exercises. 

A former Chief of the Army Staff, the 
late General B.C. Joshi, visited the U.S. 
in September 1994 and held substantive 
discussions with the U.S. Defence 
Secretary and the Chairman of the joint 
Chiefs of Staff. A tentative Indo-U.S. 
strategic cooperation was initiated during 
P.V. Narasimha Rao’s prime minister- 
ship. Joint defence planning and tech¬ 
nology groups were set up. After the 
pst-Pokhran sanctions, key aspects of 
the security equation were put on hold. 
Sia^ the collapse of the Soviet Union, 
X u^ington has put its strategic global 
W crest ahead or regional calculations. 
B e pro-Pakistan tilt, which earlier char- 
S rised U.S. plicy in the subcontinent. 


IS a thing of the past. 

Many Indian analysts warn that the 
U.S. posture during the Kargil War and 
on the Line of Control (LoC) should not 
be taken as reflecting a change of policy 
on Kashmir in general. The Clinton 
administration has not given up its posi¬ 
tion that Kashmir is a flashpoint in 
nuclear-weapons and missile terms. 
There are many people who believe that 
the West will use Kashmir as a lever to 
extract concessions from India in nuclear 
matters. In September, more than 60 
U.S. legislators wrote to Clinton saying 
that “Kashmir is the most dangerous 
flashpoint in the world today” and 
demanded that the President appoint a 
special envoy to Kashmir. 

Indian officials say that they have 
indicated to Washington that bilateral 
relations could improve if the U.S. 
becomes more receptive to Indian con¬ 
cerns on Kashmir and related security 
issues. India and the U.S., according to 
them, interact on a whole spectrum of 
issues. The issue of terrorism, they insist, 
would not have an overarching influence 
on India’s relations with other countries. 

External Afiairs Ministry officials 
insist that India’s neighbours have noth¬ 
ing to fear from it. India, they point out, 
has never been a part of a regional, polit¬ 
ical or military bloc. An official said: 
“India’s relations are based on pragmatic 
considerations. On certain issues, India, 
C^hina and Russia can also cooperate.” 
They say India’s focus on terrorism is 
aimed at convincing the international 
community about the culpability of some 
of its neighbours in acts of cross-border 
terrorism. India sought to highlight the 
Islamabad-Kabul nexus and the efforts of 
Islamic fundamentalists to destabilise 
governments in many parts of the world. 
The Pakistan government’s support to 
the militant Harkat-ul-Ansar grouping 
engaged in cross-border terrorism, was 
cited as an example. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. administration 
has started preparations for Clinton’s visit 
to the subcontinent early next year. It 
expects significant concessions from New 
Delhi and Islamabad on the nuclearissue 
and Kashmir before the visit materialis¬ 
es The BJP-led government has made it 
clear that it has no serious reservations 
with regard to the CTBT. Officials said 
that a “positive environment along with 
a domestic consensus should be created” 
before signing the CTBT. The Clinton 
administration also expects India to be 
ready with a package of risk reduction 
measures on the nudear front. ■ 


AMIT BARUAH 

in Islamabad 

I 

ENERAL Pervez Musharraf has 
emerged the winner in a game of 
power politics in Pakistan. The General 
stood his ground in a virtually open con¬ 
frontation with Prime Minister Nawaz 
Sharif when he declared recently that he 
would complete his term as the Chief of 
the Army Staff (COAS), which is to run 
until on April 8,2000.^vlusharraf scored 
a victory when the government 
announced on September 29 that he had 
been appointed Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Committee QCSC) and 
that his term would be coterminus with 
his new responsibility, until October 6, 
2001. 

There had been intense speculation 
that with the appointment of Musharraf 
as the jese Chairman of the JCSC, a 
largely ceremonial post, Nawaz Sharif 
planned to instal a man of his choice as 
the COAS. An official announcement, 
however, hoped that “this step (giving 
Musharraf the additional responsibility) 
will once and for all set at rest the uncalled 
(for) rumours and speculation about the 
change of command in the Army that cer¬ 
tain vested interests were fanning in pur¬ 
suance of their political agenda." 
Whether that happens or not, the state¬ 
ment from the Prime Minister’s Office 
confirmed that speculation did exist 
about the appointment of a new COAS. 
The candidate being mentioned was the < 
Director-General of the Inter-Services 
Intelligence (ISI), Lt. Gen. Khwaja 
Ziauddin. 

Two statements set the tone for the 
confrontation between the COAS and 
the Prime Minister. On September 13, 
former Foreign Secretary and “seaet 
diplomat” Niaz Nalk stated that Sharif 
had come to know about the intrusion in 
Kargil only on April 26; that is, the same 
day that the Government of India became 
aware of it. By doing this, Naik locked 
horns with Musharnff, who had stated on 
July 16 that “everyone was on board” the 
Kargil operation. Secondly, the United 
States warned on September 20 of a pos¬ 
sible Army coup in Pakistan if Kargil’s 
can of worms vms opened. 

While there is no definitive evidence i 
of how much the Prime Minister knew 
or did not know about Kar^, the fact 
remains dut hadhe been kept in the dark, 
aaion against Musharraf would have 




A face-off averted 




Nawaz Sharif avoids a confrontation with his Army chief over the Kargii issue by extending his term. 


been initiated much earlier. Further, ifhe 
was really unaware of it, then that would 
raise serious questions about who actual- 
ly takes decisions in Pakistan. In a situa¬ 
tion where Sharif has consolidated his 
power base and position, he would have 
hardly tolerated a suo motu initiative by 
the Army. 

While the debate on Kargii contin¬ 
ues, the fact remains that differences of 
opinion between Musharraf and the 
Prime Minister do exist. Needless to say, 
it is Kargii that was responsible for the 
souring of their relations. At best, the 
September 29 announcement will serve 
to improve them temporarily. 

Unlike his predecessor. General 
it lehangir Karamat, who resigned when he 
was a.sked to do so by Sharif in October 
1998, Musharraf made it clear that he 
would not be the “fall guy" for Kargii. 
Musharraf superseded two senior 
Generals on his way to becoming the 
COAS last year. Sharif presumably cho.se 
Musharraf for two reasons: he was a 
Mohajir, and he did not have a “base” in 
the largely Punjabi-Pathan Army. 

T he speculation of a possible “inter¬ 
vention” by the Army was triggered 
by the U.S. warning, which was a clear 
message to the khaki-clad armed forces 
against effecting any “extra-constitution¬ 
al change” in Pakistan. Washington’s 
statement followed meetings between the 
Prime Minister’s younger brother and 
“special envoy” Shahbaz Sharif (he is the 
Punjab Chief Minister) with U.S. 
Deputy Secretary of State Strobe Talbott. 
Yet it is not known why the U.S. issued 
the warning when it did. 

Writing about the tussle between 
Sharif and Musharraf, Ayaz Amir, a 
columnist for the newspaper Dawn, 
argued: 

“On the domestic front this is the first 
check Nawaz Sharif has received since the 
beginning of his tenure, fte had his way 
over the 13th Amendment which 
stripped the President of his powers to 
dismiss the National Assembly and 
I appoint the Service chiefi. He saw off 
‘ (Farooq) Leghari and Chief Justice Sajjad 
Ali Shah when the fight with the Supreme 
Court erupted in the latter haif,of 1997. 
General Jehangir Karamat left os Army 


chief when his statement 
in support of a National 
Security Council 
received wide publicity. 

But he has not been able 
to have his way in the pre¬ 
sent instance. This 
should act as a salutary 
check on Nawaz Sharif s 
marked preference for 
riding roughshod over 
everything. Provided of 
course that he has learnt 
his le.ssons. Otherwise 
there is likely to be more 
of the same. 

“It tan well be asked 
as to why the 
Government had to 
dither for so long before 
putting an end to the 
uncertainty clouding its 
relations with GHQ 
(General Headquarters, 

Rawalpindi)? But for the 
Government to have 
acted in a timely and sen¬ 
sible fashion would have 
been to betray its own 
hallowed style of work¬ 
ing. Right from the start 
this Government has dis¬ 
played an unquenchable 
desire to first manufac¬ 
ture a crisis and then, 
when the damage is truly advanced, to be 
struck by doubt and vacillation.” 

According to Ayaz Amir, the U.S. 
need not have issued the statement as no 
coup was being planned. 

ENERAL Musharraf and the Prime 
Minister may have agreed on an 
informal ceasefire for the present, but the 
tensions are &r from over. Already the 
Army chief has started expressing his 
views on the domestic situation; he has 
described the law and order situation as 
being bad and hoped that it will improve 
soon. 

On signing the Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty (CTBT), he has repeatedly 
stated that the decision should be taken 
in the best interests of the nation. Clearly, 
he would have expressed his opinion on 
the issue direedy to the civilian govern¬ 


ment. The COAS was 
quoted as saying, deny¬ 
ing that the Army was 
putting pressure on the 
government not to sign 
the CTBT: “No, there is 
no such pressure. But the 
armed forces strongly 
believe that the 
Government should take 
a decision about signing 
the Treaty in the best 
national interest.” 

Ruling out an 
inquiry into the Kargii 
events, the General told 
the media on September 
30 that the two meetings 
he had had with Shahbaz 
Sharif and Petroleum 
Minister Nisar Ali Khan 
were held in order to set¬ 
tle the modalities relating 
to the setting up of the 
office of Chairman of the 
JCSC. 

On the country’s 
economic situation, the 
General was quoted as 
saying: “There is a need 
to improve the econom¬ 
ic scenario and I hope the 
Government will do its 
best in this regard." 
Although he has not 
spoken about Pakistan’s relations with 
India in the post-Kargil phase, it would 
be interesting to see what, if any, is the 
public response to the resumption of dia¬ 
logue between New Delhi and 
Islamabad. With a new government 
assuming power in New Delhi, and with 
both Islamabad and New Delhi making 
the right noises about the resumption of 
dialogue, it is only a matter of time before 
the discussions resume. 

Given the Kargii experience, India 
will have to watch its step at every stage 
of the dialogue. The ground reality must 
necessarily govern the process. At least in 
the past Sharif has publicly stressed the 
need for a dialogue with India. For 
Pakistan essentially this means a dialogue 
to resolve the core issue of Kashmir while 
for India it has been a multi-faceted 
engagement. ■ 



Prime Minister Newaz Sharif. 



General Pervez Musharraf, 
the Chief of the Army Staff. 
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Iranian rumpus 

The conservatives and the reformers step up their confrontation. 


KESAVA MENON 

in Bahrain 

O VhR most of the Mtislim-majority 
belt in West Asia and North Adrica, 
the quest to build a civil society is being 
led by the adherents of Islamic move¬ 
ments. In Iran, where the Islamic move¬ 
ment reached its apogee, the building up 
of civic institutions is regarded as the nec¬ 
essary means whereby the clerical regime 
can be moderated. If the efforts now 
under way in Iran succeed, it might have 
just as profound an effect on West Asia 
and North Africa as the 1979 Islamic 
Revolution. 

Hojatolesslam Syed Mohammed 
Khatami became President of Iran two 
years ago with the promise that he would 
strive to build a civil society and establish 
the rule of law. In the context of the 
Iranian situation it was easy to interpret 
what this promise meant in concrete 
terms. The essence of the post-revolu¬ 
tionary Iranian situation was the concept 


that the state and society would be run 
according to Koranic principles and that 
acoregroup ofhelievers would define and 
apply these principles. Khatami, and the 
pro-reform faction of which he became 
the symbol, recognised that such a dis¬ 
pensation could not meet the people’s 
aspirations. They also recognised that 
those who had a vested interest in the 
given dispensation had multiple levers by 
which their control could be perpetuat¬ 
ed. 

Since Khatami and his supporters 
also believe in the broad ideals of the 
Revolution, they have no desire to over¬ 
throw It t« rote. A counter-revolutionaiy 
upsurge could also have unforeseeable 
consequences. Therefore, what Khatami 
and his followers chose in order to take 
Iran out of its predicament was that of 
calibrated reform. Since the entrenched 
conservatives had access to multiple levers 
to exert their power, the reform process 
could only progress if a multiplicity of 
civic institutions - the press, an impartial 
judiciary, students’ and women’s organ¬ 



isations, political panics and so on - 
were created or given fresh life. Once 
these institutions began to make an 
impact on Iranian society, all the institu¬ 
tions, old and new, could be confined to 
then legally defined spheres of activity - 
that IS, the whole system would operate 
under the rule of law. 

On the surface, such a reform process 
might not appear to be a very radical one 
since it does not envisage an overthrow 
of the existing order. Considering, how¬ 
ever, that the conservatives had a grip on 
almost every aspect of Iranian society - 
controlling everything from dress codes 
to strategic affairs - the Khatami exper¬ 
iment aims at wide-ranging emancipa¬ 
tion. If youth, student and women’s 
bodies, trade unions and chambers of 
commerce are able to establish their 
norms in their respective spheres on ratio¬ 
nal grounds and unclouded by theologi¬ 
cal considerations, then the sphere left to 
the clerical establishment would be a con¬ 
siderably circumscribed one. 

K hatami formally took up the 
office of President in August 1997 
and the two years since then have wit¬ 
nessed a spate of minor and major strug¬ 
gles between the conservatives and the 
reformers. Viewed incident by incident 
this has been a ding-dong struggle with 
one side or the other alternatively enjoy¬ 
ing supremacy. If a broad trend is con¬ 
sidered, however, it is possible to venture 
the assessment that the tide has run slow¬ 
ly but steadily in favour of the reformers. 
At every successive stage the conservatives 
have fought back from a more withdrawn 
position, and pro-reform elements have 
been able to widen steadily the envelope 
in respect of the issues they have chd- 
lenged. There is the alternative assess¬ 
ment that Khaouni and his cohorts are 
not able to keep pace with the subaltern 
pressure for reform, but at this stage that 
remains a hypothesis. 

One ironicjpdicator of the advances 
made in the reform process is provided 
by the fact that the conservatives have 
already resorted to the most powerful 
weapon in their rhetorical armoury. They 
have levelled the charge of blasphemy 






Students on the Teheran University campus. Students and youth In the country are 
determined to rotate in favour of the norms they prefer to live by. 


against two young playwrights who pub¬ 
lished a satirical piece in a students’ mag¬ 
azine. This satire is based on the familiar 
theme wherein a historic figure, in this 
case the Twelfth Imam of the Shia line, 
Mohammed al Muntazar, returns to 
earth only to find that those who mouth 
his words behave in manner directly con¬ 
tradictory to his preachings. The satire 
was directed at the conservatives, but in 
a peculiar twist conservative ideologues 
made out as if the play lampooned the 
Twelfth Imam, declared it a blasphemous 
act and demanded that the playwrights 
be sentenced to death. 

Iranian security services let it be 
known that they had already taken the 
two playwrights into custody and this was 
followed by another leak that a third per¬ 
son had also been arrested in this con- 
neaion. Then came the bomb-shell. 
Ayatollah Syed Ali Khamenei, the Wali 
Faqih (Supreme Religious Jurisconsult), 
chose the late Imam RuhoIIah 
Khomeini’s centenary celebrations as the 
occasion to make a pronouncement on 
the matter. The Supreme Leader, who is 
vested with powers vaster than 
Presidents, warned that hi^would not per¬ 
mit any “arbitrary, individual or overly 
emotional rcacdon* to the satire. News 
agencies Quoted Khamenei as saying; 
“Nobody nas the right to react on the 
basis of fnlinp and assume the ri^t to 
defend the values of Islam. I l^^alty and 
teli^usly forbid any act against the 
authors of the offence against the Twelfth 
Imam. It is down to the judiciaij^o exam¬ 


ine and assess the offence and to nobody 
else. I would like to warn the various 
political Actions against exploiting such 
topics for their own interests.” 

The immediate effect of Khamenei’s 
pronouncement is that the question of 
whether the playwrights committed blas¬ 
phemy will be examined strictly accord¬ 
ing to rules. Conservatives will not be able 
to run away with the trial and whip up 
emotions to discredit the entire reform 
process. Their campaign that such blas¬ 
phemous acts could only be committed 
because the reforms had prepared the 
conditions and that the reform process 
should therefore be reversed, has been 
killed off before it could get going. A more 
stunning blow to the conservatives has 
been dealt by the fact that when 
Khamenei chose to come out of the shad¬ 
ows he did not come out in their favour 
but against them. 

Till now most observers of the 
Iranian scene had believed, even in the 
absence of firm evidence, that Khamenei 
headed the conservative camp against 
Khatami's reformers. Khamenei has 
indeed spoken out against .some of 
Khatami’s initiatives, notably on rap¬ 
prochement with the West, but he has 
also backed the President on as many 
occasions. Since operations at the high¬ 
est echelons in Iran are not transparent, 
it is not possible to determine whether 
Khamenei and Khatami are working in 
tandem (in the “good cop, bad cop” for¬ 
mat) or have just worked out an accom- 
mo^don with each other. The texture of 


% their personal relations might not 
5 be very relevant if Khamenei has 
u recognised, as indeed he appears 
I to, that the reform agenda is nec- 
° essary and should be supported. 
A conclusion that the conser¬ 
vatives have been decisively 
defeated on the blasphemy issue 
and that this has provided the 
crucial breakthrough for the 
reform process is probably pre¬ 
mature. It would, however, be 
pertinent to make a sector-wise 
appraisal of the advances that 
have been made by the reformers. 
The one sector in which signifi¬ 
cant advances have been made is 
in the area of freedom of expres¬ 
sion. The fact that some young 
Iranians are now showing the 
temerity to question the religios¬ 
ity of the conservatives provides 
one benchmark. Another was 
provided by a newspaper called 
Neshat which challenged two 
very important tenets of the piost-revolu- 
tionaty scheme. 

In articles published in September, 
Neshat dared to challenge the omnipo¬ 
tence of the Wali Faqih. Ir also simulta¬ 
neously questioned the validity of the law 
of retribution (the provision in Islamic 
criminal jurisprudence that the victims of 
an aggression, and not the state, are the 
ones who can demand retribution on or 
recompense from the aggressor). Neshat, 
like a slew of other pro-reform newspa¬ 
pers, was shut down by the conservative- 
dominated courts which supervise press 
marters. But its publishers have chal¬ 
lenged the court ruling. Pro-reform news¬ 
papers shut down earlier have been very 
prompt in re-launching their publica¬ 
tions under new names, thus demon¬ 
strating that they are deriving so much 
support that they are not easily deterred 
by the conservatives. The uproar over the 
satirical play was closely followed by the 
closure of a publishing house, Narenj, 
which printed a book which Shia 
Muslims consider blasphemous to Shia 
Islam. According to an official at the 
Culture and Islamic Guidance Ministry, 
the book Divaruh-ye-Dowom (The 
Second Lunatic), written in a “cryptic 
style”, disparaged the Twelfth Imam, 
whose arri'^ is awaited by Shias. The case 
was sent to a State Publications Board for 
a final review. 

As can be seen ftom the episodes con¬ 
cerning blasphemy and the Neshat’s chal¬ 
lenge, the cotuts have been the main 
bastions of the conservatives’ fight-back. 




One blow had been "Jtruck for judicial B WORID AFFAIRS 
reform early in Khatami s term when the 
government ensured that the trial of the 
former Teheran Mayor (jholamhusvem 
Karbaschi was televised in its entirety At 
least for that one stand-out case, the gov¬ 
ernment ensiticd transparency in judicial 

proceedings In September, Khatami indoneslQ iTioves forword to Q lonQ-owaited presidential election 

took another major step towards judicial ^ 



reform when he appointed a moderate to 
head the judiciary following the retire- 
menr of a conservative incumbent 

I he new head of the judiciary was 
hardly able to gt t his act together when a 
conservative judge in the lower echelons 
threw down the gauntlet by proclaiming 
that he had sentenced to death four per¬ 
sons who were said to have been active in 
the student riots of July No one knew 
when these four had been arraigned, tried 
or sentenced and there are reports that the 
new head of the judiciary, Mahmoud 
Hashemi Shahroudi, had no knowledge 
of the trial 1 here have been no further 
developments on this issue after the ini¬ 
tial pronouncement, but it could provide 
the next arena for combat between the 
conservatives and reformers 

While judicial reforms are still in an 
early stage, Khatami and his associates 
have made progress in their efforts to 
introduce party-based politics into the 
Iranian system Several parties have been 
registered under a months-old law and 
even KJiamenei has acknowledged the 
existence of parties and the validity of the 
system when he referred to the existence 
of “factions" in his address at the cente¬ 
nary celebrations 1 he real test of whether 
a party-based political system has begun 
to take root in Iran will come in the par 
liamentaxy elections to be held in 
February next year 

Students and youth are already deter¬ 
mined to agitate in favour of the norms 
they prefer to live by The student riots 
in July in protest against the closure of a 
liberal newspaper was one instance An 
earlier one was the manner in which thou¬ 
sands of Iranian youth, including many 
young women, came out to greet the 
Iranian football team members when 
they returned after the last World Cup in 
which they beat the U.S team. The wild 
welcome given to the footballen was 
clearly in defiance of the conservatives. 

So far under Khatami’s dispensation 
the institutions of a civic society have 
slowly begun to emerge. If and when they 
begin to push back the bounds of con¬ 
st vative restraint they would begin a new 
ch pter in the politics of the Muslim 

414. ■ 


P.S. SURYANARAYAHA 

in Singapore 

B y design or otherwise, the latest visit 
to Jakarta by United States Defence 
Secretary William Cohen set the jugger¬ 
naut of democratic hopes and aspirations 
moving again in Indonesia By early 
October, Indonesia’s new People’s 
Consultative Assembly (MPR) had 
advanced the date of the country’s presi¬ 
dential election - the long-awaited defin¬ 
ing event in the country’s search for a new 
identity as a resurgent democracy The 
MPR IS the electoral college that choos¬ 
es the country’s highest constitutional 
office in a system of non-Gaullist execu¬ 
tive presidency with Indonesian charac¬ 
teristics 

In the run-up to the October 20 pres¬ 
idential election, leaders have begun to 
lobby for the support of the 700 mem¬ 
bers of the MPR The presidential aspi¬ 
rants were quick to acknowledge the 
significance of the election of Amien 


Rais, an Islamist leader with a modernist 
view about religion in politics, as the 
MPR’s presiding officer after a secret bal¬ 
lot on the night of October 3. The mes¬ 
sage was clear- the country, which is 
within striking distance of becoming the 
world’s third largest democracy after 
India and the U S , cannot do without 
“political Islam”. 

In practical terms, the election of 
Amicn Rais as Speaker or Chairman of 
the MPR could boost the presidential 
hopes of his ally, Abdurrahman Wahid, 
whose political dynamism has to be seen 
to be believed, especially in the light of 
the fact that he suffers from vision impair¬ 
ment brought on by a stroke As head of 
the Nahdlatul Ulema, an Islamist organ¬ 
isation which wields considerable influ¬ 
ence both within and without the 
political arena, Wahid said that he would 
be willing to stake his claim to the presi¬ 
dential office in the event of dissension, 
within the pro-democracy camp over the 
candidature of Megawati Sukarnoputri 
(It IS to be noted that Wahid made his 
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plans abundantly clear even before Amien 
Rais’ success on the floor of the MPR.) 
No less significant was Wah id’s sra temen t 
~ made shortly before the election to the 
chairmanship of the M PR was held - that 
the doctors treating him had indicated 
that he would soon make a total recovery 
and would be able to take part actively in 
politics. In his view, there is an urgent 
need to galvanise pro-democracy senti¬ 
ments and keep out the protagonists of 
the Suhaito era despite their attempts to 
mould themselves according to the 
changing political situation - a reference 
to the ruling Golkar Party and its presi¬ 
dential nominee B.J. Habibie, the incum¬ 
bent head of state. 

A ’l another level, Megawati, as leader 
of the party that secured the largest 
percentage of votes in the June 7 parlia¬ 
mentary elections, made no attempt to 
conceal her claim to the presidency. Her 
Indonesian Democratic Party of Struggle 
(PDI-P) did not secure the kind of par¬ 
liamentary majority that would have 
made her an automatic choice for the 
post. 

In spite of some reforms instituted in 
the Indonesian constitutional system, the 
electoral college for the presidency con¬ 
sists of nominated members of the MPR 
-who represent special interests, the mil¬ 
itary’s non-elective mandarins, regional 
power-brokers, and so on - besides the 
newly elected members of Parliament, 
known as the House of Representatives 
or DPR. This political ground reality is 
ipso facto a catalyst to gamesmanship. Not 
surprisingly, Megawati had discovered by 
early October that her presidential dream 
was under threat, given her relative inex¬ 
perience in politics and tendency to let 
events unfold instead of trying to shape 
them. 

For his pan, Gen. Wiranto, 
Indonesia’s military chief, has been 
watching the political scene closely, aided 
in some ways by his image as a democra¬ 
cy-friendly soldier, especially since the fell 
of Gen. Suhano from power in May 
1998. As a result, by the time the new 
MPR began its countdown to the presi¬ 
dential election, it became clear that the 
political battlelines for the contest could 
in some ways be determined by him. After 
all, the decisive role played by Wiranto in 
the high drama that led to Suharto’s exit 
from Rower is dready part of Indonesia’s 
(olitj^ folklore. 

It was in this milieu that Habibie, who 
su-oe^ded Suharto with Wiranto’s sup- 
poit, remained firm in his resolve to con- 



Megawatl Sukarnoputri, leader of the 
Indonesian Democratic Party of 
Struggle. 

test the presidential polls despite the feet 
that doubts were raised within his own 
party about whether he would, under such 
volatile circumstances, be suitable for the 
post. 

The political cross-currents were fur¬ 
ther complicated by the feil ure of some sec¬ 
tions of the Golkar Party and supporters of 
Megawati to strike an alliance during the 
eleaion of the Speaker and to split the 
Islamist political space represented by the 
“central axis” of Amien Rjais and Wahid. 



Amien Rale, the newly elected Speaker 
of the People’e Coneultatlve Aesemhly. 


I At the start of the presidential race, 
I while no one ruled out the eventual emer- 
I gence of Wiranto as a last-minute con- 
I sensus candidate, Habibie had other 
I plans. He portrayed himself as a leader 
5 who took ^1 the steps required to revive 
democracy. However, more controversial 
than this claim was his presidential act of 
granting United Narions-sponsored self- 
determination to the people of East 
Timor (see box). 

When the U.N.-mandated and 
Australia-led international force for East 
Timor, INTERFET, consolidated its 
security grip over that territory by early 
October after the Indonesian military 
made a parallel exit from there (except for 
a token presence, for technical reasons), 
many Indonesians viewed this as a 
denouement of Habibie’s misconstrued 
democratic impulse. They protested 
against Australia’s realpolitik U-turn in 
derecognising Jakarta’s mid-1970s 
annexation of East Timor and in ignor¬ 
ing Indonesian sensitivity by making 
haste to lead the INTERFET. 

It was under these circumstances that 
William Cohen visited Jakarta on 
September 30 after having more or less 
endorsed the “Howard Doctrine”, the 
1 latest affirmation by Australian Prime 
Minister John Howard that Canberra 
would henceforth play the role of a 
“deputy” to the U.S. military in the 
southern part of the Asia-Pacific region. 

n an attempt to overcome the 
■ Indonesians’ anger over the “Howard 
Doctrine”, Cohen told the country’s mil¬ 
itary and civilian leaders that their polit¬ 
ical and economic future would be 
determined by the U.S.-articulated inter¬ 
national perception of official Jakarta’s 
% responses to East Timor’s transition to an 
I independent state. Cohen spoke of “eco- 
I nomic consequences” and “diplomatic 
5 isolation” in the event of any mess-up in 
% East Timor. At the recent Auckland sum- 
i mit of the forum for Asia Pacific 
Economic Cooperation (APEC), U.S. 
President Bill Clinton spoke about the 
equal importance of East Timor’s transi¬ 
tion to independence and Indonesia’s 
own much larger march towards democ¬ 
racy. This was the same point that Cohen 
stressed on. It is anybody’s guess whedier 
the attempts to fine-tune Indonesia’s 
march towards democracy can be linked 
to Cohen’s Jakarta visit. When he was 
asked about this during a visit to 
Singapore on Oaober 2, Cohen avoided 
taking credit for the developments but 
stressra the merits of the message he had 
delivered. ■ 




■ WORLD AFFAIRS 


Air strikes against Chechnya 

Russia resorts to air strikes at military and economic targets of importance to the Islamic militias in Chechnya 
and plans to divide the republic and set up a security zone around the areas controlled by the militants. 


JOHN CHERIAN 


T) USSIAN jets pounded targets in the 
Xvbreakaway republic of Chechnya 
incessantly m the last week of September, 
and It was clear that Moscow wanted to 
deal firmly with the government in 
Grozny and with the Chechen warlords 
running rampant in the northern 
Caucasus The latest round of the con¬ 
flict started with an attempt by some 
Islamist militias based in Chechnya to 
move into neighbouring Dagestan and 
spread the message of secession After the 
militias were repulsed from Dagestan by 
Russian forces, a series of explosions 
rocked Moscow and other Russian cities 
and claimed the lives of more than ^00 
civilians Moscowwas quick to blame the 
bombings on the militants 

The refusal of the Chechen 
Government to condemn the Islamists 
for the bombings and the attempt to 


destabilise Dagestan gave Moscow an 
additional reason to recufy the constitu¬ 
tional aberration of an “independent” 
Chechnya within the Russian Federation 
Chechen President Aslan Maskhadov 
refused to condole with the families of the 
victims of bombings Maskhadov is con¬ 
sidered a moderate in the Chechen con¬ 
text, and his refusal to condemn the 
activities of the mihtias is dictated by 
political exigencies. He has only about 
6,000 armed presidential guards under 
his command while militant leaders such 
as Shamil Basayev and Khattab together 
have around 15,000 hardcore filters 
Moscow IS keeping ns lines of commu¬ 
nication with Maskhadov open As of 
now, he is the only Chechen leader of 
stature Moscow can do business with 
After the air strikes against targets of 
military and strategic importance to the 
militants, Moscow is preparing to send 
ground troops into the breakaway repub¬ 
lic Some Russian troops have already 


entered Chechen territory and captured 
villages about 15 km inside the border. 
But the emphasis is on air strikes: Russian 
authorities claim that they are following 
the ‘Kosovo scenario”, using high-prcci- 
sion weapons to minimise civilian casu¬ 
alties The Chechen Government has 
claimed that more than 100 civilians have 
been killed Russian jets are targeting 
industrial complexes, espeaally those m 
the petroleum sector, which generates 
revenue for the Chechen Republic 
According to Russian media reports, 
the air strikes have virtually destroyed the 
oil industry The Russian authorities say 
that the militants use revenues from the 
petroleum industry to purchase weapons 
and to maintain foreign mercenaries 
Having learnt its lessons during the full- 
scale war with the separatist forces 
between 1994 and 1996, in which an esti¬ 
mated 80,000 people died, the Russian 
Government now appears to be going in 
for a limited war with specific objectives 
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General Anatoli Sitnov 
said recently that the 
Army had enough 
resources for a ground 
operation. A full-scale 
attack on Grozny is 
unlikely. Instead, 

Russia will in all likeli¬ 
hood partition 

Chechnya, the Russian 
plan IS to occupy ini¬ 
tially the Hat areas of 
Chechnya, noith of the 
Terek river 

Russian military 
officials believe that vic- 
toiy was snatched from 
them in 1996. 

According to some of 
those who participated 
in the Chechen war, 
every time the Army 
was on the verge of 
establishing full control 
over the region, orders 
came from above either 
to withdraw or to stop 
fighting. Influential 
sections of the Army are 
once again for a military 
solution but the political leadership 
seems to be veering towards the idea of 
dividing Chechnya and forming a cordon 
samtatre around the area that is under the 
control of the separatists. Russian public 
opinion is solidly behind the govern¬ 
ment’s tough military stance. The aver¬ 
age Russian has supported the air strikes, 
for only Chechens are getting killed. An 
invasion, on the other hand, would result 
in the deaths of Russian soldiers too. One 
reason why Russia withdrew from 
Chechnya in 1996 was the high rate of 
death of conscripts, who were unprepared 
for the kind of vicious warfare resorted to 
by the militias. 

Another sign that Russia meant busi¬ 
ness this time was the announcement in 
early October that Moscow no longer 
adhered to the Khasavyurt peace agree¬ 
ment of 1996. The Russian Government 
has instead indicated that it will soon set 
up north of the Terek a Chechen gov¬ 
ernment comprising pro-Moscow 
deputies who were elected to the Chechen 
Parliament in February 1996. Russian 
Premier Vladimir Putin said recently that 
hc^ished to discuss the future of 
C (||j|^ya directly with the representa- 
t> es of the Chechen people. 

M eanwhile, Chechnya is all set 

for another war. The government 


has mobilised 30,000 reservists to defend 
the borders. The Russian Government 
and media allege that the Chechen gov¬ 
ernment IS recruiting mercenaries from 
Afghanistan and Iran. Shamil Basayev 
announced in Grozny recently that he 
was forming a “kamikaze” unit of400 to 
500 men “capable of fulfilling any, even 
the most complicated, task". For good 
measure, Russia has dragged the name of 
Osama bin Laden into the conflict. It 
suits the authorities to paint their mili¬ 
tary offensive as a war against Islamic mil¬ 
itants. The United States has, however, 
indicated to Moscow that it is against the 
use of excessive force against Chechnya. 

In their earlier fight for secession, the 
Chechens were helped by the U.S’ allies, 
including Turkey and Saudi Arabia. The 
Islamists, like their counterparts in 
Afghanistan, owe a lot to the W^est. But 
the Chechens’ military success in the 
mid-1990s was to a great extent facilitat¬ 
ed by the Russians themselves. The 
Chechens launched their secessionist bid 
with the aid of arms left behind by the 
Russian federal troops who fled from the 
territory in June 1992. According to the 
Russian newspaper Trud the Russian 
Army had left behind 42 tanks, 38 
infantry vehicles, 14 armoured personnel 
carriers and as many armoured vehicles 
of the landing troops, 31,738 assault 


5 rifles, 12,813 hand- 
1 guns, 1,021 grenade 
I launchers, several 
I dozen aircraft, and 
§ other military hard- 
I ware. 

The Russian 
media have reported 
that 50,000 Russian 
troops are already 
massed on the borders. 
However, Defence 
Minister Igor Sergeyev 
has said that there are 
several options and 
that the final choice 
will depend on the 
prevailing situation. 
“The aim of the 
ground operation,” 
the Minister said, “is 
to destroy the bandits 
and set up a security 
zone of adequate 
depth around 

Chechnya.” Defence 
analysts point out that 
it will be difficult to 
maintain 50,000 
troops in full fighting 
order at the border for long. They argue 
that a full-scale offensive would be less 
expensive. 

The conflict in the northern 
Caucasus is raising the political temper¬ 
ature in Russia. The maverick politician 
and former General, Alexander Lebed, 
has alleged that the explosions in Moscow 
were masterminded by certain elements 
in the Kremlin in order to torpedo the 
coming elections. Lebed, who was 
responsible for the 1996 peace pact, said 
that the bombs were planted by bandits 
and mercenaries (who have no national¬ 
ity) on orders from Moscow’s “federal 
structures”. 

Former Prime Minister Yevgeny 
Primakov, the most popular politician in 
Russia today, has criticised the offensive. 
The leader of the Fatherland-All Russian 
bloc said that such an operation could 
escalate into a fiill-scalc war. “The 
Chechnya question is to a large degree a 
Russian question because the arms which 
are being used by the fighters and the ter¬ 
rorists are solely Russian weapons,” he 
said. 

By early Qctober, 88,000 refugees 
from Chechnya had fled to Ingushetia to 
escape the bombing. Theexodus is bound 
to increase as the air raids continue and 
ground fighting escalates across the bor¬ 
ders. ■ 
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■ WORID AFFAIRS 


A nuclear accident in Japan 

A Japanese uranium-reprocessing plant spews radiation after a serious accident. 


HOWARD W. FRENCH 
JOHN NOBLE WILFORO 
MATTHEW L. WALD 


U NDER pressure from the manage¬ 
ment, workers at the nuclear plant 
in Tokaimura, 140 km northwest of 
Tokyo, reponedly skipped critical safety 
steps in order to increase the production 
of uranium fuel and provoked in the 
process the worst accident in the coun¬ 
try’s history of atomic energy in Japan. 
The accident, which took place on 
September 30, critically injured three 
workers and exposed 52 others to radia¬ 
tion. 

A report carried by the 
newspaper Asahi Shtmbun 
and attributed to police 
investigators contradicts 
assertions by officials of JCO 
Co., a subsidiary of the 
Sumitomo Metal Mining 
Co., and the operator of the 
plant that they had not 
encouraged production 
shortcuts. Initid reports 
appeared to blame negli¬ 
gence by the workers rather 
than a more systematic, com¬ 
pany-driven violation ofpro- 
cedures. The police have 
indicated that they will pur¬ 
sue criminal charges against 
the plant’s operators. The 
Chairman of the Nuclear 
Safety Commission, Kazuo 
Sato, announced on televi¬ 
sion that his agency would 
investigate whether there 
was “lax supervision by the 
central government.” 

- According to Asahi 
Shimbun, police investiga¬ 
tors said that “there seemed 
to be a complication within 
the company that forced the 
employees to hasten the pro- 
duaion of nuclear fuel.” 

Under normal circum¬ 
stances, the factory produces 
0.77 tonnes of purified, Tlw uranium 
highly enriched uianiumtri- taeeMmt 


oxide powder a day. 

If borne out, this report could add yet 
another devastating detail to a picture of 
a plant out of control. When the accident 
occurred, the workers were not only 
pouring uranium fuel from steel buckets 
with their hands rather than with mea¬ 
suring machines, but were using more 
than three times the appropriate concen¬ 
tration of the radioactive material. 

The workers are also known to have 
poured more than 35 pounds (about 16 
kg) of uranium fuel into a nitric acid solu¬ 
tion, instead of 5-2 pounds, which is the 
norm. This excess quantity triggered a 
chain reaction involving the fission of 




procMtlng plairt at Tokatmura, four (toys after tha 


nuclear materials. It was brought under 
control on October 1. 

The newspaper Yomiuri Shimbun 
quoted plant officials as sa)4ng that the 
accident occurred after procedures had 
been ignored for the second consecutive 
day, su^esting a broader pattern of pro¬ 
cedural infractions. 

Sumitomo Metal’s president was 
quoted by Maimcht Shimbun, another 
newspaper, as saying that they “never told 
JCO to increase fuel production.” 
Similarly, JCO officials blamed the acci¬ 
dent on “lack of sufficient expertise”. 
They denied that workers were asked to 
employ shortcuts but admitted that 
recently the plant feced 
5 intense competition from 
I foreign firms, notably from 
g Siemens AG, to supply fuel 
% to Japan’s nuclear power 


A t the time of the acci¬ 
dent, the plant was pro¬ 
ducing fuel for Japan’s 
controversial Joyo experi¬ 
mental fast-breeder nuclear 
reactor. Despite accidents, 
technical setbacks and inter¬ 
national expressions of con¬ 
cern about safety and nuclear 
proliferation, Japan has been 
developing fast-breeder 
technology for three 
decades. Fast-breeder reac¬ 
tors offer the promise of pro¬ 
ducing more plutonium 
than they consume, through 
processes that convert urani¬ 
um fuel into fissionable plu¬ 
tonium. 

Plutonium is the raw 
material used in most mod¬ 
ern nuclear-explosive 
devices. Although Japan has 
legally forsworn nuclear 
weapons, its neighbours - 
many of which were victims 
of its aggressive militaty 
expansionism earlier in the 
century - have often 
expres^ opposition to its 
handling of plutonium tech- 




nology, which easily lends itself to 
weapons building. 

There have been worries that such 
technology could be subject to terrorist 
attack or theft. An additional concern is 
that Japan’s nuclear industry is depen¬ 
dent on long-range, lightly guarded ship¬ 
ments, mostly to and from Europe, of 
highly fissionable materials needed for its 
power industry. 

But Japan, which is almost com¬ 
pletely dependent on imported oil and 
uranium for its energy needs, has firmly 
stayed the course of fast-breeder reactor 
development. The accident will bring 
renew^ pressure that the country recon¬ 
sider its nuclear power strategy. 

In the past, Japan has compounded 
nuclear accidents with slow and often 
misleading information. The confused 
emergency response has been matched by 
a political one, with rival agencies alter¬ 
nately seeking to dismiss concerns about 
the country’s vast nuclear energy pro¬ 
gramme, or calling for a sweeping re-eval¬ 
uation. 

The chief of the Natural Resources 
and Energy Agency, Hirobumi Kawano, 
ruled out the idea that an uncontrolled 
reaction could occur at a nuclear plant in 
Japan and told reponers that he did not 
intend to instruct power companies to re¬ 
examine their safety measures, the news 
agency Kyodo reported. 

A top official of the Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry, how¬ 
ever, said that the accident was serious 
enough to lead Japan to reconsider its 
nuclear power policy. 

I T is too early to determine what exaedy 
happened at the plant. Hans Meyer, a 
spokinman for the International Atomic 
Eo !tgy Agency (IAEA) in Vienna, said diat 
uranium involved wasfiomoreandwas 
'l^^ed in a chemical process. 


A worker of the nuclear plant beli^ shifteci to a hospital In MMo specialising In 
radiation sickness. 


Some experts said that if, as reponed, 
the tank was filled with uranium in the 
form of uranyl nitrate, this implied that 
the uranium came not from the ore but 
from uranium that was being reprocessed 
after a prior use. 

According to several reports, the ura¬ 
nium that was being reprocessed had 
been enriched to 19 per cent, meaning 
that 19 per cent of the atoms wire urani¬ 
um 233, the form that splits readily. 

A breeder reactor, a type intended to 
produce more fuel than it consumes, 
needs the richer form of uranium. But in 
most commercial reactors, ; uranium 
enrichment levels are 3 per cent to 5 per 
cent. The higher the enrichment, the less 
the uranium needed to form a critical 
mass, the minimum amount nieded for 
a chain reaction. 

Dr. Peter Parker, Professor at the 
Nuclear Structure Laboratory at Yale 
University, U.S., said that thej workers 
had apparendy been mixing tj>o much 
uranium in a small vessel. “Thatbiadethe 
density of the uranium so high that the 
neutrons didn’t get absorbed by the ocher 
material around,” he said. Thislled to an 
out-of-control reaction, according to 
him. I 

JAPAN operates about 51i nuclear 
J power plants. Tokaimura, aj town of 
about 33,000 residents, is home to more 
than a dozen nuclear-type plaints. The 
Tokaimura plant, whidi was completed 
in 1973 and whidi b^an commerdal 


operations nine years later, is the second 
Japanese ufanium-reprocessing plant to 
suffer a serious accident. The town was 
the site of Japan’s worst previous nuclear 
accident, which took place in 1997. In 
that incident, 37 workers were exposed 
to radiation after a fire in one of the plants 
was improperly extinguished it and 
caused a small explosion. That plant, of 
the state-run Nuclear Fuel Development 
Corporation, has been petitioning the 
government for permission to resume 
operations. Experts have speculated that 
as a result of the latest accident, the plant 
may never reopen. 

Japan, which has no crude oil of its 
own, pushed the development of nudear 
energy in the 1970s after a sharp rise in 
oil prices. The country is now dependent 
on nudear power for about one-third of 
its electridty needs, one of the highest 
ratios anywhere in the world. The fud 
generated at the JCO-operated plant is 
used in the nuclear reactors nearby. 

This familiarity with nudear power 
has not helped the country avoid acci¬ 
dents. In July, radiation estimated to be 
11,500 times higher than normal levels 
leaked out of faulty pipes in a reactor in 
Tsuruga, about 320 km west of Tokyo. 
Following the aeddent, a reaaor owned 
by the Japan Atomic Power Company 
was forced to slRit down; it had lost 51 
tonnes of its radioactive coolant. The 
Tsuru^ plant remains dosed for repairs. 

New York Times Seroiee 




■ HORID AFFAIRS 


A grand festival in China 

Celebrations to mark the 50th anniversary of the founding of the People's Republic of China get 
under way in China. --—- - - 


SETH FAISON 
ENTK ECKHOIM 

C HINA celebrated the 50th 
anniversary of Grmmunist 
rule on Oaober 1 with a nation¬ 
wide fesuval of patriotic pride that 
presented a seamless-looking dis¬ 
play of political unity and popular 
happiness. 

With a grand parade rolling 
into central Beijing, China’s lead¬ 
ers put together an event intend¬ 
ed to projea a jubilant 
manifestation of national strength 
and harmony. The parade was 
cheered on by hundr^ of thou¬ 
sands of onlookers. 

The celebration was so huge - ® 

with 500,000 participants - and 
was perceived by the authorities a* ****" 
so critically important that it 
became a significant political event 
in itself. President Jiang Zemin 
presided over the festivities, which 
might as well have been called 
“Jiang’s Show.” After months of 
groundwork, the parade crowned 
Jiang’s efforts to lift himself to the 
same historical plane as China’s j 
two great modern leaden, Mao 
Zedong an^l Deng Xiaoping. 

Among the 90 floats in the 
parade - a remarkable colleaion 
highlighting China’s achievements - were 
separate portraits of Mao, Deng and Jiang, 
the first time the current leader has been 




such a public way. 

Jiang stood alone in an open-backed 
limousine that reviewed a miles-long line 
of militaiy hardware. “Comrades, hello!” 
Jiang yell^ to the assembled troops, who 
included camouflage-giten-clad marines, 
blue-suited air force oflicers and militia 
women in red mini-skirted uniforms. “You 
are working hard!” Jiang said. 

On display at the parade were mobile 
short' and me^um-range ballistic missiles 
that are nearly impossibre to counter eflec- 
tiveiy. The parade also fiatured the recent¬ 
ly tened DF'31 intercontinedfai ballistic 


The graM parade at Tiananmen Square on October 1; (below) President Jiang Zemin 
(second rl^) and other top leaders, (from left) Vlce^resldent Hu JIntao, Premier Zhu 
Rongll and National People’s (km^eas Chairman U Peng, review the parade. 

i As he stepped to the rostrum at 
I Tiananmen, Jiang was clearly 
S meant to appear firmly in charge. 
I Alone among the top leaders, Jiang 
o wore a Mao suit. 

I October 1 will long be remem¬ 
bered in China for the day 50 years 
ago when Mao stood atop 
Tiananmen - the imperial Gate of 
Heavenly Peace - and proclaimed 
that the Chinese people had finally 
stood up, after decades of civil war 
and foreign invasion. The previous 
highlighting China’s achievements - were missile, which is capable of reaching pans major October 1 celebranon had been 
separate ponraitsofMao, Deng and Jiang, ' of the United States. Unlike China’s exist- sta^onthe35thanniversaty, in 1984,to 
the first time the current leader has been ing, vulnerable nuclear forces, this one can celebrate Deng’s rule and his programme 

placed on a par with his predecessors in 1 be moved about, lending it far greater pro- for economic growth; Oaober 1 was clear- 

I tection from a surprise attack. ly intended to mark Jiang’s turn in die top 

icked I “The military parade is intended to array. 

; line | show confidence and strength, especially “Afta 50 years of trials and tribula- 
ello!” ' domestically,” said 2^ang Yunding, direc- tions, all the people of the country must 

who tor of Asia-Pacific Smdies at the Chinese unite even more tightly around the Party 

tines, j Academy of Social Sciences. “It’s to give centre with Jiang i^min as its core,” said 

lilitia the people a sense that we have a new the Beijing Yotm Daily. 

“You j China, to let people fed proud of that.” In China’s media, the 50th anniversary 

Jonadian Pollack, a Chiiu specialist at has been an occasion to highlight the pos- 

obile I the Rand Corporation in California, said: itive aspects. “The course of 50 years of 

ssiles “The leadenhip wants CD signal that it’s not struggle tells us that only socialism can save 

dfoc- standing still and that it can display this Chi^” said the Communist Party news- 

cent- j prowess - at least as much to its own citi- paper Peoples Daily in an editorial. ■ 

ilistic < zens as to the world at large.” New York Times Service 


! tection from a surprise attack. 

I “The military parade is intended to 
I show confidence and strength, especially 
' domestically,” said 2yiang Yunding, direc¬ 
tor of Asia-Pacific Smdies at the Chinese 
j Academy of Social Sciences. “It’s to give 
the people a sense that we have a new 
j China, to let people fed proud of that.” 

Jonadian Pollack, a Chiiu specialist at 
! the Rand Corporation in California, said: 
“The leadenhip wants to signal that it’s not 
standing still and that it can display this 
prowess - at least as much to its own citi- 
< zens as to the world at large.” 





I WORLD AFFAIRS 


In cold blood 

After 50 years, the truth about a massacre committed by U.S. 
troops in Korea seeps out. 


and saved her life. 

The Rev. Moon Bae-gol, director of 
a group, the Committee to Stop Crime 
by the United States Military, t^lcd on 
the U.S. to prosecute the soldiers who 
took part in the massacre and to com¬ 
pensate the relatives of those who per¬ 
ished. He demanded that the South 


CALVIN SIMS 


F or decades, Jeon Eun-yong tried, 
with no success, to convince the 
United States and South Korean govern¬ 
ments that U.S. soldiers had fired at his 
wife, young children and hundreds of 
other civilians in 1950 during the early 
days of the Korean War. 

So when word broke in Seoul on 
October 1 that in an Associated Press arti¬ 
cle published that week former U.S. sol¬ 
diers spoke about the killings, neither his 
arthritis nor the heavy rains could keep 
Jeon, a 77-year-old retiree, from attend¬ 
ing a demonstration in front of the U.S. 
Army base at Yongsan, Korea. 

“You can’t begin to imagine the pain 
and anger 1 have felt all these years,” Jeon 
said, addressing a cheering crowd of 
about 50 protesters who chanted anti- 
American slogans and carried placards 
calling for justice. 

“Now that the facts have been estab¬ 
lished, I want an apology," jeon .said. “If 
America is to live up to its role as leading 
nation of the world, it must uphold the 
human rights of the survivors of the mas- 


Gun Ri said they had been ordered to fire 
on the refugees because their comman¬ 
ders believed that North Korean troops, 
disguised as pea.sants, had infiltrated a 
refugee column and were shooting at the 
Americans. 

Jeon, who became separated from his 
family as they fled the war’s early fight¬ 
ing, said that his .son and daughter, <^ed 
five and two, were killed by U.S. gunfire 
as they took cover with his wife under the 
bridge at No Gun Ri. Although his wife. 
Park Sun-yong, survived the attack, she 
was critically wounded. She was not at the 
protest but said from her home: “Now, 
some of the burden from 50 years of rage 
and sadness seems to be easing. Now I can 
die in peace. You see, my children’s lives 
were taken away so unjustly. They died 
such vicious deaths - their bodies were 
ripped apart right in front of my eyes. The 
U.S. Secretary of Defence can conduct all 
the investigations he wants to, but he’ll 
find that our memories of the event are 
still the same.” 

Park Sun-yong. now 73, said that she 
harbours no bitterness toward the U.S., 
noting that after the attack a U.S. medic 
discovered her bleeding and unconscious 


Korean government and Parliament form 
a special commission to investigate the 
incident. Sohn Woo-hyun, a Korean gov¬ 
ernment spokesman, said that the gov¬ 
ernment is currently gathering evidence 
on the attack. 

The protesters at the militaiy base said 
that violence by U.S. soldiers in South 
Korea is not just a thing of the past but con¬ 
tinues today. They said dozens of crimes, 
including murder, theft and assaults by 
U.S. soldiers, had gone unpunished in 
recent years. There arc more than 37,000 
U.S. troops based in South Korea. On a 
wall just outside the gate of the Yongsan 
Army Base, the protesters hung graphic 
posters ofbattcred South Koreans that they 
said were victims of violent crimes by U.S. 
military personnel. 

An Army base official claimed that 
the incidence of crimes committed by 
U.S. military personnel in Korea was no 
higher than in society at large. The offi- 
cid said that the protesters had held a 
weekly rally in front of the base for many 
years and that their claims of widespread 
military violence by U.S. soldiers in 
Korea were exaggerated. ■ 

New York Times Service 


sacre as well as the 
deceased.” 

Although small in num¬ 
ber, the protesters expressed 
the sentiments of many 
South Koreans, who sharply 
criticised the U.S. for long 
ignoring the claims of mas¬ 
sacre survivors and called on 
their own government to 
conduct an independent 
investigation. 

The Pentagon announ¬ 
ced that it would undertake 
a new and thorough inquiry 
into reports that U.S. sol¬ 
diers killed hundreds of 
refugees under a bridge near 
No Gun Ri in South Korea 
at the start of the war. That 


•nc'/ r investigation was 
pO'inptcd by the Associated 
Pk s article, in which some 
o% ^U.S. soldiers at No 



Ralativm of victlim gather under tlM railway brtdgt near Yoi^ilong when ibiMflcan troops 
opened fire on South Koreen ref hg ee s ln late Ju^r jJSO. 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 


Tasks of transformation 

The centrality of race in the South African system and society remains even under democratic rule, 
and a real change on this front will evidently take time. 


M.S. PRABHAKARA 

m Cape Town 

A ny political transition entails both 
continuity and change. This is so of 
transitions of the most uncompromis¬ 
ingly revolutionary kind as of those 
marked by negotiations and deals - not 
to speak of long-anticipated transitions 
such as the one from President Nelson 
Mandela to President Thabo Mbeki in 
South Africa. 

The completion of a hundred days of 
the Thabo Mbeki presidency has provid¬ 
ed the occasion for many analyses, each 
trying to discover and delineate the 
points of departure from the policies laid 
down in the first five years of democrat¬ 
ic government in the country. As always, 
implicit in such analyses is the conviction 
that the democratic credentials ofthe new 
President, who continues 
to be portrayed in the lib¬ 
eral English language 
print media as a secretive 
and vengeful Africanist, 
in sharp contrast to the 
suppos^y benevolent 
Mandela, are suspect. In 
this perspective, the jury is 
still out on Thabo Mbeki. 

This, despite the fact that 
throughout the Mandela 
presidency, Thabo Mbeki 
was closely involved in 
every aspect of the craft¬ 
ing and implementation 
of the policies of the gov¬ 
ernment and of the 
African National 

Congress (ANC). 

The Amdamental 
tasks facing the new gov¬ 
ernment remain substan¬ 
tially the same as faced by 
the first democratic gov¬ 
ernment; and arise out of 
the same history that the 

C ople of South Africa 
ve inherited. In the PrMMmtTM 
context of the immediate t 

and urgent needs of the 


people, these are: reduction in what is 
oddly described as ‘unacceptable levels of 
crime’ - as if there are or ought to be 
‘acceptable levels of crime’, and the relat¬ 
ed problem of corruption; economic 
growth and a more equitable distribution 
of the results thereof; creation of jobs to 
mitigate the problem of around 30 per 
cent unemployment, also causally relat¬ 
ed to the problem of crime; and service 
delivery - drinking water, electricity, 
housing, education, primary healthcare, 
social services. At a more fundamental 
level, and less easy to measure either in 
terms of its nature and magnitude or its 
implementation is the transformation, 
meaning the genuine deracialisation of 
South African society, going beyond the 
legal dismantling of apartheid laws struc¬ 
tures; and the entrenchment of a demo¬ 
cratic culture. 



PrMMmt Thabo MboM with Naiaon Mandela in Juno 1999. Tha 
lh|Mlamantat taaka ahaad of tha MbaM Oovanmiant mnaln 
aomaimt^ tha aamaaawatafacad by tha Mandate ate Un l a tiatlon. 


While all these arc inter-linked, the 
most serious task is the control of crime. 
Even for a society and a state long inured 
to cruelties and horrors, the recent inci¬ 
dent in Bez Valley in Johannesburg where 
a young woman was gang-raped over two 
days and, further, had her face disfigured 
by hot iron, presents moral and adminis¬ 
trative challenges with which it appears 
simply unable to cope. Crime, the one 
activity that has been totally deracialised, 
touches all, even the seemingly highly- 
placed and the powerful. Two Members 
of Parliament became victims recently. In 
the first case, the MP was shot in an appar¬ 
ent ‘car-jacking’ attempt. But he foiled 
the attempt by shooting back. (It is not 
uncommon for people to carry a person¬ 
al weapon.) In the second incident, 
another MP was a victim of car-jacking. 
Rape and murder, molestation of chiT- 
dren, murders on farms, 
** taxi wars, bank heists, 
§ unless involving high- 
Q profile victims or very 
I large sums and numbers 
^ of victims, have long 
ceased to be news. White- 
collar and commercial 
crime involving millions 
of rands, too, has ceased to 
be news. 

None of this is new. 
Nor is the problem in any 
way related to the onset of 
the democratic dispensa¬ 
tion. However, of late 
there is a growing percep¬ 
tion that the democratic 
and constitutional order is 
‘soft on crime’; and that 
by ftivouring the criminals 
it is viaimising the vic¬ 
tims of crime further. 
While this perception is 
widespread among the 
people, not all of them 
diehard supporters of the 
old order, there are other 
Thu nuances suggesting that 

some in authority too may 
ntetratlon. share such perceptions. 




Indeed, the government appears to have 
been cau^t in its own rhetoric of taking 
the hardest line on crime I he new 
Minister for Safety and Security, admir¬ 
ingly nicknamed by those seeking instant 
solutions as ‘Fix-it’ Steve Tshwete, has 
adopted a no-nonsenst, hands-on’ 
approach (the description is borrowed 
from media coverage of the Minister’s ini¬ 
tiatives) and lake the war to the criminals 
While such determination is welcome, 
rather more problematic is the apparent 
attempt to set links between crime and 
vagrancy, or crime and street trading, 
crime and shacks and other necessarily 
unattractive features of urban life, rein¬ 
forcing the worst middle class prejudices 
One such initiative that is fore 
doomed to fizzle out is the ongoing 
‘clean-up’ of the pavements of 
Johannesburg that are crowded by hawk¬ 
ers and vendors, to reclaim them for the 
use of pedestrians Such exercises arc 
planned for other cities as well There 
have been such initiatives earlier, with 
squatters evicted from lands they had ille¬ 
gally occupied protesting with futile rage 
or mutely watching the destruction of 
their hovels It is entirely possible that 
behind such squatters and street traders 
are organised rackets controlled by crim¬ 
inals But no one seems to consider 
whether such zealous initiatives which 
necessarily involve the destruction of the 
livelihood of many poor people, forcing 
them to take to crime and add to the 
already large number of criminals, are a 
realistic option to solve the very real 
problem of urban decay, especially in 
the city centres No one seems even to 
consider the factors and the motives that 
initially led to the abandonment of the 
city centre by business and industiy 
The approach is integrally related to 
the broader perspective on economic 
growth, employment and distribution 
adopted in mid-1996 - the so-called 
Gear (Growth, Employment and 
Redistribution) Although the bitter 
polemics surrounding Gear between the 
ANC and its allies in the tripartite 
alliance, the South African Communist 
Party (SACP) and Cosatu, during the last 
two years, which were openly manifest 
both at the ANC’s Mafikeng Conference 
in December 1997 and the SACP’s 
Congress in Johannesburg in June 1998, 
appear to be now muted, differences on 
micro-economic policy penist 

The recent strike action by 12 public 

i iok unions, not all of them afRliated to 
protesting against the govern- 
decision to break off negotiations 


on the annual demand for inflation- 
linked wage increases, is only one mani¬ 
festation of such differences The unions 
demanded an average increase of 7 3 per 
cent (with an additional one per cent for 
teachers) while the government would 
not resile from its offer of a 6 3 per cent 
increase 

However, the dispute goes beyond a 
difference over a one per cent gap The 
government simply could not afford to 
appear to be climbing down to the 
unions demands because of its convic¬ 
tion that only such a hardline attitude 
towards the unions would reassure the 
foreign investors’ - that amorphous and 
indefinable community which, despite all 
evidence to the contrary, is presumed to 
be anxious to bring in large investments 
into the country 

Underlying this approach is the con¬ 
viction that only large foreign invest¬ 
ments can ensure Grosvth, which in turn 
would generate Employment, which in 
turn would lead to Redistribution - 
together forming that near divine tri¬ 
umvirate of the policy anagramatiscd as 
Gear I his is a perspective with which the 
unions profoundly disagree both out of 
political conviction and as a matter of 
experience of what such a perspective has 
done to the economies of other countries 
that have followed such prescriptions 

Given Its near-total commitment to 
the orthodoxy of the market, the pro¬ 
gressive reduction of fiscal deficit and to 
the perfectly-balanced budget, it is 
unlikely that pressures from its allies in 
the tripartite alliance will lead to any basic 
changes in this commitment, though 
Cosatu general secretary Zwclinzima 
Vavi has said that Cosatu would throw its 
weight behind the public sector unions 
when they launch their strike action in 
November Equally, given the logic of the 
tripartite alliance and the fact that its his- i 
tone necessity is recognised on all sides, 
these confrontations, howsoever biaer, i 
are unlikely to lead to the break-up of the 
alliance For the government’s macro- 
economic policy 1 $ contested not merely 
by the Communists and the unions, it is 
an area of contestation within the ANC 
as well. 

Above all IS the complex task of trans-, 
formation Superfiaally one sees evidence I 
of transformation all around. Leaving J 
aside Parhament which since it became 
genuinely representanve reflects the eth- ^ 
me and ncal demography of the coun- | 
try, blacks are prominently present in 
many other structures and institutions, 
though some sectors such as banking, ^ 


I. KRiSHNAXtIMAt 

m 7%inii>ttncuU/uy}uram _ 

S EA'TED under a lif&size painting of 
MahattnaGandfai indie Durbar Hall 
of the State Secretariat in 
Tliiruvananthapuram, Wtimie 

Madikizda Mandela looked very much 
the siuvivDr tluu she is tod^ in W own 
country. 

“We know him as a man wearing 
the En^idi gpwit You remember him 
m the image of a frail old man wearing 
a loincloth and holdmg a walkirg stick. 
He is ours, as mudi as he is yours,” the 
unlikely guest in Kerala during this year’s 
Gandhi Jayano celebrauons, was 
tenuiKiinglndiansofMahatinaGandhi. 

Hie settii^ seemed tailor-made for 
die South African MP and president of 
the Women’s League of the African 
National Cong^ (ANCWL), whose 
bold and vitnolic leadership had tri- 
umplud over years of political and racial 
harassment, controversy and personal 
pain to ipake her a symbol m na- own 
right m the new Soudi Africa. 

“South Africa IS as much our home¬ 
land as it is yours. But there is very few 
of you there,” she said, (^leaking at a 
reception hosted Qlief MinisterE.K. 
Nayanar and his Cabinet colleagues and 
semor State officials lu the Secretariat. 

In many ways, Winnie Mandda’s 
comments during her three-day visit to 
Ketak last fortnight, ha first to India, 
to inaugurate the MiUcnnhim Fesdval (a 
four-month educational and cultural 
programme oiganised by die Kerala 
Chwhen’s Film Society), were reflec¬ 
tions on the role die played in defiance 
of the apartheid r^ime, ha M from the 
heights of popularity to contrpv^, 
censure and ijxitHiam, and tuaihclicad^ 


few herself in the new South Africa^ 
her divoKkfi»|tiNdscm.Miuid^ 
'^illhiii^ hfondda, who sMi oh oite 
OcxhsjM at the ctintte t^a^viihd^ 





I^om South AMca, |ith feeiing 


and had great respexx jfbr Gaatliuan ptin^ 
dpies.BatttreracmgovernineQthadtried 
to deal widi it'widi an iron hand. That was 
why the oounoy’s path tofimdomwasone 
of pain and violence. The ANC resorted 
to violence because peaceful means had 
taken it nowhere. Violence was the only 
language that theonemy undetstood, she 
said 

Speaking at die local Press Qub, she 
said that South Ainca was today reding 
under the after'cSrexs of aparthekL which 
had devastated the economy, “^lardieid 
was a veiy omensive system to maintain 
with its need for sa»rate insdmdons, 
schools forexample. Tnenewgovtinment 
inherited a legacy of extreme poverty and 
unemployment. The crisis in the gold 
market aim affected South Africa.” 

While seemingly concodir^ that she 
^ was not in the polidcal mainstream any¬ 
more) Winrue Mandela claimed that she 
condnued to rqiresent the voice of mil¬ 
lions of hUck south Africans vdio are yet 
to benefit from die countiy’s transidon to 
democruy. According to her, revoludon- 
aty sloguis alone could not hdp the new 
government bnd^ the fftp bttw^fon the 
poor and the rich. *One had to be realis- 
dcandpracdcaL TheANC had promised 
a million homes in five years, frw educa- 
don and health care - but it could not 
deliver because of die state in which the 
oounoy's econmny found its^ in.” She 


said diat %i^ Africa VMS therefore invit¬ 
ing mulddadonidi to irimtove its econo¬ 
my and ropric^ dre gap oenreen the rich 
aiu thepMr, toaearepbs ^ improve 
the lot of M people. 

Aaprdure to hhr, the iegaty of 
apartheid jwas a big gnlf between races of 
pe<^ m per oounny ahd there woiild he 
radal tendon in South Africa for a long 
time to come. Ityvsu not easy forthote who 


drop her surname ^lanskhi’, but that die 
people of South Africa wbuid not let her 
» do that “They want me 1o tfrop my 
maiden name instead.” the said. |Sie 
described her relations with h^tfodda as 
"good”, even though tho pacHwghat poti' 
ety of wUdi she wm part of maoe 
lore their individuality. Womatwereovta?- 
shadowed by duir hushandt. ^OOcutted 
to me that I have to bean incfrrithi^The 
polidcal worker that I pn toitf is |foc 
Mandela’s creation. I am'^a ^oduct uf the 


enjoyed pi hdl^ to rdinquifo than, hut 
die goven mem today dom not discrimi¬ 
nate betwieii its pet^e in terms of lan- 
gi^, nat onalityorrace. There is nosuch 
mmg as S( uth African fridians. There are 
only peop e of South Africa.” 

Wini lie Mandela spoke with no bit- 
temess bu with deep ei)|iod<»i on some of 


die contiwetsial chapters ofher life - die 
kidnappiiK artd murder of 14-year-old 
Srompie &ipei in die months before 
Ndson hiandela’s rel^ from prison, 
and her divorce from tjbe President, On 
the killing of Srompie she said that the 
midi hadlbeen estaiolished that a pcdke" 
informer had {dfied tbd child in order to 
tarnish the image of the ANC She said 
she was not aware c^any other aUe^uion 
against hef other dian dw die had fought 
me apardikd te^me physically and pout- 
icafiy, and she was never going to apolo- 
^focdiu. 

Winnie said in answa to a ciuestion 
that she would have vay much liked to 



woidd iove to be me.” ^ said At' ^ 
respeaed Mandela as a leader of me free- ‘ 
dom struggle, and he was indeed thi; 
bed of the South African strupjb. Bdt; it 
was Mandekwho should exfdam why their 
divorce had come about, she sakL 

Addresring separate audiences ift 
Thiruvanantha|Hitam, Winnie Mandela 
expressed her concern for issua of 
women's empowerment, crimes s^ainst 
women, unemployment, education, 
housing and die threat of Ac^tied, 
Inunune Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS) as 
a consequence of die erosion of culnffid 
values. She said that thoi^ she was 
impressed by Kerala’s aduevonems in din , 
matterofempowcringwomai,itwascIear« 
that India hadaiong way to go in this field 
even after so many years of fieedom. She 
said women ail over the Wodd freed sim¬ 
ilar problems. , 

At the Gandhi Jiyand celebndons 
organised by the KCFS and Asiane^ die 
told a gathering of childtai! "Do you 
know racism is? EX) you knciw how 
lucky you are? You have Mucatfon. You 
have freedom. In Soudi Africa, the ladst 
government had denied educadon to our 
children. We did not have even die ri^ 
to sit near a wdiite man. The colour of dw 
skin clecided vvhich schoed you wili stuefy 
in. Children were separated frtan thtir 
mothers. Thousands egmotfaert w ere seW 
to jail. We were not even alkiwed to tvafrtr 
fre^. Before 1990, twiuno^evensillo^ri?^ 
to leave the Coun^.TT^ia^ had cq^ 
siclered me as diefr ctMuny. ScKt^ A6 ks^ 
hkoiy was rewritod had 


desire h 
"Whem 


ifoifilhfjHstCbaidied 
dkr fin; time, 
iddn^psassiardeddie 


det^ k woi^fraMheai ifl JhSd conre to 
Indfr m feoeiM'dw snmid. Bdt 1 
a ptkdtter not get a paas- 





MflmlMfS of tlw Pm AMcantot Concreu of Azania, wtio were absorbed Into the South African 
National Defence Force, cany the coflln of Lt SIbusIso Madubela atthefkineral In Umtata In 
Eastern Cape on October 2. The massacre at the Tempe military base near Bloemfontein has 
trIgKareil a souMmenchtaig debate over the racial transfonnation of the SANDF. 


Swore their old APLA uni- 
I forms. Madubela may have 
n died in the course of com- 
I mining a crime (which dis- 
entided him to a military 
foneral); but for those who 
anended the funeral, he was 
‘a soldier, a hero’, one who 
“offered his life in the strug¬ 
gle i^nst the oppression of 
the black soldiers in 1 SA 
Battalion”. One of the 
reports on the funeral quot¬ 
ed a relative of Madubela as 
saying that she wished he had 
killed more whites. 

It would be facile to dis¬ 
miss such openly expressed 
hatred and bitterness as an 
aberration, related to the 
peculiar history and political 
pathology of the PAC. 
Indeed, political and army 
leaders have underplayed 
the all-too-evident racial 


advertising, mining and higher research 
institutions remain racially exclusive, with 
an insignificant black presence. The 
financial papers keep mentioning the 
increasing share of black-run companies 
in the market capitalisation of shares on 
the Johannesburg Stock Exchange. The 
Governor of the South African Reserve 
Bank, Tito Mboweni, is a veteran of the 
liberation struggle and a former Minister 
of Labour in the Mandela government. 
Society pages in the glossies now routine¬ 
ly cany pictures ofblack, upwardly mobile 
profmionals of both sexes, glowing with 
ood life and mingling with apparent con- 
dence with whites of their ilk. Black eco¬ 
nomic empowerment is a shrine at which 
everyone wants to worship, or at least 
make a genuilectoty gesture. Indeed, the 
rage now is African Renaissance, an idea 
and an objective enunciated by Thabo 
Mbcki and now taken over by others, 
some genuinely convinced and others 
simply on to a good thing. 

A nd yet, in the midst of this flower¬ 
ing ofblack self-confidence and pride 
and optimism, an incident like the one 
that occurred at the Tempe military base 
of 1 SA Battalion near Bloemfontein on 
September 16 jolts one to the harsh real¬ 
ities of South Africa. On that day. 
Lieutenant Sibusiso Madubela of the 
South African National Defence Force 
(SANOF) shot dead seven of his brother 
ofl'icei||uid soldiers, as well as a civilian, 
all v|m4 before he was himself shot dead. 
Sib il||^Madubela, needless to say, was 


black. He was part of the component of 
the A/anian People’s Liberation Army, 
the armed wing of the Pan Africanist 
Congress of A^nia, which had been 
absorbed into the SANDF. Similarly, 
components of the Umkhonto wcSizwc, 
the ANC’s armed wing, have been 
absorbed into the SANDF. This process 
was supposed to be part of the transfor¬ 
mation of the old South African Defence 
Force into the SANDF. 

The transformation of the defence 
forces, given their rigid and ordered cul¬ 
ture of discipline and obedience to 
authority, not to speak of the esprit de 
corps, should have been a relatively 
smooth afiPair. The latest incident and, 
even more so, its aftermath, shows how 
difficult and problematic the task is. The 
soldiers he killed were given military buri¬ 
als unless the family preferred otherwise. 
Madubela, evidently, could not qualify 
for such honours even though the PAC 
and his relatives requested for one. 

However, when the body was taken 
to Umtau in Eastern Cape for burial, 
about 40 fellow-soidieis from Tempe, all 
black, attended the funeral. They had 
been permitted to do so by the authori¬ 
ties on condidon that they did not wear 
their uniforms and did not carry 
weapons. Nevertheless, a salvo of shots 
was fired there. Present at the fimetal was 
the APIA’S former chief of operadons, 
Letlapa Mphahlele, who gave the order 
for a ‘ten shot salute’. Many of those 
attending the funeral, goii^ by the pic¬ 
tures that have appeared in the mt^. 


dimensions to the incident. While such 
caution is, perhaps necessary, the inci¬ 
dent only underlines the complexity of 
the task of transformation. Rumours 
and inspired leaks that the officer who 
had overstayed his leave had ‘gone 
berserk’ because his salary had been 
withheld, cannot explain the enormity 
of the outrage. Only less inadequate are 
other factors recounted by friends and 
relatives - that Madubela had been fre¬ 
quently ill-treated and marginalised, 
that he constantly felt diminished as a 
person and as a soldier by the dominant 
culture of the armed forces. 

What the incident does show is the 
centrality of race in South Africa. To 
argue that this should not be the case 
‘even five years after the democratic trans¬ 
formation’ is to be blind to reality. As in 
India where decades after caste has been 
‘abolished’ as a category in collection of 
census data, it remains a crucial social and 
economic indicator, so in South Africa 
where despite the dismantling of 
apartheid laws, race remains a crucial 
indicator. 

What should really disturb those 
committed to democratic transformation 
is Pot the persistent reality of race as a fac¬ 
tor afiFecdng every area of economy and 
society, or an allied ‘re-tacialisation’ of 
South Africair society, but that there 
seems to be a deliberate shift from die per¬ 
spective of a genuindly non-radal demo¬ 
cratic South Africa, a defining fixture of 
the ideology of the liberation movements 
to creeping muld-radalism. ■ 




■ CONSERVATION 


The Silent Valley story 

The Kerala Forest Department documents in a lavish commemorative volume the natural wonders of 
the Silent Valley and the campaigns that helped preserve them. 
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I T ts agony, having to leave the warm | 
comfort ofthe sleeping bag before day- “ 
break and face the damp chill of the for¬ 
est, but a sharp tap on my shoulder tells 
me this IS no time to tarry Wild Life 
Warden K V Uthaman is already 
putting on his jungle boots His locd 
“watcher” has located a nest of the 
Malabar whisding thrush a few hundred 
metres from where we are camping at 
Sairandhri, in the heart of the Silent 
Valley Thete is no time to lose 

Ever since the science teacher in the 
upcountty school I attended described 
the bird, also known as the “idle school¬ 
boy” because of its boyish whistling 
notes, and pointed out the colour plate 
in his tattered copy of Salim All’s Book of 
Indian Birds, it was my ambition to hear 
the bird in its natural habitat, the rain¬ 
forests of Malabar But I have been 


unlucky on every earlier visit Now, as we 
slide down the rain-washed rocks to the 
bed of the Kunthipuzha, the deafening 
sound of a monsoon waterfell drowns out 
all conversauon The nest is in a crevice 


Silent Vnlley NatJonal Pnrk^ 
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The sheer variety of mammals and arboreal animals present In the Silent Valley Is Impressive. A bull gaur; a tiger; 
the IhNvtalied macaque; a tusker In musth; a Jun|0e cat. 


on a dizzy ledge, overhanging the river 
bank - and it will take a better climber 
than I to get anywhere near it. 

But I don’t have to. Day breaks as we 
wade along the river bank, and suddenly 
a loud musical whisding call, astonish¬ 
ingly human-like, pierces the air above 
the roar of the water. It is a delectable 
sound, wonh waiting half a lifetime to 
hear, and I am lucky to catch it on my 
fifth trip in 10 years to the Silent Valley. 
To cap a glorious day, we see the male 
thrush, a flash of cobalt blue, as it whizzes 
out of the nest in quest of food. 

Visitors to the Silent Valley, which 


possibly represents India’s most precious 
environmental heritage, usually go back 
with a fund of fond memories. 
“Snakewallah” Romulus Whitaker 
remembers a speckled cobra he was try¬ 
ing to photograph dart straight at him, 
only to slide between his legs into the 
bushes behind. Naturalists V.S. Vijayan 
and M. Balakrishnan, who carried out the 
first systematic scientific survey of the 
Silent Valley in 1977, said recently that 
they had less to fear from the forest’s four- 
le^ed denizens - the wild boar, the leop¬ 
ard, the panther and so on - than from 
the employees of the Kerala State 


Electricity Board who are posted to deal 
with “intruders” when there was consid¬ 
erable conflict between the Board and 
environmentalists who opposed the pro¬ 
posal to build a hydroelectric project in 
rhe Silent Valley. They travelled by day 
wearing mundu and vest, and ate rice 
gruel, in order to merge with the local 
population. Suresh Elamon, the wildlife 
photographer, trekked for weeks on end 
on the fringes of the Valley, trying to 
catch a glimpse of the rarest of rare but¬ 
terflies: the Travancore Evening Brown, 
which was last sighted in 1930 and is 
thought to be extinct. Elamon rediscov¬ 
ered the butterfly in 1993 in the Periyar 
Tiger Reserve. Does it occur in the Silent 
Valley? He is searching. 

The saga of Silent Valley is made up 
of such individual quests, which have 
helped preserve this unique crucible of 
nature virtually intact. The annals of 
environment conservation efforts are 
replete with many a cause celebre - har¬ 
rowing tales of destruction, sometimes 
prevented. Tehri, Narmada, Kai^... we 
have no dearth of them. The truly impres¬ 
sive success story comes but rarely; the 
Silent Valley is one such. 

T)ROMPTED by the widespread intcr- 
X est shown bf>conservationists during 
a seminar organised to mark the first 
decennial of die Silent Valley National 
Park in 1995, the Kerala Forest 
Department broi^t out in the second 
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week of October an anthology ol ^8 arti¬ 
cles, which together record the history of 
the Silent Valley, the struggle by non- 

f ;overnmental organisations (NGOs) in 
ndia and abroad to save it from being 
overwhelmed by a hydcl project, its 
regeneration in a period of a decade as a 
protected national park, together with a 
hard core ofauthontativedocumentation 
by naturalists and scientists on the 
Valley’s unique flora and fauna. Silent 
Valley Whispers of Reason (Editors. T.M 
Manoharan, S D Biju, T S. Nayar and 
P S Easa, published hy the Kerala Forest 
Department, Vazhuthacaud, 


Thtruvananthapuram; pages 421+XVII, | 
Rs 1,200) also brine together half a | 
dozen Kerala-based photographers whose | 
painstaking work over many treks has | 
helped capture the essence of what the 
Silent Valley holds, through stunning 
portfolios of colour photographs. Its 
sponsorship by the State Government 
notwithstanding, it is no mere sarkan 
tome: the editors wisely recognise that the 
core contributions to knowledge about 
the Silent Valley have come from “out¬ 
siders” and have invited them to narrate 
their experiences The mix of the anec¬ 
dotal and the coldly scientific in the same 
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volume might appear odd but it works 
because the subject is all-encompassing. 
The clinically exact documentation of 
every sub-species of wildlife will be use¬ 
ful to naturalists, while the more person¬ 
al reminiscences of those who were 
involved in the “Monkeys or Man” 
debate concerning the valley will provide 
the human touch for more casud read- 


An •vMgrean patch. A total of 124 apocloa of vaacular oplphytoa, wMcfi ineliido 
•nim and fom alUoa and orcMtfa, have boon obaorvod at the SHont ¥alloy. 


E ven with a major hydel scheme like 
Idukki already committed, Kerala’s 
northern districts faced a bleak power sce¬ 
nario in the late 1960s. The rarge of the 
Kunthipuzha as it tumbled down the 
Western Ghats to Mannarkkad, before 
joining the Bharatfaapuzha, seemed an 
ideal location fora dam. The Silent Valley 
was a dense tableland of tropical ever- 
gmn forest, approximately 90 square 
Imometres in area and hemmed in on all 





dL /flffMrt/MSfflunron//. The praMncd of this ram plant hm was 

reconled as early as In 1848. 

2. Acanthephiplum Ucolor. This orchid, which flowers In May-June, 

Is found elsewhere only in South India and Sri Lanka. 

3,4. The Araceae family, an Important natural group of the mono 
cotyledons. Is well represented In the Silent Vidley. Arttaema 
laBohanauttll (Inflorescence with white and green^ped spathe) 
and Ariaaama InehanauHII (Inflorescence with white and purple 
striped spathe) are endemic to the Western Qhats. 

6. DandroMum aquaum. Some 17 species and two subspecies of 
this genus occur In the Western Qhats. 

8. Ariaaama tortuoaum, yet another flowering plant. 

7. The leaves of Osbeckia, green whan tender, rad when mature. 

8. Amorphophallua bultriar. The genera of Araceae, the Arum family, 

Is well represented In the Silent Valley. 

sides by the steep hills of the Nilgiri die south-west monsoon is at its 
ranges. The Kunthipuzha traversed it peak. Temperatures were rarely 
from north to south, descending 1,500 above the lower 20s, and 6* or 7* C 
metres m the process. It rained here inthewintermonthswasquitecom- 
almost throughout the year, often record- mon.Thesheer inaccessibility ofthe 
ing over 3,0W mm of aximtal rainfall, valley preserved ir from human 
with nearly 900 mm in July alone vdien incursion for over half a century 
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A blue mormon, the aecond iaigest butterfly In South India, sharing a meal at a dropping site with a blue bottle; a damselfly 
male; the tinkling frog; the Malabar gilding frog, whose gotfle eyes bulge out at night for better sight. 


after the British rulers of Malabar noti¬ 
fied it as a reserve forest in 1914. The suit¬ 
ability of the valley for a hydel project vras 
one of the worst kept secrets of British 
India - but survey parties penetrated the 
jungle only in the 1950s. Finally, m 
February 1973, the Planning 
Commission approved a 240 MW Silent 
Valley Hydro Electric Project, with an 
initial outlay of Rs.25 crores. Those were 
days of ecological naivete: it was only a 
year since Indira Gandhi had articulated 
at the Stockholm Conference the devel¬ 
oping world’s special concern for the 
environment. 

But if government agencies were 
ignorant of what the Silent Valley held, 
individual naturalists, especially 
botanists and zoologists from colleges in 
northern Kerala, who had been treldcing 
the valley for years in search of rare spec¬ 
imens, were appalled at the develop¬ 
ments. Around them grew the 
spontaneous moves to ‘Save the Silent 
Valley’. M.K. Prasad, a botany lecturer in 
Kozhikode, as the convener of the 
Environmental Brigade of the Kerala 
Sastra Sahitya Parishad (KSSP), brought 
the organisation into the campaign. Dr. 


S. Sathis Chandran Nair and Prof. M.P. 
Parameswaran carried the messi^e across 
the State’s borders to scientific societies 
in Chennai. Malayalam ()oet 
Sugathakumari, inspired by some of the 
KSSP’s pamphlets, led a parallel move¬ 
ment among Kerala’s literati, which soon 
attracted well-known figures including 
writers such as Vaikkom Mohammed 
Ba.sheer, O.N.V. Kurup, N.V. Krishna 
Warrior and Dr. Sukumar Azhikode. As 
both Prasad and Sugathakumari recall in 
their contributions, the Silent Valley 
'samrakshana (protection) campaign 
spread rapidly largely owing to the 
involvement of an academic-literary 
combine. Meanwhile, nature-lovers out¬ 
side the State were networked - Dr. 
Salim Ali and Dr. Zafar Futehally from 
Mumbai, Dr. Madhav Gadgil; and M.A. 
Parthasarathy of the World Wide Fund 
for Nature-India (WWF-I) from 
Bangalore, and Romulus Whitaker from 
Chennai. They helped add a naopn^ 
(and soon ^erwards interni|||lmai) 
dimension to the issue. Flooded with 
telegrams from nature-lovers and inter¬ 
national organisations such as the 
International Union for the 


\ 


Conservation of Nature and Natural 
Resources (lUCN) and the WWF, and 
buoyed by a helpful on-the-spot study by 
the Principal Secretary in the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Dr. M.S. Swaminathan, 
Indira Gandhi took the political route out 
of this potential development versus envi¬ 
ronment crisis: she appointed a commit¬ 
tee, headed by Prof. M.G.K. Menon, 
Secretary, Department of Science and 
Technology, to carry out an appraisal of 
the issues involved. 

Whispers of Reason includes the rem¬ 
iniscences of both Swaminathan and 
M.G.K. Menon and describes the nebu¬ 
lous fate of the valley following the swift 
political changes in New Delhi (the gov¬ 
ernments of Morarji Desai, Charan Singh 
and Indira Gandhi, which came in quick 
succession, had to take decisions on the 
valley in less than two years). T.M. 
Manoharan, the book’s main editor, who 
is the Managing Director of the Kerala 
Forest Development Corporation, was 
the Divisional Fbrest Officer in charge of 
the area that encompassed the valley dur¬ 
ing those troubled days. He was known 
to be sympathetic to dl eflbrts at saving 
the valley, though the Forest 
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A pmtatomld bug with burnish^ gold armour and pearly eggs; a scaietiy-scala portrait of a southern green Hzaid; a young 
King cobra with Its distinctive yellowish-white bands on a dark body, and a large-eyed bronzeback tree snake. 


Department’s stance was officially neu¬ 
tral. 

Meanwhile, the Save Silent Valley 
campaigners took their struggle to the 
courts (arguing the landmark suit filed by 
Joseph John on behalf ofthe Kochi-based 
“Friends of Trees” was K. Sukumaran, 
now a retired judge of the Kerala and 
Bombay High Courts). The legal route, 
however, failed. 

Indira Gandhi chose to read in the 
M.G.K. Menon Report, which was pre¬ 
sented in 1983, a clear message against 
the hydel scheme. In a swift order, the 
State Government was asked to call off 
the project and declare the valley a nation¬ 
al park. Indira Gandhi, who took the cru- 
cid administrative decision, did not live 
to sec the latter part of the order imple¬ 
mented. The national park was formally 
inaugurated by Rajiv Gandhi in 
September 1985. Like the multiple 
accounts of the same crime in Kurosawa’s 
Rashoman, the recollections of these 
events by those who helped make them 
are sometimes self-seeking and the dates 
and other Actual details are often repeti¬ 
tive or at variance witli one another. The 
editors explain that they chofe to retain 


these angularities in order that the book 
would reflect authentic documentation. 

A fter the ‘Storm over the Silent 
Valley’ had blown over, a decade of 
intensive stock-taking was launched. 
Many institutions led by the Kerala 
Forest Research Institute (KFRI) got 
down to documenting the heritage of the 
valley in detail. In the process, they help 
debunk many myths: 

* Contrary to the belief that the 
Indian peninsula is poor in orchid wealth, 
with only a couple of dozen varieties, 
botanist K.S. Manila! says that the Silent 
Valley harbours at least 108 varieties, 
many of them spectacularly large. In his 
article on ‘Orchids of the Silent Valley’, 
C. Sathish Kumar of the Tropical 
Botanical Garden and Research Institute 
(TBGRI) nearThiruvananthapuram lists 
every one of these species. Some, like the 
bicolour Acanthephippium, are found 
only in South India and Sri Lanka. 

★ That Silent Valley is a repository of 
medicinal plants is brought out in the 
review by Sathish Kumar alongwith P. 
Pushpangadan, Direaor of the National 
Botanical Research Institute (NBRI) in 


Lucknow. Nearly 80 per cent of the drugs 
listed in standard pharmacopoeias and 66 
per cent of the spices and aromatic plants 
used the world over are found in India. 
The Silent Valley is a valuable source of 
some important genetic variants. At least 
21 flowering plants discovered in the val¬ 
ley are new to science, the authors report. 
The TBGRI is currently using tissue cul¬ 
ture techniques to multiply some hybrid 
orchid varieties. 

The 21 plants unique to the Silent 
Valley arc described and illustrated by 
S.D. Biju (who is the production editor 
of the book). His search took him back 
in time over a century, to accounts by 
Robert Wight, surgeon and botanist, 
who was the first foreigner to traverse 
the valley. Between 1840 and 1853, 
Wight published six volumes of his 
records, entitled leonespiantamm Indiae 
onentalis, documented in over 2,000 
plates drawn by two Indian artists. 
Others who recorded the unique flora 
included W.G. Mclvor (he created the 
Ooty Botanical Gardens). After 
Independence, the Botanical Survey of 
India led efforts to collate information 
on the valley. Several people, including 
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A total of 211 tpoclea of birds have been recorded In the Valley. Thirty of them are rare. The elusive tiger (Malay) bittern and 
Ceylon frogmouth are two such; the crested serpent eagle. 


Professors B.K. Nayar and K.S. Manila! 
of Calicut University, helped publish 
detailed documents on the flora. Biju’s 
paper provides an interesting account of 
his discovery: his search took him to the 
Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew in 
Ix)ndon. There he found Wight’s orig¬ 
inal sample of the rare Impatiens 
munromi. The plant was not seen there¬ 
after, not until Biju located it in 1997 
in all its blazing pink at Sispara, on the 
northern edge of the valley, where 
Wight had first sighted it in 1883. 

Another interesting fact revealed in 
the book is the existence in the valley of 
wild varieties of nearly 120 crops. 
Sheltered from pesticides, fertilizers and 
other artificial substances, these varieties 
have evolved new and robust strains, say 
K.S. Velayudhan and his colleagues from 
the National Bureau of Plant Genetic 
Resources. They have made a special 
study of the valley’s “wild relatives” of 
pepper and plead for the establishment of 
a gene sanctuary for these wild strains 
here, just as the Garo Hills in northeast¬ 
ern India have been declared a gene sanc¬ 
tuary for citrus. 

R egular surveys by the Forest 
Department and some of its spon¬ 
sored students have established that the 
valley's animal population has thrived in 
the years since it was notified as a nation¬ 
al park. The valley’s most famous resi¬ 
dent, the lion-tailed macaque, according 
^ to the KFRI estimates, now have around 
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275 members spread out in 14 troops 
(1996 figures), and an abundance of their 
favourite food, the fruit of the Cullmia 
exariUata tree, has ensured that they do 
not migrate. 

Larger mammals - the elephant, the 
tiger, the leopard, the sloth bear and the 
wild boar - are also reported on the 
fringes and in the adjacent forests. The 
dense vegetation does not support many 
of these animals in the core of the val¬ 
ley, where lesser carnivores such as the 
civet, the jungle cat and the mongoose 
thrive. 



'When it comes to birds, the book 
dramatic the wonder that is the valley, 
by allowing P.K. Uthaman, Field 
Publicity Officer by job title and 
ornithologist by inclination, to recall his 
special connection with the valley. With 
the aid of a set of stunning photographs 
Uthaman describes his quest to capture 
the nesting of the rare Malay bittern, the 
shy Peninsular bay owl resting among 
reeds, the crested serpent eagle on a dead¬ 
ly diving mission... Mere listing of species 
cannot substitute such painstaking 
efforts. But R. Sugathan’s precise listing 
of the valley’s avifauna, 211 bird species 
and their current status, is a valuable 
record and reflects years of research. 
George Mathew’s study of the butterflies 
and moths, admits that his records, 
detailed as they are, only scratch the sur¬ 
face. 

Census results such as these give the 
book value and weight. They also high¬ 
light one feet: the Sflent Valley holds on 
to its own. In its cool dark embrace, a 
variety of wildlife thrive unseen and often 
unknown to humankind. Some animals 
are so small or so scarce that the only evi¬ 
dence of their occurrence is the presence 
of traces of their droppings. 

Will the Travancorc Evening Brown 
flutter again? Does the valley shelter that 
rare owl, the Qeylon frogmouth? Is this 
the last home of the Mal^ar civet? One 
does not know, but one hopes that they 
will be rediscovered in the silence of the 
valley. ■ 
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■ THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


An anatomical point 


WILLIAM SAFIRE 


A FULL-PAGE colour advertisement 
in respectable newspapers for the 
movie American Beauty zeroed in on a 
female abdomen. Staring out at the read¬ 
er, like the inescapable single eye of a 
Cyclops, was the model’s umbilicus. 

Showing that portion of the anato¬ 
my was not in bad taste because umbili- 
ct are omnipresent these days. Fashion 
models sashay down the midway wi ih the 
smooth flesh of their flat stomachs 
proudly exposed, and nubile shoppers 
parade through malls with breezes caus¬ 
ing goose bumps on their midsections. 
And at the centre of attention is the 
rounded depression, or the sometimes 
slight protuberance, the dialectical syn¬ 
onymy of which we examine today. 

We’re talking bellybuttons, the focus 
of feshion at the fin de millenaire. A post¬ 
monokini shock was needed. If the dis¬ 
play of nipples no longer tKCillated, 
designers asked one another, could the 
showing of bottoms be far behind? But 
when even the thong lost its shock value, 
fashion’s eye landed on the centre of it 
all. 

“Between the emotion and the 
response,” wrote the poet, “Falls the 
Shadow.” Between the halterznd the hip- 
hugger, or between the cropped top and 
the low-slung pants. Falls the Navel. 

The Romans called the point at 
which the cord connecting the foetus 
with the placenta was cut and tied off 
the umbilictis, from umbo, “knob, pro¬ 
jection.” Speakers of Old High German 
and Old English preferred a Greek root, 
omphalos, which led to nabalo and 
nafila, and then popped up in 
Shakespeare as “he unseamed him from 
the naue to the chops,” and developed 
into Sir Thomas Browne’s 1646 obser¬ 
vation, “The use of the NaveU is to con¬ 
tinue the infant into the mother.” From 
there to James Russell Lowell’s 1873 
poetry: “He lifted not his eyes from off 
nis novel s mystic knot.” 

That notion of self-absorption was 
picked up by the playwright Eugene 
O’Neill: “I 1^ a mental view of him 
r^aiding his navel ftenziedly- by the 
hour,” andby the 1966: 


“One sits in a New York traffic jam, con¬ 
templating, as it were, the city’s navel." 
Those who do this religiously arc called 
omphalopsychic, from a sect of quietists 
who induced hypnotic trances by gazing 
at their navels. 

T oday, many continue the intro¬ 
spective study. “Bellybuttons - there 
are two kinds,” said a character in the 
1973 Odd Couple, “the kind that go in 
and the kind that go out. I want an outid. 
No, no! I wantan But today, many 
more of us are contemplating the navels 
of other people, forcing synonymists to 
consider the varied nomenclature. 

Belly button was first noted by John 
Bartlett in the 1877 edition of his 
Dictionary of Americanisms. Rudyard 
Kipling liked that noun in 1934, scorn¬ 
ing fights with those “who do not come 
up to your bellybutton.” 

Although Aldous Huxley preferred 
tummy-button, J.B. Priestley in 1946 
minted a nice trope with this sign of 
stomach-tightened nervousness: “with 
your bellybutton knockin’ against your 
backbone.” (It’s two words in Merriam- 
Webster, one word in Webster’s New 
World. I go with the analogy of bellyache, 
not belly dancer) 

Dialect-delighting Americans, how¬ 
ever, have worked out a variety of names 
for the same anatomical place. Thanks to 
the editors of the Dictionary of American 
Regional English (now hard at work at 
the University of Wisconsin at Madison 
on their fourth volume, covering the let¬ 
ters P to S), we can examine a few answers 
to their Question X34/1, “What are some 
other names and nicknames for the 
navetr 

One-eyed Mabel was one response, 
probably derived from the popular nabel, 
a variant of navel recalling the Old High 
German nabalo. Button and buttonhole 
were frequent choices, and a fair sam¬ 
pling called it a beUy-hole. Chicken butt 
and chicken peck were noted. Those inter¬ 
ested in content preferred lint-catcher, 
lint-getter and lint-strainer. Perhaps a 
Greek influence can be found in one 
respondent's oompaUkis and several piko 
answers. The midriff midrash includes 
the Yiddish pupik. 

Many responses to DARE’s survey 


began with the word where. In the South, 
it was where the Yankee shot you-, in the 
West, where the Indians shot you, and 
across the country, where I got shot in the 
war. Two interviewees eschewed the vio¬ 
lent gunfire-bullet-hole metaphor and 
replied with the less bellicose where you 
got htt with a pick. 

A UTHORSofhistorical fiction worry 
/Xabout anachronism. “And now the 
clock strikes one,” says Dromio of 
Syracuse, but it was a Shakespearean 
comedy of error. Mechanical clocks, not 
invented until the 14th century, were not 
available in ancient Ephesus. 

I had the same problem writing a 
novel set in Federal period, and won¬ 
dered what phrase a man of that era 
would have used for what we now call 
hush money. (Turns out Thomas 
Jefferson used the words hush money in a 
letter, nearly a century after Steele and 
Swift.) 

Thus It was when I came to the word 
Chtcom in Seymour Topping’s Peking 
Letter, a riveting novel of the Chinese 
civil war, 1 wondered: was that word - a 
portmanteau of “Chinese Communist” - 
in use in the late 1940s? 

The earliest citation in the OED is 
1966; the Random House Historical 
Dictionary of American Slang found a 
1964 use by Robin Moore in his novel 
The Green Berets. So 1 called Top, a long¬ 
time New York T/ww colleague and now 
administrator of the Pulitzer Prizes, and 
put it to him. He was the Associated Press 
correspondent in Peking (now spelled 
Beijing) reporting on that war; was the 
word in use at the time? 

“You bet it was, and it was no dero¬ 
gation,” he recalled. “The truce teams of 
our Military Advisory Group referred to 
the Nationalist Chinese as the Nats and 
the Communist Chinese as the Chicoms. 

1 can hear it now - The Chicoms took 
Mukden, and the Nats didn’t put up 
much of a fight.’” 

Such is the value to political etymol¬ 
ogy of the historical novel. Years from 
now, our descendants will be reading dra¬ 
mas about the struggle between today’s 
ChicomsmA their rivals on politically free 
Taiwan, the Chidems. ■ 

New York Times Service 





■ BOOKS 


Reforms as ideology 


^JURIEN 

India in the Era of Economic Reforms 
edited by Jeffrey D. Sachs, Ashutosh 
Varshney and Nirupam Bajpai; Oxford 
University Press, New Delhi, 1999; pages 
312, Rs. 525. 

T his volume is based on the deliber¬ 
ations of a conference on India’s eco¬ 
nomic reforms held at Harvard 
University in December 1996. While 
there have been many assc.ssments of the 
reforms by Indian and foreign scholars 
during the past few years, practically all 
of them have concentrated on the eco¬ 
nomic aspects. This book’s attempt to go 
beyond economics and to relate the 
reforms to the political processes makes 
it of special interest. 

For this reason, I shall only briefly com¬ 
ment on the economic issues dealt with in 
the volume although five of the eight chap¬ 
ters (including the Introduction) are on 
economic aspects. Montek S. Ahluwalia’s 
chapter making an overall appraisal of the 
reforms is quite comprehensive. So is the 
chapter on fiscal policy by Nirupam Bajpai 
and Jeffrey Sachs. There is some overlap¬ 
ping in these two chapters dealing primar¬ 
ily with macro-economic aspects. Ashok 
Kotwal and Bharat Ramaswami consider 
the impact of the reforms on sericulture 
and the mral economy. The central argu¬ 
ment is that liberalisation of trade can lead 
to diversification of the rural economy and 
to an increase in the demand for labour and 
thus to raising of rural incomes. The chap¬ 
ter on labour gives an account of the struc¬ 
ture of the labour market but relies on the 
experiences of other countries to speculate 
on what is likely to happen in India. 

The chapter on exports deserves spe¬ 
cial mention because it deals with three 
of India’s leading export industries - dia¬ 
mond cutting, garments and software. In 
the case of diamond cutting and polish¬ 
ing, the paper shows how the industry is 
coming under the grip of the interna¬ 
tional diamond cartel, De Beers, and its 
common maiketing agency, the Central 
Selling Organisation that control the sup¬ 
ply of gems. India’s many small diamond- 
.HHtl^ing establishments have to deal 
> lljl^esc global giants. Garment exports 


INDIA 
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come under the Multi-Fibre Agreement 
which restricts garment imports by quo¬ 
tas in the U.S., Canadian and West 
European markets. And the software 
industry has to reckon with the fact that 
while its performance has been very sat- 
isfectoty, its export performance depends 
on the fact that the skilled labour it 
requires is much cheaper in India than in 
the countrie.s it is exporting to, but it is 
likely to be outdone by Russia and China 
where skilled labour is even cheaper. 
'These cases show some of the parameters 
on which actual market performance 
depends. 

While the papers on the economic 
facets of reform deal with many aspeas 
(most of them quite familiar by now), 
some issues that they do not touch may be 
worth noting. Practically 
all the papers admit that 
the proximate back¬ 
ground to the reforms was 
the balance of payments 
crisis of 1991. It is shown 
that the opening up of the 
economy and the flow of 
foreign capital that fol¬ 
lowed resolved the crisis 
fiiirly soon, but there is no 
discussion of the manner 
in which the external cri¬ 
sis is linked to the internal 
reform measures insisted 
upon, such as the reduc¬ 
tion in the fiscal deficit. 

Second, while it is clearly shown that the 
reduction in the fiscal deficit when it was 
achieved was done by drastically reducing 
the government’s capital expenditure, 
there is virtually no discussion about the 
impact of this measure on the develop¬ 
ment of infrastructure on which market 
performance critically depends. Third, the 
papers written before 1996 did not antic¬ 
ipate the industrial recession that set in 
I^rly soon afterwards, and even 
Ahluwalia’s paper written after 1996 and 
dealing with statistical material up to 
1998-99 does not deal with that problem, 
a rather uncomfortable one to those who 
are mainly interested in pushing the 
reforms. 

N OW on the two papers dealing with 
politics. The late Myron Weiner 
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examines the role of State governments 
in the implementation of the economic 
reforms. Overlooking the fact that when 
the reforms were launched in 1991 it was 
a decision taken entirely by the central 
government and that many crucial 
aspects of reforms were thus suddenly 
thrust upon the State governments, the 
author provides three reasons for the tar¬ 
diness of the States in implementing the 
reforms. One reason is that State politi¬ 
cal leaders have short time horizons and 
in the debate on reforms the short-term 
drawbacks and losses of reforms get 
greater attention than the long-term 
advantages. Secondly, many organised 
interests opposed to one or other aspect 
of economic reforms have considerable 
clout at the State level. And thirdly, politi- 
cians and officids in the 
States are more reluc¬ 
tant than others to give 
up the patronage and 
rents that are acquired 
through the regulatory 
system. 

What I consider the 
lead paper in the vol¬ 
ume, Ashutosh 

Varshney’s examination 
of “elite politics” and 
“mass politics” in the 
context of economic 
reforms, deals more 
elaborately with the role 
of politics and ideology 
in the implementation of reforms. The 
macro aspects of reforms - devaluation of 
the currency, restructuring of public 
finance and capital markets, liberalisation 
of the trade regime and so on - are elitist 
in nature. According to the author, the 
discussions on these aspects are “confined 
to the English langu^e newspapers, the 
country’s graduates, the discourses on the 
Internet, the Bombay stock market and 
Delhi’s India International Centre and its 
economic ministries”. They hardly enter 
into mass politics where the issues are 
either emotional ones such as religion, 
caste and ethniqtyordown-to-earth mat¬ 
ters such as prices, employment and job 
security. The issue of economic reforms 
hardly ever penetrates mass politics. 

Varshney is of the view that the 
peripheral rde of reforms in mass politia 


can go to the advant^e of reformers. He 
uses this observation to explain one of the 
paradoxes in the recent Indian political 
scene in relation to economic reforms. 
How did P. V. Narasimha Rao, heading 
k a minority government, succeed in 
putting through radical economic 
reform, while Rajiv Gandhi, with a mas¬ 
sive majority in Parliament, was forced to 
go slow with his modest reform pro¬ 
gramme? And the answer? “Economic 
liberalisation became a victim of its splen¬ 
did solitude on the political agenda in 
1985-86. In 1991, economic reforms 
were crowded out of mass politics by 
issues that aroused greater passion and 
anxiety about the nation. Because they 
were crowded out, reforms could go as far 
as they did.” 

It would appear that between the 
time Varshncy wrote his paper for the 
Harvard conference and became a mem¬ 
ber of the team that wrote the 
Introduction to the conference volume, 
1 fhere was something of a change in per¬ 
ception. In the paper the position was that 
where mass politics is concerned with 
emotive issues, elitist bureaucrats can suc¬ 
cessfully implement economic reforms; a 
rather different position is taken in the 
Introduction. “There has been an absence 
of ideological thrust in India’s reform 
programme, which is arguably one of the 
causes behind the moderate speed of post 
-1991 reforms ... Political leaders and 
panics are implemenring reforms, but 
not making clear ideological arguments 
in favour of reforms... Economic reforms 
are yet to be boldly presented on the ide¬ 
ological platform of political parties. 
They arc yet to be made into the centre¬ 
piece of electoral campaigns.” 

TYTHAT accounts for this change in 
W perception? It may be recalled that 
(most of) the papers for the Harvard con¬ 
ference were prepared while the eco¬ 
nomic reforms of the Narasimha Rao 
government were making progress, and 
^e Introduction was prepared perhaps 
early in 1999, by which time there was 
concern that the reforms were beginning 
to stall. The cheer leaders of reform, 
therefore, must adapt themselves to the 
new reality. They arc concerned that in 
the parliamentary elections of 1996 and 
1998 economic reforms did not receive 
adequate attention and the ideological 
support they deserve. The Congress 
party, they say, did not turn its econom¬ 
ic policy breakthrou^ into a theme for 
electoral campaigns in 1996 and 1998. 
And the BJP, in spite of its traiditional 


support for freer internal business and 
trade, also failed to canvass for a more 
market-driven economy. This theme had 
become the new slogan for the authors 
that they boldly state: “In the 1998 elec¬ 
tion manifestos of the BJP and Congress 
considerable space was given to econom¬ 
ic policy but the electoral battle was over 
whether Sonia Gandhi, the ace cam¬ 
paigner of the Congress party, was an 
Italian or an Indian ...” 

That Sonia Gandhi played a relative¬ 
ly minor role in the parliamentary elec¬ 
tions of 1998 (and that the question of 
her nationality was not a major issue then) 
would have made no difference to the 
argument because the approach of the 
authors to economic reforms is essential¬ 
ly ideological. They are convinced that a 
greater role for the market in an econo¬ 
my will lead to more competition, more 
efficiency and more growth and that these 
will be beneficial to all, at least in the long 
run. That the restructuring of the econ¬ 
omy in this manner will adversely affect 
the lives and livelihoods of millions of 
people, those least likely to be able to face 
such problems, appears to be of no con¬ 
cern to the authors. 

True, they concede that “deeper and 
quicker reforms in India will require not 
only assuming, but also demonstrating, 
that they are positively linked to mass 
welfare.” If they had taken this serious¬ 
ly, though, the themes discussed in the 
book and the facts assembled and 
analysed would have been different. 
They would have also noticed that the 
masses arc not ignorant of and indiffer¬ 
ent to reforms. They would have noticed 
too that while the masses do not enter 
into academic discussions about eco¬ 
nomic reforms, they do react to how the 
reforms are being implemented. They 
would have observed that in the elec¬ 
tions to the State Assemblies held in 
1994-95 and in the parliamentary elec¬ 
tions of 1996 the masses punished the 
Congress party for the adverse effect the 
reforms had on them though the reforms 
had opened up a richer and more varied 
life to the elites. And that even the BJP 
faced the wrath of the masses in the 
Assembly elections of late 1998 because 
that party’s economic policies had 
resulted in an exceptionally high price of 
onions! 

The feet is that economic reforms 
have entered very much into the real pol¬ 
itics of India, but perhaps in a manner 
that elites and ideologues do not approve 
of because they do not understand the 
logic and langu:^ of the masses. ■ 
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■ BOOKS 


Biography or historical fiction? 


CHRISTOPHER LEHMANN HAUPT 


Dutch: A Memoir of Ronald Reagan by 
Edmund Morris; Random House, 
September 1999; pages 874, $35. 

I T comes as a shock at first, on page nine 
of hdniund Morris’ long-awaited 
Dutih A Memoir of Ronald Reagan you 
read, in a chapter called “The Land of 
Lost Things’’, that the author was born 
111 the American Midwest on August 9, 
1912. 

This would make him 87, which docs 
not square with the Edmund Morris we 
know from the book’s publicity materi¬ 
al, who IS much younger, was born m 
South Africa and could therefore not have 
had the American parents he gives him¬ 
self in the text, even looinoting them as 
being cited in several reference works. 

On closer inspection you realise that 
Morris is coyly telling you that he is fab¬ 
ricating, when he writes of his birth that 
it “mote or less coincided with the arche¬ 
ological furore over Piltdown Man, while 
other scientists were finding that genes 
could be lined up along a chromosome.” 
He continues; “Who knows, the latter 
discovery may prove as fraudulent as the 
former. The past is delusion, the future 
illusion; one locates one’s centre where 
one can. (Or in cases such as that of 
Reagan's, where one wishes.)” 

So why, you find yourself asking, 
should you believe any previously unre- 
ported details in this authorised biogra¬ 
phy, the first one ever written by someone 
invited to observe a sitting President? 
What is the difference between Dutch 
and, say, Oliver Stone’s film J.F.K. or Joe 
McGinniss’ The Last Brother, a biography 
of Senator Edward M. Kennedy? V^y 
should Morris’ memoir not be treated as 
historical fiction? 

But as you read on - and such is the 
force and fascination of Morris’ narrative 
that you cannot help reading on - you 
begin to sec the benefits of his highly 
unorthodox technique, which turns out 
to bq a conjoining of invention and real- 

‘ty- \ 

,Since Morris’ partly fictional persona 
wal^i^n only a year later than Reagan 
andinp^scd paths with him at various 


points in their early careers, the author 
can make use of directly contemporane¬ 
ous commentary instead of having to 
resort to speculative “must haves” and 
“may wells”. 

The fluidity of the resulting view¬ 
points frees Morris to liven up his narra¬ 
tive with the devices of oral and 
documentary history, employing dia¬ 
logues, interviews, film scenarios, episto¬ 
lary sections and so forth. 

For instance, as a schoolmate of 
Reagan’s at Eureka College, he reviews his 
subject’s first known stage 
role, the shepherd Thyrsis in _ 

Edna St. Vincent Millay’s | | ^ 

verse drama Aria da Capo, I ^ 
which, prophetically, cen- > «. 

tres on the building of an K ONALI 
artificial wall between two 
friends, although not until 
57 years later would 
President Reagan say, in 
Berlin, “Mr. Gorbachev, 
tear down this wall.” 
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F inally, Moms’ inven¬ 
tions lend at least the first Fdniur 

half of Dutch a faint air of - 

make- believe, which seems entirely fitting 
for Reagan’s rise to prominence. (In a bril¬ 
liant description of his first film role, as the 
radio broadcaster Andy McCaine in Love 
Is on the Air, it is difficult to tell for a while 
whether what he is describing is the movie 
or Reagan’s experience.) 

One might of course dismiss Morris’ 
technique as committing the fallacy ofimi- 
tative form, matching an artificial narra¬ 
tive with an unauthentic subjea. But some 
would argue that Reagan’s rise to fame was 
the contradiction of that fallacy. 

Above all Morris seems at pains to 
animate a life that in an earlier treatment, 
that of Reagan’s autobiography. An 
American Life, produced what Morris 
himself calls “the most boring book of its 
kind since Herbert Hoover’s Challenge to 
LtbertyT 

Certainly Dutch is very far from bor¬ 
ing. As gossip it hypnotises: Morris has 
come up with the ultimate “Hi, I’m 
Ronald Reagan, who are you?” anecdote 
when he tells how Reagan failed to recog¬ 
nise his own son Michael at his high 
school commencement. Treating sudi 




delicate issues as Reagan’s shift to the 
right politically, his conduct during the 
Red-hunting era in Hollywood, his rela¬ 
tions with his wives, Jane Wyman and 
Nancy Davis, and the dating of his 
decline into senescence, the book man¬ 
ages to be both balanced and sensitive. 

In its coverage o^the Reagan presi¬ 
dency It makes an often-told tale exciting 
and at times even inspiring, particularly 
in its vivid accounts of the various sum¬ 
mit conferences with Soviet leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev. Couldn’t all this 
have been accomplished 
~~~ _ without Morris’ narrative 

1 I .| 1 ^ abracadabra? Perhaps, but 

1 y L4. L w XX I can think of few con- 

> ventional political biogra- 

> RE At ; AN phics that bring their 

subjects’ pasts so richly 
alive 

Had Morris used a 
more conventional form, 
one finds it hard to imag¬ 
ine how he could have so 
effectively evolved his 
narrative voice from the 
[fMoriu wise-cracking irreverence 

-of the narrator’s youth to 

the stunned admiration of his maturer 
years. (Here he undetectably slows his 
aging process, turns himself into the mid¬ 
dle-aged Edmund Morris we recognise 
from the voice of his prize-winning biog¬ 
raphy, The Rise of Theodore Roosevelt, and 
thereby provides internal evidence of his 
deception, which he nowhere mentions 
overtly.) 

I S Dutch then finally flawed by Morris’ 
technique? To judge from the book’s 
extensive notes, it in no way distorts the 
record of Reagan’s life, only the view¬ 
point from which it is told. It is difficult 
to approve the technique in theoiy, in less 
skilled hands it will doubdess prove a dis¬ 
aster. But it certainly succeeds in this case. 
So call Dutch a literary work instead of a 
biography. But does Dutch finally pene¬ 
trate the mystery of Ronald Reagan, 
explain the calculated spontaneity, the 
cold warmth, die absent presence? No, 
yet in passage after passage it certainly 
captures the paradoxes he comprised. J ust 
one example of many. ■ 
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■ BOOKS 


On work as human condition 


EDWARD ROTHSTEIN 


The Oxford Book of Work edited by 
Keith Thomas: Oxford University Press, 
1999; pages 618, $35. 

T he word for “work” in French - tra¬ 
vail - is derived from the Latin 
trepalium, an instrument of torture. And 
is there any doubt that in the course of 
the nasty, brutish and short lives of 
humankind, work has often been indis¬ 
tinguishable from torture? But the word 
“labour” derives from the Old French 
word labeur, meaning “ploughing”, an 
activity that, however difficult, is also a 
1 declaration of victory over natural forces. 
Ploughing cultivates: it reflects a plan; it 
organises both time and space; it creates 
culture. And is there any doubt, that work 
also has this quality? If work is, as we now 
commonly say, “dehumanising”, it is also 
distinctly and deeply human. 

There may be no reconciliation 
between work as torture and work as cul¬ 
tivation, judging from The Oxford Book 
of Work, a massive anthology of writings 
compiled by Keith Thomas, the presi¬ 
dent of Corpus Christi College of 
Oxford. “What a dreary subject!” he 
recalls his friends saying when he 
announced his ambitions to gather liter¬ 
ary and historical material on the theme 
of work. But also, in all its contradictions 
and variety, what an astonishing one. 

Once the subject is unleashed, it 
seems to have no bounds. Mark Twain’s 
Tom Satvyer teases his friends into trad¬ 
ing their most cherished trinkets for the 
ri^t to whitewash his fence. Tolstoy’s 
Levin, b^inning to doubt the founda¬ 
tions of his urban life, works with the 
peasants in the fields. A professional 
sword swallower in 1850 recalls how he 
began at his trade, forcing the first stick 
down his throat into his stomach, possi¬ 
ble to grow rich.” 

LaTOur also regularly inspires advice. 
An Egyptian homily from the I4th cen¬ 
tury B.C. warns the reader about the host 
of tribulations facing the mason, the pr- 
dener, the weaver and the bird-catener, 
only to offer a rather questionable occu- 
patidnal tecommendation: “See, there’s 
no profession without a bo$s,/Except for 


j. 



the scribe; he is the boss.” A more realis¬ 
tic homily of corporate efficiency appears 
in the familiar law formulated by C. 
Nonheote Parkinson in 1958: “Work 
expands so as to fill the time available for 
its completion.” 

It also expands under contemplation. 
In 1980, the British government listed 
23,000 different occupations, Walt 
Whitman celebrated manual labour in 
cascading lists: “leather-dressing, coach¬ 
making, boiler-making, rope-twisting, 
distilling, sign-painting, 
lime-burning, cotton¬ 
picking... ” But there are 
also the horrors of such 
manual labours as those 
of the “ftir-pullers” of 
London. 

S O what is one to make 
of this anthology’s 
phantasmagoric mixture 
of wit and witness? Some 
attempt is made to 
organise the selections in 
grand thematic cate¬ 
gories, like “The Primal 
Curse,” “Compensations 
and Rewards,” or 
“Women’s Work and Child Labour.” 
But the organisation is often arbitrary, 
and within each category the sequence is 
neither chronological nor clearly themat¬ 
ic. And why should the reader have to do 
the work of turning the pages to find its 
author and date when that information 
should precede each selection? It also 
would have been helpful to limit the 
number of repetitious examples in favour 
of more expansive selections from 
Dickens, Dreiser, Hardy or Zola. It 
might even have been useful to have a sec¬ 
tion on the history of labour unions, or 
one on the philosophy of work, in which 
Hobbes, Marx and more recent econo¬ 
mists and political thinkers could have 
outlined contrasting interpretations of 
labour and its discontents. 

But in his brief introduction, 
Thomas provides some hints about what 
sort of shape might be given to a history 
ofwork, asubject that has inspired a small 
academic industry in recent years. The 
abstract concept of work, he points out, 
is a modem one. In the pre-modern 


world, slaves and prisoners often made up 
the bulk of workers; labour was also asso¬ 
ciated with particular classes. Until 
labour became a “commodity”, as 
Hobbes put it, and was traded for wages, 
it hardly seemed worth analysing in itself. 
It was simply a condition of lire, having 
all the natural force of God’s punishment 
of Adam in Eden. 

T he anthology’s .selections show, 
though, just how important a trans¬ 
formation took place in 
the 19th century. 
Factories and coal mines 
are horrifically 

described in novels; the 
hypocrisies of the office 
are skewered. Marx 
placed the experience of 
work at the centre of 
human consciousness; 
Engels considered 

labour an evolutionary 
shaper of the body as 
well as the mind. This 
may not have been 
because the workplaces 
themselves were more 
brutal than any ever 
constructed (they probably were not), but 
because, perhaps for the first time in his¬ 
tory, It was possible to imagine that things 
could be different. Work could create a 
surplus, so why could not the surplus alle¬ 
viate work? On a wide scale, work began 
to promise the possibility of non-work. 
Labour offered the prospect of leisure. 

So it may be that the reform of the 
workplace, the transformation of the 
household, the beginnings of labour laws 
and the formation of unions were in part 
reflections of this change, not just caases 
of it. Marx wrote that labour “produces 
culture, but al.so imbecility and cretinism 
for the worker”. The question some 
future anthologist might think about is 
what happens when work’s tortuous 
claims weaken and when the goal ofwork 
is to make non-work possible - the wel¬ 
come situation now for many in the 
Western world. Is culture then also 
remade, in the image not of cultivated 
labour but of pleasurable leisure? It some¬ 
times seems so. ■ 

New York Times Service 
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I REPORTS 


A growing concern 

The State of the World Population Report 1999 presents an alarming account of burgeoning numbers, 
but does not adequately emphasise the causes of such population growth. 


T.K^RAJALAKSHMI _ 

F or demographers, October 12, 
1999, was a date of special signifi¬ 
cance as the world’s population was 
expected to have reached the six billion 
mark on that day. A billion people were 
added to the planet’s population in the 
last 12 years, according to the latest report 
of the United Nations Fund for 
Population Activities (UNFPA) on the 
state of the world’s population. Every 
report on population has acted as a 
reminder that more than 95 per cent of 
the population growth takes place in the 
developing countries - a significant one 
of which is India. 

The report, which is the outcome of 
a painstaking “head 
counting” excrci.se, 
shows that population 
growth has slowed in 
Europe, North 

America and japan. 

The United States is 
the only industrialised 
country that still regis¬ 
ters significant increas¬ 
es in population, and 
that is, largely as a 
result of immigration. 

The State of the 
World Population 

Report 1999 reviews 
the early experience of 
the 20-year-long pro¬ 
gramme of action launched in 1994 as 
pan of the International Conference on 
Population and Development (ICPD). 
The ICPD spelt out the resources need¬ 
ed for a basic package of reproductive 
health and population programmes and 
also indicated chat investment should 
flow towards schemes that empowered 
women, reduced monality rates and pro¬ 
vided basic education, panicularly to girls 
and women. 

It is alarming that developed coun- 

e ch as the U.S. and Germany have 
c the international target for devei- 
t assistance, which is currendy set 


at 0.7 per cent of the Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP) while most Scandinavian 
countries meet this target. In human 
terms, any shortfall in international 
development assistance would affect the 
poor in developing countries, particular¬ 
ly women. The report mentions that 
international assistance for development 
has fallen from a peak of $61 billion in 
1992 to $48 billion in 1997. 

A population report, or more specifi¬ 
cally a population and development report, 
has to go beyond presenting an alarming 
account of burgeoning numbers. The 
UNFPA report is fair in parts, particularly 
when it cites socio-economic and political 
reasons for the increasing numbers, but 
often it relies on truisms to make a point. 
It also rules out a “tight statistical link” 
between development 
indicators and fertility 
rates, which in effect 
dilutes the role of the 
“development pill”. 
While development is 
still considered an impor¬ 
tant faaor, it remains 
unclear why fertility tran¬ 
sitions occur earlier in 
some places than others, 
states the report. The 
pace of development does 
not appear to affect the 
initiation or the rate of 
fertility transition though 
once a transition has 
begun, fertility declines 
more rapidly in countries with higher lev¬ 
els of development. It is evident that when 
there is unequal development or when the 
benefits of such development are not avail¬ 
able to most people, fertility decline will be 
slower and other related problems will 
emcige. 

The report establishes a link between 
economic crises or insecurity and devel¬ 
opment progress and studies its impact 
on reproductive health and migration 
patterns. A telling point is the South-East 
Asian crisis, which began in 1997 and as 
a consequence of whitm there has been an 
increase in poverty and unemployment. 


lower educational panicipation and 
reduced funding for social programmes, 
including programmes for population 
control and reproductive health. 
Evidence suggests that the region’s 
remarkable development gains over three 
decades have been reversed, and this 
affected mosdy women and children. 
Falling real incomes and rising food 
prices have stepped up the incidence of 
malnutrition among infents and young 
children in parts of Indonesia. The com¬ 
mercial sex industry has seen a boom as 
rising poverty forces women to enter this , 
sector. Reproductive health programmes 
continue to suffer as budgets give priori¬ 
ty to alleviating hunger and poverty and 
tackling unemployment and social dis¬ 
ruption. 

The facts are stark but make little 
impact when stated out of a socio-eco¬ 
nomic context. For instance, the report 
states that the poorest countries often 
have the highest population growth rates. 

It also says that they have the worst repro¬ 
ductive health, the highest rates of mater¬ 
nal mortality and the lowest 
implementation rates for family plan¬ 
ning methods - often under 15 per cent, 
a level the average developed country had ' 
reached by 1969. Indicators such as low ' 
sutus for women and income inequali¬ 
ties, which determine access to the state’s 
resources, are not given adequate priori¬ 
ty. Even the issue of the gradual with¬ 
drawal of the state from the social sector 
has not been emphasised enough. 

The report states categorically that the 
slowing of population growth is not 
inevitable and that it is dependent on the 
choices made and the action taken in the 
next 10 years. It will depend on the success 
ofpopuladon and development policies, in 
particular the right to health, including 
reproduedve health. That this goal b sdli a 
dikant one b evident from statbdes relat¬ 
ing to limited access to modem, safe and 
acoeptablemethodsoffamilyplanning, set¬ 
backs to health due to complicadonsrelat- f 
ed to pr^nancy and disorders, deaths’ > 
resulting from pregnancy and abordons, 
the growing vulnerability of women to the 







human immunodeficiency virus (HIV) 
and so on. 

The dramatic increase in the 
demands of peace-keeping and emergen¬ 
cies, the pressures of globalisation, the 
widening gaps between wealthy and poor 
nations, and between the rich and the 
poor within nations and the retreat of 
donors from development assistance are 
some of the new realities that find a place 
towards the end of the report. The last 
chapter, tided “Finding the resources", 
focusses on economic and financial crises 
and sweeping “struaural adjustment" in 
developing countries that have had an 
impaa on public expenditure, especially 
on educadon and health. 

The repon caudons that food securi¬ 
ty will be a cridcai issue in the coming 
years. Since 1987, when the world pop- 
uladon crossed the five-billion mark, 
wasteful and unbalanced consumption 
patterns along with growing numbets 
had affixted the global climate, the ileport 


states. Whether this unbalanced con¬ 
sumption affects the quality of life of the 
disadvantaged people or merely affects 
the global climate, as stated, reflects a bias 
in percepdon. Rapid population growth 
is only one among many concerns, but it 
contributes to environmental damage, 
pressure on land and water resources and 
political instability, notes the report. 

Demographic trends indicate that 
population is growing at the fastest rate 
in the poorest countries, those that are the 
least able to provide for basic needs and 
create opportunities. Within countries, 
the poorest fiunilies also tend to be the 
laigest ones, but poverty of choices may 
be as important as poverty of means in 
determining &mily size. To say that 
poverty of means is what determines all 
choices, including that of fiunily size, may 
not be endrely correct. The low status of 
women in hierarchical and patriarchal 
sociedes as a determining faaor in choic¬ 
es, such as that of fiunily size, is under¬ 


stated. This is not to say that the report 
has completely glossed over the role of 
developed countries. Shorter life spans 
and rising death rates have affected the 
population profile of countries facing 
the AIDS (Acquired Immune 
Deficiency Syndrome) epidemic. They 
too have become heavily dependent on 
external aid to combat the epidemic. 

The report touches upon migration 
patterns in many countries and regions 
and their impact on the environment 
and on service delivery systems. But it 
fails to discuss the issues at length. The 
reasons for migration are many and 
developing countries have limited 
employment opponunities and offer 
fewer choices for livelihood. A serious 
question that arises is whether migrat¬ 
ing populations have a right to basic 
survival or whether they should sacri¬ 
fice their existence to prevent environ¬ 
mental stress. Besides, several 
environmental stress factors can be 
traced to the wealthiest one-fifth of the 
world’s population, which consumes 
more than 66 times the materials and 
resources of the poorest one-fifth. The 
report mentions these figures but does 
not apportion responsibility on rhe 
affluent sections within nations or on 
the affluent nations However, it docs 
state that economic development rais¬ 
es prices as well as incomes. The last to 
benefit from these are the poorest, who 
spend most of their incomes on essen¬ 
tials such as food and housing and 
depend the most on public services, 
especially in matters such as health, 
education and transport. 

Access to family planning has 
increased dramatically in some countries, 
including Nepal and Bhutan, the report 
states; it also mentions that studies in 
some eight countries have revealed that 
the side-effects of certain contraceptive 
methods were more of a problem for 
women than had been realised. A sus¬ 
tained campaign by public health activists 
and experts drew attention to the issue. 
Also, a survey in Nepal found that the 
decision to seek care for pregnant or post¬ 
partum women was made often by hus¬ 
bands, followed by mothers-in-law; the 
women themselves were seldom involved 
in the decision. Evidently, access to fiun¬ 
ily planning services is not the only issue. 
Apart from prevalent trends, the causes 
for demographic transitions as well as the 
consequences of such transitions need to 
be highlighted. .The cure, it would 
appear, should be found in the causes and 
not in the consequences. ■ 
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■ REPORTS 


Another indictment of communalism 


^KUMARMURALIDHARAN 

A M()N(j the many recommenda- 
tioni that the New York-based advo¬ 
cacy group, Human Rights Watch, 
makes in a recent report on violence 
against Christians, one is panicularly 
worthy of note. The impunity that the 
perpetrators of violence against minori¬ 
ties have so far enjoyed, it demands, 
should end. This means among other 
things the prosecution and punishment 
of “all those responsible for murder, rape, 
assault, and destruction of property dur¬ 
ing the post-Ayodhya violence of 
December 1992 and January 199.3". 

The suggestion is interesting in that 
it reaffirms a point that has been made by 
successive inquiries since violence against 
minorities became a problem in India as 
far back as the mid-1960s. I'he Raghubar 
Dayal Commission, after concluding a 
prolonged study of the communal vio¬ 
lence that rocked Ranchi, Rourkela, 
Jamshedpur and Ahmedabad in the sec¬ 
ond half of the 1960s. propo.sed energetic 
enforcement of the provisions of the law 
as a credible deterrent against rioters. 

Since this perfectly sensible sugges¬ 
tion has remained unimplemented for 
well over three decades, there clearly is no 
reason to expect a change of heart today. 
It may be far more rewarding to enquire 
into the sources of the impunity that the 
agents of communal violence have come 
to enjoy - how the state has, over time, 
ceded its monopoly over legitimate vio¬ 
lence to elements that periodically tear 
the fabric of communal peace. 

A useful conceptual distinction has 
been worked out by political scientists to 
differentiate the “pragmatic communal¬ 
ism” of successive Congress regimes from 
the “programmatic communalism” that 
the Bharatiya Janata Party embodies. 
Measures to deter violence can only fol¬ 
low a credible ofRcial investigation. 
Targeting a minority community is often 
a useful political device in consolidating 
a sense of majority communal identity. 
WbetfR party’s pursuit of political power 
is premised on this manner of communal 
mobil sation, it may prove both incapable 
and ui vnlling, once it is in authority, to 
check the forces that it has itself 


unleashed. 

Politics By Other Means is the title of 
the HRW report on the violence against 
Christians. And the basic diagnosis is 
sharply stated: the causes underlying the 
attacks on the small and vulnerable reli¬ 
gious minority “are the same as those pro¬ 
moting violence against Muslims, Dalits 
and other marginalised groups in the 
country - political and economic power 
struggles hnked rhetorically to the cre¬ 
ation of a Hindu nation”. The violence 
against Christians is, in other words, “part 
of a concerted campaign of right-wing 
Hindu organisations, collectively known 
as the Sangh Parivar, to promote and 
exploit communal tensions to stay in 
power”. 

HRW documents how the ten-day 
long rampage in Dangs district of 
Gujarat, beginning on Christmas day last 
year, met with little effort at restraint by 
the district administration. The 
December 1998 attacks, it concludes, 
“were at least a year in the making”. The 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad and amliated 
bodies like the Hindu Jagaran Manch and 
the Bajrang Dal had begun a series of pub¬ 
lic meetings and rallies in Dangs, 
Bharuch, Valsad and Surat districts on 
Christmas Day, 1997. Each such gather¬ 
ing featured public announcements and 
invitations which spoke darkly of the 
threat to Hindu culture and civilisation 
from Christian prosclytisation. 

P RIOR to the December 1998 rally, 
HRW records, a number of represen¬ 
tations had been made to the local author- 
iries warning of a serious breach of peace. 
The Dangs District Collector did not act, 
except to state that “appropriate arrange¬ 
ments” would be made to ensure that no 
untoward incident took place. 
Ominously, the top police official in the 
district had been placed under the direct 
supervision of the Superintendent of 
Police from a neighbouring district just 
prior to the rally. 

Official connivance at the local level 
was, in HRWs reading, considerably 
aggravated by an attitude of benign 
neglect at the national level and a ten¬ 
dency by State-level leaders to blame the 
victims. Keshubhai Patel, the BJP Chief 
Minister of Gujarat, blamed the violence 


on an “international conspiracy” and 
claimed that it only began when partici¬ 
pants in the Dangs rally were attacked. 
VHP spokesmen were even more brazen 
in their response. 

HRW also turns its attention to the 
callous official response to the rape of four 
nuns in Madhya Pradesh and the mani¬ 
fest infirmities of the Wadhwa 
Commission of Inquiry into the Graham 
Staines murder in Orissa. For reasons 
related to its almost obsessive concern for 
human rights to the exclusion of other 
considerations, HRW has never been the 
most popular institution among official 
circles in India. But there is no denying 
that the context for the HRW interven¬ 
tion in this particular case has been cre¬ 
ated by a virtual abdication of 
responsibility by the government. 

HRW records a rather neat summa¬ 
tion of the nature of the linkages within 
the Sangh Parivar, as provided by a for¬ 
mer activist of the Rashtriya 
Swayamsewak Sangh: “The RSS is the 
soul. The BJP is the body and the Bajrang 
Dal is the hand that administers the pun¬ 
ishment to those who threaten 
Hinduism.” Given these intimate and 
organic relationships, it may be futile to 
expect a government headed by the BJP 
to implement the detailed recommenda¬ 
tions of the HRW report. The global sig¬ 
nals though are acquiring an 
unmistakably threatening character. 

On September 9, the U.S. State 
Department released its annual report on 
religious freedom, criticising the BJP and 
its ideological fraternity for fostering an 
environment of fear and insecurity for 
minorities {Frontline, October 8, 1999). 

HRW has urged India’s donors and 
trading partners to “pressure the Indian 
government to implement the recom¬ 
mendations of the Srikrishna 
Commission on the 1992-93 Bombay 
riots, and the recommendations of the 
National Commission for Minorities on 
attacks against Christians.” This recom¬ 
mendation will undoubtedly rankle. But 
a government that disn^ds the author¬ 
ity of statutor)finstitutions and threatens 
the delicate system of countervailing 
powmnn which a democracy rests, (dear- 
ly cannot invoke arguments of sover¬ 
eignty to fend off glonal scrutiny. B 




■ LITERATURE 


^The genius of Goethe 

Wolfgang Goethe's 250th birth onniversory is being celebrated this year. 


LOTHAR EHRLICH 


T he 250th birth anniversary of 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe is 
being celebrated world over this year. The 
intercultural endeavours of the poet, who 
in the context ofhis communicative con¬ 
cept of universal literature had engaged 
himself intensively with Indian literature 
and art, have been in focus, among other 
things, on this occasion. In Chennai, for 
instance, international conferences in 
connection with the event were held at 
the end of September 1999. These con- 
^ fcrences were conducted by the Goethe 
Society of India and the Goethe Institute 
(Max Mueller Bhavan) in collaboration 
with the German Academic Exchange 
Service(DAAD). 

This is a special moment in Goethe’s 
rich literary and scientific creations. 
Goethe did not consider himself ]ust a 
German author; he considered himself a 
European and above all a Universal 
Citizen and he actively engaged himself 
in the cultural and political 
events that took place in the 
world around him. His con¬ 
stantly developing attitude 
towards world events was 
alive to important universal 
tendencies, and it was con¬ 
fined not just to Europe but 
to Asia and America. 

Goethe’s works can be stud¬ 
ied from a universal cultur¬ 
al horizon; for example, 

Goethe’s reception of 
Kalidasa’s Shakuntalam 
illustrated his pronounced 
interest in the East and his 
holistic understanding of 
nature. 

Goethe was born iij 
Frankfiut on the Main in 
1749. From 1775 until his 
death in 1832, Goethe lived 
in Weimar, now considered 
the cultural city of Europe. 

He studied at the universi¬ 
ties of Leipzig and 
Strasbourg. Goethe received 
universal training in the 


sense that he learnt several languages and 
read the important works in world liter¬ 
ature - works of ancient authors as well 
as Italian, French and English writers. 
Greek tragedies as well as the works of 
Shakespeare impressed him deeply. His 
first novel, Sufiring of Young Werther, 
was translated into many languages 
immediately after it was published. This 
was because the novel touched the 
younger generation in Europe of that 
time and its awareness of life. This work 
of literature has remained successful to 
this day. Even the nature and love poems 
of his “Storm and Stress period’’ (until 
1775) brought a new tone to the litera¬ 
ture of his times. Goethe became totally 
committed to the ideas of the Age of 
Enlightenment in Europe which, follow¬ 
ing the period of the Renaissance, opened 
further avenues for individual develop¬ 
ment. Intellect became the decisive fac¬ 
tor in the social existence and 
development of the human being. 

V(^at one now knows as the Weimar 
classic was a universal cultural attempt, at 


the centre of which was Goethe. An 
attempt was made to realise the ideals of 
the Age of Enlightenment through ped¬ 
agogic, artistic, scientific and political 
creativity. During the first ten years ofhis 
stay in Weimar, Goethe as a friend of the 
ruling prince even held the post of a min¬ 
ister. In the subsequent decades many 
cultural, scientific and artistic works were 
conceived, though these endeavours 
could not be realised owing to social con¬ 
straints. These works established and 
determined the fame of classical German 
literature. One should not forget the fact 
that during this time authors such as 
Wieland and Herder were also actively 
pursuing their literary careers in Weimar. 

Owing to Goethe’s multifaceted 
political engagements, not many literary 
works were created during this decade. In 
the autumn of 1786 he set out for Italy 
to reflect on his personal ambitions. Italy 
provided for Goethe the most decisive of 
his educational experiences. He remained 
there for two years, studied intensively 
the art of the classical Greek antiquity and 
the Renaissance, experi¬ 
enced the landscape, drew 
from It, and above all com¬ 
pleted wrote the plays 
Egmont, Iphigenie auf 
Taurts, Torquato Tasso and 
Faust. Thereafter the ancient 
culture acquired an intrinsic 
meaning for the Weimar 
classic as a plan for the devel¬ 
opment and education of the 
human mind in the spirit of 
the Age of the 
Enlightenment. 

On his return to 
Weimar in 1788, Goethe, 
who was responsible for the 
scientific and cultural insti¬ 
tutions of the Duchy (its 
university, theatre and so 
on), concentrated on the 
long-term improvement of 
its people and States through 
aesthetic experiences which 
literature, art and theatre 
could offer. Goethe there- 
fortf rejected the French 
Revolution of 1789 and the 




subsequent military disputes; he uinsid- 
cred them repulsive as they stood in con¬ 
trast to his progressive intentions for the 
gradual advancement of humanity, in 
particular, of the middle class. Along with 
poet Friedrich Schiller (until the latter’s 
death in 1805) Cioethe unfolded through 
his poetic and scientific works his uni¬ 
versal and evolutionary concept of edu¬ 
cation. 'I’he demands of world history - 
upto the French Revolution ofjuly 1830 
- forced him to examine critically again 
his experiences, which he constantly 
reflected upon. During moments of res¬ 
ignation Cioethc felt that European his¬ 
tory, which in his view was 
predominantly chaotic, would ultimate¬ 
ly take a humane course. 

It was therefore not a coincidence 
that during the European war of 
Independence against Napoleon (1812 - 
1815) Goethe started taking an interest 
in the history and culture of the East - 
from Persia to India, China and japan. 
The experience of the unknown “was to 
revive the known, and thereby become a 
vehicle of communication between the 
East and the West as also the Old 
(Europe) and the New (America)’’. This 
idea was developed upon and poetically 
translated. From 1814, stimulated by a 
translation of the Persian poet Hafis 
Divan, many excellent poems were writ¬ 
ten, which linked the strange and the 
known elements with one another. These 
poems were published as West-Osthcher 
Divan (Divan of the West and the East) 
and was supplemented by Notes and 
Treatises for a better understanding, 
which exemplified the applied synthetic 
experience of transmitting various cul¬ 
tures past as well as contemporary. In the 
1820s. 

Goethe developed on the idea of an 
integrated and communicative world lit¬ 
erature, which he translated into reality 
both in his home (through the numerous 
visitors from all over the world) and in 
his poems. He expounded on European 
and non-European literature, and made 
attempts also to translate some of the 
works. The horizon of his poetic and 
thought process transcended Europe 
completely, and this resulted in a form of 
universal literature. 

In later years, some of the most 
important works - in the context of the 
vision of universal literature - were cre¬ 
ated by him. Among them mention must 
be made of the novel Wilhelm Meister’s 
journeyman Years or the Renunciants 
O^SIl/1829), the Gesamtkunstwerk 
llpiinplete An Work); Faust, The 


The real and the make-believe 


JAN OTAKAR FISCHEK _ 

P OSTCARDS of the most famous 
buildiM in Weimar look different 
this year. 'The little pale-blue cottage is 
. still droicted in its verdant setting in Ilm 
Park, but an identical twin struaure is 
fiatured in some images. A provocative 
bit of text appears, too: “Echt?” 
(“Real?”) 

The building is Goethe’s Garden 
House, a national shrine in Germany. 
Weimar has been enjoying a year as the 
European Union’s “cultural capital,” a 
designation prompted by Goethe’s 
250th birth anniversary, in August. 
Rather than simply polish up the city’s 
many landmarks, the organisers chal¬ 
lenged their visitors widi an experimen¬ 
tal conjuring trick. They built an exact 
copy of the Garden House some 100 
metres from the original. 

The project was the brainchild of 
Lorenz Engell, dean of media studies at 
Bauhaus University and a man eager to 
provoke essential questions about 
authenticity. The intricacies of deter¬ 
mining what is “real” have particular rel¬ 
evance in this post-War landscape, 
where great tracts of the German nation¬ 
al herit^ were destroyed and have had 
to be rebuilt. 

Engell persuaded the organisers 
that a second Garden House would be 
a valuable challenge to the cult of the 
original. The resulting architectural pas 
ie deux has forced everyone - Weimar 
residents, tourists and intellectuals alike 
- to ponder modernist issues of repro¬ 
duction and originality. Some have been 
bruised. 

G oethe was a man of tremendous 
energy, curiosity and engagement, 
not only the spur of German nutnan- 
ism, creator of the me drama Faustmd 
unsurpassedpoetofnisage, butalso gov¬ 
ernment minister, botanist, geolojgist, 


Tragedy, Part 77(1832); his autobiogra¬ 
phy Poetry and Truth as well as his works 
on natural sciences and arts, Maxims and 
Refleaions about nature and the uni¬ 
verse, about philosophy, art and litera¬ 
ture. 

Goethe’s works depict a style that is 
original, symbolical and allegorically 


painter, desimer and philosopher. 
Almost fi’om me moment he arrived in 
Weimar in 1776 until his death in 1832, 
his fiivourite place was his modest house 
by a bend in the Ilm River, a shon saoli 
from the centre of what was then a tran¬ 
quil provincial capital with 5,000 inhab¬ 
itants. For Germans, the Garden House 
represents the blossoming and pure spir¬ 
it of German classicism, its simplicity 
and intimacy accessible even to those 
who have never heard of Egrnont, 

The writer was 26 and already 
fiunous when he was summoned to the 
court of Grand Duke Carl August, who 
immediately raised him to a peerage,' 
made him a minister and bought him a 
temporary house to live in, at a cost of 
600 taler (about Rs. 43,000 now). The 
house dated back at least to the end of 
the I6th cenmry, when it served as a < 
wine shed. 

Goethe engaged 26 workers for the 
renovation, including the Duke’s own 
cabinetmaker, J.M. Mieding. The paved 
rooms of the ground floor included a 
foyer, a kitchen, a dining room and ser¬ 
vants’ quarters, while the upper floor 
became Goethe’s private realm - a tiny 
suite of library, writing room, parlour 
and bedroom. Goethe was most inter¬ 
ested in the garden, a labour of love that 
engaged him until the end of his life. 
What was a tangle of weeds and brush 
became a charming network of terraces, 
pebbled pathways, lanes of vegetables 
and flower beds rife with hollyhocks, 
violets and roses. 

Many years later, Goethe moved 
into a sprawling mustard-coloured 
mansion with its own garden on the 
Frauenplan. But he kept his Garden 
House. There, embedd^ in nature, he 
heard the muse most clearly, and he 
arranged his writing room just so, to 
hear her call. Improbably perched high 
on a suede saddle chair of his own 
design, his fixt dangling and his back to 
a conical sheet metal stove, he wrote 


interpretative. This style symbolises the 
acquired universal spirit and globality in 
an extraordinary, poetically complex 
manner. Goethe’s creative methods rule 
out rigidity. He dwelt upon the unre¬ 
solved and inscrutable contradictions of 
die history of the human race which is 
nevertheless influenced by religion and 






many of his finest works. 

In the garden he pondered whether 
there mi^t have been a primal plant 
from which all others evolv^. In die din- 
^ ingroom he talked theatre with Schiller 
and philosophy with Herder. In the par¬ 
lour he received his fiiend the Grand 
Duke and discussed the advent of 
Napoleon, and in the bedroom he found 
unexpected passion with Chrisdane 
Vulpiift, a young vroman with whom he 
lived for 18 years before they were mar¬ 
ried. 

W EIMAR’S cultural events are not 
all devoted to the writer, of course; 
the highs and lows of the 20th century 
are also being deeply scrutinised. But 
Goethe’s second Garden House may be 
the most quiedy subversive provocadon 
of the year. 

Volker Laier, its planner and con¬ 
struction manager, reproduced cvery- 
* thing, including the patina and traces of 
use, “fiom the threshold to the roof 
ridge,” he said recendy. The second 
house has the same pale-blue plastered 
walls, narrow shuttered windows and 
weathered gray shingles. The beige sand¬ 
stone paving of the foyer and di^ng 
room looks scuffed and pitted. On the 
threshold of Goethe’s dining room, the 
doors have scratched minute concentric 
circles into the stone dunng centuries of 
pivoting. The same circles are under the 
impostor’s hinges. 

Laier explained that the second 
Garden House was designed in 73 pre- 
fiibricated sections. “You can take it on 
tour,” he said. “It all fits into contain¬ 
ers.” The precision is uncanny. The 
wooden staircase and the wide floor¬ 
boards look raw and rounded, as if 
pounded by the boots of four genera¬ 
tions. The plain interior is replicated 
down to Goethe’s rostrum writing table, 
smoothed by a waxy polish that might 
have come nom the poet’s own sweaty 
palms. The wear and tear of200 years is, 
impossibly, everywhere evident: 200- 
year-old grime was simulated in nooks 
and crannies with green umber pigment 


and linseed oil. 

Even the most hurried tourist vrill 
notice the only two major difforences: 
the second Garden House has no guards 
and no garden. Everything can be 
touched. You can sit on Goethe’s copy 
saddle and see if you are inspired. But 
nature is harder to reproduce. Wooden 
gates, pebble mosaics and bendies are 
there, but none of the ^orious flora that 
give the house its name. 

Laier now believes that “the copy 
has become an original,” a critical folly 
outside the bounds of history. To Engell, 
paradoxically, the original is itself a copy, 
since it represents only the way people 
undentand the house at this point in 
time. Authenticity is always open to 
interpretation; the various restoradons 
and re-restorations of the Garden House 
- imperial, communist, democradc - is 
evidence enough for academics. But 
judging the real is no esoteric matter in 
Germany. 

Few other countries have such 
expertise in reconstruction. Gutted 
ruins like the Charlottenburg Palace in 
Berlin and the Wuerzburg Palace were 
immaculately restored to ^oty, as if the 
bombing had never happened. Dresden 
is turning the blackened rubble that was 
once the Frauenkirche into a reassem¬ 
bled phoenix. There are proposals to 
rebuild Berlin’s Royal Palace, whose 
ruins were demolished by the 
Communists in 1950. Aside from ques¬ 
tions about the cost, some have asked 
whether the resuldng palace would soil 
be the palace. To what extent would vis¬ 
itors fm the “aura”, as the German 
philosopher Walter Benjamin fiunously 
described the emanation of reality, 
while visiting what they know to be a 
fraud? 

And this line of questioning extends 
to the darkest focus of reproduction 
restoradon: Buchenwald, whose rusdng 
gates are almost visible from the window 
of Goethe’s writing room. Is there not 
an irony involved in the retrieval of his¬ 
tory widiasimulation? Is memory served 
at a concentradon camp when the very 


methods used to preserve it inevitably 
lead to the diminudon of the “real”? 

Tlie people ofWeimar, surprisingly, 
have embraced the replica of tneir chief 
cult object in the same way that federal 
politicians eventually decided that 
Christo’s wrapping of the Reichstag was 
not so bad an idea after all. Seventy per 
cent ofWeimar citizens want to k^ it 
after the birthday year is over. At least 
half the nearly 1,000 people who visit the 
second Garden House ^y know that 
it is a copy and are eager to see just how 
precise it is. The unsuspeedng other half 
pay their 5 marks (about Rs. 115) for a 
quick tour and leave, feeling the perhaps 
rase glow of a brush with the German 
bard. Others are confused or angry upon 
suddenly seeing the original house across 
the way, with its garden and 4 marks' 
admission. They too have been an essen¬ 
tial part of the experiment. 

Most of Weimar will soon nesde 
under the comforting blanket of a World 
Heritage Site designadon. But the 
Sparkasse bank has not decided what to 
do with the second Garden House when 
it is removed at the end of October. 
Perhaps it will tour the world, as Laier 
designed it to do, a floating signifier 
without a context, a shrine in search of 
new pilgrims. 

Most people seem sadsfied that, 
come what may, the appeal of the orig¬ 
inal will remain mysteriously palpable. 
As Walter Benjamin’s age of mechimicai 
reproduction becomes digital and genet¬ 
ic, it is no wonder that many crave the 
indmacy and peace of identity, the smell 
of leather and creak of wood, the near¬ 
ness to something that happened long 

S o and only once. As a German woman 
Itching two wriggling children pre- 

D 1 to leave the custom-built sleight of 
, she discovered that she had been 
conned. 

“What do you mean ‘copy’?” she 
barked at a man t«hind the desk. “I want 
the real thing!” Laier justsmiledandpat¬ 
ted the lintel on his way out. ■ 


New York Times Service 


traditions, belief, love and hope as well as 
usefulness and efficiency. One cannot 
overlook the irony and scepticism in 
them. His later worb oflFer plenty of 
scope for reflecdon. Their modernity has 
been universally established and could be 
an incentive for reading. This is ptiiticu- 
larly true of the Mephistophelian prob¬ 


lems that limit humanity and yet carry 
beyond the dialectic of good and bad. 
This is captured in Wilhelm Meister or in 
Faust U'ai a paradoxical triumph of true 
humanitarianism. 

Goethe has presented a problem that 
will necessarily assume greater topicality, 
in “Reflections in the Spirit of the 


Wanderers” in Wilhelm Meister. He 
writes as follows; “I consider it the great¬ 
est misfortune of our time, which lets 
nothing mature, that people consume the 
moment that has just gone in, the one 
that is just coming(...), everything at great 
speed. This is a problem not only in the 
West but also in the East.” ■ 
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■ INTERVIEW 


‘Empower gram panchayats’ 

interview with Arthur Bonner, author and journalist. 


Scventy-six-year-old Arthur Sebastian 
Bonner, who has spent much of his life 
writing or talking about India, introduces 
himself as “a self-taught journalist”. 
Bonnet started his career in journalism 
with the Columbia Broadcasting System 
((;BS) when he was 19, after dropping 
out from school. Since then he has accu¬ 
mulated vast experience in radio, televi¬ 
sion and the print media. Over the last 
five decades, his main interest has been 
studying social movements and the insti¬ 
tution of democracy in the United States, 
India and some other countries. 

Bonner, who considers himself a 
Gandhian, has been a vegetarian since he 
came to India first in 1953 as a foreign cor¬ 
respondent for the National Broadcasting 
Company (NBC) and lived on in the coun¬ 
try for eight years. His love for India was 
so great that he decided to return to the 
country in 1986 after retiring from NBC. 
Such is his family’s bonding with India that 
one of his two sons (both were born in 
India) was named Rahul. Rahul is doing 
research work in Sanskrit. 

Recently in Chennai to collect mate¬ 
rial for his proposed seventh book, to be 
titled “Deconstructing India”, which 
deals with the changing caste system, 
Arthur Bonner spoke to Asha 
Krishnakumar about his perceptions of 
India over the last five decades and rem¬ 
inisced about the India of the 1950s. 
Excerpts from the interview: 

► What has been the nature of your rela¬ 
tionship with India? 

I came to India first in 1953 as a radio 
and television correspondent for CBS. I 
was always interested in coming to India 
and I took the first opportunity I got. 
Unfortunately, I landed here a few years 
after Gandhiji died but was lucky enough 
to tour the country with Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Being also a photographer, I went 
with him to cover many important places 
and events. I was there when (E.M.S.) 
Namboodiripad was sworn in the first 
eloped Communist Chief Minister of 
Ke^a, and when major dams were com- 
mi^oned, and Nehru gave the famous 
speech of how ‘Dams are the temples of 
modern India’. I walked with Vinoba 


Bhavc across the country. That was a tru- 
ely revealing experience. I saw India first 
hand, at the grassroots level. 

In the 1950s, there were a large num¬ 
ber of foreign corrc.spondents in India. 
Maybe over 20 - six Americans, six 
Englishmen, a Japanese, Germans, French 
and so on - practically every nation was 
reprc-sented. This was largely because 
Nehru was an international personality. 
He was alway.s gl.td to meet the press. 

The 195()s was the period of 
“Nchruvian consensus”. The whole 
nation was represented in Nehru’s 
Cabinet. It was not a coalition, but all 
.States were well represented. And any 
Cabinet member could pick up the tele¬ 
phone and speak to Nehru. So too could 
J.K. Galbraith or Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan (both were U.S. Ambassadors 
in India). Nehru was very approachable 
and scholarly. 

The problem with Nehru was that 
though he preached secularism and 
socialism, he never really concretised 
them. The failure to have a clear policy 
on many issues, such as on secularism, has 
led to the problems that India is facing 
now. Thus, even at that time opinion was 
divided on Nehru. Some compared him 
to Stalin while others spoke of him as 
Charlemagne, the great, brave king of 
medieval Europe. 

I was in India from 1953 to 1961. 
Then for about a year I worked with a 
television networkinNewYorkandcame 
back to India in 1962 to cover the India- 
China war for NBC. But the batde was 
over by the time we went there. 

For 20 years I worked for NBC, cov¬ 
ering events in the U.S. I also worked as 
a television producer. I took early retire¬ 
ment when I was 62. At that time I met 
The New York Times editor A.N. 
Rosenberg and told him that I would like 
to be a foreign correspondent. He said: 
“You dare become a foreign correspon¬ 
dent at 62.” But 1 said I would go where 
nobody else would, to Afghanistan. He 
said: “We can’t send anybody there as we 
fear they would be kilW”. But I insisted 
and he let me go. Then I went to 
Ai^anistan severe times between 1984 
and 1986, each trip lasting six to seven 


weeks. 1 did detailed coverage of how th 
majority of the people there lived. I alsi 
wrote a book, A mong the Afghans (Centra 
Asia Book Series; Duke University Press 
1987). This was my second book. (Th 
first was on Evangelistfi, Jerry McAula 
and His Mission, revised in 1990). 

I came to India on my own, with m; 
retirement funds, in 1986 to study socia 
movements in different pam. I wanderet 
all over India and studied the emergence 
working and significance of the loca 
social movements; 

One started by a man, whose name 
forget, in a match factory' in Tami 
Nadu's Sivakasi area. He strived tc 
release, educate and rehabilitate working 
children: 

A movement started by J.P. Ryan tc 
help the fishing community in an Uttai 
Pradesh village along the Ganga, where 
owing to the drastic fall in the catch 
women were turning to prostitution tc 
eke out a living; 

A movement to rehabilitate tribal 
people in south Mumbai; 

An education movement in a remote, 
rural Andhra Pradesh village, started by 
an American, who set up a school with 
community help. This was really fantas¬ 
tic. Everyone pitched in, each with Rs.5 
or Rs.lO; 

SEWA (Self Employed Women’s 
Association) in Gujarat, which worked 
for women’s development. 

Contrary to my expectation. 
Gandhism was dead in all these places. 
They all had the spirit of Gandhiji in 
them - simple living, humility, non-vio¬ 
lence and so on - but they denied it. This 
is because while they liked Gandhiji’s 
humane nature, they did not like his reli¬ 
gious or political approach. 

The major factor about Gandhiji, and 
the thousands of people of his generation 
who died for the nation in the 1930s and 
the 1940s, was that they were not politi¬ 
cians who fought on the basis of caste or 
class, but for ptlnciples. I found some of 
that spirit in these people. So I thought 
there was some hope. But, then, these peo¬ 
ple need to be empowered. Grassroots 
democracy is crucial, especially at a time 
like this when there is political instability. 
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My experiences of the social move¬ 
ments in India led to my third book, 
Averting the Apocalypse: Social Movements 
in India Today (Duke University Press; 
1990). It discusses 30 social movements 
\ in India. I concluded the book saying that 
these experiences are not widespread but 
need to be projected on a large scale for 
them to become broad-based and real. 

► You came to India in 1986ajier a gap 
of 25 years and have been in touch with 
the country since then. Do you see many 
changes? 

Certainly. Inequalities - economic 
and social - among the people have 
increased and basic infrastructural facili¬ 
ties such as education and health have 
become inaccessible to most. Thar is why 
I feci that India needs more broad-based 
social movements of the kinds I 
described. 

I also felt that the idea of euologising 
India as the biggest democracy in the 
world was a myth. This concern led me 
on to edit a book, Democracy tn India: A 
Hollow Shell, along with I^ncha Ilaiah 
and .Suranjit Kumar Saha (American 
University Press; 1994). This book 
exposes Indian democracy. It has contri¬ 
butions from Asgar Ali Engineer on sec¬ 
ularism and Kancha Ilaiah on the Dalit 
movement in Hyderabad. There ar^ also 
articles on RSS’ activities in Madhya 
Pradesh, the growth of the BJP, the 
growth of the Dalit movement over the 
years and a comparison of lacism in the 
U.S. and casteism in India. There is also 
an article on the anti-liquor movement 
by the women of Andhra Pradesh. 

► Why do you say democracy is a hollow 
shell in India? 

Because caste masks it. Most people, 
academics in particular, deny what I 
believe is the redity. It is caste that deter¬ 
mines everything in India. And that is a 
real bane. 

► What are you now working on? 

1 am working on a book that I have 
named “Deconstructing India”. India is 
changing so rapidly, especially in terms 
of caste hierarchy, that its leadership is 
unable to keep pace. Democracy is used 
as a mask by the leaders to cover up many 
things. They talk about democracy all the 
time. Democracy in India cannot copy 
the European system. There has to 
emerge a democratic structure that is sui- 
generis - that which suits India. 

► How would you describe the sui-generis 
system for India? 

That is where 1 would bring in the 
role of all the social movements. There is 
a big difference now. A caste awakening 



has happened. You can .see this in the 
increasing number of caste clashes in 
southern Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh 
and in several northern States. 
Empowering gram panchayats is very 
important. People should be given the 
power. Only then would they sec to it that 
everyone goes to .school, that teachers get 
paid. There should be someone people 
can go to if they do not have drinking 
water, or a school within one kilometre 
of their village. So the panchayats should 
be empowered. It is precisely this that the 
politicians do not want to do because they 
do not want to give up their power. 

Talking to many people across the 
board, my perception is that the solution 
to most of India’s problems lies in giving 
power to the people... to the panchayats. 
And you need to have women in them. I 
realised this when I was working on the 
book, Avertingthe Apocalypse. All the peo¬ 
ple who spearheaded the social move¬ 
ments were willing to sacrifice their lives. 
For instance, this woman in Mumbai 
who was working with the people 
engaged in charcoal-making had decided 
not to have a child so that she could ded¬ 
icate her life for these people. These are 
the people who need to be empowered. 
This kind of dedication and sacrifice is 
what I was referring to when I said the 
spirit of Gandhiji was still alive. 

► What is the role of the government in 
dsese kinds of social movements? 

It is impottant. But I do not know any¬ 
thing about how it works because I have 
not studied it in any detail. But what I see 
now is that in Indian villages if people have 
problems - of drinking water, of schools, 
of getting minimum wages and so on - 
they go to the people who spearhead social 
movements. Politicians are by and large 


busy with other thing;s - they do not have 
time for the people. It is their (the politi¬ 
cians’) work that some selfless people are 
doing. This is the change I see in I ndia now. 

► Would you say that the emergence of 
these social movements in large numben is 
the change you see now? 

There were social groups even then. 
But what I now see is their greater accep¬ 
tance by intellectuals. They now feel that 
there need to be panchayats. You may ask 
when you would see proof of this change. 
Unfortunately, you have crooks breaking 
down governments (excuse me for using 
the word crooks’). You have a situation 
in Bihar where the wife is made the Chief 
Minister. This is not democracy. So, ir 
may take longer than necessary for these 
kinds of changes (brought about by social 
movements) to make a diffetence to the 
common people. 

► What do you think of the future of 
India? 

I am not really sure. But I think there 
must be much greater auronomy for the 
States - never separation, but greatet 
autonomy. This is one of the many errors 
Nehru committed. There should have 
been greater autonomy for States such as 
Punjab, Assam and (Jammu and) 
Kashmir. But Nehru suppressed all of 
them. Its price we are paying now. We no 
longer have people who came from the 
national freedom movement, but we have 
those working for a regional cause. 

► What are your other interests, apart 
from studying India? 

I have worked on many social issues 
in the U.S. My primary interests have 
been studying racism, the tribal people 
and the lives of the downtrodden and vul¬ 
nerable in general. 1 have written a book 
on the history of the Chinese in New York 
(Alas! What Brought Thee Hither?: The 
Chinese in New York - 1800-1950; 
Fairlaigh Dickinson University Press; 

1996), which is an examination of racism 
in the U.S. TheC'binese (there) have been 
tremendously hit by tacism. 

I am also interested in Mexico. 
Recently 1 studied the tribal people of 
southern Mexico who converted from 
Catholicism to Protestantism. The plight 
of the tribal people in Mexico is similar 
to such people in India - they speak their 
own languages and are isolated from the 
mainstream. I studied why they got con¬ 
verted and what difference it made to 
their lives. Based on this study, I wrote a 
book. We Will Not Be Stopped: 
Evangelical Persecution, Catholicism and 
Zapatismo in' Chiapas, Mexico; 
Upublish.Com; 1999. ■ 
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■ TECHNOLOGY 


Novel cyclotron ventures 

Scientists at two pioneering institutions are working to build the country's first medical cyclotron and a 
superconducting cyclotron. They will also be involved in a unique nuclear science experiment in Geneva. 


T.S. SUBRAMANIAN 

SUHRID SANKAR CHATTOPADHYAY 

recently at Bidhan Nagar 


F or scientists at the Variable Energy 
Cyclotron Centre (VECC) and the 
Saha Institute of Nuclear Physics (SINP) 
at Bidhan Nagar in Salt Lake, a suburb 
of Calcutta, the months ahead promise 
to be eventful. The two institutions, 
which come under the Department of 
Atomic Energy (DAE), will be partners 
in building India’s first medical cyclotron 
and a superconducting cyclotron; they 
have also been chosen, against stiff glob¬ 
al competition, to participate in the 
world’s largest and most sophisticated 
nuclear science experiment to build a 
Large Hadron Collider (LHC) in 
Geneva. The VECC and the SINP will 
provide trained manpower and equip¬ 
ment valued at $25 million for the LHC 


project, to be implemented by the 
European Centre for Nuclear Research or 
CERN, the world’s largest laboratory for 
nuclear research, using accelerators. 

According to Dr. Bikash Sinha, 
Director of the VECC and the SINP, the 
medical cyclotron will help produce radio 
isotopes, which are used to diagnose and 
fight various kinds of cancers and heart 
diseases. The process of land acquisition 
had begun and the fiicility would be com¬ 
missioned in 18 months, he said. 

The superconducting cyclotron, 
which will be built on the campus of the 
VECC/SINP, will signal a quantum leap 
in basic and applied research. Apart from 
its use in basic sciences, it will find appli¬ 
cations in cryogenic technology, radia¬ 
tion damage related to reactor materials, 
and storage of surplus power, among 
other things. 

Officials at the SINP are also prepar¬ 
ing for the golden jubilee celebrations of 


the institute in January 2000. The 
Institute of Nuclear Physics, as it was 
originally called, was founded by the pio¬ 
neering scientist Meghnad Saha; in 1958 
it was named after Saha, who died in 
1956. 

M uch of man’s knowledge of 
nuclear physics has accrued from 
research done using cyclic accelerators 
called cyclotrons. These are huge devices 
in which the energy levels of charged par¬ 
ticles are boosted under the combined 
action of crossed electric and magnetic 
fields. The velocities attained by the 
accelerated particles correspond to ener¬ 
gies from kiloelectron volts (keV) to mil¬ 
lions of electron volts (meV). These 
highly energised particles - protons, deu- 
trons, alphas and heavy ions - are then 
used to bombard various nuclei to pro¬ 
duce nuclear reactions. 

One of the uses of cyclotrons is in the 
production of radio isotopes. 
I Radio pharmaceuticals are the 
i diagnostic tools of the atomic 
I age, and the active ingredient 
^ in a radio pharmaceutical is a 
radioactive isotope. The new 
discipline of nuclear medicine 
deals with the use of radio 
pharmaceuticals and radia¬ 
tion for dii^nosis and treat¬ 
ment of various diseases. 
Primary radio isotopes are 
produced by irradiating suit¬ 
able materials, known as tar¬ 
gets, either in a nuclear reactor 
or in a cyclotron. 

A company, the West 
Bengal Radio Pharmaceuticals 
Ltd, nas been formed to execute 
the Rs.42-crote medical 
cyclotron prmea. It is a joint 
venture of Ion Beam 
Applicatioiu (IBA), Belgium, 
the world’s leading manuf^- 
nirer of tyclotrons; banks; and 
the Science and Technology 
Departments of the Union 
Govonment and the West 
Beng^ Government. 
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A landmark in cryogenic technology 


T.S. SUBRAMANIAN 

i SUHRID SANKAR CHAHOPADHYAY 


T he projea to build a supercon¬ 
ducting cyclotron, a sophisticated 
accelerator, is one of the most impor¬ 
tant ventures that the Variable Energy 
Cyclotron Centre (VECC) has on 
hand. The project will bring into play 
advanced t^nology in cryogenics and 
other areas. West Bengal Chief Minister 
Jyoti Basu laid the foundation stone for 
the building to house the project on 
June 18,1997. 

According to Or. Bikash Sinha, 
Direaor of the VECC and the Saha 
Institute of Nuclear Physics (SINP), “It 
will be a landmark in the country’s 
progress in advanced cryogenic tech- 
W nology.” 

There are only five superconduct¬ 
ing cyclotrons in the world: at Chalk 
River, Canada; at Michigan State 
University and East College Station, 
Texas, both in the United States; at 
Groningen, the Netherlands; and at 
Catania, Italy. 

Dr. Rakesh K. Bhandari, Project 
Manager, Superconducting Cyclotron, 
said the device would be installed at a 
cost of Rs.55 crores. “The design is 
from theU.S., butwe shall set it up our¬ 
selves. Work on assembling it will stan 
in a year,” Bhandari said. 

I The cyclotron’s operation would 
extend from 30 million electron volts 
(MeV)/nucleon to 200 MeV/nudeon. 
Sinha said it would usher in a new era 
in experimental nuclear science and 
technology, ^diluting a quantum leap 
in basic and applied researdi. The tech¬ 
nological spin-ofifs would be immense 
and would provide Indian scientists 
with expertise in, among other things, 
fusion research, superconducting mag¬ 
nets for medical diagnosis and ston^ 
of power, he said. 

The faorication of die mechanical 
structure of the radio fi-eqi^qr system 
has been taken up by die centiid work¬ 
shop, Bhabha Atomic Research Centre ! 
(JBAROi Ttondiay, Mumbai. An 
exclusive pcogianune for computer 
j. simuintioB has been initiated u the 
VE^ Hie tdasshw an^et, 1 


The 42,000-km-long superconducting 
coil will be tmmersra in 300 litres of 
helium inside a cryostat, which will be 
manufactured in the country. 

Another development diat has 
excited engineers and scientists of the 
VECC, the SINP, and other insutu- 
tions is the Department of Atomic 
Energy’s (DAE) participation in the 
projea to build a Inige Hadron 
Collider (LHC) near Geneva. 

The latest of CERN’s existing 
accelerators, the Large Elearon 
Positron Collider (LEP), is circular, 
with a circumferance of 27 km; it accel¬ 
erates electrons and positrons to ener¬ 
gies of 45 g^volts (GeV), The LHC 
will be even larger and will make it pos¬ 
sible to research some fundamental 
issues in physics such as the definidve 
signatures of quark-glucon plasma 

(QGP). 

On March 29,1996, a protocol to 
an earlier 
CERNi 
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iparion in the projea. Since then, the 
Centre for Advanced Technology 
(CAT), Indore: BARC, Mumbai; Tata 
Insdtute of Fundamental Research, 
Mumbai; and the VECC and die SINP 
have been interaaing with CERN. 

Under the protocol, Ihdia will make 
a contribution, valued at 125 miUton, 
in terms of manpower and supply of 
hardware and sortware. Of this, CAT 
will supply two 50,000-lioe liquid 
nitorogen storage tanks, high-»xhiwl' 
ogy items such as six prototypes of 
superconduamg sextupole corrector 
mapets, various other types of magnets 
and manpower to condua magnedc 
measurement tests. 

According to Dr. Ashok Mohan, 
Technical Adviser (International 
Relations) to the Atomic Ene^ 
Commission Chairman, the LHC is 
being built underground across the 
France-Switaerland border, and lisitots 
to the focility will require vbas from 
both countries. 

According to VECC scientists, col¬ 
lision of two heavy nuclei, like that of 

! ;old, moving at speeds close to that of 
ight may create conditions of suffi- 
ciendy high temperature and density 
for hadrons to dissolve into a plasma of 
quarks and gluons, very much like the 
state that existed in the early universe a 
microsecond after the Big Bang. The 
smdy of this “mini bang” in the labo- 
satory is one of the most important 
fields of research for nuclear and para¬ 
de physicists, asaophysidsts, and cos- 
mologists all over the world. 

In a breakthrough, Sinha, Dr. Jane- 
e-Alam, senior scientist, VECC and 
Prof. Sibaji Raha, senior nudear scien- 
dst, J.C. ^se Institute, have fbudd the 
answer to one of die most mystifyuig 
scientific questions: what comprises the 
cold, dark matter that suiviviM die Big 

fouiul the theoretical answer, the thru 
scientists are now attmpdng to pro¬ 
vide evidence of these “strangelets” or 
the dark matter. Succeu on this front 
wiU not only point to how galades were 
formed but ndp find new sources of 
safe nudear oiergy. Sinha said their 
finchngs had eadmd sdentists pardd- 
patum in the recent Intemadonal 
Conforoice on Quark Matta, Torino, 
Jtaty. W 
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According to Sinha, Belgium has pro¬ 
vided the Indian Government an inter¬ 
est-free loan of Rs.I5.6 crores for the 
medical cyclotron project; the DAE has 
given the SINP Rs.3.2 crores, and the 
Union Government’s Department of 
Science and Technology (DST) has pro¬ 
vided a loan of Rs.3 crores. The 
Department of Science and Technology, 
West Bengal, has contributed Rs.lO 
lakhs. The West Bengal Industrial 
Develo[)ntent C'orporation (WBIDC) 
has provided two acres (0.8 hectare) of 
land nearby. '1 he I BA will instal the med¬ 
ical cyclotron, which will cost Rs.31 
crores. 

Sinha .said, “Earlier, we used to pro¬ 
duce radio isotopes from reactors. All 
over the world cyclotron-produced iso¬ 
topes arc abundantly used. They arc 
much cheaper.” 

T he medical cyclotron, named 
Cyclone-30, is a compact machine of 
advanced design, producing an intense 
beam of 30 MeV protons. By bombard¬ 
ing various targets, different radioactive 
isotopes are created. Some of these iso¬ 
topes arc invaluable in the treatment of 
serious diseases. Thallous chloride, made 
out of an isotope of thallium, is ased in 
the diagnosis of heart diseases. This is 
now imported from the United 
Kingdom, and hence costly. Sinha 
said; “The medical cyclotron will make 
advanced diagnosis more accessible to the 
common man.” 

In cancer treatment, precise diagno¬ 
sis is vital: determining the exact location 
of the tumour is important, as otherwise 
healthy cells will be killed. Sinha said that 
an isotope called palladium “is a sure cure 
for prostate cancer, if diagnosed early.” 
Palladium radio isotope is a “biological 
bullet: it seeks out cancerous cells and kills 
them," Sinha said. 

It took 10 years for the project to 
become a reality. Sinha said that several 
Indian enterprises were asked to take up 
the commercial aspect of die cyclotron 
venture, including the product ^stribu- 
tion, but none of them wanted to partic¬ 
ipate in the project. The radio isotopes 
produced will be sold to hospitals in the 
country and will also be exported to 
China, South Asia and West Asia. An all- 
India survey of possible buyers showed it 
would be a commercially viable venture. 

The VECC has set up a Regional 
Radiation Medicine Centre (RRMC) at 
Thakurpukur, West Bengal, in collabo- 
radon with the Cancer ^nue Welfare 
Home. It uses gamma cameras and radio 



Dr. Bikash Sinha, Director of the VECC 
and the Saha Institute of Nuclear 
Physics. 


immuno assay for the diagnosis of dis¬ 
eases and a 4 MeV medical linear accel¬ 
erator for cancer therapy. Every day about 
200 patients from the eastern and north¬ 
eastern regions visit the RRMC. 

According to Sinha, the variable ener¬ 
gy cyclotron at the VECC is unique. In 
1964, Homi Jehangir Bhabha, the archi¬ 
tect ofindia’s nuclear energy programme, 
decided to set up a cyclotron. The pro¬ 
ject was sanctioned in August 1969 and 
work began three months later. 
Fabrication of the key component, a mas¬ 
sive magnet weighing 262 tonnes, began 
at the Heavy Engineering Corporation, 
Ranchi, Bihar, in August 1970 and was 
completed five years later. On June 16, 
1977, the first internal beam of alpha par¬ 
ticles was obtained from the cyclotron. 

According to Dr. Rakesh K. 
Bhandari, head of the Accelerator Physics 
Group and Project Manager of 
Superconducting Cyclotron, the basic 
purpose of a cyclotron is to study the 
structure of the nucleus. The world’s first 
cyclotron was installed at Berkeley, U.S., 
in 1937. Its inventor, E.O. Lawrence, 
won the Nobel Prize. 

Bhandari said the variable energy 
cyclotron was so called because “we can 
vary the energy of the proton beam fi:om 
six million elytron volts to 60 million 
electron volts. This will enable scientists 
to do experiments at different ene^es.” 

In a cyclotron, the aim is to energise 
charged particles such as protons and 
alpha particles to high velocity, as much 
as half the velocity of light, ^^en these 
energised particles are u^ to hit a tar¬ 
get, the nucleus breaks, a nuclear reacdon 


r takes place, and scientists study the struc- 
I ture of the nucleus, that is, the structure 
I of matter in general. While the magnet- 
I ic field in a cyclotron makes the particles 
I go in a circular path, the electric field 
I imparts a high velocity. 

5 Bhandari explained: “When we accel¬ 

erate them from low energy to high ener¬ 
gy, they must be in a vacuum... The 
charged particles are just like light beams. 
The magnets act as lenses. With the help 
of the magnets, we can bend the charged 
particles. Particles themselves are used for 
doing experiments. Once they hit a par¬ 
ticular target, they are lost.” 

Scientists at the VECC are excited 
also by the prospect of working on the 
Radioactive Ion Beam (RIB) project in 
collaboration with SINP. The technolo¬ 
gy needed to develop an RIB facility is 
very complex. RIBs will support experi¬ 
ments in nuclear astrophysics and mate¬ 
rial sciences and basic and applied 
research in condensed matter physics, 
biology, chemistry and medicine. 

A DJACENT to the VECC is the 
TvSlNP, which was founded by Saha 
and which focusses on fundamental 
research. In 1938, when Otto Hahn and 
Fritz Strassman discovered nuclear fis¬ 
sion, Saha, who at that time held the Paiit 
Chair of the Physics Department of 
Calcutta University, sensed the urgency 
of initiating nuclear research in India. He 
secured from Sir Dorabji Tata Rs.40,000 
for the founding of the Institute of 
Nuclear Physics, which came up around 
a baby cyclotron, which was indigenous¬ 
ly built, on the Rajabazar campus. 
Madame Joliot-Curie formally inaugu¬ 
rated the Institute on January 11, 1950. 
From January 1, 1972, it became a unit 
of the DAE, and in the 1980s it moved 
to its present location. 

According to Sinha, the SINP now 
has one of the largest nuclear science 
groups in the country and a string of lab¬ 
oratories with state-of-the-art equip¬ 
ment. Besides nuclear physics, the SINP 
carries on research in fields as varied as 
string theory, protein struaure, high 
temperature super conductivity, high 
intensity magnetic field, quark gluon 
plasma, surface physics, astrophysics, 
biology and cosmology. 

Important experiments are being 
done on proteii^engincering in the pro¬ 
tein ctystulography laboratory. These are 
direa^ at deciphering the structural and 
functional relationship of medicinally 
important proteins, especially enzymes 
and their inhibitors. ■ 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


AIDS and some concerns 

As international agencies pour in funds for AIDS programmes in Indio, doubts are raised in some 
quarters about the priorities. 


LYLA BAVADAM 

in Mumbai 

M aharashtra has the highest 

reported incidence of Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS) 
cases among the States of India. As of 
August 31, 1998, according to the 
National AIDS Control Organisation 
(N AGO) ,417,844 persons were screened 
in the State and 45,864 of them were con¬ 
firmed sero-positive or infected with the 
Human Immunodeficiency Virus (HIV), 

1 which causes AIDS, and 3,251 had full¬ 
blown AIDS. The State also has the only 
known cases of infection by HIV-Il, a 
mutated form of HIV, of which there are 
only two other reported cases in South 
Asia - in Sri Lanka. According to 
a 1997 World Health 
Organisation (WHO) report, the 
estimated number of people 
infected with HlVin India arc 2.5 
million. 

On September 28, 
Maharashtra received $41.5 mil¬ 
lion from the United States 
Agency for International 
Development (USAID) for an 
AIDS control project to be imple¬ 
mented by NACO in collabora¬ 
tion with the State government. 

The project, which will receive the 
USAJD funding over a period of 
seven years, seeks ro increase the 
use of effective and sustainable 
means to reduce the rate of trans¬ 
mission and mitigate the impact 
of HIV and other Sexually 
Transmitted Infections (STIs) 
and related infectious diseases in 
the State. 

While NACO will imple¬ 
ment the project, many more 
agencies will be involved in the 
field work. The donor aancies 
will work closely with the 
Maharashtra AIDS Society, die 
Mumbai District AIDS Society, 
non-governmental oiganisations 
(NGOs), private h^di cate 
providen, municipal authorities 


and community-based groups. A Health 
Department official said: “The role of 
NGOs is crucial because they can oper¬ 
ate more freely than government agencies 
and 1 admit that they also have better 
credibility than government medical bod¬ 
ies. 

Pramod Nigudkar, Deputy Director 
of the Mumbai District AIDS Society, 
said. “We will be the facilitators and pro¬ 
vide both technical and financial sup¬ 
port.” Nigudkar believes that AIDS 
control is possible only through a multi¬ 
sectoral response from society since AIDS 
has to be treated primarily as a social 
rather than a medical problem, especial¬ 
ly considering the fact that there was no 
known cure for the syndrome. 


There arc three known routes by 
which HIV spreads and the project would 
look into all three. The commonest route 
is sexual 1 ntcrcourse, homosexual and het¬ 
erosexual. A WHO publication has said 
that the nature of the virus makes women 
more vulnerable than men to AIDS 
because the transmission of HIV from 
male to female is more efficient than from 
female to male. Women arc more vul¬ 
nerable also because of their low status in 
society which limits their choices. It has 
been noticed that persons suffering from 
STIs were susceptible to HIV infection. 
In Maharashtra, STIs figured among the 
top five diseases for which adults sought 
medical help. The project planned to vig¬ 
orously target this group. 

The second route of HIV 
transmission is through infected 
blood and blood products and 
contaminated needles and 
syringes, including those used by 
injecting drug users (IDUs). The 
rate of HIV transmission is high¬ 
est in the northeastern States. 

The third route is from an 
infected mother to a child during 
pregnancy, at birth or after birth. 
The possibility of HIV transmis¬ 
sion at these stages is believed to 
be 30 per cent. The trend seen in 
many countries is that the virus 
spreads quickly to the general pop¬ 
ulation. Women are increasingly 
infected, and the number of 
instances of pregnant women 
passing on the infection to babies 
has risen. The programme aims to 
treat pregnant women. This 
would involve the use of anti¬ 
retroviral drugs - as ycr an expen¬ 
sive and controversial method of 
treatment. 

Nigudkar outlined the main 
target groups of the project as 
long-distance truck drivers, 
migrant workers, street youth, 
commercial sex workers (CSWs) 
and their children, patients with 
STIs and'IDUs. In essence, the 
programme will follow the lEC 
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strategy - Information, Educauon and 
Communication-propounded about 12 
years ago when the first phase of the bat¬ 
tle against AIDS in India was taken up 
with funding from the United Nations 
Programme on HIV/AIDS (UNAID) 
and the World Bank Although the pro¬ 
gramme projected the goal of AIDS con¬ 
trol, It was generally known that the initial 
seven-year period was one of learning 
rather than implementation. “Now we 
will put into practice what we learnt 
between 1992 and 1999,” said Nigudkar. 

Government agencies and NGOs 
agree that the most effective way to con¬ 
trol AIDS IS to influence sexual behav¬ 
iour “The only way we can do this is by 
educating them and by implementing 
complementary programmes to ensure 
the detection and cure of STIs and tuber¬ 
culosis (TB), safe blood transfusion pro¬ 
cedures and safe injecting behaviour,” 
said Nigudkar. 

One success story of the lEC 
approach is the NACO-WHO project 
implemented at Sonagachi in Calcutta’s 
red light district in 1992 (Frontline, 
December 29, 1995). The project initi¬ 
ated an STI-HIV intervention pro¬ 
gramme for CSWs. The baseline survey 
revealed a high percentage ofwomen with 
STIs. A clinic was established in the area. 
After a year another survey showed that 
the number of STI cases had dropped by 
30 per cent and the awareness on STI and 
HIV increased by almost 100 per cent. 

F oreign funding was increasingly 
becoming a source of controversy in 
the field of AIDS control and care. Earlier 
this year the World Bank sanctioned 
funds totalline $250,000 for the second 
phase of another all-India AIDS control 
programme. For the first phase, from 
1992 to 1997, the Bank had allotted $84 
million. And UNAID is expected to 
release an as yet unstated amount for the 
same programme soon. 

Many social workers have objected to 
the estimates on AIDS cases in India. 
Requesting anonymity, a worker with an 
organisation that has received foreign 
funding insisted: “There is no AIDS pan¬ 
demic. This is just a big scare.” Another 
social worker describecT the vast foreign 
funding as “a dollar-driven agenda with 
the find goal of using people with AIDS 
in India as guinea pigijfor vaccine trials. 
Just look at the figuls these ftmding 
agencies throw at ui. Four million! 
Hleven million! It is unrealistic to put a 
number on AIDS or HIV-infected cases,” 
The 1997 UNAIDS Report on the 
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Global HIV/AIOS Epidemic and the 
World Health Organisation said: “In 
India, infection rates, at under 1 per cent 
of the total adult population, are still low 
by the standarcls of many countries, 
although it is well over 10 times higher 
than in nei^bouring China. Surveillwce 
is patchy, but ail indiations are that 
between 3 and 5 million people in India 


are living with HIV. Even at the bottom 
of that range, India is the country with 
the largest number of HIV-infected peo¬ 
ple in the world. Testing on pregnant 
women in Mumbai showed infection 
rates of around 2.4 per cent in 1996.” 

On a global scale, the same report esti¬ 
mated that 30.6 million people lived with 
AIDS at the end of 1997, of whom sue 
million were in South Asia and South- 
East Asia. The report also said: “Nine out 
of 10 infected people in the world do not 
know their HIV status. At current esti¬ 
mates, that would suggest there are over 
27 million people in the world today who 
have no idea that they Ire infected.” 

In April this year in New Delhi, the 
parliamentary Standing Committee on 
Dreaded Diseases said in its report that 
one in four HIV-positive persons worl- 
wide IS in India. 

Another common complaint is that 
funds should be spent for the control of 
TB and malaria, diseases for which there 
are cures rather than spending on what 
one social worker called “a lost hope”. 
Social workers allege that the figures of 
TB are inverted and projected as possi¬ 
ble AIDS figures and that the blood sam¬ 
ples that arc taken into account are largely 
from people who practised high-risk 
behaviour, such as CSWs and truck dri¬ 
vers, and the test results projected as 
being representative of the general pop¬ 
ulation. 

Workers spoke of the desperate need 
to change the attitude of the medical pro¬ 
fession towards AIDS patients, both in 
terms of doctors turning away AIDS- 
affected people and lilies being 
informed of person’s status vu-a AIDS 
without the consent of that person. 

Some social workers feel that funding 
is not sufficiently oriented towards care 
and relief of AIDS patients. “The need of 
the moment is relief from AIDS. We have 
seen women who were thrown out of their 
homes because their ftuniiies suspected 
they had AIDS. People have lost their jobs 
because of social stigma and fear, ^at 
about this segment of people?” asked a 
social worker who says that hardly any 
funds have been spent to provide relief to 
AIDS patients. 

H^th activists and workers say that 
any AIDS control programme should 
extend its reach to encompass safe man¬ 
agement of blood and sperm banks, man¬ 
agement of hospital waste, precautionaiy 
measutes in nospitab, availability of 
drugs, provision of counselling and ter¬ 
minal care services and sensitisation of die 
medical profession. ■ 



■ INFRASTRUCTURE 


Roadblocks in Asia 

Unstable governments, insurgency, border conflicts and similar 
factors prove to be roadblocks to the development of the 
90,000 km-long Asian Highway network. 

SUDHA MAHALINGAM 


"TJ ORTY years after the Asian Highway 
Project (AHP) was conceived, the 
network, which would stretch over 
90,000 km between Istanbul in the west 
and Beijing in the east and connea 25 
countries, remains on paper. Although 
internal highway networks in most of 
these countries are already in place and 
what remains to be done is only the 
upgradation of this network to interna¬ 
tional standards and the opening of 
national borders to provide connectivity 
to passenger and fteight traffic, realpoli- 
tik has rendered the exercise formidable. 
Thus the idea of free flow of trade and 
tourists across geographical and political 
boundaries has been hit by ground reali¬ 
ties - unstable political regime, insur¬ 
gencies, tensions on the borders, not to 
mention the growth and spread of drug 
trafficking in the entire region. 

Originally the project was aided by 
the United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP). Now the 
Economic and Social Commission for 
Asia and the Pacific (ESCAP) coordi¬ 
nates and monitors ITS implemenution. 
At its 48th session held in 1992, ESCAP 
endorsed the integrated Asian Land 
Transport Infrastructure Development 
(ALTID) project comprising the AHP 
and the Trans-Asian Railway Project. Of 
the 90,000-km-long AHP, five interna¬ 
tional routes comprise 40,000 km and 37 
subregional routes, 50,000 km. The 
highway will cover the whole of Asia from 
Turkey to China, except Bhutan, the 
Korean Peninsula and the Russian 
Federation. 

The basic principle behlhd the net¬ 
work is to make the most of existing infra¬ 
structure. The route criteria emphasise 
capital-to-capital links for international 
I transport and connection to main indus¬ 
trial and agricultural centra, “growth tri¬ 
angle zones’*, major sea and river ports, 
and inland container terminals and 
depots. 


A pre-requisite for the operationali¬ 
sation of the highway network is har¬ 
monised transport fiiciliution measures 
at the national and international levels. 
For this, the ESCAP session recom¬ 
mended that the member-nations accede 
to seven international conventions. 
These include the Convention on Road 
Traffic, 1968; the Convention on Road 
Signs and Signals, 1968; the Customs 
Convention on the International 
Transport of Goods under Cover of TIR 
Carnets, 1975; the Customs Convention 
on the Temporary Importation of 
Commercial Road Vehicles, 1956; the 
Customs Convention on Containers, 
1972; the International Convention on 
the Harmonisation of Frontier Control 
of Goods, 1982; and the Convention on 
the Contract for the International 
Carriage of Goods by Road, 1956. The 
two international transit conventions 
that ESCAP wants member-nations to 
accede to include the Convention and 
Statutes of Freedom of Transit, 
Barcelona, 1921 and the Convention on 
Transit Trade of Land-locked States, 
New York, 1965. 

J.B. Mathur, Chief Engineer in the 
roads development wing of the Ministry 
of Surface Transport, told Frontline that 
in addition to these conventions, proto¬ 
cols relating to contraband, especially 
those related to checking for arms at land 
borders, would have to be finalised 
before the project could be implement¬ 
ed. According to him, the progress of the 
project has been rather slow mainly 
because of the reluctance of nations to 
open up their botden to traffic, espe¬ 
cially in these times of heightened bor¬ 
der tensions. After the Kargil war the 
prospects for the smooth flow of traffic 
through the Indo-Pakistan border have 
recedra. Although the New Oelhi- 
Lahore bus service, which was opened 
following Prime Minister Aral Behari 
Vajpayee’s initiative, renudns opera¬ 
tional, only non-Pakistanis are allowed 
access into and passage throu^ India 


from the Pakistan border. Myanmar and 
Afghanistan, both with unstable politi¬ 
cal regimes, are perceived to be major 
stumbling blocks to operationalising the 
highway network in the South Asian 
region. 

I NDIA, one of the initiators of the pro- 
jea, has consistendy called for the 
cooperation of the countries of the region 
in the development of land transport 
infrastructure and facilitation of interna¬ 
tional transport and travel, in order to 
promote regional trade and tourism. 
After the 48th session of ESCAP, the 
Asian Highway routes in India under¬ 
went some changes. The project now 
envisages a road length of11,662 km pro¬ 
viding international connectivity - at 
Atari to Pakistan, at Banbasa to Nepal, at 
Barhi to Bangladesh, at Imphal to 
Myanmar and at Dhanushkodi to Sri 
Lanka. 

Two priority routes pass through 
India - A1 and A2. 

According to Prafulla Kumar, 
Director-General, Roads Development, 
and Additional Secretary to the 
Government of India, major works of 
development and improvement on A1 
are over. Of the total len«h of 1,995 km, 
722 km is already four-lane and the rest 
will be upgraded similarly during the next 
few years. A 375-km stretch of A2 passes 
through India. Upgrading has been com¬ 
pleted in the last of the 28-km stretch 
from Delhi and the work on die remain¬ 
ing part is on. On the other routes, the 
Bangalore-Hosur, Anakapalli-Bhu- 
baneshwar and Indore-Tumkur sections 
have been made four-lane. 

The government has decided to 
undertake major improvement work 
along four major corridors linking the 
metropolitan cities of Delhi, Mumbai, 
Chennai and Calcutta and aggregating a 
length of 5,000 km. The National 
Highways Authority of India has initiat¬ 
ed feasibility studies and oinstruction 
activities along this corridor, which will 
cover a major portion of the Asian 
Highway network. 

India will present a status report on 
its efforts to implement the project at the 
World Roads Congress to be held at 
Kuala Lumpur this month. Officials in 
the Ministry of Surface Transport are of 
the view that despite ail the obsucies, the 
completion of the network, which will 
form the lifeline of the region, is unstop¬ 
pable. ■ 
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■ TIADE ISSUES 


Double-talk on subsidies 

The case of agricultural subsidies in global trade negotiations. 


BIPLAB DAS6UPTA 

O NF of the paradoxe^ of world trade 
IS that the richest and the most 
industrialised countries, which enjoy no 
comparative advantage in agriculture, 
dominate the world export market for 
wheat and several other primary prod¬ 
ucts. Given their relative labour situarion 
and natural endowments, one would 
expect, on purely economic grounds, that 
they would specialise in the production 
and export of industrial goods, leaving to 
the poor agricultural countries the pro¬ 
duction and export of agricultural goods. 
But the fact is that despite the high costs 
of labour and machine, they supply wheat 
to the world marker at a price that is lower 
than that quoted by Third World 
exporters.' 

The paradox is quite easy to resolve. 
The rich countries have succeeded in 
“creating” comparative advantage for 
their agricultural exports by way of sub¬ 
sidies to their very small number of agri¬ 
culturists. The subsidy is of such an 
unimaginable scale that ir has turned 
what is costly and non-viable and should 
not be produced in developed countries 
inro one of their most lucrative export 
items. The “cheap” wheat is used both to 
make agriculture a profitable business for 
the farmers of the United States and West 
Europe and to attain the diplomatic goals 
of their governments. From the days of 
PL 480, food diplomacy has been one of 
the major components of the foreign and 
defence strategies of the U.S.^ 
Organisation for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD) countries 
(taking the European Community, or 
E.C., the U.S. and others together) 


account for 80 per cent of the world cere¬ 
al trade; more than 53 per cent of these 
cereals are sold to less developed coun¬ 
tries.’ 

While the high subsidy, coupled with 
rigorous import control and high tariff, 
helps to explain this paradox - of highly 
industrialised countries capturing the 
world agricultural market - this in turn 
gives rise to yet another paradox. How 
countries that advocate a “no subsidy” 
world trade order and pressure poor coun¬ 
tries to withdraw agricultural subsidies in 
all forms - including those given to the 
Public Distribution System (PDS) and 
for price support and export - could give 
subsidy to theirown agriculturists.'’Again, 
this paradox can be explained easily; 

TOWARDS SEATTLE 

because they dominate the world politi¬ 
cally, militarily and economically and 
frame the rules for world trade in their 
own interest. These rules allow them to 
continue, even after the 1994 Marrakesh 
Agreement, with their own laige subsi¬ 
dies, albeit in some diluted form, while 
the markets of the poor countries arc 
forced open and flooded with subsidised 
“cheap” wheat exports ftom the rich 
countries. Defying economic logic and 
their own market-based theology, both 
the U.S. and western Europe, the great¬ 
est champions of an open-house policy, 
continue to protect and subsidise their 
own agriculture and, by all accounts, will 
do so for many years to come. “Do what 
I say, don’t do what I do” seems to be their 
motto. 

How large a subsidy do they give their 
less-than-10-million agriculturists? 
Compared with the equivalent of $1 bil¬ 


lion that India gives its 600 million agri¬ 
culturists, the U.S. Government provid¬ 
ed farm subsidy to the tune of $32 billion 
even in 1989 according to one calculation 
while the corresponding figures for west¬ 
ern Europe and Japan yere $53 billion 
and $33 billion.^ The total subsidy given 
annually by OECD countries to their 
agricultural producers reached a sta^er- 
ing figure of $240 billion.’ One OECD 
study in the early 1990s estimated pro¬ 
duction subsidy equivalents (in percent¬ 
age of producer prices) in 1991 at 66 per 
cent for japan, 49 per cent for the coun¬ 
tries of the E.C., and 30 per cent for the 
U.S.'’ There cannot be the slightest doubt 
that if such subsidies and import control 
are withdrawn by the E.C. and the U.S., 
the direction of trade would radically 
change overnight. These markets would 
be flooded by wheat exports from the 
Third World. In that changed world sce¬ 
nario, not a single grain of their wheat 
would be exported, not to speak of their 
exports dominating the world wheat mar¬ 
ket. These subsidies have artificially kept 
world wheat prices at a level that is 
between 8 per cent and 17 per cent lower 
than what would have been the case oth¬ 
erwise, and this has deprived agricultur¬ 
ists in the Third World of their due share 
from trade.7 

The issue of agricultural subsidy, 
which exposes the double-talk of the rich 
world more than on any other subject and 
explodes the myth of world wheat prices 
being rational and objective, will come up 
for discussion in the four-day Ministerid 
Conference of the World Trade 
Organisation (WTO) in Seanie from 
November 30. According to a 1993 esti¬ 
mate, a reduction by 30 per cent in the 
average level of protection in the OECD 
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billion, 


countries would produce a gain 
of $195 billion for the world 
economy, which is greater than 
the entire income of the coun¬ 
tries of Sub-Saharan Africa. Of 
this, about $90 billion would 
accrue to less developed coun¬ 
tries, an amount that is twice the 
annual quantum of official 
development assistance given to 
these countries. Complete aboli¬ 
tion of protection would entail a 
global welfare gain of $475 
according to this estimate.^ 

Historically, until the Uruguay 
Round, U.S. government policy on agri¬ 
culture had been highly protectionist. It 
began with the objective of import sub¬ 
stitution, which arose from a concern for 
national security and the consequent urge 
for .self-reliance in food. But this is gross¬ 
ly overdone. In time, the astronomical 
level of subsidies catapulted the country 
to its present position as the leading 
exporter in the world. Along with subsi¬ 
dies, a ridiculously large agricultural 
administration has come into being in the 
U.S. It is difficult to believe but true that 
there is now one bureaucrat for every five 
farmers and the budget of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture exceeds the 
net income of all farmers.’ 

In western Europe, a food-deficit 
region until the 1970s, the subsidy is 
given under what is known as the 
Common Agriculture Policy (CAP) of 
the Common Market, which has been 
operating since 1962 as a component of 
an import substitution strategy. Under 
CAP, high support prices are maintained 
for major crops, and a variable levy system, 
which ensures that foreign agricultural 
goods are always priced higher than their 
local counterparts, is imposed. Further, 
export subsidies (referred to as export 
r^nds or restitution) are given to agri¬ 
cultural producers to dispose of their sur¬ 
plus. The massive subsidies, under what 
is known as the Export Enhancement 
Programme (EEP), radically transformed 
the agrarian economy of essentially food- 
defict Europe. In 1970 the E.C. import¬ 
ed agricultural goods but, thanb to the 
subsidies, by 1980 it was self-sufficient in 


We must do what all countries of 
the worid, rich or poor, large or 
small, socialist or capitalist, usually 
do - to examine carefiilly cases 
where subsidy and control are 
necessary to augment domestic 
production and seek selfoufflclency. 


food, and by 1986 its agricultural exports 

- cereals, beef, sugar, and dairy products 

- surpassed those from the U.S. 

Naturally, both the U.S. and western 
Europe were opposed to making agricul¬ 
ture a major item of the General 
Agreement on Tariffi and Trade (GATT) 
negotiations until the Uruguay Round, as 
their agricultural policies were clearly at 
variance with known GATT prescrip¬ 
tions. In 1955, in an extraordinary man¬ 
ner, again defying all sense of fair play, the 
U.S. was given a waiver from normal 
GATT prescriptions, and this allowed it 
to continue with high levels of protection 
for its agriculture.” In Europe’s case, the 
justification for the protection and sub¬ 
sidy was that CAP was an essential ele¬ 
ment needed to bind its members 
together and without this Europe would 
lose its political cohesion." So much for 
the principles of free trade and the “fun¬ 
damental” economic principle of unhin¬ 
dered flow of goods and services across 
international borders. 

However, over time, as a consequence 
of ever-increasing pressure from various 
lobbies, agricultural subsidies, continued 
to rise steeply, even faster than what even 
the richest countries could afford. Sixty 
to seventy per cent of the E.C’s common 
fund was spent on subsidies, leaving less¬ 
er and lesser funds for other equally 
demanding needs. The E.C. budgetary 
support for agriculture rose from 4.7 bil¬ 
lion ecu out of the 6.2-billion ecu overall 
budget in 1975 to 46.3 billion ecu out of 
the 58.4 billion budget in 1991.'^ 

The level of agricultural subsidies 
proved too high even for an economic 
giant like the U.S., particularly when the 
U.S. budget showed enormous deficits," 


thereby seriously threatening the 
country’s macroeconomic bal¬ 
ance. In 1986, U.S. agricultural 
exports slumped to $26 billion, 
but the government handout to 
farmers, at $30 billion, exceeded 
the export earnings. In this situ¬ 
ation, one alternative actively 
promoted by the U.S. govern¬ 
ment to reduce production 
prompted by subsidy, ridiculous 
though it may appear in the glob¬ 
al context, was to induce farmers to leave 
the land fallow, for which they were 
rewarded with subsidy. Thus the farmers 
were paid not to produce in a desperate 
bid to reduce the .scale of subsidy." 

Once the U.S. Government, facing 
chronic budget and balance of payment 
deficits, decided to reduce its own level of 
subsidy, it was in its own interest to make 
the rest of the world conform to its poli¬ 
cies. This explains the 180-degree turn in 
the policy of the U.S. on agriculture, its 
advocacy of lower agricultural subsidies, 
and its pushing of agriculture as a major 
item for trade negotiations in the 
Uruguay Round. 

However, the U.S. did not propose 
complete elimination of producer subsidy 
in the Uruguay Round discussions; it 
wanted only the part of subsidy tied to 
output-increasing incentives to go. The 
U.S. safety regulations in relation to inter¬ 
nal food supply were not sacrificed. In the 
Marrakesh Agreement on agriculture, 
under reduction commitments, members 
were expected to reduce from 1986-90 
levels their budgetary outlay on agricul¬ 
tural subsidies, by 36 per cent and their 
volume by 21 per cent, over a period of 
six years. For the less developed countries, 
a 24 per cent cut in value and a 14 per 
cent cut in volume in 10 equal annual 
instalments were ordained. It is impor¬ 
tant to notice that subsidies were only 
subjected to proportionate cuts, not to 
any absolute ceiling, or per-agriculturist 
or per-beneficiary ceiling. Given that sub¬ 
sidy levels were already high in the U.S. 
and western Europe, even after such per¬ 
centage reductions, the actual levels of 
subsidy given to their agriculturists 
remain extraordinarily high, compared 
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with those in less developed countries. It 
will take generations for this to be whit- 
ded down to the levels of subsidy in 
India.') 

The very high subsidies given by rich 
governments were to be cut as a percent¬ 
age of their steep levels, but, by a suitable 
manipulation of definition, they man¬ 
aged to take most of their subsidies out of 
the way of these cuts. This they managed 
to do by classifying subsidies into “good¬ 
ies” and “baddies”, so to say, and made 
only the “trade-distorting subsidies” ille¬ 
gal. However, what is trade distorting in 
its effect on production and what is not 
is a matter of judgment. The rich coun¬ 
tries, which frame the rules, decided that 
most of their own subsidies had no trade- 
distorting effect on production and, 
therefore, were not subjected to cuts. The 
deficiency payments of the U.S. and com¬ 
pensation payments of the European 
Union were exempted, as also a long list 
of their other subsidy programmes.'" 

W HILE the provisions in the 
Marrakesh Agreement are grossly 
un&r, the attitude of successive Indian 
governments since 1991 on this question 
has been despicable and demeaning. In 
their servile attempt to please the rich 
countries they have withdrawn more sub¬ 
sidy than was necessary. Although no new 
export subsidy on produas is permitted, 
the GATT-permitted Aggregate Measure 
of Suppon (AMS) by the state to its agri¬ 
culture is calculated in value terms as a 
global measure and not as specific to prod¬ 
ucts, and is expected to be reduced by 20 
per cent in six years, at an anregate level, 
allowing flexibility in shiinng support 
between products. Further, a de minimis 
provision allowed a country to exclude 
from the AMS calculation any support 
that did not exceed 5 per cent of the value 
of production of that commodity, and for 
non-product-specifle support where it 
did not exceed 5 per cent of the value of 
the country’s total a^icultural produc¬ 
tion. For the less devuoped countries, de 
m/nimtr level was fixed at 10 pet cent, and 
specified wicultural input subsidies were 
excluded from the AMS.'^ 

For every individual product the 
Marrakesh A^eement requires a mini¬ 


mum of 15 per cent reduction in tariff, 
but for the less developed countries the 
figure is 24 per cent. It also permits spe¬ 
cial safeguards to allow temporary duties 
during the six-year period, when sudden 
movements, above trigger levels, in prices 
and the volume of imports make that nec¬ 
essary. However, any such subsidies and 
duties are subjected to a minimum 
amount of access to be given to foreign 
competitors - of 3 per cent initially, ris¬ 
ing to 5 per cent in six years.'* These pro¬ 
visions were not used to protect our 
subsidies, nearly all of which were well 
within the limits prescribed by the 
Marrakesh Agreement on Agriculture. 
The Government of India, however, went 
out of its way to reduce subsidies to lev¬ 
els that were not striedy warranted under 
the Marrakesh Agreement. 

Moreover, the Marrakesh Agreement 
allows import control for some specific 
purposes, for example sanitary and phy- 
tosanitaty measures in order to “protect 
human, animal or plant life or health”. It 
has been left to the country concerned to 
work out its own acceptable level of risk, 
but the controb are to be used on a non- 
discriminatory basis. In fiict the E.U. used 
this provision to ban the import of hor¬ 
mone-fed beef from the U.S.'* In India’s 
case, rather than the country using this 
provision favourably, it has been used 
from time to time by the European coun¬ 
tries to impose bans on shrimp exports 
from India. 

The very generous implementation of 
the GATT subsidy rules in India has 
adversely affected Indian agriculture and 
has led to a decline, compared with the 
figure for 1991 when the reform was ini¬ 
tiated, in per capita food availability and 
in the rate of growth of agricultural out¬ 
put. This was despite the very unusual 
hivourable occurrence of 11 successive 
good monsoons, a significant increase in 
the flow of capital to agriculture via coop¬ 
eratives, substantially higher support 
prices and a highly supportive adj ustment 
programme. The main reasons for the 
poor performance of agriculture were a 
drastic curtailment in public investment 
in agricultural infrastructure, and an 
increase in the prices of potassic and phos- 
phatic fertilizers, following suWdy 


reduction, with a consequent dbporpor- 
tionate increase in the consumption of 
nitrogenous fertilizers.^* The decline in 
public sector investment in agriculture 
and rural infrastructure, particularly in 
irrigation and power, has not been com¬ 
pensated by a corresponding rise in pri¬ 
vate investment that was expected by the 
International Monetary Fund-World 
Bank establishment. The idea that the 
public seaor was “crowding out” the lat¬ 
ter and that the withdrawal of the public 
sector would create space for the private 
sector for investment has been complete¬ 
ly discredited in India and other poor 
countries. ” 

Furthermore, despite generous state 
support since 1991, agriciutural exports 
from India have not made any significant 
impact either domestically or in the world 
as a whole. To give an example, accord¬ 
ing to Fund-Bank theology, if shrimp is 
tradeable and rice is not, it would make 
sense to bring saline water to paddyfields 
and discard paddy production in favour 
of export-oriented shrimp fiirming. 
However, experience with shrimp pro¬ 
duction and btports shows how vulnera¬ 
ble it can be to cyclical diseases, to cheaper 
and better production possibilities in 
other countries from the point of view of 
multinational companies (MNCs) con¬ 
trolling agri-business, to periodic bans 
and the rigorous imposition of h)^iene 
standards, to various trade restrictions 
that are characteristic to developed coun¬ 
try economies particularly in the field of 
agriculture, to the whims and caprices of 
developed countries’ administrators, and 
to the rise and fall in world demand and 
supply on which India’s indigenous pro¬ 
ducers have no control. 

It cannot be that India would allow 
the free impon of subsidised foreign agri¬ 
cultural goods and invite the destruction 
of domestic agricultural producers who 
cannot be subsidied, or subsidised to that 
level, while the rich countries would con¬ 
tinue to follow protectionist policies in 
support of their own high-cost producers, 
accounting for a very high proportion of 
their public expenditure. There cannot be 
one set of rules for them because they are 
rich and powerful and another for those 
who are poor and weak. 
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That the Marrakesh trade rules, now 
implemented by the WTO in the name 
of globalisation, have been framed to 
favour western MNC interests is recog* 
iised by the highly researched literature 
^emanating from institutional sources in 
lich countries themselves. The following 
IS an interesting quote from an important 
OECD document on technology and 
globalisation, which was published in 
1992.21 

“Globalisation represents a new phase 
in the process of internationalisation and 
the spread of international production. It 
refers to a set of emerging conditions in 
which value and wealth are increasingly 
being produced and distributed within 
worldwide corporate networks. Large 
multinational firms operating in concen¬ 
trated supply structures are at the hub of 
these conditions.” 

As for the consequences, this docu¬ 
ment states categoricjly: “The first con¬ 
cerns the marginalisation of developing 
countries within the globalisation 
process. The second concerns concentra¬ 
tion as a world process and whether a 
global competition policy is needed and 
how it might be implemented. The third 
relates to the problems posed by support 
given by governments to firms engaged in 
^obal competition and the need for new 
rules and codes of behaviour. The fourth 
relates to standards and norms in a con¬ 
text of rapid and pervasive technological 
change, corporate concentration and 
globdisation.” 

T TNFORTUNATELY, documents 
\ W such as these ate not read by the pol- 
\ icy makers in India, or, if read, are imme¬ 
diately swept under the carpet. Subsidies 
of all kinds - on procurement, the PDS, 
export, interest on agricultural loans, and 
so on - are seen by the Indian government 
as distonions that make production inef¬ 
ficient and misallocate the resources 
according to optimality rules. According 
to this view, the prices of inputs, whether 
fertilizers, water or power or what have 
you, should fully recover their costs. This 
new approach is also manifested in the 
policies adopted in other areas. For 
instance, the Narasimhan Qjmmitteeon 
the financial sector, which recommends 
doing away with priority area lending and 
subsidised interest rate and the pruning 
of non-profit making branches of banks 
^in remote and badnwd rural areas. The 
fiscal policy backs the acquisition of 
wealth, andhence thatoflandin the rural 


areas, and does not frtvour taxes on these. 
While the new fiscal policy, based on the 
recommendations of the Raja Chelliah 
Gimmittee, attempts to widen the tax 
base, rural wealth tax is not on its agen¬ 
da. The new industrial policy frowns at 
the location of industries in backward 
agricultural areas, and the general policy 
thrust is opposed to such and other mea¬ 
sures that aim at reducing inter-regional 
disparities. 

The GATT opposition to subsidies 
is based on the view that a project or eco¬ 
nomic activity should cover its costs and 
provide returns within a given time- 
frame. A broad social cost-benefit analy¬ 
sis, recognising the linkages of projects 
with the rest of the economy and taking 
a long-time horizon into account, would 
go beyond such time-bound and project- 
bound framework. A subsidy can be 
treated as an investment for creating via¬ 
bility at a future date, or even as a mea¬ 
sure that protects the interests of the 
future generation or of the environment. 
Optimality rules deployed by the World 
Bank, the IMF and the WTO, the glob¬ 
al trinity that rules the poor countries, 
to justify their theology hold for full and 
free global integration, not for the par¬ 
tial and piecemeal ones noticed in world 
trade today. If integration is less than 
total and free, the optimality rules break 
down. Subsidies can be justified on 
many grounds, even using the analogy of 
the fiinctioning of the MNCs and other 
non-government organisations that sub¬ 
sidise many of their activities from the 
profits made from other activities. In 
many cases such subsidy or short-term 
loss is in the nature of an investment with 
a long-term profit goal. For example, 
foreign insurance companies planning to 
enter the Indian market are prepared to 
make losses for six years before their bal¬ 
ance sheet would turn white. A govern¬ 
ment can take a wider view - for 
example, that loss-making branches of 
banks are creating more social benefits 
than costs despite conventional losses, 
compared to private companies which 
are motivated only by profit can, by pro¬ 
viding an alternative to money sharks, by 
augmenting agricultural production and 
thus reducing food imports, by helping 
to mobilise saving, and by inculcating 
the saving habit. 

“Crop insurance” is not an area 
where any private insurance company, 
Indian or foreign, would be interested 
but the government can go beyond the 


concern for profitability in the insurance 
business and subsidise crop insurance in 
order to stabilise agricultural earnings 
and make investment in agriculture less 
risky and more attractive. Similarly, no 
private electricity company would be 
even remotely interested in distributing 
power to widely diffused rural settle¬ 
ments. This is a task that only a state 
enterprise would undertake, maybe at a 
loss initially, and with a generous sub¬ 
sidy; but if it helps the locri economy to 
bloom, maybe in the long run, it will 
help make profit. There is also the ques¬ 
tion of the interests of future genera¬ 
tions. A private company motivated only 
by profit and discounting the present 
value of future earnings at the current 
rate of interest, would not see anything 
beyond 15 years, as the present value of 
earnings beyond that period would be 
nearly zero. Only the government can 
protect the interests of future genera¬ 
tions and save the environment from 
degradation that is not discernible at one 
point of time but accumulates over 
decades - for example, the depletion of 
the ozone shield. 

This is not to argue for mindless sub¬ 
sidies or controls to keep foreign compe¬ 
tition away forever. This is simply to 
suggest that we do what all countries of 
the world, rich or poor, large or small, 
socialist or capitalist, usually do - to 
examine carefully cases where such sub¬ 
sidy and control are necessary to augment 
domestic production and seek selfrsuffi- 
ciency. One should note that the call by 
the global trinity to abandon self-suffi¬ 
ciency in food and to attain “food securi¬ 
ty via the global market” has been 
dismissed with contempt by the Japanese, 
who can buy anything from anywhere at 
any price, who are determined to main¬ 
tain food self-sufficiency no matter what 
the cost IS. 

One of the first things that the Indian 
delegation should do in Seatde is to raise 
at least some of the Issues discussed here. 
The main thrust of its argument should 
be why the rich countries would be 
allowed to subsidise their agriculture on 
such a big scale and continue with rigor¬ 
ous import control on Third World agri¬ 
cultural exports when, going by their own 
rules based on comparative advantage, 
agricultural produaion and export 
should be left with the poor countries. ■ 

Biplah Daipipta u an economist end a CPI(M) 
member e /the Sebhe 
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CONSTANCE 1. HATS 

A S (loi-j-Clola’s share price dropped 
below $48 111 trading in the last week 
of September, from a high of over $88 last 
year, investors were wondering; Can it get 
any worse? 

It is pretty bad, and not just for Coke, 
whose recent track record was described 
during that week as “the most significant 
underperformance versus the S&P SOO in 
the history of the company” by Andrew 
J. Conway, an analyst at Morgan Stanley 
Dean Witter. 

Pepsico’s share price was languishing 
at $31.375, well below the company’s 52- 
wcek high of $42,563. And Cadbury 
Schweppes, trading as American deposito¬ 
ry receipts, was at $27.4375, down from a 
high of $35.0625 within the lost year. 
Borders such as Pepsi Bottling Group, the 
Whitman Corp. and Coca-Cola 
Enterprises were getting clobbered, too. 

V^at has happened to the soft-drink 
stocks? The answer is part global cau¬ 
tionary tale, part facts of life in the con¬ 
sumer products business. 

M uch of the downturn can be traced 
to the state of affairs at Coke, which 
began a sharp decline 14 months ago. “It 
starts at the top,’’ said Caroline Levy, an 
analyst for Schroder & Co. “If Coke is 
weak, it’s very hard for Pepsi as well as the 
borders.” 

Coke’s frailty is rooted in macroeco¬ 
nomic conditions around the world that 
have gnawed at profits in a system 
designed when emerging markets were 
booming. In countries such as Germany, 
Japan and Brazil, Coca-Cola’s sales have 
been flat or falling for several years, large¬ 
ly because consumers in those countries 
do not feel they have the money to spend 
on what they perceive as a relatively 
expensive American product. 

^ So second-tier brands have been cut- 
dng into Coke’s market share. In the 
United Statesi volume fell when holders 
I f^ised prices by 5 per cent to 6 per cent 
% Hpier this year. The idea was to regain 
profits lost during the last three years, 


when Coke and Pepsi waged a price war 
in the supermarket aisles. 

“Now, rather than having the stimu¬ 
lus of lower prices, we’re going to have the 
drag of higher prices,” said Marc Cohen, 
an analyst at Goldman Sachs. Sales of 
store-brand soda have been creeping 
higher, too 

Some of the investor retreat from 
Coke’s stock can be attributed to concern 
over the profitability of the two engines 
behind the Coca-Cfola system. Coke’s 
return on invested capital - 35 per cent - 
is far higher than that of its biggest bottler, 
Coca-Cola Enterprbes, which is about 5.2 
per cent. But even Coke’s return on invest¬ 
ed capital has been falling lately. 

“We think, in the long run, it’s a great 
company with great management, a great 
franchise and a great business model,” 
said David Garza, an analyst at Roxbury 
Capital Management, which has sold 
most of its two million Coca-Cola shares 
since the beginning of the year. “The issue 
is the economics in the short run.” He 
added, “Earnings growth is the worst it 
has been in decades." Coca-Cola’s recall 
of 17 million cases of its products in 
France and Belgium some months ago has 
had more atensive repercussions than the 
company publicly anticipated. Sales are 
still shaky in Italy, Germany and Poland 
as a result of the reall, several analysts 
said. There are also worries about the 
effects of currency devaluations in some 
countries. And the company halted its 
share-repurchase programme earlier this 
year. 

Coke has said that it will increase vol¬ 
ume next year by 7 per cent to 8 per cent 
worldwide, and increase its earnings by 15 
per cent to 20 per ant. But analysts - who 
are assiduously coached by Coke, but have 
been burned in reant months as the com¬ 
pany has failed to mat its own earnings 
targets - say that is an unreasonable expa- 
tation.They believe volume will grow 6 to 
6.5 per ant, and earnings per share will be 
up 13 per ant. 

Coke’s onc^hallowed exaudve suite is 
also coming in for cridcism. “What people 
are worried about is why they ate missing 


their numbers," Levy said. “The question 
is, is that global economies? Or is that man¬ 
agement?” The Ming stock price reflects 
worry about whether Coke and other glob¬ 
al consumer products gilnts will ever again 
post the kind of profit growth they did 
through most of the 199ds. 

“The emperor has fewer clothes now 
than I thought,” said Daniel Peris, an ana¬ 
lyst for Argus Research. He predicts that 
Coke’s share price will return to a more 
traditional valuation, closer to the 71 per 
cent premium to the S&P 500 price-to- 
earnings multiple that it averaged over the ’’ 
last seven years. In 1997, the premium 
was 96 per cent, and in 1998, it rose to 
106 per cent. So far this year, the premi¬ 
um is about 83 per cent, he said. 

I N the case of Pepsico, management dif¬ 
ficulties in the soft-drink division are one 
cause of the stock’s slide. But analysts say 
some investors’ worries may be exaggerat¬ 
ed, since the bulk of Pepsico’s earnings are 
generated by its snack-food business. 
“Frito-Lay is easily one of the strongest 
consumer pacbged-goods companies that 
can be found,” Cohen said. 

The unexpected departure in ^ 
September of Philip A. Marineau, the for¬ 
mer chief executive of Pepsi-Cola North 
America, sapped confidence in Pepsico 
and its reantly spun-off bottler, Pepsi 
Bottling Group, analysts say. “Part of 
PBG’s selling proposition to Wall Street 
was that Pepsi-CoIa was under more solid 
management,” Cohen said. “And the 
management decided to leave.” 

The bottling company opened at $23 
on March 31, rose to $25.25 in early July 
and was trading at $17.4375 on October 
1. Whitman, a major Pepsi bottler based 
outside Chicago, is down by 44.5 per cent 
for the year. It hit a 52-weck low on 
October 1, trading at $14 a share. 

Cadbury Schweppes has fared better, 
but is still down 20.6 per cent for the year. 

The sofr-drlhksator has experienced ^ 
what Conway calls “a mini-implosion” in 
reant weeks. “The question is,” he said, 
“when will volumes return?" I 
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I THE ECONOMY 


^One more upturn? 

If at all there has been a turnaround in the economy, it is not because of the successful 
implementation of the reform programme but because of the failure to implement fiscal stabilisation. 


C.P. CHANDRASEKHAR 


T he Indian economy, ir is being 
argued, is on the mend. The most 
recent evidence quoted in support of 
this view is the Central Staustical 
Organisation’s (CSO) estimate of GDP 
growth during the first quarter (April-June) 
of 1999-2000. According to the CSO, 
though agriculture grew at just 2.8 per cent 
during April-June as compared with the 
corresponding period of the previous year, 
* robust growth rates in manufacturing (6.2 
per cent), construction (6.7 per cent) and 
various services (7.8 per cent), 
have helped raise the overall rate 
of GDP growth from 3.6 per 
cent during the first quarter of 
1998-99 to 5.5 per cent during 
the first quarter of financial year 
1999-2000. Encouraged by 
these figures, observers have 
declared that the Indian econo¬ 
my is witnessing a turnaround. 

The CSO’s practice of issu¬ 
ing quarterly figures of GDP is, 
of course, recent. It started with 
the release of figures for the 
fourth quarter (Januaiy-March) 
of 1998-99 in June. But at that rime, for 
purposes of comparison, figures for all 
quarters of financial years 199^97 to 1998- 
99 were also issued. Any judgments relat¬ 
ing to the first quarter of 1999-2000 must 
therefore be based on such a comparison. 
The accompanying chan presents the quar¬ 
terly rates of GDP growh since the first 
quarter of1997-98. As should be clear, after 
having registered creditable rates of quar¬ 
terly growth ofbetween 5.8and 6.9 per cent 
between April and December 1997, 
growth slumped to 1.5 per cent in the first 
quarter (January to Mat^) of calendar year 
1998. This was not so much a consequence 
of the South-East Asian crisis as it was of a 
collapse in the rate of agricultural growth. 

«, GDP generated in agriculture f^ by 7.4 
per cent during that quarter. However, as 
agriculture recovered in the subsequent 
months, the quaiteriy rate of GDP giWth 
rose continutMisiy finm a lowof 1.5 p(;i;cent 


to 8.4 per cent during the fourth quarter of 
1998-99. 

Seen in the context of that perfor¬ 
mance, growth during the most recent 
quarter for which figures are available is 
indeed disappointing. The consistent 
recovery during 1998-99 was in faa 
reversed during the first quarter of 1999- 
2000, when growth stood at 5.5 per cent. 
The tendency on the part of many com¬ 
mentators to ignore this and focus instead 
on the fact that growth during April-June 
1999 was higher than during the corre¬ 
sponding months of the previous year is 
indeed surprising. 


One reason could be that manufactur¬ 
ing seems particularly buoyant, having 
notched up a quarterly growth rate of 6.2 
per cent. But even this is merely a return to 
a rate of growth which prevailed a year back 
after what, on the basis of the CSO’s fig¬ 
ures, appears to be a minor dip in produc¬ 
tion. In faa, an indication that all is not 
well in the manufacturing seaor is the 
trend in non-oil imports, which registered 
a fell of 4.07 per cent during the tot five 
months (April-August) of the current fiscal 
year. 

Given this background, the tendency 
to make much of the recent GDP growth 
fi^cs appears to be a peculiar instance 
wmere the oft-discussed “feel good” feaor 
applies not to how economic agents behave 
but how economic analysts read reality. 
With the post-reform boom during the 
years 1993-94,1994-95 and 1995-96 hav¬ 
ing petered out, especially in the manufac¬ 


turing sector, advocates of reform are des¬ 
perately in search of indicators which can 
be taken to suggest that liberalisation and 
reform have indeed delivered their 
promised results. The current mood, illus¬ 
trated by periodic surveys of an ostensibly 
upbeat business leadership whose expecta¬ 
tions rarely materialise, seems to be that if 
you cannot find those indicators you could 
invent them. 

T he most recent effort based on the 
CSO's quarterly GDP estimates is, 
however, the last straw. Making much of 
those figures is particularly pathaic, given 
the trends in a range of other 
variables. For example, though 
it IS eight years since India’s eco¬ 
nomic reforms programme 
began, exports arc virtu Jly sts^- 
nant. Exports in dollar terms 
registered a growth of just 4.4 
per cent during the first five 
months of fis^ 1999-2000. 
While this is an improvement on 
the negative growth rates report¬ 
ed a few months back, it is still 
inadequate to provide the stim¬ 
ulus to growth that exports were 
expected to deliver in the wake 
of liberalisation. On the other hand, with 
the reversal in the collapse of international 
oil prices, India’s oil imports rose by 56.5 
per cent during these months. Hence, but 
for the sluggishness in non-oil imports, 
India’s trade and current account deficits 
would have widened substantially. 

It IS not just tliat exports are doing 
badly. There are indications that foreign 
direct investment (EDI) inflows, which, 
rightly or wrongly, were seen as a major trig¬ 
ger for growth in the wake of liberalisation, 
are also drying up. According to the World 
Investment Report of the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD), in 1998 FDl flows into India 
fell from $3.35 billion in 1997 to$2.26 bil¬ 
lion. More recent figures released by the 
Reserve Bank of India indicate that during 
April-June 1999, inflows stood at $454 
million. If inflows remain at this level over 
the rest of the fiscal year, the annual inflow 
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Universities and the law 

The decision by the authorities of o major national university to go 
to court against its own student body raises a number of issues. 


would lie around $1.8 billion. These figures 
compare with India’s FD! inflow target of 
$10 billion a year and an actual inflow of 
$45.46 billion into China in I ')98, up from 
$94.23 billion in 199” All of this has not 
told on India’s reserves position panly 
because of large- remittance inflows and 
partly because of a growing external debt. 

India etnbarkeil on an accelerated pro¬ 
gramme of reform in 1991 in response to 
a balance tit payments crisis. The principal 
benefit of reform was to be a process of bal¬ 
ance of payments adjustment. Such adjust¬ 
ment was to be ensured through an 
improvement in exports facilitated in part 
by rclocative foreign investment which was 
expectid to use India as a production source 
for world markets. Eight years later, it is 
clear that liberalisation has not delivered on 
that front. 

Nor has it for that matter ensured the 
fiscal adjustment which was the other area 
of emphasis in the reform programme. 
Failure on the fiscal front has been the result 
of tax reductions and concessions associat¬ 
ed with reform. To quote the Annual 
Report of the Reserve Bank of India; “The 
large shonfall in tax collections during 
1998-99 needs to be viewed against a 
decline of over 1 percentage point in the 
ratio of the Centre’s gross rax revenue to 
GDP between 1991 -92 and 1997-98 (from 
10 per cent to 8.9 per cent). Excluding trade 
taxes, revenue from domestic taxes as a per¬ 
centage of Ci DP fell by 0.4 percentage point 
during this period. Fhis trend has been rein¬ 
forced in 1998-99, with the overall tax 
GDP ratio declining further to 8.5 per cent 
and domestic tax-ClDP ratio to 6.0 per 
cent.” 

This shrinking tax base has meant that 
even with modest increases in expenditure 
the fiscal deficit on the Centre’s budget rose 
to 5.7 per cent of GDP in 1997-98 and 5.9 
per cent in 1998-99. Expectations are that 
this would further rise substantially this 
fimmcial year, pardy because of the expendi¬ 
tures associated with the Kargil War. It is this 
persistence and increase in recent times of the 
fiscal deficit that accounts for the buoyancy 
in domestic demand and the growth, how¬ 
ever moderate, in manufiicturing. Thus, if at 
all there has been a turnaround in the Indian 
economy, it is not because of the successful 
implementation of the reform programme 
but because of the failure to implement what 
was considered its crucial plank, namely, fis¬ 
cal stabilisation. 

But for advocates of reform desperately 
in search of indicaton of success, these details 
do^ )t matter. Any positive sign, however 
w^ and transient, is swoop^ upon to 

nd what now seems the indefensible. ■ 


T he Oxford English Dictionary 
defines a university as “the whole 
body of teachers and students pursuing, 
at a particular place, the higher branches 
of learning; such persons associated 
together as a society or corporate body, 
having the power of conferring degrees 
and other privileges, and forming an 
institution for the promotion of educa¬ 
tion in the higher branches of learning.” 
I 'he use of the word ‘corporate’ in this 
definition should not be misunderstood; 
It is used in the more traditional sense of 
guild or community. 

Indeed, the fact that it is a commu¬ 
nity, rather than just any association of 
people for a common purpose, may be 
one of the more important defining char¬ 
acteristics of a university. In India, as in 
many other countries, universities are set 
up by Acts of Parliament (or Legislative 
Assemblies). These Acts lay down a 
framework for the functioning of the uni¬ 
versity not only academically but also in 
terms ofcomrauiiitylife and the relations 
between its various constituents. The 
basic purpose of this is to make it clear 
that a university, being a community, 
should be in a position to sort out its mat¬ 
ters internally, and so a legal framework 
exists for this. 

But a university is not just any old 
community - it is a very special commu¬ 
nity, and enlightened citizens have 
known over several centuries that main¬ 
taining the special charac¬ 
ter of such institutions is 
essential for a healthy and 
vibrant society. As 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

acknowledged, “a univer¬ 
sity stands for humanism, 
for tolerance, for reason, 
for the adventure of ideas 
and the search for truth... 

If the universities dis¬ 
charge their duties ade¬ 
quately, then it is well 
with the nation and the 
people.” 

What makes universi¬ 
ties so special is that, ide¬ 


ally, they provide time and space for both 
research and reflection: they become a 
means, therefore, for society to reflect 
upon itself. For such reflection to occur 
and to be productive, it is necessary that 
it takes place in an environment that 
allows not only discussion but indeed 
fierce debate, where disagreements are 
encouraged because they can be fruitful 
in terms of generating new ideas. But it 
is also neces.sary that such debate takes 
place in an atmosphere of mutual respect, 
and in the absence of intimidation or out¬ 
side interference. •* 

G iven the sony state of many of our 
campuses today, many would find it 
hard to recognise the ideal picture of the 
university that has just been described. 
And this too is not unexpected because, 
even while they stand apart in some sense 
from the rest of society, universities 
inevitably become microcosms of society, 
with many of the tensions, contradictions 
and positive impulses mirrored within its 
own activities. Even so, it is absolutely 
crucial that universities offer a congenial 
atmosphere for teaching and research 
while retaining their autonomy and spe¬ 
cial space, and their internal democracy. 

And, indeed, there are still some uni¬ 
versities where the pursuit of academics 
coexists with an active political life, with¬ 
out the culture either of gun-toting stu¬ 
dents or Vice-Chancellors appointed 
from the IAS, the IPS or 
the Army. For example. 
New Delhi’s Jawaharlal 
Nehru University is still a 
beacon which attracts stu¬ 
dents from all over the 
country for its academic 
reputation, and it contin¬ 
ues to have as Vice- 
Chancellor an eminent 
scientist. Here, intense 
political diflperences 
iffnong students are sort- , 
ed out by democratic 
processes more peaceful 
and less subject to money 
or muscle power than 
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Jawaharlal Nahru UnivanKy studants on hungar strika on tha campus In Saptambar. 


elsewhere in the countiy. 

I N this situation, the recent move by the 
administration of this university, that 
is JNU, to move the court to limit and 
curtail the actions of members of its stu¬ 
dent body, including elccred union rep¬ 
resentatives, is of very great significance. 
Whatever be the merits and demerits of 
this individual case, it may set a precedent 
which could change not only the internal 
functioning of universities but also soci¬ 
ety’s relationship to them. And this in 
turn would be bad news for the larger soci¬ 
ety as well. 

The special nature of universities 
makes a minimum level of autonomy of 
functioning necessary. And also it means 
that there arc structures within the uni¬ 
versity that can typically deal with the 
problems that must inevitably ensue 
when there are situations of contradiction 
or conflict. There is a hierarchy and a 
chain of command which establishes and 
maintains order, and obviously such an 
order must also be based on democratic 
norms. Thus, issues of discipline, main¬ 
taining order and ensuring smooth func¬ 
tioning can all be tackled from within the 
university structures. 

When the administration of a uni¬ 
versity decides to approach a court of law 
to deal with such issues, it in effixt^abdi¬ 


cates the responsibilities it already has 
under the Act of Parliament which gov¬ 
erns it. Not only does it externalise what 
are really internal issues which should be 
dealt with internally, but it declares that 
the administration is incapable of resolv¬ 
ing an internal dispute, is not willing to 
exercise the disciplinary powers that it 
already has, and wants an external agency 
to do the job for it. 

Besides being in some sense an admis¬ 
sion of failure or abdication of responsi¬ 
bility, such an action can also lead to 

When the administration 
of a university decides 
to approach a court of 
law to deal with such 
issues, It In effect 
abdicates the 
responsibilities It 
already has under the 
Act of Parliament 
which governs It. It 
externalises what are 
really Internal Issues. 


perverse or irrational out¬ 
comes. In this specific 
case, the university 
administration asked the 
coun to set a code of con¬ 
duct for the student 
body, which also limited 
the specific areas in which 
protest actions (includ¬ 
ing sit-ins and hunger 
strikes) could be held. 
This meant that on a 
campus occupying an 
unusually large geo¬ 
graphical space, student 
demonstrations were 
sought to be limited to a 
sin^e relatively small 
spot, and students who 
had already been fasting 
for more than a week 
were told to remove 
themselves from a shaded 
portico at the side of the 
entrance to the adminis¬ 
tration building to a part 
where they would be 
exposed to the elements. 

This could happen 
because the court clearly 
had no knowledge either of the back¬ 
ground to this particular struggle, or of 
the physical conditions involved, and of 
course such lack of knowledge is only to 
be expected. By contrast, a university 
administration exercising its powers in 
full consultation with other members of 
the university community would be more 
aware of the specific circumstances and 
therefore less likely to make such deci¬ 
sions. 

Indeed, this also raises questions of 
judicial activism, of why the court even 
entertained a matter which falls very clear¬ 
ly under the jurisdiction of the universi¬ 
ty administration. When there are a 
number of methods for both conflict res¬ 
olution and disciplinary action within a 
university, the fact that a coun feels it can 
intervene and set the terms for behaviour 
and functioning, is itself a matter of con¬ 
cern. 

Another problem with this entire 
matter becoming the preserve of the court 
is that when meting out disciplinary 
action or limiting the context and possi¬ 
bilities of agitation by any panicular 
group, it makes no distinction between 
different types of aaion. Thus, group 
action pressing for certain demands, in 
this specific case for more adequate hos¬ 
tel facilities, which are by nature imper¬ 
sonal, directed not at any individual 
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person but at a certain office or luihori- 
ty, is different from acts of personal 
aggression, and cannot be treated on a par. 

T_)ERHAPS the most problematic 
i. implication of all in this matter is the 
fact that such an action of going to court 
effectively destroys the basis of trust and 
mutual respect on which a university 
community is haseci It therefore makes 
the internal lesolution of conflicts even 
more difficult, and, especially vis-a-vis 
Students, IS likely to escalate tension 
rather than contain it. This became obvi¬ 
ous in this particularcase, where, far from 
resolving the problems, the episode of 
going to court actually contributed to a 
worsening of relations between the stu¬ 
dents and the authorities, and eventually 
culminated in a most unfortunate situa- 

Once universities 
are deprived of 
their special status 
which allows for 
substantial Internal 
democracy and 
autonomy, then 
their basis as 
communities 
becomes 

substantially eroded. 


tion in which large numbers of police per¬ 
sonnel entered the campus and arrested 
many students, including their elected 
representatives. 

What all this suggests is that, once uni¬ 
versities are deprived of their special sta¬ 
tus which allows for substantial internal 
democracy and autonomy, then their 
basis as communities becomes substan¬ 
tially eroded. But there is unfortunately 
al.so the alternative view increasingly 
expressed in many quarters- that democ¬ 
racy and autonomy is too tolerant of 
indiscipline and must be circumscribed by 
the coercive powers of the state. It should, 
however, be remembered that not only is 
this idea at variance with the very defini¬ 
tion of a university but it is one that has 
been repeatedly attempted elsewhere in 
this country with the overall impact being 
adverse both for academic achievements 
anl| for campuspeace. This is a major issue 
oftoncern not only for universities them- 
seMfc., but for any society that values intel- 
Ic^iwl and creative development. ■ 


Stifling dissent 
and debate 

Under attack from NGOs for its communal orientation, the BJP seeks 
to browbeat them and also impose indirect forms of censorship. 


E very political parry has a distinct, 
chaMcreri.stic, style which is as impor¬ 
tant as the substance of what it stands for. 
Any reasonable description of the 
Bharatiya Janata Party’s style must 
prominently mention crudeness, brazen¬ 
ness and a certain kind of daring to do 
what many would think is unthinkable; 
the Babri Masjid demolition, the nuclear 
tests, the wanton attacks on CJhristians, 
the telecom scam, the Kargil fiasco, the 
gutter-level electioneering.... This pat¬ 
tern has been on display in two actions 
of the BjP-led “caretaker” government. 
The first is its attempt to restrict and cen¬ 
sor scholarly and activist debate. The sec¬ 
ond IS the BJP's vicious attack on a 
number of civil society organisations 
((2SOs), which joined or endorsed the 
Communalism Combat campaign 
exposing Hindutva {Frontline, October 
8, 1999). 

Rather than counter the allegations 
that were levelled as part of the campaign 
with facts, the BJP first maligned the sig¬ 
natories, accusing them of (what else?) 
having taken “foreign money”, and then 
stooped even lower by activating the state 
machinery and getting it to issue notices 
under the Foreign Contributions 
(Regulation) Act (FCRA) to the CSOs 
concerned. Both the 
actions display a para¬ 
noid, venal, mindset, a 
mortal fear of criticism, 
and contempt for elemen¬ 
tary norms of democratic 
functioning. 

T O take the second 
issue first, BJP 
spokesperson M. 

Venkaiah Naidu and gen¬ 
eral secretary Narendra 
Modi on September 25 
launched a vitriolic attack 
on Communalism 
Combat and associated 
CSOs, accusing them of 


being “anti-national ^and anti-BJP”. 
Venkaiah Naidu alleged that they were 
campaigning for the Congress^I) and the 
Left. Asked how this could make them 
anti-national, he said they had also crit¬ 
icised the Pokhran-II tests “and this is 
anti-Indian”.... “Naidu clarified that [hi.s] 
objection was to foreign funds being used 
for political propaganda. If they were 
using their own money they had every 
right to do whatever they saw fit, but the 
FCRA prohibited use of foreign funds for 
political n.t\\\iy" (The Hindu, September 
26). Among the organisations were some 
of our best known and most respected 
women’s groups, such as Forum against 
Oppression of Women, Ankur, 
Women’s Centre, National Alliance of 
Women’s Organisations, Awaaz-e- 
Niswan, Asmita, Kali for Women, 
Nirantar, and Shakti Shalini. 

Meanwhile, Narendra Modi in 
Lucknow urged the government to inquire 
into the matter of the funds received by 13 
non-governmental organisations (NGOs) 
from foreign sources and prosecute them 
for violating FCRA He claimed that the 
NGOs had used the funds for propaganda 
“which amounted to interference in the 
country’s electoral process by foreign 
money power and constituted a serious 
threat to its sovereignty”. 
He cited sections of the 
FCRA which prohibit 
political donations. 

Exactly two days later, 
with exceptional alacrity, 
the Foreigners Division of 
the Home Ministry issued 
identical notices to the 13 
organisations, to 

Communalism Combat 
(CC), the Indian Social 
Institute (ISl), and 
Voluntary Action , 

Network India (VANI). 
The notices cited Section 
5(1) of the FCRA which 
stipulates that no organi- 
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sation of a political nature, not being a 
political party, shall accept any foreign 
contribution except with the prior pcr- 
nission of the Central Government. The 
■tter said; “It has come to the notice of 
^tne Central Government that, in the run 
ip to the ongoing general elections, your 
association has been associated with the 
release of certain advertisements in the 
press and with certain documents the 
contents of which are in the nature of 
comments of a political nature", and then 
demanded that the CSO concerned show 
cause why it should not be required “to 
obtain prior permission of the Central 
Government before accepting any foreign 
contribution; and notified as an organi¬ 
sation of a political nature.... under 
Section 5(1) of the Act.” 

There could be no clearer circumstan¬ 
tial evidence of collusion between the BJP 
and the Home Ministry, or rather its misuse 
by the former. The official letter parrots the 
BJP fiinctionaries’ precise argument and 
illogic. It too wrongly charaaerLses as “poli¬ 
tics” and “comments of a political nature” 
the factual charges made in the 
Communsalism Combat-led advertise¬ 
ments about the BJP’s callous, discrimina¬ 
tory, attitudes towards women, its 
endorsement of sati and dowry and its assaul t 
on the minorities. The charges were pri¬ 
marily based on quotes from BJP leaders’ 
own past statements. 

It can be convincingly argued that the 
Communalism Combat campaign was a 
strong defence of the constitutional val¬ 
ues of democracy, .secularism, pluralism 
and equality. The right to life and to non- 
• discrimination is a fundamental right of 
all citizens. The campaign was fully con¬ 
sistent with the fundamental duties of the 
citizen under Article 51(a), including the 
duty to promote social and religious har¬ 
mony and renounce practices derogatory 
to women. 

Such rights cannot be abridged, leave 
alone violated, by recourse to technical 
provision of some enactment like the 
FCRA. There is nothing improper at all 
about CSOs or NGOs issuing advertise¬ 
ments on broad social issues on which cer¬ 
tain political parties have taken a 
retrograde stand. That is perfectly in 
order. It is either presumptuous of the 
Ministry to hold, as does the BJP, that the 
CSOs concerned were in breach of the 
FCRA insofar as the advertisements were 
%^funded with foreign money, or else, that 
'their content was “political”. 

Yet, this charge cannot possibly apply 
to CSOs such as the Indian Social 
Institute, VANI and the Centr^ for 


Women’s Development Studies, which 
were not even signatories to the adver¬ 
tisements released by Communalism 
Combat, but some of which endorsed the 
“People's Agenda for the General 
FJections 1999”. Now the People’s 
Agenda too is a critique of the governance 
under the BJ P-led coalition and an appeal 
to defend cultural plurality and progres¬ 
sive values on the basis of a broad secular- 
democratic agenda. 

Although die show-cause notice only 
speaks of “certain documents”, it does not 
specify which. Nor does Sanjay Datta, 
director in the Foreigners’ Branch, who 
has signed all the show-cause notices 
which are identical to the point of faith¬ 
fully mis-spelling “contrinbution” and 
“poilitical”. If it is the People’s Agenda 
that the Ministry has in mind, it will be 
hard put to defend its description as “polit¬ 
ical” without distorting the meaning of the 
word and obliterating the distinction 
between the political and the social. 

The CSOs and institutes concerned, 
including the ISI and P3 women’s groups, 
and Communalism Combat itself, have 
refuted the Government’s tendentious 
charge-sheet fairly convincingly, denying 
that Foreign funding had a role in the cam¬ 
paign, and showing why their defence of 
women’s and minority rights does not 
constitute “political” activity. 

The more fundamental point is this. 
I’he BJP and, at its behest, the govern¬ 
ment, are tiying to use the FCRA to brow¬ 
beat progressive CSOs. They are not only 
making a false connection between the 
secular commitment of these organisa¬ 
tions and the fact that they have clearances 
under the FCRA to receive contributions. 
Worse, there is a su^cstion that secular¬ 
ism in this country is intimately linked to 
foreign sources! 

The FCRA’s rationale could never 
have been to create an instrument with 
which to harass social activists. It is the 
Home Ministry’s responsibility to issue 
FCRA clearances in each individual case. 
It usually takes a couple of years to scru¬ 
tinise the application and applicant, 
inquire into its antecedents and so on. It 
has no business to turn around suddenly 
and hound the CSOs just because they 
have done something the ruling party 
docs not like. However, according to 
Combat editor Tecsta Setalvad, it has 
recently cancelled FCRA clearances of 
more than a dozen CSOs. 

B ehind this harassmentofCSOs is the 
deep-seated prejudice that “foreign 
money” is evil, and that it is causing plit- 


ical and social havoc through religious con¬ 
version, especially to Christianity, through 
thespreadof’subversive” ideas. 'Thisisdan- 
gcrously wrong. Foreign contributions to 
Church-based organisations in India only 
account for a small fraction of the total. For 
instance, according to John Dayal, of the 
United Christian Forum, Church-based 
groups accounted for a mere 4 per cent of 
European Union contributions received 
last year. It is reasonable to assume that a 
lot more money goes to non-Christian, 
especially Hindutva-oriented, organisa¬ 
tions. 

This money is poorly, inadequately, 
audited. According to scholar Amrita 
Basu of Amherst College, Amherst, 
Massachusetts, the VHP-USA, the 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad in the United 
States, remitted about $1.25 billion 
between 1977 and 1993 to India. That is 
what its records show in the U.S. 
However, much of this money - which 
works out to a huge Rs. 5,300 crores - 
was probably transferred clandestinely. At 
best only a tiny proportion surfaces in the 
accounts of the VHP, the BJP and affili¬ 
ated organisations in India. Their books 
would be an auditor’s delight - or night¬ 
mare - as taxman Vishwa Bandhu Gupta 
has repeatedly discovered. The VHP in 
India cannot account for a huge propor¬ 
tion of its income. Its books are one vast 
mess. But there is an attempt to dress 
them up and remove officials who ask 
awkward questions. 

By contrast, genuine CSOs/NGOs 
are subjected to relatively rigorous audit 
on the basis of institutionalised transfers. 
The funds they receive arc not easily- 
divertible donations, but typically ear¬ 
marked for specific projects. They have to 
be accountable to the government, to 
donors, and to their own members on 
how they spend their money. 

rhe Sangh Parivar, with all its shady 
but strong foreign connections, is 
accountable to no one. The Vajpayee 
government has turned a blind eye to the 
Sangh organisations’ foreign funding. In 
the process, it has immensely strength¬ 
ened the super-hawkish forces within the 
Hinduiva camp, which feel encouraged 
to continue to attack the religious minori¬ 
ties and human rights and secular 
activists. 

It is significant that some of India’s 
most radical and committed CSOs have 
been victimised in the second wave of 
notices sent out by the Home Ministry. 
Many of them, like the ISI, the CWDS, 
Kali, FAOW, Wpmen’s Centre, and 
Communalism Combat, are the greatest 
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allies of progressive forces fighting for jus¬ 
tice and human dignity. They have a 
superb record of supporting worthy caus¬ 
es. Earlier, many Christian organisations 
were targeted. According to Dayal, this 
was a signal to Parivar fanatics that 
Church-based groups are fair game. 

F CRA notices are only one method of 
harassment. Others include police 
interrogation and virtual stalking of some 
CSOs in order to dig out information 
about their contacts and links with other 
groups. For instance, in recent weeks, 
Women’s Centre and Akshara in 
Mumbai have had numerous instances of 
queries about and interference in their 
work by all kinds of unidentified agencies 
and individuals. At least two women’s 
CSOs in Delhi too have been similarly 
harassed. Similarly, a Dutch private aid 
otganisation has also had persistent 
inquiries about the “Christian groups” it 
might fund, as if this were illegal, shady 
or improper. 

This Hindutva campaign against 
“foreign” hinds would have sounded alit- 
tle less biased and outrageous had the 
BJP, its cohorts, and its government, had 
consistent standards. As it happens, they 
do not. The Vajpayee government could 
not even countenance not being depen¬ 
dent of World Bank and IMF subven¬ 
tions. In the 1990s, the bulk of India’s 
economic policies tended to be written 
by forces and agencies that represent for¬ 
eign, indeed big, multinational capital. 
Attracting foreign capital - the most con¬ 
centrated expansion of “foreign” funds - 
is part of the core agenda of India’s pol¬ 
icy-makers. Indeed, many of India’s 
social programmes have become heavily 
dependent on foreign aid - for example, 
those relating to primary education, lit¬ 
eracy, drinking water supply and reaf¬ 
forestation. 

It is thus thoroughly duplicitous and 
hypocritical for those who have willingly 
surrendered economic sovereignty to for¬ 
eign capital and become dependent on 
international finance, to be ranting about 
minuscule amounts of audited, largely 
project-specihe, institutionalised and 
non-profit oriented fund flows to CSOs. 
This shows more than a paranoid fear of 
things foreign. It is a cynical device to try 
to isolate progressive CSOs in a vindic¬ 
tive manner. 

T he same logic has been at work in 
imposing and tightening totally 
unreasonable restrictions on who can be 
invited by institutions, including uni¬ 


versities and CSOs, to conferences and 
seminars. This is essentially a form of 
censorship and physical curfew on inde¬ 
pendent scholars. Since the middle of 
this year, the Home Ministry has been 
issuing instructions that any voluntary 
organisation/NGO planning to hold an 
international mceting/seminar must 
first get clearance from the Ministry of 
External Affairs (MEA), from the nodal 
Ministry dealing with the issue, and 
finally itself. Only then will the names 
of the participants be forwarded to the 
Indian embassies in the countries con¬ 
cerned. It is only after following this 
process that the panicipants can get their 
visas. 

Strangely, the MEA has no basis on 
which to screen any application for such 
clearance. Nor are there written guide¬ 
lines. When VANl took up the issue with 
the MEA, it was told by Under Secretary 
Manmohan Singh that “the instructions 
regarding foreigners attending seminars 
etc. arc formulated by the Ministiy of 
Home Affairs” and that the MEA “mere¬ 
ly complies’^ with them. 

Demanding prior approval is a 
method typical of the crafty, devious, 
bureaucrat: delay clearances until they 
become infructuous and thus victimise 
the CSO whose face you do not like or 
who is independent-minded. This is 
exactly what happened to a number of 
prospective participants in at least three 
recent civil society conferences. Indian 
embassies refused to grant them visas and 
they were told that “all conferences to do 
with the voluntary sector and which 
appear to be government/politically sen¬ 
sitive have to get clearance for participants 
from abroad.” 

Similar restrictive conditions are 
increasingly being applied to universities 
organising seminars, and to teachers who 
might be invited to conferences abroad. 
This is dangerous. Such restrictions ate an 
assault on academic freedom, on genuine 
debate and critical inquiry. They must be 
stoudy resisted. 

^^at the BJP regime is doing is turn¬ 
ing India into an even more authoritarian 
replica of Pakistan, where too university 
professors must get a no-objection certifi¬ 
cate from various audiorides before they 
can go abroad. Indeed, they cannot board 
an aircraft without theNOC. This shame¬ 
ful form of high-handedness and and- 
democradc re^adon is calculated to 
stifle dissent and intimidate secular schol¬ 
ars and aedvtsts in an Eme^jenqr-tj^ 
operadon. Hie government must be 
forced to retrace its steps. ■ 















I COlUMN 


Jhe meaning of George Fernandes 

\ critique of the man and the Minister. 


A. G. NOORANI 


A COLLEAGUE in his Samata Party, 
Jaya Jaitley, said before the votes were 
counted, that George Fernandes docs not 
aspire to be Prime Minister of India. That 
comment tells us a lot about him and, 
incidentally, about Jaitley herself. It is 
astonishing that such a thought should 
have crossed their fevered minds at all. In 
the entire front rank of public figures 
today, there is not one person who is more 
discredited than he as a politician, a 
, VI inister and as a person. He has been ide- 
* logically fickle, politically unreliable and 
a disaster as Defence Minister. 

Two constants, however, stand out - 
unbounded ambition unmatched by 
aptitude and exhibitionism in the service 
of opportunism. No one can tell what he 
stands for. Why did he demand peremp¬ 
torily of Prime Minister A. B. Vajpayeti, 
at the swearing-in of his Ministers on 
March 19, 1998, the Defence portfolio 
and not Labour, having flourished as a 
trade unionist all his chequered life’ Why 
did this noisy champion of the down¬ 
trodden and the deprived, this denounc¬ 
er of economic and social inequalities, 

< adopt silence on these themes and prefer 
to exercise his lungs on matters of nation¬ 
al security on which he had kept his exper¬ 
tise so well concealed all these years? 

The Samata Party’s election mani¬ 
festoes of 1996 and 1998 provide a clue. 
The 1996 document had two pages on 
“foreign policy”. It rejected the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) but said 
“the country will keep her options open” 
- not exercise it. 

Also, the “party firmly rejects the the¬ 
ory of dominance and deterrence” 
(emphasis added, throu^out). Both for¬ 
mulations were repeated in 1998. Even a 
few weeks before Pokhran-II, there was 
no pledge to acquire nuclear weaponry. 
The concept of “deterrence” was lumped 
with “the theory (sic) of dominance” for 
joint burial. Both manifestoes urged the 
“active involvement of India in interna¬ 
tional movements to ban research and 
development in the weapons industiy.” 
But an altogether new section'on 


“national security” was added in 1998. It 
began with an attack on all previous gov¬ 
ernments “irrespective of the parties that 
led them, to put national security on their 
high priority agenda.” This, a favourite 
refrain, is repeated at the beginning of the 
Foreword he wrote (on December 17, 
1998) to the Penguin reprint of D. R. 
Mankekar’s book The Guilty Men of 
1962: “National security and defence of 
our territory have not been priority items 
on the agenda of India’s governments, 
starting with that ofjawaharlal Nehru’s.” 

The 1998 manifesto ofhis party pro¬ 
ceeded to dilate on China’s “threat” to 
India and its liaison with “Burma” (sic). 
The old nomenclature was used three 
times. It said: “By refusing to take up the 
cause of the Bhutanese people who are 
agitating through peaceful means to 
establish a democratic polity with a con¬ 
stitutional monarchy in Bhutan, India is 
further weakening its drfences in its north¬ 
ern frontiers." Fernandes’ recipe, if adopt¬ 
ed by the Government, would 
understandably annoy the King of 
Bhutan, impair India’s existing close rela¬ 
tions with that country and weaken 
India’s defences in a strategically impor- 
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tant region. The sheer arrogance of this 
simplistic, ignorant plea is amazing. 

It IS a man with such an outlook and 
intellectual equipment to whom 
Vajpayee entru.sred the Defence portfo¬ 
lio. The results are there for all to see, 
Fernandes single-handedly damaged 
India's friendly relations with China. It 
took a year to repair the damage. He 
politicised sections of the armed forces, 
wiped out a decade’s record of progress 
on the Siachen issue with Pakistan, under¬ 
mined the morale of the entire armed 
forces by sacking the Chief of the Naval 
Staff, Admiral Vishnu Bhagwat, and 
acted with egregious incompetence in the 
Kargil crisis. Consistent prevarication 
provided consrant company to an 
unsteady and destructive hand. 1 1 is gross¬ 
ly unjust to compate him with an ill- 
starred predecessor For all his flaws V. K. 
Krishna Menon was an educated man. 
More, till the very end, he remained true 
to his ideological beliefs. Fernandes is 
pitiably ignorant and fickle in his ideo¬ 
logical commitments. 

“The demolition of the Babri Masjid 
and the events that followed it have cre¬ 
ated conditions which threaten to strike 
at the very basis of our nationhood,” the 
1996 manifesto of the Samata Party 
declared. These strong words were not 
2 followed by denunciation of the perpe- 
§ trators of the crime but by the plea: “The 
political leadership must encourage the 
two communities involved to find an 
amicable solution to all outstanding issues 
in a manner acceptable to all and in keep¬ 
ing with the dignity and self-respect of 
each community.” The formulation was 
repeated in 1998. The evenhandedness is 
spurious. In effect it urges condonation 
of the crime of 1992. 

B y 1996, Fernandes had become an 
open ally of the Bharatiya Janata Party 
after a phase of tacit liaison. The cover was 
blown in 1993. As Christophe Jaffrelot 
records in his classic The Hindu 
Nationalist Movement in India (page 
472), on July 29, 1993, the P. V. 
Narasimha Rao Government introduced 
the Constitution '80th Amendment’ Bill, 
along with a Bill to amend the election 
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law, designed to delink religion from pol¬ 
itics. “George Fernandes (janau Dal), in 
a dissenting note to the Joint Committee 
Report, objected that no change in the 
law was needed; rather, a political 
response to the challenge of communal- 
ism had to be worked niu" - presumably 
the kind of iespouse enunciated in his 
manifestoes. Itleitwns in India 1952-96 
byj. C. Aggarw.il and N. K. Chowdhry 
(Shipra; 1996, page 71) mentioned 
Fernandes as a “prime-mover” for the 
BJf’-Samata p.ici, but added that Jaya 
jaitley “has also been involved in bring¬ 
ing I cinandes close to the BJP. Quite a 
turnaiound anyhow." 

Against this background, none 
should be surprised at the improprieties 
which Pravecn Swami records in his book 
The Kargtl War (Leftword Books; 1999). 
He writes: “The ri.se of the Hindu right 
to power was anticipated by the system 
atic infiltration of the highest levels of the 
Army apparatus. While the bulk of the 
Army leadership remains avowedly apo¬ 
litical, the BJP has made methodical 
efforts to subvert this tradition, dragging 
a .section of senior officers on to express¬ 
ly partisan terrain. The decision of 
Director-General of Military Operations 
M.C. Vij and Air Vice-Marshal S. K. 
Malik to brief the BJP National Executive 
on the Kargil War on May 6 is just one 
example of this process. 3 Infantry 
Division commander Lieutenant- 
General V.S. Budhwar helped provide 
logistical support for the R.SS-organised 
Sindhu Darshan festival at Leh in 1998. 
Advani and R.SS ideologue Tarun Vijay 
were among those who attended. In 1999, 
he again attended the Sindhu Darshan, 
organised with official aid, and graced by 
Vajpayee, Fernandes and Advani.” 

No wonder that Fernandes so readily 
gave a clean chit to the Sangh Parivar for 
the Staines murders after a hurried trip to 
Keonjhar on January 27, 1999. “There 
does not seem to be any motive,” he 
asserted in New Delhi the next day. Even 
the flawed Wadhwa Commission Report 
holds that motive there, indeed, was. 

T his is where blind ambition has 
landed him. Fernandes was never 
content to be a player. He aspired to be 
captain and craved for applause by the¬ 
atrical performances. If the 1974 railway 
suike led by him sought to bring Indira 
Gandlu to her knees by paralysing the 
swtcpiy^uDction at Moghulsarai, the 
traxotic venture with dynamites during 
the 1 itieigency had the same objeaive - 
“tt^alisport the explosives from Baioda 


to Varanasi". The sheer ineptness of the 
operation and the consistent misjudg- 
ment of chosen associates reflect utter 
incompetence as a leader of men (C.G.K. 
Reddy; Baroda Dynamite Conspiracy, 
1977). Two socialist leaders, S.M. Joshi 
and N.G. Goray, who were no less 
opposed to the Emergency, spoke of the 
“so-called rebels who talked the language 
of violence. We tried to tell them that 
theirs was not the right path; they must 
act more maturely and sanely if they wish 
to win back democracy in the country.” 

Fernandes became Industries 
Minister in the Janata Party Government 
but did not figure in Janardhan Thakur’s 
portraits of All the Janata Men (1978). 
Fernandes defended the Government in 
the Lok Sabha on the motion of no-con- 
fiidence in July 1979 and then deserted it. 

The National Front Government of 
V.P. Singh provided him with a fine 
opportunity when he was made Minister 
for Kashmir Affairs in addition to the 
charge as Railway Minister. This brought 
him into conflict with another V.P. Singh 
appointee, Jagmohan, the Governor of 
Jammu and Kashmir. In his memoirs. My 
Frozen Turbulence, Jagmohan excoriated 
Fernandes; not least, for “establishing 
contacts” with the militants. “Given to a 
sense of drama he showed no sensibility 
to the administrative requirements.” Last 
year, as Defence Minister, Fernandes 
rejected unconditional talks with them. 
Jagmohan, in turn, was denounced by 
Jaya Jaitley in her review of the memoirs 
{The Telegraph-, November 1, 1991). 
Among the epithets she showered were “a 
megalomaniac" and “intellectual perver¬ 
sity”, qualities which Fernandes possess¬ 
es in rich abundance. The duo’s presence 
as colleagues in the Vajpayee regime is a 
sight for the gods. 

It was irustrated ambition which 
drove him into the BJP’s arms. In 1998 
he emerged as a player whose votes were vital 
to the regimes survival. His skills as a 
manipulator were freely deployed by 
Vajpayee. Jayalalitha’s interest in nation¬ 
al security was one of her better kept 
secrets. She denounced him on March 27, 

1999 on the Bhawat issue clearly because 
the operator had failed to deliver on his 
promises to her (The Hindu, March 28, 
1999). 

As unsuccessful were his forays in 
Bihar. The vendetta against Laloo Prasad 
Yadav, a former colles^e never in awe of 
Fernandes, yielded poor returns. The lat¬ 
est episode, the clash with the Election 
Commission, reflects familiar disdain for 
proprieties and for institutions whether 


from the refusal to be frisked by security- 
men at the Delhi airport in 1978 or the 
politicisation of the army. There are strict 
procedural rules for soliciting the assess¬ 
ment of the Intelligence Bureau (LB) or, ^ 
for that matter, the opinion of theie'iii 
Attorney-General. It is not open to any^ 
Minister to do either unless his request is 
routed through the “proper channels”. 

But, on September 17, Fernandes tele¬ 
phoned chief Election Commissioner 
M.S. Gill from Bihar to allege a conspir¬ 
acy between the governments of Bihar 
and West Bengal to print in Calcutta 
excess ballot papers for the election in 
Bihar. “He said he had spoken to the 
Director of the Intelligence Bureau in 
Delhi, who had confirmed this from his 
sources.” Gill, very properly, asked him 
to put it in writing. The next morning the 
three Election Commissioners met 
together and asked for an explanation 
from the Home Secretary with a copy of 
the I.B’s information to Fernandes. “Back 
came the report in the afternoon - the“ 

DIB had given no such report to Mr. 
Fernandes” [The Times of India-, 
September 21, 1999). Union Home 
Minister LK. Advani confirmed this on 
September 23. Earlier, on September 18, 
Nitish Kumar said that Fernandes had 
told him that the DIB, Shyamal Datta, 

“had made an inquiry and confirmed the 
report”. The E.C. made its own inquiries 
and roundly accused Fernandes on 
September 20 of using the DIB “by his 
own written admission ... to disturb the 
constitutional electoral process”. This is 
the first time ever that a Union Minister 
has been censured by the Election , 
Commission. 

The blemished record is not mitigat¬ 
ed by any achievement worth the name. 

What AarhetoshowasDefenceMinister, 
bar the dramatised trips to Siachen? The 
organisational set-up, with its anachro¬ 
nistic linkage between the Ministry and 
the Army Headquarters, cries for change. 

It was promised in January to allay pub¬ 
lic disquiet over Bhagwat’s dismissal. Not 
one step was taken in the direction. 

A. B. Bardhan, the sofospoken leader 
of the Communist Party of India (CPI), 
was outraged by Fernandes’ condua. 
Bardhan remarked on January 3, 1999: 

“It has become apparent that every time 
he opens his mouth he tells a fresh lie 
which is not proved and cannot be 
proved”. ' 1 * 

All in all, this is a record of reckless¬ 
ness unrelieved by talent and bia^do- 
cio barren of aduevement By now, even 
the^dsm has ceased to amuse. ■ 


I TELECOM 


The mobile for the masses 


iiATNls new offer creates a flutter - and raises some questions. 


SUDHA MAHALINGAM 

m New Delhi 

I RONY underlies the eontroversy sui- 
roundmg the launch of mobile tele¬ 
phone servlets by the state-owned 
Mahanagai Telephone Nigam Limited 
(MTNL) with tariffs comparable to those 
for land line telephones, and much lowei 
than those charged by other ccllulai 
mobile services M1NI offers mobile 
telephony based on Code Division 
Multiple Access (C DMA) technology at 
1 monthly rental ofRs 600 (to be reduced 
o Rs 475 from November 1 as per the 
recent tariff notification applicable to all 
mobile licensees) and a per call charge of 
Rs 1 40 as against the Rs 6 charged by 
other cellular operators 

There has been an overwhelming 
response to the offer with people queue 


ing up at the M FNL office in Delhi to 
obtain connections Yet, the service has 
been launched without the approval of the 
Telecom Regulatory Authority of India 
(TRAl), and is seen to deny a level-plav 
ing field to private cellular operators 
M TNI s perceived disregard for the 
regulator s authority may be a bad prece 
dent, )et rRAl’sown conduct in this mat 
terhas not exactly been exemplary In fact, 
It IS of a piece with its eai her rulings which 
did not favoui M TNL s entry into the 
field of cellular telephony 1 he regulator 
has been sitting on Ml NL’s tariff pro 
posals for its mobile service since August 
25 It sent three sets of queries to MTNI 
replies to which were furnished A fourth 
set of queries was answered by senior 
MTNI officials on September 29 Yet, far 
fiom welcoming a proposal that is bene 
ficial to the consumer, TRAl appears to 
have adopted an adversarial response. 


prompted bs imaginary concerns over the 
lack of 1 IcscI playing field for private 
licensees who offer mobile telephony at 
much higher rates 

H O'X' validate IRAl’sconcerns’Will 
Ml NL cross subsidise its mobile 
telephone services from the revenues of its 
basic telephone sca ices’ A K Bhatnagar, 
Chief General Manager of MTNL in 
Delhi told {•lontline that its service 
launched at i cost of Rs 17 crores (for 
10,000 lines) will pay for itself He 
assumes a cost of Rs 20,000 a line (includ¬ 
ing Rs 5,000 towaids operating costs), 
against which rental alone will bring in 
Rs 5,825 a yeai If^OO calls of two minute 
duration each a month are made by each 
subscriber, call charges will net in approx¬ 
imately Rs 4 000 a year The government 
has stipulated that Ml Nl will pay to the 
Dcpirtincnt of I elecommunications 
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The MTNL office In Delhi. 

(Do 1) identital iiucrconnectivity charges 
besides sharing 1“) per cent of its rtvc*nue 
with the Do I )ust as in the cast of the pri 
vaieoperatois M TNI’sentry into mobile 
telephony is conditional on these stipul i 
tions MINI officials believe tint even 
afteraccouiuingforthcsechargcs, M 1 NI 
will be able to make profits from ihe str 
vice in less than three years which is the 
normal lead time even for private 
licensees 

Bhatnagar believes that the cost per 
line will tome down since the ctjuipmcnt 
that IS to be sourced has become cheaper 
‘ We purchased some of our equipment 
one and a half years back when the prices 
were higher, he says In fact as the sub¬ 
scriber base expands, M1 NI vsill reap the 
benefit of larger volumes MI NI hopes 
to expand its subscriber base for mobile 
telephony dramatically in the next few 
months - and it ma) well do so going by 
the response 

MTNl IS being accused of undeitui- 
ting private licensees, but the truth may be 
that private cellular operators are charging 
more than they should Bhatnagar siid 
GSM (Groupe Speciale Mobile, the stan¬ 
dard European digital cellular system) 
technology which is offered by the private 
licensees costs even less than CDMA At 
$120 a line, and a customs duty of 40 per 
cent, the total cost comes to less than 
Rs 8,000 a line Yet, the private licensees 
arc charging Rs 6 per call" 

This calculation is countered by the 
Cellular Operators’ Association of India 
(COAI) pn the plea that the sum of 
Rs.S.OC^ ^vers only switches and base 


stations then there arc investments in 
microwave stations, optic fibre, real estate 
and so on M1NL, with its huge infra¬ 
structure and manpower size, can utilise 
Its existing resources, but private opera 
tors have to incur these costs, said T V 
Rainachandran, executive vice chairman, 
COAI 

B ut that is precisely the point Since 
competition has forced MTNL to 
utilise better its existing infrastructure and 
manpower in ordei to be able to lower the 
tariffs privatisation should be deemed to 
have achieved its objective Even if there 
IS an dement of cross-subsidy involved in 
the initial years, is it so bad’ I o the extent 
that MTNL is utilising its profits from 
land lines to expand the mobile network 
and increase teledensity rather than pay 
dividends to the government (which is its 
owner) and income tax, both of which go 
to the exchequer, the new service should 
be welcomed At Rs 1 40 a call, MTNL s 
service can no longer be considered an 
elite service, but just a functional one 
affordable to the common man In any 
case, MTNL has agreed to separate the 
accounts of its mobile service from its land 
line and other value-added services as a 
prelude to setting up a full-fledged sub¬ 
sidiary company 

Although private cellular licensees are 
alarmed by MTNL’s entry into the sec¬ 
tor, the COAI has not formally opposed 
the decision since migration to the rev¬ 
enue-sharing regime was conditional on 
allowing MTNL entry into mobile tele¬ 
phony. The COAI, which had appealed 


; against the decision of the Delhi 
I High Court to allow MTNL to 
I offer mobile services, has since 
j 3 withdrawn its appeal in order to 
facilitate the migration 

Claims by private cellulai% 
operators that they are already 
making losses and that they 
would be wiped out by the entry 
of MI NL, appear to be exagger¬ 
ated MTNL’s C DMA technol¬ 
ogy does not offer some of the 
features available in the GSM 
technology used by the private 
licensees, and therefore there 
should still be demand for the 
GSM service Besides, even with 
GSM technology, cellular opera¬ 
tors in Chennai have lowered the 
tariff to Rs 3 75 a call, indicating 
that there are comfortable mar 
gins already available to the pri¬ 
vate operators In fact, estimates 
of the private operators balance 
sheets in the post-migration period shows' 
healthy profits especially for the metro 
operators The private operators would 
now do well to look into their own cost 
structure and offer a better deal to the sub¬ 
scribers if they do not want their market 
snatched away by MTNl 

T he overwhelming response from the 
public to MINI s mobile service 
resulted in a fracas outside the MTNl 
office in New Delhi where windowpanes 
were broken by some people who were 
unable to get application forms $o far, 
MTNL has energised 400 connections 
and IS in the process of energising 500 /I 
more It has only 2,000 handsets available | 
and Bhatnagar says another 3,000 sets are 
being imported But that will not meet the 
demand MTNL has evidently been taken 
by surprise by the demand level 

Interestingly, there is a scramble for 
connections from the top echelons of the 
government and the bureaucracy as well 
It IS learnt that the Prime Minister’s Office 
(PMO) asked for at least ten connections, 
the Delhi Government for as many, and 
many other government departments and 
Ministers are sending their emissaries to 
obtain connections 

MTNL’s decision to launch the ser¬ 
vice without waiting for approval of its ur- 
iff proposals by the TRAI has put the latter 
in a piquant situation Having indulged 
in delaying taclics, the TRAI now finds f 
Itself dnven to the wall. Any ruling that 
scuttles the service will now be seen by the 
public as being ^inst the common per¬ 
son’s interests. ■ 
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■ SOCIAL ISSUES 


,Standing up for a right 

Organisations representing the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes have chalked out a 
programme of agitation aimed at protecting their constitutional right to reservation. 


VENKITESH RAMAKRISHNAN 

in New Delhi 

T he failure of the executive and the 
judiciary in recent years to uphold in 
its entirety the constitutional right of the 
Scheduled C'astes and the Scheduled 
Tribes to tcservation in educational insti¬ 
tutions and in employment has led t(> 
intense resentment among these disad¬ 
vantaged social groups. The movement 
seeking to protect this right is set to inten- 
ify, and moves are afoot in this context 
o forge a broad unity of members of 
Parliament belonging to the S.Cs and the 
S.Ts, who will participate in agitations 
both inside Parliament and outside. 

In the past two yeats, the reservation 
issue has sparked off mass struggles by var¬ 
ious organisations reptesenting the S.Cs 
and the S.Ts. These were rooted in Ae 
perception that the executive was denying 
the S.Cs and the S. I s opportunities under 
their entitlement for reservation under 
various pretexts, including the 
pretext that judicial orders were 
being implemented (Frontline, 

January 29, 1999). 

Ram Raj, chairman of the All 
India Confederation of S.C. and 
S.T. Organisations, told 
Frontline that the mass struggles 
that had been planned had two 
objectives. “On the one hand, we 
have to expose and oppose the 
apathy and indifference of and 
deception by the government in 
the light of its failure to fulfil its 
promises in respect of reservation 
for the S.Cs and the S.Ts.” On 
the other hand, he said, the agi¬ 
tations would draw attention to the fact 
that some recent rulings by the Supreme 
Court had had the effect of “depriving ” 
the S.Cs and the S.Ts of their right to 
reservation. 

Office-bearers of organisations repre¬ 
senting the S.Cs and the S.Ts point to the 
''August 10 judgment of the Supreme 
Court, which struck down reservation for 
the S.Q, the S.Ts and the Other 
Backward Classes (OBCs) in “super spe¬ 


ciality” courses in medical and engineer¬ 
ing colleges. The organisations petitioned 
the President of India and sought his 
intervention in the matter; on September 
1 they also st^ed a protest demonstration 
in front of the Supreme Court. 

Leaders of these organisations com¬ 
plain that the S.Cs and the S.Ts continue 
to be discriminated against. Ram Raj said; 
‘Speciality and super speciality posts in 
government have been kept beyond the 
purview of reservation in a large number 
of departments such as defence, space and 
nuclear science, science and technology 
and engineering. All this is done by rea¬ 
soning that reservation militates against 
merit. Now that argument is being 
advanced to deny us reservation in high¬ 
er education too.” 

Office-bearers of the Confederation 
of S.C.-S.T. Organisations say that devel¬ 
opments on the reservation front in recent 
years have been particularly disheartening 
for rhe disadvantaged social groups. The 


Supreme Court’s judgment on the 
Mandal Commission recommendations; 
the issue of controversial Office 
Memorandums (O.Ms) by the 
Depanment of Personnel and Training 
(DoPT) between January 30, 1997 and 
August 1, 1998, when the United Front 
was in power; and the failure of the 
Bharatiya Janata Party-led coalition gov¬ 
ernment to honour its assurance that it 
would withdraw these O.Ms - all of these. 


in the perception of these representatives, 
conform to a pattern of discrimination. 

The O.Ms issued by the United Front 
Government violated not only the overall 
guidelines governing reservation for the 
S.Cs and the S.Ts but also a constitutional 
amendment that was aimed to overcome 
the adverse effect of the Supreme Court 
judgment on the Mandal Commission 
recommendations. 

When the Mandal Commission rec¬ 
ommendations reserving 27 per cent of 
Central government jobs for OBCs were 
adopted in August 1990 and later in 
September 1991. the move was chal¬ 
lenged in the Supreme Court by a group 
of activists opposed to the recommenda¬ 
tions. The Supreme Court ruled that 
reservations did not go against the princi¬ 
ple of merit but held that the recom¬ 
mendations were applicable only for the 
initial appointment, not for promotions. 
It also held that reserved posts that were 
not filled in a particular year would not 
be carried forward. The apex 
court further ruled that teserva- 
tions would not apply to techni¬ 
cal posts in research and 
development organisations as also 
specialities and super specialities 
in medicine, engineering, defence 
services and nuclear and space 
applications. 

Although the petitioners in 
the case had referred only to reser¬ 
vation for the OBCs, the 
Supreme Court suo motu made 
the judgment applicable to reser¬ 
vation for the S.Cs and the S.Ts. 

The judgment triggered 
widespread protests, and in June 
1995 the government was compelled to 
bring forward a constitutional amend¬ 
ment bill to remedy the situation. That 
legi,slative measure, the Constitution 
177th Amendment) Bill, stipulated that 
reservations for the S.Cs and the S.Ts 
would be applicable even for promotions 
and at all classes and levels of employment. 

However, on January 30, 1997, the 
DoPT came out with the first of its con¬ 
troversial O.Ms: it stated that a person 


Leaders of S.C. and S.T. 
organisations say speciaiity and 
super speciaiity posts in 
government have been “kept 
beyond the purview of reservation 
in a iarge number of departments 
such as defence, space and 
nuciear science and science and 
technoiogy. Ali this is done by 
reasoning that reservation 
miiHates against merit”. 
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who had secured a promotion under the quota for the S.Cs and 
the S.Ts would lose his seniority to a candidate in the general 
category even if the latter was promoted in a particular grade 
at a later date. The second O.M., issued on July 2, 1997, 
changed the system of roster maintenance from a vacancy-based 
one to a post-based one; this had the effect of slowing down^ 
the process of filling up reserved posts. The third O.M., of July 
22, 1997, withdrew certain concessions and relaxations that 
had been provided to the S.Cs and the S.Ts to enhance their 
promotional opportunities. This too was seen to be in viola¬ 
tion of the provisions of the Constitution. 

Three other O.Ms, issued on August 13 and August 29, 

1997 and July 1, 1998, were equally discriminatory. The first 
of these had the effect of barring government departments from 

« 

The leadership and rank 
and file believe that only 
throng an intense campaign 
can they force the '‘high class 
rulers” and leaders of 
various parties to take 
note of the Just demands 
of the S.Cs and S.Ts. 


extending reservation to all classes and posts; this was a blatant 
transgression of the provisions of the 77th Amendment. The 
second had the effect of discontinuing the special recruitment 
drive for the S.Cs and the S.'fs. The third laid down that S.C. 
and S.T. candidates who qualified on merit would be consid¬ 
ered as candidates in the reserved category, not in the general 
category. 

As with the Supreme Court ruling on the Mandal 
Commission recommendations, the O.Ms led to protests by 
the organisations representing the S.Cs and the S.Ts. The O.Ms 
of January 30 and August 13, 1997 were challenged in court. 
Members of Parliament belonging to the S.Cs and the S.l’s 
raised the issue in the House. In response to these representa- < 
tions and demands, Prime Minister A.B. Vajpayee stated in the 
Lok Sabha on March 18,1999 that the government would take 
steps to withdraw the controversial 0,Ms. 

Vajpayee gave a more specific assurance to a delegation 
comprising Ram Raj, former Union Health Minister Dalit 
Ezhilmalai and Dalit Voice Editor V.T. Rajashekhar. He told 
them that the O.Ms of July 2, July 22 and August 29, 1997 
would be withdrawn and that the O.Ms that had been chal¬ 
lenged in court would be abrogated after complying with the 
legal formalities. The government did file an affidavit in the 
Supreme Court in the cases relating to the O.Ms but did not 
deliver on its assurance. 

According to Ram Raj, organisations representing the S.Cs 
and the S.Ts had hoped that ^1 political parties would address 
in their election manifestoes the problem arising from the fail¬ 
ure of the executive and the judiciary to uphold the constitu¬ 
tional right to reservation of underprivileged sections. 
“However,” he said, “apart from tftf Congrcss(I) none of the 
parties has raised the issue.” Disheartened, representatives of i 
the organisations have resolved to step up their agitation. The 
leadership and rank and file believe that only throt^ an intense 
campaign can they force the “high class rulers” and leaden of 
various parties to take note of their just demands. ■ 
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■ LETTERS 


Polluted Polar 

“Along the polluted Palar" (October 

1999) rightly stated that apart from 
lighly toxic effluents, tanneries generate 
Judge, which also causes environmental 
pollution. 

The monograph, “Treatment 
Technology of Tannery Effluents,” pre¬ 
pared by S. Rajamani, W. 
Madhavakrishna and G. Thiagarajan of 
the Central Leather Research Institute 
(CLRI), Chennai, which was referred to 
in M.C. Mehta Vs Union of India and 
Others, stated: “In the case of chrome 
tannery waste, the dried sludge should 
be buried or disposed of suitably as per 
the directions of regulatory agencies in 
local bodies.” Dr. G. Thiagarajan, who 
later became the Director of the CLRI, 
stated that there was no viable method 
by which tannery sludge can be dispo.sed 
*of without causing health hazards. 

In connection with the writ petition 
filed by the Vellore Citizens Welfare 
Forum, the Supreme Court referred to 
the report of the Tamil Nadu 
Agricultural University Research Ontre 
(TNAURC) in Vellore (now at 
Virincheepuram), dared March 6,1992. 
The TNAURC had observed: “The pre¬ 
liminary survey of tannery pollution has 
revealed rhar nearly 35,000 ro 40,000 
hectares of valuable agricultural land 
have become partially or totally unfit for 
cultivation.” A similar point has been 
made by the author of the article. The 
» TNAURC had also stated: “The people 
' in the tannery belt are found to suffer 
from skin rashes, diarrhoea and heavi¬ 
ness of head.” It added that tannery 
effluents “cause abortion in cattle”. 

In the light of such evidence, the ques¬ 
tion is whether we need the leather indus¬ 
try at all. It is pointed out in the article 
that the leather industry fetches Rs.2,000 
crores in foreign exchange. But at what 
cost? In its judgment in the case filed by 
out forum, the Supreme Court observes: 
“Though the leather industry is of vital 
importance to the country as it generates 
foreign exchange and provides employ¬ 
ment avenues, it has no right to destroy 
the ecology, degrade the environment and 
pose a health hazard. It cannot be per- 
I mined to expand or even to continue with 
ithe present production unless it tackles by 
Itself the problem of pollution caused by 
the said industry.” 

1 do not agree with the author’s view 
that pollution in the State has been 


checked to a great extent with the help of 
the effluent treatment plants. 

P.S. Subrahmanian 
Honorary Secretary, 
Vellore Citizens Welfare Forum 
★ ♦ ★ 

The tanneries may have spent crores 
of rupees to show the government and 
society that they are serious about treat¬ 
ing effluents. However, many effluent 
treatment systems currently in use are 
faulty and do not meet the norms laid 
down by the pollution control boards 
(PCBs). 

A new type of effluent treatment sys¬ 
tem can be used for tanneries and dyeing 
units that are clustered in one place. The 
b.'isic aim of the design is to solidify and 
burn the contaminants. In the first stage, 
the effluent is collected in a tank. Then 
saw dust, agricultural waste, paper waste 
and municipal waste - 5 to 10 per cent - 
are added to it. These biodegradable mate¬ 
rials absorb many chemical contents such 
as salts, colours and impurities. 

In the third stage the solids are 
removed by centrifuging, dried and pel¬ 
letised for use in boilers or to be burnt. 

The effluent is then drained and fil¬ 
tered further with a micro filter in order 
to remove the remaining solids. 

In the next stage, the effluent is treat¬ 
ed with activated carbon to remove colour 
and odour. In the last stage it is subject¬ 
ed to a process of reverse osmosis in order 
to remove dissolved salts. After this the 
waste water can be dispo.sed of safely. 

This ETP unit can be operated inde¬ 
pendently by qualified technicians, 
investment and operational cost can be 
levied from the tanneries that use it. 

D. Anandaraj 

Coimbatore 

Vlkram Sarabhal 

It is said that adversities bring out the 
best in a person. The same seems to be 
true of a nation as well. For more than a 
century, our country remained under 
British rule. From being a rich and pros¬ 
perous nation, it descended to total finan¬ 
cial and economic ruin owing to the 
exploitative policies of the foreign rulers. 
In was under these circumstances that 
men like Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Vallabhbhai Patel emerged. 

Nehru, who went on to become the 
maker of modern India, orchestrated the 
scientific and technological revolution of 
the country. He was lucky to have people 


iikej. Homi Bhabha,C. V. Raman, J.R.D. 
Tata and Vikram Sarabhai by his side. 
While Bhabha became the founder of the 
country's atomic energy programme, 
V'ikram Sarabhai contributed uniquely to 
the field of space science. 

Dr. Sarabhai, scion of a well-known 
industri.ll family and a man of style, 
became a cult figure. His contribution to 
the nation included the Physical Research 
Laboratory and the Indian Institute of 
Management in Ahmedabad, and 
Uranium (Corporation of India Ltd at 
Jaduguda. 

In addition, as Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and 
Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Department of Science and 
Technology, he contributed to the all¬ 
round development of atomic energy and 
space programmes. 

Like his predecessor Homi Bhabha, 
Sarabhai toodied early. India needs some¬ 
one as charismatic, talented and dedicat¬ 
ed as Bhabha and Sarabhai. 

Your magazine’s tribute to Sarabhai 
(“Remembciing Vikram Sarabhai”, 
Frontline, (October 8, 1999) was most 
appropriate. 

Amitabh Thakur 
Superintendent of Police 

Deoria, Utiar Pradesh 

Healthcare and education 

The September 24 issue of Frontline 
had good coverage of the state of Indian 
politics. But it deserves special compli¬ 
ments for carrying a feature on healthcare 
and education in Karnataka. 

Health and education form the back¬ 
bone of society, and the main reason for 
India’s increasingly poor performance in 
the social, economic and political spheres 
is that these areas have been neglected and 
the media have failed to highlight these 
issues. 

Some of the articles that appear in 
Frontline on the political scene reflect the 
intensive study and research that the mag¬ 
azine does. “A Kargil election?” and 
“Slander campaign” {Frontline, September 
24,1999) deserve special mention. 

Dr. Vinay Prasad Sahu 

Imphal 

Kargil and the Falklands 

It is not quite correct to say that 
Margaret Thatcher won the 1983 gener¬ 
al elections in the U.K. because of the suc¬ 
cessful war against Argentina over the 
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Against secular NQOs 

I am writing in rcspon.se to an item 
which has appeared in several newspa¬ 
pers, including The Asian Age H. 
Laskar), regarding a series of “show 
cause” notices which have apparently 
been issued to several prominent non¬ 
governmental organisations (NGOs). 
The Asian Age repot t, titled “Home 
Ministry singles out anti-BJP NGOs”, 
lists some of the best known and most 
active groups - groups that have been 
working for over three decades in fields 
coveting the most critical areas of social 
development, including education, 
health, gender issues, rural develop¬ 
ment, tribal development, and Dalit and 
human rights issues across the country. 

I as a founder-director ofAnkur, one 
of the several groups that have chosen to 
associate themselves with the advertise¬ 
ment campaign initiated by 
Communalism Combat, and we as cit¬ 
izens who have always appreciated the 
democratic space provided by our 
Constitution and our polity, view with 
alatm and concern the present actions, 
which point to increasingly unhealthy 
trends to hara.ss, choke and silence all 
dissent and the right to freedom of 
expression. The dark days of the 
Emergency apart, there are few prece¬ 
dents to this kind of action to stifle the 
voice of civil society. Whether it was in 

Falklands (“AKargii Election", F<'ontline, 
September 24, 1999). 

Rather more important was the fact 
that there had been a breakaway party 
from Labour - the Social Democratic 
Party. Many Labour MPs defected to this 
party and it entered into an alliance with 
the Liberals, a so-called centrist party. At 
the same time, the Labour Party lurched 
dramatically to the left - its manifesto has 
been described as the “longest suicide note 
in history” - and proposed withdrawal 
from the European Union. These two fac¬ 
tors were much more important than 
Kargii. 

The implications for progressive 
forces in India are actually good. Kargii, 
or a rattling of the jingoistic military 
drum, are less important than unity and 
credible, coherent policies. 

Stirling Smith 

Bolton, England 

Arne'S views 

In “Changing strategies” (September 


the post-1984 riots period or the post- 
Babri Masjid demolition period, the 
right of citizens’ groups and NGOs to 
exercise their “watchdog” role was never 
in question or under assault as it is today. 

It is important to analyse and open 
up to public debate the notion of what 
constitutes “political activities” and who 
has the right to decide and determine 
^hetic definitions in an allegedly open 
and democratic society. Here again, the 
role of the organs of the state in defin¬ 
ing and determining the parameters of 
“patriotism”, of “nationalism”, and now 
of “political activity”, must be subject to 
scrutiny and widespread critique. 

It is not only the prerogative but the 
duty of civil society organisations - the 
globally accepted terminology for a 
range of organisations and groups, 
including NGOs - to provide infor¬ 
mation and facts and to cteate awareness 
among and educate the public. Most of 
us joined social movements precisely to 
be better able to reach out to the 
unreached, oppressed and exploited 
masses through education and other 
programmes, and with a clear, overtly 
stated objective of empowering people 
who had been denied all access to human 
rights through oppressive, systemic, 
social, economic and political struc¬ 
tures. 

The role of NGOs and CSOs in 


10), Praveen Swami has brought to fore 
certain aspects of the concept paper on 
“Management of Internal Conflict” that 
has been prepared by the Army Training 
Command, or ARTRAC, as known in 
defence circles. They do sound logical at 
times, when he tries to throw light on the 
so-called biased and lopsided view of the 
Army on solving or managing its burn¬ 
ing internal conflict. Neverthless, given 
the present state of affairs in the country, 
be it in Jammu and Kashmir or in the 
northeastern States, it is high time that 
we stopped countering somthing that is 
constructive and innovative and that 
might go a long way in helping solve crises. 
The article seems to be reactionaiy and it 
appears that the author, like the 
Government, seconds status quo policies 
and discourages any meani^l step to 
solve the crisis. 

The paper, as presented by ARTRAC, 
docs warrant a serious thought by the 
Establishment since it brings out the prob¬ 
lem as seen through the eyes of the armed 
forces. As has been seen by us, the price of 


bringing about a universal recognition 
for the language of people’s empower¬ 
ment is well accepted today by groups 
and institutions across a wide spectrum. 

In a country which pioneered and 
spearheaded structural and constitu¬ 
tional changes by way of the 73rd and 
74th Amendments to the Constitution 
in order to enable the practice of grass¬ 
roots democracy, and in a land which 
takes ptide in calling itself the “largest 
democracy in the world”, it is appalling 
to see the highhanded use of power and 
authority to curb ani limit precisely 
these voices and institutions of democ¬ 
ratic participation and opinion. This is 
the sure path to fascism - and it is up to 
every right-thinking Indian to speak out 
against the actions of the Home 
Ministry (if these arc true) and to stand 
up for the freedom and the right to form 
and propagate opinions. Quoting 
Foreign Currency Regulation Act 
(FCRA) provi.sions and other interpre¬ 
tations of the laws governing social insti¬ 
tutions as grounds for such action is 
nothing short of harassment and should 
be condemned without hesitation. 

Lalita Ramdas, 
Alibag, Maharashtra, 

Sagari Ramdas, 
Madhusudhan, 
Usha, Asha, Pandu Dorai, 
Secunderabad 


the proxy war as also of various “Kargils” 
is apparendy going to be borne by the Army 
in terms of men and machines. 

The feature gives no weightage to the 
views of the organisadon that ultimately 
faces the immediate consequences of the 
proxy war. How can we expect our soldiers 
to tick unless the Government gives an ear 
to what they say and take steps that will 
have their acceptance in letter and spirit? 

Seeing the Army’s views in the correct 
perspective - rather than just use the men 
in uniform as “cannon fodder” for insur¬ 
gents, militants and infiltrators - would 
Be an appreciative step on the part of the 
Government and our intelligentsia. 

Malathi Ranjan 

Purnea, Bihar 


Correction; In the article tided 
“Somanatha a(|d Mahmud” by Romila 
Thapar published in the April 23, 1999 « 
issue of Frontline^ end-note no. 38 should 
read as follows: R.H. Davis, Lives of Indian 
Images, Princeton University Press, New 
Jersey, 1997, p. 93. 
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i NOBEL PRIZE 


fables rooted in history 

he Nobel Prize for Literature finally reaches Gunter Grass, the writer who has found inspiration in the 
lurbuience and tragedy of 20th century German life. 


ROGER COHEN 

'' UNTER GRASS, the winner of this 
V lyejrs Nobel Prize in Litciature, 
probed the development of Germany 
irom Nazism through Cold War division 
m unification with a relentlessly vivid eye 

He was uncompromising in his polit 
ical stances, often hcadily evocativt in his 
rhythmic prose The 71-year old Gunter 
Grass became the first German ro receive 
the prize since Heinrich Boll in 1972 
I He was the fifth successive European 
To leceive the prize after Josi Saramago of 
Portugal in 1998, Dario Fo of Italy in 
1997, Wislawa Szymborska of Poland in 
1996 and Seamus Heaney of Ireland in 
1995 From 1929 to 1998 the prize had 
been bestowed upon only three German 
authors, 1 homas Mann, Boll and Nelly 
Sachs (he shared it with S Y Agnon m 
1966) 

In Its citation the 
Swedish Academy said 
Grass “frolicsome black 
fables portray the forgot¬ 
ten face of history” It 
praised his gift for 
“reviewing contempo¬ 
rary history by recalling 
the disavowed and the 
forgotten the victims, 
losers and lies that people 
wanted to forget because 
they had once believed in 
them ” Grass’ first epic 
novel, The Tin Drum, 
tackled the theme of 
Germany’s agonised 
identity, which he has 
examined from various 
angles throughout his 
life. Of all the 20th cen¬ 
tury’s fictional charac¬ 
ters, perhaps few arc as 
memorable as Oskar 
viatzerath, the boy with 
he tin drum and glass- 
shattering voice who 
stopped growing and so 
passes largely unnoticed 
as he observes the horror 


of the Nazi years with an unwavering 
gaze 

‘An entire credulous nation believed 
there s faith for you, in Santa Claus But 
Santa Claus was really the gasman, ’ Oskar 
observes in Ihe Tm Drum as he contem¬ 
plates Germanv s pious infatuation with 
11 tlei I he raw power of such writing 
propelled the book, published in 1959, to 
worldwide fame and helped revive 
tjerman literature after what the Swedish 
Academy called ‘ decades of linguistic and 
moral destruction ” 

Grass was en route to the dentist in 
L|beck, his home town in northern 
Ciermany, when he was infoimed of the 
honour Later, he said “It s a great |oy for 
me, not just for myself but for all German 
literatuie, which is honoured with me It 
was an uncharacteristically patriotic 
remark from a man who was bitterly crit¬ 


ical of Geiman unification in 1990, 
describing it as anotber Anschluss and 
insisting thit Auschwitz should have 
made 1 united (lernunv forever impossi 
bk because it demonstrated that such a 
countiv was i dangci to the world 

Solidiv built his face dominated by 
mischievous eves .md a drooping walrus- 
like moustache Gnss has never shied 
away fiom challenging what he has often 
seen as his country s bourgeois eompla 
cency 

He exploied his anger and angered 
many of his countivmen m his niajoi 
novel of the 1990s Fm Weitn Teld 
Published in 1995 and translated as A 
Bioad r\eld the book was widely criti¬ 
cised in (icrmany for i ts portrayal of igno- 
ranr and ivirieious business tycoons 
taking over the people s property’ of the 
former last (,ermanv But the work 
whatevei the eriricism 
E eaprured the mutual 
3 ineomprehension that 
t had plagued Germany s 
9 attempts at integration 
thioughout the 1990s, 
I and the academy said that 
it confirmed ‘ the 
author’s position as the 
great prober of the histo¬ 
ry of this century” 

Grass, whose passion 
ate engagement m 
German society is utterly 
removed from the mini¬ 
malist introspection of 
some modern literature, 
said ‘A writer must fulfil 
not only literary obliga¬ 
tions, but also those of a 
citizen by being involved 
politically I hope that 
young writers remember 
this in the future ” 

The admonition 
came from a man who has 
repeatedly found inspira¬ 
tion in the turbulence and 
tragedy of 20th-century 
German life Among 
Grass’ best-known books 
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all published in rhc United States, are C.at 
and Mouse (1961) and Ih^ Yean (1963), 
which with The Tin f)rum made up “ I'he 
Danzig Trilogy”. In 1977 tatne I'he 
/■/www/iiT, ahitstlittgand misthievous yarn 
woven from wfirld histoty in whith the 
de,struciiveness of men is contrasted with 
the achicvemeiiis and s.inity of women. 
T his year (iiass |iiil)lislied My Century: A 
Novel of Stones, which is a running com¬ 
mentary on his limes. 

“The pii/e was long overdue," said 
Martin Walsei, a prominent Cierman 
wiitei. “(liass de.served to win 
rhe Nobel I’ri/e tor 'I'he Tin 
Drum alone." In a speech last 
ye.ii, Wal.ser said that he wa,s 
impatient with constant Some 

lemmders of the Holocaust, The Ti 

remarks that prompted debate Cat an 

in (lermany and revealed the Dog Ye 

uneasy conscience and uncer- The PL 

tain n.itional identity so often Four Pi 

examined by (Irass. Speak I 


once called the “nice contented grave” of 
the po.st-War economic miracle. 

It was in this context of post-War 
authoritarianism, of an American-assisted 
Herman reconstruction so successful that 
it served to blanket memory of past 
crimes, that The Tz'w Draw burst upon the 
national consciousnc.ss with all the power 
of a thunderbolt. Hra.ss did not hesitate to 
remind his compatriots of precisely the 
history from which they had emerged. 
Gdansk might be in Communist Poland, 
solidly within the Soviet bloc, but little 


B orn on October 16, 1927 
in Danzig, novs' (idansk, 
Poland, Grass s.iw the rise of 
Nazism as a child and w.ts draft- 


Some of die bener-known works of Guoter Grass are: 

The Tin Drum (1959) 

Cat and Mouse (1961) 

Dog Years (1963) 

The Plebeians Rehearse the Uprising{l%6) 

Four Plays (1967) 

Speak Out; Speeches, Open Letters, Commentaries (1969) 

Local Anesthetic (1969j 

From the Diary of a Snail (1972) 

In the Egg and Other Poems (1978) 

The Meeting at Telgte (1978) 

The Flounaer (1977) 


Germany’s modern consciousness, a ref¬ 
erence point and a warning to which the 
country is now painfully vigilant. 

The language of Grass was so pun¬ 
gent, even overwhelming at times, that it 
left Ciermans with no escape from thtf 
world it evoked. 

Grass has never been entirely satisfied 
that rhe monsters are tamed. Through his 
writing and political stands, he has always 
attacked any indications of a re-emergent 
German satisfaction or smugness. 

Always a man of the Left, although his 
relations with the Social 
Democratic Barty have been 
stormy. Grass has repeatedly 
criticised what he once 
described as the “closet racism” 
of Germans, evident, he argued 
in 1997, in their attitude 
towards the country’s large 
Turkish population. 

“I am a Social Democrat 
9) because socialism without 
democracy is worthless to mtf* 
and because an unsocial democ¬ 
racy is no democracy,” Grass 
once said. He later left the party, 
and has been critical of 


ed into the army in 1944. He Headhirths: or, the Gennans Are Dying Out (1980) 

narrowly e.scaped death when The Rat {1986) 

many 17-year-old members of Show Your Tongue {\987) 

his company were ripped to Two States - One Nation? {\996) 

shreds by shelling. Later, when The Call of the Toad (1992) 

Cicrniany surrendered, he was A Broad Field {1995) 
captured by the United States My Century {1999) 

Army and held briefly. 


Grass worked on a farm, in a mine and 
as an apprentice stonema.son before study¬ 
ing .sculpture and beginning to write 
poems and plays in the 1950s. He also 
worked as a journali.st, and he illustrated 
some of his books. His marriage to a .Swi.ss 
dancer, Anna Margareta, ended in divorce 
after the birth of four children; Grass mar¬ 
ried Ute Grunert in 1979. 

He was indelibly influenced by his 
youth, which was shaped by War, the loss 
of a home in Danzig that became part of 
Gommunist Poland after the Second 
World War, and involvement with a Nazi 
convulsion for which he was too young to 
bear any responsibility but whose guilt he 
could not escape. 

He was just too old for what Helmut 
Kohl, born in 1930, later called “the bless¬ 
ing of late birth”. 

(irass turned his wounds into power¬ 
ful li eraiy and political expression. With 
a hat; Iftil of other writers, including Boll 
and* Hans Magnus Enzensberger, he 
fou^t relentlessly after the war against 
German amnesia, what Enzensberger 


Oskar had seen what had happened there. 

In the novel, the author mocked 
Germans looking for Poland with “Lcicas 
and compasses, with radar, divining rods, 
delegation.s and moth-eaten provincial 
.students’ associations in costume.” 

He continued: “One of these days 
they will go searching for Poland with 
rockets. I, meanwhile, conjure up Poland 
on my drum. And this is what 1 drum; 
Poland’s lost, but not forever, all is lost, 
but not forever, Poland’s not lost forev- 
er. 

Nor, as it happened, was Germany’s 
Nazi past, the thugs whom Oskar observes 
after they have ransacked the toy shop of 
Sigismund Markus, a Jewish merchant in 
Danzig: “One had drawn his da^er. He 
was cutting dolls open and he seemed dis¬ 
appointed each time that nothing but 

sawdust flowed from their limbs and bod- 
• *♦ 
les. 

In the 1960s, under the moral per¬ 
suasion of writers like Grass and the 
protests of the post-War generation, this 
history returned to form a central part of 


Chancellor Gerhard 

Schrorder’s attempts to shift 
Social Democracy towards a 
more pro-business stance. 

T he No 

about $1 million and is to 
be presented to (irass at a cere¬ 
mony in Stockholm later this year. 

The Swedish academy concluded its 
citation by saying that Grass goes “deep- < 
er than most and he unearths the inter¬ 
twined roots of good and evil.” Perhaps in 
no other country but Germany, home to 
Goethe and to Goebbels, to Heine and to 
Hitler, is this intertwining so intense. The 
author’s authority has lain in his power to 
imbue his prose with a matching intensi¬ 
ty- 

As Grass writes in Dog Years, “While 
God was still at school, in the heavenly 
playground he came up with the idea of 
creating the world, together with his 
schoolmate, the talented litde devil.” 

This devil, moreover, was powerful, 
seductive to a conformist nation, and 
often cleverly disguised. “He’s coming. 
He’s coming. Who is coming?” Grass 
writes in The Tin Drum. The Christ 
Child, the Saviour? Or is it the heavenl)j> 
gasman with the gas meter under his arm, 
that always goes ticktock?” ■ 

New York Times Service 
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Consolidation in Uttar Pradesh 


The results in Uttar Pradesh, where the Samajwadi Party and the Bahujan Samaj Party fared 
exceedingly well, show that, contrary to speculation, "Mondal politics" moy not have run out of steam. 


VENKITESH RAMAKRISHNAN 


1 ''HE remarkably good perfor¬ 
mance by the Samajwadi 
Party (S.P.) and the Bahujan 
Samaj Party (BSP) in the Lok 
Sabha elections in Uttar Pradesh 
proves two things. First, that the 
politics of backward classcs-Dalit 
assertion has not waned despite 
conjectures to the contrary. 
Second, the tendency among 
Muslims to see the prominent 
^lolitical forces representing the 
backward classes and Dalits as 
their natural allies and to forge 
tactical alliances with them to 
defeat the upper-caste-oriented 
Bharatiya Janata Party has 
become sharper. 

The voting pattern in U.P. 
shows that substantial sections of 
Dalits and members of the back¬ 
ward classes and minorities con¬ 
tinue to be committed to the 
politics of social justice - or 
Mandal politics, as it is termed - and will 
settle for nothing less than a real share in 
* power. Their message is that attempts to 
accommodate them in systems that serve 
only to perpetuate the hegemony of the 
upper castes are doomed to fail. 

In the run-up to the elections, 
many media commentators | 
claimed that with the revival of the S 
Congress(I) in the State, the prac-1 
tice of “umbrella politics”, which ^ 
ensured a measure of external har¬ 
mony among the various castes and 
communities, had re-emeiged; in 
their perception, the “caste poli¬ 
tics” of the S.P. and the BSP would 
not be as successful as it has been 
in the past. This theory had it t^at 
the Q)ngrcss(I)’s revival was being 
made possible by a shift in alle- 
ipance of Muslims, Dalits, 
i^rahmins and backward castes 
from the S.P., the BSP and the BJP 
to that party. 

But what U.P. ultimately wit¬ 
nessed was a reassenion of caste 



Samajwadi Party loaders Muiayam Singh Yadav, Amar 
Singh and Raj Babbar. The results in Uttar Pradesh are 
an Indication that the influence of the politics of 
backward classes-Dallt assertion, as practised by the 
S.P. and the BSP, has not waned. 

politics as practised by the S.P. and the 
BSP. So much so that even within the BJP 
and the Congressfl), supporters from 
among the backward classes ended up sup¬ 
porting S.P. candidates at the local level. 
Former BJP member of Parliament Sakshi 





BSP leaders Kanshi Ram and Mayawati. The BSP’s 
good showing is a vindication Mayawati’s theory 
jfliat the party would tare well, even without alllancu, 
an the strength of Dallt-Musilm eonsolidatlon. 


I Maharaj, who was denied the 
I party ticket, campaigned for the 
I S.P. There were indications that 
S this campaign, conducted under 
the auspices of an organisation 
that represented Lodh Rajputs, a 
backward community, was sup¬ 
ported by backward class leaders 
within the State unit of the BJP, 
including Chief Minister Kalyan 
Singh, who belongs to that com¬ 
munity. 

Although S.P. president 
Muiayam Singh Yadav and 
Kalyan Singh denied that they 
were working in tandem, the vot¬ 
ing pattern in at least 15 con¬ 
stituencies point to a measure of 
cooperation between them. 

Kalyan Singh’s refusal to cam¬ 
paign in the Mathura- 

Farukhabad region, where Sakshi 
Maharaj canvassed extensively for 
the S.P., was telling. In feet, in 
many constituencies people 
belonging to the backward class¬ 
es claimed that both Kalyan Singh and 
Muiayam Singh Yadav were their leaders. 
“Muiayam Singh Yadav for Prime 
Minister, Kalyan Singh for Chief 
Minister”, was their slogan. Across the 
State, in meeting after meeting of these 

I groups, one point was reiterated 
I over and over again: that the strug- 
i gle between backward classes and 
£ upper castes was far from over, and 
I that people belonging to the upper 
castes in the BJP and the 
Congressfl) were out to under¬ 
mine the influence of politicians 
from among the backward classes. 

In Unnao, the BJP’s candidate, 
Devi Bux Singh, complained that 
the official administration helped 
members of the backward classes 
to rig the polls in favour of the S.P. 
She later claimed that her com¬ 
plaint had not been acted upon fol¬ 
lowing instructions from a senior 
BJP leader - an obvious allusion to 
iOdyan Singh. 

This backward class consolida- 
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Pollsters proved wrong 


interview: Muiayam Singh Yadov 

Every time the media and political pun¬ 
dits prediaed stunning reverses for the 
Samajwadi Party (S.P.) in elections in 
Uttar Pradesh, the party has confounded 
them by coming up with an improved 
performance. The story has been no dif¬ 
ferent this rime. The S.P., which had 
increased its tally to 20 scats in 1998 from 
16, won an all-time high of 26 seats in 
1999. Yet, when Venldtesh 
RamaJerishnan met Muiayam Singh 
Yadav, the S.P. president was not happy. 
Surrounded by admirers and party work¬ 
ers who had come to congrs^ate him, 
Muiayam Singh Yadav said that adverse 
media projections and exit polls had 
deprived his party of at least 15 seats. 
Expeerpts: 

^ Throughout the election campaipi you 
emphasised the importance of rebuilding 
the Third Front as an alternative to the 
Congyess(I)attdtheBJP. You said there wm 
an anti-Congress(I), anti-BJP mood 
among the people. How do you now analyse 
the Lok Sabha election results? 

I had emphasised this point and even 
made some moves in that direction by 
aligning with forces such as the 
Nationalist Congress Party (NCP). 
However, many of my old friends from 
non-BJP, non-Congress(I) parties did 


not understand this. The fundamental 
problem with many of them was that they 
had lost confidence in themselves. Hence 
they plaved second fiddle to the 
CongressO), thinking that it would stop 
die BJP’s march. I warned them that the 
Congress(l) was in alliance with the BJP 
and would only help it come back to 
power. The elections have shown that the 
Congressfl) is the single most important 
factor that helped the BJP’s return to 
power. It is evident that the Congressfl) 
cannot stop the BJP. It needs a vibrant 
force like the Samajwadi Party. This is 
evident from the results in Uttar Pradesh, 
where the S.Ps organisadonal might is at 
the maximum. While my old friends 
foiled to read the anti-communal, and- 
dynasdc-rule sentiment among domi¬ 
nant sections of the populadon we saw it 
early and tapped it well. Now that the 
results arc out, I am sure that all those 
who pooh-poohed the Third Front con¬ 
cept have realised their nustake. 

^ You had claimed that you would win 
around 35 to 40 seats in Uttar Pradesh. 

I would have won 40 to 50 seat, had 
it not been for the media pundits and the 
exit pollsters. Then, the BJP would not 
have been able to return to power. They 
went on campaigning that I would end 
up with three to five seats. They confused 


tion helped the S.P. get ne.ir-total support 
from Yadavs and Lodhs and substantial 
backing from other backward classes such 
as Kurmis and Keoris. Members of certain 
Scheduled Castes such as Pasis and Malhas 
also joined hands with the S.P., swayed by 
the influence of dacoit-turned politician 
Phoolan Devi. Yadavs and Lodhs arc esti¬ 
mated to account for nearly 10 per cent 
and 6 per cent respectively of the State’s 
population. Muiayam Singh Yadav wields 
near-total influence among Yadavs and 
Kalyan Singh over Lodhs. 

Muslims evidently supported this 
combination wherever it seemed capable 
of defeating the BJP. The apprehension 
that the suppon extended to the S.P. by 
Sakshi Maharaj, who had been identified 
witlj^he Ayodhya Ram temple move- 
n^t, would drive away Muslim voters 
‘found to be misplaced. In Agra, 
Ftrrukhabad and Firozabad, Saluhi 

IH 


Maharaj’s supporters and Muslims made 
common cause with the S.P. Clearly, 
Muiayam Singh Yadav’s political gamble 
paid off in this region. 

However, the S.P. did not make uni¬ 
form gains across the State. For instance, 
in western Uttar Pradesh, the Jat belt that 
includes Meerut, Muzaffornagar, Kairana 
and Saharanpur constituencies, the S.P- 
led backward class combination was not 
the natural choice of the minorities. In ear¬ 
lier elections the S.P. had derived its 
strength in this region solely from the 
minorities, and that was clearly insuffi¬ 
cient to defeat the BJP. This ume the 
minorities backed the resurgent 
Congressfl), which drew support also 
from among Jats, Gujjars and a section of 
Brahmins. Evidendy, a section of the 
minorities was unhappy over the S.P’s fail¬ 
ure to back a Congress(I)'led government 
following the collapse of the'Vajpayee gov¬ 


the minorities' by props^dng ’that 
Muslims aaoss the country were desert¬ 
ing me and joining the Congressfl). Hiis 
creand a native impression on the 
undecided voters. Most of these pundita^ 
and pollsten belong to the elite and they 
do not understand Bharat at all. They do 
not know about the rivers, hills, roads and 
forests of this great country. They do not 
know how people live here. They do not 
know what ha^hip poverty and lack of 
nutrition can cause. These are the people 
wdio reduced the S.P. to five seats. These 
are the people who always say that I am 
losing in my constituency even when I am 
winning by over a lakh of votes. There are 
television channels that say that I am trail¬ 
ing even after I have got die certificate of 
victory. I am sure that an inquiry as to 
how these media pundits underestimate 
the S.P’s strength in every election would 
make an interesting study. Some shock¬ 
ing focts might come out of that. 

^ Are you indicating a political conspira-ei 
cy? 

I am only saying that an inquiry into 
this repeated unduestimation would 
make an interesting study. 

^ During the ele^on campaign it was 
said that the S.P. had struck a secret under- 
standing with the BJP. 

Three types of people made this base¬ 
less allegation. First, chose who wanted to 
abuse me personally and politically. 
Second, those who pursued devious polit- 
iad designs, like some G)ngress(I) lead¬ 
en. The third type of people who make 


ernment in April. 

The S.P’s support base among 
Muslims in this region was seriously erod¬ 
ed, as was evidenced in Meerut where it 
polled only 13,050 votes this time against 
2,70,363 votes in 1998. In Saharanpur too 
the S.P. finished fourth, polling over a lakh 
votes fewer than it did in 1998. In Meerut, 
the Congress(I) benefited from tactical 
voting by the minorities. Such wholesale 
shifts of support from the S.P. in some 
constituencies brought down its vote share 
from 28.69 per cent to 24 per cent. 

T he BSP improved its strength by 
retainii^ its support among Dalits 
and winning over support from a rewother 
communities in sSme constituencies. The 
new voces were won by means of a judi¬ 
cious choice of candidates. As it did in two 
previous elections, the BSP won the votes 
of even Brahmins in constituencies where 
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his allegation axe those «^o ate imo- 
ant of die political realities. I have 
aswered all of them through the elec- 
t on results. 

^ But BJPChUfMinister Kaij^nSin^ 
V on record as having said dm dse hit- 
•mess between him om Mulayam Sin^ 
'adav is a thing of the past, 

1 never had any personal animosity 
'owards Kalyan Sii^. Perhaps he was 
biner at tipies but I took care never to 
say anything personal a^nst him. This 
time he also did not maju personal alle¬ 
gations. But our political rivaliy con¬ 
tinues. 

► How far ^firmer BJP MP Sakshi 
Mahanq's campaim under the auspices 
of she Lodh Swabhiman Sabha help the 
S.P.? 

The BJP leadership humiliated 
Sakshiji and he wanted to get them 
defeat^. He realised that only the S.P. 
^ould undertake this task. He cam- 
^gned for the S.P. without any con¬ 
ditions. In fact, throughout die 
campaign I had not even met him. It 
was only after the announcement of 
results that I saw him. 

^ Do you think that the Lok Sabha 
results would make an impact on 
UP.poUticslIfso, will it lead to a realign-'' 
mentoffirces, especially between you and 

targeting t^e Chief Minister? 

How can anybody predict the 
future? We will have to see how the sit¬ 
uation develops. ■ 


it Belded Brahmin candidates. 

The BSP’s vote share has gone up 
steadily in the past decade - from 8.32 per 
cent in 1991 to 20.60 per cent in 1996 to 
20.90 per cent in 1998 and further to 
about 22 per cent this time. Studies con- 
duaed by the Centre for the Study of 
Developing Societies show that alongside 
this, the BSP’s share of vote among upper- 
castes voters is also going up - it went up 
from 3.6 per cent in 1996 to 10.2 per cent 
in 1998. This may have gone up further, 
by three or four percentage points in this 
election. 

In Amroha, Basti, Saharanpur and 
Shahbad constituencies, the BSP gained 
ffom the perception among Muslims that 
'd stood me but chance of defeating the 
^P. According to party supremo Ksmshi 
Run, the BSP finished a close second to 
the BJP in nine constituencies this time 
and will win these next time. I 


Managing to lose 

The Congress(l) slumps to its worst-ever electoral performance, 
despite regional gains and an increase in its overall vote share. 
An analysis of the factors behind the debacle. 


VENKITESH RAMAKRISHNAN 

R eports that poured into the All 
India Congress(I) Committee 
(AICC) office from various States as cam¬ 
paigning for the 13th Lok Sabha elections 
came to an end suggested a major down¬ 
swing in the National Democratic 
Alliance’s prospects. Congrcss(I) leaders, 
convinced of the party emerging as the sin¬ 
gle largest party in Parliament, even put 
forward to President K.R. Narayanan the 
demand that the single largest party, and 
not an alliance, be invited to form the gov¬ 
ernment. Discussions within the 
Congtess(I) focussed on whether Sonia 
Gandhi would be the Prime Minister or 
whether she would nominate Manmohan 
Singh for the job. There was unanimity 
on the view that it was Sonia Gandhi’s 
leadership that had revived the party at the 


national level. 

However, it was clear by Oaober 8 
that the party had slumped to its worst- 
ever electoral performance: it had won just 
112 seats, a decline of 29 seats from its 
1998 tally, which in itself was the poorest 
showing ever by the party. In raa the 
Congress(I) and its alliance partners - the 
All India Anna Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhi^am (AIADMK), the Rashtriya 
Janata Dal (RJD), the Indian Union 
Muslim League (lUML) and the 
Rashtriya Lok Dal (RLD) - could togeth¬ 
er muster only 134 seats. 

Yet, the Congress(I) was placed in a 
unique position, of having increased its 
vote share to 33.8 per cent, almost six per¬ 
centage points more than in the previous 
elections, while the vote share of the BJP 
dropped. Congress(I) spokesperson Kapil 
Sibal pointed out that it was dear from the 



Sonia OamHil at an elaction rally In Amathi. 
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A dejected Congreu(l) worker lletene to the radio for election newa. 


votes polled chat the Congress(I)’s organ- revised this estimate, saying that the loss- 
isational network had improved during es in Maharashtra, Rajasthan and the 
the last 17 months under Sonia Gandhi’s northeastern States would not be as sub- 
leadership although the party could not stantial as anticipated and hence the party 
convert this factor into Lok Sabha seats. could actually improve its position. This 
Owing to this gain and the perception perception got fitmly established as party 
that there is no alternative to a member of leaders from Andhra Pradesh claimed that 


one less than that in the previous 
Lok Sabha. In Bihar, its strength 
declined to three seats from five. 
Only Karnataka did not belie the 
leadership’s expectations: the 
party won 18 seats and emergetfa^. 
victorious in the Assembly elec¬ 
tions. Yet, the net loss was 29 
seats. 


A LTHOUGH theCongress(I) 
ills yet to undenake a compre¬ 
hensive post-election analysis, five 
fiictors are attributed to its deba¬ 
cle. First, lacl^ of an imaginative 
approach on the part of Sonia 
Gandhi’s coterie, which called the 
shots in the selection of candidates 
and in evolving the campaign 
strategy. What is regarded as the 
worst misadventure of the coterie 
was the decision to put up Sonia 
Gandhi for the Bellary seat and 
the way she filed her nomination. 
According to a senior leader, theP' 
negative effect of this on the rank 
and file was never frilly overcome 
despite the confidence exuded by 
the leadership in the latter stages of the 
campaign. The Bellary episode strength¬ 
ened the public perception that associat¬ 
ed Sonia Gandhi’s names with secrecy and 
inaccessibility; it al.so highlighted her 
dependence on the coterie. 

The second factor is the contradicto¬ 


the Nchru-Gandhi family, the party may 
not witness the kind of upheaval that char¬ 
acterised the post-election situation in 
1998. {In 1998, party president Sitaram 
Kesri was unceremoniously replaced with 
Sonia Gandhi, who went on to become 
the leader of the Congress(I) 
Parliamentary Party (CPP) without being 
an MP). However, Congress(I) Working 
Committee (CWC) member Rajesh Pilot 
has decided to contest for CPP leadership 
in order to assert the “democracy princi¬ 
ple”. 

T he Congress(I) had hoped to 
improve its strength in Madhya 
Pradesh, Gujarat, Uttar Pradesh, 
Karnataka, Punjab, Tamil Nadu and 
Kerala. It was estimated that the total gain 
from these States would be 45 seats. The 
party leadership thought these gains 
would offset the loss of between 30 and 
3^eats in Maharashtra, Rajasthan and 
th^ortheastern States, which accounted 
for64ofthe I4l seats the Congress(I) won 
in 1998, and leave the party withanet gain 
,iOfl%to 15 seats. However, during the last 
phaK of the campaign the leadership 


there was an unprecedented shift of 
Muslim votes towards the Congress(I). 
They said that the party would improve 
upon its 1998 tally of 22 seats out of the 
42 in the State. In Rajasthan the party had 
won 18 out of 2 5 seats in 1998; State party 
leaders reported to the central leadership 
that it would retain at least 15 seats in spite 
of the anti-incumbency factor. 

It was estimated that a minimum of 
100 seats would come from Gujarat, 
Karnataka, Kerala, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh 
and Madhya Pradesh, while the losses in 
Maharashtra, Rajasthan and the north¬ 
eastern region would amount to less than 
35 scats. Overall, a gain of 65 seats was 
projected. 

In the event, the total gain from the 
areas mentioned was just 51 seats and the 
loss suffered in Maharashtra and 
Rajasthan alone added im to 30. Andhra 
Pradesh returned only five party candi¬ 
dates as opposed to the expected figure of 
25. In Ma^ya Pradesh, the net gain was 
of just one seat although the expeaed 
number was 20. Rajasthan witnessed a 
decline of nine seats, from 18 in 1998, In 
Gujarat the party’s tally dropped to six, 


ry statements that Congress(I) leaders 
made on the question of coalition gov¬ 
ernment versus single-party rule. Sonia 
Gandhi, it is felt, did not adopt a clear line 
on this. She talked about single-party rule 
most of the time but occasionally lapsed 
into accepting the possibility of a coalition 
government. This deprived the party of an 
effective campaign strategy. The failure to 
projea a prime ministerial candidate is 
also identified by cenain Congress(I) lead¬ 
ers as a reason for the defeat. Many senior 
leaders now feel that in order to give the 
campaign a cutting edge, the party should 
have boldly projected either Sonia Gandhi 
or Manmohan Singh as its prime minis¬ 
terial candidate. 

Thirdly, the assessment is that the 
party failed to counter effectively the 
NDA’s campaign on the Kargil war, par¬ 
ticularly ahead of the first two phases of 
polling. 

The fburth^factor is the lack of con¬ 
crete moves to repair the damage causec^ 
to the organisation by the revolt led by 
Shand Pawar and to neutralise the effect 
of the friaion fi^ts in various State units. 
The results from Maharashtra, Andhra 









Pradesh and Orissa indicate the failure of 
the organisational set-up in these States. 

The failure to implement the special 
ir^isational plans in Maharashtra, the 

i ortheastern States and certain parts of 
ajasthan, and the fielding of candidates 
/ith doubtful credentials - such as alleged 
nafia don M.K. Subba in Assam - are 
highlighted in this context. Attempts to 
perpetuate dynastic politics in the form of 
allotment of seats to party leaders’ relatives 
- among them were former Kerala Chief 
Minister K. Karunakaran’s son, Punjab 
Congress(I) president Amarinder Singh’s 
wife, Uttar Pradesh Concressfl) president 
Salman Khurshid’s wire, Orissa Chief 
Minister Giridhar Gamang’s wife and for¬ 
mer Union Minister K. Natwar Singh’s 
son - have been cited as representing an 
unhealthy trend. 

Lastly, the alliances with the 
AIADMK and the RJD and the lack of 
coordination with the allies are seen as 
'laving had negative effect. In order to 
Emphasise this point, critics mention the 
unrest in the Bihar unit of the party dur¬ 
ing seat adjustment talks between Sonia 
Gandhi and RJD chief Laloo Prasad Yadav 
as well as the snub that AIADMK leader 
Jayalalitha handed to Sonia Gandhi by 
skipping her first election rally in Tamil 
Nadu. 


' I 'HE question now is whether the out- 
JL come of the elections will give rise to 
a threat to Sonia Gandhi’s leadership. 
According to a senior leader, the elections 
were characterised by the continuation of 
a plethora of mistakes Sonia Gandhi com- 
a mined since November 1998, after the 


Congress(I) scored a major victory in the 
Assembly elections in Delhi, Rajasthan 
and Madhya Pradesh. Yet it is unlikely 
that her position will be challenged. 
However, the attack against the coterie, 
which consists of CWC member Arjun 
Singh, Sonia Gandhi’s secretary Vincent 
George, and party general secretaries 
Pranab Kumar Mukherjee and Oscar 
Fernandes, would ^n strength. 
Mukherjee and Fernandes have already 
resigned their party posts. 

Whatever Sonia Gandhi’s immediate 


fitte as Congress(I) president, there has 
been change in the way she is described: 
hailed not long ago as the person who 
transformed the Congress(I) from a mori¬ 
bund and direction-less establishment 


i(nto a vibrant organisation capable of lead¬ 
ing the country, her position today is that 
of a leader who led the Congress(I) to one 
of its worst defi»ts. That is bound to 
diminish her suture in the party, ii- 
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Whose agenda? 

Tasks before the new government. 


VENKATESH ATHREYA 

S the National Democratic Alliance 
(NDA) Government in New Delhi 
settles down, attention should shift to the 
question of the agenda before it. 

There has already been considerable 
discussion in the print and electronic 
media on the agenda. The overwhelming 
focus has been on economic issues. The 
captains of industry, speaking through 
various industry associations, have been 
especially vociferous in spelling out the 
economic agenda. 

The concern with economic issues, 
and the sense of urgency about them, is 
understandable. During the election cam¬ 
paign, the two main formations in the fray 
- the NDA and the Congress(I) - pushed 
economic issues into the background. 

The NDA campaigned almost solely 
on the plank of A.B. Vajpayee’s virtues, 
and the fact that he was “able and stable” 
prime ministerial material, while the 
Congress(l) claimed that it alone had in 
the past provided a stable government, 
and it alone could do so again. It was only 
the Left parties which projected econom¬ 
ic issues, both in their manifestoes and in 
their campaign. However, the Left had 
accorded primacy to the issue of secular¬ 
ism even while attacking the economic 
policies of the BJP, which constituted 
both the continuation and intensification 
of neoliberal policies pursued by the ear¬ 
lier Congress(I) and United Front gov¬ 
ernments. Given this fact and the limited 
reach of the Left, economic issues did not 
figure prominendy in the election cam¬ 
paign. Of course, the telecom scam hit the 
headlines, but was not sustained as a cam¬ 
paign issue in a big way. 

It is now obvious that the new gov¬ 
ernment will have to contend with sever- 


Council for Applied Economic Research 
(NCAER) has described the fiscal situa¬ 
tion as “...a source of grave concern”. 

The pressure on the government’s 
finances is coming from both the revenue 
and expenditure sides. While revenues 
have grown by only 13 per cent as against 
the projected 19 per cent, the additional 
expenditure on the Kargil war alone is esti¬ 
mated by some sources at more than 
Rs.5,000 crores. The Central govern¬ 
ment’s net borrowings in the first two 
quarters of the current financial year at 
Rs.50,331 crores amount to 87 per cent 
of the amount budgeted for the entire 
financial year 1999-2000. The fiscal 
deficit is expected to reach 6 per cent of 
GDP and will exceed the figure if public 
sector disinvestment does not generate the 
budgeted provision of Rs. 10,000 crores. 

The current rate of inflation is quite 
low, this being the result of a very high 
base created by the extraordinarily rapid 
increase in primary product prices earlier. 
However, with ‘normalcy’ in primary 
produCT prices getting restored, and sev¬ 
eral new inflationary pressures emerging- 
witness, for instance, the sharp rise in 
petroproduct prices - the rate of inflation 
is expected to reach 7 to 8 per cent by the 
end of the year. In fact, a feature of the 
neoliberal policy regime of the 1990s has 
been the coexistence of a high inflation 
rate with sustained recession. The average 
annual rate of inflation for the decade of 
the 1990s is close to 9 per cent. 

These emerging economic issues 
apart, there is also an air of expectancy 
among the corporate seaor leaders of 
some quick and decisive action from the 
NDA government, now that its parlia¬ 
mentary majority is not as precarious as 
that of the previous regime. The industry 
bodies - the Federation of Indian 



al urgent economic issues. The National Chamber of Commerce and Industry 

(FICCI), the Confederation of 


The Incon^uence between the 
people’s agenda and that of 
the NDA/BJP Is bound to have 
Implleatlona for economic 
and political etaUllty. 


Indian Industry (CII) and so on 
- have put forward the follow¬ 
ing agenda. 

* Clearing, within two to 
three months, the backlog of 
economic legislation pending 
before Parliament including the 


Companies Bill, the Insurance 
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Regulatory Authority (IRA) Bill and the 
Foreign ^change Management Bill; 

★ Privatisation of the public sector by 
bringing down government holding 
below 51 per cent; 

★ Allowing 74 per cent foreign equi¬ 
ty in the car, auto component, bulk grain 
handling and tourism sectors; 

★ Financial sector reforms including 
privatisation of banb; 

★ Easing of price controls in the phar¬ 
maceutical industry; 

★ Approval of the new telecom poli- 


* Focussing on intellectual property 
rights, and the agricultural and services 
sectors at the World Trade Organisation 
(WTO) coming up in Seattle. 

The corporate agenda is quite in line 
with the plicics of the previous BJP-led 
government. During its 13-month rule, the 
BJP-led government had pursued neoliber¬ 
al plicies with greater vigour than ail its pre¬ 
decessors. It opned up the economy to 
foreign investors in a big way, pushed hard 
the agenda of privatisation of public sector 
undertakings, provided several tax conces¬ 
sions to the corptate sector, and substan¬ 
tially raised the issue prices of rice, wheat 
and sugar provided through the public dis¬ 
tribution system (PDS), besides hiking 
other administered prices and tariffs. 

Interestingly, in anticipation of its 
return to power, the caretaker government 
had been busy making plans for the pur¬ 
suit of an economic agenda largely con¬ 
sistent with what the corporates have now 
sou^t. Thus, the core group of Secretaries 
of the Government of India have finalised 


plans for the sale of several public sector 
undertakings including the Indian 
Petrochemical Corporation Limited 
(IPCL), the India Tourism Development 
Corpration (ITDC) and the Gas 
Authority of India Limited (GAIL). Close 
on the heels of the sharp rise in diesel prices 
announced by the caretaker government a 
day before counting of votes began on 
October 6, the Petroleum Ministry moot¬ 
ed proposals for hikes in the prices of 
kerosene and liqueffed petroleum gas 
(LPG). The Prime Minister himself was 
quoted as saying that once the new i 
ernment is in oince, the IRA Bill will 
passed in three days’ time. 

It is interesting to note, however, that 
while the NDA manifesto had spken of 
continuing with the reform process, it also 
claimed that it would “... give it a strong 
stmuUshi thrust...” and reappraise and revi- 
tallll^ reforms through giving primacy to 
nipval of unemployment..” 

' ut is clear that the economic agenda of 



Prime Minister A.B. V^japayee addresses NDA leaders and MPs In the Central Hall 
of Parliament on October 10. It Is obvious that the new government will have to 
contend with several urgent economic Issues. 


the new government will largely be in line 
with the needs of the demands of the cor¬ 
porate sector, Indian and foreign, and that 
there would be a fair degree of consensus 
among NDA partnen on the matter of the 
^enda. The socio-political agenda of the 
new government is, however, an issue on 
which consensus will be less easy to forge. 

During the election campaign, while 
the NDA manifesto steered clear of the 
contentious issues of Ayodhya, Article 370 
and a uniform civil code, this was not nec¬ 
essarily true of the actual campaign itself. 
In communally sensitive constituencies 
(such as Coimbatore in Tamil Nadu), a 
clear effort was made by the BJP to con¬ 
solidate the ‘Hindu vote’, with a not 
insignificant degree of success. It would, 
therefore, appear somewhat naive to 
assume that dbe presence of such parties as 
the DMK or the TDP would ensure that 
the dominant partner BJP will abjure 
communal mobilisation and stick to the 


parameters agreed upon among the NDA 
partners. In fact, the rather evasive 
remarb of senior BJP leader LK. Advani, 
to a question on whether the Ayodhya 
issue was being postponed or given up, 
provides a clue to the dilemmas facing the 
BJP leadership as well as the NDA. 
Clearly, the BJP’s agenda is not the same 
as that of the NDA’s, and equally perti¬ 
nent, the RSSATiP/Bajrang Dai agenda 
is not in every instance (though it is in the 
main) necessarily identical to that of a BJP 
in government. 

In an important sense, this election has 
shown that communal mobilisation is not 
always efficacious even in electoral terms. 
Where clear alternatives to the BJP’s com- 
munal-plus-neqjiberal agenda were pre¬ 
sent, they have received popular support^ 
The performance of the Left forces in 
Kerala, West Bengal and Tripura and that 
of the S.P. and the BSP in Uttar Pradesh 
bear this out On the odier hand, as 


11 ^ 







already noted, communal mobilisation 
has helped the BJP win in several con¬ 
stituencies. The political and social forces 
4 which seek to fight for a secular and demo¬ 
cratic polity will need to keep this com¬ 
plexity in mind, and hence also the need 
to retain the focus on the three inter-relat¬ 
ed goals of secularism - social justice and 
economic equity and self-reliance. 

An issue of which much was made in 
the NDA manifesto is that of constitu¬ 
tional reforms. The NDA sought to make 
the ‘stability’ of an elected government - 
and guarantee of its continuity through¬ 
out me five-year term of the Lok Sabha - 
the focus of such reforms. 

Leaving aside the essentially undemo¬ 
cratic proposals that seek to ensure a five- 
year term for an elected govenunent at all 
costs, an issue that is of longstanding 
imponance and is bound to come up is 
that of Centre-Sute relations. Going by 
i^e record, both the BJP and the 
^ngress(I) have tend^ to ride 
roi^^od over eleaed State govern¬ 
ments, and have sought to utilise Oracle 
356 to bring them down. In the present 


coalition dispensation, that would be 
rather more difficult. Be that as it may, a 
well-thought-out overhaul of Centre- 
State relations in order to ensure a gen¬ 
uinely federal, democratic and pluralist 
polity, which strengthens the Union as 
well as the States, should certainly be on 
the nation’s agenda. To this, one should 
add further decentralisation of power and 
authority to elected local bodies, as well as 
reservation for women in Legislative 
Assemblies and parliament as issues to be 
addressed urgendy. 

F inally, does the BJP/NDA agenda 
correspond to the needs of the peo¬ 
ple of India? It unfonunately does not, 
in most respects. Its agenda of continu¬ 
ance and intensification of the reform 
process, including the carrying out of the 
so-called second generation of reforms, 
flies in the face of people’s experience 
with the neoliberai economic policy 
regime for nearly a decade now. These 
nine years of economic reforms have not 
led to accelerated growth, nor to signif¬ 
icant reducdon of poverty or unemploy¬ 


ment. There have been no major break¬ 
throughs in such areas of human devel¬ 
opment as education or health, despite 
lip-service to such goals as part of the 
official rhetoric on reforms. The econo¬ 
my today is far more vulnerable to exter¬ 
nal shocks and the policy makers find 
themselves increasingly constrained by 
the need to attract foreign investors and 
keep them happy. The failure of the state 
to mobilise resources for development is 
evident in the decline in the tax-to-GDP 
ratio and the sharp decline in govern¬ 
ment capital formation, a decline not 
compensated by private investment. The 
erosion of the PDS imperils the people’s 
food security. India’s weakness at the 
WTO forum weakens the nation’s eco¬ 
nomic sovereignty. The economic agen¬ 
da really ought to address and reverse 
these developments, rather than pursue 
neoliberal economic policy as the 
panacea for all ills. 

Similarly, on the socio-political front, 
securalism, and commitment to India’s 
socio-cultural, linguistic and religious plu¬ 
rality are essential to ensuring political sta¬ 
bility, which can hardly be guaranteed by 
mere parliamentary arithmetic. 

There is, of course, the all-important 
question of nuclear policy. In the months 
to come, the consequences of Pokhran- 
II will come to haunt India repeatedly, as 
they have already done in Kargil. The 
pressures to sign the Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty (CTBT) will be strong. The 
straws in the wind - witness Murli 
Manohar Joshi’s statement to the effect 
that India was ready to sign the CTBT, 
all that remained was to get the NDA 
partners to agree - indicate that the NDA 
partners, many of whom have in the 
recent past held forth on the inadvisabil¬ 
ity of signing the treaty, would have to 
be vigilant. 

Finally, there is the larger issue of 
India’s foreign policy, its role in a unipo¬ 
lar world and its relations with major 
countries as well as its neighbours. The 
complex questions of foreign policy need 
a for more nuanced discussion than would 
be possible here. Suffice it to say that cozy- 
ing up to the United States, allowing it to 
intercede in the Kashmir issue in the hope 
that it will favour India as a r^ional power 
or announcing China as the country’s 
main enemy - these hardly constitute an 
inspiring record. 

As the nation foces a complex agenda, 
the incongruence between the people’s 
agenda and that of the NDA/BJP is bound 
to have implications for economic and 
political stability. ■ 
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ELECTION ANALYSIS 


The Centre for the Study of Developing Societies (CSDS), 
New Delhi, has been undertaking post-poll surveys of a sam¬ 
ple of 16,000 respondents since the general eleaions of 1996. 
According to the CSDS, the surveys are considered by politi¬ 
cal analysts as an ideal source of data on voting behaviour. 
Unlike in the case of a pre-poll survey, there is no possibility 
here of the voter-respondent eventu^y changing nis or her 
mind or not voting at all. And, unlike in the. case of m exit poll, 
these surveys offer an opportunity to do a random seleaion of 
respondents and ask them a wide range of questions, the CSDS 
points out. 

Investigators of the CSDS have gone back to the same 
respondents after the 1996, 1998 and 1999 elections. 
According to the CSDS, this technique is considered the most 
precise and reliable way of measuring change over time, for it 
eliminates the possibility of change in two readings occurring 
simply as a resiJt of differences in sample selection. The CSDS 


surveys have followed a rigorous technique of selecting a stria- 
ly random sample from the electoral rolls. As a r^ult, the sam¬ 
ple is known to match all the known attributes of the Indian^ 
eleaorate within a margin of 1 per cent, the CSDS says. 

The sample involves 108 Lok Sabha constituencies spread 
over 20 States and Union Territories: it consists of 216 
Assembly segments and 432 polling stations. The total sample 
size is 16,000, but since the survey does not make any substi¬ 
tution it normally achieves a ta^t of between 9,000 and 
10,000 respondents. 

In the current eleaions, three of the target constituencies 
of the CSDS sample will go to the polls only on October 28. 
The survey has hence been conducted in 105 Lok Sabha con¬ 
stituencies, covering 210 Assembly constituencies and 419 
polling booths. The achieved sample is thus 9,069. 

The CSDS survey has been supported in part by 
Frontline. 


Interpreting the mandate 


YOGENDRA YADAV 
SANJAY KUMAR 

I F elections are only about who gets the 
right numbers to form the government, 
there is no doubt that the Bharatiya Janata 
Party and its numerous allies have 
emerged winners in the 13th Lok Sabha 
elections. Unlike on the previous two 
occasions, there is little uncertainty this 
time about who will form the govern¬ 
ment. For the first time in the last decade 
a pre-electoral alliance has crossed the 
majority mark. And it is not a wafer-thin 
majority. Once elections are held to the 
remaining six seats, the BjP can hope for 
a situation in which no single ally of it will 
be able to bring down the government, 
not even the Telugu Desam Party (TDP). 
The new government will not be suscep¬ 
tible to blackmail by small allies. No won¬ 
der there is palpable relief in those circles 
within and outside the country for whom 
government stability is the predominant 
concern. So much so that no one stops to 
notice the fact that this is the fifth elec¬ 
tion in a row to have thrown up a ‘hung 
parliament’. 

But if election results are to be seen as 
anything more than the score in a num¬ 
bers game in Parliament, if the laiger 
political signs of a popular mandate are to 
be read, then the signals sent by the latest 
verdict are far from obvious. The winning 
coalition has increased its parliamentary 
strength by 50 scats. But that is mainly 


because the BJP acquired new allies, rather 
than having won greater mass support. If 
the current score of the BJP and its allies 
is compared to what the current allies had 
in the previous Lok Sabha, they have 
gamed very little. In the previous Lok 
Sabha, they had 265 seats based on 42.3 
per cent of the popular vote. The final pic¬ 
ture for the new Lok Sabha shows that the 
current alliance has 296 seats based on 
40.8 per cent of the popular vote. In other 
words, they have gained 34 seats and have 
lost 1.5 percentage points of the popular 
vote. The figures will 
surely dampen the 
enthusiasm of BJP 
strategists once the 
celebrations are 
over. 

The BJP on its 
own has not been 
able to increase its 
tally in the Lok 
Sabha. It might, 
once the six remain¬ 
ing constituencies 
also go to the polls. 

But the faa remains 
that there is no sub¬ 
stantial gain for the 
party at the end of a 
dream campaign. In 
terms of vote share 
too, the BJP has lost 
almost two percent¬ 
age points, from 
25.6 per cent last 


time to 23.7 per cent this time. It is true 
that this loss can be accounted for by the 
fact that the BJP contested 50 seats fewer 
than last time. But it cannot be denied 
that the BJP’s almost unstoppable upward 
march has come to a halt. However, there 
is a silver lining for the BJP: it has for the 
first time made inroads into new territo¬ 
ries, thus taking another step towards 
becoming an all-India party. The BJP’s 
victories in Goa, Assam and the Andaman 
Islands may not contribute very much to 
its kitty, but they are crucial to its nation- 
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li ambitions. Eleaions 1999 have thus included, the rain is nearly five percent- lighdy. Even the slightest swing of votes 

ompleted one phase of the BJP’s rise to age points. The Q)ngress(I) is back in away from it would have resulted in lots 

70wer. In this period the party underwent power in Karnataka and Arunachal of red faces. 

geographical, social and political expan- Pradesh and may well share power in The Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP) loob 
on. It has now reached a plateau of elec- Maharashtra. The recovery in Uttar like an obvious winner with a three-fold 
wral success and is now subject to the Pradesh must be the best news the increase m its number of seats. While 14 
normal cycle of success and failure. While Congress(I) has had in quite a while, parliamentary seats will no doubt give it 
he BJP’s ascent to power at the Centre Much of the party’s rise in vote share a visibility that it did not have earlier, the 
llustrates one face of this process, its nationally is owing to the upswing in U.P. fact that the BSP is shrinking into an only- 
lefeat in Uttar Pradesh shows the other Notwithstanding these consolations, U.P. phenomenon cannot be overlooked, 
ace. the Congress(I) must confront the harsh Its nationwide vote share dropped by 0.4 

The only real victors of this election reality that with a tally of 112, its contin- percentile point, about 10 per cent of 

«em to be some of the allies of the BjP, gent in the 13th Lok Sabha is the small- what it had last time, though there has 
such as the TOP, the Biju Janata est ever. It is the third successive round of been a 1.2 percentage-point gain in U.P. 
Dai(BJD) and the Trinamul Congress, elections, and the second in which Sonia It lost its only seat outside U.P. and 
which have added to their votes and seats. Gandhi campaigned, that the party has dropped votes in the crucial State of 
The TOP on its own has 3.7 per cent of lost decisively. This defeat must be par- Madhya Pradesh where it once hoped to 
the national vote share, besides 29 seats, ticularly hard to take, for less than a year become the third major player. Even in 
It is too early to say whether the gains of ago it seemed that the 13th Lok Sabha was U.P., its gain in seats is owing to a veiy 
its allies would necessarily strengthen the the Congress(I)’s for the asking. The BJP small swing of votes and tactical voting, a 
BJP. It is an important point, since the iiad lost three crucial Assembly elections temporary phenomenon. 

BJP’s share of the combined seats of the - in Delhi, Rajasthan and Madhya The same can be said of the 
ruling alliance has declined ftom 73 per Pradesh - and nationwide opinion polls Samajwadi Party (S.P.). Its remarkable 
'cnt at the time of the constitution of the had predicted swing of between six and achievement in this round of elections was 
|2th Lok Sabha to 61 per cent at the seven percentage points against it. If that to defy its obituaries once again. But its 
beginning of the I3th Lok Sabha. The potential swing could not be translated gain in seats has come despite a loss of 4.7 
decline in its share ofseats is bound to lead into actual electoral victory, the percentage points in its vote share in U.P. 
to a reduction in its clout within the Congress(I) has no one else to blame. The and one-fifth of its all-India votes. Like 
reconstituted National Democratic defeat in this round of elections has long- the BSP, it has disappeared from States 
Alliance (NDA). term implications for Sonia Gandhi’s other than U.P. 

leadership, the patty organisation and the Sharad Pawar’s Nationalist Congress 
TTORtheCongress(I) too, the resultsgre very survival of the party in its present Party (NCP) has proved to be only a 

Jl ambiguous. After successively losing form. Maharashtra phenomenon. While he 

its vote share in every round of elections showed that he can ensure the defeat of 

since 1984, the Congress(I) seems to have ' I ’HE Left Front has lost six seats and the official Congress, Sharad Pawar was 

stagedsomethingofarecovery.Itsnation- JL added a tiny fraction to its votes, unable to dislodge the Congress(I) the 

al vote share now stands at 28.5 per cent. Given its ot^nisational problems in way MamataBanerjee did in West Bengal, 
an improvement of2.7 percentage points Kerala and the slowly rising dissatisfaction With 22 per cent of the votes in 
over the last elections. If its allies are in West Bengal, its seems to have got away Maharashtra, he trails the official 

Congress{I) by 12 per¬ 



centage points. 

In other words, 
while this round of 
elections has produced 
what looks like a 
coherent majority, 
much of it is owing to 
the vagaries of the elec¬ 
toral system. The 
attainment of a major¬ 
ity in Parliament does 
not imply a polarisa¬ 
tion ofvotcrs in favour 
of the winning com¬ 
bine. Nor docs it indi¬ 
cate any effective 
bipolarisation of the 
party’s political space. 
The seats occupi^ by 
the two leading 
alliances have not 
increased compared to 
the 1998 elections. 
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The third space, occupied 
by the various non- 
Congress, non-BJP forma¬ 
tions, has not shrunk in any 
significant way. What his 
declined, of course, is the 
vision and organisational 
capacity of those wanting 
to create a Third I’ront in 
national politics. At the 
State level, though, there 
appears to be a movement 
towards bipolar competition in Karnataka 
and Bihar. At the same time, Maharasthra 
and Tamil Nadu moved away from the 
two-party competition to triangular con¬ 
tests. 

All this might create the impression 
that this verdict produced no difference. 
A quick look at the seat tally of the par¬ 
ties is likely to reinforce an impression of 
everything having come back to square 
one. In fact, nothing could be farther from 
the truth; such an impression is created 
because one looks only at the national 
aggregates. If one looks instead at the State 
level or below, one would discover evi¬ 
dence of enormous churning having taken 
place. Most of the States witnessed major 
political shifts and reversals in this round 
of elections. So much so that one has to 
look for exceptions such as Gujarat, 
Kerala, West Bengal and Orissa, which 
did not see any major shifts in political 
preferences. Elsewhere it has been an elec¬ 
tion full of upsets. Since these upsets did 
not go in the same direction, they tended 
to cancel out one another, thus creating 
the impression of there being no change. 
An analysis of seat retention figures shows 
that of the 537 seats for which results are 
available, only 281 returned the same 
party that won in 1998. This ratio has 
been very low throughout the 1990s; 264 
between 1991 and 1996 and 263 between 
1996 and 1998. The fi^re will go down 
further for constituencies that returned 
the same member. Clearly, one is looking 
at the rejection of the incumbent at the 
ground level. 

A detailed analysis of how seats 
changed hands between 1998 and 1999 
shows that the BJP and its allies have been 
able to hold on to 157 of the 245 seats 
they held last time in these 537 seats. The 
C(ugress(I) and its allies retained only 53 
ofw^l seats. In other words, the BJP and 
its allies have retained two-thirds of the 
^ts they won, while the Congressfl) 
wlds only one-third. These figures indi¬ 
ct that the Indian elections continue to 
produce greater upheavals than elections 
til most other democracies. Even parties 


on the upswing tend to lose a lot of seats. 
The BSP could retain only Mayawati’s 
seat while the S.P. lost 10 of the 20 seats 
it won last time. As many as 50 of the 85 
seats in U.P. changed hands this time. 

An analysis of the verdict based on the 
urban or rural nature of the constituen¬ 
cies does not throw up any such clear pat¬ 
tern. The gains for the BJP and its allies 
have mainly come from rural constituen¬ 
cies this time, perhapsbecau.se the BJP had 
already reached the saturation point in the 
urban constituencies. It is a comment on 
the expansion of the BJP that with its allies 
the party controls the majority of rural 
parliamentary constituencies as well. The 
Congress(I) gained votes both in rural and 
urban seats, but it incurred net losses in 
terms of seats in rural and semi-rural con¬ 
stituencies. 

A comparison of the final picture of 
seats and vote share between reserved and 
general seats shows some interesting 
shifts. The Congress(I) and its allies, 
which made gains overall in terms of votes, 
have acutally lost about three percentage 
points in constituencies reserved for the 
Scheduled Tribes (S.T.). Their tally came 
down from 18 to eight in these con¬ 
stituencies. Since these seats are invariably 
in pockets where there is a concentration 
of the S.T. population, the decline indi¬ 
cates an erosion of S.T. support to the 
Congress(I). The BJP and its ilies picked 
up nine of these seats and gained more 
than four percentage points in vote share. 
For the first time, the BJP and its allies 
won the majority of the seats reserved for 
the S.Ts. It is equally significant that the 
BJP alliance increased its vote share by 6.1 
percentage points and seat share by 14 
seats in the case of constituencies reserved 
for the Scheduled Castes (S.C.). This may 
not directly indicate any shift of S.C. vot¬ 
ers towards the BJP, but it does point to 
a social expansion of the BJP’s base aiong- 
with that of its allies. The Congrcss(I) got 
far fewer votes in the constituencies 
reserved for the S.Cs than in general con¬ 
stituencies or constituencies reserved for 
the S.Ts. Interestingly, nine of the 14 BSP 


MPs were elected from non 
reserved seats. Perhaps thi. 
is the first indiution of 
limited acceptance of th. 
BSP among the satva samai 
that the party has begiff 
speaking of. 

D id the fact that voting 
was done in five phas 
es influence the results? An 
analysis of the final results 
confirms the popular impression that it 
did. If the number of seats won by the BJP 
and its allies across different phases is com¬ 
pared, no clear pattern emerges. They did 
better in the third and the fourth phases 
than in the second. But a pattern begins 
to emerge when the numbers of seats in 
terms of gains or losses are compared to 
the seats won in the same set of con¬ 
stituencies in 1998. The BJP and its allies 
gained by 26 and 21 seats in the first and 
second phases respectively. In the third 
phase there was a gain of only six seat^ 
while there was a loss of three and six seats 
respectively, in the fourth and fifth phas¬ 
es. An analysis of the phase-wise swing 
confirms the picture of a steady decline of 
BJP gains in every subsequent phase of 
polling. However, the opposite is not 
quite true for the Congress(I) and its allies. 
They lost seats in the first two phases but 
did not quite gain in the last three. The 
gains went to others. In terms of vote, the 
gains were more or less evenly spread 
across all the phases, except the last one in 
which the Congress(I) and its allies did 
badly. 

This clear evidence of the effect of the/ 
timing of the polls on the outcome shows 
that something of a Kargil effect cast its 
shadow over the first two phases. As the 
nation moved fiinher into polling, that 
effect wore thin, and it was back to nor¬ 
mal elections in their local settings. This 
finding raises the question whether the 
final outcome would have been different 
if the elections were held a little later, or 
for that matter a little earlier. It also ques¬ 
tions the wisdom of staggering elections 
over such a long period. 

evidence aboutthc phase-wise vot- 
J. ing also provides us a clue to under¬ 
standing the big picture of the eleaoral 
verdict. It points to the possibility of a 
nadonwide eftq^ of the Kaigit conflict and 
its aftermath on vodng. The findings nee4i 
to be corroborated by survey analysis, but 
it seems that the BJP staged a reooveiy after 
its decline towards the end of last year. The 
manner of the dissoludon of Parliament 





ELECTION ANNLYSIS 

The turnout factor? 


nd the inability ofthe Opposition to form 
n alternative government, the Sharad 
’awar-led split in the 03ngress(I), and the 
argil conflia made for conditions in 
yvh ich the BJP vtron back some of the votes 
■ftiad lost. Yet all these fiictors put togeth- 
1 r did not create anything like a national 
/ave of the kind the BJP hoped for. It just 
leated a favourable climate in which the 
iJP’s claim to power was considered by 
he people. But the claim was finally set¬ 
tled on the terrain of State politics, the 
l>asic unit of political choice-making in 
this decade. 

This combination of State and 
national-level trends meant that the BJP 
could get a verdict against incumbent 
non-BJP regimes, particularly in States 
such as Orissa and Bihar which has had 
unpopular governments in power for a 
long time. West Bengal and Kerala, 
which have Left-led governments, and 
small Stares such as Arunacha! Pradesh 

Sikkim were the only exceptions. 

The logic of incumbency, or rather 
poor governance, worked gainst the BJP 
and its allies too, as in U.P., Punjab and 
Karnataka, but only when the regime was 
very unpopular. In the rest of the States, 
a slightly favourable national climate and 
a redrawing of alliances enabled the BJP 
to escape severe punishment. Its alliance^ 
in Tamil Nadu, Haryana and Andhra 
Pradesh helped it reap rich electoral har¬ 
vest. By splitting the Congrcss(I), the 
NCP made the task of the BJP-Shiv Sena 
easy in Maharashtra. 

In this sense the 1999 elections do not 
represent a fundamental break from the 
Ijtew kind of electoral system inaugurated 
in 1989. This phase of electoral politics 
put an end to the wave eleaions of the 
1970s and 1980s. Elections are no longer 
decided solely on any national issue or 
personality. State-level politics has 
emerged as the primary arena of poltical 
choice-making. The fundamental ques¬ 
tion at the beginning of this round ofelec¬ 
tions was whether the 1999 polls would 
retain this character. One possibility for 
the BJP was to turn this into a national 
election in the sense in which the results 
of 1971 or 1984 was nationwide verdict. 
The other path was to accept tlje nature 
of political choice in the 1990s and work 
out a unique solution to the situation in 
each State. The BJP pursued both paths. 
The verdict makn it clear that the BJP 
did not succeed in changing the ground 
rules of poltical choice in the 1990s. It 
has won the game, at least for the time 
being, but by following rules that will liot 
fiivour it in the loi^ run. M 


OLIVER HEATH 


D ESPH'E widespread media reports of 
a dismal voter turnout owing to ‘elec¬ 
tion fatigue’, the overall polling figure for 
the 1999 Lok Sabha elections was higher 
than in many previous years. It was high¬ 
er than not only the 1991 and 1996 elec¬ 
tions, but seven previous elections. 

Mid-term elections are generally like¬ 
ly to produce lower turnouts than elec¬ 
tions held after a government’s full term 
in office. The mid-term polls of 1980 and 
1991 both registered noticeable drops in 
voter participation. Bearing in mind then 
the fact that this was a second consecutive 
mid-term election, taking place barely one 
year after the last one, the voter apathy was 
not nearly as pronouced as might have 
been expected. Besides the long-drawn- 
out nature of the campaign and 
unfavourable weather conditions in many 
States, the electorate had many reasons to 
stay away from the polls. Indeed, .seen in 
this li^t the turnout of 59.5 per cent 
shows the commitment of the Indian 
voter to democracy. 

Despite a slight drop in the overall par¬ 
ticipation compared to the previous elec¬ 
tion, there were in fact many Srates in 
which the turnout increased. As is to be 
expected, the States that had simultane¬ 
ous Assembly elections were amongst 
those that registered an upturn. With the 
exception of Andhra Pradesh, where the 
figure fell a litde from 1998, Arunchal 
Pradesh, Sikkim, Karnataka and 
Maharashtra all surpassed their previous 
marks in the 1990s. 

There is little evidence of any correla¬ 
tion between the level of the turnout and 


the success of a party. Despite the media’s 
fascination with the hypothesis that the 
level of the turnout is directly related to 
the success or failure of the BJP, the results 
show that the turnout did not favour 
either of the two main formations, and 
that incumbent State governments were 
just as likely to do well as they were to do 
badly in states that witnessed a low 
turnout. In States where the turnout fell, 
there were some major reversals. In Punjab 
the Akali Dal was routed and in Rajasthan 
the Congress(l) lost a lot of ground. 
Conversely, the BJP extended its control 
over Delhi, Haryana and Madhya 
Pradesh, all of which recorded a drop in 
tumour over 1998. 

The eSDS post-poll survey data show 
how turnout figures have varied among 
respondents from different social back¬ 
grounds. The categories are for commu¬ 
nity, age, sex and locality. The plus or 
minus figure indicates by how much the 
group in question is above or below the 
national average. Of the different com¬ 
munities the Scheduled Castes were the 
most likely to vote, as their turnout was 
2.2 percentage points higher than the 
national average. The community least 
likely to vote were Muslims, whose 
turnout was 2.2 percentage points below 
the national average. The figures for the 
upper castes and the Other Backward 
Classes (OBCs) were roughly 1 percent¬ 
age points over and under respectively of 
the national average, but the biggest 
increases are in the case of the Scheduled 
Tribes, the figures in respect of whom is a 
fraction more than the national average, 
which marks a significant increase in par¬ 
ticipation by a community that has tradi¬ 
tionally been the most reluctant to turn 
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Voter background and turnout, 1999 



out to vote. Previous CSDS research has 
shown that there is a participatory 
upsurge in the 1990s, as citizens from the 
lower orders enter the political arena. 
Similarly, the gap between the turnout in 
the general constituencies and the 
reserved (S.T.) constituencies has also 
narrowed. In 1977 the gap was 12.9 per 
cent, which by 1998 had come down to 
just 2.3 per cent. The same level was main¬ 
tained in the 1999 election. 

There is a strong age effect at play. 
The data show that voting seems to be 


StiUe-wise turnout in 
t.ok Snbhn elections, 1991-1999 
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mainly a middle aged activity, with both 
the young and the old falling well short 
of the national average. 

Men are more likely to vote than 
women. The biggest differential is found 
between urban and rural respondents, 
where the turnout for town and city 
dwellers is 4.7 percentage points lower 
than the average, and 7.2 percenrage 
points lower than in the case of rural vot¬ 
ers. The same conclusion emerges from 
an analysis of turnout by the urban or 
rural nature of constituencies. Since the 
mid-1980s, the rural constituencies have 
overtaken the urban ones in the matter of 
turnout. The gap increased this year from 
about 6 percentage points to 9 percentage 
points, as the urban centres recorded a 
turnout of 51.6 per cent compared to 60.6 
per cent for the entirely rursj constituen¬ 
cies. 

Surprisingly, education counts for 
very little in determining whether people 
vote or not. Figures for both illiterates and 
graduates are similar here. 

Although there is a cenain amount of 
variation in the social profile of those who 
vote, there is enough evidence to refute 
one of the commonly held assumptions 
about eleaoral participation. 
Omventional wisdom from the West 
states that it is the most dominant sections 
of society, such as the educated, the upper 
caste, the urban, and the men who are the 
most likely to vote, as it is they who have 
the highest stakes in the system. This view 
is supported by dau from many other 
democracies around the world. However, 
the case in India seems to indicate the 
reverse, and India is possibly the only 
country that upsets the pattern. It is now 
the lower sections of society that have over 
taken the elite in this respect. The fret that 
the most disadvantaged members of soci¬ 
ety have not become disillusioned with 
the system and still actively participate in 
political choice-making proves that die 
democratic revoludon s« in modon by 
universal aduk franchise sdJl works. B 


■ ELECTION ANALYSIS 

ALISTAIR McMILLAN 


N OW that the final results are avafl^' 
able, we have the opportunity to look 
back at the accuracy and influence of thi 
opinion and exit polls diat proliferated dur 
ing the campaign. The 1999 elcaiom 
brought the sciena of psephology into the 
realm of public debate as never before 
Although compedtion over poll forecast¬ 
ing by the media is by now an established 
feamreofthelndianelccdons, never before 
have we seen so many polls and so much 
heat over what they said. The Elecdon 
Commission’s ban, the hearing in the 
Supreme Court, the subsequent with¬ 
drawal of the ban and the Chief Eleaion 
Commissioner’s call for a national debate 
on this quesdon brought pollstering into 
public arena. 

The debate focussed on two issues 
althoi^ the pardcipants were not alwaj^ 
conscious of the feet that these are two inde¬ 
pendent questions: how reliable are these 
polls? and, how right is it to allow them 
during the eleaoi^ process? The batde 
lines were drawn in a rather simple fash¬ 
ion. Those who thought that these polls 
should be banned said that these were unre¬ 
liable and vice versa. Unfoitunately the 
intervention of the polidcal panies in this 
debate resulted in a misplaced focus on the 
motivadons of the pollsters rather than any 
informed debate on the methodology of 
foretasting. Now that the dust has setded 
down, perhaps we can look at both these 
quesdons less dispassionately. • 

The verdict on how the various poll 
forecasts have fared is not difficult to sum 
up; good on the nadonal aggregates but 
poor on the State-wise disag^egates. And 
also, generally less than transparent on their 
methodology and less than careful in cau- 
doning the public. Any reputable pollster 
makes it clear that the ptediedon is subjea 
to error, and that thermre the results can¬ 
not be taken as given, even when the poll 
is conducted at the time and place of vot- 
ii^ as in the case of exit polls. But what are 
we now to make of Narasimha Rao’s pie- 
diedon in the Times <f India (September 
23,1999) that “the Samajmdi Party (S.P.) 
may end up as a mai^nalised force in this 
elecdon and be relKam to fourth pheefin 
Uttar Ptadesh) 4 vim its seats in sii^e-di^t 
f^ures” (it won 26 seats to finish a closat 
second to the BJP) or that the BJP in 
Madina Pradesh “is likely to end up with 
15 seats” Qtwon29}. Like him many oth¬ 
ers Could do whh some cautkm. 
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Exit polls and all that 


The two tables here present in summaiy 
n some of the fotccasts made by poll- 
t rs and carried by the media. Table 1 car- 
I esthoseibrecaststhatconfinedthemselves 
I) national aggr^tes or at the most zonal 


break-ups. Most ofthese were based on pre¬ 
poll surveys, although India Todays fore¬ 
cast based on post-poll survey also falls in 
the same category. Some of the early fore¬ 
casts based on pre-poll surveys had clearly 


Predictions in respect of major alliances 


Survey agcnclM 

BJP + alllaa 

CongreaaO) + alHaa 

Otttars 


Saata 

Voittiwv 

(InpareanO 

Saata 

Voittfun 

ORpMoant) 

Saata 

votaafwra 

(MparoanQ 

Final Raautt 

299 

40.8 

134 

33.8 

107 

25 8 

India Today-lnsIghI 

322-336 

41.1 

132-146 

28.7 

70-80 

30.2 

HT-AC Nielson 

300 

41.6 

146 

30.4 

97 

28 0 

Lokmat-IMS-CMCR 

255-270 

N.A. 

220 

N.A. 

67-75 

NA. 

Ptoneer-ROI 

313-318 

N.A. 

140-150 

N.A. 

84-89 

NA 

•Outlook-CMS-I 

284 

39.2 

157 

31.2 

81 

— 

"Outlook-CMS-ll 

324 

42.7 

138 

33.5 

75 


IT-lnelght post-poll 

298 

41.0 

155 

309 

90 

28 1 

CINS-Poll 

178 

N.A. 

204 

N.A. 

161 

NA 


• Outlook-CMS-I — without TOP " Outlook-CMS-ll —with TOP 


State-Wise prediction by various agencies and the results 


Stata 

Party 

Final 

DD- 

STAR- 

JAIN-C 

TOP 

Plenaer-RDI 



reault 

DRS 

Insight 

-Inalght 

ORB 

Pred-l 

Prad-ll 

Andhra Pradesh 

BJP+ 

36 

22 

33 


28 

30 

28 


Cong(l) + 

5 

18 

7 

“■ 

13 

12 

13 

Assam 

BJP+ 

2 


3 

... 


4 

5 


Cong(l) + 

9 

... 

9 

— 

... 

6 

8 

Bihar 

BJP+ 

40 

30, 

29 

... 

36 

34 

40 


Cong(l) + 

10 

20 

2t 

... 

16 

18 

14 

Gujarat 

BJP+ 

20 

18 

15 

14 

17 

18 

15 


Cong(l) + 

6 

8 

11 

12 

9 

8 

11 

Karnataka 

BJP+ 

9 

17 

19 

16 

18 

18 

18 


Cong(l) + 

16 

10 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Kerala 

LDF 

9 

7 

9 

13 

7 

8 

7 


UOF 

11 

13 

11 

7 

13 

12 

13 

Madhya Pradesh 

BJP+ 

29 

... 

24 

... 

IS 

28 

26 


Cong(l) + 

11 

... 

16 


25 

12 

15 

Maharashlra 

BJP^. 

28 

29 

31 

26 

25 

28 

25 


Cong(l) + 

11 

13 

10 

11 

17 

11 

15 

Orissa 

BJP+ 

19 

17 

18 

... 

18 

17 

16 


Cong(l) + 

2 

4 

3 


3 

4 

5 

Rajasthan 

BJP+ 

16 

11 

14 

11 

11 

14 

13 


Cong(l)4' 

9 

14 

10 

14 

14 

11 

12 

Tamil Nadu 

BJP+ 

26 

25 

28 

30 

24 

24 

25 


Cong(l) + 

12 

14 

13 

9 

15 

15 

14 

Uttar Pradesh 

BJP* 

31 

46 

50 

... 

49 

60 

52 


Cong(l) + 

12 

14 

10 


15 

4 

12 

West Bengal 

BJP+ 

10 

16 

10 

... 

13 

14 

15 

Cong(l)4' 

3 

3 

1 

— 

2 


3 

Punjab, 

BJP+ 

20 

14 

20 

15 

14 

15 

20 

Haryana SDalM 

C0na(l) + 

8 

15 

9 

14 

16 

13 

16 

AHIniHa 

BJP*' 

2M'^ 

267 

300 

201 

294 

310 

307 


Congo)* 

134 

174 

100 

147 

179 

142 

165 


over-estimated the BJP and allies. Both the 
India Tbairy-Insight poll and the two 
rounds of the Outlook-CMS poll overesti¬ 
mated the BJP and allies by at least 25 seats. 
It is not clear if this was a mistake on the 
part of the pollsters or it refleaed the mood 
as it stood then. The prediaions brought 
down their figures for the BJP and allies by 
the time elections drew closer. 

Even when results are not presented as 
State by State predictions, as in the polls 
published during the campaign by India 
Today, it is clear from die regional group¬ 
ings that there was a similar bias, with the 
prediaion for the Southern States under¬ 
estimating the Congress(I) seats, and for 
the North over-prediaing the number of 
BJP seats by 21. The India Today polls also 
presented their data in a rather disingenu¬ 
ous manner: not making their estimate of 
the vote share explicit, but implicitly giv¬ 
ing the NDA between 47 and 48 per cent 
of the vote (it is easy to estimate this, since 
they claim that the NDA received 49.3 per 
cent of male votes and 45.4 per cent of 
female, and we know that slighdy more 
men vote than women). Their suggestion 
that 19.5 per cent of Muslims were voting 
for the BJP-led alliance is also extremely 
suspect. Overall, their prediction is not par¬ 
ticularly wide off the mark, but these inter¬ 
nal discrepancies suggest that th is was more 
by luck than design. 

Table 2 presents the second category 
of forecasts, which chose to reveal their 
hand at the State level, and compares it to 
the final outcome. All the polls in this cat¬ 
egory except the Times-Dl^ poll arc exit 
polls. It must be noted that this kind of dis¬ 
aggregated forecast of seats is an unusual 
phenomenon in eleaion forecasting. 
Pollsters all over the world would be reluc¬ 
tant to make this kind of disaggregated 
forecast for seats in a first-past-the-post sys¬ 
tem. The fea of small sample size at the 
State level and the vagaries of our eleaoral 
system in non-bipolar contests makes it a 
psephological ni^tmare. The final results 
have once again proved that the conven¬ 
tional wisdom on this score is not off the 
mark. Perhaps the pollsters would have 
been better off not attempting State-wise 


Ph.ise-wise results (forecast by DD-DRS) 



Ptiaaal 

Pliaaa2 

Pliaaa3 

Phaao4 

PltasaO 

Total 

BJP. 

OB CTO) 

TO (*3) 

47(40) 

43(44) 

43(02) 

290(287) 

CoilBflH 

00 R4) 

30(41) 

13(21) 

10(10) 

10(39) 

134(174) 

Odam 

•on 

13(13) 

.‘,18(9) 

3(11) 

81(39) 

104(77) 


seat forecast. 

In overall terms all the exit poll fote- 
casts except the one carried by Lokmatxtm 
to have got the ^gregate seats for the BJP 
alliance within a reasonable margin of 
error. But it is not ejear if it is not the fime- 
tion of a verdia that leaves ample room for 
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thecrrorstocanceleachotherout. Everyone 
overestimated the Ci>ngrcss{I) and its allies, 
while underestimating the rest. The record 
leaves much to be desired at the State level. 
1 he DD-DRS forecast was widely olF the 
mark in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Karnataka 
and of course U.P. 1 he STAR-Insight poll 
opted fur much bigger sample size, dhe kind 
one would require to make State-wise fore¬ 
casts. 1 hey must be credited with getting 
the Andhra Pradesh forecast closer than 
anyone else did. But big samples did not 
help them get Bihar, Karnataka, Punjab or 
U.P. right. As in 1998 when no one pre¬ 
dicted the huge change in Tamil Nadu, the 
pollsters have appeared to have made col¬ 
lective errors which must cast doubt on their 
methodology. No one appears to have pre¬ 
dicted the Cx)ngress(l) viaory in Karnataka, 
although the difference in votes was some 
five per cent, and no one saw how badly the 
BJP was really doing in U.P. These failures 
serve to remind us that making disaggre¬ 
gated scat forecast is indeed a veiy demand¬ 
ing if not an impossible task. None of the 
pollsters was svilling to divulge exaedy what 
methods they used for converting their vote 
estimates into seats, but the expeaation is 
that some estimate is made of the vote .share 
and distribution i n each State, then this esti¬ 
mate is used to make a seats forecast for each 
Sute and finally the predicted seats for each 
State are totalled to get an overall piaure. 
If the overall piaure was all that was revealed 
then the pollsters would be justified in argu¬ 
ing that their model is built to cope with 
inaccurate forecasts for the individual 
States. Ifpollsters are going to predict results 
on a State by State basis in future, they 
should re-examine their methodology. 

TABLE 3 presents the phase-wise pre- 
diaions of the DD exit poll and compares 
it to the phase-wise outcome. As in the case 
of the State-wise break-up, the forecast does 
not do veiy well in terms of the phase-wise 
break-up. But it needs to be noted that its 
figures actually underestimated the wave in 
favour of the BJP and its allies in the first 
phase of voting. It also overestimated the 
G)ngress(l) and its allies in all the phases. 
Gearly, accusations of manipulating the 
actual outcome in favour of the BJP com¬ 
bine are hard to substantiate. 

N OW to the second question. At the 
core of the debate about exit and opin- 
ionjpolls is the question of whether they 
inflOcnce voting - after all, if the opinion 
polls have no effect on how people vote, 
there is litde point in trying to manipulate 
dim. The main argument against the pub- 
liAon of opinion and exit polls is that they 
ciwte a bandwagon effea, with voteis see¬ 


ing that a party is doing well and adjusting 
their voting decision. If thh were the case 
we would expea to see some shift in voting 
patterns in favour of the NDA, front-run¬ 
ner in all these polls, as the election pro¬ 
gressed. The contrary hypothesis is that 
there is an underdog effect ~ that voters see 
one party or alliance doing well, and as a 
result vote s^inst them. 

Looking at the eleaion results it is very 
difficult to distinguish any clear trend 
whidi stands out above the fluctuadons 
determined by which States were voting. To 
look for a clearer picture it is possible to look 
at individual States in which polling was 
over a number of phases. Again, there is a 
problem that the different phases occurred 
in different regions within the States and so 
can be expeaed to show different patterns 
ofvoting.IntheCSDSpost-pollsutvey, we 
asked our sample of the eleaoratc whether 
they had cither read or heard of the fore¬ 
casts based on the opinion or exit polls, and 
if they said yes, whether it had affeaed their 
voting decision. 

Of the sample of over 9,000 eleaors 
some 9 per cent said that they had read 
about the polls, and 21 per cent that they 
had heard about them. It is interesting to 
note that the polls respondents who did 
know about the polls were more likely to 
vote for the NDA, a consequence ofthe BJP 
alliance having supporters with more access 
to the media and a higher educational pro¬ 
file. The pattern of responses shows little 
variation across the polling phases, slightly 
higher in the first two phases and the last 
phase, and lower in the third and fourth 
phases. Again, it is hard to make much of 
the phase-wise pattern because it is so 
dependent on which part of the country the 
polling was taking place - the first and sec¬ 
ond phases include the highly literate 
Southern States, the third and fourth phas¬ 
es were largely in U.P., Orissa and Bihar 
where exposure to the media is limited, and 
the final phase was dominated by West 
Bengal, again where literacy and media 
exposure are high. What is apparent is that 
the cacophony of polling analysis and 
debate during the polling did not reach out 
to where the vodng was actually going on, 
and througjiout the eleaion most voters 
were unaware of the polls. 

Of those who had heard about the opin¬ 
ion polls, 15 per cent said that their vodi^ 
decision had been influenced by them. This 
figure, just over three per cent of the total 
in our survey, is potendallv extremely polit¬ 
ically significant - a shift in votes of this 
magnitude could have completely changed 
the outcome of the elecdon. The ptopor- 
don of those who were ihfluencea by the 




polls also inaeased slighdy in the last thre - 
phases, su^esting that the exit polls ftoi i 
those States vodng early in the elecdo i 
could have influent those vodng later o 
But there does not seem to be any clear sy' 
remade effea. People who said that tht^ 
were influenced by the pUs were more like 
ly to have voted for the NDA, but this 
appears to be because the NDA voters ar- 
more likely to have heard about the plh 
And when we compared the voting deci 
sions of this group with how they said thes 
had voted in the last elecdon, the respns 
es suggested that therewereonly a very small 
propnion who had a(;tually changed their 
vodng behaviour. This docs not mean that 
there was actually no effea: they may have 
been intending to switch sides bu; been pr- 
suaded not to, after reading an opinion pll, 
but suggests that there is not any great sys- 
temadc eflect that could change the overall 
outcome. 

A further way that the opinion plls 
published during the eleaion could change 
voting is by encouraging tacdcal voting 
The results from U.P. are a startling 
reminder of the fact that in a first-past-thc- 
pst eleaoial system how the votes are dis¬ 
tributed is almost as imprtant as the sheer 
numbers. In 1998 the BJP and allies won 
71 pr cent ofthe seats in the State with just 
37 pr cent of the vote: this year it won just 
37 pr cent of the seats with 31 pr cent 
vote. The S.P. saw its vote fall by four pr 
cent from last year, but picked up six more 
seats, and the BSP pick^ up 10 more seats 
from just a two pr cent rise in vote share. 
It seems that the anti-BJP voters shifted to 
whichever party put up the strongest fight 
in each pardcuW consdtuency, and witha 
the Oppsidon less divided the BJP suffered 
significant losses. Did the opinion plls help 
make voters who wished to vote out the BJP 
decide whom to vote for? The evidence is 
not clear, and the main problem is that 
State-wise opinion plls do not help some¬ 
one who wants to vote taaically veiy much 
because the decision depnds on the voting 
patterns at the consdtuency level rather 
than at the Stare level. The idea that the pro- 
NDA plls «)lidified the and-BJP vote in 
U.P. cannot be given any supprt. 

Inaccurate opinion and exit plls can 
hardly help the democradc process. And 
when the voting process is dn^^ out over 
such a long dme, a decision me Elecdon 
Commission must surely regret, the uneasy 
sensadon dtat {[le fairness of the elecdon 
can be undermined arises. But the evidence 
fiom the 1999 elecdon shows that the voter 
ismorelikdy to be influoiced by the region¬ 
al dynamics of plidcal pwer than nadon- 
al issues and media pundiny. ■ 
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Testing times 

he U.S. Senate is holding out on the ratification of the 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty, while India seems set to sign on. 

JOHN CHERIAN 


I N the lasr couple ol weeks, rhc Clinton 
administration has been mounting pres¬ 
sure on the governments of India and 
Pakistan to sign the C omprchensivc I est 
Ban Treaty (( IBl) The United Nations 
also got into the ait in the last week of 
September when Seiretarv-Ciinenl Kofi 
Annan invited India to attend the 
(. (inference on raeilitating the I iitry into 
hoicc ol the ( 1 B1 1 he conteienee was 
I -Id in Vienna lioni Oetohei 6 to 8 at the 
%i]utst of the states that have ratified the 
rieatv Us stated purpose was to consider 
and deeide on measures, consistent with 
international law, to faeilirate the eail) 

1 ntry into hoiee of the (IBl 

Until September 1999, 154 slates had 
signed and 45 had ratified the ( 1 B1 
Opened for signature on September V'- 
1996, the treat) will enter into force only 
when It IS ratified by all the 
44 nuelear-eapable states 
listed in It So far 41 of these 
have signed it and 21 have 
deposited the instruments of 
larifieation with the U N 
^Seitetaiy (jeneral 

1 he Indian government 
politely declined Annan’s 
invitation Indian officials 
emphasised the fact that only 
21 countries had ratified the 
C I’BT Ihe Bharatiya 
janata Parry-led government 
anyway has indicated that it 
has no signifieant objections 
to signing it Brajesh Mishra, 

National Security Adviser 
and Principal Secretary to 
the Prime Minister, went to 
the extent of indicating on 
television that signing the 
CTBT would be in India’s 
interests He claimed that 
enough “expertise” had been 
jjained from the nuclear 
explosioms at Pokhian. 

Aceording to Mishra, all that 
was now needed was a 
national consensus on the 


matter and 'a proper environment’ After 
the election victory. Prime Minister Aral 
Behan Vajpayee said that India should be 
reads for hard decisions’ in the larget 
interests of the countrv Signing the 
( I B I IS likelv to be one of such decisions 
to be taken eailv 

One reason whv India may go aht.id 
ind sign the (IBl is that it will ensure 
that President Bill ( linton s proposed 
visit to New Delhi early next year will rake 
place as per schedule In the first week of 
(fetober, U S Assistant Secietary of State 
kail Indeiftirth said in W.ishington that 
( linton ‘made it deal that he intends to 
travel to South Asia soon’ Inderfurth 
expiessed the hope that “there will be no 
ftiither unexpected occurrences between 
now and early next yeat” so that C linton 
eoulel go ahead with his proposed visit to 
India, Pakistan and Bangladesh 
Significantly, Indeifurth said that the U S 


had “received clear signals from India’s 
National Security Adyiser that India is 
moving towards signature on C TB1 We 
are hopeful that Pakistan would then sign 
as well 

NDK A 1 IONS arc that the Indian 
government does not seek to exploit the 
opporttinirt ofleied by the Rcpubliean 
Party dominated U S Senate’s lefusal to 
ratiU the (IBl Ratification by rhc 
Senate would have allowed the Clinton 
administration to oceupy the moral high 
ground Now, owing to the standoff m the 
Senate, theie is a real thicat of the C TB1 
Itself unravelling While arguing for 
Seiiaic ratification of the treaty Secretary 
of State Madeleine Albright said that the 
(. 1 BI’s prohibition on nucleai explosives 
would ‘have the practical effect ol con¬ 
straining ( hinaand Russia fiom develop¬ 
ing with high confidenee more .idvaneed 
and dangerous weapons” Besides, 
Albright emphasised, it was the commit 
ment of the nucleai weapons states 
expiessed at the 1995 Nuclear Non- 
Piolifeiaiion Irearv (NPI) review eon 
ferenee - lo conelude a C IBl m 1996, 
which was instrumental in aehieving an 
indefinite and uneonditioiial extension of 
the treaty 



U.S. Defence Secretary William Cohen (left) and Gen. Henry Shelton, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Owing to the stand-off In the U.S. Senate, there Is a real threat of the CTBT 
Itself Unravelling. 
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Of secrets and sensors 


A MYSTERY unfoided on May 13, 
1998 when India announced that it 
had set off a pair of nuclear blasts. The 
global network of seismometers - sensi¬ 
tive devices buried deep in the earth to 
monitor shock waves from distant earth¬ 
quakes and blasts - recorded no faint 
rumbles emanating from India’s under¬ 
ground test site in Pokhran in Rajasthan. 
There was no blip, no twitch of pen or 
meter suKC^ting that the awesome 
power of the atom had just been released. 

Had India faked tne explosive tests? 
Were they flops? Or had small blasts 
eluded the eavesdroppers? And if they 
had, what did that mean for a global ban 
on nuclear blasts in which compliance 
was to be assiduously verified? These 
questions have a strong bearing on the 
bruising batde in Washington over 
whether the Senate should bless the 
United States’ participation in the 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 
(CTBT). 

Friends and foes have engaged in a 
war of words, with arms control experts 
from the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) and the Department of Ener^ 
warning Congress that the U.S. would 
have a hard time knowing if foreign states 
were secredy setting off small blasts. But 
two of the world’s top groups of earth sci¬ 
entists weighed in heavily on the side of 
the backers of the treaty, saying technol¬ 


ogy could easily police the ban. 

The test ban supporters say that even 
current sensors are im to the job and that 
the network called for by the treaty will 
be even better. Moreover, this official 
network will be augmented by the rapid 
global spread of all kinds of private sen¬ 
sors, including seismometers and spy 
satellites. All this, treaty advocates say, 
will make it hard to hide all but the smaU- 
est blasts. 

Though opponents of the treaty 
point to the Inciian claim as a test-ban 
embarrassment, the emerging consensus 
among nuclear experts is that what failed 
that day was not ^obal monitoring gear 
but the pair of explosive devices. 

“The Indian claims 
were exaggerated,” said 
George Pedwvich, author 
of India's Nuclear Bomb 
(University of California), 
to be published soon. The 
problems were so great, he 
added, that India had 
another nuclear device in 
the ground that it left 
undetonated. 

To police the globe for 
clandestine blasts, the 
nuclear test ban treaty calls 
for 321 monitoring sta¬ 
tions - 170 to detect 
underground shock 


waves, 80 to sniff the air for tellta; 
radioaaivity, 60 to listen for revealirg 
sounds and 11 to track undenea boom,. 

“If a suspicious occurrence cannot U 
resolved throi^ consultadon and cl^ 
fication,” says a treaty document, “ca^ 
sute party has the right to request an ot - 
site inspection.” This array of monito.- 
ing devices should be be able to detect 
nuclear blasts as small as a kilotonne, or 
equal to 1,000 tonnes of high explosives. 
On recording gear for earthquakes, 
experts say, such a blast would measure 
about magnitude 4, jike a minor tremor. 

In the bomb business, 1,000 tonnes 
is indisputably small. The weapon that 
levelled Hiroshima had a power of about 
15,000 tonnes, and the first hydrogen 
bomb was about 700 times as powermi, 
enough to cause the Pacific isle of 
Elugelab, one mile in 
diameter, to vanish. 

The American 
Geophysical Union ar#l 
the Seismological Society 
of America, in a joint 
statement released recent¬ 
ly in Washington, said 
that when arrays of sen¬ 
sors called for by the 
treaty are all switched on 
worldwide, “no nation 
could rely upon success¬ 
fully concealing a pro¬ 
gramme of nuclear 
testing, even at low 
yields" in which blasts are 


The emergliig 
consensus 
among nuclear 
experts Is that 
what failed on 
May 13,1998 
was not global 
monitoring gear 
but the pair of 
explosive 
devices. 


Inderfurrh went on to say that if the 
Senate failed to ratify the C'.TBT it would 
produce “negative tonsequeiKes, jeop.tr- 
dising our interests in South Asia”. In his 
speech at Johns Hopkins University on 
October 6, he s.iid that since the 19^)8 
nuclear rests in South Asia the U.S. had 
made “substantial progress on the nuclear 
testing aspect of our dialogue with India 
and Pakistan”. Both countries have 
declared moratoria on further testing. 
“Rejection of the CTBT may cause them 
to question the wisdom of their morato¬ 
ria, ifnotnow, then later,” said Inderfurth. 

As of now, the Clinton administration 
faces an uphill task in its efforts to con¬ 
vince the Republican Right on the ques¬ 
tion of ratification. In fact, many 
Republican Senators plan to go to the 
othei extreme of demanding an immedi¬ 
ate vote so that the CTBT can be formal¬ 
ly rejected. Ratification of the treaty has 
been a cornerstone of the Clinton 


Presidency. If it fails to convince C]ongress 
on this is,suc, it will be a public rekuions 
disaster for the White House and could 
trigger the unravelling of the whole edi¬ 
fice of non-proliferation which the West 
has so painstakingly put up. 

Cdintoii is m.iking a last-ditch effort 
to convince the Senate about the urgency 
of Mtifying the CTBT. General Henry 
Shelton, Chairman of the U.S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, said that the American mil¬ 
itary establishment unanimously favoured 
ratification. But the die-hard opponents 
of the CI'BT organised a letter from six 
former Defence Secretaries, opposing the 
CiTBl’ on the ground that it would 
“reduce the credibility of America’s 
nuclear deterrent”. With both sides hard¬ 
ening their stands, there is a growing like¬ 
lihood that the vote on the CTBT would 
be delayed indefinitely. 

Trent Lott, the Senate Majority 
lycader, said that a vote on ratification 


could be cancelled only if Clinton g.ive an 
assurance that he would not seek a vote on 
the treaty before he left office in January 
2001. If the CLB r is put to vote in the 
Senate, it is doomed to defeat as the 
Democrats have attracted very few 
Republicans to their side on this issue. 
Both Republican and Democratic 
Senators are urging Clinton to shelve the 
C]TBT rather than face the embarrassmen t 
of seeing it rejected by the Senate. 

Clinton is expected to make one more 
effort to bring the Senate round to his 
point of view. Trying to bail him out were 
his fellow statesmen and close allies. Tony 
Blair of Britain, Gerhard Schroeder of 
Germany and Jacques Chirac of France 
jointly wrote an article in The New York 
Times on October 8 urging the U.S^ 
Senate to ratify the treaty. “Rejection of 
the treaty in the U.S. Senate would remove 
the pressure from other states still hesitat¬ 
ing about whether to ratify it,” they wrote. 
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cry small. 

Gr^ory E. van der Vink, an earth sci- 
ntist at Princeton University who helped 
.^raft the statement, said existing instru- 
Y!^cnts already exceed the treaty’^i moni¬ 
toring goals. In &ct, for such places as the 
inderground test sites in China and 
Russia, Van der Vink added, the sensi- 
’ivity of existing seismic detectors is 
.ilready up to hundreds of times better 
than necessary. 

The scientists said that the treaty’s 
own 170 seismic stations will be aug¬ 
mented and strengthened by thousands 
of private ones run by universities and 
research institutions worldwide. 

Most private seismic sensors track 
earthquakes. But for decades such detec¬ 
tors have also been used for monitoring 
arms control treaties and nuclear blasts, 
whose characteristic signatures in most 
cases are easy to distinguish. “We’ve had 

years to work on this and we’ve done 
i 7 jite well,” Jeffrey Park, a Yale universi¬ 
ty geologist who helped draft the scien¬ 
tists’ statement, said. 

The scientists cautioned that no ver¬ 
ification system can be perfect. But they 
added that treaty monitoring would be 
good enough to detect all but the most 
egregious cheating, which would requift 
not only great cost and skill but would 
probably be exposed anyway by satellite 
photographs or atmospheric sampling. 
Some of the trickiest spots to monitor are 
old underground nuclear test areas - like 
Novaya Zcmlya in Russia’s northern 


archipelago. Lop Nor in China’s north¬ 
western desert and the Nevada test site in 
the American Wpst - where the treaty 
allows non-nuclear tests, including the 
detonation of conventional explosives to 
compress nuclear fuels short of firing. 

Such tests arc considered vital for 
checking weapon safety and reliability. 
Although it can be hard to distin^ish 
their seismic effects from those of very 
small nuclear blasts, nuclear blasts emit 
certain radioactive isotopes of xenon, a 
colourless, odourless, highly unreactive 
gas - gas that invariably percolates up 
through the ground. Sniffing for such gas 
is to be a main job of atmospheric sur¬ 
veillance. 

Lawrence Turnbull, a top CIA seis¬ 
mologist, has long warned of clever ways 
to evade deteaion of nuclear explosions. 
In 1995, he briefed industry executives 
on how foes could use large mines or caves 
for small clandestine blasts. The sur¬ 
rounding air would soften the bomb’s 
shock waves, in theory making them so 
diminutive as to be undetectable. 

But Lynn R. .Sykes, a seismologist at 
the Lamont-Doherty Earth Observatory 
of Columbia University and an authori¬ 
ty on detecting nuclear blasts, dismissed 
the CIA’s fears as groundless. “Testing in 
a cavity is portrayed as easy, when in ract 
it is exceedingly difficult,” he said. And 
experts say even deft clandestine tests 
would still emit telltale xenon gas, in the¬ 
ory allowing the cheats to be exposed. 

What of small blasts that somehow 


managed to escape detection? After the 
Cold War, officid disclosures made clear 
that the superpowers had occasionally 
done very small tests underground. Most 
of these small explosions - ail below 1,000 
tonnes - were done after the superpow- 
en had mastered the art of producing big 
blasts. The intentional making of tiny 
nuclear explosions can be difficult for a 
novice. 

“The chance of a beginner doing any¬ 
thing under a kilotonne is zilch,” said Or. 
Ray E. Kidder, a scientist at the Lawrence 
Livermore National Laboratory in 
California and a former bomb designer. 
Besides, he noted, there would be strong 
incentive to progress to larger blasts more 
useful for bomb design. 

But Frank J. Gaffney, Jr., a former 
Pentagon official in the Reagan adminis¬ 
tration who now directs the Centre for 
Security Policy, a private Washington 
group that opposes the test ban, said tests 
below 1,000 tonnes were sufficient to 
investigate some aspects of the atomic 
triggers used to ignite hydrogen bombs. 

“That can be very valuable militari¬ 
ly,” he said in an interview. “And from 
such a successful test you can exttapo- 
late.” Small blasts, he added, echoing the 
view of some intelligence officials, “can 
escape detection.” Gaffney concluded 
that the treaty is a bad thing. “Our hands 
are tied,” he said. “And everybody else 
does what they want.” I 

New York Times Service 


They also said th.ir such rejection would 
“give great entountgement to prolifera- 
tors. Rejection would also ex()osc a fun¬ 
damental divergence within the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organ i.sation". The 
European leaders believe that ratification 
of the treaty by Washington will lead to 
similar moves in Moscow and Beijing 
which in turn will put pre.ssure on India and 
Pakistan to sign it. As things stand, only 
about half the states whose signatures are 
needed for entry into force have done so. 

T he Clinton administration’s dilem¬ 
ma on the CTBl' should have been 
welcome news to the Indian gov¬ 
ernment. But the BJP-led gov¬ 
ernment .seems to have given a 
(Commitment to the administra¬ 
tion that it would sign the CTBT, 
regardless of its fate in the U.S. 

Senate. Signing the CTBT, 

Indian officials feel, could pave 


the way for an “unprecedented relation¬ 
ship” with the U.S. Indian officials say that 
signing the treaty is a good itlea irrespec¬ 
tive of its fate in the U.S. and elsewhere. 
People who push for a close strategic rela¬ 
tionship with the U.S. argue that since 
India has made a commitment that it 
would desist from further nuclear testing, 
signing the C'TBT is of no great signifi¬ 
cance and will not hurt its interests. 

But the Vajpayee government may find 
it difficult to create a “national consensus” 
on signing the CTBT. Addressing the U. N. 
General Assembly, External Affairs 
Minister Jaswant Singh said that signing 


the Cl B E “requires the creation of a pos¬ 
itive environment as we woik towards the 
widest possible consensus domesiically”. 
With the U.S. .Senate refusing to play ball 
with Clinton, a “positive international 
environment’ is absent. liesides, a nation¬ 
al consensus on the issue has never been 
there. Piakash Karat, Polit Bureau member 
oftheC.ommunist Party of India (Marxist), 
said that India’s decision taken in 1996 not 
to sign the C EB J’ w.is the correct one. 
“That decision should not now be reversed. 
The reasons for not signing are still valid 
today,” he said. According to him, the 
Vajpayee government had given a com¬ 
mitment to the Clinton adminis¬ 
tration last year that it would sign 
the CTBT. “But now that a new 
government has taken over, 
Vajpayee should discuss with all 
political parties what it intends to 
do on the CTBT and seek their 
opinion on the matter.” B 


The BJP-led government seems to 
have given a commitment to the 
U.S. administration that it would 
sign the CTBT, regardless of its 
fate in the Senate. 
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■ RAJIV GANDHI ASSASSINATION CASE 


Subha, a member, had died by the timt 
the ease reached the ttial stage 1 
remaining 26 stood trial Nalim’s mothtr 

The Supreme Court reconfirms the death sentence awarded to four Padma, and brother Bhagyanathan wet" 

I • iL n •• r JL- • X* among them On January 28, 1991' 

accused persons m the Rajiv Gandhi assassination case. Designated judge v Navaneethan, 

awarded death sentence to all the 2b 


The final verdict 


TS SU8RAMANIAN 

) RIN(ilN(j the curtain down on the 
^Rajiv (landhi assassination case, the 
Supreme C ourt on October 8 rccon 
firmed the death sentenee awarded to 
Nalini, Santhati, Murugan and (i 
Perarivalan alias Arivu A three-judge 
Bench comprising justice K I I homas. 
Justice D P Waclhwa and Justice Syed 
Shah Mohammed Quadii dismissed the 
petitions, by a two-one majorit) of the 
four aecLiseel seeking a review of its judg 
mentof M.ty 11 this year senteneing them 
to deith for their partieipaiion in the eon- 
spiraev to murder fe rmer Prime Minister 
Rajiv (i.melhi (hontlnie, June 4, 1999) 

1 hev had been sente need to death under 
Section 120 B (eonspir.ie>) read with 
Section ^20 (murder) of the Indian Penal 
( ode (IPO 

liistiee Thomas, who g.ive the dts 
seining judgrneni, stid N.ilmi s review 
petition ‘should be allowed and her sen 
rence should be altcied to imprisonment 
for life” (He had given a simihir dissent 
mg judgment with regard to Nalini on 
May 11 ) 


he added 1 he four prisoners are lodged 
m ( entrd Prison Vellore Nalini is in the 
women s prison 

R ajiv (iANDHI was assassinated on 
May 21, 1991 .at Sriperumbudur, 
tboiit SO km (rom C hennai, by belt bomb 
assassin Dhanu, who belonged to the 
1 ibeiation Tigers of Tamil Telam 
(ITT T-), a few minutes before he was to 
address an election meeting A Special 
Investigation 7cam (SI 1) of the CBI was 
constituted to crack the ease with D R 
Raithikeyan (he went on to become C BTs 
Director) as its head After a meticulous 
investigation, the SI 1 filed the charge- 
sheet on M.ty 20, 1992 before the 
Designated Coiiit at Poonamallee near 
C hennai The charge-sheet named 41 per 
sons as the at eused and satd that the 1 7 TE 
was behind the assassination Of the 41, 
thice persons were “absconding” the 
Tills chief V Prabakaran, its intelli¬ 
gence wing chief Pottu Amman, and 
deputy leader of its women s intelligenee 
wing Akila 1 welve of the aeeused includ¬ 
ing Dhanu and Sivarajan, who was the 
thief of the assassination squad, and 


accused All of them went in appeal to thi 
Supreme Court 

The apex court disposed of the appeals 
on May 11 Justice Thomas, Justice 
Wadhwa and Justice Quadri held ihat it 
was the I T TE that was responsible for the 
killing I hey confirmed the death sen 
tenee awarded to Nalini, Santhan, 
Murugan and Perarivalan 

Justice T homas, m a dissenting judg 
ment with regard to Nalini, said ‘ One 
gets the impiession, on reading her eon 
fession, thai she was led into the conspir 
aty by pla\ing on her feminii*t. 
sentiments She became an obedient par 
ticipant without doing any dominating 
role She was persistently biamwashed by 
A-T (Murugan) who became her husband 
and then the father of her child She 
realised only at Sriperumbudur that 
Dhanu was going to kill Rajiv Gandhi 
But she would not have dared to retreat 
from the scene because she was tucked into 
the tentacles of the conspir.icy She knew 
how Sivarasan and Santhan h.ul liquidat¬ 
ed those who did not stand by them 

Justice 1 homas said it could not be 
overlooked that “she is the mother of a lit 


The thiee Judges 
rejected a petition from 3 
the Union of India, 5 
through the Central" 

Bureau of Investigation 
(C'Bl), to review its May 
11 cone fusion that all the 
26 ate used in ihc case had 
committed no offenee 
iindei the lerrorist and 
Disruptive Activities 
(Prevention) Act, 1987, 
or I ADA 

Senior advocate N 
Natarajan, who appeared 
for Nalini, Murugan, 
Santhan and I’erarivalan, 
said the four accused 
would seek presidential 
rnerey, they would also 
move the Supreme Court 
to stay the death sentence 
until the President acted 
on their mercy petitions. 



Murugan, one of the four on whom the death sentence has been 
reconfirmed. 


tie female child who^ 
would not have experi¬ 
enced maternal cuddling 
as that little one was born 
in captivity ” Since the 
death sentence had been 
confirmed on the father 
(Murugan) and since the 
child had to be saved from 
“imposed orphanhood”. 
Justice Thomas said, “the 
sentence passed on her is 
altered to one of impris¬ 
onment for life” 

The death sentences 
given to Robert Payas, 
Jayakumar and 

Ravichandran by the trial 
court were also “altered” 
to life imprisonment ^ 
Of the remaining 19, 
the three Judges cleared 
18 of taking part in the 
conspiracy Although the 


H2 
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Nallnl, also on death row. 


udgcs oonfirmcd the ” 

entences under sections 
if the Arms Act, the 
(xploMve Substances 
Act, the Passport Act and 
.iXon, the 18 persons 
vere released from 
irison because they had 
erved out their terms S 
shanmugavadivelu, who I 
was charged only under 
1 ADA, was acquitted 
Ihus, 19 of the appel¬ 
lants were heed 

An important fe.itiiic 
of the May 11 judgment 
was that Justices 
Ihomas, Wadhwa and 
Quadri sc t aside the ton- v 

viction and sentence by 
Designated judge '• 

Navaneetham under Nallnl, also on 

Sections ^(3), ^(4) and 5 
of TADA and acquitted all the 26 of 
t*!argts undei this Act 1 his sign.illcd a 
victory for Natarajan 

Nalini, Santhan, Murugan and 
Pcrarivalan filed petitions seeking a review 
of the death stiucntts Ihe Union of 
India, thiough rheC Bl, also filed petitions 
seeking a review of the finding that the 
offence was not commuted by the accused 
with an intent to strike rerroi in the peo 
pie or any section of the people, and that 
on that aecount no offence under Section 
of 1 ADA had been made out 
Noimally, a review petition in the 
Supreme ( ouit is heard by the same 
Judges who gave the original judgment 
'^ince the Judges had 
alteady heard the ease fully 
and thoroughly, they do 
not give the light of audi¬ 
ence to review petitioners 
However, as an exception¬ 
al case. Justices Thomas, 

Wadhwa and Quadri 
thought It fit to allow 
arguments by both the par¬ 
ties So arguments were 
advanced in the open court 
on September 28 

In his main order on 
October 8, Justice 
Wadhwa said advocate 
Natarajan did not chal¬ 
lenge the guilt of the peti¬ 
tioners but sought a review 

S i the question of award of 
e death sentence. 

Natarajan said the evi¬ 
dence ^at had been led to Chinna Santh 
prove the charges under Ravlchahdran 



I TADA could not be used 
I while appreciating evi- 
I dence regarding eom- 
I mission of offences 
under the IPC He also 
pointed out certain 
errors m the judgment in 
I recording the names of 
the accused, which, he 
said, could have a bearing 
on the award of the sen¬ 
tence Natarajan con¬ 
tended that the planners 
and perpetrators of the 
crime weie de.id, three of 
the seven accused had 
been sentenced to life 
vw imprisonment, and the 
' remaining four could 

given life impris- 
•' '' ' ■ ' onment 
Bath row. Additional Solicitoi- 

(icneral foi India Altaf 
Ahmed, who questioned the mamtain- 
abilitv of the review pciitions, said that no 
error that could have led to a miseairiagc 
of justice had been pointed our Only after 
examining the role of the accused from all 
mgics did the Judges confirm the death 
sentences on the four, he contended 
Justiee Wadhwa said ir was difficult to 
accept Natarajan s arguments 1 he cirois 
pointed out by Natarajan were not even 
contradictions, and they were inconse¬ 
quential, he observed After examiningthe 
lole of each of the aecusi d on the basis of 
evidentc on record, the roles of the four 
were found to be different from those of 
the three others, who were earlier sen- 


' ‘*c-. 







Chinna Santhan (left) and Perarivaian (i1|^t) sentenced to 
Ravlchahdran, who has been awarded life imprisonment. 


tenced to life imprisonment 

In the levicw petitions filed by the 
Union of India, Attorney-General Soli J 
Sorabjee said that relevant considerations 
had not been taken into account to hetld 
that the accused did not commit the 
offence with the intent to strike terror in 
the people or anv set non of the people 
Sor.ib|ee submitted that in the present case 
wheie several innocent persons had been 
killed, the impression could be gathered 
that theMceused had eommirted theciime 
with the intent to strike teiror in the pco 
pie or any see non of the peo|>lt 

Natarajan replied that mem tea w.is 
vital in a criminal trial and thar the three 
judges had concluded on evidence that the 
accused did noi commit the crime with 
the intention to strike terror in people oi 
any section of people He agreed that if 
the state’s view was accepted, then the con 
iingeney might arise that all the other 
atettsed, acquitted of charges under 
TADA and oihei offences, were likely to 
get at least life imprisonment 

In his main order, )usiiee Wadhwa 
said We do nor think Mr Sorabjee is 
right in his submission 

I N his separate older. Justice Ihomas 
said he h.id a dissent’ with regard to 
sentencing Nalini Ihe Constitution 
Bench in Biuhiin Smgh vf Stiiu ofPunjah 
(1980) had narrowed down the scope for 
awaiding the death sentence to' the rarest 
of rare cases where the lessci alternative 
of life imprisonment was unquestionably 
foreclosed Of three |iidgcs, when one 
Judge favoured life imprisonment to 
^ death penally for any 
I accused, ‘ I think it would 
i be a proper premise for the 
“ Bench to review the order 
of sentence of death in 
respect of thar .accused 
That fact was sufficient to 
treat the ease as not falling 
within the nai rowed ambit 
of “rarest of rare eases’’ 
Natarajan, Advocates 
N Ghandrasekaran, 
Sunder Mohan and V 
Ramasubramanian appe¬ 
ared for the accused E 
Jacob R Daniel, Deputy 
( Legal Adviser, CBI, 
Chennai, assisted Soli 
Sorabjee in his arguments 
Altaf Ahmed opposed the 
plea to reduce the death 
sentence on the four 
death with accused to life imprison- 
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■ UPDATE 


Monsanto’s retreat 


Hostage drama in Bangkok 


''r’HL iiccnt innoiincciiKnt by tlu gtnt giant Monsanto 
A that It would not commtrcialist. its sterile seed ttthnolo 
gy, popiilarlv tilled the leiminator teehnology , has httn 
itttivtd with steptieism by 1 bird World governments, burn¬ 
ers oiginisuions nongovernment organisations, and stien 
tists, who hive wiged i eampaign .against it 

In an open letter to (jordon ( onw.iy, the president of the 
Rotktfelltr loiindation, Mons,intos ehief exeeiitivc offietr 
Robett li Shipiro, said that the eonipany was making i piiblie 
tommitmtnt not to tommertialist 
sterile seed teehnologies, siieh .is 
the one dubbed terminatoi He 
said this was being done liter the 
tompany undertook i thotough, 
intle|xndtnr itvitw of gent pro 
teetion systems following the ton 
tcins txpitsstd over the potential 
impaet of gene proteetion systems 
111 developing eotintiies .ind aftti 
eonsulting I luimbei of inttina 
tionil expelts and development 
le.ielers Mons.intos dteision fol 
lows th it of the United Kingdom 
based Astr.i/eneta whith uinouneed this June that it would not 
eomniertiahse seed steiility teehnology 

Monsanto has been (orted to mike this pubht reticat owing 
to the world wide levulsion generated .igainst a teehnology that 
tuts at the loot of stist iin.ibit .igiittiltiire, food seetirity and envi 
ronnient.il health 1 he ( onip.in) finally it ihsed that 1 etminator 
will never win ptiblie aeteptaiiee, said Hope Shand, Rtse.uth 
Dircetor, Rural Atl\.ineenient boiindation Intern.itional (RAFI) 
He said (1 trniinator) has bteonie synonymous with eoipotate 
gieed, and it was met with iiitense opposition all over the world 
UlAl I IS the C anida based N(j(^ that first untovertd the patent 
for tilts teehiiology aetjuired bv Delta and Pine Land, a eonip.a- 
ny Monsanto has .leejuired ) 

However, as Ry\l 1 was qiiiek to point out, Monsanto has 
said that it will tontiiuie with research into another tratk of 
the terminatoi teehnology that RAfl has called ‘Traitor” teeh¬ 
nology Here the spceifie genes responsible for value-added bio- 
teehnology tiaits ean be .letivatcd or deactivated ‘The 
teehnology for seed srerihs.ition and trait eontrol are on the 
same tta)cetory, said Pat Mooney, RAH’s f xeeutive Director, 
in his reaction to Monsanto s announeement At some point, 
either through a corporate takeover or a change in manage¬ 
ment, trait control could ea'ily be transformed back into genet¬ 
ic seed sterilisation ” 

Monsanto’s pledge has not eonvineed those opposed to the 
company’s presence in India “Dioking at their past record they 
are not honest and may smuggle in sterile seeds,” M D 
Nanjundaswamy, the president of the Karnataka Ra)ya Raitha 
Sangha told Fiontlnie ‘We would like the Government to 
strengthen seed laws and quarantine systems" 

Concerns have been expressed by farmers’ organisations, 
scientists, NGOs and sections of the media, over Monsanto’s 
expanding presence in India, and in particular its agreement 
with the Indian Institute of Science, India’s premier centre of 
public-funded research I 

Pamathi Merton 



A specimen of Bollgard Bt, 
the genetically altered cotton 
variety from Monsanto. 


I N early October, five heavily armed gunmen calling them 
selves the vanguard of the “Vigorous Burmese Studes^ 
W.iriiois staged a 25 hour seizure of the Myanmarese embassv 
III Bangkok aftet storming into the premises 1 he hitherti 
unknown group held S') persons hostage, threatened to kil' 
them, resorted to gunfire in a random show of force, and final 
ly negotiated with the Thai authorities their safe passage bv 
helicopter before releasing all the captives unharmed 

Apirt from embassy officials and their family members 
who live in the premises, people who had gone to the consular 
office to collect visas were taken captive Jhe gunmen, dis 
owned by Aung San Sun Kyi s National League for Dcmoeiacy 
(NID) despite her sympathy for their stated cause and by the 
various groups of My.iiimarest dissident exiles in Ihailand 
m.ide uniealistie demands - a dialogue between Myanniai s 
military junta and Sun Kyi, the release of pohrieal prisoners 
by Yangon and the constitution of a parliament Ihailand, 
responsible for the inviolability of the embassy, was in no posi 
non ro tddress .iny of the deminds Nor did it deiiotinee the 
gunmen as terrorists keeping the safety of the hostages in mind 
In the end, the e.iprors settled lor a helicopter ride to the 1 ha» 
Myanmar border and a guaranteed esc ipe into the jungles there 
Hie gunmen passed thiough a safe iii eorridoi and 
Ihailinds Deputy foreign Minister Sukhumbhand Paribatra 
flew with them as a proxy hostage even as the last of the cap¬ 
tives weic lele.ised This souicd ties between riiuland and 
Myanmai even as the captois escaped unimpeded A top 
My.inmarese Minister, Brig.iditi (jeneral David Abel, indic.ir- 
ed to this eoiiespondent during the hosrage crisis that Yangon 
would not regard Sun Kyi s NI D as a spent force despite its 
failute to set off a mueh-.idvcirised big bang of protest for 
democracy on September 9 

T he Bangkok episode has given Myanmar s pro-demoeia- 
e) movement a new and qualitatively less endearing dimen 
Sion The question now is whethi'r it piesiges a new tiend of 
violence or whether it w.is just i fleeting abeiiation ■ ^ 

P S Suryanarayatui 



An armed rebel keeps watch over the hostages at the 
Myanmarese Embassy In Bangkok on October 2. 
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How to plan a happy future for your child? 


By a panel of experts 

^-iday we shall look at how 
you can plan for your child’s 
happy future. The sole major 
hurdle to financial planning for 
your child (below 18 years of 
age) is the provision of 
clubbing of the minor’s 
income with yours. Clubbing 
means that any income ansing 
or occurring to your child, 
including stepchild or adopted 
child, IS included in the total 
income of that parent whose 
income is higher. 

What are provisknas 
ym can beaicftt ftnm? 

Under Sec. 64(1 A) basic 
exemption ol Rs. 1500 p a. 

IS available for each child. 

2. The income of a child 
totally blind, mentally 
retarded or physically 
handicapped as specified 
under Sec. SOU is 
exempted from clubbing. 

3. Under Sec. 10 interest 
from Public Provident 
Fund (P.P.F), Relicl 
Bunds(Rahat Patra), 
specified tax free bonds, 
share dividends etc. is tax 
free to all. Such income of 
a child IS not clubbed. 

4. The income of your 
child arising form manual 
work or through the 
application of its skill and 
talent is not clubbed with 4. 
your income. 


Him enn yw your 
chthl^s IhhOvT 

1. Open a separate Bank 
Account for each child 
whose name will be 
first, with joint names of 
parents who will operate 
the account on Either/ 
Survivor basis. Make 
sure to note where 
the money has been 
received, to ascertain 
whether the amount is 
taxable or not. 

2. Develop capital for your 
child through gifts. Invest 
in shares or put it in his/ 
her P.P.F'. account. (Gift 
Tax on gifts given after I'' 
October 1998 is 
aboli.shcd.) 

3. Establish your child's 
ownership of shares by 
paying for them from 
his/her Bank account. 
Get the share-broker’s 
bill in your child’s 
name fhe dividend for 
such shares will be in 
the name of the parent 
whose name appears first 
on the share certificate. 
Deposit such dividends 
in your child’s bank 
account, since the account 
has also the parents’ 
joint namc(s). 

Open a P.P.F. Account 
for child. Under Sec. 88, 


the parents will get 
the benefit of tax 



rebate of 20% on their 
contributions to this 
account, subject to a 
maximum of Rs. 60,000 
p.a. per individual in 
aggregate (the total 
of contributions to 
Companies’ P.F., P.P.F., 
N.S.C.. Life Insurance 
Premium etc.). This 
apart, every deposit 
ot Rs. 1,000 p.a. in a 
P.P.F. account grows to 
Rs. 40,000 at the end 
of 15 years. 

5. For a child, insurance 
IS purposeless. Ignore 
the lure of low premium 
and the emotional appeal 
to “do something for 
your child” through 
insurance. 

6. The law does not require 
submission of Income 
Tax Return unless the 


basic exemption limit of 
Rs. 50,000 p.a. is crossed. 
You have to declare 
your child’s income in 
the l.T. return of that 
parent whose income 
IS higher. Deductions 
under .Sec. 80L up to a 
maximum of Rs. 15000 
p.a. in respect of 
eligible incomes from 
bank deposits, NSC, UTI 
and Mutual Fund 
dividends etc. are available 
from the incomes of 
parent and child. 
Nevertheless, once your 
child reaches 18 years of 
age do submit a .separate 
l.T. return for him/her, 
to establish the major 
child’s capital and source 
of income. 

7. Plan for your child’s thread 
ceremony, education, 
marriage, start - in - life 
etc. through either Bank/ 
Post Office deposits/ 
Insurance policy (where 
the sum assured would be 
paid back to the faimly in 
the event of untimely 
demise of the insured 
parent )/other long term 
in.struments. 

The planning for your child’s 
future must ensure the 
availability of funds at the right 
time and make adequate 
provision for inflation. 
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Are you aware of bonds as an investment option? 


Ear t :J 


Life-cycie financial planning 
divides your adult life into 
four phases, identifies 
objectives typical to each 
phase and offers matching 
financial strategies. Adopt 
those that suit your cho.sen 
life-style, life goals, needs 
and attitude to risk. 

The hallmarks of disciplined 
saving and wise investment 
are safety, adequate 
returns, liquidity - for easy 
encashment, growth - 
to counter inflation and 
tax shelter - to reduce your 
tax-bite. 

Consider strategies that 
have all these hallmarks 
distributed across them and 
select a suitable mix. 

Pha.se 1: Age Group 25 to 
30 years 

Objective: Funds for an 
emergency 

Maintain about three months’ 
income in Bank Savings, as 
a constant cash reserve. If 
you keep very laige amounts, 
inflation will erode your 
capital. 

Objective: Income protection 
provision for larger 
expenses in later life 


Your income must be 
protected to replace the loss 
of earnings in the event of 
your disability, untimely 
demise, or premature 
retirement. 

Insurance Plans that 
offer periodic return 
s can, besides protecting 
your income, meet 
large cash requirements 
such as those 
for your children’s |_ 
education, marriage and 
augmentation of your 
retirement income. 

Objective: Tax shelters 
Take judicious advantage 
of; I) N.S.C., Units. M.F. 
etc. for fully tax-exempt 
incomes under Sec.SOL ii) 
P.P.F., share dividends etc. 
for fully tax-exempt 
incomes under Sec. 10 iii) 
P.P.F., L.I.e. premium, 
N.S.C. - 20% 

of your contribution 
(maximum Rs.60,000), is 
deductible under Sec. 88. 
iv) Infrastructure bonds. 
Here, up to Rs.70,000 of 
your contribution attracts 
20% deduction under 
Sec.88. 


Objective: Hedging against 
inflation 




/fiMMw. 


While evaluating all 
investment products, you 
must take care to compute 
the “real” return, net of 
inflation and tax. 
Investment in equity-based 
funds is the safest 
recommended means of 
overcoming inflation in the 
long run. 

Phase II : Age Group 31 
to 44 years 

The four objectives 
and their accompanying 
strategies above continue in 
this phase. In addition, the 
following three emerge. 
Objective: Health insurance 
Health Insurance policies of 
leading insurance providers 


which also give tax breaks. 
Objective: Home ownership 
provision 

Loans from Employers, 
P.F. and financial 
institutions. Secure the 
prepayment 'of loan 
(against your untimely 
demise) with a mortgage 
redemption policy. 
Objective: Development of 
capital and generation of 
tncome for spouse & 
children. 

Give money as gifts to your 
family. Now that Gift Tax 
has been abolished, income 
from gifted amounts 
invested in shares for 
spouse and children or 
deposited in their P.P.F. 
accounts is tax-free (i.e. not 
clubbed to your income). 
We all desire a comfortable 
present and a secure future. 
And you know that proper 
utilization of your assets 
now is the only way to attain 
this goal. For this, financial 
planning is necessary and 
action to implement your 
plan is essential. 

Phase III and IV will be 
discussed next week. 
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BACK IN BUSINESS 

Pakistan is back in the military mould, although 'Chief Executive' Pervez Musharraf talks of 
the path to democracy. Where does the country go from here? 


AMITBARUAH 

in Marnabiul 


What i.s the Gtnsiitution? It is a book¬ 
let with 10 or 12 pages. I can tear them 
up and say that from tomorrow we 
shall live under a different system. Is 
there anybody to stop 
me? I’oday, the peo¬ 
ple follow wherever I 
lead. All the politi¬ 
cians, including the 
onte-mighty Mr. 

(Zulfiqar Ali) 

Bhutto, will follow 
me with their tails 
wagging. But is that 
good for the country? 

No, I have no politi¬ 
cal ambition person¬ 
ally. 

- Pakistani dictator 
Gen. Zia-ul-Haq, quoted 
in Working with Zia by 
General (retd) K.M. Arif. 

O N October 12, 

General Pervez 
Musharrafs troops went 
about their business in a 
cool, clinical manner. Not 
a single shot was fired as 
the khaki-clad men 
moved into Islamabad, 
took over strategic loca¬ 
tions, and confined Prime 
Minister Nawaz Sharif 
and his key associates to 
their houses. As the 
Pakistan International 
Airlines (PIA) aircraft in 
which Musharraf was 
returning from Colombo 
neared Karachi, troops 
under the command of the 
Xv Corps Commander 
m in Rawalpindi, Lt. 

Glh! Mahmud Ahmad, 
announced by their pres¬ 


ence on the streets the “ouster” of the Nawaz 
SharifGovcrnment. They met with no resis¬ 
tance. The coup was indeed a bIoodie.ss one. 

However, a mid-air drama unfolded in 
the skies above Karachi. According to 
Musharraf, who had gone to Colombo to 
attend the SOth anniversaty celebrations of 
the Sri Linkan Army, instructions had been 
given to the Karachi airport authorities to 


deny permission for the plane carrying him 
to land in Pakistan and to divert it elsewhere. 
The aircraft was low on fuel, and the order 
imperilled the lives of the passengers, he 
said. According to reports, Musharraf 
immediately took charge of the situation. 
Using the in-flight radio transmission facil¬ 
ity, he ordered the Karachi control tower to 
allow the plane to land since it was running 
short of fuel. Permission 
was accorded, and the 
plane eventually touched 
down at 6.50 p.m. with 
hardly any fiiel left. 
Musharrafs troops were 
by then in command of 
the airport building. 

It is apparent from the 
sequence ofevents that the 
X C?orps Commander did 
not await instructions 
from Musharraf, who had 
only hours earlier been 
“retired” by Sharif, before 
taking over key installa¬ 
tions in Islamabad. His 
motive was to prevent a re¬ 
broadcast of the news of 
Musharrafs dismissal, 
which had been put out by 
Pakistan Television at 5 
p.m. 

In the 6 p.m. English 
bulletin, only Chechnya 
and Kashmir were in 
focus. Suddenly, the pro¬ 
gramme went off the PTV 
World channel, but con¬ 
tinued on PTWs main ter¬ 
restrial channel. Shaista 
Zaid, the newscaster made 
&mous by the fret that it 
was she who “broke” the 
news of the coup, read on. 
This time, the informa¬ 
tion put out at 5 p m. - 
that Gen. Pervez 
Musharraf had been 
“retired” with immediate 
effeaandLt. Gen. Khwaja 
Ziauddin, chief of the 
Inter-Services 



Qm. Psrvez Miwhwraf takes the salute at the Pakistan Military 
Academy in Kakul on October IB. 
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Security forces outside the National Assembly building in Islamabad after Musharraf took over on October 12. 
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Intelligence, appointed the new Army Chief 
- was not repeated. After the weather 
report, however, the dramatic‘announce¬ 
ment W. 1 S repeated: Gen. Musharraf had 
been dismissed by Sharif. 

All this gave sufficient indication that 
something was up. As this reporter rushed 
to the PTV station, .scores of people had 
gatliered outside it. Khaki-clad Army per¬ 
sonnel were at work inside the station. 

Inside the newsroom, another drama 
had been played out. PTV 
Chairman Pervez Rashid reached 
the station to ensure that the news 
of Musharraf s dismissal was duly 
announced. A few Army person¬ 
nel, led by a Major, entered the 
newsroom just as Shaista Zaid was 
reading the bulletin. However, the 
Prime Minister’s Military 
Secretary, Brig. Javed Malik, dis¬ 
armed the Major. 

Only then, the weather report 
over, did Shaista Zaid repeat the 
announcement that a new Army 
chief had been appointed. Only 
PTVs main channel carried the 
news: PTV World had by then 
passed into the control of troops 
loyal to Musharraf. 

From the PTV station it is 
only a two-minute drive to the 
Prime Minister’s residence ,.bur 
access to it had been blocked Vhth 


trucks. A young Army officer and a few sol¬ 
diers stood at the end of the access road. 

At this point, it was unclear as to whom 
the troops were loyal to. Soon enough came 
the information that the Prime Mi nister was 
at home and th.tt no one was allowed to 
enter or leave the premises. In a few min¬ 
utes, another piae of reliable information 
trickled in: the troops had moved in on the 
orders of the chiefs of the three wings of 
Pakistan’s armed forces. 


S HARIF’S plan to divert the plane carry¬ 
ing Musharraf, arrest him using the 
Sindh police and instal Gen. Ziauddin as 
the Army chief was doomed to failure. For 
of the nine corps commanders, Sharifcould 
muster the support of only two: Lt. Gen. 
Salim Haidar (MangLi) and Lt. Gen. I'ariq 
Pervez (Qttetta). Haidar had been shifted to 
General Head Quarters, Rawalpindi, by 
Musharraf, and Tariq Pervez retired on 
October 9 for having had an unauthorised 
meeting with Sharif. 

Sharif was evidently misled by 
advice from his cronies into think¬ 
ing that he could carry ou t the plan 
to dismi.ss Musharraf. Sharif per¬ 
haps thought that he could repeat 
what he did in December 1997 to 
Supreme Court Chief Justice 
Sajjad Ali Shah: with the support 
of other judges, he forced Shah to 
withdraw from the scene. The 
Army did nothing when Shah 
sought its protection. The then 
Army chief, Gen. Jehangir 
Karamat, merely marked to the 
Defence Secretaiy his letter seek¬ 
ing security. 

American scholar Stephen 
Cohen made a prescient observa¬ 
tion in an epilogue to the 1998 edi¬ 
tion of his book. The Pakistan 
Amy. “It (Sharifs attack on the 
judiciary in 1997) may, however. 
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Musharraf with President Raflq Tarar In Islamabad a day after the coup. 

Chiefs of Staff Committee 0^''Q on 
September 29, retired him on October 
12 


have brought the next eivilian-military cri¬ 
sis eloscr if Nawa? Sharif ever attempts to 
pack the upper reaches of the Army with his 
followers as he attempted to pack the 
Supreme Court with sympathetic judges 

However, Sharifs plan came unstuek 
this time because seven of the nine (. orps 
Commanders stood solidly behind 
Musharraf 

Musharraf had made it clear on 
September 23 that he would eomplete his 
term as Army ehief for the Sharif 
Government, that obviously set the alarm 
bells ringing Sharif, who had extended 
Musharraf s term as Chairman of the Joint 


Informed sourecs told Frontline that 
another reason for Sharif s worries was that 
Musharraf had replaeed the commander of 
the 111 Brigade some time ago with his 
own man Brigadier Salahuddin 
Considering that Sharif secs conspiracies 
where none exists, this appointment served 
to heighten his sense of insecurity 

It w.is, however, Kargil which brought 
to the fore the differences between 
Musharrafand Shai if There are reports that 
the Kargil operation was planned in 


S October-November 1998 and 
that the first infiltrators moved 
in at the time, if so, the opera¬ 
tion was planned by Musharraf 
soon after he took over as Army 
chief on October 7, 1998 
Approval from the Prime 
Minister was, possibly, obtained 
in due course 

However. Musharraf was 
not prepared to take the rap for 
Kargil Ifanything, bothheand 
Sharif are responsible for the 
misadventure which led to the 
death of some k,000 Pakistani 
and Indian soldiers 

Political analyst Ayaz Amir 
wrote in the newspaper Daum 
on September 17 ‘Kargil has 
dealt a blow to the unity of the 
governing class, driving a wedge 
between the heavy mandate (of 
Sharif) and Rawalpindi While both have 
had their fingers burnt, both are trying to 
put the blame for this fiasco on the shoul¬ 
ders of the other This is the real cat-and- 
mouse game being played ” Amir warned 
that the mood in Rawalpindi was dark, 
even dangerous” 

It IS clear, therefore, that the strains in 
the relations between the Army chief and 
the Prime Minister were no secret 


o 



I and tracts on Islam and on the militancy In Kashmir being sold on a Lahore street after 
Friday prayers. Proceeds from the sale of the books go to fund the militancy. 


N October 12, public uncertainty 
continued to mount as the P TV chan¬ 
nel lemained off the air Finally, transmis¬ 
sion resumed at about 11pm with an 
announcement that the Nawa? 
> Sharif Government had been 
o dismissed and that the JCSC 
? Chairman would address the 

O 

2 nation 

““ Musharraf began the brief 
addressat 2 50 a m on October 
13 He said “ I wish to inform 
you that the armed forces have 
moved in as a last resort, to pre¬ 
vent any further destabilisa¬ 
tion ” He accused the Sharif 
Government of trying to 
“politicise the Army, destabilise 
It” and create “dissension” with¬ 
in Its ranks. 

Late on the night of 
Oaober 15, Musharraf issued 
an emeigency proclamation in 
“pursuance of deliberations and 
deasioncofChieft ofStaflFofthc 
armed forces and Corps 
Commanders of Pakistan 
Army.” It said the Consrituuon 
was kept in abeyance, the elea- 
ed Assemblies and the powers of 
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Pakistan came under military rule on three previous occasions, under (from left) Gen. 
Mohammad Ayub Khan, Gen. Yahya Khan and Gen. Zla-ul-Haq. 


the presiding officers were suspended, the 
Primt Minister, Federal Ministers and 
provincial functionaries ceased to hold 
office and the ‘whole of Pakistan ’ came 
under the control of the armed forces of 
Pakistan ’ I he(jeneral proclaimed himself 
C hiet I xeeutivc 

Along with the proclamation 
Provisional C onstitution Ordei No 1 of 
1999 was issued, it allowed civil courts to 
function but prohibited courts from issuing 
any writ against the Chief 1 xeeutivc or per- 
sonsactingon his directions 1 hcorderstat 
cd “The fundamental rights conferred by 
C hapter I of Part 11 of the Constitution, not 
in conflict with the Proclamation of 


Fmcrgency or any Order made thereunder 
from time to time, shall continue to be in 
force 

Unlike Cicn Zia-ul-Haq who dis¬ 
solved the e Ice ted Assemblies, imposed mar- 
tiil law and suspended the fundamental 
rights Mushirraf .tppears to have attempt¬ 
ed to soften the blow Just as significant, 
unlike 7la ul Haq, Musharraf did not des¬ 
ignate himself (hief Martial Law 
Administrator 

In a policy address on October 17, 
Musharraf said This is not martial law, 
only another path towards democracy 
However, going by the dictionary meaning 
of martial law - the exercise of military 


power by a government, etc in 
time of emergency (war, not, 
etc) with the temporary sus¬ 
pension of ordinary adminis¬ 
tration and policing” - 
Pakistan is under militaiy rule * 
Announcing that a six 
member National Security 
Council (NSC) with himself 
as Its chief would head the new 
stmeture of governance, 
Musharraf said that a think- 
tank would act as an adjunct to 
the NSC while a Cabinet of 
Ministers will work under the 
guidance of the NSC I he 
NSC IS to comprise the Air 
Force and Navy chiefs and a 
specialist each in law, finance, foreign pol 
icy and national affairs 

The Chief Executive hid down six 
objectives for his regime - rebuilding 
national confidence and morale strength 
eiiing the Federation, removing inter- 
provineial disharmony and restoring 
national cohesion reviving the economy 
and restoringjnvestor confidence, ensuring 
law and order and dispensing speedy jus¬ 
tice, de-politieising state institutions, 
devolving power to the grassroots level and 
ensuring swift and across the board 
accountability 

Musharraf attempted to give an 
account of the problems fating Pakistan 
There is despondency and 
hopelessness surrounding us 
the slide has been gradual but 
has rapidly aceeleiated in the 
3 last many years loday, we 
I have reached a stage where our 
0 economy has crumbled, our 
5 credibility is lost, state institu¬ 
tions he demolished, provincial 
disharmony has caused cracks 
in the Federation and people 
who were once brothers are 
now at each other s throat ’ 

“In sum,” Musharraf said, 
“we have lost our honour, our 
dignity, our respect in the 
comity of nations Is this the 
democracy our Quaid-e-Azam 
envisaged’ Is this the way to 
enter the new millennium’ 
Quite clearly, what Pakistan 
has experienced has been mere¬ 
ly a label of democracy, not the 
esseqfc of it. I shall not allow 
the people to be taken back to * 
the era of sham democracy but 
to a true one. And I promise 
you I will, Inshallah.” 

Clearly, the General has set 



A uupadmp truck bearing marchandlsa lumbers across the Kbyber Pass hi North West Frontier 
’‘ilProvIrice, close to the AWianIstan bonier. Musharraf has Identified the revival of the economy 
as one of his priority areas. 
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interests and let the forces of civil society in 
a fra^le Federation respond to overall chal¬ 
lenges of political and economic survival? If 
so, can they play the role of a neutral bro¬ 
ker, help evolve a national consensus and 
leave it to the people to decide a new social 
contract and their foture?” 

Pakistanis await the answer to that ques¬ 
tion, as they get used to a new military 
r^ime, which has so for not placed restric¬ 
tions on the fimiom of the press, a litmus 
test of tolerence for any r^me, military or 
civilian. So for the overall approach has been 
correct even though the information flow 
has been “controlled”. 

F ew Pakistanis have shed a tear for the 
Sharif Government, which had under¬ 
mined every institution, including the press. 
The arrest and detention of journalists was 
a frightening pointer to the state of mind of 
the civilian rulers. Ordinary Pakistanis are 
doubdess pleased that Sharif and G>., who 
foced serious charges of corrupdon, have 
been deposed. However, having heard and 
seen enough over the years, thqr have a dis¬ 
dain for words and promises chat do not 
mean much yet. 

Ginvcrsadons with people from vari¬ 
ous walks of life reflected a popular expec- 
tadon that the Army would now have to 
deliver on its promises. Hie recovery 
nadonal wealth, in their view, was ctudai to 
restoring the econp^ health of the coun¬ 
try. The people w||^he Army to deliver- 
and deliver qukk^. However, optimism is 
tempe^ by real jjm. The people are aware 
diat 2^-ul-haa ^e precious littk to the 


people, nor did he put in place any process 
of accountability. His sole aim was to hold 
and accumulate power - a legacy he passed 
on to his civilian “successor”, Nawaz Sharif. 

If Pakistan’s history holds any lessons, 
it is that controlled and directed democra¬ 
cy will not work. The Army is a homoge¬ 
neous institution, but part of the problem 
in Pakistan is that the Army’s politi^ ambi- 
dons (and corrupt practices in the past) have 
led to acts of blatant intervennon in elec¬ 
toral politics. 

A variety of leaders, including Imran 
Khan (former captain of Pakistan’s cricket 
team), have aigued that the Army should 
hold posver for a two-year period and then 
hand over power to a civilian government. 
But if the people of Pakistan do not today 
have poliddans they can trust, what is the 
guarantee they can produce them in, say, 
two yean? 

Not a single member of the Pakistan 
Musilm League (Nawaz), the erstwhile rul¬ 
ing party or its government moved the 
Supreme Court s^ng restoradon of the 
civ^an r^ime. That, in a sense, said it all: 
that secdon’s foidi in democracy is only 
skin-deep and fear of the military is deep- 
seated. After a full week, some members of 
the former ruling party made a meek 
demand for the immediate release of the 
ousted Prime Minister. There was no con- 
demnadon of the military for overthrowing 
a civilian government. 

It is not as if the people of Pakistan do 



Jalal further wrote: “To survive and suc¬ 
ceed, an elected Prime Minister in the 
Pakistani context has almost to play the role 
of the leader of the Opposition upholding 
the case of the polidcal process gainst the 
pre-existing state struaure..." 

Benazir Bhutto twice foiled to make the 
grade democratically and rein in super-pow¬ 
erful institudons; her successor, Nawaz 
Sharif, more than matched her. For its part, 
the Army intelligence network resisted any 
extension of true democracy. 

Nawaz Sharif, who was once the Army’s 
blue-eyed boy, thought he could consoli¬ 
date his own personal power by bringing the 
military to heel. In a country where the 
Army has either ruled direedy or never been 
for from the levers of power, that proved to 
be a disastrous miscaiculadon. 

To return to Ayesha Jalai’s thesis, can 
Gen. Musharraf do what four successive 
civilian governments foiled to do since 
1988? Cm he plw the role of the “leader of 
the Opposidon” mm within? Or is that too 
much to expea from a man in uniform? ■ 

Coneetion: In the report “A foce-off 
averted” (November 5), the opening paia- 

S h should have read: “The Nawaz 
if Government announced dut 
Pervez Musharraf, the Chief of the Army 
Staff, had been wpointed Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs ofttaflF and that he would 
hold the dual posts concunendy undl 
October6,2001.” It was erroneously stat¬ 
ed that his term as CQAS is to run until 
April 8.2000. 
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Treading slowly 

India's cautious approach to the developments across the border and the rush of initiotives from the 
militory rulers does not moke for much movement on the bilateral front in the immediate context. 


JOHN CHERIAN 

in NewDelhi 


T N the past three years, successive Indian 
Igovernnaents had found a degree of 
comfort in doing business with the civil¬ 
ian government in Pakistan led by Nawaz 
Sharif. The thaw set in when I.K Gujral 
was in charge of Indian foreign policy 
from 1996 to 1998. Both governments 
indicated at that time that they were will¬ 
ing to discuss substantive issues, includ¬ 
ing Kashmir. When the Bharatiya Janata 
Party-led coalition came to power in 
1998, relations between the two govern¬ 
ments were initially frosty. Then the polit¬ 
ical heat generated by the nuclear 
explosions in May 1998 took time to dis¬ 
sipate. When Prime Ministers Atal Behari 
Vajpayee and Sharif met durifl| 
the summit meeting of the South 
Asian Association for Regional 
Cooperation (SAARC) in 
Colombo, the bad vibes were 
manifested in the their body lan¬ 
guage. But matters improved in 
a few months. 

Indian policymakers may 
not have anticipated a military 
takeover in Pakistan at this junc¬ 
ture; military coups have become 
unusual worldwide, and Sharif s 
party had an overwhelming 
majority in Parliament. India ini¬ 
tially responded to the coup by 
taking the high moral ground. 

External Affriirs Minister Jaswant 
Singh said that the events in 
Pakistan “by themselves are a 
deadly comment on the situation 
in that country”. He added that 
India’s commitment to democ¬ 
racy had been vividly put across 
to the international community. 

“It is ironic that on die eve of the 
swearing-in of the Vajpayee gov¬ 
ernment, coup leaders took con¬ 
trol of Pakistao and the country 
went under martial law,” Jaswant 
Sin^said. 

^^le Indian government men 


decided to send National Security Adviser 
Brajesh Mishra to Washington to discuss, 
among other things, the latest develop¬ 
ments in Pakistan with U.S. State 
Department officials. This was not sur¬ 
prising considering the fact that Indian 
government leaders, from the Prime 
Minister downwards, had characterised 
the U.S. as a “natural ally” of India. 
However, there were surprises in store for 
them. 

Although the world’s most powerful 
democracy was quick to criticise the coup. 
It made it clear that it would continue to 
do business with Islamabad. Washington 
also wanted New Delhi to do likewise. In 
a telephonic conversation with Vajpayee, 
President Bill Clinton suggested that 
India and Pakistan resume talks at the ear¬ 
liest. It is known to discerning observers 



Mm MMittn A.B. V^MyM «id Nawaz Shaiir at tiw 
Wagah boRtor an Fabniaiy 20. 


that successive U.S. administrations have 
practised double standards in respect of 
their dealings with military regimes. In the 
ca.se of countries with which it has had his¬ 
torically close ties - such as Pakistan, 
Turkey and Indonesia - the U.S. connives 
at overt or covert military interventions. 
The Clinton administration, as in the case 
of previous U.S. administrations, reckons 
that in certain circumstances the military 
could prove more sensitive to 
Washington’s concerns. 

The armed forces in Pakistan, Turkey 
and Iran were partners in many important 
Western enterprises during the Cold War. 
It IS therefore no surprise that Washington 
has concluded that General Pervez 
Musharraf is “a man you can do business 
with”. Musharraf, for his part, has adver¬ 
tised to the world his admiration for 
Turkey’s “military democracy” 
and indicated that he would pre¬ 
fer a similar model for Pakistan. 
In much the same way as the 
Turkish military, Musharraf has 
I taken a tough stance in respect of 
“ Islamic partirs. So far only 
Islamic parties such as the 
Jamaat-e-Islami have dared to 
protest openly against miiitaiy 
rule. 

Senior U.S. officials have 
now begun to exert pressure on 
the Indian government to restan 
the stalled dialogue process. 
Indian officials have, however, 
dismissed Musharraf $ 

announcement regarding the 
withdrawal of Pakistani troops 
along the international border as 
a gimmick. India said that for the 
withdrawal to be meaningful, 
Pakistan should simultaneously 
withdraw troops from the Line of 
Control. Pakistan insists that the 
situation along the LoC is quali- 
utively different as it has been 
volatile with heavy concentra¬ 
tion of troops and firepower on 
both sides of the border. 

' However, the U.S. claims 
that Musharrafs gesture is an 
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At the height of the Kargll War, an Indian artillery gun booms In the Batallk sector. 


important confidence-building measure 
(CBM) and that reciprocal action from 
New Delhi would help ease tensions. The 
Indian side, however, insists that no 
progress is possible in the dialogue process 
unless Islamabad gives a “commitment ” 
that it will stop cross-border terrorism. 
The new military regime m Pakistan has 
rraretted India’s “negative response" to us 
otter of unconditional resumption of dia¬ 
logue. 

Indian officials are evidently not as 
impressed as their U.S. counterparts are 
by the rush of initiatives from the military 
rulers. Musharraf reiterated the Pakistani 
offer of a dialogue on Kashmir and other 
issues. In recent days, the Indian Foreign 
Office has toughened its stance on 
Kashmir, asserting that Kashmir is the key 
to India’s territorial unity and that there 
can be no compromise on this. In the third 
week of October, a spokesman for the 


efforts to clamp down on terrorists in that 
country, Musharraf was portrayed as an 
officer who was influenced by the concepts 
of militant Islam and it was even alleged 
that he had close links with the Taliban 
regime in Afghanistan. In support of this 
charge, Indian officials pointed to the 
transcripts of a telephone conversation 
between Musharraf and a senior Army 
officer during the early stages of the Kargil 
war; intelligence agencies had secured 
tapes which, they said, “proved” 
Musharraf s early role in the Kargil intru¬ 
sion. Copies of the tapes had been hand¬ 
ed over to Nawaz Sharif through secret 
envoys. 

Both Sharif and Vajpayee seemed to 
want to convey the opinion that 
Musharraf was the “architect” of Kargil. 
U.S. officials were less than convinced 
and were willing to give Musharraf the 
benefit of the doubt. They, however. 


port for cross-border terrorism. 
Inderfiirth said that he would meet 
Jaswant Singh in early November, and 
that at the top of the agenda for discus¬ 
sion would be the recent developments in 
Pakistan and adherence to the 
Comprehensive Test Ban Trcaty (CTBT). 
Indemirth told mediapersons in 
V^^ashington that both the U.S. and India 
would “closely” watch Musharraf s 
actions, rather than his words. He con¬ 
ceded that the prospects of “renewing the 
Lahore process did not look well”. 

Inderfurth, however, stressed that the 
U.S. “cannot walk away»because Pakistan 
is imponant - because stability or the lack 
thereof in Pakistan will have an impact on 
Pakistan’s neighbours.” Bruce Reidel, 
Senior Director for South Asia in the 
National Security Council, who was in 
New Delhi in the fourth week of October, 
let it be known that Washington viewed 
Musharraf as a man with “moderate" 
political views and admitted that Gen. 
Anthony Zinni, who is in charge of U.S. 
forces in the Gulf, had a long discussion 
with Musharraf on security-related issues. 
New Delhi is not happy at what it feels is 
only a muted response from Washington 
to the events in Pakistan. 

The Commonwealth, on the other 
hand, took a tough stance; it suspended 
Pakistan from the organisation, barely a 
month before the scheduled 
Commonwealth Heads of Government 
(CHOGM) summit in Durban. Members 
from the Commonwealth Ministerial 
Action Group took the decision at a meet¬ 
ing in London, stating that the suspension 
would be effective “fonhwith” and would 
remain “pending the restoration of democ¬ 
racy in the country”. In a statement released 
alter the talks, the Ministers unanimously 
condemned the overthrow of the democ¬ 


Indian External Affairs Ministry said on 
condition of anonymity that it was 
“imperative” that Islamabad stopped 
cross-border terrorism in Jammu and 
Kashmir and the rest of India. The offi¬ 
cial said that there were as yet no signs that 
Pakistani support for cross-border terror¬ 
ism had abated. Jaswant Singh said in late 
October that it was “too cai^” to consid¬ 
er a resumption of the dialogue with 
Islamabad. He dismissed concerns 
expressed by some Western nations about 
the danger of the recent events triggering 
a nuclear flare-up in the region. 

In Washington, Brajesh Mishra 
expresikd India’s concerns about the mil- 
ita^ twiver. India’s initial interpreta¬ 
tion w^ihat the coup was intended to 
negate the Pakisan Prime Minister’s 


assured Mishra in Washington that the 
U.S. was as keen as India was to see civil¬ 
ian government restored in Pakistan and 
that they would use their influence on 
Pakistan to address Indian concerns over 
cross-border terrorism. The Clinton 
administration also announced that for 
the present it would not waive the Pressler 
Amendment, as proposed, which would 
lead to the resumption of arms supply to 
Pakistan. 

At the same time, U.S. officials in 
Washington and those who were recently 
in New Delhi want India to keep the door 
open for talks with the new regime in 
Iriamabad. U.S. Assistant Secretary of 
State for South Asia Karl Inderfurth said 
recently that Washingtoi^ was optimistic 
ofconvincingthe generals to en4$tatesup- 


ratically elected government in Pakistan. 

The European Union set a November 
15 deadline for a return to civilian rule. 
Failure in this regard would invite puni¬ 
tive aaion. The Indian government, espe¬ 
cially a BJP-led one, cannot afford to take 
such an open stand on an issue that 
involves the question of democracy. 
Vociferous support for the restoration of 
democratic rule could be misconstrued as 
support for the ousted Sharif government. 

Vajpayee will however have an occa¬ 
sion to interact with the new military 
stron^nan of Pakistan at the SAARC 
summit to be h^ in Kathmandu in late 
November. That occasion could well pro- 
nde the opportunity for the resumption 
(ff die stalled dialog;ue process between the 
two countries. ■ 
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Changing tack in Washington 

The United States is evidently set to continue the game and engage the Generals. 


SRIOHAR KRiSHNASWAMI 

in Washington 

A POIJTICIAN as astute as Nawaz 
Sharif should have known that when it 
comes to dumping those who have oudived 
their utility and shedding crocodile tears for 
them, there is none to b^t administrations 
in Washington. And that the Clinton 
administration would be no different in this 
matter. When push came to shove and the 
men in uniform forcibly entered the polit¬ 
ical process in Pakistan, Washington was 
looking for rationales to continue the game 
and engage the Generals. 

It took the Clinton administration a few 
days to determine, officially and legally, that 
a coup in Pakistan had indeed taken place. 

For Sharif, the only solace was that 
senior officials in the Clinton administra¬ 
tion were ready to hand out commendation 
certificates; but this was in some ways 
intended to “protea” the political estab¬ 
lishment in Washington - in the unlikely 
event of the deposed Prime Minister remrn- 
ing to power. 

It should come as no surprise that 
Washington will continue its dialogue with 
Islamabad. In fact, it would have been naive 
to assume that the Clinton administration 
would close all the avenues just because 
Pervez Musharraf took over the reins of 
power. It was keen to maintain the dialogue 
because the bottom line was that there are 
tangible interests for the U.S. in Pakistan - 
strategic, political and economic. 

But domestic politics in the U.S. being 
what it is - and what it will always be - the 
appropriate noises had to be made. And the 
officiddom at the White House and in the 
State Department did an excellent job of it; 
its job, of course, was made a lot easy by the 
popular reaction within Pakistan to the turn 
of events. 

The U.S. administration subsequently 
found it easy to list all the shortcomings of 
the deposed Sharif Government. However, 
few in Washington are making the point 
that the Kaigjl nictor-in particuiar, Sharif s 
mders (under U.S. pressure) to his troops 
to pull back from the Indian side of the line 
of Control in July - was a principal reason 
why Sharif lost ffie power game. 

IlKClinronadministratiolAdttn began 


parroting the line that Gen. Musharraf must 
restore civilian democracy at the earliest, 
that the U.S. could not do business with 
Pakistan until then, but that, on the other 
hand, the U.S. could not “walk away” from 
Pakistan. This line has been articulated fair¬ 
ly routinely at the State Depanment, the 
White House and at congressional hearings. 

It is unlikely that the broad contours of 
this policy line will change in the short term: 
it will probably be amended suitably over a 
period of time if the General gets “more 
ramfortable” in his new outfit. 

The coup in Palustan could not have 
come at a worse time for Washington: just 
after Congress had passed legislation autho¬ 
rising comprehensive and permanent 
waivers of the sanctions imposed on India 
and Pakistan following the nuclear tests of 
May 1998. And upon the President signing 
the Defence Authorisation Bill, the amnin- 
istration would have started reviewing and 
lifting most, if not ail, of the sanctions (stoiy 
on sanaions on page 120). 

What will happen now is that while 
sanctions against India will merit immedi¬ 
ate attention. President Bill Clinton cannot 
do anything for Pakistan until an elected 
government has been restored. And analysts 
in Washington believe that that could be a 
long way off. There is talk that about .wo 
yean will be needed for the situation to sta- 
blise and for eleaions to be held in that 
country. 

One of the key backers of the move to 


life the sanctions was Republican Senator 
Sam Brownback from Kmsas; he pointed 
out that his amendment at this point of time 
only amounted to a “structuid change in 
the law" that would help the President after 
a democratically eleaed government is in 
place in Pakistan. He also lashed out at the 
administration for “dumping” Sharif; such 
an action only sent a “terrible message” to 
the world, he .said. 

Brownback was one of the first to aigue 
that no one was giving Pakistan a “pass” on 
the military coup; he pointed out that the 
administration had invoked Section 508 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act, which mandu- 
ed blanket sanaions on any country where 
the duly elected leader was deposed in a 
coup. There may not be much sympathy 
for Sharif s way of doing business in his 
country, but Section 508 docs not give the 
administration much leeway in the matter. 

There was another unintended fallout 
of the coup: the U.S. administration was 
forced to make its intentions known on the 
scope of the waiven on the Glenn and 
Pressler amendments. In response to some 
close questioning by Congressman Gary 
Ackerman, the Cfo-Chair of the 
Congressional Caucus on India and Indian 
Americans, in the House Asia-Pacific Sub- 
Cfomminee Hearing, Assistant Secretary of 
State for South Asia Karl inderfutth said 
that the administration had neither the plan 
nor the intention to resume supplying arms 
to Pakistan. 



UA AfflbMMdor to Pakistan WtWam Mian (itfit) caHa on Musharraf. 
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Return of the Generals 

The takeover of o country by military leadership in the face of 
failures by civilian governments only leaves the country in 
a worse state than before. Pakistan's is a case in point. 


The Clinton administration has for 
long been pressing Congress for a “level 
playing field” in respect orlegislation that is 

ceived as restrictive; it argued that such 

slation was preventing the U.S. from 

y pursuing its foreign policy goals. When 
Congress was debating the future of the 
sanaions on India and Pakistan, the Senate 
adopted through the Brownback 
Amendment a permanent waiver but took 
the Pressler law from the books. The House 
version spoke of waivers for one year but did 
not tamper with the Pressler law. The 
Conferees of the House and Senate went in 
for comprehensive and permanent waivers; 
as a result, not only the Glenn Amendment 
but also the Pressler Amendment were taken 
off the list. 

For all Its expressions of “sympathy” 
and invocation of national security interests, 
the Clinton administration will have a dif¬ 
ficult time explaining to Congress just why 
certain relaxations would have to be made. 
For instance, it is fairly common knowledge 
that Pakistan's economy is in deep trouble. 
In faa, the conviction in the U.S. is that 
Pakistan has for quite some time been tot¬ 
tering on the brink. A formal meltdown of 
the Pakistani economy will have an impact 
in the immediate neighbourhood and on 
Washington’s policies in the region. 

This is the reason why me Clinton 
administration will not anymore lean heav¬ 
ily on Pakistan. Washington has said, for 
instance, that Islamabad has problems with 
the International Monetary Fund and that 
the disbursement of the third tranche of 
IMF loans, $280 million out of the total 
package of $1.6 billion, was in jeopardy 
much before the Army emerged from the 
barracks. 

The Clinton administration will also 
look to India to acertain extent to ease things 
in Pakistan. And it will expect India to 
respond meaningfully to the olive branch 
extended by Gen. Musharraf. Senior ofl5- 
cials are also aware of the problems from an 
Indian point of view: aside from a percep¬ 
tion of being let down or “cheated” after the 
Lahore summit. New Delhi has made it 
plain that it cannot n^date so long as 
Islamabad was fully involved in a sute-run 
terror campaign across the border. 

But the hope in official and private 
quartets in Washington is that the Lahore 
process will be restaiW and chat India and 
Pakistan will settle down to talk about con¬ 
tentious issues in a serious manner. If Gen. 
Musharraf can be taken at foce value - given 
that he is beli6ved to have initiated and 
presided ova the Kai;^ debacle - some- 
•thin| BDutive could still come of the omi- 
nouifufK:lopments. B 


AZIZ SIDDIQUI 


T MPOSITION of military rule for the 
1 fourth time in the country’s brief histo¬ 
ry is bad enough. What makes it gloomi¬ 
er is that the action is by all accounts, 
widely popular. It has not only been wel¬ 
comed by a wide swathe of common citi¬ 
zenry, it also seems to enjoy an 
embarrassing measure of acclaim among 
the intelligentsia. Even long-time democ¬ 
rats and human rights activists arc averse 
to sounding a note of dissent. “Do you 
want us to go back to Nawaz Sharif?” they 
ask testily. 

That is at the core of the current dilem¬ 
ma. If it is not one it has to be the other. 
If it is not to be an extra-constitutional 
public-spirited benevolence, as presumed, 
it can only be a constitutional self-serving 
despotism, as experienced. The historical 
factors that have created this stark choice, 
the experiences of the past, and the fact 
that weighing the alternatives on the basis 
of the accepted norms may still be the best 
course for the longer term, is lost sight of 
in this initial euphoria. 

There is, of course, no question about 
the gargantuan failures of the Nawaz Sharif 
Government. What official publicists are 
busy reeling out on the official media is, 
for once, isugely true. During his 32- 
month stint, Nawaz Sharif not only failed 
to catch the popular imadnation - despite 
his ZA Bhutto-like bios to win the per¬ 
sonal support of the masses in the interior 
of Sindh, P unjab and North West Frontier 
Province (NWFP) - he also came to be 
regarded as a bit of a disaster by the edu¬ 
cated elite in the cities. His intellectual lim¬ 
itations had become the stuff of popular 
jokes. ZA. Bhutto’s brilliance was barely 
a mitigation of his offensive u^admdsm. 
But Nawaz Sharif was bereft even of that. 

People find it hard to dispute Petvez 
Musharrafs contendon that what he 
tolled back was not democracy, it was a 
sham. Nawaz Sharif had made stire that 
every potential check on his freedom to do 


his will was effectively gotten out of the 
way - extra-constitutianally if necessary, 
and let the chips fell where they may. 

Nawaz Sharif first thought up a series 
of constitutional amendments to fortify 
himself against possible challenges to his 
rule and to invest himself with powers few 
constitutional rulers ever enjoyed. The 
first of his amendments dispensed with the 
President’s power to dismiss a government 
and dissolve Parliament in a situation he 
thought was one of constitutional break¬ 
down. That power had been written into 
the Constitution by President Gen. Zia- 
ul-Haq, who had wished to retain with 
himself the ultimate leverage over the 
Prime Minister. The provision went on to 
cause the downfall of four elected govern¬ 
ments and Parliaments in eight years, the 
first of those at Gen. Zia’s own hands. This 
power, therefore came to be regarded as a 
destabilising and undemocratic weapon in 
the hands of a head of state meant to be 
only a figurehead. For that reason, its 
repial by Nawaz Sharif was generally wel¬ 
comed. But there was more to come. 

Nawaz Sharifs next amendment 
bonded parliamentary parties to the will 
of their party leader. It required every 
member to vote strictly in accordance with 
his or her party’s (which meant the party 
leader’s) decision. Even abstention, let 
alone dissent, would cause the member to 
forfeit his or her scat. That had the effect 
of completely neutering the National 
Assembly. The Opposition, being minus¬ 
cule in the House turned into a pen of 
sheep. There was rarely a Parliament as 
dull as this one. 

The ultimate iti constitutional despo¬ 
tism, however, came with Mian Nawaz 
Sharifs third amendment, meant as a 
measure to enforce Islam in the country. 
The original draft placed before the 
National Assembly gave the government 
(read the Prime Minister) tow power to 
decide vdiat was prescribed and what wtu 
prohibited in Isl^, and to go ahead and 
enfora it regardless or what the 
Constitution or the courts said. Hecould, 
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Troops on alert at the main gate of the Parliament building In Islamabad on October IS. 


for instance, decide that Islam did not per¬ 
mit leadership by a woman or a multi¬ 
party system of government, and nothing 
could stop him from making that into a 
law. Any functionary of the stdfe (includ¬ 
ing obviously an officer of the courts or 
the armed forces) who was considered 
tardy in the implementation of such a 
decree was liable to severe penalisation. An 
even more remarkable provision was that 
any future constitutional amendment 
considered necessary for the purpose 
would need only a simple majority to be 
passed - simple majority not even of the 
total membership but of just those present 
at the time and voting! In other words, an 
amendment could sail through even with¬ 
out the Opposition participating, and 
even in the focc of opposition by the small¬ 
er three of the country’s four provinces. 
Clearly, it took a sinister mind to think up 
the whole design. 

The proposal was so plainly outra¬ 
geous that a few members even of the rul¬ 
ing party gathered courage to demur 
against it in a party meeting (they came to 
imow of the Bill only after it was present¬ 
ed in the National Assembly). The objec¬ 
tors were immediately asked to resign, 
which they did, whereupon they were con¬ 
ceded a pan of dte ground. In the second 
draft, the last two elements were removed. 
Ilie Bill, not the less offensive for the revi¬ 
sion, ^t moR than the needed two-thirds 
ofthe votes in theLowerHoute. However, 
since the Muslim League did nbt have that 


kind of majority in the Upper House and 
the others had joined in opposing it, it was 
kept pending on the calculation that with 
threats of divine wrath from the mullahs 
and the re-election to half the Senate seats 
due in March 2000 the requisite numbers 
would become available. 

N awaz SHARIF and his men were 
active outside of the Constitution as 
well. The so-called Accountability Cell 
had throughout his tenure, concentrated 
on just the Opposition leader Benazir 
Bhutto and her imprisoned husband Asif 
Ali Zardari. That pretty much took care 
of the principal Opposition. The other 
party occupying considerable political 
space that the Muslim League coveted was 
theMQM, Mottahida (formerly Mohajir) 
Qaomi Mohaz, which had begun as, and 
still largely remains, the party of the first- 
and second-generation migrants from 
India settled mainly in Karachi. At first, 
the Muslim League joined up with it to 
form the government in Sindh and keep 
out the PPP, the single largest party in the 
province. However, after it had a nation¬ 
al Emergency declared following the 
nuclear tests, and had that measure 
endorsed by the supreme court, the 
Muslim Lea^e thought that it no longer 
needed the MQM - it could impose 
Governor’s rule in the province and rule 
from Idamabad without giving anyone a 
share in power. Not believing in half-mea¬ 
sures, it did not just ditch its former coali- 


I don partner, it also cracked 
<3 down heavily on it in the name 
I of fighting terrorism. 

^ The bid to tame the judi- 
“ ciary also started early. It suc¬ 
ceeded so well that ffie Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Coun 
(and the then President) were 
made to resign, following a raid 
by party goons on the Supreme 
Court building while the court 
was in session. Official criti¬ 
cisms against the judiciary con¬ 
tinued after tlut on the 
supposed grounds of its dila¬ 
toriness and its not awarding 
sentences that wcr prompt and 
stiff enough. This was seen as a 
bid to warn the judges against 
assuming too much indepen¬ 
dence. On the eve of Atal Behari 
Vajpayee’s visit to Lahore, the 
world media that was on hand 
to witness the occasion huddled 
around the available television 
sets when it was announced that 
Nawaz Sharifwas to address the 
nation. The expectation was that the 
speech would be about the event that was 
on the minds of most people - the first 
visit by an Indian Prime Minister to 
Pakistan in close to 40 years. However, as 
it happened, there was not a word about 
that. The address was a tirade against the 
judiciary and the judicial system. 

The list of the ousted government’s 
bids to undermine the democratic and 
federal principles, institutions and senti¬ 
ments is long despite the relatively brief 
spell in power. It includes a series of 
actions against the media and mediaper- 
sons, a campaign of vilification against 
independent-minded non-governmental 
organisations (NGOs) by name and draw¬ 
ing up a law to limit the freedom of the 
NGOs and enhance the official say in their 
affairs, moves that made the predomi¬ 
nance of Punjab increasingly felt in the 
three smaller provinces, and the extrava¬ 
gant sallies into populist economism at a 
time of virtual bankruptcy. 

T he bill of indiament against the 
Nawaz Sharif Government can go on 
and on, but that still does not prove that 
one wrong can be made good by another. 
Pakistan has had prolonged experience 
with military rule. Nearly half of its 50 
years has been spent thus, with each bout 
coming in the midst of similar public 
euphoria and a sense of good riddance for 
the ousted'order. But each such spell left 
the country, when it was made to leave it. 
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Bodies of victims of a sectarlM clash between Shlas and Sunnis being taken for 
burial In Karachi on October 2. 



JamaaMsIaffll leader QazI Hussain Ahmed addresses a rally In Karachi on October 4. 


in an even worse mess than it found it in. 

The rule of gen. Ayub Khan, among 
a number of other things, started the 
process of alienation in East Pakistan, 
which Gen. Yahya Khan alter him carried 
to completion. Between them they saw 
half the country break away, the only 
occurrence of its kind in current history. 

Zia-ul-Haq’s gifts were similarly man¬ 
ifold and ^-reaching. He put the coun¬ 
try on the map of drug traffic. Drug 
addiction spread widely within the coun- 
tiy too; from being negli^ble at the start 
or the 1980t, the numbers shot to upwards 
of three p illioit at the dose of the decade. 
The coigitry also became the site of the 
busiest # ss-border arms trail since the 
Vietnai^fr, with parts of the weaponry 


meant for Afghanistan trickling sideways, 
deep into the country, and creating the 
phenomenon of arms proliferation in pri¬ 
vate hands. This in turn led to the birth 
and spread of terrorism within, with grue¬ 
some incidents rocking the country. Zia- 
ul-Haq also acted as a midwife in the 
process of introducing religious funda¬ 
mentalism into the body politic. It has 
since made deep inroads into the corpus 
of laws and the administration of justice. 
The pressure has continued to mount. 
There is an unrelenting bid to enhance its 
influence and its embrace. 

Perhaps the most baneful of the long¬ 
term effects of the earlier spdls of military 
rule was that they robbed constitutional¬ 
ism of much of its sanctity. The 


Constitution was either abrogated or sus¬ 
pended, replaced or overhauled at the con¬ 
venience of the dictator of the time. With 
all that happening-and happening unfor¬ 
tunately with the endorsement of the 
country’s judiciary - the way was opened 
for political governments too to press 
against constitutional constraints. A coun¬ 
try that was already a bit difficult to rule 
was thus made even more ungovernable. 

The length and nature of past militaiy 
rules had yet another effect: they made the 
military’s presence loom large even when 
it was not in power. The political govern¬ 
ments that have come in between have felt 
obliged to keep looking over their shoul¬ 
ders - or, like Mian Nawaz Sharif, to tty 
and create personal loyalties in that camp. 

There is little evidence so fiir that Gen. 
Musharraf s tenure in power will be very 
different from those of his predecessors. 
The objectives he has spelt out for himself 
make a full enough agenda. The approach 
is soft for the present. The term martial 
law has been strictly avoided this time, as 
a nod no doubt to world opinion. 
Fundamental rights are also promised to 
be generally respected. But on past evi¬ 
dence it IS hard to be optimistic even about 
small mercies. As the r^me exhausts its 
ingenuity and innovativeness and public 
euphoria begins to dissipate, it may find 
even a relatively free press, independent 
judiciary and active elements of civd soci¬ 
ety a bit of a spoilsport. 

The Chief Executive has already given 
himself the authority to act outside of the 
suspended Constitution in pursuit of the 
aims he has set out. He may have to make 
structural changes in such areas as devo¬ 
lution of powers to the grassroots and 
strengthening the federal bonds, in case he 
takes those objectives seriously enough. 
The proposed National Security Council 
headed by himself and including the two 
other service chiefs seems particularly like¬ 
ly to become an organic feature as the 
supreme governing body. The armed 
forces had long ftivoured a constitutional 
role for themselves in governing the coun- 
tiy. Now that they have the opportunity 
to give it to themselves it is unlikely that 
they will not make sure it stays for all 
forseeable future. 

When asked about his new responsi¬ 
bilities, Gen. Musharraf remarked that it 
was “nice to be in diaige”. This candour 
was amusing. ItiCan also be omiqous. ■ 

AfomerEdIttre/ThifrcmdttPfittaiiJTbe 

ta3aaajiTmm,AzaSkUifiikcvreiitfyJ»int 

DirnttreftheHkmaiiRi^Cmmisttmi^ 

PakutM. 
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I COVER STORY 


The coup and the Indian 
nuclear theology 


Who controlled the nuclear button in Pokiston os the coup was under way? An assessment of 
the implications of the coup vis-o-vis nucleor weoponisation. 


T. JAYARAMAN 

T he interest that the internationaJ 
media have evinced in the coup in 
Pakistan is undoubtedly in part owing to 
the iact that it involved the spectacle of a 
military takeover in an era when such 
political transitions have become some- 
* what passe. In the post-Cold War years, 
the ruling classes in most other nations 
have discovered far more effective and 
superficially democratic means to contain 
dissent or manage internal crises. Bur the 
other major reason for the interest 
undoubtedly stem from the serious con¬ 
cern that is generated by polifical insta¬ 
bility in any state which has 
nuclear-weapons capability. Who con¬ 
trols the nuclear button at a time when the 
normal chain of political and military 
authority of a state is actively disrupted is 
a question of more than passing interest 
to most governments and international 
public opinion. 

But, curiously, in India the question 
of the nuclear dimensions of the coup in 
Pakistan has not yet triggered a debate on 
the dangers posed by nuclear weaponisa- 
tion when there is endemic political insta¬ 
bility in at least one of the nuclear-armed 
states of South Asia. The Indian media 
have been flooded with self-congratulato- 
ly commentaiy on the swearing-in of a 
democratically elected government in 
India at the same time that the coup got 
underway in Pakistan; little attention has 
been paid to the coup’s implications for 
the nuclear issue and the evolution of an 
Indian nuclear doctrine. 

The faa that India’s leading nuclear 
theologians have maintained a studied 
silence on this issue should, however, be 
entirely unsurprising to those who have 
read the recendy raeased draft Indian 
Nuclear Doctrine (dINO). The crux of 
the matter is that events such,as the coup 
in Pakistan deal a body blow to some of 


the fundamental assumptions of the 
nuclear doctrine enunciated by the high 
priests of Indian nuclear weaponisation. 

As is evident from even a cursory analy¬ 
sis of the dIND, India’s nuclear weaponisa¬ 
tion programme is Pakistan- and 
China-specific. In this context, a key 
assumption of the dIND is that peace and 
security in South Asia can be ensured by the 
possession of nuclear weapons that act as a 
deterrent. In other words, it is the balance 
of terror between India and Pakistan, when 
both nations are nuclear-weaponised, that 
will guarantee peace and stability. The 
dIND says as much, with its entirely uno¬ 
riginal invocation of the basic principles of 
deterrence theory. To be sure, the docu¬ 
ment does not refer to Pakistan direaly but 
the implications vu-a-vis that nation are 
obvious. The question that is important for 
any objeaive analysis is whether the 
assumptions of deterrence theory will hold 
when there is deep political instability in one 
of the states that is a player in the game. 

The Achilles heel of deterrence theo¬ 
ry, the hyperrationality of which often 
makes it beguilingly acceptable to many, 
is the fact that it presupposes that one’s 
opponent will read one’s actions and 
events in the realm of nuclear weapons in 
the manner that one intends the opponent 
to. The second problem is that the actual 
operationalisation of deterrence, when 
nuclear weapons are really deployed, leads 
inevitably to situations where the com¬ 
mand and control of nuclear weapons is 
compromised and the dangers of acciden¬ 
tal or unauthorised launch become very 
high. Deterrence theory presupposes per- 
fea command and control since its stated 
aim is to prevent a nuclear exchange. But 
the danger of deterrence is that such a level 
of command and control is never achieved 
in practice - as the experience of even the 
most advanced nuclear weapons powers 
has always shown. 

W HO controlled the nuclear button 
in Pakistan while the coup was 


under way? Who had the authority to 
launch nuclear weapons when Nawaz 
Sharif was attempting to prevent Gen. 
Pervez Musharraf from returning to 
Pakistan? Would it have been the orders 
of the Prime Minister or the orders of the 
Chief of the Army Staff that would have 
prevailed with the individuals who physi¬ 
cally controlled the arming, the launchii^ 
and the delivery of nuclear weapons? What 
are the political inclinations of these indi¬ 
viduals, and would they have been sus¬ 
ceptible to the enticements of fringe 
extremist political elements in a short peri¬ 
od of extreme instability during a forced 
political transition? Obviously, India’s 
nuclear hawks have no clear answers to 
these questions. But in a nuclear-armed 
environment, the security - indeed, the 
very lives - of millions of Indians hangs 
on precise answers to these questions, now 
and in the future. 

Undoubtedly, the nuclear theologians 
will attempt to dismiss these questions as 
unduly alarmist in the current context. It 
certainly appears that currently in 
Pakistan it is the Army that has physical 
control of the weapons. But according to 
reports in the Pakistani media, quoted by 
The Times of India (August 22,1999) for 
instance, the political authority to launch 
nuclear weapons was to rest with the Prime 
Minister, while the Chief of the Army 
Staff was to be the strategic commander. 
In the event of a conflict between the polit¬ 
ical authority and the military, whose will 
would prevail and how would that affect 
the control of nuclear weapons? Did 
Pakistan have a mechanism in place 
whereby the strategic commander could 
not override the political authority or vice 
versdi Hardly likely, considering the tech¬ 
nical difficulties involved in Pakistan 
acquiring such a capability and given the 
internal political constraints. It is also true 
that the armed forces were solidly behind 
Gen. Musharraf in the current coup and 
were hardly disposed to listen to Nawaz 
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Sharif. Gen. Musharraf 
also moved rather rapid* 
ly to assure the world 
that his regime would 
exercise nuclear 

restraint. But is it guar¬ 
anteed that such a situa¬ 
tion would always 
obtain even in the 
future? 

It IS obvious that 
command and control of 
Pakistan’s nuclear 
weapons will always be a 
chancy affair. The com¬ 
promising of command 
and control will always be 
a possibility that cannot 
be excluded. Indeed, in 
more extreme crises, a 
split in the Army would 
render the situation even more dangerous. 
If as was the case with even the current 
coup, pan of the internal conflict was pre¬ 
cisely on the question of how to deal with 
Pakistan’s disputes with India, svho controls 
the weapons becomes a matter of great con¬ 
cern. Cm an endemically politically unsta¬ 
ble state, as Pakistan has been for the last 
few decades, endure the pressures of a crisis 
of the proportions of the Cuban missile cri¬ 
sis, scaled down no doubt to subcontinen- 
tal dimensions, without its command and 
control giving way? The inescapable con¬ 
clusion is that the lives of millions of Indians 
are only as secure as the weakest link in the 
Pakistani chain of command for its nuclear 
weapons. Only in the fevered imaginarion 
of India’s Strangeloves, dedicated to the 
pursuit of nuclear weapons, could this be 
construed as security. 

T he oft-repeated claim that India’s 
command and control will be more 
secure because of the civilian control of 
nuclear weapons cannot also be taken at 
face value, even if it soothes various rep¬ 
resentatives of Track II diplomacy from 
the United States. Apart from being an 
insult to India’s arm^ forces, this argu¬ 
ment suppresses the fact that the most 
vociferous and hawkish pressures in favour 
of India’s nuclear weaponisation have 
always come from its civilian seaor. The 
blithe disregard of strategic realities in 
South Asia by the pro-weaponisation 
lobby, whether in government or outside, 
is undoul^edly partly due to the virtual 
exclusion of the Indian armed forces from 
both d e flnal decision-making loop as 
well asit le long internal debate that 1^ to 
the nw 'ar tests and the handling of the 
afTerta|th. And even if ultimate political 
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post-Pokhran and 
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remains the 
acceptance of 
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oft-repeated offer 
to consider the 
non^eployment of 
nuclear weapons in 
the subcontinent. 


authority rests with the 
Prime Minister, it makes 
command and control 
no more secure if the 
physical control of 
nuclear weapons lay 
with men in civilian 
clothing rather than 
those in the varied uni¬ 
forms of the defence 
forces. 

But even more dis¬ 
turbing considerations 
emerge if one tries to 
analyse more carefully the 
business-as-usual atti¬ 
tude of the nuclear hawks 
in India towards the 
implications of the coup 
in Pakistan. This attitude 
in fact has its genesis in 
the manner in which the Kargil conflict, a 
classic case of the damage done to India’s 
security by Pokhran-II, was ultimately 
brought to an end. In Kargil, India’s chest¬ 
nuts were pulled out of the fire partly by the 
intervention of the U.S. As Pakistan, hop¬ 
ing for international intervention, pro¬ 
longed rhe conflict beyond the time period 
that intelligent political and strat^c con¬ 
siderations would have indicated, it was the 
pressure brought to bear by the U.S. that 
eventually led to a Pakistani withdrawal. 
This happened at a time when clearly the 
Indian government foresaw a long-drawn- 
out conflict, with high losses in terms of men 
and material, to regain final control of the 
territory occupied by the Pakistani intrud¬ 
ers, Clearly it was also international pressure 
that prevented Pakistan from explicidy 
bringing the nuclear faaor into play even 
though threatening noises did emerge from 
some quarters. 

It is the self-deluding and mistaken 
reading of these events as a triumph of 
Indian diplomacy and strategy, in utilising 
the U.S. to contain Pakistan in the Kargil 
conflict and force its withdrawal, that has 
partly emboldened the nuclear hawks in 
India to produce the aggressive dIND, 
unmindful of its destabilising effects in the 
subcontinent. One of the key underlying 
assumptions of the doctrine is that the five 
permanent members of the United Nations 
Security Council (P-5) would automatical¬ 
ly intervene if Pakistan attempts to raise the 
nuclear threat in the subcontinent. The 
gamble is that deterrence will vrork partly 
because the international community vtill 
not countenance any destabilisation of 
deterrence by P^tistan. And this is also the 
reason whythe nuclear hawks view the coup 
witii relative unconcern, dcpentkng on the 


U.S. to intervene to ensure rfiat Pakistan 
continued to exercise nuclear restraint. 
What if the intervention of the P-5 does not 
work or that they are unable to mtervene 
decisively on some occasion in the future. 
These are, of course, questions that only 
‘naive’ anti-nuclear weapons campaigners 
would ask. 

It is clearly this view that finds its echo 
in an editorial in The Times of India 
(October 21) calling upon the “interna¬ 
tional community, and particularly the 
U.S.”, ro “emphasise to the Pakistani mil¬ 
itary what the consequences of any nuclear 
adventurism are likely'to be.” The edito¬ 
rial smugly concludes: “It is to cover con¬ 
tingencies of this type that the Indian 
nuclear doarine authored by the National 
Security Advisory Board talks of‘punitive 
unacceptable retaliation’ in case of a 
nuclear first strike on India.” 
Undoubtedly P-5 intervention against the 
offender and an Indian second strike 
would bring considerable cheer to the 
ghosts of those Indians who would have 
been vapourised by a first strike. 

The fact that this strategy, even in the 
short term, would require the offering of 
substantial quid pro quo measures to the 
U.S., or that it opens the door to worrisome 
possibilities such as international interven¬ 
tion on the Kashmir question, has been lost 
sight of in the blind pursuit of nuclear 
weaponisation. That this attitude is at least 
partly official is evident from the alacrity 
with which the newly-elected government 
has resumed its dialogue with the U.S. on 
a broad range of issues that have been left 
somewhat unspecified but appear definite¬ 
ly to include India-Pakistan relations. 
Indeed, it is National Security Adviser 
Brajesh Mishra who is the first representa¬ 
tive to visit Washington. 

It certainly appears unlikely that the 
serious problems that beset India-Pakistan 
relations can be settled in the short term. 
There is a huge gap that divides the two 
nations that it seems will be difficult to 
bridge without considerable patience and 
intense and prolonged effort. And 
undoubtedly the continued instability of 
democracy in Pakistan complicates the 
picture. But introducing nuclear weapons 
into the subcontinent or the produaion 
of aggressive nuclear doctrines based on 
the fidse assumptions of nuclear deter¬ 
rence theoiy seems hardly the way to go 
about securin^peace. 'Ilte correct first 
Indian response to its troubled nei^bour, 
post-Pokhran and post-Chagai, remains 
the acceptance of Pakistan’s oft-repeated 
oflfer to consider the non-deployment of 
nuclear weapons in the subcontinent ■ 
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I THE BOFORS CASE 


Into Act Five 


The Central Bureau of Investigation files its first charge-sheet in the Bofors howitzer deal case, 
which is now set for trial. 


SOKUMAR MURALIDHARAN 

in New Delhi 


I T has fallen to the lot of the Central 
Bureau of Investigation (CBI) to 
debunk one of India’s most sacred politi¬ 
cal icons, whose residual aura provides all 
the legitimacy that the Leader of the 
Opposition in the Lok Sabha today pos¬ 
sesses. The sensitivities connected to the 
Bofors pay-offs scandal being so acute, any 
decisive movement forward in the official 
investigation would inevitably be con¬ 
strued as politically motivated, irrespec¬ 
tive of its specific content and purpo.se. 
Prudence demanded that the CBI should, 
for this reason, go through a rather pro¬ 
longed period of cooling offbefore the first 
charge-sheet in the case was filed. The 
work of preparing the first set of indict¬ 
ments had begun immediately after sanc¬ 
tion to prosecute the public servants 
implicated in the scandal was received 
from appropriate quarters in April. But 
the intervening genet al elections com¬ 
pelled the CBI to wait, since any action 
taken during an intensely fought political 
campaign could have easily been inter¬ 
preted as being panisan in its motivations. 

The charge-sheet that was filed before 
Ajit Bharihoke, Special Jud« for CBI 
cases, on October 22 is closely modelled 
in its essence on the report that the agency 


had submitted to its administrative 
Ministry in May 1997. The then CBI 
Director, Joginder Singh, had insisted in 
Februaiy that year - as he took delivery of 
the first set of secret bank documents 
released through the Swiss judicial system 
- that his investigations would be com- 
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pleted by the end of April. He missed the 
self-imposed deadline by a few days, but 
that can hardly be considered a serious 
deficiency in an investigative process that 
has often been dragged out for the most 
unsavoury of reasons. CBI officials inti¬ 
mately connected to the investigation 
today acknowledge the debt they owe to 
the brief period of autonomy the agency 
enjoyed under Joginder Singh, during the 
tenure of Prime Minister H.D. Deve 
Gowda. 

For no evident reason, the mandato¬ 
ry sanction required for the prosecution 
of public servants was delayed till April 
this year and finally granted only selec¬ 
tively. Sanction was sought for the indict¬ 
ment of three individuals who had been 
public servants when the putative offences 
were committed - S.K. Bhatnagar, 
Defence Secretary in the Rajiv Gandhi 
Government, G.K. Arora, Principal 
Secretary in the Prime Minister’s Office 
during the same period, and Madhavsinh 
Solanlu, Minister for External Affairs in 
the P.V. Narasimha Rao Government. In 
the case of Bhatnagar and Solanki, sanc¬ 
tion was granted in April by the appro¬ 
priate authorities. The case of Arora 
remains indeterminate, according to CBI 
sources - neither has sanction been grant¬ 
ed, nor has it been explicitly denied. 

In the professional assessment of CBI 
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investigators, Arora’s indictment is not 
really essential to ensuring the integrity of 
their case. And Solanki’s alleged offence, 
though serious, is of a different nature. He 
stepped into the fray when the judicial 
process in Switzerland was already well 
advanced and sought rather maladroitly to 
divert It off course by passing an anony¬ 
mous note to his counterpart in that coun¬ 
try. This makes him a party to the criminal 
conspiracy in its later phases. It is learnt 
that his indictment is imminent. He does 
not feature in the charge-sheet now filed, 
since this pertains to the earlier phases of 
the scandal. 

P erceptive observers and chroni¬ 
clers of the howitzer deal have analyt¬ 
ically sought to interpret it in terms of four 
stages, each characterised by a specific 
mode of action. The first relates to the 
decision-making process on the choice of 
howitzer guns for the Indian Army. The 
second comprises the arrangements made 
for rhe receipt of illicit pay-ofls from the 
Swedish arms vendor. The third is the offi¬ 
cial cover-up and crisis management effort 
by a small group in the Prime Minister’s 
Office. The fourth is the journalistic 
expose and the CBI’s criminal investiga¬ 
tions, which were assisted by the Swiss 
Federal Police and the judiciary in both 
India and Switzerland. 

In terms of this conceptualisation, 
Arora and Bhatnagar were deeply impli¬ 
cated in the first three phases of the scan¬ 
dal, though their specific roles would be 
simply incomprehensible if the guiding 
hand of Rajiv Gandhi were not reckoned 
with. It is not ill-will or political partisan¬ 
ship that impels the CBI to name Rajiv 
Gandhi as one of the accused in the 
charge-sheet, but the undeniable require¬ 
ment of logical and legal completeness. As 
Joginder Singh aptly put it shortly after his 
investigation report was completed in 
May 1997, Bofors without Rajiv Gandhi 
would be like Hamlet without the Prince 
of Denmark. 

Expectedly, the Congressfl) has 
responded with unconcealed fury to the 
charge-sheet. There was no evidence 
implicating Rajiv Gandhi in the scandal, 
claimed Congress(I) spokesman Kapil 
Sibal, shordy after briefing the party's 
highest executive body, the Congress 
Working Committee, on the legal back¬ 
ground and implications of the CBI’s 
move. Even the supposed proximity 
between tl^ Rajiv Gandhi family and 
Ottavio Qqfelrocchi, the Italian business¬ 
man whom^ for long resident in India, 
is far fitpiypcing an established fact, he 



CBI Director R.K. Raghavan. 

claimed. More ominously, a statement 
issued by the Congress(l) headquarters 
denounced the charge-sheet as an effort at 
“vilifying and maligning the late Rajiv 
Gandhi” - an action that would not be 
tolerated by “millions of Congressmen 
and women”. 

The emotive appeal fails to carry cred¬ 
ibility since the legal evidence that has 
been marshalled by the CBI is unambigu¬ 
ous. Quattrocchi is known to have 
elbowed his way into the howitzer con¬ 
tract in November 1985, in the guise of a 
shadowy company called A.E. Services. 
To all appearances, this company had no 
previous existence, for less any knowledge 
of the armaments business. But for a con¬ 
cern with such obvious limitations, it was 
willing to take on onerous responsibilities. 
Its agreement with Bofors promised to 
deliver the howitzer contract signed and 
sealed to the Swedish firm before April 1, 
1986. Failing this, its entitlement to an 
agreed percentage of the contract value 
would be rendered void. 

A.E. Services’ sense of self-assurance 
was obviously underwritten by high-level 
connections in the Indian government. 
Between November 1985 and March 
1986, the Indian Army was prevailed 
upon to revise its preference ordering of 
howitzer guns that were on offer. The 
Bofon weapon, which fntured as the sec¬ 
ond preference to a French product until 
November, was catapulted to the premier 
position. And a contract in &vour of the 
Swedish manufacturer was sigqed on 
March 24,1986. 

In March last year, Quattrocchi had 


[ in his quest for legal exculpation played 
1 his last card. Pleading that the CBI’s arrest 
i warrant and the Interpol red-corner alert 
I issued against him amounted to a gross 
infringement of his right to free move¬ 
ment, Quattrocchi petitioned the Delhi 
High Court for remedies. The CBI’s 
counter-affidavit, based in essence on the 
May 1997 investigation report, frontally 
took on this plea, recording in graphic 
detail all the available evidence on the 
Italian businessman’s culpability. 

Crucial in this regard has been the 
deposition before an examining magis¬ 
trate in Geneva by» Myles T. Stott, 
Director of A.E. Services, whose essential 
function was to act as a fiduciary agent in 
the operation of the company’s Swiss 
accounts. According to Stott, the “initial 
approach” for the Bofors-A.E. Services 
agreement “came from Mr. Ottavio 
Quattrocchi”, who he surmised had “a 
consultancy role”. A.E. Services, in turn, 
in Stott’s understanding, was a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Quattrocchi’s firm 
CAV, and acted in the Bofors matter pure¬ 
ly as a “trustee”. 

This reading is corroborated by the 
Swiss bank documents in the CBI’s pos¬ 
session, which show a remittance of just 
over 50 million Swedish kroner (then 
equivalent to over $7.3 million) into A.E. 
Services’ newly opened account at 
Nordfinanz Bank in Zurich on September 
3,1986. A few days later, the bulk of these 
funds was again transferred to an account 
maintained by Colbar Investments Ltd - 
a company registered in Panama - at the 
Union Bank of Switzerland in Geneva. 
Colbar was then controlled by 
Quattrocchi and his wife Maria - both of 
whom were in Swicerland at the time the 
account documents were signed. In July 
1987, the funds in the Colbar account 
were moved to the credit of Wetelsen 
Overseas at the Union Bank of 
Switzerland. After a further transit 
through Guernsey in the British Channel 
Islanift, the monies were lodged in 
Switzerland and Austria. 

Quattrocchi’s entry into the deal and 
his subsequent exertions in shifting vast 
sums of money through a tortuous course 
of secret bank accounts would be incom¬ 
prehensible if cognisance were not taken 
of hU proximity to the Rajiv Gandhi fam¬ 
ily. The CBI’s averments in the Delhi High 
Court record th^t “the fiunilies of the then 
Prime Minister of India and Mr. Ottavio 
Quattrocchi were on vciy intimate terms 
and they used to meet ftequendy.” Certain 
family {diotographs collected during the 
investigation, the CBI fiuther claimed, 
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bore testimony to this proximity. 

T he first hearing of the Borors case is 
scheduled for November 3i when the 
coun will be requested to take cognisance 
of the charges and issue summons to all 
^ ^|he accused. It is learnt that the CBI has 
secured assurances of cooperation from 
Myles Stott, an Englishman who often 
takes up fiduciary management responsi¬ 
bilities on the basis of the impeccable rep¬ 
utation he enjoys. The CBI could also 
consider summoning a senior Delhi-based 
lawyer, who was instrumental in recruit¬ 
ing Stott’s services for the Bofors deal. The 
diary of Martin Ardbo, president of the 
Sw^ish armaments manufacturer all 
through that stormy period, bears a few 
enigmatic references to a certain “Gandhi 
Truste lawyer” he was sporadically in 
touch with during the crisis management 
phase. It seems a reasonable surmise from 
the CBI’s point of view that this could be 
the same lawyer who brought Stott into 
the deal as trustee for the A.E. Services 
funds. 

Of the five accused in the October 22 
charge-sheet, three arc in relatively safe 
havens overseas. Quattrotchi fled the 
country and has been resident in Malaysia 
since he was identified in July 1993 as one 
among seven individuals who had filed 
appeals in the Swiss Federal Cotfrt against 
a lower judicial order transferring key 
bank documents to the CBI. W.N. 
(“Win”) Chadha took flight in 1988, even 
before Rajiv Gandhi was ousted from 
power. As a long-serving agent for Bofors 
in India, Chadha had reason to feel done 
out of a fair share of the pickings from the 
deal on account of Quattrocchi’s late 
entry. His early retreat from the arena was 
a recognition that he was badly exposed 
both by virtue of his long association with 
the arms manufreturer and his relative 
remoteness from the centres of political 
power. From his sanctuary in Dubai, he 
has repeatedly indicated his willingness to 
submit to CBI interrogation. But the 
Indian investigators have been equally 
insistent that they will not conduct any 
part of their inquiries on foreign soil. 

Martin Artibo remains a resident of 
Sweden and could benefit from the 1^ 
immunity conferred by the statute of lim¬ 
itations. CBI officials are not very clear 
about the pertinent legal provisions and 
are working on the premise that they will 
deal with any such encumbrance when it 
' crops up. 

Among the witnesses who could be 
summoned in the hearings is Arun Singh, 
who was Minister of State forJDefence in 
the Rajiv Gandhi regime and a close con- 
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fidant of the then Prime Minister. He and 
General K. Sundarji, then Chief of the 
Army Staff, are known to have repeatedly 
affirmed that the threat of cancelling the 
Bofors deal would quickly bring the recal¬ 
citrant arms manufacturer around to nam¬ 
ing the beneficiaries of the illicit pay-offs. 
On every occasion, this seemingly reason¬ 
able position was thwarted by Defence 
Secretary Bhatnagar, obviously on the 
instructions of Rajiv Gandhi. 

Viewing the matter from the other 
side, B.M. Oza, who was India’s 
Ambassador to Sweden during that 
stormy period, has recorded how he had 
gone out of his way to issue visas fc. a 
group of Bofors officials to visit India early 
in 1987, to depose before an inquiry into 
bribery allegations, ^ain, the effort at 
uncovering the truth behind the bur¬ 
geoning scandal was scuttled by a direct 
intervention from the office of the Prime 
Minister. Oza too figures as an important 
witness in the case. 

Frontline Editor N. Ram is anorhei 
witness listed by the CBI; the series of arti¬ 
cles that he ran in The Hindu between 
1988 and 1989, laid open the sordid inner 
workings of the nexus between interna¬ 
tional arms merchants and politics. Ram 
has been closely tracking the official inves¬ 
tigation since it was launched by the CBI 
under the directorship of Rajendra 
Shekhar in 1990. His inputs and expertise 
were extensively utilised by the agency 
when Joginder Singh was its Director. 

O CTOBER 22 could be justifiably 
viewed as the inauguration of Act 


g Five in the Bofors drama. A relatively 
I minor theme - perhaps Scene Two in Act 
I Five - will commence when the indict- 
' ment is served on Madhavsinh Solanki for 
his effort to defeat the process of the law 
through an anonymous note of dubious 
provenance. But another major Act could 
commence when the Swiss judiciary final¬ 
ly disposes of a batch of appeals pending 
before it, relating to another set of bank 
accounts where the Bofors pay-offs were 
lodged. 

It IS known that the appellants in this 
case are the Hinduja brothers - 
Gopichand and Srichand - enormously 
influential businessmen of Indian origin, 
settled in London. They were identifira as 
interested parties in the Bofors scandal as 
far back as July 1993, when the Swiss 
Ministry of Justice released the names of 
the individuals who were contesting the 
order transferring the Bofors documents 
to the CBI. But unlike Quattrocchi who 
seemingly had exhausted all his legal 
options by then, the Hindujas managed 
to take the matter further up in appeal. 
From the examining Magistrate’s Court, 
they took it up to the Cantonal Court. 
Losing the case there, they appealed to the 
Fedeial Court. Again having suffered a 
mortifying defeat, they are learnt to have 
taken their plea to the Federal Councillor 
- a higher judicial official whose jurisdic¬ 
tion IS invoked only in the rarest of cases. 
The CBI IS confident that the Hindujas 
will win no sustenance from this quarter. 
But being unsure of the time-frame 
involved, it has decided to proceed with 
one round of indictments and file addi- 
nonal charge-sheets when further evi¬ 
dence becomes available. 

Indian politics may have plumbed 
fresh depths since Bofors exploded on the 
scene as a powerful metaphor for corrup¬ 
tion in public life. But the Swedish arms 
manufacturer’s name - since effaced on 
account of a scries of corporate takeovers 
and supplanted by the relatively untaint¬ 
ed appellation of Celsius - continues to 
evoke deep resonances. Above all, Bofors 
is about the democratic principle of 
accountability. It is about a democratical¬ 
ly elected leader squandering an enormous 
fond of public goodwill through sheer 
arrogance of power, trampling upon every 
process of accountability and subverting 
institutions in his effort to evade respon¬ 
sibility. 

L’affaire Bofors still remains far from 
its final consummation. But the mere fact 
that it has been committed to trial repre¬ 
sents a much needed affirmation of the 
resilience of the rule of law in India. ■ 
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■ GOVERNMENT 


A balancing act 

Among the severol factors that influenced the constitution of a 
70-member Ministry at the Centre, the most important one is the 
need to strike a balance between regional representation and 
political aspirations within the ruling coolition. 


V. VENKATESAN 

in New Delhi 


T he swearing in of Erime Minister 
Aral Behari Vajpayee and 69 mem¬ 
bers of his Council of Ministers by 
President K.R. Narayanan on October 13 
at Rashtrapati Bhavan stretched into near¬ 
ly three weary hours. Despite the weari¬ 
ness, however, for senior leaders of the 
ruling coalition, the day marked the cel¬ 
ebration of a successful democratic exer¬ 
cise, especially, as some of them pointed 
out, in the light of the fact that in neigh¬ 
bouring Pakistan, a military coup had 
replaced a democratically elected govern¬ 
ment the previous day. 

The Prime Minister’s advisers 
appeared to have more faith in numerol¬ 
ogy than in the arithmetic of the 13th Lok 
Sabha in the matter of ensuring 
Vajpayee's longevity m office. Even 
though it was believed that the number 
13 had proved unlucky for Vajpayee dur¬ 


ing his earlier tenures - his first term in 
office lasted 13 days, his second lasted 13 
months - he chose October 13 for the 
swearing-in ceremony since his close aides 
assured him that 13 would prove lucky for 
him this time. 

Leaders of the National Democratic 
Alliance (NDA) met the President on 
October 11 and apprised him of 
Vajpayee’s election as the leader of the 
alliance. They informed him that the 
alliance’s own strength in the House of 
543 was 275 and that since the Telugu 
Desam Party (the TDP is not a con¬ 
stituent of the NDA) had conveyed its 
decision to support Vajpayee, its 29 mem¬ 
bers should also be taken into considera¬ 
tion while determining the parliamentary 
support for Vajpayee. The President, after 
ensuring himself that Vajpayee would 
command majority support in the Lok 
Sabha, appointed him Prime Minister and 
invited him to recommend the names of 
other Ministers. 

The NDA’s 275 members come from 
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both pre- and post-poll allies of the 
Bharatiya Janata Party. Its pre-poll con¬ 
stituents are: BJP (182 seats in the Lok 
Sabha), Biju Janata Dal (10), Dravida 
MunnetraKazhagam (12), Marumalarchi 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (4), MGR 
Anna Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (1), 
Pattali Makkal Katchi (5), Indian 
National Lok Dal (5), JanaraDal (United) 
(20), Trinamul Congress (8), Shiromani 
Akali Dal (2), Shiv Sena (15), Loktantrik 
Congress (2), Himachal Vikas Congress 
(1), and one independent, Maneka 
Gandhi. The post-poll constituents are: 
National Conference (4), Manipur State 
Congress Party (1), Sikkim Democratic 
Front (1) and Mizo National From (1). 
Two of the BJP’s pre-poll allies, the 
Tamizhaga Rajiv Congress and the 
Jantantrik Bahujan Samaj Parry, failed to 
win any seats. 

F or Vajpayee, putting together a 
viable governing formation was no 
easy task. The TDP, with which the BJP 
had seat adjustments in Andhra Pradesh, 
decided to support the NDA government 
from the outside. This turned out to be a 
blessing in disguise for Vajpayee, who was 
already under pressure from his own party 
as well as its allies in the matter of minis¬ 
terial berths. He made no attempt to per¬ 
suade the TDP to reconsider its decision 
although many of its 29 MPs did have 
ministerial ambitions. Being the second 
largest party iB the ruling coalition, the 
TDP would have had to be allotted 
important portfolios. 

VfJien asked to comment oaAesaei^ 
his Ministiy, Vajpayee nuintaitied thft J$. 






/^Ipayae with his Council of Ministers outside Rashtrapati Bhavan. 


was not ht^; he said that he had consti- 
tuteda70-memberMinistry because he was 
prompted by the compulsions of coalition 
government and because he wanted to give 
representation to as many of his coalition 
partnen and as many regions of the coun- 
tiy as possible. The BJP’s coalitio» partners 
have increased in number from 13 in the 
previous Lok Sabha to 18 now (including 
Maneka Gandhi). Home Minister LK. 
Advani defended the size of the Ministry by 
saying that it conformed to the ceiling rec¬ 
ommended by the Administrative Reforms 
Commission. Way back in the 1960s, the 
ARC had recommended that the size of the 
Union Council of Ministers not exceed 11 
per cent of the combined strength of the 
two Houses of Parliament, which is 793. 

Vajpayee went about his task of min¬ 
istry formation in a confident manner 
since he believed that his 30-plus majori¬ 
ty in the Lok Sabha would discourage any 
recalcitrant ally from challenging him. He 
sought the allies’ views on who should be 
included in the Cabinet but told them to 
accept whatever was offered to them final¬ 
ly. During the run-up to the ministry for¬ 
mation, leaders of the BJP and its allies 
told the media that it was the Prime 
Minister’s prerogative to choose the 
Ministen and char they would accept 
whatever was offered to them. However, 

some of diem did canvass for particular 

portfolios. 

Vajpayee, who initially planned to 
start with a SO-member Ministry, was 
subsequently forced to increase the size. 

Under the guise of ensurii^ lepresen' 


tation to all regions and classes, the BJP 
Itself sought berths for several of its veter¬ 
an leaders, including O. Rajagopai and 
Bangaru Laxman, both of whom lost the 
Lok Sabha elections. Vajpayee was forced 
to make an exception to the norm that 
those who lost the elections should not be 
inducted into the Ministry. Both 
Rajs^opal and Bangaru Laxman are mem¬ 
bers of the Rajya Sabha and thus they 
qualify for appointment as Ministers. 
They were inducted as Ministers of State. 

However, Sushma Swaraj, formerly 
Delhi Chief Minister, Union Minister 
and party spokesperson, failed to make it 
to the Cabinet. Sushma Swaraj lost to 
Congress(I) president Sonia Gandhi m 
Beliary. The BJP did not find it necessary 
to treat her defeat as an exception, as it did 
in the case of Rajagopai and Bangaru 
Laxman. Sushma Swaraj had apparently 
been told by the party leadership that if 
she lost in Beliary, she would be consid¬ 
ered for a Rajya Sabha seat. However, she 
is now being considered for a senior parry 
post. Although an obviously aggrieved 
Sushma Swaraj was present at the swear¬ 
ing-in ceremony, her subsequent meeting 
with Ramakrishna Hegde, another dis¬ 
gruntled leader, has raised questions 
about her future plans. 

Arun Jaitley, the BJP’s spokesperson 

during the recent elections, has been 

inducted as Minister of State with inde¬ 
pendent charge althou^ he is not a mem¬ 
ber of either House. The elevation of 
Jaitley, who hails from Delhi, is attributed 
to the foct that he played a crucial role in 


the party’s victory. He is rated highly 
within the party. (Jaitley will, in all prob¬ 
ability, be elected to the Rajya Sabha with¬ 
in the next six months.) 

Surprisingly, only one of the seven BJP 
MPs from Delhi, Jagmohan, has made it to 
the Cabinet. This has caused consternation 
since the BJP’s victory in all the seven seats 
in Delhi was impressive. Indeed, even on 
Oaober 10, former ChiefMinisterofDclhi 
Sahib Singh Verma claimed that he was a 
“sure” entrant into the Ministry. Vajpayee’s 
decision to keep him out is attributed to cer¬ 
tain “compulsions”. 

While Sahib Singh Verma and anoth¬ 
er aspirant for a ministerial berth from 
Delhi, V.K. Malhotra, who defeated the 
Congress(I)'s Manmohan Singh, attend¬ 
ed the swearing-in ceremony and gave 
expression to their disappointment, 
Verma’s former rival and veteran leader 
Madan Lai Khurana chose to stay away. 
Khurana held a Cabinet berth in 
Vajpayee’s Ministry after the 1998 elec¬ 
tions, but resigned after the BJP’s rout in 
the November 1998 Assembly elections 
in Delhi. Vajpayee chose to retain 
Jagmohan despite media reports that he 
was unhappy with Jagmohan's style of 
functioning during his earlier tenure, as 
Communications Minister. Apparendy, 
Vajpayee’s decision to retain him and 
drop Rashtriya Swayamsevak San^ 
baiters such as Khurana and Silcanaer 
Bakht was a result of ptessuie from the 
RSS. (It IS rumoured 

whose term in the Rajya Sabha is likely to 
end shortly, may be offered a gubernato- 
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rial posting.) The exclusion ofBakht, the 
only Muslim Minister in Vajpayee’s pre¬ 
vious Cabinet, however, has led to mis- 
giviiigs. Significantly, he neither attended 
the swearing-in ceremony nor spoke to 
the media about the issue. 

T he big surprise, however, was the 
exclusion of Ramakrishna Hegde, 
senior Janata Dal (United) leader and for¬ 
mer Commerce Minister. TheJ.D.(U) won 
three scats from Karnataka. Only one of the 
three winners, V. Srinivas Prasad, who 
belongs to the Ht^de group, was inducted 
into the Ministry, as a Minister of State. 
Hegde’s name was in the list of probables 
drawn up by the Prime Minister’s Office 
(PMO) initially. However, Hegde’s detrac¬ 
tors in the ruling alliance appear to have 
ganged up against him and forced the Prime 
Minister to drop him. The BJP’s Karnataka 
unit had not t^n kindly to Hegde’s suc¬ 
cess inenabling the entry oftheJ.D.(U) into 
the NDA, which forced the former into a 
losing combination in the State. This cost 
the BJP dearly in Karnataka as seen from 
the results of both the lok Sabha and 
Assembly elections. Although the BJP’s 
Karnataka unit oppo.sed any understanding 
with theJD(U), Advani, who initially stood 
by the State unit, gave in to pressure from 
Hedge and Defence Minister Ceorge 
Fernandes. It appears that while the BJP was 
thankful to the J.D.(U) in Bihar for help¬ 
ing it win more seats, it was in search of 
scapegoats for its debacle in Karnataka. 
Hegde was an obvious choice. 

An angry Hegde alleged that Fernandes 
had not consulted him before forwarding 
to the Prime Minister the list of party nom¬ 
inees for ministerial berths. “It is not the 
question of my non-inclusion 1 protest 
against, but the way I was treated. That is 
what has hurt my followers,” he told 
Frontline, He claimed that he would have 
gladly abided by the Prime Minister’s deci¬ 
sion if he had been consulted while finalis¬ 
ing the list of the Ministers. “Neither the 
Prime Minister nor Fernandes has contact¬ 
ed me so hs" he said, when asked whether 
they had sought to assuage his feelings. 
He^e, however, reiterated his support to 
the Prime Minister and said that he would 
not destabilise the Government, According 
to Hedge, Srinivas Prasad refused to accept 
Vajpayee’s offer. "He did not want to gp to 
the swearing-in ceremony,” said Hegde. “It 
was I who persuaded him to go, as othcr- 
wiseS would send the wrong signals.” 

m ur of the 17 J.D.(U) MPs from 
Bihai- Ram Vilas Paswan, Fernandes, 
Nit^ Kumar and Sharad Yadav - have 
bemb ven Cabinet berths. Another mem¬ 


ber, Digvijay Singh, has been made a 
Minister of State. Yet the J.D.(U) is 
unhappy. Prabhunath Singh, who repre¬ 
sents Maharajganj in Bihar, held a press 
conference and voiced his unhappiness 
over not being included in the Ministry. 
Claiming that the four senior leaders had 
conspired to deny due representation to 
Rajputs, he threatened to cause a split in 
the J.D.(U), even while supporting 
Vajpayee. He was backed by Jai Narain 
Prashad Nishad, another J.D.(U) MP 
from Bihar and who was a Minister in the 
United Front Government. (Prabhunath 
Singh was a dissident leader in the Samata 
Party before it merged with the J.D.(U).) 
He has since met Hegde and made com¬ 
mon cause with him. The J.D.(U) 
Ministers have failed to pacify Hegde and 
Prabhunath Singh. Leaders of the BJP, for 
their part, washed their hands of the 
J.D.(U) muddle, claiming that the Prime 
Minister simply went by the list submit¬ 
ted by the J.D.(U) leader in the Lok 
Sabha, Fernandes. Fernandes, however, 
refused to accept responsibility for the dis¬ 
content and said that Ministry formation 
was the Prime Minister’s prerogative. 

The Vajpayee Ministry has 11 
Ministers from Bihar (five of Cabinet rank 
and six Ministers of State), the highest 
representation for any State. The high 
level of representation given to the 
J.D.(U) in order to pacify its senior lead¬ 
ers has caused tension within and without 
the J.D.(U) in the State where Assembly 
elections are due in six months. Of the 11 
Ministers, six belong to the BJP; only one 
of them has been given Cabinet rank. It 
remains to be seen whether the high rep¬ 
resentation given to Bihar will aid or mar 
the alliance’s prospects in the Assembly 
elections. 

Tamil Nadu is represented by eight 
Ministers, three of whom are of Cabinet 
rank, two are Ministen of State with inde¬ 
pendent charge, and three Ministers of 
State. For the ruling coalition, which has 
as many as six panics of Tamil Nadu, 
which together account fiar 26 MPs, there 
appears to be no option but to recognise 
the important role played by the State in 
making or breaking Union governments. 
The Prime Minister seems to have con¬ 
stituted the entire Ministry in one go 
rather than promise future expansions to 
accommodate other claimants. This has 
seemingly satisfied the MPs from Tamil 
Nadu dthough there is some dissatisfiic- 
tion over the allotment of portfolios (see 
separate story). 

There are two Ministers of Sate rep¬ 
resenting the Muslim community: Sy^ 


Shahnawaz Hussain, the only Muslim 
candidate of the BJP to win in this elec¬ 
tion (he won from Kishanganj in Bihar), 
and Omar Farooq, the N.C. representa¬ 
tive from Srinagar. 

There are eight women in the Jr 
Ministry, including one of Cabinet rank, 
Mamata Bancrjec. 

■\ jTAJPAYEE has more or less succecd- 
V ed in rewarding MPs from States in 
which the NDA fared better this time. 
Party-wise, he has rewarded those with 
more than four MPs in the Lok Sabha. 
Parties that have fe\^r than four seats, 
such as the Himachal Vikas Congress and 
the MGR ADMK, have not been allotted 
ministerial berths. However, one of the 
Rajya Sabha members of the Shiromani 
Akali Dal, which has only two seats, was 
offered a berth. The party declined the 
offer owing to opposition from its senior 
leader Surjit Singh Barnala, thus depriv¬ 
ing Punjab of representation in the 
Ministry. The Manipur State Congress’ ' 
lone MP, Chaoba Singh, has been induct¬ 
ed as Minister of State on the recommen¬ 
dation of Mamata Banerjee. The 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
have been given a fair representation, 
apparently in acknowledgment of these 
sections’ support to the NDA. 

The INLD, led by Haryana Chief 
Minister Om'Prakash Chautala, did not 
evince interest in joining the Union 
Government despite winning five scats. 
Both Chautala and Punjab Chief Minister 
Prakash Singh Badal are critical of the 
recent increase in the price of diesel, 
announced by the Centre. One of the 
BJP’s five MPs from Haryana, I.D. 
Swami, has been made a Minister of State. 
The INLD-BJP alliance won all the 10 
Lok Sabha seats from Haryana, each tak¬ 
ing five. Subhash Maheria, a Jat from 
Rajasthan, who defeated senior 
Congress(I) leader Balram Jakhar in Sikar, 
has been inducted as a Minister of State. 

A part from Vajpayee there are 25 
Cabinet Ministers, seven Ministers of 
State with independent charge, and 37 
Ministers of State. As many as 46 of the 
70 Ministers belong to the BJP: despite 
their sizable presence, its allies have got 
only one-third of the berths. 

The Ministry-making exercise 
appears to have bem undeitaken with a 
view to consolidating the gains made by ' 
the BJP and thereby seeking to expand its 
reach. It remains to be seen whether the 
BJP’s allies will help the party take its 
agenda forward. ■ 
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I GOVERNMENT 


A cautious approach 

The composition and character of the new Council of Ministers reflect the Prime Minister's 
decision to play it safe despite the fact that the National Democratic Alliance enjoys a majority. 


V. VENKATESAN 

T he 1999 elections will be remem¬ 
bered for two things. One, it was the 
first time since Indira Gandhi’s election 
in 1971 that an incumbent Prime 
Minister has been returned to power. 
Second, it was the first instance when Ix)k 
Sabha elections were fought predomi¬ 
nantly on the strength of prime ministe¬ 
rial candidates. 

Although the comfortable majority 
secured by the National Democratic 
Alliance (NDA) has freed Prime Minister 
Atal Behari Vajpayee from pulls and pres¬ 
sures from various quarters as was the case 
during his previous term in oflPice, he does 
not seem to want to take undue risks. The 
composition and character of,his niw 
Ministry, in which he has chosen to retain 
most of the Ministers in his previous 
Ministry, reflect his cautious approach. 
The only obvious risk he took 
was the dropping of his previ¬ 
ous Ministers for Industry and 
Commerce, Sikander Bakht 
and Ramakrishna Hegde 
respectively. This time around. 

Heavy Industries, Public 
Sector Departments and 
Small-Scale Industries have 
been separated from the 
Industry portfolio. The Heavy 
Industries and Public 
Enterprises Ministry has been 
allotted to former Maharashtra 
Chief Minister and Shiv Sena 
Member of Parliament 
Manohar Joshi, a first-time 
Cabinet Minister at the 
Centre. Vasundhara Raje 
Scindia, who was the Minister 
of State in the External Afi^rs 
Ministry in the previous gov¬ 
ernment, has been elevated as 
Minister of State with-inde¬ 
pendent charge of Small-Scale 
Industries. She will also assist 
the Prime Minister in handling 
dte Ministries of Personnel^ 

Public Grievances antf 


Pensions, the Department of Energy and 
the Department of Space. The Industry 
portfolio has been given to Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam (DMK) nominee 
Murasoli Maran. Maran, who also holds 
the Commerce portfolio, will have two 
Ministers of State, Omar Farooq 
Abdullah and Dr. Raman, to assist him. 

Several of the senior Ministers in 
Vajpayee’s previous government have 
retained their portfolios. They are: Home 
Minister L.K. Advani, Human Resource 
Development Minister Murli Manohar 
Joshi, Defence Minister George 
Fernandes, Urban Development Minister 
Jagmohan, Power Minister P.R. 
Kumaramangalam, Textiles Minister 
Ka.shiram Rana, External Affairs Minister 
Jaswant Singh, Finance Minister 
Yashwant Sinha and Minister of State for 
Social Justice and Empowerment with 
independent charge Maneka Gandhi. 

Among the Ministers of State, 


Bandaru Dattatreya (Urban Affairs), 
Debendra Pradhan (Surfece Transport) 
and Babulal Marandi (Environment and 
Forests) have retained their portfolios. 

The Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh 
(RSS) was apparently keen that the 
Defence Ministry be given to a BJP leader, 
preferably Advani. Vajpayee overruled the 
su^estion, perhaps because he felt that 
moving George Fernandes from the 
Defence Ministry at this juncture - in the 
backdrop of India’s victory in the Kargil 
War - would .send out wrong signsus. 
Ministers of Stare have been appointed in 
both the Home and Defence Ministries. 
While there are two Ministers of State for 
"Defence, Hiren Pathak (BJP MP from 
Ahmedabad) and Bachi Singh Rawat (BJP 
MP from Almora, Uttar Pradesh), one 
Minister of State, Vidya Sagar Rao (BJP 
MP from Karim Nagar, Andhra Pradesh), 
has been appointed to the Home 
Ministry. 



SMilor MMtton hKhidlng Odoige FtanandM (Ml) md L.K. Advani have retained the portfolios 
they held in the prarvioue Ministry. 




Both the Tclugu Desatn Party (TDP) 
and the DMK vied for Finance, the most 
coveted portfolio. Although TDP chief 
N. Chandrababu Naidu did not want his 
party to join the Government, he was 
apparently keen on Andhra I’radesh 
Governor and former (iovernor of the 
Reserve Bank of India C ILingarajan get¬ 
ting the portfolio. However, this sugges¬ 
tion was not accepted since business 
hou.ses and various industries associa¬ 
tions. such as the Federation of Indian 
Chamhers of Commerce and Industry 
(FICCI) and the Confederation of Indian 
Industry (CII), apparently told the Prime 
Minister that they were keen on Yashwant 
Sinha continuing as Finance Minister. 
The RSS too backed Sinha. 

The DMK, which initially showed an 
interest in the Finance portfolio going to 
Maran, withdrew when it realised that 
Yashwant Sinha was the favoured choice 
within the coalition. Maran and Tamil 
Nadu Chief Minister M. Karunanidhi 
later pointed out that since the incumbent 
Finance Minister had won from Bihar, he 
was the obvious choice. The DMK appar¬ 
ently believed that Maran would, as com¬ 
pensation for not getting the Finance 
portfolio, be asked to head a high-profile 
Ministry, probably titled Economic 
Affairs. Instead, Maran got a revamped 
Industry and also Commerce 

M. Kannappan of the Marumalarchi 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (MDMK) 
was made Minister of State with inde¬ 
pendent charge of the Non-Conventional 
Energy Sources Ministry, while N.T. 
Shanmugham of the Pattali Makkal 
Katchi (PMK), also a Minister of State 
with independent charge, was entrusted 
with the Health and Family Welfare port¬ 
folio. The DMK’s T.R. Baalu was made 
a Cabinet Minister, in charge of 
Environment and Forests, while A. Raja, 
the party’s youth wing leader, was 
appointed Minister of State for Rural 
Development. 

Petroleum and Natural Gas, a portfo¬ 
lio the DMK wanted for one of its nom¬ 
inees, was given to BJP MP and former 
Minister oft rate Ram Naik, who was ele¬ 
vated to Cabinet rank. E. Ponnuswami of 
the PMK was made a Minister of State 
under Ram Naik, while Ginjee 
Ramachandran of the MDMK a Minister 
of State under Kashiram Rana. Although 
Vajpayee was willing to make Vaiko a 
Cabinet Minister, the latter declined the 
offetju ,dfec hisrjuniors in the party assume 
charg .ia^inisters. 

re is a latent feelir^ among the 
MPs no n Tamil Nadu that the State has 


failed to secure important portfolios. (In 
the previous Government, the All India 
Anna Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam, 
which was then an ally of the BJP, held 
the portfolios of Law, Justice and 
Company Affairs, Banking, Personnel, 
and Surface Transport.) 

Rangarajan Kumaramangalam lost 
the Parliamentary Affairs portfolio to 
Pramod Mahajan. The Information and 
Broadcasting portfolio, which Mahajan 
held in the previous Ministry, was given 
to Arun Jaitley, with independent charge. 
Pramod Mahajan has two Ministers of 
State under him; Shriram Chauhan and 
Faggan Singh Kulaste. Besides, he is assist¬ 
ed by the Biju Janata Dal’s (BJD) Dilip 
Ray (Minister of State for Steel with inde¬ 
pendent charge; he is a Rajya Sabha mem¬ 
ber) and Sanrosh Gangwar (Minister of 
State for Science and Technology). Apart 
from the Parliamentary Affairs Ministry, 
Mahajan has also been allocated Water 
Resources. Bijoya Chakravarty is the 
Minister of State for Water Resources. As 
Information and Broadcasting Minister 
in the previous Vajpayee Government, 
Mahajan was embroiled in a controversy 
over his alleged misuse of government- 
controlled media. Because of his high- 
profile image and his proximity to 
Vajpayee, it was believed that he would 
retain the Information and Broadcasting 
portfolio. Vajpayee’s decision was appar¬ 
ently aimed at clipping his wings. 

Ananth Kumar, who held the Civil 
Aviation portfolio in the previous 
Vajpayee Ministry and has now been 
given Culture, Youth Affairs and Sports, 
is seemingly disappointed. Sharad Yadav 
of the Janata Dal (United) has got Civil 
Aviation. Other jD(U) leaders have also 
been rewarded: Nitish Kumar and Ram 
Vilas Pawan have been given Surface 
Transport and Communications respec¬ 
tively. 

T he Ministry of Steel and Mines has 
been bifurcated. Despite opposition 
to his continuance in the BJD, Dilip Ray 
has managed to become the Minister of 
Sure with independent charge of Steel, 
while BJD president Naveen Patnaik has 
been left with Mines and Minerals. Coal 
was taken away from Ray; Patnaik had to 
give up Steel. 

The allocation of the Railways port¬ 
folio to Mamata Banerjec was not unex¬ 
pected since she had openly asked for it 
when her party, the Trinamul Congress, 
decided to join the previous Vajpayee 
Ministry just before its collapse. She 
shares her responsibilities widi Digvijay 
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Singh of the J.D.(U), who is Minister of 
State for Railways. Another Trinamul 
Congress leader, Ajit Panja, has been 
appointed Minister of State for External 
Afftiirs. 

Manohar Joshi and Suresh Prabhu of 
the Shiv Sena have been given Cabinet 
berths, while Balasahcb Vikhe-Patil, 
another Sena leader, has been made a 
Minister of State. Suresh Prabhu has been 
moved from the Ministry of Environment 
and Forests, which he headed in the pre¬ 
vious government, to the Ministry of 
Chemicals and Fertilizers, which was pre¬ 
viously headed by Surjit Singh Barnala. 
Vikhe-Patil will report to Yashwant Sinha 
in the Finance Ministry. The Shiv Sena 
Ministers did not take charge on October 
14, apparently under instructions from 
their chief, Bal Thackeray, who wanted to 
put pressure on the BJP. The Shiv Sena- 
BJP combine fell 20 seats short of a major¬ 
ity in the Maharashtra Assembly elections. 
The BJP did not evince any interest in the 
alliance staking its claim to form the gov¬ 
ernment before tackling the numbers 
issue, and. this apparently annoyed 
Thackeray. However, following the BjP’s 
decision to go along with the Shiv Sena in 
Mumbai, the Ministers took charge on 
October 15. The Shiv Sena’s spokesper¬ 
son in Mumbai, however, said that his 
party was dissatisfied with the portfolios 
allotted to its nominees. 

There are a number of first-time 
Ministers in the Cabinet. Juel Oram, the 
BJP’s Orissa unit president, has been 
made a Cabinet Minister and put in 
charge of Tribal Affairs, a new Ministry 
carved out of the Social Justice and 
Empowerment Ministry. Oram, who 
belongs to a Scheduled Tribe, has been 
instrumental in mobilising the support of 
the Scheduled Tribes for the BJP in suc¬ 
cessive elections. Sunderlal Patwa, former 
Madhya Pradesh Chief Minister, who 
won from Hoshangabad, has been made 
Minister for Rural Development. Shanta 
Kumar, former Chief Minister of 
Himachal Pradesh, is Minister for 
Consumer Affairs and Public 
Distribution. This is the first time that 
Himachal Pradesh, which has only four 
Lok Sabha seats, has received Cabinet- 
level represenution at the Centre. The 
BJP-HVC alliance won all the four seats 
in the State. Shanta Kumar will be assist¬ 
ed by Minister of State V. Srinivasa 
Prasad, a J.D.(U) member from 
Karnataka. 

The Prime Minister’s Office had 
decided to announce the portfolios on 
October 14^ a day after the Council of 


POLITICS 

A leadership 
consolidation 

Sonia Gandhi's decision to lead the Congress(l) in the Lok Sabha is 
perceived as a move to make her control over the party complete. 

VENKITESH RAMAKRISHNAN 


Ministers was sworn in. However, w^en 
it learnt that the proposed delay had given 
rise to rumours and confiision, it released 
the list on the night of October 13. 

“^/^NCE again the BJP had to give up 
V^the post of the Speaker of the Lok 
Sabha in fevour of a party that is part of 
the coalition but is not part of the gov¬ 
ernment. G.M.C. Balayogi, TDP MP and 
Speaker of the 12th Lok Sabha, was the 
unanimous choice of the ruling coalition 
and the Opposition Congrcss(I). The post 
of Deputy Speaker was likely to go to the 
Congress(I)’s P.M. Sayeed, who held the 
post in the 12th Lok Sabha, following a 
consensus reached among all political par¬ 
ties. The BJP had hoped that in the event 
of the Speaker’s post going to a party that 
is not pan of the government, it would be 
able to win the post of the Deputy Speaker. 
However, when it saw that its allies, par¬ 
ticularly theTrinamul Congress, were not 
in favour of this idea, it resigned itself to 
endorsing Sayeed’s candidature once 
again. 

I NSTEAD of settling down to serious 
business, the newly formed government 
still seems to be obsessed with the issue of 
Sonia Gandhi’s foreign origin. The NDA 
had in its election manifesto prdmised to 
amend the Constitution suitably in order 
to prevent persons of foreign origin from 
occupying high constitutional posts. 
Constitutional amendments need the sup¬ 
port of two-thirds of the members of the 
Lok Sabha. The NDA is, however, way 
behind the two-thirds figure. In order to 
» overcome this hurdle. Law Minister Ram 
Jcthmalani has hinted at an amendment 
to the Citizenship Aa, which can achieve 
the same objective and can be passed with 
a simple majority in the Lok Sabha. 

Similarly, scaions of the NDA have 
suggested that the stability of the new 
Government can be ensured by amending 
the Lok Sabha Business Rules to ensure that 
a motion expressing lack of confidence in 
an incumbent Prime Minister can be 
admitted only if it is accompanied by a con¬ 
structive vote of confidence in an alterna¬ 
tive leader. Both have to be passed 
simultaneously. Otherwise, the incumbent 
Prime Minister will continue in office. The 
NDA manifesto also promised an amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution to ensure a full 
five-year term for the Lok Sabha. 

These are serious issues that can be 
addressed only by evolving a consensus 
across the politick spectrum. It needs to 
be seen how far the new GoveciMnent will 
succeed in its efforts in this r^ird. I 


m New Delhi 

O N October 19, a day before the 13th 
Lok Sabha began its first session, the 
Congress(I) announced that Sonia 
Gandhi would be the Leader of the 
Opposition in the House in addition to 
her being the chairperson of the 
Congress(I) Parliamentary Party (CPP). 
With this, the latest flag-bearer of the 
Nehru-Gandhi family gave out two dis¬ 
tinct political messages. First, she was 
ready to lead her party in the battles in 
the country’s highest legislative body in 
spite of her oft-highlighted lack of expe¬ 
rience in parliamentary practice. Second, 
despite carrying the opprobrium of hav¬ 
ing led the Congress(I) to its worst 
ever electoral performance (of win¬ 
ning only 112 seats in the Lok 
Sabha against the previous strength 
of 141) she was determined to wield 
control over all sections of the party, 
including its parliamentary wing. 

Before the Oaober 19 
announcement there was a su^cs- 
tion in the party that Sonia Gandhi 
confine herself to the role of the 
CPP chairperson, which does not 
involve active participation in day- 
to-day parliamentary proceedings, 
and leave the Lok Sabha leadership 
to a veteran like Narain Dutt 
Tiwari. Advocates of this line point¬ 
ed to the possibility of many con¬ 
tentious issues coming up before 
the new Lok Sabha. These issues, 
they feared, might throw up per¬ 
sonal questions involving Sonia 
Gandhi and her family - such as the 
Bofors howitzer scandal and a bill 
to bat citizens of foreign origi n from 
holding the posts of President, 
Vice-President and Prime Minister 
- and cause embarrassment to her. 
According to them, it would have 
been a different story had the 


Congress(l) come to power and Sonia 
Gandhi led the government. In such a sit¬ 
uation, it was argued, the leader, though 
“inexperienced”, could have faced 
Parliament with the help of many an 
experienced ministerial colleague. 

Evidently, Sonia Gandhi has decided 
to ignore this advice and take the bull by 
the horns. The merit or otherwise of this 
step would be clear only eventually. 
Undoubtedly, her performance will be 
watched and struiinised by her political 
opponents as well as by her own party- 
men. Her style of functioning and her 
dependence on a coterie have come under 
criticism from a number of partymen, 
including Congress(I) Working 
Committee (CWC) members. They fear 
that her functioning as the Leader of the 
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Opposiiion will expose her limitations. 

Any failure on the part of Sonia 
Gandhi to match the leaders in the 
Treasury bcnche.s, led by Prime Minister 
Aral Behari Vajpayee, would only dis¬ 
credit her and cause dissidcnce in the 
party. Several senior leaders, some of them 
eWe members, fear that failure in the 
House could even lead to her eventual 
ouster from vantage positions in the party. 

According to a non-political person 
considered cio.se to 10 Janpath, Sonia 
Gandhi herself is fully aware of these pos¬ 
sibilities. The same source added that this 
could well be the beginning of a process 
that would enable her to distance herself 
from the coterie of persons such as CWC 
member Arjun Singh, party general secre¬ 
taries Pranab Kumar Mukherjee and 
Oscar Fernandes, and her personal secre¬ 
tary Vincent George. The source said that 
Sonia Gandhi is keen to “shed the image 
of being a prisoner of the coterie”. In his 
perception, as Leader of the Opposition 
Sonia Gandhi would be impelled to have 
greater day-to-day involvement with party 
activists and members of Parliament. This 
in turn would help bring down her depen¬ 
dence on the coterie. 

Sonia Gandhi’s rejection of 
Manmohan Singh's resignation as the 
leader of the party in the Rajya Sabha is 
seen by sections of the party as a begin¬ 
ning in this direction. It is no secret in 
party circles that several leaders close to 10 
Janpath were unhappy about the choice of 
Manmohan Singh as a candidate for the 
Lok Sabha polls and the way he was pro¬ 
jected an alternative prime ministerial 
candidate. Reports submitted to the Ail 
India Congress(l) Committee by many 
local party units in Manmohan Singh’s 
constituency of South Delhi have alleged 
sabotage by a couple of MLAs close to 
Arjun Singh. According to a Delhi 
Congress(I) leader, the allied saboteurs’ 
motive was to finish the former Finance 
Minister politically because he had 
announced during ^e run-up to the elec¬ 
tions that he would resign from the Rajya 
Sabha whatever the South Delhi verdict. 
“By rejecting his resignation Sonia 
Gandhi has put paid to their plans,” the 
leader said. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that 
sections of the Congress(I) leadership are 
no longer ready to accept Sonia Gandhi’s 

g quiescence to the activities of the 
rerie. The first indication of this came 
former- party president Sitaram 
vho minced no words in blaming 
lAWp called an Arjun Singh-led clique 
for tSe party’s debacle. Kesri told Frontline 


that this group was basically responsible 
for thrusting the no-coalition idea on the 
party, which was unrealistic. He added 
that the coterie rode roughshod over the 
party organisation and systematically vio¬ 
lated inner-party democratic principles. A 
case in point, according to Kesri, was the 
expulsion of former CWC members 
Sharad Pawar, P.A. Sangma and Tariq 
Anwar. These leaders were not served with 
show-cause notices as ordained by the 
party constitution, nor were they given an 
opportunity to explain their stand. Kesri 
said that he and A. K. Antony had opposed 
this “violation of democratic principles” 
at the time of the expulsion but to no avail. 

Kesri, however, absolved Sonia 
Gandhi of any responsibility for the 
party’s poor showing and said tliat with 
the emergence of Priyanka and Rahul 
Gandhi the coterie’s influence over the 
party was on the wane. Kesri’s stand finds 
support from a large section of senior lead¬ 
ers, particularly CWC members Rajesh 
Pilot and Antony. 

However, Kesri’s hope that Priyanka 
and Rahul would emerge as political enti¬ 
ties strong enough to free the leadership 
from any influence could be misplaced. 
For, Sonia Gandhi herself has given suffi¬ 
cient indications that she does not foresee 
an immediate political career for any of 
her children. This is clear from her deci¬ 
sion to retain Amethi and resign her 
Bellary seat. Had Sonia Gandhi retained 
Bellaiy and vacated Amethi, it would have 
led to Priyanka or Rahul contesting from 
the constituency, considering the affinity 
that people of Amethi have for the Nehru- 
Gandhi family. 

Sonia Gandhi has also initiated a 
process of analysing the reasons for the 
party’s election debacle. According to 
CWC member Madhavrao Scindia, the 
attempt would be to find out why the 
party failed to improve its tally in spite of 
the increase in its vote share. He said that 
it was clear chat the party fiuled to capi¬ 
talise on what he called improvements in 
the organisational network, brought 
about by Sonia Gandhi’s leadership dur¬ 
ing the last 17 months. 

The exercise, which was scheduled to 
begin at the CWC meeting on Oaober 
22 and continue at State-level discussions, 
could lead to a reorganisation of the AlCC 
and some State committees before the 
organisational elections, which arc due 
next year. Already the general secretaries 
of the AlCC have resigned, paving the way 
for reoiganisation. The efforts will 
uadoubt^y be aimed at enhanci^ Sonia 
Gandhi’s control over the par^. ■ 


■ POLITICS 

PRAVEEN SWAMI 

in Chandigarh 

I N an appropriately medieval style, the 
warlords of the Shiromani Akali Dal 
(SAD) establishment are gathering 
around the ruins of Chief Minister 
Prakash Singh Badal’s political empire, 
surveying what might be plundered from 
Its remains. In the wake of the SAD’s 
humiliating defeat in the Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions, the immediate threats to Badal’s 
position come from senior party figures 
furious with his perceived poor leader¬ 
ship, and corruption. But even more seri¬ 
ous arc the signs of a renewed struggle for 
control of the SAD’s political apparatus 
by the Golden Temple’s religious estab¬ 
lishment, one that could have serious con¬ 
sequences for the State in the months to 

Akal Takht Jathedar Puran Singh 
sparked off the battle in the second week 
of October, as news of the SAD debacle 
began to sink in. On October 9, Puran 
Singh attended religious rituals marking 
the deaths of General A.S. Vaidya’s assas¬ 
sins, Harjinder Singh Jinda and Sukhdev 
Singh Sukhd. Sukha and Jinda were 
hanged seven years ago for the murder. 
Addressing a congregation at Gadli village 
near Amritsar, Jinda’s home-town, the 
Akal Takht Jathedar described the two 
assassins as qmmishaheed (martyrs for the 
faith). They were, he claimed, “the pride 
of the community”. “Instead of appealing 
for mercy, they went to the gallows with 
smiling faces.” 

If Puran Singh’s political position left 
anything to the imagination, his choice of 
company during the rituals did not. 
Newly elected MP and SAD (Amritsar) 
faction leader Simranjit Singh Mann was 
by the Jathedar’s side. Mann claimed that 
the voters of Sangrur had brought him to 
power to punish the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Prabandhak Committee’s (SGPC) deci¬ 
sion not to allow a remembrance at the 
Golden Temple of Operation Bluestar. 
Bluestar, described by the Sikh Right as 
ghallugara divas (holocaust day), was at 
the centre of both Puran Singh’s and 
Mann’s polemic, with both loudly 
endorsing revanchist preacher Jamail 
Singh Bhindnnwale. Bhindianwale, 
Puran Sii^ said, was a “true follower of 
Sikhism who fought bravely to defend the 
Golden Temple”. 

The gathering at Gadli was joined by 
the massra ranks the Sikh Par R%ht 


Battles in Punjab 

^ The ruling Shiromoni Akali Dal's electoral debacle has spurred the Akal Takht 
%to renewing its struggle to control the State apparatus. 


Baba Thakur Singh, the head of 
Bhindranwale’s Damdami Taksal semi¬ 
nary, Bhindranwale’s wife Pritam Kaur, 
he; son Inderjit Singh, and relative and 
former Akal Takht Jathedar Jasbir Singh 
Rode were all present. Representatives of 
human rights organisations associated 
with communal organisations in Punjab, 
notably former Punjab and Haryana High 
Court Judge Ajit Singh Bains and Major- 
General (retd.) Narinder Singh also came 
to the meeting. Interestingly, however, 
Puran Singh’s predecessor in office, Ranjit 
Srngh, and his key political rival, 
Gurcharan Singh Tohra, chose to stay 
away from the commemoration meettng. 

, Signs of the SAD’s political decline 
had pushed the Golden Temple estab¬ 
lishment into a series of skirmishes with 
the political apparatus that supports it. 
Shortly after Om Prakash Chautala took 
over as Haryana Chief Minister in August, 
an arcane theological dispute broke out 
over the practice of granting the 

ceremonial honours bestowed upon devo¬ 
tees at the Golden Temple. SGPC presi¬ 
dent Jagir Kaur had presented a siropa to 
Chautala in the sanctum sanctorum of the 
Golden Temple, provoking outrage 
among a cioss-scction of the religious 
establishment. Such honours had m the 
past been available to any devotee for a 
sum of Rs.lOl, but the practice had 
reportedly been terminated by the SGPC 
after worshippers objected to the idea that 
religious honours could be made available 
for a price. 

Following Chautala’s stropa, a cross- 
section of the Sikh religious establishment 
wrote to Jagir Kaur, on October 7, 
demanding to know what rules governed 
the grant of such honours in the Golden 
Temple’s sanctum sanctomm. It was the 
first time the Akal Takht had ever sought 
an explanation in writing from the SGPC 
president. It is not clear why the cleigy 
waited until reports of Badal’s dismal 
showing were in to express their anger, but 
it is unlikely that the two events were unre¬ 
lated. Even more significant, Badal’s 
trusted lieutenants in me religious estab¬ 
lishment, notably the Jathraar of the 
Keshgarh Sahib Takht (seat), Manjit 
Sin^, also signed the letter. 

Puran Singh’s decision to pttend the 


Singh had presided over a theocratic sub¬ 
version of the relatively liberal cultural 
ambience that Badal’s ascendancy was 
premised on. Akal Takht edicts banned 
the conduct of marriages in hotels and 
wedding halls, opposed Sikh women rid¬ 
ing motorcycles and scooters wearing 
crash helmets, and attacked an assortment 
of supposed heretics. In some cases, 
bloody attacks were made on people per¬ 
ceived to be opponents of the Akal TaJeht. 

One problem, however, remained. 
Watchful of the consequences of defying 
the Sikh Far Right, nobody was willing to 
step into Ranjit Singh’s shoes. Puran Sin^ 
alone was willing to take up the job. A one¬ 
time close associate of Bhindranwale, 
Puran Singh had been sacked along with 
five other high priests in May 1988 on the 
basis of a terrorist-sponsored Sarbat 
Khalsa. The Sarbat Khalsa also saw the 
removal of the then Jathedar, Rode, and 
marked the appropriation of dirca control 
over Sikh religious institutions by armed 
groups. Puran Singh, like Ranjit Singh, 
had considerable appeal to Far Ri^t 
groups in Punjab, and his choice was clear¬ 
ly shaped by Badal’s desire to ensure that 
religious fundamentalists did not group 
themselves behind Tohra. 

But the forces that drive Akali com¬ 
munal politics ensured that matters did 
i not end there. For one, centrists in the 
I SAD were themselves driven by the need 
a to establish their religious credentials. On 
January 30, Badal shared a platform, for 
the first time since taking office, with a 
group associated with the Khalistan move¬ 
ment, the Sikh Students Federation (SSF). 
At the meeting, Badal lavished praise on 
SSF leader Harminder Singh Sandhu - a 
top terrorist close to Bhindranwale - who 
was killed in a police encounter in 1990. 
The SSF returned the favour to Badal, by 
issuing a resolution atucking Tohra. Jagir 
Kaur, for her pan, stunned students at a 
Women’s Day function in Jalandhar by 
asserting that the answer to sexual violence 
was for women to dress conservatively and 
keep their heads covered. 

Puran Singji, however, was hard- 
pressed to establish that by taking over 
from Ranjit Singh he had not disowned 
his core constituency. This April, audi¬ 
ences attending festivities to mark the ter- 


Gadli meeting, and the skirmishes that 
preceded it, mark a clean break between 
the Akal Takht, the supreme seat of Sikh 
religious authority, and the SAD estab¬ 
lishment- and it is not, it might be noted, 
happening for the firsr time. SGPC pres¬ 
ident Jagir Kaur, a former Tourism and 
Culture Minister in the Badal Cabinet, 
took office after the Badal-controlled 
SGPC deposed Tohra on February 10 this 
year. The decision was made in the wake 
of a series of batdes against Badal which 
were initiated by Ranjit Singh, with 
Tohra’s evident blessings. Ranjit Singh 
himself was removed from the Jathedar’s 
post by the SGPC in mid-March. Tohra 
bitterly attacked Ranjit Singh’s sacking, 
claiming that the Jathedar could only be 
removed by a Sarbat Khalsa, a general 
assembly of believing Sikhs. 

The dominant Badal faction, howev¬ 
er, paid little attention to these protests, 
leading to a split in the SAD. Tohra was 
left loudly, but ineffectually, decrying 
Badal as a reincarnation of both 
Duryodhana and Kansa. For centrists in 
the SAD, Ranjit Singh’s removal from 
office marked the end of one of the most 
difficult confrontations ever with the 
Golden Temple establishments. Ranjit 
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Qlanl Puran Singh offon prayers at the Akal Takht on February IS, the day he took over as Jathedar of the Akal Takht, 


centenary of the founding of the Khalsa 
order were witness to the riveting specta¬ 
cle of the Chief Minister and his Cabinet 
members having themselves baptised as 
Amritdhari Sildis, true believers in the 
eyes of the conservative religious estab¬ 
lishment. Puran Singh’s baptism fiat pro¬ 
voked not a little anger from some SAD 
centrists, but there was little they could 
do about it. The move came amidst alle¬ 
gations by Tohra that Badal and several 
other SAD leaders drank liquor, violating 
party rules which mandate that its presi¬ 
dent and ail working committee members 
be Amritdhari Sikhs. 

While most observers were only mild¬ 
ly amused by the incident of Badal and 
his cabinet seeking absolution after con¬ 
fessing their sins, a prerequisite for the 
baptism ceremony, its real implications 
were far wider. Badal had shown himself 
to be subservient to the Akal Takht's 
authority, and Puran Singh had estab¬ 
lished his supremacy over the SAD’s polit¬ 
ical establishment. The ground had been 
Iai4 for a renewal of the hostilities which 
11 with Ranjit Singh’s elevation to 
as Akal Taicht Jathedar. Most 
^ tant, since the collective bapdsm 
m the wake of Tohra’s allegations, 


the SAD centrists had conceded that the 
religious Right, despite the former SGPC 
chiefs eviction from office, could contin¬ 
ue to shape the terms of political discourse 
in the party and outside it. 

W HERE do events go from here? 

With Badal enfeebled by his crip¬ 
pling Lok Sabha defeat, he is unlikely to 
be able to force a confrontation with the 
Akal Takht and win as he did just seven 
months ago. Although Tohra made no 
significant electoral gains, the Lok Sabha 
results established that the Sikh Right can 
draw away just enough votes to inflict 
crippling losses on the SAD. Badal and 
the SAD establishment he commands are 
therefore likely to seek some form of 

EnfeeUad by his crippling 
Lok Sabhs dsfsst, Badal 
Is unllksly to bo aMa to 
fbrea a confrontation 
with tha Akal Tiddit and 
win as ha did Just aavan 
months ago. 


accommodation with the religious Right. 
Politicians like Mann, in turn, could seek 
to bring about such an accommodation to 
their own benefit. The feet that Tohra 
chose not to attend the Gadli meeting 
could be an indication of a possible rap¬ 
prochement on .such lines. Mann’s own 
election-time moderation is also unlikely 
to be an abiding one, as his renewed 
endorsement of Bhindranwale illustrates. 

One decisive test, it seems probable, 
will be the coming elections to the SGPC; 
Jagir Kaur has announced that it will be 
held before November 30. While SGPC 
elections in the past have often been held 
behind schedule, Kaur has promised that 
legal mandates requiring of both execu¬ 
tive committee and its president to seek a 
mandate in November will be respected. 
Already enfeebled by the none-too-well- 
disguised discontent of top SAD leaders, 
the SGPC elections will be a key test of 
legitimacy for Badal. Should Tohra put 
up a serious challenge to Badal’s authori¬ 
ty, the Chief^inister could respond by 
protecting his flanks through either covert 
or overt alliances with chauvinist otgani- 
sations such as Mann’s SAD(A). w^t 
consequences that mil have for Punjab is 
not diimcult tn imagine. B 







■ ELECTION ANALYSIS 


The BJP’s new social bloc 

An analysis by CSDS based on the electoral outcome and the findings of a nation-wide 
post-election survey. 


YOGENDRA YADAV 
with SANJAY KUMAR 
and OLIVER HEATH 

T he results of the 13th Lok Sabha 
elections mark the completion of a 
process that has brought about the 
Bharatiya Janata Party’s rise to povvcr, a 
process that began with the 10th Lok 
Sabha elections m 1989 and has contin¬ 
ued uninterrupted since 

As was argued in the first part ol this 
analysis (Frontline, November 5), the 
results of the recent elections do not point 
to a clear victory for the BjP, or tor that 
matter for any other national party Yet 
m more than one sense the BJP has tom- 


About the survey 

'"T^HE findings reported in this article 
1 and the State-wise analyses that fol¬ 
low arc based on a post-election survey 
conducted by the Centre for the Study 
of Developing Societies (CSDS), Delhi 
and co-sponsored byThe sur¬ 
vey formed part of the Naaonal Election 
Study senes conducted by the CSDS, a 
unique nationwide survey based on a 
stnet selection of sample from the elec¬ 
toral rolls 

In this series, the same group of elec¬ 
tors, comprising a national representa¬ 
tive sample, were approached ^er each 
of the last three general elections and 
hice-to-hLce interviews conducted to 
find out their voang bdiaviour and 
political opinions and atntudes. 
Retaining die same sample, after mak¬ 
ing minor adjustments to accommodate 
new voters and factors Aich as migra- 
tbn, makes it possible to study change 
over time by comparing the r^is 

The survey was car^ out in 105 
patliafflentary constituencies - it cov¬ 
ered 419 poUUiig stations in 210 
Affend>hr segments In 20 States and 
Uidoa Te^imfiet. Amcialo^^, 111 elec¬ 


pleted one leg of a remarkable political 
journey Its performance m Goa, Assam 
and a few other States at the geographical 
periphery symbolises the geographical 
expansion that the BJP has gone through, 
at the end of this round of elections, there 
are very few States - Kerala, for instance 
- where the BJ P or at least one of its allies 
IS not one of the mam competitors in the 
electoral arena Its alliance with the 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (DMK) in 
Tamil Nadu completed the process of its 
political expansion from a party that was 
once considered a political ‘ untouchable" 
to one that is acceptable to everyone across 
the ideological spectrum, except the 
C ongrcss(I) and the Left parties 

Both these expansions were precen¬ 


tors were interviewed in their homes m 
the week after each phase of polimg The 
last round of the survey was completed 
on October 5, the day before the count¬ 
ing began The constituency-wise 
results of the Lok Sabha and Assembly 
elections have been taken from the Web 
site of the Election Commission ^nd 
recomputed by the CSDS data unit. 

In order to promote greater trans¬ 
parency in survey reporting, the CSDS 
and Frontline would like to share with 
readers some background information 
about the survey 

The social composition of the 
respondents in this survey is as follows 
49.3 per cent women, 18 3 per cent 
Dalits, 7.9 per cent Adivasis, 10 3 per 
cent Muslims, 77.8 per cent rural vot¬ 
ers, 41 per cent uneducated voters and 

6.7 per cent graduates. There is thus an 
over-representation of rural voters and 
an under-represenution of Muslim vot¬ 
ers. In termsofreported voting, thesam- 
ole pereentages (actual results in 
tnackets) are: the BJP and its allies 38.8 
(40.8), die Congressd) and its alhes 

36.7 (33.8). the Left 7.6 (8 0) and the 
Bahui^n Samaj Party 3.1 (4.2). The 
sampieyize for each State and significant 
(iucti^Kmaes, if any. have been men- 


ditions tor the third process of social 
expansion the BJP’s changeover from 
being seen as a party of the urbanised and 
of the Bania-Brahmin to becoming a 
party with a wider social base The jour¬ 
ney was not without its share of problems 
and retreats its uneven performance m 
this election testifies to that fact. More 
important the BJP did not carry out this 
journey on its own terms Quite early on. 
It realised that it was on a new turf It was 
forced to come to terms and negotiate 
with a regionalised polity and the demo¬ 
cratic upsurge of the “shudras” That 
negotiation process is far from over and 
Its outcome is still an open question But 
the BJP s arrival as a party that today 
heads a coalition that is seen to be less frag- 

tioned in the analysis for each State. 

The survey svas designed and coordi¬ 
nated at the naaonal level by Prof. V.B. 
Singh (Principal Coordinator), Sanjay 
Kumar (National Coordinator) and 
Yogendra Yadav, all from the CSDS A 
network of sdiolars worked with the 
CSDSin designing and executing thesur- 
vcy in different parts of the countiy: Dr. 

K C Sun (Andhra Pradesh), Prof A.K. 
Baniah and Dr. Sandhya Goswami 
(Assam and other Northeastern States), 
Rajendta Ravi (Bihar), Prof. Peter 
deSouza (Goa), Dr. P.M. Patel (Gujarat), 

Dr Jitendra Prasad (Haiyana), Prof. T.R. 
Shanna (Himachal Pradesh and Punjab), 

Dr SandeepShastn (Karnataka), Prof. G. 
Gopa Kumar (Kerala), Dr. Ram Shankar 
(Madhya Pradesh), Pn£ Suhas Pabhikar 
(Maharashtra), Dr. S. N. Misra (Orissa), 

Dr Sanjay Lodha (l^asthan). Prof. G. 
Koteshwar Prasad (Tamil Nadu and 
Pondicherry), Dr. Pradeep Kumar, V.K. 

Rai and Dr. A.K. Verma (Uttar Pradedi) 
and Prof. A.iCChaudhun (West Bengal) 

The membcis of die centra! team at the 
CSDS an: Hiimnshu Bhattachai^ 
Mona Gupta, Oliver Heath, Sudhir 
Hilsayan, ILAQA Hilal, Bhaskar Jba, 
Angad Kumar, Kanchan Maihocra, 
Aniat^ Saha’and Chitrali $in^. ■ 
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ilc than at least four previ¬ 
ous governments perhaps 
occasions stock-talung to 
get a long-term view ofwhat 
this journey has meant for 
India’s democratic polity. 

The BJP’s rise to power 
is related to a fundamental 

E roccss of change that goes 
eyond routine electoral 
victories and defeats and the 
mechanics of government 
formation and alteration. In 
its multi-pronged attempts 
to win an electoral majority 
and create for itself a some¬ 
what stable support base, 
the BJP has created a new 
social bloc, a new coalition 
ofvarious social groups, that 
now lays claims to political 
power. The BJP’s attempt 
to become the ‘natural party 
of governance’ has resulted 
in a new kind of majoritar- 
ianism, which is deeper and 
subder than what both its 
spokespersons and its critics 
would allow for. It is not a 
simple Hindu majoritarian- 
ism. Although religious 
symbolism has been a trade¬ 
mark of the BJP’s mobilisa- 
tional strategy, and religious 
exclusions continue to mark 
the boundaries of the new 
social constituency, religion 
is not one of the principal 
fiultlines in the creation of 
this new social bloc. The 
new social bloc is formed by 
the convergence of tradi¬ 
tional caste-community dif¬ 
ferences and class 
disunctions. It may be an 
exaggeration to say that the BJP repre¬ 
sents the rebellion of the elite, but it is 
nevenheless true that its rise to political 
power has been accompanied by the 
emergence of a new socid group that is 
defined by an overlap of social and eco¬ 
nomic privileges. 

It is important to interpret the signals 
of the 1999 verdict in the light of this 
process. For an obsession with the game 
of numbers or the business of allMcd vote 
banks can draw attention away from the 
large|,picture. Since the official data on 
the I lections arc not very helpful in learn¬ 
ing ibouryie social basis of the voters’ 
ices - of who voted for whom - we 
I iT^nly use here the post-poll survey 
'j «tcd by the Centre for the Study of 




All the mnjor (orrn.itions retained most 
of their votes, more than in the past 
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Tlio Congross(l)'s and BJP's allies gain votes from 
all directions, while the United Front loses to all 
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epends more on its allies down the 
Hindu social order 
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Developing Societies and co-sponsored 
by Frontline. This survey is part of a longer 
series of National Election Studies con¬ 
ducted by the CSDS and is one of the few 
sources of reliable data with a social sci¬ 
ence perspective and which allows one to 
see the current picture in a historical per- 
speedve. 

O EFORE one looks at the precise shap 
13 and nature of the new social bloc, let 
us first take a look at the overall piaute 
of flow of votes between the 1998 elec¬ 
tions and the latest round. In the 1990s, 
elections in India have witnessed a high 
level of churning ofvotes. While the over¬ 
all vote shares of the major parties do not 
undergo any dramatic change^ a vety large 


number of voters change 
their voting preferences 
from one election to anoth¬ 
er. In this mpect, however, 
Eleaions ’99 have proved 
very different from the pre¬ 
vious two elections. All the 
major parties have been able 
to retain the support of a 
large chunk of those who 
voted for them in 1998. 

But one must not read 
too much into these Bgures. 
These arc provisional 
‘recall’-ljased figures that are 
liable to being scaled down 
after checking out carefully. 
Also, the recent round of 
elections were held within 
20 months of the previous 
eleaions and without any 
major change in the pattern 
of electoral alignments at 
the all-India level. Yet the 
figures do indicate a greater 
crystallisation of voter pref¬ 
erences. It is not clear if this 
phenomenon will endure 
and lead to a deeper institu¬ 
tionalisation of the party 
system in the face of the 
social churning that is tak¬ 
ing place. But it does suggest 
that the process of creation 
of a social bloc may have 
reached a certain stage of 
completion. 

A closer look at how 
votes changed hands 
between 1998 and 1999 
does not suppon the sug¬ 
gestion made by some com¬ 
mentators that voters are 
drifting towards a bipolar 
choice. Most of the gains 
made by the BJP-led front came from the 
erstwhile United Front and the allies of 
the G>ngress(I). But these votes did not 
flow dir^y to the BJP: they accrued to 
its allies. If anything, in a dirot exchange 
of votes, the Congres$(I) gained from the 
BJP mote than it Tost to it (11 percentage 
points gained, 6 percentage points lost). 
The B^ujan Samaj Party and the Left 
parties retained the support of a vetyhi^ 
pcrcenti^ of their voteis, but largely 
because their base is not expanding to a 
considerable ^itent. The U.F’s votes were 
fragmented and went either to the BJP’s 
allies, the G>ngres$(I) or to several region¬ 
al parties. This fragmenation prepared 
the ground for the creation of the new 
social bloc by the BJP. 





A look at the division of 
votes along caste and com¬ 
munity lines gives one an 
idea of the shape of this new 
social bloc. The ten-fold 
^assification used here is 
not the most refined one, 
and certainly does not do 
justice to State-level config¬ 
urations, but it does give a 
more elaborate description 
of the community basis of 
voting than is usually avail¬ 
able. 

The first point to note 
is the difference between the 
support base of the BJP and 
that of its allies. Together, 
the BJP and its allies secure 
the support of 60 per cent 
of upper-caste Hindus and 
52 per cent of the dominant 
Hindu peasant castes 
(which are not classified as 
*> Other Backward Classes) 
such as Jars, Marathas, 
Patidars, Reddys and 
Kammas. But between the 
BJP and its allies, the rela¬ 
tive share of the allies goes 
up as one moves down the 
social hierarchy from the 
upper castes to the lower 
OBCs. This is a new pat¬ 
tern, as compared to 1998 
and earlier elections. Since 
the 1998 elections, the BjP- 
led alliance’s share of votes 
from among the second. 


Airiontj Hindus, religiosity tins very little 
relationstiip to vote 
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The poorer the voter, the lower the | 
vole for the BJP. nnd vice versn 
for the Congtess(l) 
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Caste and class hierarchy reinforce 
each other in favour of the BJP 
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both casto and class converge | 
in BJP s support base 


^ third and the fourth cate¬ 
gories has gone up by near- 
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share among these “middle 

castes’’, as compared to 

those of its allies, has declined from about 

two-thirds to one-half or even less. The 

lower the category, the lower the BJP’s 

contribution to the vote share of the 

alliance. It is not that voters have shifted 


bloc. The figures go down even further 
when one turns to the minorities. The 
BJP has maintained a fair share of the 
votes of Sikhs ever since the community 
became disillusioned with the 


is entirely owing to allies 
such as the TDP, the 
Trinamul'Congress and the 
DMK. Similarly, in the 
itgiomi l BJP-led front, the allies 
[WtHw account for more than half 

7 of the votes of Christians. 

7 ThcCongrcss(I),onthe 

j other hand, improves its 

—- vote share as one moves 

down the social hierarchy. It 
has the support of only 21 
per cent of upper-caste 
Hindus, but its vote share 
among the dominant peas- 
lonal ant castes is about 31 per 

'Em cent. Its vote share declines 

6 among the OBCs, but its 

S allies’ support base among 

B these sections makes up for 

® it. Compared to 1998, the 

_ Congress(I) has lost support 

among the dominant peas¬ 
ant groups such as Jats and 
Marathas, but has gained 

_ greater supjxirt among both 

rtheBJPj ^ categories of OBCs. The 
farylow Congress(I) gets the biggest 

22 share of the votes of 

12 Adivasis, Dalits, Muslims 

14 and Christians. Compared 

I® to 1998, the Congress(l)’s 

vote share among Adivasis 
' has declined by four per¬ 

centage points; there 
appears to have been a 
decline in its vote share 
among Dalits as well, but its 

_ allies make up for this. 

i||AU Among the two sections 

I_of Muslims (upper biradari 

45 and lower biradari), the vote 

55 share of the Congress(I) and 

its allies has gone up by 
about 10 percentage points; 
the Congrcss(I)’s gains are principally 
among the upper biradari Muslims, while 
much of the gains from among lower 
biradari Muslims came from allies, main¬ 
ly the Rashtriya Janata Dal (RJD). This 


from the BJP to its allies in the 1999 elec¬ 
tions. It is just that regional and political 
expansion has brought in new middle- 
caste panies such as the OMK, the Janata 
Dal (United) and the Telugu Desam 
Party and clarified the tendency inherent 
in the BJP’s rise to power. 

The vote share of the BJP-led alliance 
( drops among Adivasis and Dalits. 
‘ Although bom these figures are higher 
this time as compared to the 1998 elec¬ 
tions, it is clear ^t these groups are not 
the primary constituents of the new social 


Congress(I) following the anti-Sikh riots 
in 1984; hut the BJP inspires little confi¬ 
dence among Muslims and Christians. 

One needs to look at subtle changes 
here. Throughout this decade, the vote 
share of the BJP-led alliance among 
Muslims has grown, even if only slowly; 
in the 1999 elections, the share reached a 
two-digit figure. At the same time, the 
BJP’s own share of votes of Muslims has 
declined compared to 1998, and is con¬ 
centrated among Ashrafii. The increase in 
the alliance’s vote share among Muslims 


indicates a general return of the minori¬ 
ties’ faith in the Congress(l); this is con¬ 
firmed by the fact that the party’s vote 
share among Christians and Sikhs has 
increased by about eight percentage 
points. A small but significant section of 
the Sikh community has returned to the 
Congress(I) after a long time. 

However, the Congress(I) has not 
been able to consolidate the support of 
the lower sections (except in the case of 
Muslims and Christians) the way the BJP 
and its allies have consolidated the sup- 
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The world has become smaller. 
The market has become larger.. 



TCS: Empowering Financial Services with solutions 

Modern jets have compressed distance into hours. And 
telecommunication has brought the world of business to our 
desktop. To help our clients across the world take advantage 
of this new global market we are working with them to 

I develop innovative software solutions. Investing over 12% of 

b our resources on research, development and training. Probing 
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for a new global market. 

deeper to unearth solutions that work harder for you Be it 
providing electronic clearing and settlement of national and 
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m Asia's largest systems consulting company. 

■ India's largest investment In software research, 
a 11,000 professionals across SO countries. 

TCS. Beyond the obvious. 






TCS: Giving health services the 

While the right medicine can save your life, the opposite is also 
true Sometimes the difference between life and death is the right 
information, at the right time At TCS we have a dedicated team of 
specialists - doctors, bio-medical engineers and system specialists 
to apply the power of Information Technology to improve 
healthcare This has led to the development of integrated health 
management systems and new channels of healthcare delivery like 
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port of the upper tJites 
The Left parties and the 
BSP challenge the Dalit 
vote of the Congress(I), 
while a host of regional par 
ties such as the Samajwadi 
Parry, the Nationalist 
Congress Party and tlu 
Tamil Maanila ( ongress 
challenge the OB( and 
Muslim vote of the 
Congress! I) 

While religion is a 
market of soei il communi¬ 
ty espeeitlly for the 
minorities pohiieal loyal¬ 
ties III India are nut defined 
by religious practice This 
stands in sharp contrast to 
several Puropcan democra¬ 
cies where church-atten¬ 
dance or otherwise explains 
political and ideological 
cleavages A elassifieation 
of Hindus in these surveys 
by thetr religious practice 
or otherwise does not give 
very firm clues to their vot¬ 
ing pattern I he vote for 
both the BJP and the 
( ongress(I) shows a mild 
and positive relationship to 
the regularity of worship 
ping, while It IS the other 
way round for the 1 eft par 
ties and the BSP But then 
that IS also because there is 
a relationship between 
belonging to the upjter and 
middle castes and worship 
ping regularly 

Interestingly, 41 per cent of 
the Hindus who vote the 
Left worship regularlv The 
same figure is substantially 
lower for the BSP 

Prom caste-based and 
eommumty-based cleav¬ 
ages, we can now turn to the 
economic dimension of the 


Education reinforces the class effect, 
to the advantage of BJP 
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Media exposure also works m the same 
direction, though less intensely 
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The Congress(l) is evenly spread, 
while the BJP draws more 
from cities 


Cong(Qt BJP Left BSP Reglonet 
_ altlw pertlee 

Rural 37 20 17 9 4 7 

Urban 38 27 17 3 2 8 


Age does not make much difference 
to voting pattern 
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It IS back to old days, Congress(l) 
enjoys a big lead among women 


[Women 
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ferent States go in difterent 
directions and eventually 
cancel each other out at the 
national level As is to be 
expected, the Left parties 
and the BSP enjoy greater 
support among the poorest 
voters 

Till now we have seen 
the caste effect and the class 
effect independent of each 
other But as every student 
of Indian society knows, 
there is a considerable eon- 
vcrgcnce^f the two systems 
of stratification at the top 
and the bottom In other 
words, the upper caste peo¬ 
ple tend to be mainly upper 
class and people belonging 
to the lowest caste in the 
Hindu social order tend to 
be among the poorest Yet 
It cannot be said that there 
IS complete overlap here 
Class and caste cleavages 
represent two independent 
yet overlapping principal 
cleavages of the Indian 
social order We have seen 
that the BJP tends to attract 
the voters from the upper 
segment of both these divi¬ 
sions 

The data also shows 
that the caste hierarchy and 
the class hierarchy reinforce 
each other in contributing 
to support for the BJP 
Among the upper castes or 
the dominant peasant 
castes, for example, the vote 
share for the BJP goes down 
as we move from the upper 
classes to the lower classes 
The same is true for differ¬ 
ent classes among Adivasts 
and Dalits The pattern for 
the OBCs IS not very neat 
at the lower ends but sup- 


emerging social bloc. Its 
class structure The table shows how clear 
ly the BJP s vote is related to class The 
poorer the voter, the lesser are the chances 
of voting fot the BJP The BJP vote share 
among the poorest of the population is 
about one-third of what it gets among the 
uppi r classes T he BIP’s allies do not share 
this profile, for they tend to do better 
amoi g ^e middle category In that 
te^st there is no significant difference 
in as BJP’s support base as compared to 
19§ 


If the Congress(I) and its allies are 
taken together, it appears that their pro¬ 
file IS the opposite of that of the BJP But 
when the allies are seen separately, it is 
clear that two of them, the All India Anna 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam 
(ALADMK) and the RJD, have a pro¬ 
nounced lower class support base, while 
the Congress(I) support to them docs not 
make for any clear pattern This absence 
of any pattern is owing to the fiict that the 
class patterns of Congressfl) voting in dtf- 


ports the basic reading 
offered here Conversely, if we focus on 
the lower classes and move from Dalits to 
upper caste, the vote share for the BJP 
tends to go up Accordingly, the highest 
chances of voting for the BJP obtain in 
the group that is both upper class and 
upper caste, and the lowest among the 
lowest class Dalits. 

This convergence of class and caste in 
voting for the BJP can be understood 
more clearly by drawing a diagonal Ime 
across the caste^ass divkfo. The line sep- 
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arating those who vote BJP in greater 
numbers than average and those who do 
not is also roughly the line separating the 
socially and economically privileged from 
the underprivileged. Those included in 
s t the “upper strata” of this caste-class divide 
include all the upper caste Hindus irre¬ 
spective of their class. As we come down 
the social ladder, we exclude 
the lowest class and then the 
lower classes as well from the 
"upper strata” thus defined. ® 

AmongtheAdivasis.only those f 

who belong to the two upper ^ 

classes qualify for the “upper” * 

caste-class strata, and among yOUl 

Dalits, only the highest quali- fOU 

ty thus. This line excludes all 
the minorities irrespective of 
their cla.ss. If we divide the ^ 

entire electorate along these | 

lines of “upper” and “lower” 
c.iste-class strata, we c.ui see a 
composite picture of the new 8*10 1 
* social bloc. I 

The table presents the pro¬ 
portion of each party’s voters 
from the two strata, rather than ' 

the vote share for different par¬ 
ties as in all other tables. In all, 

45 per cent of our electors fall in the 
“upper strata” and 55 per cent in the 
“lower strata”. The BJP, however, draws 
as much as 69 per cent of its votes from 
the.se 45 per cent voters. Its allies are a lit¬ 
tle less lop-sided, but they also draw more 
than a proportionate share of votes from 
this privileged group. All the remaining 
parties depend more on the lower strata 
for their votes. This is, of course, more 
true of the Left parties and the BSP than 
of the Congrcss(I). 

This social bloc formed by the two 
principal cleavages of caste and class is 
reinforced by several auxiliary divisions 
that more or less overlap with the caste- 
class divisions. A look at the educational 
background of the voters shows that the 
education effect works in the same direc¬ 
tion and to a similar degree as class. As 
one goes up the educational ladder, the 
odds of voting for the BJP go up vety 
sharply. The votes for the BJP’s allies are 
fairly evenly distributed.while there is a 
clustering in the middle for the Left par¬ 
ties. This pattern had already been estab¬ 
lished before the last eleaions and has 
remained more or less unchanged. While 
a good deal of the education effect is 
accounted for by the social class fector, for 
education is largely a function of the class 
someone is bom in, there seems to be a 
milder and independent education effea 


after controlling for caste-class. In both 
the upper and the lower strata, the 
Congress(I) vote falls and the BJP vote 
rises with increase in levels of education. 

The effect of reading newspapers, lis¬ 
tening to the radio and watching televi¬ 
sion is very closely related both to 
education and to class. No wonder, the 


The sudden rise of the BJP 
In the early 1990s had opened 
for the first time a noticeable 
generational divide. Among the 
youngest of voters, the BJP secured 
four percentage points more votes 
than among the oldest. The 
Congress(l) showed a contrary 
pattern. By 1996 the gap had 
narrowed to 2.5 percentage points 
and this time It virtually disappeared. 
It seems the gap was more a 
result of the BJP’s newness 
than any generational divide. 


BJP does better among those who are 
more exposed to the media. In this case 
the BJP’s allies too seem to be gaining sig¬ 
nificantly from media exposure. As in the 
ca.se of education, the media exposure 
effect is not entirely explained by caste- 
class bacl^round. Within the upper stra¬ 
tum, differences in media exposure 
produce significant differences in voting 
for the BJP and its allies. Clearly, greater 
education and greater media exposure by 
themselves seem to be drawing voters 
away from the Congress(I). The same is 
not true of the Left parties, the BSP and 
other regional parties, who also get more 
than the average level of vote among the 
under-privileged. 

Right from its inception, first the Jan 
Sangh and then the BJP has drawn greater 
support from the urban areas. The same 
pattern continues, although the gap has 
kept changing from four percentage 
points in 1991 to 12 points in 1996, 
before plateauing to six points in 1998 
and seven this year. This gap does not 
indicate, however, that the BJP has no 
rural base. On the contrary, of every hun¬ 
dred votes it gets, as many as 73 come 
from the villj^es, only slightly below what 
the Congressfl) draws from the villages. 
Earlier, the Congressfl) used to get a high¬ 
er level of votes in rural areas. In ^i$ 
decade, however, Congressfl) has also 


done marginally better in rural areas. The 
mam political base of the Left parties is in 
the rural areas. But over the years, the gap 
between their rural and urban votes has 
increased because of their shrinking urban 
appeal in West Bengal. Urbanity by itself 
does not seem to introduce a new dimen¬ 
sion to political preference. Within the 
upper and lower strata, the vote 
for BJP does not vary much. 

. Unlike in Western democ- 

racies, age or generation identi- 
O ty has not been a significant 

10 factor in Indian elections. The 

sudden rise of the BJP in the 
early 1990s had opened for the 
riOS first time a noticeable genera¬ 
tional divide. Among the 
youngest of voters, the BJP 
ry secured four percent^e points 

i more votes than among the old- 

11110 est. The Orngressfl) showed a 

contrary pattern. By 1996 the 
BrOa. gap haj narrowed to 2.5 per- 
I cenmge points and this time it 

virtually disappeared. It .seems 
the gap was more a result of the 
• BJP’s newne-ss in many parts of 

the countty than any genera¬ 
tional divide. The BJP docs 
marginally better among the youngest 
and the C-ongrcssfl) among the middle 
aged. The left has consistendy done a lit¬ 
tle worse among young voters as com¬ 
pared to the middle aged. 

rraditionally, the Congre.ssf 1) used to 
witness a fairly big gender gap, with sup¬ 
port for it among women being five to six 
percentage points more than among men. 
The sudden decline of the Congressfl) 
and the rise of the BJP had reduced that 
gap considerably by the beginning of this 
decade. The gap started increasing again 
in 1996 when the Congressfl) enjoyed a 
1 .2 percentage point lead. By last year the 
gap had doubled to 2.7 points in favour 
of the Congressfl) and 4.7 points against 
the BJP. While in the case of the BJP the 
gap has decreased a little, the gender gap 
for the Congressfl) and its allies stands at 
five percentage points, as high as during 
the good old days of Congressfl) domi¬ 
nance. In the case of the Communist 
Party of India f Marxist) and the BSP, the 
gender profile has not undergone any 
change all these years. 

It is not clear how the revival of the 
gender gap should be interpreted. It is all 
too easy to read it as conclusive evidence 
of a revival of the Congressfl) or to dis¬ 
miss it as yet another sign that the 
Congressfl) gets the votes of the unin¬ 
formed and the less politicised. At the 
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same time, it may be too premature to link 
it to women’s attitudes to the policies of 
the Congress(I) or the BJP. ft calls for 
more careful research, especially because 
this is happening at a time when women’s 
political participation is growing. At this 
stage we can only view it as another inde¬ 
pendent dimension of social hierarchy, 
where the privileged section supports the 
BJP. 

To sum up, the 1999 electoral verdict 
points to a fundamental reworking of the 
social basis of party politics in India. The 
first four decades of the Congress(I) sys¬ 
tem in one form or the other were char¬ 
acterised by political mobilisation that cut 
across fundamental social cleavages. In its 
various incarnations and local variants, 
the rainbow social coalition of the 
Congress(l) did not include all the sec¬ 
tions quite equally. But it did not follow 
any one faultline of society. The decline 
of the Congress(I) and the rise of the BJP 
to power created the possibility of a new 
kind of cleavage-based politics, one that 
draws on the overlap of cleavages based 
on caste and class. It istiot caste-based or 
class-based in any simple sense: it is woven 
around the ideology of nationalism and 
involves a reworking of /an and sectional 
divisions. Nonetheless, it is built around 
a “master cleavage” of caste-class privi¬ 
leges. Its end-product is a new social bloc, 
one with soft edges and blurred bound¬ 
aries. Verdict ’99 marks the arrival of this 
new social bloc. 

I’o be sure, the arrival does not guar¬ 
antee its durability or even survival, let 
alone its continued electoral success. The 
new social bloc is still quite fragile and yet 
to jell. In many ways it is a very artificial 
product, more a result of a highly skillful 
working of the logic of our electoral sys¬ 
tem and caste-community configurations 
in their regional setting by the BJP lead¬ 
ership than a harmonious coming togeth¬ 
er of various groups. As noted above, there 
is a definite tension among the social pro¬ 
files of the BJP and its alfies. But at pre¬ 
sent it helps the BJP bring groups to its 
new social bloc that would not have oth¬ 
erwise come its way. It is not clear how 
well the BJP will be able to manage this 
tension. It is also not clear if the party will 
succeed in mobilising enough numbers 
from outside this group so as to ensure the 
creation of an electoral majority out of a 
numerical minority. 

This analysis naturally begs the ques¬ 
tion; if the privileged can form a bloc, 
why not the underprivileged? Do the 
recent elections and poiiti^ indicators 
‘pt in that direction? In a sense the 


decline of the “catch-all” Congress 
umbrella opened up the possibility of the 
political consolidation of the underpriv¬ 
ileged as it did for the privileged. This 
decade has enriched that possibility, for 
we have witnessed a participatory 
upsurge of the lower orders of society. 
One needs to take note of the extraordi¬ 
nary fact that India is perhaps the only 
contemporary democracy where the poor 
and the socially underprivileged partici¬ 
pate in politics more than the elite. 

At the same time, various factors have 
worked against the realisation of this 
potential and resulted in the fragmenta¬ 
tion of what could have become a counter- 
bloc. First, it is always more difficult to 
consolidate the underprivileged, for their 
access to information and action is limit¬ 
ed. Second, the regionalised nature of our 
polity works against the coming together 
of these sections on a national political 
platfotm, leaving it open for the BJP to 
incorporate a group like the Patiali 
Makkal Katchi through localised negoti¬ 
ation. Finally, the absence of an organised 
party-poKtical nucleus that would initiate 
such a consolidation prevents the poten¬ 
tial from turning into a reality. 

Can the Congress(I) perform that 
role? On the face of it, the findings pre¬ 
sented above might suggest that the 
Congress(l) is already well on its way to 
creating a counter-bloc. It is after all the 
party that gets the largest support from 
among the underprivileged. At the same 
time we need to remember that the 
Congrcss(I) docs not draw the lower stra¬ 
ta of caste-class as fully as the BJP does for 
the upper class-caste. The national level 
figures for the Congress(I) hide various 
contrary trends at the State level. The 
Congress(I) draws the underprivileged 
towards it in Karnataka, has an unclear 
profile in Andhra Pradesh and represents 
the better-off in Kerala. Besides, when the 
Congressfl) gets the votes of the lower stra¬ 
ta it comes more by default than by design. 

There is a residual quality to the 
Congress(I) vote. The social support it 
gets is more often than not merely the mir¬ 
ror image of the social profile of its oppo¬ 
nent. The creation of a counter-bloc of 
the underprivileged would need more 
than a happy coincidence. It would 
require a painstaking building of social 
alliances and politick coalitions, within 
or without the party. It would also require 
forging a new vision and overhauling the 
organisation to allow it to act as the vehi¬ 
cle of this historical process. For the exist¬ 
ing Conness(l) party, it is a very tall order 
indeed. ■ 
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Uttar Pradesh: 

Party Position 1999 

Party 

Contestad 

Won 

Vole 

share (%) 

Cong(l) 

76 

10 

14.8 

BJP 

77 

29 

27.6 

BSP 

85 

14 

22.1 

Ind. 

610 

1 

3.6 

LKOfAjit) 

7 

2 

2.5 

L.C. 

4 « 

2 

1.5 

S.P. 

84 

26 

24.0 

SJP(R) 

2 

1 

0.5 


^T^HE verdict in Uttar Pradesh surprised 
J the pollsters and political analysts, 
and it continues to surprise the psepholo¬ 
gists even after the final figures are in. 
There is a paradox in the verdict: the BJP 
and Its allies have secured 31.2 per cent of 
the votes, some nine percentage points 
down from last year but only a fraction 
below what they secured in the 1991 and 
1996 parliamentary elections. Yet the BJP 
won only 29 seats (32, if the allies’ seats 
are added) compared to between 50 and 
60 seats it has secured in the past. For the 
Samajwadi Party, the result is even more 
paradoxical: it lost nearly five percentage 
points in terms of its vote share since the 
1998 elections, but its seats tally has gone 
up from 20 to 26. The BSP recorded only 
a marginal increase in its vote share, from 
20.9 to 22.1 per cent, but its scats tally 
rose from four to 14. The surprising ele¬ 
ment about the Congress(I) is that nor¬ 
mally under the Indian electoral system 
one would not expect a party securing 17.3 
per cent of the votes (including its allies) 
to win any seats. However, the 
Congress(I) romped home with 12 seats 
(including the tally of its ally, the 
Rashtriya Lok Dal). The first-past-the- 
post system that normally rewards the 
biggest party and punishes the rest does 
not seem to have worked that way in U.P. 
The party with the highest vote share, the 
BJP, won only 30 seats; the second and 
third highest-vote-share parties, the S.P. 
and the BSP, made major gains in terms 
of seats. In ftict, even the fourth and low¬ 
est seat-share-party, the Congres$(I), won 
a significant qpmber of seats. 

Conventionally, such a paradox would 
be explained by the Index of Opposition 
Unity (lOU). It was assumed that an 
increase in the lOU arainst the BJP would 
explain the sharp decline in its seats tally. 
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A paradoxical verdict 


But nothing of that son took place in To sum up: the BJP’s votes fell, and even State level translated into a veiy different 

i^vfU.P. this time. There were no though its main opponent abo lost votes, picture at the regional level. In the two 

Opposition alliances, barring a minor the gap between the two narrowed; the small regions of Uttarakhand and 

seat adjustment between the Congress(I) gap was much lower at the 

and the RLD. In fact, the State-wide lOU constituency level where it 

came down from 53 per cent to 49 per actually matters, thanks to 

cent between the 1998 and 1999 elec- ahigherlevelofpolarisation 

tions. It is not true to say that the BJP of votes against the BJP at 

won big victories but lost narrowly. Its that level, 

average margin of victoy is smaller than The other part of the 
its average margin ofdef^t. It is also not answer lies in the region- 

the case that the BJP accidentally lost a wise break-up of the ver- 

large number ofseats by a very small mar- diet. What looks like a 

gin. If anything, luck favoured the BJP: difference of seven percent- 

it won 12 seats by less than 10 per cent age points between the BJP 

of the votes, while the S.P. and the BSP and its main rival at the 

won only six seats each in 


Performance of BJP: 

Lok Sabha elections, 1991-1999 


Volt Shan Of BJP and lilies 
SeatawonbyBJP andaUles 
Qw belwsen vote share of BJP 
and next party 


‘h measures the gap between the lOU at the Slate level and the 
average lOU at the constlluency level in the State. 
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this category. That is why 
U.P. remains a puzzle even 
after the verdict is fully 
t known. 

Part of the answer to this 
puzzle lies in the two other 
figures given in the table 
showing the vote share. This 
time two things worked 
against the BJP. In the past 
the BJP won over 50 scats 
with a fairly low vote share 
because its gap vis-a-vis the 
next most popular party, the 
Janata Dal or the S.P., used 
to be more than 10 percent¬ 
age points. This time, like in 
1996, the gap narrowed to 
only 7 percentage points. 
But unlike in the 1996 elec¬ 
tion, there was much greater 
resort to tactical voting at 
the constituency level. We 
find that this time the extent 
of constituency-level con¬ 
solidation of votes against 
the BJP has been at its high¬ 
est, more than 8 percentage 
points higher than last time. 
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Bundelkhand it trailed 
behind the Gjngrcss(I) 
and the BSP respectively in 
the matter of vote share. It 
lost all the four seats in 
Bundelkhand, while it 
won three out of four scats 
in Uttarakhand with nar¬ 
row margins. In western 
U.P. the BJP’s vote share 
was barely two percentage 
points over that of the 
Congress{I)-RLD com¬ 
bine, which won four seats 
there. In Poorvanchal, the 
area bordering Bihar, it 
trailed behind the S.P. by 
two percentage points. 
The BJP’s vote share fell 
most sharply in this region 
while it could contain its 
seat loss to only four. It was 
ahead of the S. P. in Central 
and the Central East, but 
only by 1.5 and 2.5 per¬ 
centage points respective¬ 
ly. Despite this slender lead 
the BjP lost as many as 
nine seats in the Central 
region where .Sakshi 
Maharaj worked to defeat 
it. 

As a result of all these 
factors, U.P. witnessed 
much closer triangular and 
quadrangular fights at the 
constituency level than the 
State-wise averages might 
indicate. Take for example 
the Ghatampur result: the 
BSP won this seat by secur¬ 
ing 1,56,582 votes fol¬ 
lowed by the S.P. with 
1,56,477 and then the BJP 
with 1,55,987 votes. In ^1, 
the results in 22 seats 
hinged on less than 10 per 
cent of the votes. As many 
as 50 seats changed hands 
in this election. Of the 
BJP’s victories, 10 were in 
constituencies it had lost 
last time. Despite its over¬ 
all gains, the S.P. lost 10 of 
the 20 seats it had won last 
time. 


A N interesting thought 
-experiment; what 
wedd have happened if 
tb Assembly elections in 
U^^ were held simultane- 
oqji't This time the 


Cwitral 


No 

ConstHuoncy 

winner 

No. 

Constituenev 

Winner 

1. 

Tehn Gaitiwal 

BJP 

44. 

GhosI 

“b§p 

2. 

Gaihwal 

BJP 

45. 

Azamgarti 

S.P. 

3. 

Almora 

BJP 

46. 

Ulganj(S.C) 

BSP 

4. 

Nainital 

Cong(l) 

47. 

Macbhlishahr 

S.P. 

5. 

Bunor (S.C.) 

BJP 

48. 

Jaunpur 

BJP 

6. 

Amroha 

BSP 

49. 

Saldpur(S.C.) 

S.P. 

7. 

Moradabad 

LT Cong 

50. 

Ghazipur 

BJP 

8. 

Rampur 

Cong(l) 

51. 

Chandauli 

S.P. 

9. 

Sambhal 

S.P. 

52. 

Varanasi 

BJP 

10. 

Budaun 

SP. 

53. 

Robertsganj (S.C ] 

BJP 

11. 

Aonia 

S.P 

54. 

MIrzapur 

S.P. 

12. 

Bareilly 

BJP 

55. 

Phulpur 

S. 

13. 

PIlIbhIt 

Ind 

56. 

Allahabad 

BJP 

14. 

Shahjahanpur\ 

Cong(l) 

57. 

Chail(S.C.) 

BSP 

15. 

Khen 

S.P. 

58. 

Fatehpur 

BSP 

16. 

Shahabad 

BSP 

59. 

Banda 

Cong(l) 

17. 

Sitapur 

BSP 

60. 

Hamirpur 

BSP 

18. 

Misnl(h(S.C.) 

S.P. 

61. 

Jhansi 

BSP 

19. 

Hardol(S.C.) 

LTCong 

62. 

Jalaun (S.C.) 

BJP 

20. 

Lucknow 

BJP 

63. 

Qhatanvur(S.C.) 

Cong(l) 

21. 

MobanlalganJ (S.C.) 

S.P. 

64. 

Bllhaur 

S.P. 

22. 

Unnao 

SP. 

65. 

Kanpur 

S.P. 

23. 

Rae Bareli 

Cong(l) 

66. 

Etawah 

SP. 

24. 

Pratapgarh 

Cong(l) 

67. 

Kannauj 

S.P. 

25. 

AmethI 

Cong(l) 

68. 

Farukhabad 

S.P. 

26. 

Sultanpur 

BSP 

69. 

Mainpurl 

S.P. 

27 

Akbaipur (S.C.) 

BSP 

70. 

Jalesar 

S.P. 

28. 

Faizabad 

BJP 

71. 

Etah 

S.P. 

29. 

Bara Bank! (S.C.) 

S.P. 

72. 

Firozabad (S.C.) 

BJP 

30. 

Kalserganj 

S.P. 

73. 

Agra 

BJP 

31. 

Bahraich 

BJP 

74. 

Mathura 

BJP 

32. 

Balrampur 

S.P. 

75. 

Hathras (S.C.) 

BJP 

33. 

Gonda 

BJP 

76. 

Allgaih 

BJP 

34. 

Basil (S.C.) 

BJP 

77, 

Khuije(S.C.) 

BJP 

35. 

Oomarlaganj 

BJP 

78. 

Bulandshahr 

Cong{i) 

36. 

KhalHabad 

S.P. 

79. 

Hapur 

LDfApt) 

37. 

Banasgaon (S.C.) 

BJP 

80. 

Meerut 

Co«g(l) 

38- 

Gorakhpur 

BJP 

81. 

Baghpat 

LtHAjR) 

39. 

Mahart^j 

S.P. 

82. 

Muz^fiuhagar 

BSP 

4a 

Padiauna 

BJ^ 

83. 

Kaiiane 

BJPP. 

41. 

Dwxfa 

BJP 

84. 

Sahawipur . 

BJP 

42. 

Satnnpur 

BSP 

66. 


BSP 

43. 

BaMa 

SJP(R) 


/ ' ‘ 

. .. ’ J 1 




Election Commission has 
made Assembly segment- 
wise results available in 
record time and we can 
actually answer this ques¬ 
tion. The BJP would have 
performed much worse 
than in the Lok Sabha 
polls. Itlcdinonly 117seg- 
ments, and needed its 
allies’ strength to surpass 
the S.P.’s figure of 128. 
The BSP would have 
improved its position and 
so would have the 
Congress(I). But the 
Congress(I) still has a lot of 
ground to cover before it 
can convert its extraordi¬ 
nary feat of making an 11 
percentage point gain in 
the vote share into an 
increase in the number of 
seats. Unless the political 
alignments change, trends 
point to a hung Assembly 
in U.P. where every party 
is way off the majority 
mark. 

Between the 1998 and 
1999 elections most par¬ 
ties managed to retain 
about 80 per cent of their 
votes, with the notable 
exception of the S.P., 
which lost as much as 22 
per cent of its votes to the 
Congress(I). 

I N Uttar Pradesh, 49 per 
cent of the respondents 
agreed with the statement 
that one should vote the 
same way as the rest of the 
members of one’s commu¬ 
nity do, which figure is a 
remarkable 14 percentage 
points higher than the 
national average. With the 
exception of the 
Congres$(I), each party 
enjoyed almost unrivalled 
support from a panicular 
>«. The BJP collected 77 
per cent of the Brahmin 
vote and 68 per cent of the 
Rajput vote. However, as it 
Mfas also particularly popu¬ 
lar with the other upper 
castes, these figures should 
not be treated as anom¬ 
alous occurrences but 
as part of a wider caste- 
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based suppon base. However, in the cases 
of the BSP and the S.P. specific Jam show 
voting behaviour markedly different 
from the other castes in their “set”. Close 
to 80 per cent of the Yadavas voted for 
/ the S.P., which was over 50 percentage 
points more than the level of suppon that 
the remaining OBCs gave the party. 
Similarly, 74 per cent of the Jatavas voted 
for the BSP, compared to just 39 per cent 
of the other Scheduled Castes. 

The Congress(I)’s expansion seems to 
have come from the lower castes. In 1998, 
its only major segment of support came 
from among non-Jatav S.Q, of whom 42 
per cent voted for it. Although the 
Congressd) managed to retain support 
among the non-Jatav S.Cs even in 1999, 
its support increased noticeablv also 
among the Jatavas and the other t^RCs 
(non-Yadav), by 8 and 13 percentage 
points respectively. The Muslim vote is 
evenly split between the Congress(I) and 
the S.P., but the CSDS survey does not 
show any significant support for the BSP 
among Muslims. 

The percentage of people who had 
made up their minds on whom to vote 
for a few days before the election was 
higher in U.P. at 44 per cent than the 
nationwide average of 36 per cent. The 
proportion of people who made up their 
minds before the campaign staned was 
also significantly lower here, by 15 per¬ 
centage points, than nationally. Dalits, 
Muslims and non-Yadav OBCs were by 
far the most likely groups to make up their 
mind late. This finding supports the 
hypothesis that these groups played the 
most important role in resorting to tacti¬ 
cal voting against the BJP. 

T he tables relating to class and edu¬ 
cation both serve to reinforce the feet 
that the BJP is very much the party of the 
elite. The very rich are more than three 
times as likely to vote the BJP than the 
very poor, and graduates and above are 
more than twice as likely to vote for the 
party than illiterates. However, the lower 
sections of society are far more evenly dis¬ 
persed between the different prties. 

The 1999 result in U.P. thus does not 
portend any early end to the political 
churning process; further volatility seems 
likely before any clear alignments can 
emerge. If anything, the revival of the 
Congrcss(I) and the unforeseen rise in the 
fortunes of the S.P. makes for a nearly 
unique situation of four-party system in 
U.P., a result that sharply diverges fnMn 
the general trend in most other Sutes 
tow;^ a bipolar pattern. ■ 


■ ELECTION ANALYSIS 


‘Split factor’ decides 
the outcome 


CSDS Team with 
SUHAS PALSHIKAR 

A SIMPLE arithmetical calculation 
shows that if a split had not taken place 
in the Congress(I) and the various parties 
had got the same vote share they did in this 
election, the Shiv Sena and the Bharatiya 
Janata Party, would have won just nine Lok 
Sabha seats from Maharashtra, and the 
Congressd) alliance’s tally would have 
been 39, instead of the final figures of 28 
and 11 respectively. This alone would have 
changed the majority equation in 
Parliament, with the national verdia look¬ 
ing much different from what it does today. 
This demonstrates once again how an elec¬ 
toral verdict is as much an artifea of party 
managers and the first-past-the-post sys¬ 
tem as it is a product of the changing mood 
of the elcaorate. 

The results did not come as a surprise. 
Both the Congress(I) and the breakaway 
Nationalist Congress Party (NCP) knew 
that the split could prove to be suicidal. Yet, 
each of them hoped that it would be able 
to claim a sufficiendy large chunk of votes 
to defeat the Shiv Sena-BJP combine. 
However, as it turned out, there was no 
hidden hand to save them from the conse¬ 
quences of the split. The Congress(I) and 
the NCP together cornered 58 per cent of 
the popular vote: 33.3 per cent for the 
Coneress(I) and its allies,and25.1 percent 
for Snarad Pawar’s NCP and its allies. The 
split of votes between the two brought the 
Index of Opposition Unity (lOU) in the 
State to 63, down from 88 in last year’s 
elections. TTiis drop of 25 percentage 
points in the lOU is enough to explain the 
verdia, Maharashtra’s is aclassic case of the 
“split feaor” rather than the “swing fector” 
decidii^ the outcome of the eleaions. 

Indeed, it is surprising that the Shiv 
Sena-BJP combine did not gain more than 
it did from this huge split. After having con¬ 
solidated the gains n^e in its surprise vic¬ 
tory in the 1996 Lok Sabha elections, the 
Shiv Sena-BJP combine fered poorly in the 
elections last year, losing in terms of both 
votes and seats. It lost another 4 percentage 
points of votes this year - less than it was 
expected to lose- but added 18 seas to its 


Maharashlr.'i: 

Party Position 1999 

Party 

Contaatad 

Won 

Voti 

ihar»{%) 

Congo) 

42 

10 

28.7 

BJP 

27 

13 

21J2 

NCP 

39 

6 

2 t.e 

Shiv Sena 

22 

15 

16.7 

J0(S) 

2 

1 

0.9 

PWP/PT 

2 

1 

0.9 

RPI 

3 

1 

1.4 

BBM 

4 

1 



kitty. It could have gained more, but for the 
fea that the split worked unevenly in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the State. The split hurt the 
Congress(l) the most i n Vidarbha, where it 
had won all the 11 seats last time. Althoi^ 
the NCT took only 15 per cent of the votes 
here and the lOU was 67, it was enough 
for the Shiv Sena-BJP combine to take six 
seats. In Mumbai and Konkan, the Shiv 
Sena-BJP combine retained its supremacy 
with a little help from the split in the 
Congrcss(I). In the north and in 
Marathwada - the two regions that record¬ 
ed the highest increases in turnout - the 
NCP effectively demolished the 
Congress(I) by making it lose 4 seats in each 
region, without being able to pick up any 
seats for itself It was only in Sharad Pawar’s 
stronghold ofwestern Maharashtra that the 
NCP was able to translate its vote share into 
seats. ’The Congress(l) was the spoiler here 
But since the Shiv Sena-BJP combine fin¬ 
ished a poor third, the split did not seem to 
have hurt the NCP very much. 

Some analysts had hoped that voters 
may succeed where the leaders foiled, that 
many voters would resort to tactical voting 
by choosing the stronger of the candidates 
from among the Congress(I) and the NCP 
in order to defeat the candidates of the rul¬ 
ing alliance. The Lok Sabha results show 
that while the eleaorate certainly did not 
favour the combine, its voting choice was 
not based solely on that consideration. ’The 
rivalry between the Congress(I) and the 
NCP was as fierce as the competition 
between the Shiv Sena-BJP and non-Shiv 
Sena-BJP political forces. 

This was not the first time that Pawar 
contested in Maharashtra as a non- 
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G)ngr^(I) candidate. 
Between 1980 and 1985 he 
was out of the G)ngress(I) 
fold. In the 1980 and 1984 
Lok Sabha elections he 
managed to get for his party 

11.8 and 12.1 per cent of 
the votes and one and two 
scats respectively. In the 
1980 and 1985 Assembly 
elcaions his (!k)ngress(S) 
managed to get 20.5 and 

17.8 per cent votes and 47 
and 54 .scats respectively. It 
is indeed creditable that 
Pawar has managed to 
retain his base. He obvious¬ 
ly needs to do better to sup¬ 
port his national ambitions. 

At the Assembly level, 
the overall verdict appears 
to be a near repeat of the 
1995 verdict, with the BJP 
and the Shiv Sena losing a 
few seats each. A closer look 
reveals that a good deal of 
churning has taken place. 
Of the 288 seats, only 133 
have been retained by the 
same party that won in 
1995. The figure goes up to 
166 if one indudn the 33 
seats the Congrcss(I) has 
now lost to the NCP. The 
Congress(I) could retain 
only 28 of the 80 seats it 
won in 1995. The BJP and 
the Shiv Senadid a little bet¬ 
ter and retained 41 and 52 
of their seats respectively. 

The regional patterns 
also show a subtle change. 
The Congress(I) has 
improved its position sig- 
nincandy in Mumbai and 
Vidarbha. Its performance 
in Mumbai is noteworthy 
since it differs firom the 



No. 

Constituency 

Winner 

No. 

Constituency 

Winner 

1. 

Rajapur 

Shiv Sena 

25. 

Chimur 

BJP 

2. 

Ratnagiri 

Shiv Sena 

26. 

Chandrapur 

Cong(l) 

3. 

Kolaba 

P.T. 

27. 

Wardha 

Cong(l) 

4, 

Bombay South 

BJP 

28. 

Yeotmal 

Cong(l) 

5. 

Bombay South Central 

Shiv Sena 

29. 

Hingoll 

Shiv Sena 

6. 

Bombay North Central 

Shiv Sena 

30. 

Nanded 

Cong(l) 

7. 

Bombay North East 

BJP 

31. 

Parbhani 

Shiv Sena 

8. 

Bombay North West 

Cong(l) 

32. 

Jalna 

BJP 

9, 

Bombay North 

BJP 

33. 

Aurangabad 

Shiv Sena 

10. 

Thane 

Shiv Sena 

34. 

Seed 

BJP 

11. 

Dahanu (S.T.) 

BJP 

35. 

Latur 

Cong(l) 

12. 

Nasik 

Shiv Sena 

36. 

Osmanabad (S.C.) 

Shiv ^na 

13. 

Malegaon (S.T.) 

JD(S) 

37. 

Sholapur 

Cong(l) 

14. 

DhuliafS.T.) 

BJP 

38. 

Pandharpur (S.C.) 

RPI (Athawale) 

15. 

Nandurbar (S.T.) 

Cong(l) 

39. 

Ahmednagar 

BJP 

16. 

Erandol 

BJP 

40. 

Kopargaon 

Shiv Sena 

17. 

Jalgaon 

BJP 

41. 

Khed 

NCP 

10. 

Buldhana (S.C.) 

Shiv Sena 

42. 

Pune 

BJP 

19. 

Akola 

BBM 

43. 

Baramati 

NCP 

20. 

Washim 

Shiv Sena 

44. 

Satara 

NCP 

21. 

Amravati 

Shiv Sena 

45. 

Karad 

NCP 

22. 

Ramtek 

Shiv Sena 

46. 

Sangll 

Cong(l) 

23. 

Nagpur 

Cong(l) 

47. 

IchalkaranJI 

NCP 

24. 

Bhandara 

BJP 

48. 

Kolhapur 

NCP 


combine in the Lok Sabha 
eleaions, only 74 per cent 
voted for it inthcAisscmbly 
elections. The BJP voters 
were bigger ‘ticket splitters’ 
than the Shiv Sena voters. 

Maharashtra’s voters 
arc not as polarised along 
caste lines as those in many 
other States - except at the 
lower end of the caste hier¬ 
archy. Instead of diflirent 
groups aligning with differ¬ 
ent alliances, each caste 
group seems to be getting 
divided among the three 
coalitions. The Maratha 
and Kunbi vote, which was 
firmly behind the 
Congress(I) last time, was 
fragmented among the Shiv 
Sena-BJP combine, the 
G)ngress(l) and the NCP 
this time. Since 1990, the 
Shiv Sena and the BJP have 
been ttying to attract the 
traditional Congress(I) 
votes, and to some extent 
they seem to have succeed¬ 
ed in this. Thanks pardy to 
the Shiv Sena and pardy to 
the split in the Congressfl), 
they now occupy the space 
in the middle, and fare well 
among the Kunbis and 
other OBQ. They contin¬ 
ue to fare badly among the 
Dalits and Adivasis, and 
particularly with Muslims, 
virtually none of whom 
voted for them. 
Interestingly, the BJP and 
the Shiv Sena have rather 
different social profiles. 

During the campaign, 
the NCP was cridcised for 
trying to unite the four Ms: 
Marathas, Malis, Mahars 


trend of the Lok Sabha results. The NCP 
won a majority of its scats from western 
Maharashtra at the cost of the Congress(I) 
and independents who were backed by 
Pawar in 1995. The number of indepen¬ 
dents fell from 45 to 12. 

Although there was a lot ofspeculation 
about how much of the Congress(D’s vote 
Sharad Pawar would take away, the CSDS 
survey shows that the most likely quantum 
is somewhere around one-third. Sharad 
Pawar was thus unable to do what Mamata 
E^ictjec succeeded in doing in West 
J-split the Congress(I) evenly down 
liddle. On the od [icr hand, despite an 


undistinguished term in government, the 
Shiv Sena-BJP combine was able to hold 
on to a considerable percentage of those 
who had voted for it in 1998. 

Thee Shiv Sena-BJP combine did not 
do as well in being able to make those who 
voted for it in the Lok Sabha eleaions to 
do so in the Assembly elections. Whereas 
88 per cent and 93 per cent of the people 
who voted for the BJP and the Shiv Sena 
respectively in the Assembly elections also 
voted for die combine in the Lok Sabha 
elections, the retention rate is not nearly as 
high when looked at fiqm the other dic¬ 
tion. From among those who voted for the 


and Muslims. It succeeded in this partly, 
but an analysis of its voter composition 
shows that the NCP bears an indelible 
Maratha mark. The Muslim vote was split 
almost evenly between the Conmess(I) 
and the NCP: 46 per cent for the 
Congress(I) and 40 per cent for the NCP. 
As usual, the composition of Congress(l) 
voters was pretty balanced. However, 
since its suppo(t base spans aaoss ail social 
groups, the Congress(I) lacks a specific 
social identity. This is fine when a party 
is on the upswing, but problematic when 
it is on the decline. 

Despite the much-vaunted claims by 
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the Shiv Sena that it has received the sup¬ 
port of the lowrcr sections of society, the 
combine is very much a party of the elite. 
It fared well among the upper classes and 
the educated. The reverse was true for the 
NCP and the Congressfl). However, the 
index for media exposure shows an effea 
over and above the pattern for class and 
education. Whereas die lowest classes and 
the least educated were pretty much equal¬ 
ly disnded between the Congress(I) and the 
NCP, the Congress(I) showed a clear lead 
among thelcast informed members of soci¬ 
ety, receiving 41 per cent of the vote from 
those who have no media exposure. 

The usual story of more women than 
men voting for the Congress(I) and vice 
versa for the BJP is as true for Maharashtra 
as it is elsewhere in the country. The NCP, 
however, scored pretty much, equally 
among both the sexes. 

The Congress(I) lost to the NCP par¬ 
ticularly badly in the rural areas. The rural 
verdict was split almost evenly among the 
three main players. The Shiv Sena-BjP 
combine did substantially bener in the 
urban areas, which comes as no surprise. 

Despite Sharad Pawar’s vehement 
stance against Sonia Gandhi’s foreign ori¬ 
gin, her standing in the popularity stakes 
as the choice for Prime Minister did not 
suffer too badly. Overall, 26 per cent of 
the respondents named her as being their 
choice for Prime Minister, which was 
more or less oh a par with the national 
average. However, 19 per cent of the sam¬ 
ple felt that she was an unsuitable candi¬ 
date because of her foreign origin. This 
figure was higher among the Shiv Sena- 
BJP combine voters at 31 per cent, than 
it was with NCP voters at 22 per cent. 

The elections have thrown up a com¬ 
plex picture of emerging political loyalties 
which defies the easy bifurcation of the 
State polity into two rival political camps. 
This fragmentation removes the possibil¬ 
ity of a formation of the weaker and 
deprived social groups into an electoral 
bloc. Just as there are no winners and 
losers in the eleaions from Maharashtra, 
there appear to be no progimives and 
reacdonaries in State politics ahymore. ■ 
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■ ELECTION ANALYSIS 


Congress (I) dominates in all regions 


CSDS Team with 
SANDEEPSHASTRI 


Karnataka: Parly Position 1999 


Parly 

Contaitad 

Wen 

Vote 

ihart(^ 

Cong(l) 

28 

18 

45.4 

BJP 

19 

7 

28.9 

J0(U) 

10 

3 

12.3 


T HF 1999 elections marked a come¬ 
back for the Congress(I) in all regions 
of Karnataka. The party avenged its humil¬ 
iating defeat in the 1994 Assembly elec¬ 
tions, when it was relegated to the third 
position. Although it recovered some of 
the ground in the 1998 Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions, it finished only second, way behind 
the Bharatiya Janata Party-Lok Shakti 
combine. This time the Congrcss(I) 
snatched 10 seats from the BJP and the 
Lok Shakti and two from the Janata Dal, 
and conceded two of its seats to the BJP 
and one to the Janata Dal (United). 
Surprisingly, no pollster anticipated the 
massive nine-pcrcentage-point swing of 
votes in favour of the Congress(I). Despite 
a near-perfect seat adjustment for the Lok 
Sabha elections, the half-heaned BJP- 
JD(U) alliance lost more than eight per¬ 
centage points of the popular vote that had 
gone to the BJP-Lok Shakti alliance last 
year. Clearly, the addition of the Janata Dai 
(action led by J.H. Patel brought nothing 
but discredit to the alliance. The J anata Dd 
(Secular), led by former Prime Minister 
H.D. Devc Gowda drew a blank: its lead¬ 
ers faced humiliating defeats. However, 
with more than 10 per cent of the vote 
share, it remains a force capable of acting 
as a spoiler. 

The Congress(I) showed its domi¬ 
nance in all the regions including the 
coastal districts, which had emerged as BJP 
strongholds in the 1990s. In the Bombay- 
Karnatak region in the north, where 
Lingayats were expected to support the 
BJP-led alliance, the Congress(I) got the 
same share of votes and seats as its main 
rival. While Sonia Gandhi’s candidature 
may not have-changed the verdict in the 
enf re Sate, it seems to have had some 
h Hyderabad-Karnatak. The voter 
I 'W^ped by nearly seven percent¬ 



|Congress(l) 
I BJP 
ND(II) 


No. 

Constttuancy 

Winner 

' 1 

Bidar (SC) 

BJP 

i 2 

Gulbarga 

Cong(l) 

1 3. 

Raichur 

Cong(l) 

1 4. 

Koppal 

Cong(l) 

5. 

Bellaiy 

Cong(l) 

6 . 

Davangere 

BJP 

7 

Ctiitraduiga 

JD(U) 

8 

Tumkur 

Cong(l) 

9 

Chfkballapur 

Cong(l) 

10. 

Kolar(S.C.) 

Cong(l) 

11. 

Kanakapura 

Cong(l) 

12. 

Bangalore North 

Cong{l) 

'13. 

Bangalore South 

BJP 

14. 

Mandya 

Cong(l) 

15. 

Chamarajanagar (S.C) 

JD(U) 

16. 

Mysore 

Cong(l) 

17. 

Mangalore 

BJP 

18. 

Udipl 

Cong(l) 

19. 

Hassan 

Cong(l) 

20. 

ChUonagalur 

BJP 

21. 

Shknoga 

Cong(l) 

22. 

Kanara 

Cong(l) 

23. 

Ohaiwar South 

Cong(l) 

24. 

Dhaiwar North 

BJP 

25. 

Belgaum 

Cong(l) 

26. 

Chlkkodl(S.C.) 

JD(U) 

27. 

Bagalkot 

CongCO 

28. 

Bj|(i9ur 

BJP 


age points and the Congress(I) rostered 
a 12.7 per cent swing in its favour. The 
Congress(I) won the majority of the 
Assembly seats in all the districts except 
Bidar, where communal polarisation may 
have worked against it. As in its heyday, 
the Congress(I) has its vote spread more or 
less evenly across the Slate, while the BJP- 
JD(U) combine has weakened in 
Hyderabad-Karnatak and Old Mysore. It 
is in the largest southern region of Old 
Mysore that the BJP alliance suffered its 
worst loss - four seats and 15 percentage 
points of its vote share. Despite a speaac- 
ular entry into the electoral arena in 1991, 
the BJP remains a marginal political force, 
with the rural constituencies continuing to 
elude It. 

The Assembly elections confirmed the 
dominance of the Congress(I) in all the 
regions. The most spectacular are the 
party’s gains in the Old Mysore region, 
where its position improved from 10 seats 
in 1994 to 61 seats, mostly at the cost of 
the undivided Janata Dal. ([}verall, the 
Congress(I) snatched 69 seats from the 
undivided Janata Dal and 17 from the BJP. 
While the BJP made marginal gains else¬ 
where, It lost seven seats in the coastal 
region, where it first established its base in 
the Sate. It retained only 22 of the seats it 
won in 1994. The two Janata Dal factors 
have very little to show except losses. The 
JD(U) can take delight in the fact that it 
got more seats than the JD(S) even in Old 
Mysore. 

The flow of votes as revealed by the 
CSDS survey shows that this turnabout 
happened in three ways: the Congress(l) 
retained much more of the 1998 vote share 
than the BJP-JD(U) combine; it snatched 
more votes from its rivals than they took 
from it; and the JD(U) fiuled to fetch for 
the BJP-JD (U) alliance more than half the 
1998 vote share of the Janaa DaL JD(S) 
and the Conpess(I) each succeeded in tak- 
mg away one quarter of its 1998 vote, and 
thus sealed the fate of the BJP-JD(U) com¬ 
bine. 

Voting simultaneously for diflerenr 
parties in the Ipk Sabha and Assembly 
elections is not a new phenomenon in 
IGumaaka. Evidendy, suw votii^ did not 
take place on a lain scale this time, but it 
was mgh compared to Andhn Pradesh and 
Maharashtra. Once again, the BJP-JD(l)) 
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alliance suffered The two 
panics fought against each 
other in a number of 
Assembly constituencies and 
could not transfer nearly a 
quaner of its Assembly-level 
vote share to their Lok Sabha 
candidates Although the 
alliance picked up one-third 
of the JD{S) vote share in the 
Assembly elections, that was 
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and the super-rich, while the Congress(I) 
has a whopping 47-point lead among the 
poorest. 

A profile of the voter based on the fac¬ 
tor of education shows that access to edu¬ 
cation accentuates the class effect. The 
same pattern is repeated in the gender and 
rural-urban divides. The edge that the 
Congrcss(l) enjoys among women and 
rural voters is much higher in Karnataka 
than in the rest of the country. The high¬ 
er urban vote reported for the JD(S) 
appears odd; the high figure is perhaps 
due to a greater degree of sampling error 
for smaller formations. All is not well with 
the Congress(I), though. The age ptoflle 
of voters reveals that the Congrcss(I) is 
more popular among older voters while 
the BJ P and its allies enjoy an edge among 
younger voters. 

STUDY associated with the CSDS 
survey and carried out by researchers 
at the Department of Political Science, 
Bangalore University, reported that the 
most popular choice for Chief Minister 
was S.M. Krishna of the Congress(I), 
with the support of 28 per cent of the 
respondents. B.S. YediyurappaoftheBJP 

Hm Con0ress(l) also 
ragalnad some of Ks 
tradKIoiial support 
base. The poorer the 
voter, the greater the 
odds of a vote la favour 
of the Congress(l). 
Conversely, the BJP 
and Its allies 
performed better among 
the richer sections. 


was the choice of 26 per cent; J.H. Patel 
of the JD(U) was favoured by 10 per cent. 

At least 54 per cent of the respondents 
were dissatisfira with the Janata Dal gov¬ 
ernment. Also, 56 per cent felt that north¬ 
ern Karnataka had been neglected. 
Among the respondents from northern 
Karnataka, 84 percent felt that the region 
had been negleaed. 

The essence of the lessons from 
Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka is that 
governance matters. The anti-incumben- 
fuctor is not a knee-jerk action, nor a 
^ne conclusion, but a response to 
performance of people who have been 
the reins of power. M 


■ ELECTION ANALYSIS 

A triumph 
arithmetic 

CSDS Team with 
K.C. SURI 


Andhra Pradesh; 
Party Position 1999 


Party 

Contaatad 

Won 

Vola 

ahaia(%) 

Cong(l) 

42 

5 

42.8 

BJP 

8 

7 

9.1 

TDP 

34 

29 

40.7 

MIM 

1 

1 

1.4 


I T is easy to read too much into the vic¬ 
tory of the Telugu Desam Party led by 
N. Chandrababu Naidu in Andhra 
Pradesh. After all, Chandarababu Naidu 
can claim to be one of the few undis¬ 
puted winners of the 1999 elections. As 
compared to the 1998 elections, his 
party has increased its vote share and 
seats tally; to that extent, his visibility 
and political clout have increased. The 
TDP under him may not have swept the 
Assembly elections as it did under N.T. 
Rama Rao in 1994, but Chandrababu 
Naidu is one of the few Chief Ministers 
in recent years to have withstood and tri¬ 
umphed over the tide of anti-incum¬ 
bency that the media have made much 
of. The TDP’s tally of 29 Lok Sabha seats 
made it not only the biggest of the BJP’s 
allies, but also the fourth largest party in 
the Lok Sabha. 

Yet the TDP’s victory is rather less 
dramatic when seen in terms of vote 
share. The vote share of the TDP-BJP 
combine was only seven percentage 
points more than the Congress(I)’s vote 
share in the entire State. The 
Congress(I)’s vote share in fret went up 
by over four percentage points as com¬ 
pared to the 1998 parliamentary elec¬ 
tions, in which it fared rather well. 
However, the State witnessed straight 
contests this time and the spread of votes 
was relatively even for bom the parties: 
in such a situation, even a small margin 
translated into an overwhelming victory 
for the TDP-BJP combine in terms of 
seats. 

This is what made the alliance with 



of alliance 


the BJP a key factor in the TDP’s suc¬ 
cess. The BJP’s vote share of 9 per cent 
this year perhaps understates its role, for 
it was forced by Chandrababu Naidu, a 
hard bargainer, to settle for a meagre 
share of seats. In the 1991 parliamentary 
elections, the BJP made a big entry in 
Andhra Pradesh by securing nearly 10 
per cent of the popular vote. Its fortunes 
declined margindly in 1996. It per¬ 
formed well in 1998: it won four parlia¬ 
mentary seats and secured 18 per cent of 
the popular vote. The TDP’s alliance 
with the BJP enabled it to more than 
make up for the losses from the severing 
of its ties with the Left parties; it also gave 
the TDP an edge over the Congress(I). 
The TDP-BJP combine’s vote share 
(nearly 50 per cent) matches the com¬ 
bined vote share of the TDP and the BJP 
in 1998. If the BJP had not contested as 
an ally of the TDP and had fared even 
half as well as it did in 1998, the TDP 
might well have faced defeat. 

The TDP-BJP combine won com¬ 
prehensively in all the three regions. 
Even in Rayalaseema, the last remaining 
bastion of the Congress(l), the TDP-BJP 
combine took four seats from the 
Congress(I) and improved on its vote 
share over 1998. In Telengana, consid¬ 
ered the region where the BJP is the 
strongest, the TDP-BJP’s combined 
vote share fell by three percentage points 
since 1998, but it managed to finish well 
ahead of the Congress(I). This is the 
region where the Left parties secured a 
reasonably good share of the popular 
vote. This is also the first election since 
1984 that the Left parties did not con¬ 
test as part of a broader alliance, and their 
performance this time has not been 
good. In the coastal r^ion, the TDP- 
BJP combine won all but two seats. 

An analysis of the Assembly election 
results shows that the TDP dominates in 
almost all the regions. Although the deci¬ 
sion to break with the Left parties and 
team up with the BJP cost the TDP 20 
seats in the Telengana region, it retained 
its hold over coastal Andhra and fared 
better than the G)ngtess(I) in 
Rayalaseema. Hie Ldt parties sufiered 
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the most significant losses 
this time. The Congress(I) 
made marginal gains in 
Telengana and elsewhere, 
as compared to 1994, 
when it drew a blank. In 
all, the TDP retained 141 
of the seats it had won in 
1994, passed on eight scats 
to the BJP, and won back 
15 from the Left parties. 
Its former allies. The 
Congress(I) retained only 
\ To of the 26 seats it had 
won in 1994, but took 65 
from the TDP and 15 
from the Left parties. 

A carefully crafted 
alliance and a successful 
transfer of votes was thus 
crucial to the TDP’s vic¬ 
tory. The CSDS survey 
data show just how suc- 
cessftil the vote transfer 
from the BJP and the TDP 
to the new combine was, 
notwithstanding the dis¬ 
satisfaction in the State 
unit of the BJP over the 
terms of the alliance. In 
the matter of holding on 
to its own share of votes in 
the 1998 elections, the 
Congress(I)’s perfor¬ 
mance was the best. It also 
took away a significant 
slice ofthc votes of the BJP 
and the TDP. The TDP, 
which retained 85 per cent 
of its 1998 votes, could 
not win over many votes 
ftom the Congress(l) but 
it managed to oHset its 
losses by adding 82 per 
cent of the BJP votes of 
1998 to the combine’s 
votes. It also aptured the 
majority of the votes 
secured in 1998 by the 
CPI and the CPI(M). its 
allies at that time. As in the 
case of Bihar, excessive 


No 

CoiMtitUMcy 

Wlnnar 

1 

Snkakulam 

TDP 

2 

Paivathipu(am(S.T) 

TDP 

3 

Bobbili 

Cong(l) 

4 

Visakhapatnam 

TDP 

5 

Bhadrachalam(S.T.) 

TOP 

6 

Anakapalll 

TDP 

7 

Kakinada 

TDP 

8 

Raiahimindiy 

BJP 

9 

Amaiapuram(S.C) 

TDP 

10 

Nama^ 

BJP 

11 

Ekmi 

TDP 

12 

Machilipatnam 

TDP 

13 

V^awada 

TDP 

14 

Tenali 

TDP 

15 

QuiXur 

TDP 

16 

Bapada 

TDP 

17 

Narasaraopet 

Cofigll) 

16 

Ongole 

TDP 

19 

N4llore(S.C.) 

TDP 

20 

Tinipali(S.C.) 

BJP 

21 

Chittoor 

TDP 


No. 

Comtltuancy 

Winner 

22 

Rajampet 

TDP 

23 

Cuddapah 

Cong(l) 

24 

Hindupur 

TDP 

25 

Anantapur 

TDP 

26 

Kumooi 

TOP 

27 

Nandyal 

TDP 

26 

NagarKumool(SC) 

TDP 

29 

Mahbubnagar 

BJP 

30 

Hyderabad 

MIM 

31 

S^nderabad 

BJP 

32 

Siddipet(SC) 

TDP 

33 

Medak 

BJP 

34 

Nizamabad 

TDP 

35 

AdUabad 

TOP 

36 

Peddapalli(SC) 

TDP 

37 

Kanmnagar 

BJP 

38 

Hanamkonda 

TDP 

39 

Warangal 

TDP 

40 

Khammam 

Cong(l) 

41 

Nalgonda 

TDP 

42|Miryatouda 1 

Cono(l) 


dependence on alliances 
rendered the Left parties 
vulnerable. 

In the Assembly elec¬ 
tions, both the TDP-BJP 
combine and the 
Corigrcss(I) retained more 
than 90 per cent of the 
votes that they secured in 
the Lok Sabha elections. 

Underlying the TDP- 
BJP's successful coalition 
was the forging of a new 
social coalition of the 
upper and the middle 
castes The addition of 
BJP votes strengthened 
the TDP’s position 
among the upper castes 
and the peasant OBCs, 
besides consolidating its 
traditional Kamma votes. 
These gams more than 
compensated for the loss 
of the votes of the 
Scheduled Castes and the 
Scheduled Tribes owing 
to the break with the Left 
parties, and of Muslims, 
who shifted their alle¬ 
giance to the Congrcss(I). 
Even so, the TDP-BJP 
combine enjoyed more 
support than the 
Congress(I) did among 
adivasis; the TDP’s share 
of votes of Muslims is one 
of the highest for any ally 
of the BJP. 

The class profile of the 
TDP-BJP combine shows 
an uneasy coming togeth¬ 
er of the upper classes 
{who predominantly sup¬ 
port the BJP) and the 
lower classes (who supprt 
the TDP). The 
Congress(I) fared well 
among the middle class 
but was squeezed from the 
upper end by the BJP and 
the lower end by the TDP. 
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Saata 

TOP 

BJP 

ConfptM 

un 

Oilwra 

Tsiengana 

Coaitai 

Rayalaseetra 

107 

134 

S3 

49(20) 

99(-7) 

31(-10) 

8(+5) 

3(+3) 

1(+1) 

42(+3e) 

aef-sis) 

21(+11) 

2<-19) 

0(.2) 

5(-3) 

4(>3) 

m 

Total 

293* 

179(-37) 

12(-»9) 

9i(+6e) 

2(-32) 

9(-e) 


Note ‘ElKtKin not hMmSeerpur Assembly constituency (riTelangana 


The BJP votes o( !*i98 did fji't 
transferred to TOP in 19n'i 



19M 

1989 


CongOK 

TDP4 

LafMUaa 

Congra88(l) 

91 

8 

— 

BJP 

19 

82 


TDP 

14 

8S 


Laft4 

7 

51 

35 

Note State sample size Is 828 

: r-IO’.V f'( VI 

jtf's If uin Lok Stihfic'T to 

A ■ ■' 

sciiii.ily (' 

lections 

LokSablw 

Aaiambly I 


Cong(l>» 

TOP* 

Othara 

Congiaaall) 

91 

5 

4 

TDP+ 

4 

95 

1 

Othara 

3 

5 

92 


b oni 

MHIIOSS 

nico/ed 
bell-) (MUis 

ClMt 

CongfO 

TDP+ 

High 

47 

49 

MIddIa 

54 

42 

low 

42 

52 

Vaiylow 

39 

50 


1 iie soci.'il coolition of 

TDP-BJf’ 



Cong(l) 

TDP+ 

Upper Caste 

33 

65 

Reddy* 

70 

28 

Kamma* 

7 

90 

Kapus 

46 

54 

Peasant OBC 

36 

64 

Lower OBC 

42 

47 

Dam 

64 

33 

Adivasi 

32 

43 

Muslim 

64 

30 


Note ‘denotes that the sample sae for 
the groups too small to alkm very cm- 
Men! reading 


TOP I'l.'is lost 

ainoiui tlu' wonicn voti^rs 




Congfl) 

TDP+ 

LeftaHlN 

Male 

Female 

46 

43 

49 

49 

5 

5 


TDP IS oldei 111,in it thinks 



TDP+ 

LaftatUae 

Upto 25 yearn 

48 

47 

3 

26to35 years 

43 

49 

6 

36 to 45 years 

39 

52 

6 

46 to 55 years 

S3 

40 

6 

Atiove 55 years 

43 

52 

4 


Unlike in Karnataka, the Congress(I) 
could not reconstruct its base among the 
poorest sections 

During the campaign, TDP lead¬ 
ers repeatedly claimed that the party 
enjoyed the overwhelming support ol 
women and young voters The survey 
findings do not support this claim 
Young voters were equally divided 
between the TDP and the Congress(I) 
If anything, the TDP does best among 
the middle-aged, who perhaps 
acquired their right to vote about the 
time the TDP first came to power in 
drai|l[tic orcumstances, in 1983 
Sfc iwly, the TDP, which earlier drew 
a 1 mr share of its support from 
w» ijin than from men, now enjoys 


about the same proportion of votes 
across the gender divide The rural- 
urban divide does not explain much of 
the difference, for the TDP enjoys the 
same lead in both areas The Left par¬ 
ties have their traditional source of 
support in the villages 

The survey reveals that as compared 
to voters in many other parts of the 
country, voters in Andhra Pradesh are 
more politicised, more confident, and 
more attuned to regional politics At the 
same time, 75 per cent of TDP voters 
expressed a preference for A B Vajpayee 
as Prime Minister About 47 per cent of 
the voters claimed that they had 
finalised their voting choice much 
before the campaign began H 


■ ELECTION ANALYSIS 


CSDS Team with 
G KOTESHWAR PRASAD 


Tamil Nadu: Party Position 1999 


Party 

Contaatad 

Won 

Vote 

share (%) 

Cong(l) 

11 

2 

111 

BJP 

6 

4 

71 

CPI(M) 

2 

1 

24 

AIADMK 

24 

10 

257 

DMK 

19 

12 

231 

PMK 

7 , 

5 

82 

MDMK 

5 

4 

59 

MGR AOMK 

1 

1 

15 


I F Tamil Nadu threatened to be a 
psephologist s nightmare this time, the 
exit poll disaster of 1998 was not the only 
reason The basic alliance arithmetic of 
the State was written afresh between the 
elections of 1998 and 1999 So much so 
that It IS difficult to fix a benchmark from 
where gams and losses can be calculated 
In 1998, the alliance led by the All India 
Anna Dravida Munnetra Karhagam 
(AIADMK), which included the 
Bharatiya lanata Party, swept the polls it 
won 30 of the 39 scars on the basis of a 
lead of merely five percentage points over 
the rival front, which comprised, among 
others, the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam 
(DMK) and the 1 amil Maanila Congress 
(TMC) I he Congress(I) fought inde¬ 
pendently and ended up empty handed, 
with just 4 8 per cent of the vote 

By the time 1999 elections were held, 
political merry-go-round had turned full 
cycle If the new alliances were to be 
judged by the performances of their indi¬ 
vidual components in the 1998 elections, 
the starting point for the AlADMK- 
Congress(I) combine was 33 8 per cent 
of the vote, while the new DMK-BJP 
front started with an advanti^e, at 39 3 
per cent of the vote The TMC-led third 
front could be assumed to have been left 
with 21 9 per cent 
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No major shift in popular mood 


The final results show 
> a much higher vote share 
for both the AIADMK- 
Congress(I) and DMK- 
BJP fronts, gained at the 
expense of the TMC 
However, the final figure 
of a 5 5 percentage-point 
gap between the vote 
shares of the two fronts was 
exactly what it was at the 
starting point In other 
words, the final verdict 
seems to have had more to 
do with better alliance- 
making by the BJP than 
any major shift in the pop¬ 
ular mood 

The gap between the 
vote shares of the two 
major fronts was to the 
tune of 8 per cent in the 
northern region, the 
largest in the State The 
DMK and its allies won 19 
ol the 23 seats here Six of 
the seats they won were 
wrested from the rival 
fronts The AIADMK-led 
alliance could have ended 
up in a much worse situa 
tion if It were not lucky 
enough to save seven seats 
in the southern region 
despite trailing behind the 
DMK-led front in the mat¬ 
ter of vote share by around 
two percents^e points in 
each case In the western 
region, the gap narrowed 
down to less than one per¬ 
centage point, and the two 
fronts shared the honours 
In all only 17 out of the 
39 seats changed hands in 
what appears to be a com¬ 
plete turnabout The 




ConitituMiey 

WIniMr 

No 

Constituency 

Madras North 

DMK 

21 

Pollachi(S C) 

Madras Central 

DMK 

22 

Palani 

Madras South 

DMK 

23 

Dindigul 

Snperumbudur(S C) 

DMK 

24 

Madurai 

Chengalpattu 

PMK 

25 

Penyakulam 

Arakkonam 

DMK 

26 

Karur 

Vellore 

PMK 

27 

Tiruchirapalli 

Tiruppattur 

DMK 

28 

Perambalur(S C) 

Wandiwash 

PMK 

29 

Mayiladuturai 

Tindivanam 

MDMK 

30 

NagapattinamfS C) 

Cuddalore 

DMK 

31 

Thanjavur 

Chidambaram(S C) 

PMK 

32 

Pudukkottai 

Dharmapun 

PMK 

33 

Sivagangai 

Knshnagin 

DMK 

34 

Ramanathapuram 

RasipuramlS C) 

AIADMK 

35 

Sivakasi 

Salem 

AIADMK 

36 

Tirunelveli 

Tlmchengode 

MDMK 

37 

Tenkasi(S C) 

Nilgins 

BJP 

38 

Tiruchendur 

Qobichettipalayam 

AIADMK 

39 

Nagercoil 

Coimbatore 

BJP 




■I Congr9ss(l) 
■I AIADMK 
■iCPI(M) 

■I DMK 
MiPMK 
B^BJP 
■ MOMK 
MGR-AOMK 


Winner 

”mdmk 

AIADMK 

AIADMK 

CPI(M) 

AIADMK 

AIADMK 

BJP 

DMK 

Congfl) 

DMK 

DMK 

MGR AOMK 

Cong(l) 

AIADMK 

MDMK 

AIADMK 

AIADMK 

DMK 

BJP 


AIADMK was of course 
the biggest net loser it con¬ 
ceded 10 of Its 18 seats to 
the OMK-led front and 
could win back only two 
The DMK retained all the 
five seats it had and added 
seven seats and three per¬ 
centage points in terms of 
votes The TMC lost all Its 
three seats, two to the 
Congress(l) and one to the 
BJP At 9 3 per cent of the 
popular vote share, the 
TMC-led front is nowhere 
in terms of seats, but 
retains enough clout to act 
as a spoiler 

A S seats changed hands, 
so did votes The 1999 
elections in Tamil Nadu 
represented an unusual 
phenomenon of voters 
changing their voting pref¬ 
erences as the alliances got 
forged afresh The 
Congress(I) carried most 
of Its meagre vote share to 
Its new alliance So did the 
DMK, except that its share 
was not meagre and was 
not entirely its own The 
TMC is virtually born 
anew, shedding most of 
the votes it won in 1998 
The 1998 vote of the 
AIADMKfiont appears to 
have got split between the 
alliances led by the DMK 
and the AIADMK this 
time But this is more 
apparent than real, for the 
voters only continued to 
vote for the same party 
which had changed sides 
Significandy, the direct 






















Voters sliifted loyalties 
as the parties changed 
_ alliances _ 


therefore, cany with it any exclusive vote 
bank when it joined the AlADMK-led 
front. 



im 

19N 


A1ADMK+ 

DMK-i 

11104 

Conpress(l) 

72 

14 

11 

AIADMK+ 

44 

43 

11 

OMK-i 

12 

71 

15 


Note Sample alia m TarmI Nadu la 721 
The aurvey undaraaUmaled the AIADUK and the 
Congreea volea and over-eatmatad the TUC-P T 
voles Tha error la reHecied it aH the tables, though 
this IS unliiely to al/eci die oonclualona about aodal 
beats of parties 


The new alii.inces fotgorl 
now social ( o-'ilitlons 
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Upper caste* 

27 

70 

3 

Thevar 

34 

64 

1 

Vamlyar 

32 

61 

7 

CheSiyar 

33 

64 

0 

Other OBC 

40 

52 

8 

Arundhailyar& 

ChakMIlyar 

22 

20 

54 

0ttierS.C. 

47 

32 

15 

IMn* 

63 

33 

4 

Christian' 

50 

46 

0 


Notai ‘Santpla am too small to allow confidant 
ganaralaadon 



mUK* IDI«C4 iTH&f 

High 

30 

65 

3 

Middto 

u 

59 

6 

Low 

27 

54 

17 

Lowest 

42 

30 

25 


Education reflects 
class divisions 



AMOMKf 

DMKf 

1IIC4 

Qraduate 

28 

69 

4 

Collega 

25 

65 

8 

Middle 

40 

47 

11 

Illiterate 

35 

36 

27 


Jayalalitha-Sonia combine 
drav./s more women 



AIA0IIK4 

0MK4 

niGf 

Male 

32 

52 

14 

Female 

38 

46 

15 


INTERESTINGLY, the major parties 
1 carry their class profile to the alliance 
they join. Last year the AIADMK-BJP 
front had a stronger base among the lower 
classes and the DMK-TMC combine was 
supported more by the upper classes. This 
time the AIADMK-Q)ngress(I) alliance 
inherited the lower-class profile while the 
DMK-BJP combine showed an upper 
class profile. The only change is the entry 
of the TMC combine, which took away 
some of the poorest from the AIADMK. 
Clearly, the national parties in Tamil 
Nadu take over the basic cleavages of 
Dravidian politics depending on which 
ally they team up with. Voting by the lev¬ 
els of education shows the same pattern as 
in class, for education is largely a function 
of class. Again, the highly educated most¬ 
ly support the DMK-BJP, while the 
AIADMK front and the TMC-P.T. both 
compete with each other for the votes of 
the least educated. 

There is a clear gender divide in terms 
of support for the two main fronts. The 
DMK-BJP front is more popular with 
men than it is with women, and the 
reverse is true for the AL\DMK- 
Congress(l) front. But the six-point gap 
is not as big as one would expect from a 
front that was jointly led by two women, 
Jayalalitha and Sonia Gandhi. 


shift of votes between the two tradition¬ 
al rivals, the DMK and the AIADMK, 
was negligible. Much of the flow took 
place via the allies, such as the Pattali 
Makkal Katchi (PMK) and the 
Marumalarchi Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam (MDMK), which changed 
sides between the two elections. The via¬ 
bility and success of this vote transfer 
make coalition politics in Tamil Nadu 
function in a much less arbitrary fashion 
than elsewhere. It is not surprising that at 
34 per cent, Tamil Nadu has a much 
higher acceptance for coalitions than the 
national average of 21. 

A S the internal composition of the three 
2\main fronts changed substantially 
between the previous two eleaions, their 
respective social bases also went through 
major jfransirions. Between 1998 and 1999 
membe s of the upper castes and of the 
Thnraif comhiunity united behind the 
DMK'fejP front while the Vanniyars too 
sl^i^ their lo^ty to this front. The for¬ 
mat^ of the AIADMK-G)ngress(I) 


There Is a elear gender 
divide In terms of 
support for tho two 
main fronts. The 
DMK-BJP front Is more 
popular with men than 
It Is with women, and 
the reverse Is true for 
the AIADMK-Congress(l) 
front. 


alliance facilitated a consolidation of the 
Muslim vote. However, it could not lead 
to a consolidation of the Scheduled Giste 
vote, as the TMC’s alliance with Puthiya 
Thamizhagam (P.T.) took away the sup¬ 
port of the majority of Atundhatiyars and 
Chakkiliyars. The Congress(I), which 
fought on its own in 1998, had fiutly uni¬ 
form support in terms pf difforent com¬ 
munities, barring Christians. It did not. 


''HE preferred choice for Prime 
Minister reveals that the voters of 
either of the main fronts are firmly behind 
their national allies’ prime ministerial 
candidate. More than four-fifths of the 
AIADMK front’s voters named Sonia 
Gandhi while nearly 90 per cent of the 
DMK alliance mentioned Vajpayee - 
surprisingly high figures given the sec¬ 
ondary role of the Congrcss(l) and the 
BJP in their respective alliances in Tamil 
Nadu. The large percentage of TMC vot¬ 
ers who nominated Sonia Gandhi as their 
choice for the top spot indicates that the 
party continues to occupy some of the 
Congress(I) space. 

The distinctiveness of Tamil politics 
has not been eroded by the presence of 
nadonal political parties in the State. 
Nationally, 50 per cent of the voters 
believe that they should be loyal to their 
own region first, and then to India. 
However, in Tamil Nadu 78 percent put 
their own region first. One must there¬ 
fore read the gaiiu that the BJP made in 
the State with caution. ■ 









ELECTiON ANALYSIS 


A race between traditional rivals 


CSDS Team with 
G. GOPA KUMAR 

' j ■’HE outcome of the Lok Sabha elec- 
t tions in Kerala reflects continuity 
rather than change. Notwithstanding 
media speculation about a possible shock 
to the ruling Left Democratic Front 
(LDF) owing to organisational problems, 
the overall tally or seats was the same as 
in 1998 - 11-9 in favour of the United 
Democratic Front (UDF). Last year’s 
results had shown that the LDF was in a 
rather precarious position: a mere three 
percentage-point swing from the LDF to 
the UDF would deprive it of all its scats. 
This time the UDF’s vote 
share did go up by about 
one percentage point and 
the LDF’s vote share 
declined by about the same 
measure. However, this 
did not translate into any 
net loss of scats for the 
LDF. The swing was more 
pronounced in the central 
region of the State, where 
the LDF lost one seat 
However, it gained one 
seat in the north where the 
decline in the BJP’s vote 
share upset the balance. 

Once again, the BJP 
failed to win a single seat in 
the State. In fact its vote 
share declined by four per¬ 
centage points, a net 
decline even if one includes 
the vote share of its ally, the 
Janata Dal (United). It 
seems that for some time to 
come Kerala will remain 
the only major State where 
the BJP or its allies do not 
matter in the electoral race. 

In this round of elec¬ 
tions, four seats changed 
hands. Kollam, where the 
Republican Socialist Party 
won in 1998, went to the 
Communist Party of India 
(Marxist). The Cong- 
ress(I) wrested two seats - 
Thrissur and Adoor-from 
the CPI, vidiich left the lat¬ 
ter unrepresented from 




Party 

Conlaalad 

Won 

Veto 

iliara(%) 

Cong(l) 

17 

8 

39.4 

CPI(M) 

12 

e 

27.9 

IUML 

2 

2 

5.3 

KEC 

1 

1 

2.4 

KCM 

1 

1 

2.3 


Kerala. The Kerala Congress (Joseph) 
and the CPl(M) wrested one seat each 
from the Congress(l). All but one of the 
LDF’s nine seats are now held by the 
CPl(M). 

A look at the flow of votes between 


One of the features of the party system 
In Kerala Is that a stable social alliance 
underlies both the dominant fronts. The 
extent of voter polarisation on 
caste<ommunlty lines Is higher than In 
most other States. 




■i Congrass(l) 
» CPI(M) 
iUML 
KC(J) 
■iKC(M) 


No 

Constftiwncy 

Winner 

1 

Kasaragod 

CPI(M) 

2 

Kennur 

CPI(M) 

3 

Badagara 

CPI(M) 

4 

Kozhikode 

Cong(l) 

5 

Man|ed 

IUML 

6 

Pofmani 

IUML 

7 

Palakkad 

CPI(M) 

8 

Ottapalam(S.C.) 

CPl(M) 

9 

Thrissur 

Cong(l) 

10 

Mukundapuram 

Cong(l) 

11 

Emakulam 

Cong(l) 

12 

Muvattupuzha 

KC(M) 

13 

Kottayam 

CPKM) 

14 

Idukki 

KC(J) 

15 

Alappuzha 

Corigll) 

16 

MaveAkara 

Cong(l) 

17 

Adoor(S.C.) 

Cong(l) 

18 

Kollam 

CPI(M) 

19 

9 

1 

1 

CPKM) 

20 

Thiruvananthapuram 1 

Cono(l) 



1998 and 1999 shows that voter loyalty 
has remained stable since the 1998 elec¬ 
tions. There is, of course, nothing new 
about it. Party loyalties are for stronger in 
Kerala than in many other States. The 
extent to which the main parties were able 
to retain their support base is staggering: 
94 per cent for the UDF, 92 per cent for 
the LDF and 89 per cent for the BJP. 
Even before the campaign started, about 
51 per cent of the voters had made up 
their minds about whom they would vote 
for. This was nearly 20 percentage points 
higher than the national average. 

Party loyalty is not, however, to be 
taken for granted. The two main fronts 
canvassed hard, reaching 
out (in the CSDS sample) 
to 95 per cent of the elec¬ 
torate. A small percentage 
of voters shifted from the 
LDF to the UDF and vice' 
versa. There was, however, 
a bigger shift from the BJP 
to tfc LDF. 

One of the features of 
the party system in Kerala 
is that a stable social 
alliance underlies both the 
dominant fronts. The 
extent of voter polarisation 
on caste-community lines 
is higher than in most 
other States. This round of 
elections saw no major 
change in the pattern. The 
UDF, of which the Indian 
Union Muslim League and 
the Kerala Congress 
(Mani) are constituents, 
enjoys greater support 
among Muslims and 
Christians. This time, 
about three-fourths of 
these sections of the 
minorities appear to have 
supported the UDF. The 
LDF’s support base is 
made up largely of the 
backward classes and the 
Scheduled Castes. It 
secured the support of the 
majority of voters from the 
Ezhava community and 
three-quarters of voters of 
the Scheduled Castes and 
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94 
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5 

92 

1 
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11 
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Nate-Sample size is 381. 
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Naira 

29 

30 

31 
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34 

64 

12 
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12 

78 

9 
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51 

40 

8 

MusHffls 

75 

24 

0 

Oisttona 

74 

23 

0 
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28 
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47 

43 

8 
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53 

36 

4 
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36 

59 
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the Scheduled Tribes. As expected, the 
BJP picked up most of its votes from the 
upper rungs of the Hindu social hierar¬ 
chy, in particular, from the upper-caste 
Nair community. 

Yet political alignment in Kerala is 
not just caste- or religion-based. There 
is an equally sharp alignment on class 
lines; this cuts across community-based 
divisions and is more pronounced at the 
two extremes. The LDF vote is concen¬ 
trated among the lower classes. It is 
twice as popular among the poorest as 
it is among the well-to-do. The profiles 
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44 

34 

22 
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44 

42 

11 
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46 
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46 to 55 years 

48 

43 

10 

Above 55 years 

52 
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of the UDF and the BJP are radically 
different; these two formations draw 
support from those who belong to the 
upper classes. There is, however, one 
exception to this; the UDF does better 
among those sections that are just one 
rung above the lowest. 

Unlike elsewhere in India, the class 
pattern is not directly reflected in the 
educational profile and the voting pat¬ 
tern. Both the major fronts get similar 
support across the education divide. 
The LDF draws less of its support from 
among the well educated, while the BJP 
gets most of its votes from this group. 

The gender disparities in respect of 


support for the UDF are striking. Across 
the country the G)ngrcss(I) is tradition¬ 
ally supported by more women than men; 
in Ker^a the difference on this count 
between the genders is 13 percentage 
points. Both me LDF and the BJP thus 
do better with male voters. 

The age profile of supporters of the 
various parties is illustrative. The UDF 
enjoys greater support among the elder¬ 
ly; the LDF secures much of its votes from 
among the middle-aged. Both of them 
fare rather less well with young voters 
than with voters in other age groups. The 
BJP, on the other hand, appears to have 
the most significant appeal among the 
youngest among voters. If this trend con¬ 
tinues for some years, both the major 
fronts will have something to worry 
about. 

The survey reveals that Kerala is the 
only State where Vajpayee figures third 
in the ranking in respect of voters’ pref¬ 
erence for Prime Minister. Sonia 
Gandhi was preferred by 41 per cent of 
those surveyed, Jyoti Basu by 20 per 
cent and Vajpayee by 19 per cent. The 
support that Jyoti Basu enjoys also indi¬ 
cates that the LDF voters’ preference is 
governed by political consideration 
rather than regioilal considerations. 

In Kerala the competition is prin¬ 
cipally between the LDF and the UDF, 
with the BJP nowhere in the picture. 
There is a high level of dissatisfaction 
with the Central government. Fifty per 
cent of the respondents said they were 
not at all satisfied with its performance, 
compared to the national average of 23 
per cent. The BJP also faces the most 
strident opposition in Kerala, with 11 
per cent of the electorate stating that it 
would never consider voting for it - sig¬ 
nificantly higher than the ‘negative 
vote’ secured by any other party, either 
regionally or nationally. There is a high 
level of opposition to many of the BJP’s 
favourite issues, from Kargil and 
Pokhran to building a temple at 
Ayodhya. ■ 
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■ WORLD .AFlFAiRS 


The CTBT setback 

The rejection of the QBT by the U.S. Senate is o blow to 
American leadership of the global arms control initiative. 

SUKUMAR MURALIDHARAN 


N a “letter of transmittal” calling for 
the U.S. Senate’s “advice” and “con¬ 
sent to ratification” of a global treaty ban¬ 
ning nuclear explosive testing. President 
Bill Clinton referred to the pact arrived 
at in 1996 as “a signal event in the histo¬ 
ry of arms control”. Elsewhere he used 
more eloquent phraseology. The 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 
(CTBT), he said, is the “longest sought 
and hardest fought prize” in the history 
* of global arms control. 

The U.S. Senate, dominated for all of 
Clinton’s tenure by the Republican 
Party, seemed oblivious to these virtues. 
Having received a formal request for rat¬ 
ification in September 1997, it chose the 
path of evasion. Jesse Helms, the arch- 
conservative chairman of thfe Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, simply 
refused to schedule a hearing on the 
CTBT, fatuously insisting that his prior¬ 
ities were elsewhere. Senate Majority 
Leader Trent Lott, another conservative 
Republican, served as a powerful accom¬ 
plice to Heims all through this 
endeavour. 

Towards the end of 
September, shortly after the 
United Nations Secretary-General 
announced his intention to con¬ 
vene a meeting of “states parties” 
to facilitate the early entry into 
force of the CTBT, the Senate 
Republicans roused themselves to 
frenetic activity. Displaying a 
sense of urgency that caught the 
Clinton administration unawares, 

Helms and Lott insisted on rush¬ 
ing the treaty to the floor of the 
Senate by October 12. 

What followed was ftree of a 
high order. On October 14, after 
a discussion that was accurately 
described by The New York Times 
as “ludicrously compressed”, the 
U.S. Senate rejected the CTBT by 
a margin of 51 to 48. TTie ratifica¬ 
tion of international treaties 
requires a two-thirds legislative 


majority in the U.S. The CTBT was 
denied even the small, if symbolic, solace 
of a simple majority. 

The last days of the CTBT reflected 
all the lack of civility that has come to 
characterise relations between the 
Clinton presidency and the legislative 
branch, ^^en it became evident that the 
Senate Republicans were working 
towards delating the treaty, anxious offi¬ 
cials from the government went to work 
to get the vote postponed. The Senate 
Republicans were amenable to a post¬ 
ponement on one condition - the vote 
would be deferred if the Clinton admin¬ 
istration were to agree never again to 
bring forward the treaty for considera¬ 
tion. As a prominent Senator from the 
Democratic Party put it: it was a choice 
between hemlock and arsenic. Yet a deal 
was impossible even on these rather 
skewed terms, since the rules of proce¬ 
dure empower any one Senator to block 
the cancellation of a vote once it is sched¬ 
uled. 

After the vote, a grim-faced Clinton 
denounced the Senate for its “reckless and 
pa|-tisan” approach to a treaty of epochal 


significance. He also vowed to keep up 
the quest for a complete ban on nuclear 
explosive testing; “This agreement is crit¬ 
ical to protecting the American people 
from the dangers of nuclear war. It is, 
therefore, well worth fighting for. And I 
assure you, the fight is rar from over.” 

Liberal circles in the U.S. have react¬ 
ed with alarm at the Senate’s action, 
which they see as embodying a new spir¬ 
it of armed isolationism. It is a mood that 
is an unstable amalgam of mutually irrec¬ 
oncilable attitudes. The only previous 
instance of the U.S. Senate rejecting an 
international treaty with global security 
implications was when it turned down 
the Versailles Treaty in 1919. That spir¬ 
it of isolationism has today been com- 
punded with a certain military 
arrogance, the confidence that the U.S. 
can literally shoot itself out of any tight 
spot. 

In these renditions, the rejection of 
the CTBT by the U.S. Senate is a mortal 
blow to American leadership of the glob¬ 
al arms control initiative. “The Senate’s 
action... is a destructive abdication of 
U.S. leadership on arms control and other 
international issues,” said The New York 
Times. Since this is a perspective that has 
been offered even by the key allies of the 
U.S. and by disarmament lobbies, it is 
well worth a serious evaluation. This 
requires, at the minimum, an apprecia¬ 
tion of the function that the CTBT 
played in the global architecture of 
power. 

NTIL 1995, the U.S. 
remained a recalcitrant ele- 
I ment in the multilateral negotia- 
i tions at the Conference on 
Disarmament towards a nuclear 
test ban treaty. The U.S. military 
establishment was keen that explo¬ 
sions up to a yield of 10 kilograms 
should be free of all restraints. 
Hawks in strategic circles were 
similarly insistent that an easy 
“opt-out” clause should be insert¬ 
ed, which would enable the U.S. 
to withdraw from all treaty oblig¬ 
ations within a definite time- 
fiame. 

The story since then can be 
recounted in the words of Robert 
Bell, who has been responsible as 
Clinton’s top adviser on nuclear 
security matters for shaping the 
new contours of U.S. policy: “In 
January of 1995 we made some 



PiMMmtfliH CHnton ct a pr«M eonfarenea after the 
Seiiate'a rejection of the CTBT. 
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very hard decisions 
within the Clinton 
administration with 
respect to the content of 
our comprehensive test 
ban negotiating posi¬ 
tion. ... (This was) 
because we had come to 
the conclusion that 
without the change we 
would not have pre¬ 
vailed in winning the 
indefinite and uncondi¬ 
tional extension of the 
NPT (Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty). 

There were a lot of news 
stories being written 
through 1995 that said, 
in effect, we were losing 
this battle and that the 
NIT was going to go 
down. There is no ques¬ 
tion in my mind that if 
we had sustained the 
policy of the two previ¬ 
ous administrations and 
refused to negotiate a 
comprehensive test ban 
in any forum, the 
Conference on 

Disarmament or other¬ 
wise, we would not have 
gotten the NPT extend¬ 
ed." 

In early-1998, with 
intimations of the 
Republican intent to 
scuttle the CTBT, Bell 
issued an explicit warn¬ 
ing: “If the Senate should reject or refuse 
to act on the CTBT, I believe we put at 
risk the NPT.” 

Fresh hints of turbulence are already 
evident. At the indefinite extension of the 
NPT in 1995, it was agreed that the 
“states parties” would undertake a com¬ 
prehensive review in April-May 2000. 
Three meetings of the Preparatory 
Committee (PrepCom) towards this 
review conference have been held since 
1997. The last PrepCom held in May in 
New York was a fractious affiur, with sev¬ 
eral of the signatories calling in question 
the sincerity of the nuclear weapons states 
(NWSs) in negotiating a framework for 
disarmament as they are obliged to under 
Anicle VI of the treaty. A new grouping 
of nations that spans the traditional polar¬ 
ities of the Cold War - the New A^da 
Coilid^n (NAC) - issued a warning at 
Ae “faltering” pace of “efforts to iwle- 
ment the obligations of Ae NPT”. 

- ^ --- 


In scarcely con¬ 
cealed disdain at Ae 
renewed call for an 
accelerated programme 
of disarmament, the 
head of the U.S. dele¬ 
gation to the PrepCom 
dismissed those “trying 
to identify a new agen¬ 
da” when there is an 
“existing ^enda that 
remains to be complet¬ 
ed”. That agenda, as 
formulated by the U.S. 
administration, can be 
reduced to three key 
components - entry 
into force of the CTBT, 
the resumption of the 
strategic arms reduc¬ 
tion process with the 
Russian Federation 
under the framework of 
the Strategic Arms 
Reduction Treaty 
^ (START), and multi¬ 
lateral talks under the 
auspices of the 
Conference on 

Disarmament for a 
Fissile Material Cutoff 
Treaty (FMCT). 

Viewed against this 
background, the U.S. 
Senate’s rejection of the 
CTBT represents a 
much needed closure. 
Since the START 
process has long been 
deadlocked and Ae 
FMCT shows no sign of getting off Ae 
ground, the American Asarmament 
agenda is now effectively defunct. 

In Ae U.S. narration, the bilateral 
arms reduction process involving itself and 
Russia has been blocked by Ae failure of 
Ae Russian Duma to ratify START-II. 
This interpretation glosses over Ae hia 
Aat Ae votes necessary for ratification had 
been Imed up in Ae Duma on at least Aree 
occasions. On every single occasion, Ae 
possibility of ratification was dispeUed by 
a^ressive American actions on the globd 
strategic Aessboard. 

In 1997, Ae U.S. administration 
brusquely overrode Russian objeaions to 
clear the way for Ae expansion of Ae 
NorA Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
(NATO) to Ae doorsteps of ^t belea¬ 
guered country. The elaborate pretence 
Aat NATO expansion was not targeted 
at Russia obviously foiled to carry any 
conviaion. The insincAty of the flattery 


that was used Aen - about Russia being 
too large and mighty a country to be part 
of NATO - did not make things any 
more comfortable. The provocative 
expansion of the alliance that has since 
auAored a new doctrine in a^ressive 
militarism came just when the Duma was 
due to take up START-II for ratification. 
Angered by the U.S.’ insincerity and its 
insensitivity towarA Russia’s security 
concerns, the Duma deferred considera¬ 
tion on the matter then. 

Another setback came last December 
with the bombing of Iraq by the U.S. and 
the U.K. Infuriated by Ae U.S. arrogance 
and its obvious disregard of world opin¬ 
ion, the Duma officially pronounced that 
START-II was dead. In the following 
month, the Russian armed forces exulted 
in the announcement of a series of sub- 
critical nuclear tests in the Arctic region. 
Since Aey do not generate an explosion, 
these tests arc in conformity with the 
obligations of the CTBT. Such tests have 
been used repeatedly by the U.S. since the 
CTBT was signed, as part of the 
“Stockpile StewarAhip and 
Management Programme” - a multi-bil¬ 
lion dollar project to maintain the 
American nuclear arsenal in a state of 
advanced preparedness. 

In January this year, Ae U.S. 
announced that it was setting in train 
preparations for the deployment of a 
national missile defence (NMD). U.S. 
Secretary of Defence William Cohen set 
out two criteria to determine when Ac 
deployment would take place; the avail¬ 
ability of technology and Ae existence of 
a missile threat from a “rogue state”. 

Under the Anti-Ballistic Missiles 
(ABM) Treaty signed by Ae U.S. and the 
Soviet Union in 1972, boA sides are 
committed to not putting in place a mis¬ 
sile defence system. The understanding 
behind this is simple - both sides must 
be equally vulnerable to the other side's 
attack, since deterrence would otherwise 
lose its potency as a doctrine. If one side 
were to seek to introduce a missile defence 
system, Ac oAcr side would be com¬ 
pelled to multiply enormously its offen¬ 
sive capability, in order to maintain Ae 
balance of terror where it was before. 

Cohen was at pains to emphasise that 
NMD deployment would not be intend¬ 
ed to counteract Ae Russian missile 
Areat. In Au sense, he claimed, Acre 
would be no fundamental breach of Ae 
ABM Treaty. In case there was an ele¬ 
ment of dissonance between Ae require¬ 
ments of NMD dt^Ioyment ana Ae 
terms of Ae ABM said Cohen, he 
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would expect Russia to accept the neces¬ 
sary amendments to the agreement. If 
not, then the U.S. would consider with¬ 
drawing from its obligations under the 
ABM Treaty. 

Russia was not convinced then and 
U.S. actions in the Balkans heightened 
concerns in the Duma later. In April, at 
the height of the war of aggression in 
Yugoslavia, Russian President Boris 
Yeltsin signed a decree on developing and 
deploying tactical nuclear weapons. This 
follows the reversal in 1998 of the coun¬ 
try’s “no first use” policy and its decision 
in March to use nuclear arms in the 
defence of its territory and its allies. 

Concurrent suggestions by the U.S. 
that it would coasider deploying a “theatre 
missile defence” (TMD) system in Taiwan, 
have raised hackles in China. A direr t con¬ 
sequence of the January announcements 
on missile defence systems has been a per¬ 
sistent impasse at the Conference on 
Disarmament in Geneva. After having 
closed the year 1998 with ad hoc commit¬ 
tees on a fissile material cutoff and negative 
security assurances, the Conference has 
failed all through this year to even begin 
negotiations. The Chinese dele^tion, for 
instance, has brought up the issue of 
nuclear disarmament and the prevention 
of an arms race in outer space, arguing with 
gteat credibility that they need to be 
addressed along with the fissile material 
cutoff and negative security assurances. 

I NDIA for its part has maintained an 
uncharacteristically low profile on this 
front since the Pokhran blasts last year. 
Official .spokesmen have claimed that the 
U.S. Senate’s rejection of the CTBT 
makes no material difference to the 
Indian position, which is still premised 
upon the centrality of evolving a domes¬ 
tic political consensus. There is, howev¬ 
er, an unmistakable sense of relief in 
official circles that the new concord with 
the U.S. over fighting terrorism will not 
be held hostage by the CTBT. 

In seeking this new relationship, India 
has abandoned its commitment to global 
nuclear disarmament. At the Ginferencc 
on Disarmament, India finds itself in the 
unlikely company of the U.S. and Israel 
in insisting that existing fissile material 
stockpiles should not be covered by a cut¬ 
off treaty. After a series of uncoordinated 
interventions in the recent past, India 
under the leadership of Prime Minister 
A..B. Vajpayee seems intent today on peti¬ 
tioning the masten of the ^obal nuclear 
imperium for the ptivileges.of a nuclear 
weapons state. ■ 
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Nuclear contradictions 

Japan's reactions to nuclear issues, specifically the CTBT, appear to 
be prompted more by o need to perpetuate the global military 
balance as it stands now, than by a desire to avoid a recurrence of 
the events of 1945. 

F.J. KHERGAMVALA 


in Tokyo 


“Japan may be in a unique position to 
play a role of global importance now... 
because Japan is by far the wealthiest, 
strongest country in the world without a 
nuclear programme.” 

“If the Japanese go to the Chinese and 
say, ‘don’t start testing’, go to the Indians 
and say ‘don’t start testing again’...” 

- U.S. President Bill Clinton 

I T is not too often that Japan’s domes¬ 
tic media and the foreign media reflect 
similar opinions on matters relating to 
that country. However, the September- 
end accident in a uranium processing 
plant at Tokainiura, about 160 km from 
Tokyo (Frontline, November 5), prompt¬ 
ed such a reaction. The accident con¬ 
firmed once again that Japan’s culture 
and structure docs not allow for rapid cri¬ 
sis management. The mishap brought to 
mind the events that followed the Kobe 
earthquake of January 1995. Although 
authorities put into effect a bold plan to 
contain the damage and stem the leakage 
on the night of September 30, the 
300,000 people of Tokai and the sur¬ 
rounding areas had to undergo a IT-hour 
nightmare under a proverbial mushroom 
cloud. Further, even now, none of them 
know whether they have been affected, 
and if yes, the extent to which they have 
been affected. 

After visiting the site of the accident, 
experts from the Vienna-based 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
expressed surprise at the “primitive" 
nature of the accident in an otherwise 
technologically-advanced country. 

The past few weeks have indeed been 
bad for Japan, with several myths stem¬ 
ming from its overall nuclear culture, per- 
cetv^ or otherwise, and its policies being 


exploded in the international arena. 
Particularly galling to the Government of 
Keizo Obuchi and to those who have 
shaped the country’s security doctrine 
was the fact that the U.S. Senate defeat¬ 
ed the Clinton administration’s effort to 
delay a vote on the ratification of the 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 
(CFBT). It was, to borrow from one of 
Japan’s financial imperatives, a “compre¬ 
hensive Big-Bang” that blasted Japanese 
diplomacy into reality. As much as the 
defeat silenced the Clinton administra¬ 
tion’s moral crusade against countries 
such as India and Pakistan, so did it scut¬ 
tle Japan’s nuclear diplomacy and per¬ 
haps spark a debate on a review of its 
probably hidden plans on an 
autonomous nuclear deterrent. 

But let us first deal with a few myths 
and realities in the light of the Tokai 
mishap and the CTBT impasse. 

Myth 1 and reality: Japan is the only 
country in the world against which a 
nuclear weapon has been used. For over 
50 years, Japan has tried to fool its own 
people and the rest of the world into 
believing that this terrible tragedy under¬ 
pins its national policy on nuclear-relat¬ 
ed issues as well as its domestic power 
generation planning. Japanese politicians 
and diplomats do not bat an eyelid while 
writing speeches that talk about “Japan, 
the only country to be destroyed by a 
nuclear weapon...” And so it happened 
once again this year. The country’s out¬ 
going Foreign Minister, Masahiko 
Koumura, who as Chairman presided 
over the “Conference on Facilitating the 
Entry into Force of the Comprehensive 
Nuclear Test Ban Treaty” in Vienna in 
October, used these same words to 
uphold Japan’s demand that the aitical 
44 nations sign and ratify the CTBT. 

The reality is that while responding 
to nuclear tests by other countries such as 
France, China, India and Pakistan (but 
not the U.S), Japan has repeatedly 
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PMple gsUwr at tha Hiroshima Peace Memorial Park 
on the occaelon of the 50th anniversary of the 
bombing of the eMy. 


invoked the moral aspect of the 
injuries suffered by Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki on Augusr 6 and 
August 9, 1945. But successive 
governments have based their 
policies not on the sufferings of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, but on 
Japan’s dependence on the U.S., 
the country that was responsible 
for the suffering of its people, on 
security matters. Japanese gov¬ 
ernments have so far wept not 
over the victims, but over the fiict 
that if the current nuclear order is 
not perpetuated, it could gready 
endanger its own security. The 
CTBT impasse Ls a crisis of a dif¬ 
ferent kind that has ffozen Japan’s 
international nuclear diplomacy. 

The Clinton administration 
believes that it is to the U.S.’ 
advantage to freeze the status quo 
now since the U.S. has a techno¬ 
logical and military edge over the 
rest of the world, including its 
rivals who need first to conduct 
tests even to begin to catch up 
with it. Japan’s total support for 
the CTBT and for other vehicles 
that thwan horizontal nuclear 
proliferation, such as the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, stem not from the 
fact that “Little Boy" and “Fat Boy” were 
dropped on its cities, but from the over¬ 
whelming need to perpetuate the global 
military balance as it stands now - with 
its chief and only patron, the U.S., in a 
dominant position. 

Myth 2 and reality: On October 14, 
Bill Clinton said at a news conference in 
Washington: “Japan may be in a unique 
position to play a role of global impor¬ 
tance now... because Japan is by far the 
wealthiest, strongest country in the world 
without a nuclear programme. ” In a state¬ 
ment he made a day after the Senate 
rejected the CTBT, the U.S. President 
said: “If the Japanese go to the Chinese 
and say, ‘don’t start testing’, go to the 
Indians and say, ‘don’t start testing 
again’..." 

These did not seem to be the words 
of a President who had been well-advised 
on the CTBT. Or, it may have been that 
the White House was signalling to Japan 
to adopt a “carrot-and-stick” strategy. 
Although the Japanese government has 
indeed announc^ chat it will use mone¬ 
tary aid m promote the CTBT, records 
show thu ts ability to wield the stick is 
a myth. | 

The riL ity is that for about a year and 
a half, die governments headed by 


Ryutaro Hashimoto, and later by Keizo 
Obuchi, have been under the illusion that 
once the U.S. ratifies the CTBT, followed 
by Russia and China, the two recent 
entrants into the nuclear club - India and 
Pakistan - will have to bend before the 
existing sanctions. The rest, as they say, 
will be history. 

However, India has refused to bow 
before Japan’s inflexible policy of cutting 
off aid and linking its resumption to more 
than just signing the CTBT. Even 
Pakistan, whose dollar account is in poor 
shape, has thumbed its nose at Tokyo. 
Japan is now trying to backtrack and save 
face by asking India to bail it out. 

It is possible that the A.B. Vajpayee- 
led Government will, at some point, sign 
the CTBT, probably at a time when it 
will gain maximum diplomatic advantage 
- for example, on the eve of the U.S 
President’s visit to India. However, that 
by itself will not mean a return to the pre- 
May 1998 days (before India conducted 
nuclear tests) when there was no ffiction 
in the political relations of the two coun¬ 
tries. 

One wonders if there is a coincidence 
in Japanese officials and business realis¬ 
ing belatedly how far they had gone. 
Officials have begun sending signw to 
India that since a govertiment is now 
ffrmly in the saddle in New Delhi, it is 


time to do business again. One 
reasonable inference is that the 
Japanese government is using 
business to rebuild bridges. 
However, it is too early to surmise 
whether an India injured by 
Islamabad’s international crusade 
against New Delhi on the nuclear 
issue or Tokyo’s initial stand on 
Kashmir and then on Kargil, will 
agree to help extricate Japan out 
of a self-infliaed trauma. 

With Pakistan, the situation 
is even more complex. Japan has 
made no secret about its aware¬ 
ness of the oft-reported link 
between the Pakistani and North 
Korean missile programmes and 
the two countries’ suspected 
nuclear relationship. The Obuchi 
Government has on various occa¬ 
sions told Pakistan that it must 
sever these ties with North Korea 
and never allow its missile-relat¬ 
ed kinship with that country to 
evolve into a trade-off" under 
which Pyongyang will benefit 
from Palustan’s nuclear 
knowhow. 

However, despite the feet that 
the Japanese Ambassador was one of the 
first to be allowed to call on Gen. Pervez 
Musharraf after the military coup in 
Pakistan, there is no denying the fact that 
the Obuchi Government’s influence is 
gready diminished in Islamabad. On the 
one hand, there is little room for 
manouevre, in that Japan continues to 
favour International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) loan tranches to Pakistan. On the 
other, Pakistan knows that the Obuchi 
Government can no longer afford to sur¬ 
render even that limited levers^e. Japan 
has let it be known that there is no link 
between IMF aid and the CTBT. At the 
IMF, Japan will continue to support the 
release of a $280-million tranche as part 
of a $1.5-billion loan decided on by the 
Fund about two years ago. 

China is an even bigger nightmare for 
Japan since the U.S. 1^ left room for 
China to vent its anger if and when it 
decides. One scenario is of China carry¬ 
ing out a nuclear test if it is provoked by 
the U.S. - a visit by the Taiwanese leader 
Lee Teng-hui or his successor to the U.S., 
for example. Another scenario revolves 
around the adoption of an exaggerated 
pro-Taiwan tilt by a Republican-domi¬ 
nated U.S. government, leading to 
intense pressure on the Chinese ci^an 
leadership by the country’s military and 
conservative lobby to send Washington a 
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strong message. The second, a very real 
and high-probability contingency, is 
what is worrying Japan. 

Japan made sharp visible and invisi¬ 
ble distinaions in its attitude towards the 
'/ nuclear tests conducted by China and by 
India and Pakistan. Vis-a-vis China, the 
visible explanation was that since it was 
always known that China was one of the 
nuclear haves, only a cut-off of grants-in- 
aid (which has long since been restored) 
would be enough to assuage Japan’s hurt 
feelings. At a cumulative yen 2 trillion- 
plus so far, China gets far more annual 
aid from Japan than either India or 
Pakistan. Thus, logically, Japan ought to 
enjoy a greater leverage over China’s con¬ 
duct. However, in reality, it is not so. 

The real and invisible reason behind 
cutting off all aid to India and not tu China 
is chat Japan cannot afford to cut off aid 
to Beijing for moral and praaical reasons. 
Nanjing and the occupation of parts of 
China by Japan are albatrosses that Japan 
will always have to bear. Besides, aid to 
China is the only instrument Japan can 
employ against the U.S. or European 
Union nations while competing in the 
world’s fastest growing market. 

Myth 3, reality unknown: Finally, 
the question “Is Japan insured.^’’ Right 
now, the Obuchi Government and the 
insurance industry in Japan are doing all 
they can to cough up billions of yen 
spread over a decade to meet insurance 
claims at Tokaimura. According to ini¬ 
tial calculations, a billion yen will go to 
the village alone, with its 30,000 people. 

It may not, however, be prompted 
entirely by altruism. The insurance 
money is linked to the government's and 
the industry’s desperate need to win back 
public support on the continuation of the 
nuclear industry. Among other things, the 
nuclear industry allotvs the country to 
stockpile quantities of plutonium far 
beyond its power generation needs. Many 
critics and non-governmental oiganisa- 
tions have questioned Japan’s plutonium 
consumption vis-a-vis the stockpile 
report. But this reprt is not intended to 
investirate a hugely complex subject that 
might ^d to the conclusion that a renew¬ 
al of confidence gives Japan the option of 
takii^ out its own insurance. Rich peo¬ 
ple, both wise and unwise, do take out 
insurance policies against the possibility 
of the night watchman not turning up fbr 
duty one evening. Likewise, people expect 
nations too to make similar provision. 
Therein lies Japan’s double-fa ced a ttitude 
towards India vis-*w the* CTBT and 
missile darelopment at largd. ■ 


A democratic 
renaissance 

With the election of Abdurrahman Wahid and Megowoti 
Sukarnoputri to the posts of President and Vice-President 
respectively, Indonesia breaks away from authoritarion rule. 


P.S. SURYANARAYANA 

(n Jakarta 


O CTOBER 21 turned out to be a red- 
letter day in Indonesia’s democrat¬ 
ic renaissance when Abdurrahman 
Wahid, an Islamist scholar with impec¬ 
cable secular credentials, was elected the 
Muslim-majority republic’s fourth 
President. The democratic process was 
strengthened further a day later when 
Megawati Sukarnoputri, idolised by mil¬ 
lions of Indonesians, was elected Vice- 
President. 

The newly constituted People’s 
Consultative Assembly (MPR in local 
parlance) voted Wahid President, over¬ 
looking the claims of Megawati, his polit¬ 
ical “sister”, who remained his only 
challenger in a contest that was clouded 
by last-minute withdrawal of candidates. 
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Megawati was visibly distraught at losing 
a determined bid for the highest office. 
For the world at large, though, the elec¬ 
tion was proof of democracy at work, after 
decades of authoritarian rule, in the arch¬ 
ipelago-state of many religions, languages 
and ethnic affinities. 

Millions of Indonesians were agitat¬ 
ed over Megawati’s defeat at the hands of 
her electoral ally, and several thousands 
took the issue to the streets. Clashes broke 
out in Jakarta between pro-Megawati 
protesters and the security forces, includ¬ 
ing the Army. The new President, how¬ 
ever, acted quickly and ensured 
Megawati’s election as Vice-President 
without sacrificing democratic principles 
at the altar of political expediency. His 
action helped turn a potentially danger¬ 
ous situation into one of celebration. 

Wahid, a frail man who suffers from 
stroke-induced sight impairment, was 
widely seen to be in need of a trustwor¬ 
thy and politically energetic Vice- 
President to assist him. Megawati was the 
obvious choice, given her growing stature 
as a leader and her Midas touch in mat¬ 
ters related to interaction with the mass¬ 
es, despite her perceived inability or 
unwillingness to communicate with the 
eli te who are i n the vanguard of the demo¬ 
cratic revolution. Megawati was elected 
through a transparent political-constitu¬ 
tional process, leaving no room for 
doubts about the new President’s 
approach. 

An enormous advantage Wahid has 
gained is the faa that his election was 
totally free and fair, although a drama of 
power-brokering was enacted before the 
vote. 

D uring its existence as a free state 
for over half acentury, Indonesia has 
seen two leaders with extraordinary 
strength and power of persuasion - 
Sukarno, Megawati’s father, and 




Macawatl Sukarnoputri, the Vice-President. (Right) Supporters of Megawati Sukarnoputri cheer from the gallery of 
Parliament after hearing of her victory In the vlcoiimsidentlai election. 


Suharto, whose exit from office in May 
1998 at the height of a popular uprising 
against him led to ^he current democra¬ 
tic resurgence. However different their 
styles ofmnetioning may have been, both 
Sukarno and Suharto were viewed as 
father-figures by the people. 

B.J. Habibie succeeded Suharto in 
May. A man with no charisma, Habibie 
was catapulted to the highest office sole¬ 
ly by the fiict that he was then the elect- 
^ Vice-President and had the blessings 
of the military chief, General Wiranto. 
Not surprisingly, he soon found himself 
marginalised on the political stage, 
despite his efforts to ensure Indonesia’s 
transition to democracy. 

Habibie’s brief period in office left a 
deep scar on the Indonesian psyche, 
although he can take credit for having ful¬ 
filled his promise to hold democratic elec¬ 
tions and ensure the freedom of 
expression. The recent United Nations- 
sponsored self-determination exercise in 
^t Timor, a disputed province of 
Indonesia, only served to make Habibie 
more unpopular. Indonesians had 
already bemn to despise him for appar- 
endy shielding his mentor, Suharto, from 
being investigated for corruption and the 
accumulation of ill-gotten wealth. In the 
event, Habibie’s tenure will be best 
remembered for developments that 
acquired aiQomentum of their own - the 
revival of democracy and the holding of 
an orderly election to the country’s high¬ 
est office.:However, even his direct con¬ 
tribution#' the enactment of l^slation 
thatif d holding oftransparent elec¬ 


tions is seen by critics as actions that were 
influenced more by popular opinion than 
by his own judgment. 

Habibie, who was from the begin¬ 
ning regarded as a transitional President, 
did, however, seek a second term in office, 
contributing to the drama that preceded 
the presidential contest. Central to his 
move were several sub-plots that brought 
into focus Indonesian politicians’ 
remarkable capacity to play power games. 

Long before the presidential election, 
it was obvious to most leaders of Suharto’s 
Golkar Party that the people would be 
doubly waiy of the party in the new 
reforms era. They were concerned in par¬ 
ticular about the meteoric rise of 
Mswati, who was then only a “heanbeat 
away” from the presidency, having distin¬ 
guished herself as an Opposition leader 
with the spirit for resistance during what 
turned out to be the twilight years of 
Suharto’s long reign. 

Before his fidl, 

Suharto had, as had been 
widely suspected, engi¬ 
neered Megawati’s exit 
from the leadership of her 
Indonesian Democratic 
Party. Unable at that time 
to rectify the anomaly, 

Megawati became more 
circumspect, especially 
during the weeks of pop¬ 
ular protest aminst 
Suhano in April-May 
1998. In the event, she lost 
some of the political 
dynamism that ^e had' 
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begun to display initially. However, 
when the Habibie administration began 
to try to prevent her from rising to polit¬ 
ical prominence, Megawati ^vanised 
herself for a fight. The democratic spirit 
that was at that time beginning to envel¬ 
op the nation undoubtedly enabled her 
to fight back. The result was the creation 
of a new party - the Indonesian 
Democratic Party of Struggle (PDI-P), 
which went on to win the highest num¬ 
ber of seats, although not amounting to 
a clear majority, in the 500-membcr 
House of Representatives (DPR) in the 
parliamentary elections held on June 7. 

In an attempt to checkmate 
Megawati, the Golkar Party sought to 
establish new alliances, mostly of the 
informal kind, after it became dear that 
no party or group would win the presi¬ 
dency on its own parliamentaiy strength. 
The Golkar Party almost succeeded in the 
effort, but was thwart- 
I ed in the last minute. 

I Long before the 
Golkar Party b^an to 
look for allies, Wahid 
and Amien Rais had 
struck a deal widi 
Megawati, in time for 
the June 7 DPR polls. 
From those elections 
they discovered that 
.their collective votes as 
reformists would not be 
enough to entice odiers 
into joining them and 
enable the selection of a 
consensus candidate fet 








the presidency. Besides, personality dash¬ 
es had occurred between Mswati on the 
one side and Amien Rais and Wahid on 
the other even before the June elections. 
This complicated matters further. The 
consequent reality on the eve of the 
Oaober 20 presidential poll was that as a 
campaign issue, the intricacies of a politi¬ 
cal power game gave way to what many 
people began to see as an Islamist-secular 
divide. 

The ideological-religious divide was 
nurtured in part by the fact that Indonesia 
is home to the largest Muslim population 
in any country, despite having a tradition 
of accepting its Hindu-Buddhist histori¬ 
cal legacy. The perceived infirmity of 
Megawati, a woman, to rule a Muslim- 
majority state was freely talked about. 
Meanwhile, Wahid became disillusioned 
with Megawati’s inability or unwilling¬ 
ness to communicate with her political 
peers, even as he asserted that Habibie’s 
lack of credibility could be his undoing. 
(Megawati and Habibie were initially the 
mam candidates for the presidency.) 

With Habibie’s political authority 
beginning to wane within the Golkar 
Party on account of his misadventure on 
East Timor, Wahid soon sensed that he 
could project himself as an dternative 
candidate. He eventually did that with 
stunning success, as Habibie, by now 
mired in the Bank Bali scandal involving 
the funding of his presidential campaign, 
was dropped by his party as its candidate. 
Habibie lost a virtual confidence vote 
when the MPR refused to accept the 
“accountability speech” he made past the 
midnight hour on October 19, heralding 
the day of the presidential election. 

Meanwhile, adding to the political 
drama, the Golkar Party nominated its 
chairman, Akbar Tandjung, as its candi¬ 
date, barely an hour before the deadline, 
only to withdraw his name soon thereafter. 
He had earlier scored a landslide victory in 
the election to the post of the Speaker of 
the DPR. The viaoty was thought to have 
been the result of a secret deal with 
Megawati, under which a core group of 
the Golkar Party, said to be loyal to Akbar, 
would back her for the presidency if she 
did not make a real figju of his election as 
Speaker. Wahid too had proved his skills 
in political management in the'run-up to 
the presidential poll by ensuring the emer¬ 
gence of Amien Rais as the Chairman of 
^e MPR in the foce of a challenge by a 
candidate backed by Megawati and a sec¬ 
tion of the Golkar Party. 

The presidential poll sawa direa con¬ 
test between Wahid and M^wad, after 


A scholar and a reformist 


P.S. SURYANAtAYAMA 


A bdurrahman wahid, bet- 

ter known to his admirers as “Gus 
Dur” or “Hder Brother", surprised 
many observers by contesting for the 
presidency, and diat too against 
M^wad Sukarnoputri, whom he has 
often described as his younger sister. 
Then, they did not know that the game 
plan had been drawn up over a month 
earlier in order to ensure that the hip¬ 
est office would be occupied by a polit¬ 
ical reformist and not a person with 
intimate connecdons with the Suharto 
era. If Wahid defeated Megawati in a 
stunning display of polidad acumen, 
it was because he had conducted an 
intensive study of the key players and 
their followers. 

In an exclusive interview he gave 
this correspondent in early September 
in Jakarta, Wahid said tlut he would 
contest the elecdon. After speaking 
about the merits of the leaders who had 
by then announced their intendon to 
run for President, Wahid assened: “I 
lead the contest now.” Wahid said that 
although M^wad was skilled in the 
art of interaedng with the masses, she 
was at a disadvantage because she could 
not or would not communicate with 
her political peers and nvals. At the 
other end of thespearum was Habibie, 
who did not enjoy the trust of the peo¬ 
ple, Wahid said. About General 
Wiianto, Wahid said that the Army 
chief was doing a “balancing aa” by 
reconciling himself with both those 
who wanted instant political reforms 
and those who favoured a gradual 
transformadon. While Wahid vw cer¬ 
tainly not in favour of an aedvist role 
for the Army, he said that he preferred 

a maverick Islamist, Yusril Mabendra, 
withdrew from the race minutes before 
the process began. Wahid won by a mar- 
dn of 60 in a chamber of 700. As vio¬ 
lence broke out and Megawati appealed 
to her supporters to accept the demotra- 
dc verdict, Wahid took steps to ensure 
her victory in the vice-presidendal elec- 
don. 

During the high drama. General 
Winato distanced himself from the 
polidcal rivalries of the civilian elite. 


the Army to reduce foe extent of its 
manoeuvring and ensure the country’s 
transition to democracy from a system 
that gave it ample scope for polidcal 
intervention. 

In certain international circles, 
much is being made of Wahid’s roots 
as an Islamic cleric and scholar in die 
world’s most populous Muslun-major- 
ity sratc. However, there has been no 
evidence so for that Wahid will turn 
into a religious zealot. In foct, his sec¬ 
ular credentials have impressed schol¬ 
ars who engaged him in intellectual 
conversations. 

Wahid, who was born in 1940 in a 
family of Muslim intellectuals in 
Jombang in eastern Java, g^ew up on a 
diet of rrii^ous teachings, liberal polid- 
cal ideas and a humanist culture. His 
grandfother founded the Nahdktul 
Ulema (N.U.), which to this day has 
drawn support from the rural people of 
Java. According to scholan familiar with 
theN.U.’sorigin and growth, Islam-and 
Hindu-oriented mystical beliefr blend in 
the N.U. in some waj^ while competing 
with each other in other ways. Wahid 
now heads the N.U., and in doing so he 
is at ease while interacting with Western- 
educated liberals. 

Wahid, whose eyesi^t was 
impaired as a result of a stroke, relies 
on his vast experience in public affairs. 
The Ulema was a political party under 
Sukarno’s “guided democracy”. It later 
merged with the Islamist United 
Development Party. Despite being rea¬ 
sonably friendly with Suharto at one 
stage, Wahid opposed him from his 
position as the leader of the Democracy 
Fomm, whose objectives included 
opposition to sectarian Islamist politics 
and exploitation of religion for politi¬ 
cal goals. ■ 


although attempts were made constandy 
by one group or the other to drag him to 
centre stage. His name was even suggest¬ 
ed for the post of Vice-President. 

Amidst scenes of popular joy follow¬ 
ing Megawati’s election as Vice- 
President, questions were being asked 
about whether she will seek to emerge as 
the real power behind the throne. 
However, it is too early to get a clear idea 
of her plans for the future, as also of the 
future of Indonesia’s new democracy. ■ 
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A socialist and a visionary 


Julius Kumbarage Nyerere 1922 

M.S. PRABHAKARA 

in Cape Town 

T he death of former Tanzanian 
PrcMdent Julius Kambarage Nyerere, 
popularly known as Mwaiimu (teacher in 
Sw^ih), brings to an end the life of a 
remarkable revolutionary leader. Nyerere 
died at St. Thomas’ Hospital in London 
on October 14. He was being treated for 
leukaemia for nearly a month and was in 
a coma for about two weeks before he died. 

The death was expeaed. Indeed, a 
South African radio broadcast announced 
it about 10 days earlier, with the pre-pre- 
pared obituary following, only to issue an 
embarrassing retraction with wishes for his 
recovery soon thereafter. It was however 
clear that his case was terminal. He was 
pronounced ‘brain dead’ by doctors two 
days before his death. 

Born on April 13, 1922, to a minor 
tribal chief and his wife (one of several) in 
the village of Butiama on the edge of Lake 
Victoria in what was then the British 
colony of Tanganyika, he was revered as 
the Father of the Nation who led Tanzania 
to independence and freedom. Nyerere was 
mourned not only in the nation state he 
crafted and led for over two decades, but 
also in the whole of Aftiu and indeed in 
the test of the world. The United Nations 
General Assembly paid a silent tribute with 
the representatives observing a minute’s 
silence. Other U.N. organisations too paid 
tributes. Among those paying tribute was 
James D. Wolfensohn, President of the 
World Bank, an insdtudon whose relations 
with Nyerere and Tanzania have been be,st 
desenb^ as complex. 

N yerere, who in various capacities 
had occupied the higher executive 
posidons in the countiy since May 1961 
(first, as Chief Minister of Tanganyika in 
its last days as a colony, then as Prime 
Minister of independent Tan^yika 
and, when it became a republic in 
December 1962, as President, and final' 
ly, from April 16, 1964, following the 
unior wjgh Zanzibar, to November 5, 
1985 • s I^ident of the United Republic 
ofT|nzafea) did not hold uiy political 
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office in the past 14 years. However, he 
remained acrive as the head of the South- 
South Commission, with the aim of 
strengthening Third World unity. 

Regionally, he was closely involved in 
facilitating the resolution of conflict in 
the Great Lakes region, specifically in 
Burundi. This initiative was viewed with 
some suspicion by the government in 
Bujumbura. 

Belonging to a generation of leaders 
who had first-hand experience oflife under 
colonial rule, Nyerere, unlike many oth¬ 
ers of that ilk, is believed to have never 
enriched himself personally. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by President Ali Hassan Mwinyi in 
November 1985, and President Mwinyi 
in turn was succeeded by the present 
President, Benjamin Mkapa, 10 years 
later. (A President is allowed only two five- 
year terms under the Consdtution.) 

The insdtutionalisation of such 
orderly transition in accordance with 
constitutional provisions is only one of 
the achievements of Nyerere. Indeed, he 
was one of the few leaden in post-colo¬ 
nial Africa who quit office when he was 
neither ph}^icaily incapacitated nor 
politically or militarily challenged or 
overthrown. The only other leader who 
relinquished office before Nyerere was 
President Leopold Senghor of Senegal 
who stepped down in December 1980 


, after remaining in office for 20 years, 
i More recent additions to such a select 
I company of leaders who voluntanly 
; stepped down are President Ketumile 
' Masire of Botswana and President 
Nelson Mandela of South Africa, the lat¬ 
ter, despite the constitutional provision 
of two terms for the President, having 
made clear very early in his days in office 
that he would not seek another term. 

H OW will Julius Nyerere be remem¬ 
bered? Wiat are his achievements 
and what is his legacy? 

As IS the case with any revolutionary 
leader, these are mbced. Perhaps his most 
important achievement is the forging of 
Tanzania by uniting Tanganyika and 
Zanzibar, and, as many analysts have 
noted, his use of KiSwahili as an instru¬ 
ment to unite the numerous peoples speak- 
mg different languages by bonding them 
under a common langu^e without pro¬ 
voking linguistic or sub-national passions. 
A tribute by a Tanzanian joumdist said: 
“He allowed Tanzanians to speak with 
many voices, but in one language. This was 
his vision of a nation free of tribalism." 

Significantly, President Mkapa, in his 
radio broadcast announcing the death of 
Nyerere, allayed fears that “foe unity of the 
country will be jeopardised, that our union 
will disint^rate and our relations with 
neighbouring countries will be affected.” 

Nyerere will also be remembered for 
the readiness with which he ignored the 
normative prescriptions of the 
Organisation of African Unity (OAU) 
about ‘national sovereignty’, ‘inviolable 
borders’ and ‘non-intervention in the inter¬ 
nal affiurs of member-countries’ when he 
sent in troops to secure the ouster of 
Ptesident Idi Amin of Ug»ida (November 
1978-April 1979), an intervention that 
cost foie country over $500 million. 
Tanzania had to bear this financial burden 
alone. Hiis, according to some analysts, has 
been oneoffoe key fiiaors that contributed 
to its economic [jfoblems. 

Earlier there were other interven¬ 
tions; in Comoros in December 1975 and 
in Seychelles in June 1977, not to speak 
of his support to Biafra in the Nigerian 
civil war smich Nigeria has not forgiven. 
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Pinochet’s tribulations 

A court rules that General Augusto Pinochet be extradited to Spain 
to foce trial on torture charges; but his lawyers still have options to 
prolong his stay in the United Kingdom. 

THOMAS ABRAHAM 


Almost evcty comment on Nycrerc 
since his death noted his ‘failed’ experi¬ 
ment with ‘African socialism’ to attain 
self-reliance through aprogramme of'vil- 
lagisation’ and community-based farm¬ 
ing collectives, implemented Following 
the adoption of what has come to be 
known as the Arusha Declaration of 
February 5.1967. However, according to 
Nyerere, the programme had not failed 
“because it had never been really tried”. 
Even the harshest critics of the Ujaama 
(Swahili for brotherhood, togetherness) 
concede that the programme produced 
major benefits in education and health 
care. 

An obituary in The Financial Times 
acknowledges that the “Initial gains in lit¬ 
eracy, primary school enrolment and life 
expectancy in the post-Independence era 
seemed to have validated Nyerere’s 
approach”, though it goes on to add that 
by the mid-1970s, it was cleat that 
“Tanzania was living beyond its means”. 
The fact, as noted above, is that these eco¬ 
nomic difficulties were due as much to 
the intervention in Uganda, whose bur¬ 
dens Tanzania had to carry alone. 

Over and above all these achieve¬ 
ments and failures is the crucial role that 
Tanzania under Julius Nyerere played in 
the liberation of the last remaining 
colonies in southern Africa, a true mani¬ 
festation of international solidarity. Not 
a rich country by any means, Tanzania 
was truly a frondine state, providing at 
one time or the other office and training 
facilities to the liberation movements of 
Angola, Mozambique, Namibia, South 
Africa and Zimbabwe, in some cases rival 
liberation movements. 

Julius Nyerere was among the leaders 
whom Nelson Mandela met during his 
first journey abroad in 1962. Tanzania 
was the first safe haven for exiles from 
South Africa after they crossed the bor¬ 
ders into Botswana or other neighbour¬ 
ing countries. 

It was in Morogoro and Mazimbu, 
Tanzania, that the African Nadonal 
Gingress (ANC) located its farm and 
school, home for generations of exiles. 
Morogoro is now part of the political 
vocabulary of the ANC, being the place 
where it held the padibreaking confer¬ 
ence of April 1969. Among the decisions 
taken at the Morogoro conference was the 
one to throw open the membership of the 
ANC to non-Afi'icans. One should how¬ 
ever ask whether this legacy, given the 
direction of die economy and politics of 
all these countries (including Tanzania) 
since their liberatkmi will etMure. ■ 


in London 

C HILE’S former dictator. General 
Augusto Pinochet, lost another 
round in his battle to avoid extradition to 
Spain, where he would fece trial for tor¬ 
turing political opponents during the 17 
years he was in power. Almost a year after 
he was arrested while he was in a London 
hospital, a Magistrate ruled that the 83- 
year-old general could be sent to Spain to 
face 34 charges of torture and one charge 
of conspiracy to torture. Pinochet’s 
lawyers have the option to appeal to a 
higher court, or directly to Home 
Secrctaiy Jack Straw, and so there is lit¬ 
tle prospect of his being handed over to 
Spain immediately. 

The proceedings at the Bow Street 
Magistrate’s Court were in a sense a for¬ 
mality. Under the European convention 
on extradition, the Magistrate had mere¬ 
ly to satisfy himself that the charges were 


extraditable offences and that the paper 
work was in order. Still, it is that much 
more probable now that the former dic¬ 
tator will end his days in judicial custody. 

The lawyer acting for the Spanish 
government, Clive Nichols, QC, earlier 
told the court that Pinochet faced “some 
of the most serious allegations of crime 
ever to come before English criminal 
courts”. The charges included torture 
including bearings and electric shock 
treatment and the use of hallucinogenic 
drugs. Pinochet, who reportedly suffered 
two minor strokes and is in frail health, 
was excused from attending the proceed¬ 
ings. He was clearly unmoved and 
unapologetic despite the grave nature of 
the chaiges. He protested his innocence. 

After the judgment was delivered, 
Pinochet’s lawyers read a statement in 
which he described the charges as being 
politically motivated. “As the former 
President of the Republic of Chile and 
Senator, 1 declare that I am not guilty of 
the crimes of which 1 am accused. Spain 
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has not produced a sin¬ 
gle piece of evidence 
which shows chat I am 
guilty,” the statement 
said. It continued; “It 
has long been clear that 
my extradition is polit¬ 
ically motivated and 
being pursued clearly 
for political reasons.” 

Whatever the aged 
general might say, 
tho.se who suffered dur¬ 
ing his regime are not 
allowing him to forget 
the past (Chilean expa¬ 
triates who fled the 
country during his 
regime, as well as 
human rights activists, 
have been keeping up a 
steady campaign to 
ensure chat the human rights abases that 
occurred during his regime are not for¬ 
gotten. 

The Pinochet regime, which seized 
power with the support of the United 
States after overthrowing the elected gov¬ 
ernment of Salvador Allende, became a 
byword for repression. Almost immedi¬ 
ately after he came to power, thousands 
of left-wing opponents were rounded up 
and herded into the main sports stadium 
in the capital, Santiago, and tortured and 
executed. According to one estimate, up 
to a quarter of a million Chileans were 
rounded up and kept in detention cen¬ 
tres across the country. Pinochet’s secret 
service, DINA, struck terror in the coun¬ 
try and abroad, torturing and killing 
opponents. Pinochet was reported to 
have said: “Ever so often, democracy has 
to be bathed in blood.” 

After losing a referendum in 1987, 
Pinochet hand^ over power but only 
after ensuring chat he remained the head 
of the Army, and later Senator for life, 
and constitutionally he would remain 
immune from prosecution. Few of his 
opponents thought that Pinochet would 
ever be brought to justice. It was not only 
because a group of lawyers in Spain, who 
documented cases of torture and abuse 
and took them to a crusading Judge, 
Balthazar Garzon, that he was arrested in 
London while on a visit last October. 

Pinochet, a great admirer of Britain 
and former Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher, was on one of his routine vis¬ 
its when Judge Garzon made a request to 
Britain to extradite him to Ike charges of 
tot|une in Spain. Pinochet, who was in 
hq|fl after emergency surgety for a 




back injury, was arrest¬ 
ed while he was conva¬ 
lescing, He and his 
supporters immediately 
launched a legal battle 
to prevent extradition. 

The case was 
unprecedented. Here 
was a former head of 
state who faced extradi¬ 
tion, not to his own 
country but to a third 
country to be tried for 
acts he had allegedly 
committed in his own 
country. It immediately 
raised questions of sov¬ 
ereignty and jurisdic¬ 
tion. Could British 
courts take aaion 
against a former head of 
state for aas he commit¬ 
ted while in office, or was he covered by the 
principle of sovereign immunity, under 
which national courts have no right to try 
rulers of other nations? Also, could he be 
extradited to a third country for crimes he 
had allegedly committed in his own coun¬ 
try? The Spanish Judge was attempting to 
try Pinochet in Spain for crimes commit¬ 
ted in Chile, against Chilean citizens, under 
the provisions of the United Nations 
International Convention Against 
Torture. 

The British legal system grappled 
with these challenges and came up with 
contradictory answers. Pinochet gained 
an early victory when the British High 
Court ruled that he enjoyed sovereign 
immunity for acts committed while he 
was in power, and so could not be extra¬ 
dited. The Law Lords in the House of 
Lords, Britain’s highest court of appeal, 
however, overruled this and pointed out 
that torture could not be considered a 
normal act of a head of government. 
Pinochet’s lawyers challenged the ruling 
when they discovered that one of the Law 
Lords who heard the case. Lord 
Hoffiman, had links with the human 
rights organisation Amnesty 
International. They successfully argued 
that Lord Hofftnan should not have 
heard the case, and asked for a fresh hear¬ 
ing. A new panel of judges heard the case. 
The conclusion, again, was there was no 
bar on Pinochet being extradited. The 
second panel, however, added a twist, 
saying that Pinochet could be extradited 
only for crimes committed after 
December 8,1988, the date Britain rat¬ 
ified the IntemationaF Convention on 
Torture. This ruled out 29 of the origi¬ 
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nal 32 charges that the Spanish Judge had 
presented. Judge Garzon then presented 
an additional 32 charges of torture and 
conspiracy to torture committed in Chile 
after December 1988. The conspiracy to 
torture charge encompasses the case of 
1,198 people who “disappeared” during 
Pinochet’s period in power. 

Pinochet’s lawyers have until the 
third week of October to appeal to the 
High Court against the Magistrate’s rul¬ 
ing. But the High Court, or Divisional 
Court as it is known, can reject the 
Magistrate’s decision only on three 
grounds - the triwal nature of the 
offence, the passage of time since the 
offence was committed, and the bad faith 
behind the accusation. The Judge can also 
examine whether extraditing Pinochet 
would be “unjust or oppressive”. Human 
rights lawyers believe that these grounds 
are narrow enough to ensure that 
Pinochet’s appeal is rejected. The process 
can go up to the House of Lords once 
again, but again the grounds for appeal 
will be narrow. 

Ultimately, Pinochet’s fate will rest 
with Jack Straw. Once the legal process 
is exhausted, the Home Secretary is the 
final authority on extradition. The extra¬ 
dition law gives him fairly wide latitude, 
and Pinochet is almost certain to take the 
plea that he is too old and frail to stand 
the rigours of a trial and that he ought to 
be allowed to return home. His lawyers 
and doctors say his health has deteriorat¬ 
ed and that he is confined to a wheelchair 
after the strokes. According to some 
reports, at one stage he was so ill that a 
priest was summoned to administer the 
last rites. In ail events, Pinochet will not 
be sentenced to imprisonment. His age 
precludes that possibility. 

The question is whether he is fit 
enough to stand trial. Recently, there have 
been cases in which people in their eight¬ 
ies were made to stand trial, most notably 
in France, where several people were 
accused of collaborating with the Nazis 
during the Second World War. These peo¬ 
ple include Paul Touvier, who was sen¬ 
tenced to prison in 1994 when he was 81, 
and Maurice Papon, who was sentenced 
last year to 10 years in prison for ordering 
thedeportarion ofjews from Bordeaux. He 
was 88 when he was sentenced. Papon has 
since made himself scarce. 

Augusto Pipochet Ugartc, the man 
vdio once said that not a leaf in his coun¬ 
try moved without his knowie^, may 
still spend the last years of his life ^fore 
a Jud^, trying to defend his actions as a 
dictator. ■ 
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Another America 

islands of poverty floating in a sea of abandonee represent a less 
talked about aspect of life in the United States, the haven of capital. 

VIJAY PRASHAD 


“Poverty is terrorism. 

Poverty is a terminal disease. 

Poverty paralyses. 

Poverty is the ultimate censor. 

Poverty, a hell, is war. ” 

Selma Waldman, “A Poor Haiku”, 
Real Change, the newspaper of the 
homeless in Seattle, United States. 

“In America you are not required to offer 
I food to the hungry, or shelter to the home¬ 

less, or to visit the lonely - m fact, one of 
the nicest thinp about living in America 
IS that you really don’t have to do anything 
for anybody. ” 

- Anonymous poet. Real Change. 

I N 1995, Pete Du Pont, heir to the vast 
Du Pont hunily fonune, wrote that “the 
minimum wage turns out to be one of our 
leading killers - a killer of economic 
growth and opportunity among the 
young, the poor, and the minority com¬ 
munity. It's time to stop it before it kills 
again.” This fulmination came just as the 
U.S. government raised the minimum 
wage for the first time in 
over two decades, a rise in 
pay that was marginal and 
has not gone near enough to 
overcome the inequities 
that tear the nation apan. 

From President Bill 
Clinton (Democrat) to 
Texas Governor George 
W. Bush (Republican), 
there seems to be a consen¬ 
sus that things have never 
been better in the U.S., and 
that the brief recession 
(during the presidency of 
Geom Bush) is now over. 

For Jmost a third of the 
population who live under 
or near the poverty line, 
this provides little solace. 

The previously unem¬ 
ployed may now. be at 


work, but few ask them about their con¬ 
ditions at ‘work’, about the number of 
part-time jobs they must hold to main¬ 
tain a household, or else about their lack 
of medical insurance. “Economic segre¬ 
gation in this country is so rigid that we 
literally don’t know one another any¬ 
more,” columnist Molly Ivins com¬ 
plained. If we did, perhaps the hoopla 
about the return to prosperity would not 
be made so cavalierly. 

For those who watch the U.S. from 
afar (or during brief, well-orchestrated hol¬ 
idays), it is hard to imagine the poverty 
within this haven of capital. Sated by 
Hollywood movies and by the smooth talk 
of U.S. politicians, the world imagines that 
each citizen must bear some title to the 
wealth of the nation. Within the U.S., 
however, there are few who have illusions 
about the nature of the economic miracle, 
of the Second Gilded Age whose 
Rockefellers and Carnegies are named 
Gates and Gosses. 

From 1983 to 1998, the U.S. stock 
market grew a cumulative 1,336 per cent. 
In the 1990s itself, corporate profits rose 
by 108 per cent, whilst the Standard and 
Poor’s (stock) Index rose by 224 per cent. 
Someone seems to be doing quite well, as 
indeed the pay of Chief Executive Officers 


(CEOs) rose during this period by 481 per 
cent. Furthermore, the richest 1 per cent 
of the U.S. now enjoys 40 per cent of the 
nation’s household wealth (1997), more 
than that held by the entire bottom 95 per 
cent of the population. 

If Du Pont worried about the lack of 
incentive to the working people, he did not 
have to worry about the ample incentives 
provided to the CEOs and the 1 per cent 
from which they hail. This 1 per cent 
works hard to lobby with the U.S. gov¬ 
ernment, which passes laws to dieir tunc 
and not to the democratic sirens that occa¬ 
sionally emanate from the 95 per cent. In 
1996, Clinton ended social welfere and let 
those without work find their own way in 
the thicket of the market. The Federal 
Reserve Bank Chairman Alan Greenspan 
held interest rates down to control infla¬ 
tion (as he argued), but also to keep the 
dollar strong (a net detriment to the work¬ 
ing poor). In addition, the government’s 
tax codes and licence to speculation 
allowed the 1 per cent to reap more bene¬ 
fits from their wealth, whereas the 95 per 
cent found themselves at a loss. In the 
midst of this, the U.S. population seems 
incensed with the buying up of 
Washington D.C. by what are called ‘spe¬ 
cial interests’. A lazy population has not 
squandered democracy (just as poverty is 
not created by personal laziness). 
Democracy was assassinated by the plu¬ 
tocracy’s assignation with wealth. 

The second gilded age 

In the three decades before 1900, U.S. 
‘robber barons’ created the Gilded Age in 
which a few families 
(Rockefellers, Carnegies, 
Moigans and Vanderbilts) 
made massive fortunes and 
enjoyed an age of ‘conspic¬ 
uous consumption’ (as 
Thorstein Veblen put it). 
Most of this wealth was 
built by the rapacious use of 
resources, and by the with¬ 
drawal of the state from the 
affeirs of the wealthy (with 
the termination of the 
inheritance tax in 1870, the 
cession of the income tax in 
1872 and the defeat of the 
Sherman Anti-Trast Aa of 
1890). If Edith Wharton 
worried about the 'mon¬ 
strous vulgarity’ of the rich, 
the 1892 Populist Pai^ 
complained that “the fruits 
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of the toil of millions are boldly stolen to 
build up colossal fortunes for a few, 
uiiprecedentcd in the histoty of mankind, 
and the possessor of these, in turn, despise 
the Republic and endanger liberty.” The 
close relationship between money and 
government was tempeted by the rise of 
organised labour and the socialists, and by 
the creation of a civic consciousness by an 
activist media (led by Ida Tarbells, Upton 
Sinclair, and Lincoln Steffens). 

Ronald Reagan inaugurated the 
Second Gilded Age with his 1981 tax cut, 
which prompted a tise in unemployment 
and a polarisation of wealth (when chal¬ 
lenged on the figures in 1982, Re^n 
explained that “the statisticians in 
Washington have fiinny ways of count¬ 
ing”). Reagan conducted what Trinity 
Qillcge Profes.sorofWomen’s Studies Lisa 
Armstrong calls, “the opening salvo in the 
U.S. state^5 structural adjustment policy 
against itself.” 

If35 per cent ofU.S. workers in 1954 
formed unions, by the end of Reagan’s 
tenure only 14 per cent did. As Reaganism 
pulled the rug from under the U.S. work¬ 
er, the strategy of business unionism fol¬ 
lowed by U.S. unions meant that they 
offered immense concessions to corpora¬ 
tions in the 1980s rather than aa in antag¬ 
onism to them. From Reagan to the 
present, the bottom 60 per cent of the U.S. 
population saw their income drop, while 
only the top 1 per cent (the same 1 per 
cent), saw their income explode over 80 
per cent. In 1965, the wage gap ratio 
between the highest and the lowest paid 
workers was 44 to 1, but by this year it 
stands at over 200 to 1. In 1999, Microsoft 
CEO Bill Gates, Berbhire Hathaway 
CEO Warren Bufiett, and ex-Micrusoh 
executive Paul Allen enjoy a combined 
sveaJth of Si56 billion, an amount more 
than the GNP of the poorest 43 nations. 
The wealth of the world’s 475 billionaires 
($1.7 trillion) is well above the grass wealth 
of the poorest half of humanity. In the 
Second Gilded Age, wealth trickles 

E irds as the rest of humanity takes its 
ces at the lottery, the casino, or else 
the stock-exchange. 

Wall Street (and its clones across the 
globe) advertise their power to democra¬ 
tise ownership without revolution and 
forced redistribution. In this climate, 
Gerogc Soros, Ross Perot and Donald 
Tniftip sell themselves as men of the peo¬ 
ple, siiMle businessmen who are not so 
ve y difierent from those snudl merchants 
I Uj^under the yoke of interventionist 
lllowcver, a dose analysis of Wall 
reveals that most stocks (84 percent) 


and bonds (90 per cent) are held by not 
more than 10 per cent of the U.S. popu¬ 
lation (about 10 million households). 
Assets of the richest 10 per cent rose by 22 
per cent (in the early 1990s) - and it is 
these people who panly benefited from the 
meteoric rise in stock prices. The poor 
gained in one statistic, debt, which rose for 
the bottom 90 per cent by over 11 percent 
while it fell for the richest 1 per cent by 19 
per cent. This debt went toward the main¬ 
tenance of some modicum of the 
American Dream among households long 
mortgaged to the will of the banks. 

A state of business 

The U.S. concocted a welfare state in 
the 1930s when turbulence in the world of 
finance left the bulk of the population with¬ 
out waged work and with depleted bank 
accounts. As a safety net, the U.S. govern¬ 
ment provided welfare l^islation that took 
care of unemployed single women with 
children (Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children) and unemployed hungry people 
(Food Stamps). Welfare expendimre did 
not exceed 5 percent of the Federal Budget, 
and even this amount was grossly exagger¬ 
ated by escalating medical costs since the 
1980.S (for the Medicare programme that 
provides subsidised care). According to the 
U.S. Congress, Federal assistance in the 
early 1990s was lower than that provided 
in 1970. Yet, in 1995, theU.S. government 
withdrew the safety net with the argument 
that welfare denudes the culture of work. 
The "workfare” programme of the U.S. 
government, however, cannot deliver qual¬ 
ity jobs, a colossal failure best represented 
by the increase in petty crime (and in the 
prison population). “The real issue,” wrote 
Peter Edelman who resigned from the 
Clinton administration in 1996, “isn’t wel¬ 
fare. It’s poverty.” Should the state bear any 
responsibility for its citizens or should it 
simply aa as the caretakerofbusiness inter¬ 
ests? 

In his new book. The Global Gamble 
(London: Verso, 1999), Peter Gowan 
shows how the DoUar-Wall Street r^ime 
emerged in the 1970s to maintain the 
power of U.S. wealth as well as to engineer 
the world economy to the advantage of 
mainly U.S.-based transnational corpora¬ 
tions. The U.S. worker was not to be 
spared the harshness of structural adjust¬ 
ment. In the 1980s, the top tax rate was 
68 per cent, but revised tax law decreased 
this to 28 per cent in 1988. While coipo- 
rations in the early 1950s paid 33 cents of 
every dollar toward tax, today they pay less 
than 10 cents. Monies that might have 
been taxed for sodally useful were 



used in a speculation binge that, in real 
estate for example, raised rents to render 
homes unaffordable to much of the pop¬ 
ulation. The speculation fever increased 
activity in the stock markets and allowed 
the 1 per cent to gradually claim the saved 
income of the many into their cpffen. 

On October 1, The WallStre^Journal 
reported a modest gain in incomes in the 
U.S., but it was forced to acknovdedge the 
words of Rose Woolcry, a working moth¬ 
er; “This countiy is still for those who have 
money. For the people who don’t have it, 
you’re not going to get it.” 

Those who ‘have k’, ‘get it’ from U.S. 
State’s corporate welfere prograimne: $85 
billion annually to private business, $200 
billion to collapsed hanks, over $30 billion 
to agriculture, and $440 billion on tax 
breaks to the wealthy. Such funds are not 
forthcoming to alleviate poverty. 
Furthermore, the U.S. economy enjoys an 
inflow of capital (a $2 trillion debt, $1.3 
trillion since 1992) from its creditors who 
are pledged to uphold the dollar (in which 
they preserve their own wealth). In May 
1999, Alan Greenspan noted that “the 
arithmetic of foreign debt accumulation 
and compounding interest costs does indi¬ 
cate somewhere in the future that, unless 
reversed, our growing international imbal¬ 
ances are apt to create significant problems 
for our economy.” 

From a distance, the paper tiger of the 
U.S. economy appears ferocious. The 
U.S., however, is less powerful as a nation¬ 
al economy and far more powerful as the 
chosen vehicle for the maintenance of the 
economic power of the ^obal wealthy. 
The structural adjustment of the world, 
including the U.S., occurs to ensure the 
h^emony of the DoUar-Wall Street 
r^ime. The international image of 
America, however, is for grander than this 
mundane view. Fraught'with misery, 
many hope to find some kind of utopia 
within the U.S. Nevertheless, Father Gene 
Boyle, a priest who works along with the 
strawberry workers in California, warns us: 
“We live in a rime when people are work¬ 
ing too hard and are still in poverty. And 
communities and neighbourhoods ate 
crumbling because of it We have to brii^ 
this into the daylight.” If John Locke in 
the late 17th century wrote: “In the begin¬ 
ning, all the world was America”, there are 
many who hope that “in the end, all shall 
be America.” lihe question we migfit ask 
is which America? ■ 
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With roots in India 

A convention in New York of People of Indian Origin discusses 
issues that matter to the Indian diaspora worldwide. 


EUGENE CORREIA 
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iliondon, the Preiidcnt of a 
Caribbean republic, and a computer 
engineer in Seattle, United States: three 
persons, who, given their lifestyles and 
stations in life, might well be from dif¬ 
ferent planets. Yet they are bound by a 
curious emotional cord to a shared geo¬ 
graphical space that they consider their 
“real home”, or watan. All three are per¬ 
sons of Indian origin, members of the 
Indian diaspora, spread worldwide. 

A representative group of the People 
of Indian Origin - though the number of 
representatives was far too low, consider¬ 
ing thf size of the PIO community - 
gathered recendy in New Yoj;k for the 
Indian Global Convention, organised by 
the Global Organisation of Indian People 
(GOPIO), a pan-global organisation that 
seeks to bring together more than! 8 mil¬ 
lion people of Indian origin worldwide. 
GOPIO aims, among other things, to 
address the concerns of the PIO in their 
countries of setdement and to utilise the 
expertise of Indian expatriates for the 
benefit of people in India and the coun¬ 
tries where the PIO are settled. 

Deliberations at the con¬ 
vention were given over to mak¬ 
ing follow-up suggesdons on 
the Indian government’s pro¬ 
gramme of issuing identity 
cards to People of Indian 
Origin. The PIO cards arc 
intended to give their holders 
certain privileges - for instance, 
in the repatriation of income. 

Persons whose ancestors up to 
the third generadon were per¬ 
sons of Indian origin are elia- 
ble to apply for the card V 
payingamof$l,000.Thecon- 
vendon adopted resoludons 
utging the Indian gpverrunent 
to consider extending the eligi¬ 
bility for PIO card; to th^ OnttMO 
who are sixth-generadon PlOs Indian P 
and lowering ae foe to $250r Qovanm 


The presence of Guyanese President 
Bharrat jj^deo, 35, a person of Indian 
origin, in New York to attend the United 
Nations General Assembly session, gave 
the convention a high profile. Jagdeo and 
his political mentor Cheddi Jagan have 
inspired two generations of Caribbean 
Indians, and the former is a role model 
for a generation of PIO who cxcmplily 
the theme of the convendon. People of 
Indian Origin: Forging a global alliance. 
Jagdeo’s presence also drew a large con¬ 
tingent of Guyanese Indians from the 
Queens area in New York. 

One of the resolutions passed at the 
convention called on the Guyanese gov¬ 
ernment to institute an independent 
inquiry into the alleged atrocities against 
Indians in that country and to ensure that 
the ethnic balance was preserved in 
appointments to the government and the 
armed services. Indians make up more 
than half the population but are not ade¬ 
quately represented in the police and the 
army; this is significant when one con¬ 
siders that the Caribbean country has wit¬ 
nessed many ethnic dots. 

S OME of the speakers at the conven¬ 
tion seemed keen to impose a Hindi- 
Hindu worldview on the gathering 
although the move met with a degree of 


resistance from a section. The attempu at 
seeking to emphasise the divisive aspects 
of a culturally heterogeneous diaspora 
raised more than a few questions. For 
instance, one of the resolutions called for 
the adoption of a “first language” by 
GOPIO members and delegates. 
Although It was not explicitly stated, the 
reference was to Hindi. (The resolution 
said that given India’s linguistic diversi¬ 
ty, English had served as an effective link 
language and served as a door to the world 
for many Indians.) When a section of the 
gathering questioned the purpose of this 
resolution, the chairperson said that its 
aim was to keep alive in expatriate Indian 
communities “traditions and religious 
and spiritual identities”. 

Similar sentiments found resonance 
at a session on “Secularism, religion and 
the national ethos". Speaking on “Focus 
on Indian culture in the diaspora”, 
Reshmi Ramdhony, senior lecturer and 
head of Hindi Studies at rhe Mahatma 
Gandhi Institute in Mauritius, proposed 
that GOPIO undertake an “intra-dias- 
poric compilation .. of all the cultural 
symbols that still thrive.” Such an 
approach, Ramdhony said, “would not 
only serve to revitalise and syncretisc 
Hindu faith and Indianness in plural sod- 
cries hut would also help PIOs to address 
the needs posed by their living far, for 
away from the Indian mainstream.” 

Another speaker, Parasram S. Thakur 
of Community College, Rhode Island, 
said that Hinduism had been grossly 
“misunderstood and misinterpreted”. 
Thakur said: “The idea of polytheism, 
paganism and heathenism, attributed to 
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Hinduism..., is derived 
from the ignorance of 
Western Euro-centric 
scholars, and the exclu¬ 
sivity of Christian dog¬ 
matic intolerance for 
external ideas.” 

GOPlO-India pres¬ 
ident Hansh Mahajan 
used the platform he wa.s 
provided to make undis¬ 
guised communal state¬ 
ments. In his paper, 

“Wisdom of religious 
conversions", Mahajan 
criticised “Christian 
pundits” for not 
responding to Prime 
Minister A.B. 

Vajpayee’s call for a national debate on 
religious conversions, following the 
atuck on Christian places of worship in 
Gujarat last year. Conversions, he said, 
were proceeding “unabated” without any 
concern for the “likely implications”, 
including the possibility that “serious 
reactions” might recur. Mahajan’s case 
was that Christian missionaries were “on 
the prowl” and were proselytising people 
“in the garb of service to and upliftment 
of the deprived ignorants of India.” 
Conversions, he added, were causing 
“serious emotional hurt” to the majority 
community in India - which numerical¬ 
ly exceeded the combined populations of 
the United States, Canada and Europe. 

GOPIO may not have acquired the saf¬ 
fron hue of the Overseas Friends of BJP, a 
powerful pressure group that is active in the 
U.S., but the dangers or its providing a plat¬ 
form for hate campaigns are self-evident. It 
was left to secular-minded scholars such as 
Sebastian Devasia, Rajiv Gandhi Professor 
for World Order Studies, New Delhi, to 
challenge Mahajan’s chauvinistic ram- 
blings. GOPIO secretary-general Dr. Jagat 
Motwani, who chaired the session, put the 
issue to rest by stating that the subjea was 
too eontroversial to be discussed. 

T he most telling remarks on the 
problems and issues affecting the 
Indian diasporic communities came from 
noted West Indian historian Dr. Brinsley 
Samaroo, who called for solidarity among 
Indians the world over in order to pre¬ 
vent any further abuse or discrimination 
in their adopted lands. 

Samaroo wanted Indians to come 
tog< ther to “offer that continuing spiri- 
tu|l guidance to the wider world which 
sojlt ^rately needs the sustaining spiri- 
tuivgtce. such as that vdiich Mahatmaii 


unleashed in his epic 
struggle against the 
British empire with its 
enormous technological 
power.” 

Speaking on 
“Sharing the inheri¬ 
tance”, Samaroo said: 
“Indians, wherever they 
arc and in whatever cir¬ 
cumstances they find 
themselves, must cease 
to be apologetic and 
defensive about their 
culture and their civili¬ 
sation.” He wanted the 
Indian diasporic com¬ 
munities to follow the 
“African diaspora” in 
facilitating cultural fusion in each “dias¬ 
poric settlement”, instead of being “too 
preoccupied with small disputes and 
internecine warfare whilst the large pic¬ 
ture eludes our focus.” 

Dr. Chandrasekhar Bhat of the Study 
for the Indian Diaspora, Hyderabad, 
echoed the same sentiments in his paper 
on “Contexts of intra and inter ethnic 
conflict among the Indian diaspora com¬ 
munities”, and offered examples of iden¬ 
tity clashes between what he calls the 
older Diaspora and the New Diaspora. 
He feels that “a major domain of intra¬ 
ethnic conflict today among the Indian 
diaspora is religion”. He notes that 
Operation Bluestar “left its scars” on the 
Hindu and Sikh communities in Britain. 

Bhat said that caste too played a role 
in the power structure of panicular com¬ 
munities. In this context, he pointed out 
that there were two associations repre¬ 
senting Telugu people in the U.S. - the 
Telugu Association of Nonh America 
(TANA), made up largely of people 
belonging to the I^imma caste, and the 
American Telugu Association (ATA), 
comprising Reddys. 

O N the eve of the convention. Prof. 

Jagdish Bhagwati, Professor of 
Economics and Political Science at 
Columbia University, told a local news¬ 
paper that immigration from India was 
no longer considered brain drain but 
rather a phenomenon “serving almost an 
overseas arm of Indian culture and pros¬ 
perity.” 

He said: “In that sense, an institution 
like GOPIO is useful. Indians are playing 
a major role here but I think we ne^ to 
cast our net wide and see what is happen¬ 
ing around the vrorld to. our community 
and people who are descended fromlndia.” 


QOPIO alms to 
address the 
concerns of the 
people of Indian 
origin and to 
utilise the 
expertise of 
expirtrlates for 
the benefit of 
people In India 
and the countries 
where the PIO 
are settled. 


Dr. Thomas Abraham, GOPIO pres¬ 
ident, recalled that since it was founded 
in 1989 in New York, the organisation 
had come some way but its operations 
were hampered by a financial crunch. 
Going by the number of participants at 
the convention, it appears that GOPIO 
has not reached out to many persons of 
Indian origin even in New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut. 

Abraham had earlier served as presi¬ 
dent of the Federation of Indian 
Associations (FIA) and the National 
Federation of Indian American 
Associations (NFIA). . 

The first Global Convention of 
People of Indian Origin was held in New 
York in 1989 and was attended by an 
estimated 3,000 delegates. Four years 
later, a second convention was held in 
New Delhi; it was inaugurated by then 
Guyanese President Cheddi Jagan and 
presided over by Dr. Karan Singh. Dr. 
Najma Heptullah and Aral Behari 
Vajpayee delivered the keynote speeches. 
A constitution was formally adopted and 
office-bearers were elected. Abraham was 
elected president. An international secre¬ 
tariat was set up in New York in 1994. 
(It operates from the residence of a PIO 
and is run on a voluntary basis.) 

In the ten years of its existence, 
GOPIO has taken up with the U.N. the 
issue of human rights violations in Fiji 
and Sri Lanka. In 1994, it came up with 
the idea of the PIO card, sensing that the 
Indian government was reluctant to con¬ 
sider dual-citizenship. 

Like many other associations in the 
U.S. that claim to represent the Indian 
diaspora, GOPIO has grand visions of 
bringing PIOs under one global banner. 
However, given its current pattern of 
membership, its plans appear to be over¬ 
ly ambitious. It has no more than 150 life 
members, and its ordinary members 
number about 100. Much of the organi¬ 
sational work is carried on with personal 
contributions from office-bearers. 

TTie constitution of GOPIO envis¬ 
ages a three-tier body with a global con- 
vendon, an executive council, and an 
executive committee. There is to be a 
human rights commission, an interna¬ 
tional advisory council and a credentials 
committee. 

The international secretariat is oper¬ 
ational, but thi 4 is not the case with the 
i^onal structures. There are no organ¬ 
ism structures even in countries su<^ as 
Canada. Given GOPIO’s current plight, 
it may be a long while before ft sets out 
to achieve its stated objectives. ■ 





ADVENTURE 


Northern magic 


Samiland has no borders or boundaries, wars or armies, and it does not oppear on the map - it is a 
place for those who love nature untouched and clean. 



A glaelsr above FInse. Samiland has many lakes, rivers, streams, mountains and boundless hills. 


Norway and Finland, and the tempera¬ 
ture plummen to minus 50 degrees 
Celsius It affords the sort of adventure 
you might expect to experience in the vast 
plateaux of Tibet or in Antarctica. 

Fmnmarkvidda lies in Samiland and 
visitors to Norway now come here to see 
Its scenery, which is speaacular. It is the 
vastness of the inhabited areas that make 
the greatest impression here; ranges of 
mountains and fjelb stretch away to the 
horizon, seemingly without end, silent 
and awe-inspiring - a place for those who 
love nature untouched and clean. 

As night descends, the snowy moun¬ 
tains and the frozen lake are still corus¬ 
cating bright white, the sky a deep 
Tibetan turquoise blue, the air crisp and 
pure like a swig of fine diy champagne I 


Text and pictures: 

HARiSH KOHLI 

FJROZEN deep in the Arctic Circle and 
X along the same latitude as Alaska and 
Siberia lies Samiland - an imaginary 
country that has no borders or bound¬ 
aries, no wars or armies. It is imaginary 
because it appears on no map, and vet the 
Lapps - or the Sami people, as they pre¬ 
fer to call themselves - have lived here 
from time immemorial and traces of their 
presence here m back more than 8,000 
years. Even to^y, they jet aaoss parts of 
Norway, Sweden, Finland and northern 
Russia on their shiny slddoos, largely 
oblivious to the outside woild. 

Samiland is a m^ty land, rich in 


lakes, nvers, small streams and, not the 
least, grandiose mountains and boundless 
hills, which in some places reach as far as 
the Adantic coast. In winter the wind 
occasionally blows across the wide 
Finnmarkvidda (plateau) in northern 

HmWi KoM tfwwHMl to the north 
o( ftonMy to pnolfaM sM^aHing M 
port of Mo trihliw for 0 projected 
e w ort m of AntoKtica. There, in 
tlN> trl hM imm, he diaeeveied a 
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aaealiL iMih thair fMntnitlnf. acr^ 
oM dh t l w a, aitd the ma^iMeent, 
ahaait ahtaal, landeeape In whtoh 
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At Ftanmarkvidda. Th« tceiwry It tptctacuiar Iwra. 




strajp myself to a harness, attached to my 


pulk carrying one month's supplies com¬ 
plete with food and fuel. My slus - a new 
set of Norwegian backcountry ‘Madshus’ 
- are lighter than those I used while tra¬ 
versing the Himalayas in 1995. My body 
is acclimatised and tuned after a month’s 
initial training in Hardangervidda, 
Europe’s largest mountain plateau south¬ 
east of Bergen. 

Aenar Berg, a veteran explorer who, 
with rour others, achieved the first cross¬ 
ing of Greenland, wearing clothing and 
equipment as used by the Norwegian 
hero Fridqof Nansen, skis alongside me. 
He is there to encourage me, to express 
his happiness at witnessing the beginning 
of an adventure or to wish me luck, oi all 
three. It is a Norwegian send-oflF by one 
explorer of another. 

At Jotka, Agnar turns back. Ahead, 
there is silent white: bushes laden with 
frosted snow look stunted in the distance; 
the sky beyond is now deep violet. The 
surface is all scarred and fractured ice. 
This IS Lake jotka on Finnmarkvidda. It 
seems so unreal, it is easy to believe it 
could be home to extraterrestrial liht. For 


up to 3,350 metres in the Trans-Antarctic 
mountains and across to McMurdo 
Sound - is almost 3,000 km long. It is a 
hundred-day journey with a payload of 
200 kg and if one is going to attempt it 
alone, then one needs to practise, prac¬ 
tise and practise. 

Two months earlier, I reached 
London, courtesy Air-India, and then 
Oslo where I trained at Hardangervidda 
for one month. I then flew from Oslo to 
Alta, the second biggest town in the north 
and possibly the oldest in Norway with a 
population of 14,000. Remains of a 
stone-age settlement - 10,000-14,000 
years old - are said to have been discov¬ 
ered here in the Komsa Mountains. 

Agnar drove me to his home, where 
I was able to see a different aspect of the 
people of the north. Fifteen or so howl¬ 
ing hounds met us on our arrival, and 
A^ar took a few minutes to frolic around 
their enclosure with them. Four years ago 
he led a journey through the Northwest 
Passr^e with dog sleds, while his wife, 
Irena, followed him along a safer route 
with their two-year old son in her lap. He 
has been across Greenland and the 


I can hear conversation inside the sin^e 
hut. I enter and And six people gathered 
around three empty wine bottles and 
plates with well-polished reindeer bones. 
It is warm inside, they smile, we make 
conversation and I move out mto the cold 
again. It is almost midi^t. Two Samis 
cross on their skidoos. uie wind begins 
to gain strength and myGPS (global posi- 
doning system) equipment be^ns to mal- 
funedon. I move away from the skidoo 


me it is a training ground. 

It is to this idyllic sening that I have 
come to piacdse for my long-held ambi- 
don to traveise Antarctica. The route - 
stf r ing from the Chilean end of the con- 
It and climbing steadily over treach- 
o crevasses to me Soudi Pole, rising 


Northwest Passage, but he is basically a 
dog-man, one of a tribe of old adventur¬ 
ers. 

Earlier in the day, he drove me to the 
Finnmarkvidda, from where I am now 
beginning my journey. At the edge of 
Jotka Lake, haifadozenskidoosscanaand 


track and dig in. As I begin to camp, the 
wodd’s biggest<,light show, the Aairora 
Borealis, bq;ins. 

The Northern Lights can resemble a 
psychedelic experience. The sky is filled 
with pink swirls, i^ch, in asplit second, 
change to sharp green zigzags, then fold 



OskHnarka, a (onatad area near Oslo. Oak) la one of the workl’a Mtteat cMea, but much of the area la aurrounded by foreata. 
Theae foreata are well-preaerved by the reaMeiita, who uae them for trekking and croaacountry aiding. 


in on themselves to become high-speed 
silver rain. The oddest thing is that all this 
happens in the dense Arctic silence - Ravi 
Shankar’s sitar or Zakir Hussain’s tabla 
would suit this celestial disco. 

I wake to find myself on an awe¬ 
somely flat ground, acro» which I can see 
almost 40 km, maybe more. A Sami man 
and two women pass me on their skis. 
Some distance ahead I catch up with them 
while they rest and soon 1 realise that they 
represent three generations. The eldest of 
the three, the man’s grandmodier, is near¬ 
ing 70 and still flt. The wind is stroi^, 
but from the northeast, the (^ecdon in 
vidiich I am travelling, it is a bead wind 


and 1 cannot use my ski-sail, the very rea¬ 
son I have come here from so far away. If 
the wind were right, I could zip along at 
breathtaking speed, like the skidoos. 

Jiesjavrre (lake), which runs north to 
south and is about 50 km long, is the 
biggest of the 177,000 lakes in Finnmark. 
Mdisjok, at the southeastern end of this 
lake, is a strange oasis in this wilderness. 
A generator, making a '‘tuk-tuk” noise, 
powers the sii^e house and the long aer¬ 
ial that helps locals and travelling execu¬ 
tives from Stockholm, Tokyo and 
London to keep in contact with the out¬ 
side world throt^ their mobiles. 

‘Mobile’ could be a Sami’s middle 


name. They are on the move all the time, 
usually tugging around behind them 
some kind of temporary home. Apart 
from the deafening noise of their skidds, 
the only sound in Finnmark is what you 
can make yourself. 

Yet it is the kind of place whete every 
Norwegian would like to be. For 
Scandinavians, sunshine is synonymous 
with life - something to be cherished, 
pursued and exploited. In winter they 
seek their sun god (Baldur, as he was 
known to their pagan ancestors) on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, the Canaries 
and the Azores. And in summer, as soon 
as the sun gathers strength, they take 
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‘Mobil*' could b* a Sami'* middi* nam*. The Sami people are on the move much 
of the time, ueually tugging around behind them some kind of a temporary home. 


every conceivable opportunity to get out 
of doors and luxuriate in its warmth. 

“Look, he is almost brown," say 
Kristine and Kirsten, awed at what they 
take to be my tan. They have themselves 
driven here from Hammerfest, the north¬ 
ernmost city in the world, in the hope of 
becoming as brown as I am Now, after 
a week’s sluing on the plateau and drink¬ 
ing in large doses of sunlight, they only 
feel invigorated. “I am ready to join the 
world again now," says Kirsten. “I am 
beginning to unfiirl, in my thoughts, like 
a fern when its leaves unhirl I reel like a 
new human being.” 

And so they Took They have come 
straight out of the sauna at Ravnastua, my 
day’s destination. I catch a whiff ol their 
perfume as they wish me luck As they 
pass by, I notice their light blue eyes twin¬ 
kle and their blonde hair framing their 
tanned, glowing skin. 

I continue my journey past 
Ravnastua, where a courting couple sit, 
having driven there on their skidoos. Not 
far beyond, I sit in the wide wilderness, 
take out my steel thermos from the pulk 
and drink coffee. I drop my chocolate bar 
in the mug for it to melt rather chan risk 
my teeth. cold is intense. 

A convoy of about two dozen skidoos 
passes^* some of the drivers casting 
amazel'iobks, while othen give a cus- 
tomaij^avy salute. I smile and raise my 


thumb. Later, I ski past elk and reindeer, 
marvelling at the thousands ofstunted sil- ^ 
ver birches (more hardy than pine and fir) 
and lolloping arctic hares. The reindeer 
IS the most important animal here and the 
basis of the Sami household. It is the 
Sami’s staple and his future. 

There are very few truly nomadic 
Sami people left. Most now have a per¬ 
manent home, even though the herders 
from the interior still move with their 
herds to the high grounds in the summer. 
During late summer and in autumn the 
reindeer are driven down to the woods 
near the foot of the mountains where the 
lichen pasture is rich. There they stay dur¬ 
ing winter, roaming freely until the 
spring, when it is time once more to move 
up the mountains to the high slopes 
where the vegeution is now juicy, succu¬ 
lent and nourishing. 

Remarkably enough, though they 
constitute a minority, the Sami people 
have been very successful in conserving 
their nch cultural heritage and many 
unique traditions. They have fought for 
political control over their own affoirs and 
now have their own Sometinget 
(Parliament) in Karasjok. 

As the plateau drops down in the 
Karasjok valley, the gradient becomes 
steep. The pulk pushes from behind, 
threatening to cause ap awful accident. 
The route comes out at Assebokte on the 





Kautokeino-Karasjok road. I find an 
emergency shelter in which to camp. The 
scene from the window is beautiful, and 
I watch it for a long nme as the full moon 
rises m the sky. It is never really dark these 
days. There is always a glow, like an 
unending evening. 

The next day, the route along the Jies 
Jokka(river) issprinkledwithWdd West- 
style villi^es until I reach Karasjok. 
Karasjok is the Sami centre, where the 
ancient and modern houses blend into 
each other. A^iew Sometinget is under 
construaion, its daign reflecdiu mod¬ 
em architectural influences. *50 d^ the 
new church in the new part of niwn t^e 
die old still stands in w aodent centre. 

What is interesdng about the com- 
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Skl^alllng. On a summer irfght In May, tlw author has this to say of his sklealling 

only my sail and 1 exist. The only sound Is of the wind and my skis zipping on the snow. This Is ecstasy... 


munity rs how the Sami, the town^eo- 
ple and the newer arrivals all get on so 
well, drawn together by a fionder men¬ 
tality and fierce independence. Local 
Finns and Swedes herd elk and reindeer 
alongside the Sami. Women dressed in 
beautiful braided clothes visit the Rimi 
and shopping plazas. We stop and 
admire each other. 

In the uptown handicrafts empori¬ 
um, you can buy reindeer Icatherwork 
and tradidonal silver jewellery, exquisite¬ 
ly handcrafted into chains and elegant 
pendants. Silver was discovered in the 
ftozen mountains the Eutc^^ieans, who 


arrived here in the 16th century. In the 
1880s an iron-ore mine was excavated at 
Kiruna in Sweden, and a coalmine at 
GuUivare, and Lapland became a north¬ 
ern ftontier with bars and boxcars, gam¬ 
bling parlours and moonshine brews. 

I continue my journey along the Tana 
River, known for its salmon. Across the 
river is Finland but these borders are 
meaningless for a Sami, who moves at will 
across the northern territories. This is a 
Mecca not only for skiers but also for 
an^ets: in one recent year, 28,000 day 
passes were issued and about 50,000 kg 
of salmon was caught with fishing poles. 


“The Finns have two distinct pas¬ 
sions,” a Finnish priest said. “These are 
angling and sauna." Every village has a 
forest, a lake and a little group of huts that 
can be hired to provide the authentic 
sauna experience. In fiia, “sauna" is a 
Finnish word. Everyone is equal in the 
sauna culture. The Finnish Cabinet used 
to meet in the sauna every evening in what 
came to be known as the “evening 
school”. “It was there that the major deci¬ 
sions were taken, but not any more,” said 
the priest, shaking his head. “Not since 
they decided to appoint a woman as 
Minister.” 
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Outside a hotel In Fbiae, at an elevation of 1,222 metres. 


Birch fires have been burning all day 
to heat the gargantuan sauna room. I 
undress, tip a couple of barrels of water 
over myself, then hang out m the cosily 
dark sauna and pass out. I awake to a light 
beating on my back with bunches of birch 
twigs horn (don’t ask), who, like me, were 
travelling to Lavajok. 

Rasti-gaissa, at 1,067 m, is the high¬ 
est mountain in the eastern part of the 

E latcau. “So high, it may be closer to 
eaven,” reads a signboard at the begin¬ 
ning of the track at Lavajok. My progress, 
although late in the day, is obstructed by 
Ole, who emerges, as if magically, from 
behind the clouds. We walk to his hytte, 
inside which two women are playing dice. 
They don’t speak English, but they have 
beautiful smiles. 

1 sleep in the outhouse and slip out, 
as pre-arranged, at 3 o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing. By 8 o’dfock I am still struggling with 
my pulk and half way up when Ole over¬ 
takes me on his skidoo. His two women 
are safely tucked behind on a sled under 
layers of reindeer skins. At noon, when I 
reach Lewa javrre (lake). Ole has already 
set up a tent, with oil burner, light and a 
VHP (very high fi^uency) telephone. 

We spend the day fishing in the lake 
through a hole about 15-20 cm in diam¬ 
eter made by a drill. As dusk faUs, the 
peaks throw shadows across the ice; a 
bonfire is lit on the firozen lake to ward 
off the chill and we cook fresh araic char, 
a tasty deep-water fish. It is their kind of 
a weekend 

Th^ i|^'Xt day the wind is strong, but 


I travel anyway, copiously using my GPS 
and compass. I aoss over the mountain 
range between Suodine and Ucca gaissa 
to Suodine javrre, from where I piw up 
another skidoo trail that runs northwest. 
From lake to lake and mounoin to 
mountain, I travel alone on the frozen 
Martian landscape with no one to talk to 
or see. I cannot even remember if this is 
the world I live in. The Seven Wonders 
of the World don’t even come close to 
this. This is far more beauuful, fiu more 
exotic, fiu more seemingly unreal. 

At day’s end I notice a hytte, the only 
one since my start from Lavajok and the 
only one I may find till I reach 
Skoganvarre. Its location in the wide 
wilderness impresses me and I begin to 
wonder how people will react on seeing a 
stranger. And what if the stranger is pro¬ 
fusely tanned, with a shaggy white beard, 
and smells less like a human and more 
like a reindeer? 

Knock, knock! I can hear voices bittno 
footsteps. I peep through the gjass m the 
doorand catchsight ofawoman. Shestates, 
drops her jaw and turns. Another woman 
opens the door, drops her jaw and retreats. 
I look on. A man strides up from behind, 
winks and motions me to come in. 

Randi, the tail woman, laughs at her¬ 
self for mistaking me for someone else, as 
she pours wine into my glass and fills hers. 
Yes, wine! Mari, the other woman, sits 
alongside and we make conversation. She 
uses a mix of Sami and Ei^lish, at the end 
of which she nods and says, “Oh, you 
understand.” I nod back, saying, “Yes, I 


do.” Actually, I have understood 
nothing. Bjame, the man, looks 
on, rising occasionally to pour 
wine or Idss one of his ladies. 
The wine-women-and-wilder- 
ness cocktail is heady. 

For supper we have a Sami 
staple - reindeer meat. I am 
served chops and reindeer 
tongue with clear soup, a deli¬ 
cacy. My stomach growls as I 
look at the tongue unappetis- 
ingly stretched out on my plate. 
In the end I realise I have fin¬ 
ished three helpings and many 
cups of soup. It was delicious. 

The three are half-Sami and 
reflect the strong Sami culture 
for protecting animal species. A 
discussion ensues on the effects 
of technology on nature. From 
the window, as far as I can see, 
it is pristine namre. This is the 
route I take the next day. 

All day I have nothing but 
wild beauty in front of me. Wilderness is 
irresistible ^ut after a time you develop a 
hunger to share it with another person. 
Mari called it “Magi, magi” last night. 
Now I understand what she meant. It is 
magic, nuclei 

As I b^n to descend, I notice the 
mosses and lichens giving a gende splash 
of colour to the rocky hillsides and the 
edges of the bog. Perhaps these colours 
have been a source of inspiradon for the 
Sami costume that is now worn only on 
special occasions. During Easter, partic¬ 
ularly in Kautokeino, there are no bounds 
to this richness and colour, which make 
a magnificent sight. 

At Skoganvarre I am in the lowlands 
where pine, blue fir and spruce grow and 
the reindeer dutifully troop south to their 
winter pasture. The road between 
Katasjok and Lakselv cuts through the 
plateau and runs further to North Cape. 

1 look for skidoo tracks crossing the road 
that I can follow to climb up the western 
plateau again. Soon I come to a form- 
stead. A dog barks, a window opens, a 
sun-baked head pops out and 1 am asked 
who I am. I answer and am told that I 
don’t have permission to go any further 
before I have had acup ofcofieewidh him. 

I have two./:. 

I am now on my fourth and final lap. 
The journey ftom Skoganvarre will bring 
me back to Joa% a circuit of almost 400 
km on the Finnsmark plateau. The day’s 
journey is dominated by Vuorje, which 
at 1,024m looms large, majestically over¬ 
looking the wide, flat terrain and shelter- 
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ImMe a lavvu, a Sami iMik TIlira an v«ry f0W tndy iMMnwte Sami iwopla Mt, and most of ttMin 
now hava a pemianairt homa.' 


ing Laevnjas javrre at its 
foot - one of the prime 
fishing locations. As I 
approach, I see a couple 
zip past on their skidoo. 
The wind starts blowing; 
1 draw out my ski-sail 
but realise it is again a 
head wind as it has been 
throughout my journey. 
I camp as soon as 1 reach 
the end of the lake. The 
scene from my tent is 
exotic and I find it hard 
to relate it to anything I 
know. Im^ine the 
planet Mars with water, 
emerging out of the Ice 
Age. It is the closest I can 
g«- 

The next day I meet 
three young men who 
are travelling from 
Norway’s southern tip 
to North Cape - an 
adventure that many 
young Norwegians like 
to undertake after they 
graduate. I wish that 
many young Indians 
would show a similar 
spirit and go Trans- 
Himalaya. 

Adventure, I sup¬ 
pose, cannot be uught 
in schools. It is caught 
from one generation by 
another. Fridtjof Nan¬ 
sen, Roald Amundsen, 
the Arctic explorers, and 
Thor Heyerdahl of the 
Kon Tiki and Ra expe¬ 
ditions, still are a great 
inspiration for Norw¬ 
egian youth. And the 
number of modern 
explorers such as Borge 
Ousland, Sjur Modre 
and Agnar Berg is on the 
rise. 

Despite the inhos¬ 
pitable nature of the 
rmon and the ferocity 
ofthe winter, the people 
of Finnmark are greatly 
attached to their part of 
Norway. Outside an old 
unused telephone hut at 
Dollajuolgge, two boys 
sit on their skidoos and 
watch the wind blow the 
snow. I ask if they are 
coming or going. The 
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(Left) A Norw^lan woman hi tiadfthMiiri 
droM. Tho ambreldonr on hor droM la 
similar to tho ono on tho coromonlal 
dross of tho Quean of Norway. 

(Loft contra) Thousands of Norwegians 
come together In Homsedal VaHey to 
colebiate Easter. For Scandinavians, 
sunshine is synonymous with Ilfs - 
something to be cherished, pursued 
and exploited. 

(Left below) On the waterfront at Oslo. 
Norwegians Hke to live near the sea and 
do what their ancestors have enfoyed 
doing for generations - sailing. 

answer is, neither They arc there just to 
be outdoors. 

It is May, and the night is light. It is 
this pale, translucent li^t of what the 
Norwegians call a sommemetter (summer 
night) that is so much more remarkable 
than normal light. Instead of dipping, the 
sun begins to rise, rise and rise again. In 
this magical, diffused golden light, all 
normal rules of life seem suspended and 
anything at all is possible. 

Just then, the wind tugs me from 
behind. I am thrilled. It is a back wind and 
could be perfect for sailing. Although it is 
late at ni^t, I clip on my ski sail and I am 
ski'bome. The plateau ahead is wide, open 
and flat. On it are my sail, my pulk and 
myself travelling at great speed, without 
fear, moving as v^dly as a skidoo. 
Travelling at this speed, I am more exhaust¬ 
ed with excitement than by the pull of the 
sail in front and the pulk behind. I am in 
a Dance, where only my sail and 1 exist. The 
only sound is of the wind and my skis zip¬ 
ping on the snow. This is ecstasy. I feel 
heady, drunk on life. I b^n to understand 
why the Norwegians call their summer 
ni^t the “time of life”. 

This day comes as a present from 
nature and I cherish it as the most beau¬ 
tiful in my life. It is a day I will live for 
again. It is a place I will come to again 
and again. And when I retire, 1 want to 
live here, die here. Is nature giving me a 
portent of success, by showing me that 
the wind cm be harnessed and that I have 
been tried and teste4? The wind took me 
south but will it take me to the South 
Pole?! 

HaruhlMliinmiulventiatrandexphmmd 
fimmUr^theAsuat Geegr^hie Tmstfirthe 
pmnettm rfadvtnnm 
(ummi.asungeaf^hie.com). He it btsed in 
LamhnwherebeuieTktantniveleemuU^ 
mtdfieeUncttmvelwrUer. Heiittirrtnify 
phmningatola Tram-Annmticei^edirioHaid 
unbetmuaeteden 
hehM i9 ntUtngngnfhk.com 
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I Looking back on the Net 

I The story of the evolution of the Internet, thrity years on. 


GEORGE JOHNSON 


T hirty years ago, on October 29, 
the inaugural message was sent over 
the first thin reed of what was to become 
the Internet. It was nothing so porten¬ 
tous as “What hath God wrought,” the 
words christening the telegraph in 1844. 
It was just the simple word “login” 
There were only two nodes on what 
was then known as the Arpanet, the pre¬ 
cursor to the Internet built by the U.S. 
Defence Depanment’s Advanced 
. Research Projects Agency (ARPA). As the 
^ story has become enshrined in folklore, a 
student of University of Californta, Los 
Angeles (UCLA) named Charley Kline 
tapped out the letters “1” and “o”, which 
were dutifully echoed back by a comput¬ 
er at the Stanford Research Institute 
(SRI), a centre about 768 km northwest 
in what was not yet Silicon Valley. When 
he typed the third letter, “g”, the SRI 
computer was supposed to recognise and 
complete the full command. 

Instead, the letters caused a memory 
buffer to overflow, bringing down the 
system. But it was an exceedingly minor 
crash, said Bill Duvall, who was tweaking 
the connection on the Stanford end. The 
buffer size was increased and the first con¬ 
nection was flawlessly made. 

“I guess that I really don’t care to be 
known as ‘The First Guy to Crash the 
Internet’,” Duvall wrote in an e-mail mes¬ 
sage. What sticb in his mind is the satis¬ 
fying feeling of getting the pieces of the 
complex system to mesh. The SRI com¬ 
puter had to be fooled into thinking it 
was talking to a regular old teletype 
machine, a “virtual user” which might as 
well have been in the same room, 
Stanford had practised for the occasion 
by running simulations ^of the network 
conneaion. But there is no substitute for 
the real thing. 

“Quite a bit of thought went into 
debu^ng the initial network connec- 
’ tion,” Duvall recalled. “When the SRI 
‘ end came up, I was pretty happy. I guess 
that it is a bit like a symphony - it’s the 
last note that is rememlxred, jiot all of 
the stuff in between.” No one '^parent¬ 


ly thought of taking a picture. And no 
one recalls what messages followed. “It 
seems like it should have been ‘Watson, 
come here! 1 need you!”’ Duvall said, 
referring to Alexander Graham Bell’s 
first, urgent telephonic command (he 
had just spilled battery acid). “That 
would not have been out of character. 
But, alas, I really don’t remember.” 

And so the revolution quietly began. 
With one scarcely noticed milestone Ster 
another, the planetary nervous system 
envisioned in the early 1960s - cyber 
rhetoric is as old as a Beades tunc - uncer¬ 
emoniously began insinuating itself into 
society. A strange amalgam of U.S. 
Defence Department money, engineer¬ 
ing expertise, and even a dab of counter¬ 
cultural idealism, slowly brought on the 
Net we know today. 

There was no big ribbon-cutting a 
month later when a third node was 
installed at the UCLA at Santa Barbara, 
or the following month, when the reach 
extended outside California to the 
University of Utah. No golden spike 
was hammered into the ground to com¬ 
memorate the joining of the coasts with 
a link to Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
where a small consulting company 
called Bolt Beranek & Newman ha? 
won the contract to build and run the 
Arpanet. 

What was emerging would be barely 
recognisable today. There were no dot 
corns, no World Wide Web, nothing 
called e-mail. The main purpose was to 
let university-based researchers for the 
Defence Department agency share com¬ 
puter resources, allowing someone in, 
say, California to run a program on a 
machine in Massachusetts. Many system 
administrators were reluctant. Computer 
power was scarce. Why should they share 
it with strangers? 

But from veiy early on, a handful of 
visionaries realised the synergistic power 
that would come from som^y putting 
a computer on everybody’s desk, then 
gradually weaving them into one great 
matrix. In an age when computers were 
still identified in the public mind with 
punch cards and spinning reels of t^, 
some of the early fomenters of the infor¬ 


mation age showed stunning prescience. 

A S long ago as 1945, in The Atlantic 
txMonthly, Dr. Vannevar Bush, the 
engineer, educator and government 
research adviser, came up with the basic 
idea of the personal computer, a device 
he called the memex - a mechanical 
extension of human memory. Never 
mind that it was as big as a desk and that 
it stored all your documents, including 
encyclopaedias and reference libraries, on 
super-fine-grained microfilm shuffled by 
nimble mechanical fingers and projected 
onto translucent screens. 

Though embodied in the clunky 
technologies of the time, the memex 
would work something like an associative 
memory - or, less grandiosely, a relational 
database. A user researching the history 
of the bow and arrow might start by call¬ 
ing up an encyclopaedia article. Wlien he 
found another relevant passage in a book, 
he would link the documents with a few 
keystrokes, encoding them with crude 
hyperlinks, and even add his own anno¬ 
tations. “Thus he builds a trail ofhis inter¬ 
est through the maze of materials 
available to him,” Bush wrote. 

To his credit. Bush also speculated 
that going beyond “dry photography”, 
the data might be stored as magnetised 
dots on metallic sheets using the tech¬ 
nology that already existed for recording 
voices on spools of wire. And for enter¬ 
ing data, he even envisioned the scanner, 
an outgrowth of the radio facsimile 
machines that already existed in his day. 

The big thing Bush missed was elec¬ 
tronic networking. As he saw the chain of 
events, the researcher would meet some¬ 
one a few years later who wanted to incor¬ 
porate the bow-and-arrow material into 
his own study on technology, “He sets a 
reproducer in aaion, photographs the 
whole trail out and passes it to his friend 
for insertion in his own memex,” he 
wrote, “there to be linked into the more 
general trail." He had invented the World 
Wide Web with messengers on bicycles 
in place of high-speed digital T-3 lines. 

A decade and a half later. Dr. J.C.R. 
Ucklider, one'of the most visionary com¬ 
puter scientists of his day, took another 
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leap with his predictions of a “Galactic 
Network” linking everyone to a universe 
of information In a later paper titled 
“The Computer as a C>>mmunication 
Device,” he and Robert Taylor, who 
would go on to direct the Arpanet pro¬ 
ject, imagined nothing less than “a labile 
network of networks, ever-changing in 
both content and tonfiguraiion". 

“What will go on inside?” they asked. 
“Eventually, every informational transac¬ 
tion of sufficient consequence to warrant 
the cost Each secretary’s typewriter, each 
data-gathering instrument, each dicta¬ 
tion machine, will feed into the network.” 

There would be no need for letters, 
telegrams, telephone calls or even busi¬ 
ness trips. People would simply link their 
computers to other people’s computers. 
Dictionaries, encyclopaedias, investment 
advice, tax counselling, advanced scien¬ 
tific modelling programmes - all would 
be available within the Net. 

Online communities would form 
with people selected “more by common¬ 
ality of interests and goals than by acci¬ 
dents of proximity.” And. more 
ominously, the two researchers speculat¬ 
ed, those denied the benefits of this “intel¬ 
ligence amplification” might be relegated 
to an information-deprived underclass. 
Both the blight and dark sides of today’s 
Internet were anticipated years before the 
first message was sent. 

For all the grandiosity of the vision, 
the Internet developed haltingly. To 
make Licklider’s Galactic Net a reality, 
scientists and engineers had to design a 
communications system that operated 
like none that had come before. The obvi¬ 
ous example to emulate might have been 
the telephone network, in which long¬ 
distance calls from one small town to 
another were routed like airline flights 
through one or more central hubs. 

B ut in the early 1960s, researchers 
b^an to realise that a computer net¬ 
work would be made much less vulnera¬ 
ble to failure if it was more widely spread 
out - less like the air travel system than 
like the network of back rvads weaving 
together every municipality in the coun¬ 
try. Each point is connected to its near¬ 
est neighlwurs by several redundant 
paths. If a connecting node between A 
and B fails, it is easy to find an alterna¬ 
tive route. 

f ie^was an even more radical dif- 
rtween the networks of old and 
lat was about to take root. In an 
telephone ^em, two phones 
ed bv fbrmine a temoorarv cir¬ 


cuit, a dedicated physical channel throuj^ 
which the electrifi^ voices flowed. Ine 
telegraph used a diflerent technology 
called message switching: each tel^ram 
was given an clearonic address, then sent 
into the Net, where it would be relayed, 
node by node, to its destination. 

Paul Baran at RAND Girp. and 
Donald Watts Davies at the British 
National Physical Laboratory indepen¬ 
dently saw the advantages of taking this 
“store and forward” model a step further. 
A message from one computer to anoth¬ 
er would be chopped up into many little 
packets, which would be sent swarming 
through the network to find their way. 
Some would take this route, some would 
take that. Each would carry a destination 
label along with instructions for where 
the packet fit inside the overall message. 
No matter in what sequence the pieces 
arrived, they could be reassembled. 

In this system, called packet switch¬ 
ing, there would be no need to tic up a 
circuit for a single transmission. And 
since the messages were broken into 
smaller fragments, the flow would be 
smoother. Finally, if a packet got cor¬ 
rupted, one could just resend it and not 
the whole transmission. 

Around the same time. Dr. Leonard 
Kleinrock, who would preside over the 
establishment of the first node at UCLA, 
was using a mathematical tool called 
queuing theory to understand how data 
would flow in a packet-switched net¬ 
work. By 1966, with these and other basic 
ideas in place, Lawrence Roberts, recruit¬ 
ed by ARPA from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, mapped out the 
plan. 

Two years after the first transmission, 
the number of host computers grew to 
23. The symbol was invented in 
1972, and a year later 75 per cent of the 
Arpanet traffic was e-mail. It was starting 
to look like the Net. 

Before long, other organisations, like 
the National Saence Foundation, wanted 
their own networks. By the late 1970s, Dr. 
Roben Kahn and Dr. Vinton Cctf of 
ARPA wete putting the finishing touches 
on the lingua fianca, inel^andy called 
TCP/IP, that would weave the patches 
into the electronic quilt called the Inumet. 

And that is just a fraction of the con¬ 
tributions. No one stands in relation to 
the Internet as Bell to the telephone or 
Morse to the telegraph. There was no sin¬ 
gle moment when it all came together. 
From the be^ning, it was a continuous 
collaboration of many minds. And any 
attempt to recite the historv in less dian 


a book must be notable tor its omissions. 

I T was not until 1984, when the Net 
had grown to include 1,000 host com¬ 
puters, that the domaift name system was 
established that lets Amazon.com be 
Amazon.com and not 208.216.182.15. 
And in 1991 came the World Wide Web 
followed by Mosaic, the first graphical 
interface, or browser, that inspired 
Netscape and Explorer. The number of 
Internet hosts quickly exceeded a million, 
and this year that number multiplied 
fifty-fold. 

Before long the barbarians were at the 
gates. Scientists on the Net were sudden¬ 
ly getting e-mail from journalists, then 
from their own parents, and then from 
schoolchildren asking for help with their 
homework. The Pentagon was sharing 
the Web with pacifist groups, cyberspace 
mirroring the conflicts of the physical 
world. 

And what a powerful tool it has 
become. Simply by typing "Watson, 
come here” into a search engine, one can 
now find a scanned image of Bell’s orig¬ 
inal notebook pages at the Library of 
Congress. There on the yellowed paper, 
in his own handwriting, is what he real¬ 
ly said (slightly different from what is 
often quoted): “Watson - come here -1 
want to see you.” 

Sitting up in the futurist’s perch, 
where Licklider put himself almost half a 
century ago, today’s visionaries talk about 
the arrival in the first decades of the com-* 
ing millennium of “ubiquitous comput¬ 
ing”. Hand-held computers will merge 
with cellphones, talking to computers 
hidden in the office walls and the trunks 
of cars, all linked into a pervasive net. 
With a spoken command, a person would 
have instant access to the invisible ether 
of information. 

Writing in 1960, Licklider called this 
kind of technobiological mind meld 
“man-computer symbiosis” and ventured 
that bringing it together might take 15 
years. “The 15 may be 10 or 500," he 
added more realistically, “but those years 
should be intellectually the most creative 
and exciting in the history of mankind.” 

As the Internet inevitably recedes into 
the background, it can almost be taken 
for granted - the ultimate compliment. 
It has become the platform on which its 
successor will ose. When the 40th 
anniversary or the 50th rolls around, it 
will be even harder to imtangle the indi¬ 
vidual contributions to something so 
much bigger than its inventors. 9 

fflew York Timu Service 
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^ Surging ahead 

A recent Internet show In Delhi showed thot the throwing open of the telecom sector has given o 
boost to information technology in the country. 

ANANB PARTHASARATHY reduced nearly by half the cost of access- installed base by the end of this fiscal year 

ing the Internet. Today, 70 Indian towns would be at least four million. Take the 
have access to the Internet through a local fact that India’s population would be 
HERE could be nothing as rosy as telephone call. above the one billion mark around that 

government-inspired statistics. They Along with this expansion of services time, and you know why the IT industry 
invariably err on the side of breezy opti- came a sharp drop in the price of personal is thecountty’s “sunrise" industry. People 
mism. But on rare occasions, unexpect- computer products: multimedia bought twice as many PCs as the most 

ed and positive developments make even ‘Internet-ready’ PO, with 25 hours of optimistic statistia had projected. By 
the bureaucracy’s optimistic projections free Net access thrown in, were available September 1999 there were 1.5 million 
under-estimates. TTie Indian govern- for Rs. 35,000 in mid-1999. (The price Internet users in the country. Although 
ment’s estimates about the growth of ofinternet-optimised colour inkjet print- this is still way behind the figures for the 
information technology in the country erscrashed below the Rs.5i000 mark.) As UnitedStatcs-70millionoutof379mil- 
constitute a good example of such under- a result, thousands of Indian middle class lion Internet users worldwide - IT watch- 
esrimation. For years, one was told that frunilies could afford to buy a PC and have ers were more interested in the 100 per 
the penetration of the personal comput- an Internet connection. cent growth rate that contributed to this 

er (PC) was one per 500 persons. This In mid-1999, the Manufacturers’ number, making the Inrernet the fastest- 
figure was sanctified in the government’s Association for Information Technology growing media sector. 

Information Technology Task Plan for a (MAIT) announced that the sale of PCs It was this upbeat mood that was evi- 

decade, which was published in mid- in India had for the first time crossed the dent at India Internet World, which was 
1998. The plan document stated that one-million-a-year mark and that the organised in Delhi in end-September. 
efforts would be made to 
increase this figure to one per 50 
persons by the year 2008. The 
planners were obviously 
unaware that the Indian govern¬ 
ment’s long-delayed telecom 
liberalisation policy and the 
arrival of the Internet would 
prove these estimates too mod¬ 
est. 

On November 6, 1998, the 
government announced a new 
policy for Internet Service 
Providers (ISPs). This policy 
removed the monopoly enjoyed 
by sute-run agencies such as the 
Department of 

Telecommunications (DoT) 
and its external arm, Videsh 
Sanchar Nigain Ltd (VSNL). 

This allowed private ISPs to pro¬ 
vide value addition and sell 
Internet services to Indian pus- 
tomers. Early players such as 
Satyam Online were initially 
content to stick to the VSNL 
price structure, which many 
Indian usen found prohibitive. 

However, when more ISPs 
stuped m - 10 nadonalfo, 15 
regionally and at least 100 based . 

in singl e' cities — oompettdon Mbt bitaMl WMM bi Nwv DoHii. 
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Secure Internet Credit Card Payment 



Consumer PC 

► SSL-based browser 

► Create your personal 
wallet and purchase 
securely with just one 
click 



Merchant server 

► Encrypted secure 

► Seller authentication 
*■ Digital signature 

► Authorised code receipt 

► Process all transactions 



Merchant's bank or 
3rd party processor 


Cardholder's bank 


Internet service providers used the event, 
the largest such in Asia, to show the dif¬ 
ferent ways in which they were providing 
value addition even while doing the same 
thing - buying telecom bandwith and 
Internet gateway access from the govern¬ 
ment and reselling it to customers. 
Satyam, which pioneered the use of CD- 
ROMs to sell hassle-feec Net access, 
announced a new Web site for business- 
to-business products and services called 
www.seckandsource.com, where even 
organisations that do not have their own 
Internet presence can do business on the 
Net. Wipro, one of the first major Indian 
IT manufacturers to enter the ISP busi¬ 
ness, announced a Web-based distance 
learning service called Virtual Education 
Network, which would enable companies 
to link their fer-flung offices for training 
sessions (www.wipio.net). It also placed 
on tap the learning resources of Lotus 
Corporation. Mantra Online, a joint ven¬ 
ture between Bharti Enterprises and 
British Telecom, offered Fleximantra - 
reduced connection charges during off- 
peakJiours. 

inevitable that sooner or later 
tmeone would realise the potential of 
upping India’s large non-English-speak- 
ipulation. The Delhi event saw the 
i^uration of what was termed “India’s 


first Hindi Internet portal” - a Web site 
that served as an entry point to dozens of 
other resources in the same language. 
Created by Suvi Information Systems 
Ltd, an IT company that pioneered the 
Web site for the Indore-based Hindi 
newspaper Nat Dunia, the new portal 
(www.webdunia.com) is a canny mix of 
news, cultural round-ups, recipes, reli¬ 
gious features and “infotainment” based 
on the Mubai film industry. It was obvi¬ 
ous that the creators of the site thought 
beyond the Hindi heartland. Both E- 
patra, the free e-mail service (www.epa- 
tra.com), and E-varu, the chat site, are 
multilingual - one can enter it in 
Matathi, Gujarati, Malayalam or 
Punjabi. Suvi has promised to include 
every Indian language in the near future. 
For those who need both English and 
Hindi services, DSF Internet Services 
offers the first Indian bilingual portal at 
http://in.orienution.com. In order to 
show that international portals with a desi 
accent can be steered rapidly towards 
commercial success, pioneers in the field 
such as the Mumbai-based Rediff on the 
Net (www.rediff.com) and the Calcutu- 
based 123 India (www.123india.com) 
were on hand to display their range of cus¬ 
tomers and e-seivices. 

Indeed, e-commerce and e-services 
seem to be the buzzwords of the day, and 


“Move your busi¬ 
ness on the 
Internet, or move 
out”, the mantra 
that motivates hun¬ 
dreds of Indians. 
Helping in this 
process are interna¬ 
tional IT majors 
such as Sun, IBM, 
Hewlett-Packard 
and Microsoft, who 
are aggressively 
marketing their fe- 
bi 4 initiatives in 
India. The only 
stumbling block 
appears to be 
India’s antiquated 
laws - some, like 
the Indian Penal 
Code, the Indian 
Telegraph Act, the 
Indian Evidence 
Act and the RBI 
Act, date back to 
the 19th century. 
These laws need to 
be sharply revised if 
the new regime of 
“digital signatures” and “electronic pay¬ 
ments” is to become a reality. 

Buoyed by this vision, multinationals 
such as CyberCash, which specialise in 
secure Net-based payment systems, as well 
as Indian telecom providers such as Global 
Tele-Systems (which offers the “secur-e- 
pay” system) are now promoting their ser¬ 
vices in the country. “If I make a payment 
on the Net, will it reach the seller, and more 
important, is information about my 
account safe from Net-pirates?” is a ques¬ 
tion that inhibits even the most enthusias¬ 
tic ofinternet users from shopping online. ’ 
Payment system companies thus play a cru¬ 
cial role in instilling customer confidence. 

Even in the relatively less critical area 
of online banking, most banks in the 
nationalised sector continue td dither 
over providing even simple Net services 
such as giving information on cheque sta¬ 
tus iuid account status. Meanwhile, 
almost all foreign-owned and msMiy of the 
enteiprising private sector Indian banks 
have launch^ such services to comple¬ 
ment their network of Automatic Teller 
Machines (ATMs). An event like India 
Internet-World served to separate the 
“talkeis” from the “doers’*. 

N. Muralidharan, head of technolo¬ 
gy and e-solutions, SchoolNet India Ltd, 
the technok^ arm of Infrastructure 
Leasii^ and Finance Services (ILfSdPS), 
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said that the apparatus of Web-based 
trading is in place and can generate a mil¬ 
lion d^s a day as soon as the Securities 
and Exchange Board of India (SEBI) per¬ 
mits Internet-based trading. The compa- 
i ny is geared to launching Internet-based 
trading by April 2000 and expects to dou¬ 
ble the number of daily transactions at 
Indian stock exchanges. 

Meeting the large communication 
overheads of such ambitious projects is in 
itself big business. Global telecom giants 
such as Ericsson, Hughes, Giiat, 
Teleglobe and Comsat, which have 
arrived in India either through market¬ 
ing agents or in pannership with Indian 
companies, have begun to bid for many 
large public contracts. Particularly rele¬ 
vant in a country where the telephone 
network is thinly spread is the commu 
nication option of using Indian satellites 
in conjunction with Very Small Aperture 
Terminals (VSATs). Unrealistic monop¬ 
oly pricing by the government for this 
option had hitherto hampered potential 
user agencies. A competitive market envi¬ 
ronment is, however, poised to open the 
satellite-based Net route in a big way for 
Indian corporates. 

For the rest of the people, new and 
affordable alternatives are in the offing. 
The Delhi Finance Corporation ‘lias 
announced plans to provide loans up to 
Rs.2.40 lakhs for setting up ‘Cyberc^es’ 
in Delhi. At the Internet World exhibi¬ 
tion, prospective investors could view 
products such as the WebRamp, a 
Rs.20,000 gizmo that allows a person to 


share a single Internet connection among 
dozens of user terminals. Cybercafe soft¬ 
ware is also available off the shelf. 

A trial run organised by the National 
Association of Software and Service 
Companies (NASSCOM) to provide 
cheap video e-mail services between 
Mumbai and Jaunpur in Uttar Pradesh 
has proved to be so popular that the facil¬ 
ity will soon be available between telecom 
centres in the metros. The sender sits in 
front of a video camera and a microphone 
and records a message for three minutes. 
This is then compressed and sent via e- 
mail to the recipient centre. The receiver 
sits in front of an identical set-up at the 
recipient centre and sees the recorded 
video message. The entire process takes 
only a few minutes and costs only Rs. 15. 
On October 2, eight towns in Bihar and 
U.P. introduced this service. 

The transformation of STD/ISD 
booths into cyber information kiosks is 
already taking place - the first 100 booths 
that were so converted were commis¬ 
sioned in the National Capital Region on 
September 25. The State governments of 
Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Andhra Pradesh, 
Karnataka, Delhi, Gujarat and West 
Bengal have tied up with WorldTel, a 
company promoted by Sam Pitroda, for¬ 
mer Chairman of the Telecom 
Commission, to set up their own State- 
level fibre optic networks. They will ulti¬ 
mately form part of a National 
Information Backbone (NIB). 

Meanwhile, it has become clear that 
various people are working overtime, try¬ 


ing to ensure that India, a late starter in 
the Internet business, catches up and 
probably even overtakes the early starters 
since it has a vast reserve of software tal¬ 
ent. Interestingly, while the heads moved 
to the Silicon Valley and other destina¬ 
tions in the West, the hearts continue to 
root for Malleswaram in Bangalore, 
Mambalam in Chennai, and 
Chowringhee in Calcutta. The former 
group comprises entrepreneurs of Indian 
origin, who today control almost half the 
foreign-owned Internet start-up compa¬ 
nies in the U.S. Names such as Sabeer 
Bhatia, founder of Hotmail, and K.B. 
Chandrasekhar, co-founder of the lead¬ 
ing server hosting company. Exodus 
Communications, are already part of leg¬ 
end. At India 1 n ternet World, others such 
as Ram Shriram and Rakesh Mathur were 
on hand to provide motivation to young 
aspirants. Ram Shriram firsr served with 
Nerscape and then joined Junglee.com, a 
product finder service that was acquired 
by Amazon.com, the pioneer bookseller 
on the Net. He moved to Amazon.com 
as vice-president and his current interest 
is googlc.com, a service that filters out 
garbage and retains critical information 
from the Internet. He recommends an 
aggressive - even predatory - attitude for 
surviving in the Internet business. Rakesh 
Mathur, co-founder of Jungicc, who quit 
Amazon a few weeks ago along with 
Shriram, has decided to come back to 
India in five years to help strengthen the 
infra.structure here. Rohit Chandia set up 
the Internet’s first user identitj' compa¬ 
ny, eCode.com - you get a free, single, 
fermanent identity which you retain 
even though your e-mail address or Web 
site may change. It was a simple idea, and 
it succeeded because it is useful. Prof. 
V. Rao Vemuri of the University of 
California at Davis, is one of the gurus 
of neural computing. In recent months 
he has turned his attention to his home 
State, Andhra Pradesh, where he has set 
up an Indo-U.S. company, 
Smartifiicts.com, dedicated to "mining’’ 
nodules of useful information from the, 
Internet and delivering it in processed 
form to the receiver. 

After being highly successful in the 
U.S., these people arc now looking home¬ 
ward since for the first time in many s'cars 
the technological prospects have 
increased. They think that Indi.i lan 
launch itself into the big league. In the 
&ding days of this century, it looks like 
India has found in them its secret we,ipon 
- a cyber-driven 'agnt asthra that will 
power its suige into the next C'^niiiry. H 
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■ EViNTS 



At tiM India International Maritime Expo '99 In PanoJI. 


RAVI SHARMA 

in Panaji 


T he India International Manume 
Expo ’99 or Inmex 99, held in 
Panaji, Goa, from October 6 to 10 was 
the first cxhibiuon in India to be dedicat 
ed to mantime products and services 
Held at a time when the global maritime 
industry is faang a sea of troubles, the 
event provided a platform for the indus¬ 
try to advertise its wares It also under¬ 
scored India’s achievements in this field 
and focussed on the challenges ahead as 
India develops its mantime infrastructure 
During 1998-99, the overall global 
gross registered tonnage (GRT) was 8 33 
million, about 1 68 per cent less than that 
in the previous year Commander J 
Sinke, a retired Dutch naval officer and 
sales manager of ManneSafety, a Dutch 
company, said “The mantime industry 
experiences ebbs and flows Ri^t now, 
the prospects for the offihore industry are 
not good ” 

Inmex ’99 focussed on maritime 
development and utdisanon aaoss the 
p|||ld Although the pnme takers were 
government oiganisa- 
commeraal operators were also 
it out. As one exhibitor said: 


“Almost everyone knows what everyone 
else has to offer, but being here and show¬ 
casing our products is important ” 

Prominent manufiteturers from 22 
countries, including India, were repre¬ 
sented at Inmex ’99 The exhibition cov¬ 
ered the entire gamut of maritime 
products and services Among the man- 
uhicturers were Schottel, ManneSafety, 
Kamewa Finland, France Telecom, the 
Shipping Corporation oflndia (SCI), the 
Chennai Port Trust, the Mumbai Port 
Trust, the Mormugao Port Trust, 
Simpsons, Adam Port, IHC Holland, 
Skanti, Penang Port, Port Klang, STN 
Adas, CounterFire, Cummins India, 
Heinen & Hopman Enaneering, 
Anderson Marine, the Naaonal Instimte 
ofOceanography and Stone Manne The 
Indian Navy, the Indian Coast Guard, 
the Ministry of Surface Transport, the 
Pon Trusts and Defence Laboratories 
such as the Naval Saence and 
Technological Laboratory and the 
National Ship Desim Res^di Centre 
were also represented. 

Inmex ’99 was organised by Pradeep 
Deviah and Assooates, a Bangalore-based 
group which specialises in exhibtdons, 
with support from the Ministry of 
Surface ‘Tran^n. Over ISO stalb were 
put up m prefrbticatcd hangars: 


among the products on offer were large 
ships, bulk carriers, fishing trawlers, tug 
boats, dredgers, work boats, navigation¬ 
al equipment, marine engines and barges 
Among the services were port develop¬ 
ment, ship-building, hre-fighting, com¬ 
munications, ship repair, marine 
air-conditioning, vessel traffic manage¬ 
ment systems and oil spill crisis manage¬ 
ment systems 

A two-day conference. Maritime 
2000, held concurrendy with Inmex ’99, 
generated debates on trade, shipping, 
ocean resources, porQ, oil spills crisis 
management, harbours and ship-build- 
ing. Only Indian vessels participated m 
the stanc display at Inmex ’99. 

W aterways - global, inland and 
coastal - are a cost-effreuve alter¬ 
native to tail and road routes, which are 
ovedy congested worldwide. Dr. Jose 
Paul, Chaiman of the Mormi^ao Port 
Trust, said, “More than 80 per cent of all 
international trade by wei^t or volume 
moves by sea; m the case of developing 
countries, die percentage is even hi^er. 
(In India’s case,7t is 95 percent.) In order 
to facilitate the extension and divetsifica- 
tton of intcmadonal trade, sea ports and 
their fiualities must be constantly expand¬ 
ed, mod^nised and tun efBdendy.” 


Mi 





A range of products and services to 
cater to these demands were on offer at 
Inmex ’99. Dutch maritime officials pro¬ 
moted vessel traffic systems that are in 
place at Rotterdam, the world’s busiest 
p^iport. These included virtual reality sys¬ 
tems that allow marine pilots, tug mas¬ 
ters and vessel traffic service operators to 
simulate escort, towing and shore-based 
pilots^e exercises. Sinke said that 
MarineSafety’s Full Mission Bridge 
Simulators took in over 200 ship models 
and different geographic areas, including 
the Muihbai port. 

IHC Holland showcased its newly 
developed rotor tugs. Tug boats have no 
rudder; they have only three propellers. 
The “rudderpropellers”, as they are called, 
make the 75-tonne bollard pull tugs high¬ 
ly manoeuvrable and cost-effective. 

Poland’s maritime industry was rep¬ 
resented by its G)nsul in Mumbai, 
Ireneusz Makles. 


Hyundai won the contraa but is yet to 
make the delivery. 

China, which is competing with 
South Korea in the Asian maritime mar¬ 
ket, had a small presence through its 
agents. Shandong Machinery from 
Qingdao province offered propulsion 
systems, cargo-handling equipment, nav¬ 
igational aids and even patrol and life 
boats. Mohan Chitre of Bohra Industries, 
which wtll supply the Chinese firm’s 
equipment in India, said: “Chinese prod¬ 
ucts are cheaper and we hope to make arti¬ 
cles like propellers a consumer item 
which can be Ixmght off the shelf” 

Most of the Indian companies at the 
show were representative firms or selling 
agents for foreign companies. The 
Chennai-based Simpson and Co. Ltd, for 
example, presented its Volvo Penta 
marine engines (150 to 600 horsepower). 
The engines have their outdrive mount¬ 


ed on the stern, which makes it dasy to 
use the rudder. Simpsons also put its 
indigenously built Simpson Marine 
Engine (54 hp) on show. 

Cummins India showcased its 
indigenously developed 6B 5.9 Marine 
(94 hp) engine. According to Cummins 
zonal manager V. Nageshwaran, the 
light-weight engine, fuel-efficient and 
environment-friendly, will be ready for 
the market by Januaty. 

Wadia Boat Builders from Bilimora 
(Gujarat), Anderson Marine from Goa 
and Tebma Shipyards from Chennai, 
whose products range from dredgers, 
small crafi, boat and launch builders to 
pontoons and barges, were three of the 
Indian enterprises which part-manufac¬ 
tured the equipment that they sold. 

Tebma Shipyards builds dredgers, 
and its Tusker senes of standard cutter 
suction dredgers, with amphibian capa¬ 
bilities, are built with the 


According to Maklo, 
^Poland’s shipyards have 
overcome the bleak years. 
“Today we are the world’s 
sixth largest shipbuilder. 
Many of our yards have 
been merged and privatised 
and are working ro full 
capacity.” Polish ships are 
cheaper than those manu¬ 
factured in other European 
countries and have a ready 
market in Norway and 
Germany. Their shipyards 
also offer repair facilities 
(for which most Indian 
ships go ro South Korea) 
and are looking for joint 
ventures with Indian ship¬ 
yards. A memorandum of 
understanding was signed 
recently between Naval 
Shipyard Gdynia and the 
Mazagon Docks for the 
production of four medi¬ 
um-class warships for the 
Indian Navy. The project 
will cost $ 160 million, and 
production will start in 
2000; one warship will be 
manufactured in Poland 
and the rest in India. 

Polish shipyards also 
hope that the Indian gov- 
enunent will call for a te- 
ender for the 105,000 
OWT (Dead Weight Ton) 
affamax oil carrier dut the 





ThePortofClMnnalataflatlnmax '99. The lack of attoquate 
Infrastructure and management ayateme at Indian porta 
came up for dlacuaalon at the Maritime 2000 conference. 



Sa wants to acquim. The (hanmipa Indla'a kidigaiioualy developed 94hp engine, which wffi be 
South Korean company la the market by Jamiaqr 2000. 


technical collaboration of 
Degroot Nijkerk 

Machinefabriek, Holland. 
Its Turtle 100 dredger, 
being used at the 
Vijayawada Thermal 
Power Station, can also be 
used on small canals and 
lakes and cooling water 
canals of power stations; it 
can be used even to clean 
city sewers. According to 
E. Chacko, manning 
director of Tebma 
Shipyard, the municipal 
administrations of Surat 
and Delhi are interested in 
using Turtle 100 to clear 
sewage lines. 

Most Indian ship¬ 
builders build the hull, 
which could be made of 
steel, wood or fibreglass, 
depending on rhe size of 
the vessel and the require¬ 
ment; the engine and the 
propulsion systems are 
imponed. i 

The Naval Science and 
Technological Laboratory, 
which b pan of the 
Defence Research and 
Development , Organi¬ 
sation (DRD^, show¬ 
cased its High Speed 
Towing Tank. 

T HE Indian maritime 
industry is going 
through difficult times. 







Economic liberalisation has facilicated 
private panicipation in infrastrutture 
development, including ports, but simul¬ 
taneously many concessions have been 
withdrawn or diluted. The quantum of 
cargo that the government controls has 
fdlen, resulting in a reduction of cargo 
support for Indian shippers. 

Indian ships carry only around 32 per 
cent of all Indian cargo and just 10 per 
cent of Indian breakbulk cargo; foreign 
vessels cany the rest. 

According to Rohet Tolani, chair¬ 
man and managing director, Tolani Ltd, 
an Indian shipping company, “Indian 
shipping has become less competitive in 
the global context and therefore less prof¬ 
itable.” Tolani added: “The industry is 
therefore unable to compete for capital 
for the long term. Owing to discrimina¬ 
tory taxation of Indian seafarers serving 
on Indian ships, the industry is unable to 
attract the best manpower. These factors, 
and antiquated labour laws, have togeth¬ 
er meant that the industry is incapable of 
managing operating costs.” 


L ack of adequate infrastructure and 
management systems at Indian ports 
came up for discussion at Inmex ’99. 
Althou^ the 11 major Indian ports han¬ 
dle (and will continue to handle) cargo in 
excess of their capacity, the volumes are 
for lower than those of ports in other 
Asian countries. Captain Rajan Vir, pres¬ 
ident of the Indian Maritime 
Foundation, said: “No Indian port qual¬ 
ifies as a hub port (a port where the 
world’s mainline traffic comes). Even the 
major ports are used only as feeder ports. 
Only the smaller lines come to India, 
while the mainlines move from hub to 
hub. In the Asian region, mainlines move 
from Aden to Colombo to Singapore to 
Hong Kong and Japan.” 

Cugo congestion, customs delays, 
protest aaion by dock workers or delayed 
paperwork often means that the turn¬ 
around time (the time taken for unioad- 
ing/loading of a ship) at Indian ports is 
unduly long. As a result, ships waiting to 
unload have to pay demurrage to the 
ports. According to SCI Ourector Sudhir 
S. Rangnekar, around $0.5 billion is paid 
to Indian ports as demurrage eveiy year. 

Commodore Ranjit B. Rai added: 
“Most Indian ports do not have heavy lift 
^ipity, which has therefore to be hired 
outside - a cosdy proposition, 
ih pushes up costs of projects for 
1 heavy mawneiy is required.” 

^car Admiral (retd) Mohan Raman 
“The world over, shipbuilding is a 



catalyst for industrial growth. It was the 
case in Germany, Britain, japan and even 
South Korea. Unfortunately, this is not 
being given importance in India. There 
has to be a dramatic increase in the vol¬ 
ume of water-borne trade, both domes¬ 
tic and international.” 

According to a statistical report on 
world fleets (1998-99), India ranks 17th 
among maritime nations in terms of 
GRT. It has a fleet strength of425 vessels 
with a combined GRT of 6.41 million. 

The Planning Commission has sec a 
target of 9 million GRT during the Ninth 
Plan, but that is unlikely to be met. 
However, Rangnekar argues that GRT is 
not the only criterion to judge a fleet “It 
is not necessary to keep adding tonnage; 
we can charter tonnage.” The answer, he 
says, IS “a profitable, robust-growing 
shipping industry”. He adds: 
“Privatisation is not the panacea. What 
we need is an attitudinal change. For 
example, most Indian ports are depan- 
ments of the government. Instead, let 
them operate as corporations. Make them 
responsible for their profits or losses.” 

There is also an opinion that if Indian 
ships are to increase the amount of cargo 
they carry, they will have to go in for 
cross-trading - hop from port to port 
with cargo that is not Indian. According 
to Rangnekar, this is the litmus test of a 
fleet’s standing in the international mar¬ 
ket. Indian ships, he said, tended to trav¬ 
el empty to their ports of loading, using 
ballast instead or cargo. Cross-trading 
would bring down the ballast component 
(which is ttow 40 per cent). 

Many speakers at Maritime 2000 were 
of the opinion that the choice before m^or 
and minor pore as they planned infra¬ 
structure development was to add new 
facilities or convert existing facilities into 
more efficient propositions. Mukesh G. 
Parikh, vice-president, Adani Port Ltd, one 
of Gujarat’s fled^g semi-private seaor 
ports (in whieft the Gujarat Government 
has a 26 per cent stake), said that during 
2001-06 India would need $18.3 billion 
for infrastructure development. 

Although successive governments at 
the Centre have revised various sections 
of the Indian Ports Aa in order to encour¬ 
age private participation, the feeling was 
that much more needed to be done. 
Parikh said: “The paperwork and clear¬ 
ances that have to be obtained are time- 
consuming and laborious. There should 
be a single window for securing clear¬ 
ances, within a time-frame.” 

India’s major ports keenly ehcowage 
private sector participation in keeping 


with the Vision 2020 plan prepared by 
the Ministry of Surface Transpon. A 
study undertaken by the Rail India 
Technical and Economic Services 
(RITES) in association with High Point 
Rendel (U.K.) anti Prof. E.G. Frankel of i 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology states that if the terminals or 
services within an existing port are priva¬ 
tised, they will stand a much better 
chance of taking off than a totally new 
port at a greenfield location. 

The report notes that under the 
Indian Ports Act, a major port cannot be 
privatised; therefore it recommends that 
terminals and services be offered to pri¬ 
vate entrepreneurs to run. 

The Mumbai Port Trust, the first 
Indian port to offer designated cargo-spe¬ 
cific berths to the private sector to oper¬ 
ate, is in the process of handing over a 
general cargo berth. The entrepreneur 
will have to equip the berth, pay a royal¬ 
ty, undertake to deliver an assured quan¬ 
tum throughput and manage all ' 
operations. 

Saroj Tahiliani, company secretary of 
the Mumbai Port Trust, said: “Private 
initiative has been a good experience. 
They have been able to deliver a better 
throughput than we." The port also plans 
a joint venture with the private seaor to 
upgrade its existing dry docks at a cost of 
Rs. 25 crores. 

Other major ports have followed the 
Mumbai example. The Ennore port has 
gone a step further: it is to be run as a cor¬ 
poration. Other such exercises hinge on 
its success. 

While It is unrealistic for India even 
to think of competing with 'flags of con¬ 
venience’ or open registry countries such 
as Panama, Liberia and the Bahamas 
(where rules and regulations are not as rig¬ 
orous and costs are 30 per cent less), some 
exhibitors at Inmex ‘99 felt that if India 
invested more in infi'astructure develop¬ 
ment, it could hope to benefit from hav¬ 
ing an efficient and cost-effective growth 
in maritime transpon. 

As was evident at Inmex ’99, the world 
wants to do business with India, provided 
an enabling environment is provided. 
India plans to modernise and inaease the 
handling capacity of its 11 major and over 
150 minor ports fiom the present 250 to 
420 million tonnes by 2002. India also 
plans to devolop coastal shipping and 
i nl a n d waterways and modernise its fleet. 
The development of port infrastructure 
alone is expected to cost $4 billion. But all 
this is almost certain to transtaie into 
tonnes and tonnes of business. ■ 







■ EVENTS 


The defence bazaar 


As many os 193 companies from 17 countries participoted in Defexpo '99, an exhibition of defence 
equipment held recently in Delhi. 



Akash, one of the four missiles manufactured by Bharat Dynamics Limited, among other exhibits at Defexpo '99 In Pragatl 


Maldan, New Delhi. 

JOHN CHERIAN 

in New Delhi 


I NDIA’S first land and naval systems 
exhibition, Defexpo ’99, was held in 
Delhi from October 12 to 16. It was 
organised by the Department of Defence 
Production and Supplies (DDPS), 
Ministry of Defence (MOD), in associa¬ 
tion with the G>nfederation of Indian 
Industry (CII). According to Prabir 
Sengupta, Secretary, DDPS, it was meant 
to ^owcase the capabilities of India’s 
defence industry ana provide a fbrum for 
the government and me private sector to 
interaa with each other and ^ngthen 
the country’s military capabilities in 
order to meet the challenges of the new 
millennium. 

The Indian defence industry was rep- 
.tesented by 39 ordnance Victories, which 
W under the Ordnance Faaory Board 
(OFB); eight public sector undenakings; 
and 68 private sector industries, indud- 
ing small'scale industries. The highlight 


was the presence of 193 companies from 
17 countries. South Africa, Israel, the 
United Kingdom and Russia had a sig¬ 
nificant presence. The South African 
Defence Minister, Mosiuoa Lekota, led a 
delegation of senior Ministry and South 
African National Defence Force 
(SANDF) officials to India specially for 
the Defexpo. Lekota’s visit is view^ as 
one more “concrete” step towards the 
implementation of the “strategic part¬ 
nership” between the two countries. In 
the South African pavilion, that country’s 
arms industry displayed its prowess in 
niche defence capabilities. On display (or 
the first time there was an Indian-built 
Aijun tank fitted with a South African T6 
turret (155 mm artillery howitzer). This 
collaborative effon was the result of an 
earlier i^reement on defence cooperation 
between the two countries. Despite some 
misunderstandings at the political level, 
defence cooperation between the two 
countries has reached an advanced level. 
For instance, South Mican 155 mm 
artillery shells, which are used in the 


Bofors guns of the Indian Army, played 
an important role in the Kargil confiict, 

Tdking to mediapersons, Lekota said 
that he expected a defence and security 
agreement with India to take shape in the 
near future. South Africa has one of the 
largest defence production industries in 
the world and is keen to sell weapons to 
or start joint production with friendly 
countries. India has purchased 90 South 
African-made Casspir armoured vehicles, 
which have prov^ themselves in the 
tough African terrain. Also under active 
consideration is the purchase of the G-5 
towed artillery gun. South Africa recent¬ 
ly signed multi-billion dollar defence 
deals with Germany, Italy and Britain. 

The South Afncan Government’s 
“guns and butter” policy has involved the 
signing of multi-billion dollar contracts 
with a view to extracting promises from 
foreign arms makers of investment in 
South Africa’s defence or civilian indus¬ 
tries. German, British, Swedish and 
Italian simplien have promised to invest 
a total or nearly $17 billion in develop- 





The Indian dafanca Induatfy diaplayad a vidda ranga of producta, aarvicaa and communlcatlona ayatama avallaUa for axport. 


ment projects. These include a steel mill, 
a crankshaft faaory and a tannery unit. 
According to South African officials, the 
total represents a return of more than 3 
to 1 on South Africa’s investment in mil¬ 
itary equipment. The defence deal was 
worth $5 oillion. 


presence had partly to do with India’s 
imminent deal to purchase 66 Hawk 
training aircraft from Britain. According 
to reports, the Indian government has 
earmarked $1.38 billion to procure 
advanced jet trainers. With the Bharatiya 
Janata Party-led government now safely 
ensconced in New Delhi, the British 


The Indian military and political 
establishment seems to be impressed by 
the quality of the Israeli weapons that 
have already been purchased and the 
equipment that are being tested. In fact, 
the Secretary, Defence Production, said 
in response to a question that India has 
identified Israel, the U.K., France and 


O THER countries that had big pavil¬ 
ions at the exhibition and that were 
eager to showcase their military hardware 
were Russia, Israel and Britain: only these 
three had separate national pavilions. 
Leading arms manufacturering coun¬ 
tries such as the United States and 
China did not panicipate in Defexpo. 
The government had wanted all leading 
arms manufacturers to be present and 
had extended invitations to all countries 
save Pakistan. The organisers were not 
forthcoming about the reasons for the 
absence of me U.S. and China, but the 
suspicion was that it had something to 
do with the post-Pokhran sanctions 
imposed on India. France was not too 
keen to participate but the Indian gov¬ 
ernment apparently insisted on a 
French presence. The French are more 
interest^ in clinching aviation deals. 
The Israelis, on the other hand, were 
eager participants. Ahead of the exhibi- 
don, there were unconfirmed reports 
that India had committed itself, in the 
wake of the Kargil conflict, to buying 
Ur hKech Israeli weaponry worth $200 

* ^ British pavilion had two of the 
I I’s top 10 aefenix companies par- 
.‘ing - Bridsh Aerospace, the 
larmt, and Marconi Electric 
IS, me fifth. The strong British 1 


armaments industry feels that India will 
be a seller’s market. Immediately after 
taking office, Defence Minister George 
Fernandes hinted that the country’s 
defence budget will be raised further. 



fifth. The strong British TlM5.56inmlN8ASMlltoitdhpiliy. 


South Africa as potential long-term col¬ 
laborators for the development of mili¬ 
tary hardware. Diplomats from Arab 
countries are of the opinion that Israeli 
weaponry is too expensive and most of it 
is manufactured under licence from 
U.S. companies. Many Arab govern¬ 
ments and the Arab League have 
expressed their misgivings about grow¬ 
ing Indo-Israeli military links. Indian 
officials, however, point out that coun¬ 
tries like China also deal with Israel in 
the international arms bazaar. China 
and Israel have had strong defence links 
since the late 1980s, despite periodic 
protests from U.S. 

A glossy brochure brought out by 
the Israeli Defence Ministry claimed 
that every miliraty item made in Israel, 
from a bullet to an early warning sys¬ 
tem or a missile, was always opera¬ 
tionally tested in the field, and bore the 
tag of “batde proven”. The Israeli focus 
at the exhibition was on advanced prod¬ 
ucts such as unmanned air vehicles, 
early warning systems, defence elec¬ 
tronics, smart weapons sntems and 
other state-«f-the-art intelligence sys¬ 
tems. The upgrading of aircraft and.' 
helicopters and me supply of 
unmanned aerial vdiicles (UAVs) are 
priority areas for the Israeli arms indus¬ 
try. 






BiltMi indttttry had a atrang praaanea at tha axhlMtlon. 



The Israeli focus at the exhibition was on advanced praducts such as unmanned air vehicles, 
early warning systems and other state-oMhe4Ut bitoillgenoe systems. 


The Russian presence was compara¬ 
tively low-profile, but the fact remains 
that defence links between India and 
Russia continue to remain strong. Both 
n)untries have a "strategic partnership”, 
IS the representative of Rosvoorouzhenie, 
the Russian foreign trade organisation 
representing the Russian defence indus- 
tty, said in Delhi. According to the offi- 
:ial, this means that Russia is the only 
:»untiy that is willing to supply "specisil 
iveapons” exclusively to InmiL No other 
x>untiy or manu&cturer has yet given a 
iimilar assurance to the Indiw govern- 
nent. The official said that India active- 
y considered buyiiw the Russian S-300 
dr defaice system. Im Rosvoorouzhenie 
>fficial also emphasised that the Russian 
trms industty attached great importattce 


to the upgradation and modernisation of 
Russian militaiy hardware already in use. 
The official also underlined a major sell¬ 
ing point of Russian armaments - that of 
reu^ility at reasonable prices. 

The Indian defence industry dis¬ 
played a wide range of products, services 
and communications systems available 
for export. Officials of the Ministry of 
Defence sated that the exhibition 
demonstrated the capabilities of the 
Indian defence industty and assisted 
potential collaboration in defence elec¬ 
tronics and avionics. They expressed the 
hope that such interaction would serve to 
raise the level of defence exporu in the 
coming years. 

Prwir Sengupra pointed out that the 
direct supply of private sector goods to 


the defence services had 
more than doubled in the 
last few years. Tarun Das, 
Director-General, CII, said 
that Defexpo ’99 represent¬ 
ed a “unique partnership” 
between the prfvate and 
public sectors and was “the 
most visible symbol” of an 
increasingly intensive inter¬ 
action between the two in 
the past few years. 

George Fernandes said 
that Defexpo reflected the 
increasing interaction 
between public and private 
sector industries in the area 
of defence production. 
Inaugurating the exhibi¬ 
tion, he said that India was 
keen to establish joint ven¬ 
tures to produce world-class 
defence hardware for the domestic and 
export markets. He admitted that Indian 
exports were “modest" but expressed the 
hope that India would be able to “access 
a large share of the export market”. 
Fernandes even mentioned that India 
exported missiles to some countries. 
People involved in India’s defence pro¬ 
duction feel that West Asian and South 
Asian countries are potential markets for 
Indian military hardware. But the 
Managing Director of Bharat Dynamics 
Limited (BDL), Commodore S. Rao, is 
of the opinion that India has entered the 
expon market too late. BDL, which 
makes four missiles - Prithvi, Trishul, 
Akash and Nag -.executed an export 
mder worth Rs. 5 crores during 1998-99. 
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■ REVIEW ARTICLE 


Lessons for India 


A.G. NOORANI 

Contemporary British Politics by Bill 
Coxall and I ymon Robins: Macmillan; 
pages 5^8. lid “iO 

British Polities since the War by Bill 
CJoxall ind lyiiton Robins; Macmillan; 
pages 122,11 V;9 

Choosing a Leader: Party leadership 
contests in Britain from Macmillan to 
Blair by Leonard P. Stark; Macmillan; 
pages 246, £15 99. 

Prime Minister, Cabinet and Core 
Lxeciitive by edited by R.A.W. Rhodes 
and Patrick Dunleavy; Macmillan; pages 
564, £13.99. 

Constitutional Reform: Reshaping the 
British Political System by Rodney 
Biarier; Oxford; pages 197, Rs 795. 

J UST as the Constitution-making 
process began in India, Sardar Patel 
said in the Constituent Assembly on July 
15,1947 that the country had decided to 
opt for "the parliamentary system of 
Constitution, the British type of 
Constitution with which we are famil¬ 
iar”. It was a natural and wise choice. But, 
while the model continued to develop, 
the emulator stagnated Foi instance, 
parliamentary privileges in India remain 
frozen as of January 26, 1950, when the 
Constitution came into force. ASupreme 
Court ruling in 1958 threw the law cen¬ 
turies back and endowed Speakers of the 
Lok Sabha and State 
As.semblies with the 
power to order the press 
not to report expunged 
proceedings. No 
Speaker of the House of 
Commons claimed this 
power. The Commons 
would not dream of 
exercising the power of 
commitment for breach 
of privilege in the man¬ 
ner it IS done in India. 

For that matter, no 
^glish judge would get 
( liv irked up over com- 
snen s made by 
^fpndhati Roy and 
( nodha Patkar as CJiief 
JUf^e A. S. Anand and 


Justice S. P. Bharucha did. 

There is sharp contrast on a whole 
range of constitutional and political 
issues between reform and renewal in 
Britain and stagnation and even regres¬ 
sion in India. Federal India refuses to rid 
itself ofdistortions in constitutional prac¬ 
tice which make a mockery of the States’ 
autonomy as recognised by the 
Constitution. The tepid Sarkaria Report 
has been ignored for over a decade. 
Unitary Britain has made impressive 
strides in the devolution of power to the 
regions in what, to use its correct name, 
IS the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland; a union of 
England, Scotland, Wales and Northern 
Ireland. Referendums were held in 
Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland on 
how they should be governed. Legislation 
was briskly set afoot. The Scotland Act, 
1998 provides for a Scottish Parliament 
and a Scottish Executive. Scotland’s first 
Parliament in nearly 300 years met last 
May. 

The Government of Wales Act, 1998 
establishes a National Assembly of Wales. 
Elections were held to these bodies and 
their executives ate in place. The Belf^t 
(“Good Friday”) Agreement of 1998 was 
approved in a referendum by an over¬ 
whelming majority followed by elections 
to a new Northern Ireland Assembly. 
Decommissioning of arms by paramili¬ 
tary groups is holing up progress. The 
statutes enacted provide good models for 
devolution of power to 
regions within the 
States. 

Both India and the 
U.K. are pledged to 
fight privilege and hate 
groups, racial in the 
one case, communal in 
the other. Prime 
Minister Atal Behari 
Vajpayee’s censure of 
the murder of 
Australian missionary 
Graham Staines and 
his two sons did not 
touch the groups 
behind it. Prime 
Minister Tony Blair’s 
condemnation of the 
forces behind Stephen 
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I..awrcnce’s murder did. The Maepherson 
report found “institutionalised racism" in 
the police force. Justice D. P. Wadhwa of 
the Supreme Court exonerated the 
Bajrang Dal, the Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh (RSS) and the Bharatiya Janata 
Party despite overwhelming evidence of 
the culprit Data Singh’s amliation with 
these bodies. 

Lok Pal Bills have been hanging fire 
since 1972. The House of Commons’ 
Select Committee on Standards in Public 
Life IS not the best instrument for eradi¬ 
cating corruption; but it works. The first 
thing our Parliament’s Committee on 
Ethics did was to travel to Europe, with 
the U.S. next on its busy agenda. A gap¬ 
ing void in the British constitutional sys¬ 
tem has at last been filled by a vciy British 
compromi$e. Parliament is sovereign, 
unfettered by any Bill of Rights Act. 
However, the Human Rights Act, 1998 
incorporates as pan of U.K. law the rights 
and freedoms guaranteed by the 
European Convention on Human Rights 
(1950) by an elaborate and cumbrous 
procedure. 

A ll this, bar the Committee on 
Standards in Public Life, has been 
achieved by the Labour Government 
since it was voted to power in April 1997, 
with promise of more reforms to come. 
In his speech at the Labour Party 
Conference at Bournemouth on 
September 28, Blair pledged the party to 
fight “the old class divisions, old struc¬ 
tures, old prejudices, old ways of work¬ 
ing and of doing thin^... The old 
prejudices, where foreign means bad. 
Where multi-culturalism is not some¬ 
thing to celebrate, but a left-wing con¬ 
spiracy to destory their way of lift... The 
old elites, establishments that have run 
our professions and our country too long. 
Who have kept women and Black and 
Asian talent out of our top jobs and senior 
parts of Government and the services, 
who keep our bright inner city kids from 
our best univerrities. And who still think 
the House of JLords should be run by 
hereditary peers in the interests of the , 
Tory Party.” 

He alw said: “The forces of conser¬ 
vatism allied to racism are why one of the 
heroes of dw 20dt century, Martin 
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Luther King, is dead. 

It’s why another, 

Nelson Mandela, spent 
the best years of his life 
in a ceil rhe size of a bed. 

And thou^ the ^ct 
[hat Mandela is alive, 
free and became 
President, is a sign of 
rhe progress we have 
made; the fact chat 
Stephen Lawrence is 
dead, for no other rea¬ 
son than he was born 
black, is a sign of how 
far we still have to go. 

And they still keep 
opposing progress and justice. What did 
they say about the minimum wage?...” 

He, thus, related the fight against 
racism to the fight for equality and social 
progress. There is a lesson for the Muslim 
communal bodies here. 

There is yet little awareness in India 
of the incongruity of working a democ¬ 
ratic Constitution through undemocrat- 
ically governed political parties; In the 
U.K. the candidate for Parliament is elect¬ 
ed by his constituency party, not selected 
by the party headquarters in London, 
though it has a voice in the process if 
things go wrong; more so in the Labour 
Party. A party high command as such 
does not exist. The MP is not beholden 
to anyone for a favour. Both Labour and 
Conservative parties have undertaken 
extensive reforms of their party struc¬ 
tures. Two of India’s leading parties are 
run with scant respect for democratic 
norms. The BJP, in the final analysis, 
obeys the RSS’ diktat. The Congress(I) is 
bas^ on the personality cult with a clique 
that constitutes the “High Command”. 

The cluster of books under review 
records the impressive strides towards 
reform in the U.K. 

Except for the book. Constitutional 
Reform, which is by a distinguished con¬ 
stitutional lawyer, the rest are by politi¬ 
cal scientists. All the books are well 
documented and contain useful material 
for reference. The historical resume in 
British Politia since the War provides the 
setting in which a society, innately con¬ 
servative, bestirred itself for radical 
change. Two recent incidents reflect the 
political culture there. On May 21,1999, 
the Labour Government found that its 
majority of 178 in the House of 
Commons had dwindled precariously to 
just 40 when many of its MPs either 
abstained or voted against the leadership 
on its plans to cut welfare paymmts to 


the disabled who were 
unable to work. This 
was a personal rebuke 
for Prime Minister 
Tony Blair. It could be 
delivered only because 
the MPs were not 
indebted to him for 
their seats in the House. 

Consider another, 
on July 9. The Prime 
Minister tried to damp¬ 
en talk of a leadership 
rift with his deputy, 
John Prescott, while 
acknowledging that he 
and Prescott were from 
“different parts of the Labour Party”. He 
added: “Although he comes from the tra¬ 
ditional wing of the Labour Party and 1 
come from the modern wing, we both 
believe in the same things.” They had 
fought over the public sector in what was 
seen as symbolic of the gap between 
Labour modernisers and its traditional 
working class supporters. Prescott swiped 
at the “faceless wonders” in Downing 
Street, whom he blamed persistently for 
.sniping at his bid to reform the chaotic, 
privatised railway system. 

No one suspects Prescott of ambition 
to oust Blair. Their differences are over 
ideology and policy; openly aired and 
with no fear of a sack. Prescott enjoys 
respect in the Labour Party and while the 
party is behind the Prime Minister, it is 
not his fiefdom. This is what gives life and 
meaning to parliamentary democracy. A 
Constitution erects the skeleton of the 
polity; politics gives it flesh and blood. 

These incidents could have happened 
in India only in a few rare cases; L. K. 
Advani, for instance, enjoys power in his 
own right. But we do need furiously to 
think of the pathetic state of our parlia- 
mcntaiy democracy in the following vital 
topics: inner-party democracy generally, 
the absence of which in very many of 
them has invited censures from Chief 
Election Commissioners for the last two 
decades; selection of party candidates; 
election of the leader of the parliamen¬ 
tary party; the state of the Cabinet; and 
reforms to ensure effective accountabili¬ 
ty in the government. 

Coxail and Robins' book. 
Contemporary British Politics, has been 
comprehensively revised in its third edi¬ 
tion to cover “New Labour’s First Year”. 
Both Tony Blair and William Hague, 
leader of the Conservative Party in 
Parliament, known as “the 1922 
Committee”, have made extensive 
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changes in the set-up of their respective 
patties which are succinctly described. 
Both have tightened their grip over their 
parties, ironically, amidst democratic 
reform. Blair has sought to bypass the 
National Executive Committee (NEC) 
and the Annual Party Conference by 
appealing directly to the members. 

Hague has worked to build a unified 
nation^ party, ending the division 
between the parliamentary party and the 
central office. The National Union of 
Conservatives and Constitutional 
Associations is to be wound up. The party 
will now comprise its two other elements: 
the parliamentary wing and the 
Constituency Associations, “the party in 
the country". Hague plans to build a 
mass-membership party. 

The authors’ description of the pro¬ 
cedure for the selection of parliamentary 
candidates is of particular relevance to 
India and bears quotation in extenso. 
“Selection of Labour parliamentary can¬ 
didates is done by the constituency par¬ 
ties (CLPs). CLPs consist of delegates 
from a wide variety of labour organisa¬ 
tions and societies and are run by General 
Management Committees (GMCs). 
Selection of parliamentary candidates 
cannot begin without permission from 
the NEC, which automatically forwards 
its approved list of candidates to the con¬ 
stituency party concerned. Nominations 
are made and usually include many 
names not on the approved list. Next, the 
CLP General Committees shortlist can¬ 
didates. Shortlists must include the sit¬ 
ting labour MP; any candidate receiving 
25 per cent of the nominations or any 
candidates with 50 per cent of the nom¬ 
inations from affiliated organisations; at 
least four candidates where no Labour 
MP is in contention; and at least one 
woman. If the sitting MP is nominated 
by two-thirds of nominating bodies, he 
or she is automatically re-selected; and if 
he or she has at least one nomination the 
CLP may vote for automatic re-selection 
anyway. Since 1993, the final selection of 
Labour parliamentary candidates has 
been in a full meeting of the CLP by the 
one member one vote’ principle. 
Successful candidates must then seek 
endorsement by the NEC. 

“CLPs have been subjea to consider¬ 
able NEC intervention in their selecrion 
processes in recent years. The main exam¬ 
ple of this centralisation was the imposi¬ 
tion of all-women shortlists in half of 
‘winnable’ seats between 1993 and 1996. 
But there have been many instances of 
tough aaion by the NEC where it has 
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found local party choic¬ 
es of processes unac¬ 
ceptable; for example, 

Denis MeShane was 
imposed on the local 
party in Rotherham 
(1994). Phil.Wooleson 
the new Oldham and 
Saddle-worth Cl I’ 

(1995) and, most con¬ 
troversially, the candi- 
daturcofla/ Davies, the 
choice of the I ceds Nh, 

CLP, was overruled 
(1995) on the grounds 
of her political ‘disloyal¬ 
ty’. The NKC has also 
suspended CLPs it sus¬ 
pects of dubious prac¬ 
tices. 

In contrast, “local 
Conservative 
Associations possess 
considerable freedom ■■■■■■ 

from outside interfer¬ 
ence in choosing a parliamentary candi¬ 
date. Candidates must cither be on the 
party’s approved list of candidates or, if 
not, gain acceptance by the party’s 
Standing Advisory Committee on candi¬ 
dates. A Vice-Chairman at Central Office 
is in charge of the 800-strong candidates’ 
list. As soon as they are on the list, candi¬ 
dates can apply for advertised vacancies. 
Applications arc considered by a sub-com¬ 
mittee of the local Association’s Executive 
Council; it draws up a shortlist of about 
20 candidates, whom it interviews and 
reduces to a final shortlist of about three, 
who then go before a final selection meet¬ 
ing of the full Executive Council. The 
Council then must recommend at least 
two candidates for final choice by a special 
general meeting of the Association. Local 
associations have largely resisted Central 
Office pressure to select more working- 
class and women candidates.” 

There are, thus, checks on power at 
every tier - the constituency party, the 
party headquarters, the parliamentary 
party comprising MPs elected in the 
manner they were, the Cabinet, and the 
leader of the party elected by a free vote. 
Forget the idolatrous Congress, the 
Janata Party in 1977 and the Janata Dal 
in 1989, 1996 and 1998, picked the 
leader who became Prime Minister by 
duhi rus procedures, shunninga free vote. 

^eonard Stark’s work Choosing a 
4< 4^1 demonstrates after a thorough sur¬ 
vey ^ elections since 1963, that far from 
iiQD^mg unity, free elections to the post 
'ofmder helps to bind it together. It 
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ensures fairplay and 
the defeated candi¬ 
dates take the result in 
their stride. An 
Appendix sets out the 
texts of the Rules for 
the Selection of leaders 
of all three parties. 
Labour, Conservative 
and the Social and 
Liberal Democrats. 

Hague’s proposals 
envisage “a new demo¬ 
cratic system for the 
election of the party 
leader in which MPs 
choose the candidates 
in a Westminster pri¬ 
mary and then the 
leader is chosen by the 
party membership by a 
simple majority on a 
one member/one vote 
principle.” 


R hodes and Dunleavy’s collection 
of essays demolishes the myth of 
“prime ministerial government”, fostered 
by Richard Crossman. Their assessment 
of the present state of the Prime Minister 
- Cabinet relationship is far more accu¬ 
rate than is drawn from admiring 
accounts of Margaret Thatcher’s tenancy 
of 10 Downing Street. 

Rhodes points out: “If the Thatcher 
era apparently highlighted the strengths 
of the monocratic approach to prime 
ministerial power, it also rather graphi¬ 
cally demonstrated its dangers and limi¬ 
tations. The resignations of Michael 
Heseltine over the Westland affair, Nigel 
Lawson over the role of Sir Alan Walters 
as the Prime Minister’s economic advis¬ 
er, and Sir Geoffrey Howe over European 
Community policy all illustrate that a 
domineering style can impose heavy costs 
on a Prime Minister.” 

Asquith bequeathed to the world his 
one memorable saying: “The office of 
Prime Minister is what its holder choos¬ 
es and is able to make of it.” It is impor¬ 
tant to remember that the Prime Minister 
is expected to lead, not only by the coun¬ 
try at large but by backbenchers and by 
ministerial colleagues. “They want him 
to give a sense of purpose, to inspire the 
party at the (party) conference, to mince 
the opposition in Parliament and to win 
the next election. As for as policy goes, 
they want purpose, cohesion and no nasty 
parliamentary rebellions. When minis¬ 
ters disagree, they want the matter sort¬ 
ed out swiftly and withoqt public 


embarrassment. Two or three senior 
members of Cabinet might not be too 
upset if the Prime Minister bungles it 
because they might gain promotion, pos¬ 
sibly even the succession, if he goes - 
although Prime Ministers arc seldom, if 
ever, overthrown in office; Mrs. Thatcher 
was the first peacetime Prime Minister to 
be overthrown for 70 years.” 

Michael Heseltinc’s resignation from 
the Cabinet undermined Thatcher’s lead¬ 
ership. Another contributor, Simon 
James, remarks that “this held-on 
approach seems also to have heightened 
the likelihood of her Ijeing overruled by 
her Cabinet, which happened to her with 
a frequency unknown to her more cau¬ 
tious predecessors. On at least three issues 
- public spending cuts in 1981, a radical 
review of public expenditure in 1982 and 
membership of the ERM - she was over¬ 
ruled on issues so crucial to the 
Government’s policies that they could 
easily have broken her administration 
(and indirectly, the ERM conflict did 
precisely that).” 

Lastly, .there has been significant 
reform in a wide range of institutions and 
agencies. In India, the Intelligence Bureau 
and the Research and Analysis Wing still 
function without a statutory charter. They 
should be made more accountable with 
statutes like the Security Services Act, 1989 
on the MI5 and the Intelligence Services 
Act, 1994, concerning Ml6 and the 
GCHQ. The Interception of 
Communication Act, 1985, however inad¬ 
equate, imposes some checks on the gross¬ 
er abuses of phone-tapping. The Official 
Secrets Act, 1989, is an improvement on 
the archaic law; not much though. 

The cumulative impact of reforms on 
the system and the inadequacies that still 
remain are analysed incisively in Rodney 
Brazier’s book, aptly sub-titled 
“Reshaping the British Political System”. 
He makes detailed suggestions on the 
reform of the House of Lords and the 
judiciary. 

But, by for his best contribution is his 
critique of “Ministerial Powers”. Despite 
the cheeb, executive power has increased 
and calls for yet more efiective curbs. 

Is it too much to ask for a national 
consensus on similar reforms in India? It 
would be far more worthwhile than the 
escapist and dangerous advocacy of the 

E residential system. India’s Constitution 
as stood the test of time. The foult lies 
with constitutional practice which has 
warped the supreme law and the political 
set-up which is essentially undcmocrat- 
ic.R 
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The new masters of the universe 


SUSAN RAM 

The Media Monopoly by Ben H. 
Bagdikian, BIth edition, paperback, 
Beacon Press, 1997; pages 289, $16. 

I N 1983, Ben Bagdikian, a two-time 
Pulitzer Prize-winning journalist, docu¬ 
mented and exposed what he saw as the 
central paradox in the development of the 
United States’ media during the twentieth 
century. The very period that had wit 
nessed exponential growth in the scope 
and reach of the media, diversification of 
media forms and modes of delivery and 
technological advances beyond the imag- 
- inings of our ancc.stors a hundred years ago 
had also seen an accelerating, seemingly 
immutable process of narrowing; the step- 
by-step shrinkage of the media’s owner¬ 
ship base. In 1983, armed Bagdikian, the 
U.S. media, commanding awesome power 
to influence events and perceptions at 
home and across the planet, were dothi- 
nated by as few as 50 private corporations. 
In his study, he set out to explore the impli¬ 
cations - for journalism, for society, for 
democratic politics, for people’s percep¬ 
tions of the reality unfolding about them 
- of the inexorable trend towards monop¬ 
oly ownership and control. 

Back in 1983, there were critics who 
dismissed Bagdikian’s analysis as 
‘alarmist’. Their caveats and ostrich-style 
complacency doubtless continue to sur¬ 
face, and to win the plaudits of corporate 
America. But for a reader with a modicum 
of objectivity, what is striking about 
Bagdikian’s book is not only the brilliance 
and persuasiveness of the case it argues but 
also its ability to read the future. For by 
1997, when the book was republished in 
its fifth edition, the number of corpora¬ 
tions controlling most of America’s daily 
newspapers, ms^azines, television, radio, 
books and films had dropped from 50 to 
just 10. Today, the U.S. mecTia is in the 
grip of a new cotiununicadons cartel with 
a power to penetrate and shape the social 
and polidcal landscape that is unmatched 
in human history. 

For this latest edidon, Bagdikian pref¬ 
aces the research which proved such a land¬ 
mark back in 1983 with a 25-page update 
on developments since the appearaiKc of 


the fourth edition in 1992. The scale of the 
change over that five-year period is such 
that even this gifted and resourceful writer 
is left groping for words; there is a schemat¬ 
ic qu^icy to this update which points to 
the need for a qualitatively fresh research 
engagement. But the case which Bagdikian 
put forward 16 years ago emerges as unas¬ 
sailable and uncontested in its essence by 
intervening developments. 

Bagdikian’s contribution in part 
derives from his dual identity: on the one 
hand, a working journalist who knows his 
profusion from within, and on the other, 
a scholar capable of sustained research 
under conditions of academic rigour. His 
teaching and research at the Graduate 
School of Journalism at the University of 
California at Berkeley (where he is cur¬ 
rently Dean Emeritus) have helped shape 
his perspective on the nature, goals and 
responsibilities of journalism, irrespective 
of the medium by which it is articulated 
and disseminated. 

journalists, argues the author, carry 
out for society a number of crucial func¬ 
tions. Through their work, they establish 
and enforce the principle of accountabili¬ 
ty, vital to the working and integrity of 
democratic societies. They sound alarm 
bells, signalling system weaknesses or fail¬ 
ures that would otherwise go undetected. 
And they also help people contextualise 
events in such a way that their under¬ 
standing of what is happening about them 
is enriched and endowed with meaning. 
Bagdikian endorses the view of James 



Britton in his 1970 study. Learning and 
Langtiage, that, given the kaleidoscopic 
chararter of experience, humans need to 
group events on the basis of similarity, 
without this, nothing can be made of the 
present moment nor can expectations or 
predictions be entertained. 

Concentration of media ownership, in 
tandem with the growing clout of mass 
advertising and the prioritising of com¬ 
mercial values, aigues Bagdikian, under¬ 
mines each of these journalistic functions 
and responsibilities. Journalists whose 
newspapers, magazines, television and 
radio stations are part of vast, interlocking 
corporate empires are tremendously weak¬ 
ened in their ability to call to account those 
in positions of power and authority. 
Moreover, with their editorial indepen¬ 
dence now fatally compromised, they may 
no longer sec it as part of their remit to 
exercise their accountability ftinction. 
Alarm bells that should be sounded remain 
silent. And consumers of the media, for 
from being helped to gain a rounded, well- 
informed perspective on reality, are fed a 
diet of pap: news presented in discrete 
morsels; the heavily loaded messages of 
mass advertising; generous helpings of tit¬ 
tle-tattle, trivia, sex and violence. 

Bagdikian documents his argument 
with a series of case stories which buttress 
h^ position and enhance the accessibility 
of his study. For readers inclined to doubt 
the baneful impact of corporate ownership 
on editorial freedom, he tells how, back in 
the 1970s, a book by Noam Chomsky and 
Fxlward Herman was effectively killed by 
Warner (iommunications, an awesome 
conglomerate that had begun life as a firm 
‘specialising in funeral parlours and park¬ 
ing lots’. He pursues the dismal story of 
mainstream American journalism’s repeat¬ 
ed failure to question the powers-that-be, 
from thcMcCarthyyearsin the early 1950s 
to the Vietnam War and beyond. 

In a section that carries particular res¬ 
onance today, as the U.S. tobacco giants 
stand indict^ before the world for their 
culpable hawking of their deadly products, 
Bagdikian tracks what he calls ‘a strictly 
media disease, a strange paralysis’. This, he 
shows, so afflicted the U.S. media that it 
could not alert readers and viewers to a 
basic truth, established beyond doubt as 
long ago as 1954: that smoking causes can- 
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cer. Tobacco, it should be 
noted, was until recently 
the most heavily adver¬ 
tised product in Amenu. 

TTtc U.S. media’s 
interaction with the 
tobacco industry also 
serves to illustrate the 
limitations of the ‘doc¬ 
trine of objectivity’, an 
article of faith within 
mainstream American 
journalism I his holds 
that, in the interests of 
‘balance’, one point of 
view articulated in the 
couise of reporting 
should be matched by an 
opposing one. In prac¬ 
tice, as Bagdikian docu¬ 
ments, adherence to this 
doctrine has prioritised 
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whicdi the media ate 
directed. But from the 
early 1990s, Bagdikian 
suggests in the preface to 
this fifth edition, the 
name of the game has 
changed - in qualitative 
as well as quantiutive 
terms. Not only has the 
ownership base of the 
U.S. media shrunk still 
further; there is some¬ 
thing qualitatively new 
in the character of the 
corporations that consti¬ 
tute the cartel in com¬ 
mand. 


the views of the authorities and the offi¬ 
cialdom, resulting in bland reportage from 
which all elements deemed dissenting or 
‘extremist’ have been purged. Notions of 
balance have been taken to absurd degrees: 
Bagdikian shows how, in the case of the 
tobacco industry, scientific testimony and 
the views of doctors were routinely 
required to be countered by industry 
spokespersons in the interests of ‘objec¬ 
tivity’. Small wonder that large sections of 
the Amerian public remained confused 
and misinformed about tobacco over so 
many decades - and to such deadly effect. 

Such notions of ‘objectivity’, 
Bagdikian argues, originate in the world of 
mass advertising. Here, blandness is 
favoured, confrontation is eschewed, and 
energy is focussed on creating and sustain¬ 
ing a ‘buying mood’. In the case of 
American television, which has evolved as 
a commercial activity supponed almost 
entirely by advertising, corporate interests 
can be seen to promote a ‘buying mood’ 
via a range of strategics, among which the 
doctrine of objeaivity emerges as one of 
the more subtle and subliminal. Bagdikian 
cites numerous examples of corporations 
intervening directly to restrain, censor or 
otherwise influence the content of pro¬ 
gramming. 

As Bagdikian’s book has passed 
through a succession of editions, the basic 

E roccsses at work within the U.S. media 
ave strengthened and accelerated, per- 
^s beyond his own worst case scenario. 
Concentration of media ownership has 
grown inexorably, with all that chat implies 
>lbr joumalisdc freedom and integrity, 
'while mass advenising has tightened its 
on media concent and the purposes to 


HE ten corporations 
that now dominate 
the U.S. media are iden¬ 
tified as: Time Warner; 
Viacom; News Corporation 
(Rupen Murdoch’s empire); 
Tcle-Communications, Inc.; 


Disney; 

Limited 
Sony; 

Seagram; Westinghousc; Gannett; and 
General Electric. The resources they com¬ 
mand inspire, in equal measure, awe and 
fear; the $340-million media merger 
between Gannett and Combined 
Communications Corporation - the 
biggest media merger in history at the time 
Bagdikian’s book first appeared - shrinks 
in significance beside the $ 19-billion deal 
that, in 1996, brought together Disney 
with ABC/Cap Cities. This latter union, 
Bs^dikian points out, aeated a conglom¬ 
erate commanding great power over every 
mass medium: newspapers, magazines, 
books, radio, broadcast television, cable 
systems and programming, movies, 
recordings, video cassettes - and, through 
alliances and joint ventures, telephone and 
cable. 

The name of the new game is ‘syner¬ 
gy’. Whereas it was once possible to iden¬ 
tify specific corporations dominant in one 
communications medium, with only a few 
of those corporations similarly dominant 
in a second medium, the new media con¬ 
glomerates aggressively pursue a far more 
comprehensive agenda. As Bagdikian 
notes, they aim to acquire “dominant posi¬ 
tions aaoss every medium of any current 
or expected future consequence." The 
process by which one company subsidiary 
is used to complem«it and promote anoth¬ 
er has helped produce vi^t the author 
identifies as a “quantum leap” in the power 
exercised by the media canel over news, 
information and popular culture. 

In die 25 pages of his new ptefree, 
Bagdikian ptovida frsdnating (^pses 


into the world of the new media masters 
of the universe. There is some aaive 
demythologising here. For media con¬ 
sumers in America and around the world, 
the Disney empire is shown to extend fin 
beyond its benign film-and-theme-paik 
packaging: 

The Disney empire includes - in addi¬ 
tion to non-media interests in oil and 
insurance - interests ui interactive 
TV and the America Online com¬ 
puter network, Buena Vista home 
video, Hyperion and Chilton book 
publishing, four mqyie and TV pro- 
duaion studios and a national distri¬ 
bution system for them, four 
mi^azine publishing groups...., 429 
retail stores selling Disney products, 
television and cable networks, a major 
league baseball team and a National 
Hockey Lea^e team, three record 
companies, eleven newspapers..., and 
nine theme parks in the United States 
and other countries, (p. xxv) 

Bagdikian also draws attention to the 
growing involvement in the media of 
industrial conglomerates, including such 
major defence industiy players as General 
Elearic and Westinghouse. One wishes for 
a more extended engagement with the 
implications of this trend. 

Indeed, the one substantive criticism 
that can be levelled at this new edition of 
what is rightly ranked a classic among stud¬ 
ies of the U.S. media is the brevity and 
schematic quality of its preface. The 25 
pages establish the charaaer of change dur¬ 
ing the first half of the 1990s, but offer lit- 
de more than tantalising hints as to the 
implications and results. A case in point is 
Bagdikian’s engs^ment with the digital 
revoludon, the Internet and the World 
Wide Web; while casting doubt on casual 
assumpdons that these \^1 stand as guar¬ 
antors of individual fr^om ^nst the 
predadons of the mass media cartel, he 
offers only a sketchy oudine of ssfry this 
should be so. 

What seems beyond dispute is that 
Bagdikian’s classic study will condnuc to 
illuminate and excite general readers and 
students of jouritalism for years to come. 
As the dobal teach of the U.S. mass media 
strengthens and the impaa of American 
news presentadon and popular culture is 
fidt in every comer of our planet, his atudy- 
sis - and his warnings - deserve the widm 
possible dissemirudon. And one looks for¬ 
ward to vidut he doubdess has in mind; not 
a sixth edition, but a new book for a new, 
even more challenging media age. ■ 
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For Waugh ‘completists’ 


RICHARD EDER 

The Complete Stories of Evelyn Waugh; 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston; pages 
536, $29.95. 

Evelyn Waugh, A Uteraiy Life by David 
Wykes; St. Manin’s Press, New York; 
pages 224, price $39.95 

; *AVlDWYKES’live!ysiudyofEvclyn 
i '■'Waugh comes up with a word all too 
pertinent to this collection of eveiy single 
one of the short stories that could be 
unearthed, including childhood scribbles. 
“Completists”, Wykes calls enthusiasts 
who cherish even those things that no one 
^ else could cherish - their author least of all. 

Putting aside Conrad and Woolf, 
Waugh may be the greatest English novel¬ 
ist of the century. He was also, quite con¬ 
sciously and for reasons almost inseparable 
from his rebarbative genius, a great hack. 
The Complete Short Stories, 39 of them, 
include a half dozen that are notable, ifnot 
up to the novels; and another eight or so 
that are interesting failures, or interesting 
because they so closely prefigure or replay 
the novels. 

A dozen stories are tinny potboilers of 
very small pots: for instance, a contraption 
commissioned by a magazine series enti- 
ded “The Seven Deadly Sins of Today”. 
(Waugh chose Tolerance, but the joke gets 
no farther.) Another dozen he wrote as a 
schoolboy or at Oxford. Juvenilia some¬ 
times display the roots of a writer’s growth: 
Waugh, though, did not write from his 
roots but - reinventing - against them. He 
broke backward into his cool and tragi¬ 
comic voice out of a process of elaborate 
contrivance that periodically relapses into 
just that. 

If the pen is not to be censored, neither 
is the wastebasket. Waugh did not literal¬ 
ly throw away his hackwork, but he plain¬ 
ly treated it as something piojiuced only 
for the money, and to be i^ored. The 
money was for symbolic as well as materi¬ 
al neexl: it supported die painfully expen¬ 
sive sdf-image of a testy countiy squire. 
Wykes - he is supposed to come later in 
this review but ke^ intruding - writes: 
"Waugh lived like a gentleman whose 
income was inherited and came fiom his 
estates. But there were no estates, and the 


income came from the family trade, his 
writings.” The irony takes a moment to reg¬ 
ister: Waugh as the middle-class tradesman 
he affected to despise in life and in his 
boob. 

In any event, there is a 
whole category of Waugh 
that retains about as much 
survivor interest as one of his 
poke-out-your-eye check 
suits. There would be litde 
reason to resurrect such trav¬ 
el boob as Robbety Under 
Law, an excoriation of the 
Mexican revolution sub¬ 
sidised by an expropriated oil 
company, or A Tourist in 
Africa, paid for by the Union 
Castle shipping line. 

Similarly, a good two- 
thirds of The Complete Stories 
is matter for the completists. 

These stories have the famil¬ 
iar britdeness, along with 
Waugh’s impersonation of a 
God who keeps his eye on the 
sparrow the better in order to 
shoot it. Even in his first 
novel. Decline and Fall, 

Waugh used these traits to far 
better purpose. He exploded 
the britde wit into clattering shards of icy 
hilarity. When the clatter subsided, a silence 
ensued. Like the dog that didn’t bark, it 
suggested presence by absence. The reli¬ 
gious note became more audible, later on, 
in the squashy Brideshead Revisited. Only 
in the Sword of Honour trilogy, his late tri¬ 
umph, did he discover how to sound it. 

There is no point describing the hack 
items (tiy to think third-rate Saki, P.G. 
Woddhouse, Ring Latdncr, Roald Dahl) or 
the school and Oxford efforts. A Selected 
rather than Collected Short Stories might 
include interesting failures like ‘The 
Balance” (1926), a semi-modernist mess 
with a suggestion of the chiselled gouge of 
Waugh’s dialogues; and “My Father’s 
House" and “Lucy Simmonds”, chapters 
from the unfinish^ novel Work Suspended, 
hybrids with some dreadful romantic writ¬ 
ing and a litde that is very good. 

It might also include the prefigurings: 
“The Man Who Liked Dickens”, a study 
for the grisly ending of “A Handful of 
Dust”; and “Compassion”, a rending, 
exquisite stoiy of Jews interned in war-time 


Yugoslavia. This was virtually reproduced 
in the final volume of Sword of Honour a 
full 12 years later. It took that long for 
Waugh to fuse successfully faith and an, 
malice and compassion, comedy and anger 
in a structure that could accommodate 
prose of such direa, laconic sorrow. 

S for the stories that best 
survive on their own, “A 
House of Gendefolb” is a 
gem of upper-class comedy 
and cruelty. Its doddering 
Duke of Vanbuigh is P. G. 
Wodehouse’s Lord 

Em.sworth as pig-starver. 
“An Englishman’s Home" 
taps a pure Waugh vein in its 
duel of vanities among three 
different species of sub-gen- 
try (one genuine, two not so) 
who attempt a common 
stand against the threat of a 
real estate development. 
“Love in the Slump” strings 
a wonderfully absurd farce of 
errors around two young 
things who marry and drop 
- bump! - out of Oxford lan¬ 
guor and London revelry 
onto the stony ground of 
meagre funds and intimate 
betrayal. 

There is “On Guard”, 
told from the point of view 
of a young woman’s dog, a present from 
her fiance, who instructs it to guard her 
vhile he is off for an indefinite stay in 
Africa. What it guards her from, all too 
well, is suitors. A trifle, and silly, but the 
silliness wafts giddily up and finds sudden 
legs in a sere last line. 

The volume’s best retrieval is “Charles 
Ryder’s Schooldays”. Written shortly after 
“Brideshead” but published only posthu¬ 
mously, it is immeasurably stronger: a 
fierce, subtle, layered portrait ofa boy, both 
vulnerable and armed, in mid-joust 
through an English boarding school. By 
comparison, Orwell’s acid Eton memoir, 
“Such, Such Were the Joys”, is virtually 
sentimental. Curiously, in its interuity of 
fury and longing, “Schooldays” is closer to 
]ayces Portrait ofdse Artist as a YoungMan. 

Yet Wykes has ir. “ITiey are the most 
tedious pages of fiction he ever wrote.” 
Oearly, this is blind - though should foe 
author read this, he might well think I am. 
There are all kinds or critical blindness, 
though, and the most useful is love. Wykes’ 
study is acute, perceptive, stylishly written 






and passionarcly appreciative of Waugh at 
his l^t. 

Wykes’ best does nor always coincide 
with mine, but he is so intelligently right 
so much of the time that it is exhilarating 
once or twice to think him wrong. 

Wykes’ passion is for the first six nov¬ 
els, loosely categorised as uimic satire 
(though he recognises more in them than 
that), bc'ginning with Decline and Fall zaA 
ending with Scoop and Put Out More Flap. 
No quarrel with this, furthermore, Wykes 
writes of each of them with a mbt of what 
all of us sec and what he sees a little beyond. 

He accomplishes gracefully the link 
between life and writing, a particularly 
close one. Waugh was his own material; the 
genius was in the transformation. Wykes 
notes, for instance, a happiness and lyrical 
virtuosity in Decline that its successor. Vile 
Bodies, lacks. Not, 1 think, because the for¬ 
mer IS less barbed but because the arrows 
Waugh shot were also the ones that hit him; 
and the sheer youthful exuberance of the 
archer wore into the stifter, crabbiei 
demeanour of the target. 

Then came the conversion to Roman 
Catholicism, right at the time Vile Bodies 
was published. Religion did not, for a 
while, change Waugh’s literary temper 
direedy or make the world’s disordet less 
painful; but it provided him a way to deal 
with it. Wykes has (bund two lines that in 
nicely improbable conjunction fix the 
essential Waugh from then on. 

One was by his society friend, Ann 
Fleming: “He liked things to go wrong.” 
The second, from St. Augustine, deepens 
the first: “The reason why humans behave 
as they do is because they are not living in 
their true home.” 

This religious sense, always impliat, 
underpins HandjulofDust. Wykes, who 
analyses Handful brilliandy, asserts a sharp 
decline once region turned explicit. He is 
right about the sentimentally redemptive 
Brideshead, its Dem popping out of its 
machina. What he does not quite recognise 
in the War-time and post-War Sword of 
Honour trilogy is Deus popping back. Not 
all the way; Waugh allows grace, in the per¬ 
son of old Gervase Crouchback, to take a 
place in the chaotic circus without quiet¬ 
ing it one bit. At most it pokes an air hole 
in the tent flap. 

Bumpy as it is, the trilogy remains 
Waugh’s masterpiece; a crotchety intro¬ 
duction of the worm of&th into the world’s 
mealy apple. Sword is a great, shattered 
woiic a partway Quixote, if Cervantes 

had believed ^ windmills were endrely 
windmills antNinso giants, somewhat. ■ 
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■ THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Self makes a comeback 


WILLIAM SAFIRE 


O ELF" used to be a dirty word. “The 

O wretch, concentered all in self" 
wrote Sir Walter Scott in 1805, might get 
“power and pelf’ but would wind up 
“unwept, unhonoured and unsung.” Not 
so, said Walt Whitman a half-century 
later. “I celebrate myself,” he sang in his 
“Song of Myself.” 

Since then, however, the notion oiself 
as somethi ng to be celebrated has been tak¬ 
ing a beating; Scott’s sneer at self rever¬ 
berates through the language. It is bad to 
be selfish, good to be selfless. People who 
are smug are self-satisfied, narcissists are self- 
absorbed often self-indulgent ini brag¬ 
garts are self-serving. You can find a few 
uses that reflect well on self- 1 ike self-reliant 
and self-possessed - but most praise is lav¬ 
ished on the rejection of self, as in self-sac¬ 
rifice. And selflessness is next to godliness. 

Then selfmiit a comeback. Showing 
some self-confidence, it became the name 
of a Conde Nast magazine aimed at 
women interested in their own bodies 
and minds. Its 20th-anniversary issue, 
out this month, faces some of the bad selfi 
(“self-love, self-pity, self-delusion, self¬ 
aggrandisement”) but dwells more on the 
gisoi selfi (“self-help, self-governing, self- 
made, self-respect, self-denial" and, for 
ovens, “self-cleaning”). 

Though a bit self-conscious about a 
decline in their publication’s circulation, 
Sefs editors gutsily reprint a Mike 
Twohy cartoon showing a timid fellow 
writing in his diary, “Dear Diary, Sorry 
to bother you again,” captioned “Ixiw 
Self-Esteem.” In that regard, what to do 
about myselfi 

This reflexive pronoun requires reflec¬ 
tion. Reflexive means “turn^ back on 
itself,” and a reflexive pronoun turns the 
action back on its subject: “I (pronoun as 
subject) perjured (verb) (reflexive 
pronoun pointing back to the subject T).” 

The correct use of self or selva 
attached to my,your, him, her, them or our 
is to turn the action back on the other 
pronoun in the sentence. The subject and 
the object are the same thing. But too 
many writers are using mystgvn an orgy 
of false modesty, fearing to make the 
squeakily assertive sound of the fi($t-per- 


son singular accusative and dative me. 

President Jimmy Carter did it in his 
farewell address (a speech he concluded 
with the word farewell, which is the prop¬ 
er way to end a farewell address). He said, 
“I v'ill work hard to make sure that the 
transition from myself to the next presi¬ 
dent is a good one.”, 

When I popped him on this, E. Ward 
Gilman, editor of Merriam-Webster’s 
Dictionary of English Usage - “Dr. 
Roundhcels” himself - cited the use of 
myself instead of me by grammar-con¬ 
scious authors from Dr. Samuel Johnson 
to E.B. White. He even found the abom¬ 
ination in a sentence - “No longer were 
Price, Buchanan and myself part of the 
innermost circle” - written in 1974 by 
me, and in no way “written by myself.” 
Even Homer noodled. 

Myself being used incorrectly in 
place of the first-person singular nomi¬ 
native. (I’m too shy to write I.) The new 
Uriah Heeps, wallowing in phony humil¬ 
ity, eschew the use of /. Sometimes, 
blushing shyly and digging a toe in the 
dirt, they substitute truly. 

A generation ago, I was astounded 
when my predecessor as a conservative 
New York Times columnist, Arthur 
Krock, titled his memoirs about growing 
up in the IS^Qs Myself When Young. Not 
until I plunged into the philological 
scholarship required for this article did I 
discover that he bottomed the title on 
Edward FitzGerald’s translation of a qua¬ 
train in the “Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam” (ruba’t means “quatrain”; 
rubaiyat is the plural): “Myself when 
young did eagerly frequent...” 

If you hate to begin a sentence with 
myself, as in “Myself, I could not care less,” 
try as for meotfor my part. A reflexive pro¬ 
noun is fine, however, as an emphasiser. 

1 used one a moment ago, as “Dr. 
Roundheelsabove. 

Americans use to underscore a 
pronoun as often as the British use the 
superfluous indeed, which means “you bet; 
hear, hear,” and die emphatically reflexive 
“If I do s^so n^ip Let us not become 
theA^e^enerarion. Ifyou want to show 
submission, sew a latge sign on the seat of 
your pants that reads, “IGck me.” Avoid 
“Kick The htter lacks 
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I DEBATE 


Auschwitz, Pokhran and beyond 

The claim of the amorolity of science is a clever way of escoping responsibility for the horrors 
that have sprung or can spring from science. 


AMULYA K.N. REDDY 


A WORLD energy assessment meet¬ 
ing in Cracow, Poland, in September 
1999 brought me to within 50 km and 
an hour’s bus ride from Auschwitz and 
Birkenau, where the concentration 
camps are now preserved as museums. I 
decided to go with my energy analysis co¬ 
authors on a half-day visit to the camps. 
Brought from all over Nazi-occupied 
Europe during the Second World War, 
about 1.5 million innocent victims, over¬ 
whelmingly Jews, went either directly to 
the gas chambers and the crematoria at 
Auschwitz and Birkenau, or indirectly via 
the camps where they were held prison¬ 
ers until they were too weak to laboui. 

The tour of the camps left me with a 
completely unexpected feeling. The scale 
of human extermination was so enor¬ 
mous that I had to remind myself - par¬ 
ticularly because the camps have been 
unpopulated since 1944 - that there used 
to be human beings there. Human 
belongings - toothbrushes, shoes and 
suitcases - were piled from floor to ceil¬ 
ing in huge rooms, a separate room for 
each item, bur the aggregate was more 
reminiscent of factory inputs. Even the 
human hair that filled a room looked like 
raw material for an industry - in the case 
of Auschwitz, the manufacture of tailor’s 
lining cloth. 

If Auschwitz was unbelievable, 
Birkenau, 3 km away, beggared the imag¬ 
ination. Birkenau was spread over 175 
hectares with 300 buildings, each capa¬ 
ble of housing 1,000 inmates. As my 
friend Bob Will iams pointed out, it was 
a scale-up from the pilot plant demo at 
Auschwitz with a peak of20.000 prison¬ 
ers to full-scale commercialisation of 
mass-murder technology at Birkenau 
with 100,000 prisoners in August 1944. 
The powerful impression that persisted 
was of detailed engineering resulting in 
the immense technological complex 
created... for the purpose of killing 
human beings” {^uschwia - How many 
perished, page 11, Ved Vashem St^«, 


volume xxi, Jerusalem, 1991). The metic¬ 
ulous organisation and rigorous manage¬ 
ment were characteristic of 
mega-industries, “gigantic and horrific 
factories of death”. The main gate of 
Auschwitz displayed the inscription 
Arheit macht frei (“Work brings free¬ 
dom”). Perhaps a more apt announce¬ 
ment would have been “Technology 
completely decoupled from values ”. Also, 
one could nor help reflecting on the frailty 
of the social institutions that sanctioned 
these horrors and the failure of legal safe¬ 
guards to prevent them. 

As the scale of killing increases, the 
technology often (but not always) 
becomes more and more sophisticated - 
from knives to guns to machine guns to 
bombs to gas chambers and crematoria to 
atomic bombs. Also, with the scale 
increasing, not only does the distance 
from victims become greater but also the 
complexion becomes more and more 
technical. Burial is sufficient for one 
body, but for hundreds or thousands of 
bodies, one thinks in terms of “through¬ 
put", “air/fuel ratios" and “burning 
capacity”. 

In Auschwitz, it is obvious that noth¬ 
ing happened spontaneously. Everything 
was designed and planned. One of 
Germany’s top chemical industries, IG 
Farben, produced the poison Cyclon B 
for exterminating people in the gas cham¬ 
bers. Careful experiments were done to 
determine the time it would take for a 
person to be poisoned. An engineering 
firm designed the crematoria furnaces to 
process 350 bodies a day in Auschwitz I. 
So, there must have been engineers pre¬ 
occupied with the technical problems. 
Perhaps, like Oppenheimer talking about 
the atomic bomb, some even thought that 
the problem was “technically sweet”. Or, 
like the Department of Atomic Energy 
scientist at the Bangalore Kaiga debate in 
1989 who said: “Hiroshima provided us 
with a fortunate opportunity to study 
radiation eflFects”!) 

Once the problem was defined as 
eliminating hundreds and thousands of 
people a day, the Auschwitz solution was 


inevitable. But, who defined the problem 
and promulgated the order? By and large, 
it IS political decision-makers who define 
the problem. There was a conference at 
Wan nsec, a suburb of Berlin, on January 
20, 1942, at which the Nazi leadership 
decided in less than two hours before 
lunch on the “final solution” - to exter¬ 
minate the Jews. Ethnic superiority, 
racial/religious hatreds and fundamentd- 
ist views arc well-known bases for deci¬ 
sions with far-reaching destructive 
impact on human beings. 

\ Y /H Y was this definition of the prob- 
W lem so widely accepted? There 
could be several reasons. There was the 
silencing of the informed and articulate 
dissidents who became the first inputs to 
the camps. The media were not allowed 
to reveal the truth. As a result, many cit¬ 
izens genuinely claimed ignorance as an 
excuse. The most serious problem is the 
plea of duty and the obligation to carry 
out orders. Recall the movie Judgmental 
Nuremberg with Spencer Tracy as the 
judge trying the Nazi judges for having 
furtheied the extermination of Jews. 
These judges defended themselves by 
submitting that they were just carrying 
out orders. The judgment at Nuremberg 
was that a human being has to take full 
responsibility for the consequences of 
his/her actions and that the excuse of 
obeying orders is inadmissible. 

Apart from the above fiictors that 
operate in the case of officials and tech¬ 
nical personnel, there is the additional 
device of raking a top-down macro view 
(for instance, national security, geopolit¬ 
ical compulsions and so on). In such a 
macro view, numbers and statistics dis¬ 
place human bein^. New proxy words 
dominate the discussions - “burning 
capacity” replaces “the number of corpses 
burnt”, “kilotonnes yield” replaces “Idlo- 
deaths”, and so on. 

Functionaries, however, cannot 
avoid contact with the prisoners and vic¬ 
tims in order to keep the system going. 
What is overwhelming in Auschwitz and 
Birkenau (as my fi-iend Thomas 
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Johansiion also noted) is the unbelievable 
cold-bloodedness of the operation. It 
appears that the guards treated the 
inmates inhumanly because they believed 
that the victims were sub-human and 
“things" rather than people. Once this 
belief is propagated and accepted, any¬ 
thing goes - as in the growing number of 
examples of ethnic cleansing and geno¬ 
cide (native Americans, Partition, 
Rwanda, Bosnia, Kosovo, and East 
Timor). 

The tour of Auschwitz ends at the gas 
chamber and the crematorium. But just 
before that, near the main gate, is the gal¬ 
lows where Rudolf Hess, the bestial camp 
commander, was hanged after a trial. 

Just when I felt that this was fair ret¬ 
ribution, a doubt arose: are only the van¬ 
quished tried as war criminals, while the 
victors go scot-free? 

Reeling under the impact of what we 
had seen, I began to wonder how the 
development of the atomic bombs at Los 
Alamos, the test at Alamogordo and the 
bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki dif¬ 
fered from the Nazi concentration camps. 
Of course the Allies in the Second World 
War were nor driven by the racism of the 
Nazis, and they were not pursuing a final 
solution of extermination of any panicu- 
lar religious group. But with regard to the 
scale of killing, the recruitment of capa¬ 
ble tninds, the harnessing of science and 
tal^ology (some people perhaps hoping 

the weapons would never be used and 
ottets even opposing the use of the 
wi;|i^ns after ^ey were developed), the 
extent of organisadon, the resort to effec¬ 


tive management, and the choice of tar¬ 
gets to maximise the annihilation of 
Japanese civilians, the Manhattan project 
was like the concentration camps, in fact, 
even more horrendous in its impact. 

B ut. for me it was not merely the stan¬ 
dard school question “Compare and 
contrast X and Y". I was leaving the same 
evening for India and I was agonising over 
what all this meant for India. Over the 
past year and a half, the country had wit¬ 
nessed the scientist-politician nexus 
underlying the nuclear tests at Pokhran, 
the use of security arguments to advance 
party agendas, the jingoism of the scien¬ 
tists, the virtual absence of dissent, the 
silence of its media with a few notable 
exceptions and the obfuscation of reality. 
After an initial silence on the subject (as 
if it never happened), the journal Current 
Science publicised the ofFicial/govern- 
ment version of the “kilotonnes yield” of 
the test bombs but rejected/suppressed 
M.V. Ramana’s estimates of the hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of innocent non-com- 
baunts who would be killed if even a 
primitive atomic bomb were exploded on 
Mumbai or Karachi. 

Other questions botheted me. Are 
the institutions on the Indian sub-conti¬ 
nent necessarily more robust and moral 
than those in the Germany of the 1930s 
and 1940s? Are Indian politicians and 
panics less prone to exploiting religious 
animosities? Are Indian scientists and 
engineers less eager to get political sup- 
pon for their next ego trip or power play 
(for instance, neutron bombs because 


I they kill but do not destroy). 

§ Once the nuclear-tipped mis- 
zsiles are deployed, are there 
i guarantees against “some crazy 
§ guy doing some crazy thing”? 
Arc we sure that Pokhran will' 
not lead as inevitably to Lahore 
and/or Chagai to Mumbai as 
Alamogordo led to 
Hiroshima? 

The claim of the amorali- 
ty of science is a clever way of 
escaping responsibility for the 
horrors that have sprung or can 
spring from science. For exam¬ 
ple, the well-known statement 
of a missile developer that he is 
“only an engineer” and that his 
“missile can also be used for 
delivering flowers”. The rela¬ 
tionship between the scientist 
(the subject) and the object of 
scientific study must be such 
that initial separation (and dis¬ 
tance) ends in subsequent unification 
(and embrace). The suppression of emo¬ 
tion during analysis must give way to 
emotion i^er analysis. The functioning 
of scientists as individuals, groups and 
institutions must be constrained and lim¬ 
ited by moral strictures and taboos. 
Otherwise, the isolation of the subject 
from the object, the removal or absence 
of emotions and feelings, and the per¬ 
ception of people as “things”, all lead 
inevitably to science becoming the instru¬ 
ment of violence, oppression and evil. 
Science, therefore, is not neutral, but it 
can be - and must be - encoded with life- 
affirming values, as Shiv Viswanathan 
demands. The link between science and 
morality must be re-established. 

A crucial safeguard is to insist that, 
quite apart from the top-down macro 
view or security, yields, kill-ratios and 
so on, there must be a bottom-up micro 
view based on human beings. We must 
see beyond the numbers and the statis¬ 
tics, we must see children and parents 
and grandparents, lovers and married 
couples, siblings, friends and comrades. 
We must never forget the Gandhi talis- 
man:“Recali the fiice of the poorest and 
most helpless person... and ask yourself 
if the step you contemplate is going to 
be of any use to him. Will he be able to 
gain anything jfrom it? WUl it restore to 
him control oyj^r his life and destiny?” 

AmufyafCM. Jteddjf retired SI a Pnfitsaraf the 
Iiulisn Imtimu tfScimci, BsnffUere, He is 
current fresUltBtifthe IntemstionslEnerff 
lnUstive, 
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I SOCtAL ISSUES 


Foeticide unlimited 

b 

The campaign against sex*selective abortions based on pre-natal sex determination procedures gains 
momentum in Tamil Nadu with the State Government making concrete moves to enforce the law. 


ASHA KRISHNAKUMAR 


E fforts to end the practice of sex- 
seleaive abonions and to check the 
decline in the sex ratio in Tamil Nadu got 
a shot in the arm with the State 
Government taking steps in recent 
months to implement seriously the Pre- 
Natal Dii^nostics (Regulation and 
Prevention of Misuse) Act. The 
Government, which had gazetted the Act 
and framed the rules in 1996, has decid¬ 
ed to act in the face of pressure from cer¬ 
tain non-governmental organisations and 
media coverage of the issue. 

Though female foeticide is apparent¬ 
ly practised throughout Tamil Nadu, 
there is reason to believe that it is con¬ 
centrated in Madurai, Salem and 
Dharmapuri districts, as indicated bj^ the 
low and rapidly declining juvenile (0-6 
age group) sex ratio in these districts. In 
Tamil Nadu as a whole the ratio declined 
from 995 (girls per 1,000 boys) in 1961 


to 948 in 1991. In Madurai district alone 
it fell from 988 to 918, in Dharmapuri 
from 99.5 (in 1971) to 905, and in Sdem 
from 990 to 849. The figure for Salem is 
one of the lowest in the country. 

Amniocentesis, the sampling of the 
amniotic fluid during pregnancy by the 
insertion of a hollow needle into the 
uterus, which can also serve as a sex-deter¬ 
mination test, began to be performed in 
the 1970s in Delhi essentially in order to 
determine the sex of a foetus before opt¬ 
ing for abortion on the basis of the deter¬ 
mination. Later it spread to other parts of 
the country. With public outrage mount¬ 
ing against sex-selective abortions, the 
Centre in 1994 legislated the Pre-Natal 
Diagnostics (Regulation and Prevention 
of Misuse) Act. 

Under the Act, pre-natal diagnostic 
centres set up for the express purpose of 
detecting any foetal abnormalities need to 
register diemselves with the Appropriate 
Authority. The Aa also forbids sex-deter¬ 
mination perse. Chapter II, Section 3 of 


the Act states: “No medical practitioner... 
shall conduct... any pre-natal diagnostic 
techniques at a place other than a place 
registered under this Act.” Fuller, 
Chapter III, Section 6(b) states: “No per¬ 
son shall conduct... any pre-natal diag¬ 
nostic techniques... for die purpose of 
determining the sex of the foetus.” And, 
Section 5(2) of the same chapter states: 
“No person conducting pre-natal diag¬ 
nostic procedures shall communicate... 
the sex of the foetus by words, signs or in 
any other manner.” Non-compliance 
with or breach of these provisions is pun¬ 
ishable by imprisonment up to three years 
and a fine of up to Rs. 10,000. 

But the Government’s failure to 
implement the Act effectively has by all 
accounts led to sex-selective abortions on 
a fairly large scale. For instance, in some 
villages in Madurai district sex-determi¬ 
nation tests continue to be performed 
with impunity, with the aid of ultrasound 
scanning (which costs Rs. 150), followed 
by sex-specific abortions, assisted in many 
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instances by doctors and para¬ 
medics, sometimes at great risk to 
the woman’s life (Frontline, . 

December 18, 1998). ’] his siiua- ' 

tion also raises serious questions 
of medical ethics. 

The Campaign Against Sex- 
Selectivc Abortions ((’ASSA) - a 
movement oi non govtinmental 
and women’s organisarions, 
human rights groups, lawyers, 
educationists, academicians, *' 

mediapersons and activists, led by < 

the Madurai-bascd Society for 
Integrated Rural Development - 
has been, since December 1998, 
seeking to prevail upon the 
Appropriate Authority to regulate 
the setting up and functioning of 
scan centres. Until recently none 
of them was registered as mandated by the 
Act. 

With the pressure mounting, the 
l ainil Nadu Assembly debated in Apiil 
1999 the issue of female foeticide and the 
need to enforce the legal provisions that 
require scan centres to register themselves 
and forbid them from revealing the sex ol 
the foetus. The State Government then 
advcitised in some newspapers asking ail 
scan centres to register themselves with 
the Appropriate Authority. 

By September 1999, the Appropriate 
Authority had issued 545 applications, of 
which 250 were submitted for registra¬ 
tion. While this is a good stan, the 
response from the very districts with a 
concentration of such centres has been 
poor - only two centres from 
Dharmapuri and 18 from Madurai dis¬ 
trict had sought registration until 
October 1. 

At a meeting in Chennai in 
September, CASSA got representatives 
from the Indian Medical Association, the 
law enforcement machinery, government 
officials and the Appropriate Authority to 
discuss the implementation of the 1996 
Act. Dr. Captain N. Ramasubbu, 
Director of Medical and Rural Health 
Services, who is the Appropriate 
Authority to implement the Act in 'Tamil 
Nadu, announced that the district 
authorities would be asked to prepare a 
list of scan centres. Notices would be 
issued to those which are not registered. 

While moving to get the scan centres 
(d register themselves with the 
Apfiopriate Authority is a step in the 
rigwdireaion and the least the govem- 
mdM^ould do, it would not ensure by 
itsenphit the centres do not reveal the sex 
ofaro etus, aiding the contmuadon of the 


Cleariy, govemmant schemes 
have net made much 
headway In pretecting the girl 
child. Werse, there Is new 
evidence that with the 
Intreductlen ef the new 
diagnestic technique the 
preblem ef female 
Infanticide Is giving way te that 
of female foeticide. According 
to media and academic reports, 
female foeticide Is on the 
rise In Tamil Nadu. 


pernicious practice. According to Joint 
Director (Medical Termination of 
Pregnancy) Dr. N. Bakthi Devi, who was 
put in charge of monitoring the imple¬ 
mentation of the Act after the Campaign 
Committee met in September, “surprise 
checks will be conducted at the scan cen¬ 
tres to find out if they are violating the 
Act’’. But, as pointed out by Dr. Vasanti 
Devi, former Vice-Chancellor of 
Manonmaniam Sundaranar University, 
medical ethics lies at the root of the imple¬ 
mentation of the Act. The Indian Medical 
Association acknowledges that some doc¬ 
tors arc indeed committing foeticide and 
has condemned the practice. It has writ¬ 
ten to all its branches asking them to 
appeal to doctors to comply with the law. 

A ccording to Dr. Ramasubbu, 
Tamil Nadu is relatively better off in 
terms of the declining sex ratio when com¬ 
pared to States such as Bihar. This is large¬ 
ly because of the various State 
Government schemes to protect girl chil¬ 
dren from ftimilies that arc below the 
poverty line. One of the important pro¬ 
grammes, according to him, is the ‘Girl 
Child Protection Scheme’. But this 
scheme is ill-conceived as is clear from the 
eligibility criteria, which stipulate, among 
other things, that one of the parents of the 
child concerned should have undergone 
sterilisation; that the (iunily should have 
only one or two daughters and no sons; 
and that the beneftciaiy child should be 
less than three at the time of enrolment 
in the scheme. 

Under the scheme, Rs.2,500 was to 
be invested in a fixed deposit in the name 
of the girl child, who would be given some 
money periodically for studies and at the 
end of 20 years Rs.10,000. Between 


• November 1992 and March 
1997, 2,503 children were 
enrolled under the scheme in 
Madurai district. But the scheme 
was not implemented and was 
finally revised in April 1997. 
Under the revised scheme, if a 
ftunily has one girl child, Rs.3,000 
would be invested in her name, 
and if there are two girl children, 
Rs. 1,500 each would be invested. 
Under this scheme, 1,226 chil- 
g dren were enrolled in Madurai dis- 
^ trict between April 1, 1997 and 
’ March 31, 1398 to receive 
Rs. 1,500 each and 11 girls to 
receive Rs.3,000 each. In all 
39,218 girls were registered in the 
State before April 1997 and 
14,161 thereafter. 

These numbers are too meagre to make 
any significant change in the situation. 
Even according to the 1991 Census, there 
were 20 lakh female children in the 0-4 s^e 
group in rural Tamil Nadu. Assuming that 
40 per cent of them are below the poverty 
line (this is according to 1983 figures and 
is unlikely to be different today), the num¬ 
ber of poor female children in rural house¬ 
holds in Tamil Nadu would be around 
eight lakhs. To this every year 1.5 lakh 
female infants get added in poor rural 
households. The government would have 
to set aside Rs.22.5 crores every year just 
to cover the new additions, and some 
Rs. 120 crores for the backlog of eight lakh 
poor female children. 

However, the government set aside 
only Rs.4.05 crores for this scheme in 
1996-97, and added another Rs.4 crores 
later. For 1998-99, Rs.2.25 crores was 
allocated. 

Clearly, government schemes have 
not made much headway in protecting 
the girl child. Worse, there is now evi¬ 
dence that with the introduction of the 
new diagnostic technique the problem of 
female infanticide is giving way to that of 
female foeticide. According to media and 
academic reports, female Foeticide is on 
the rise in Tamil Nadu. 

CASSA sees an urgent need to pres¬ 
sure the Appropriate Authority to imple¬ 
ment the Pre-Natal Diagnostic Act 
focussing on the aspect of medical ethics 
that lies at the core of compliance with 
the Aa. But in the long run, as Vasanti 
Devi says, unless^the larger issues which 
perpetuate the discrimination against 
women are addressed, attempts to attest 
the declining sex tatio would be fiidle as 
it would amount to dealing with the 
symptoms rather than the diwase. ■ 


I NOBEL PRIZES '99 


For excellence in science 

On the men from the sciences who hove won this year's Nobel prizes and their work. 


R. RAMACHANDRAN 

CHEMISTRY 

C hemical reactions, say between 
molecules A and B to form C. rough¬ 
ly proceed like this. When A and B come 
sufficiently close together, they begin to 
interact. As they move even closer, other 
molecular species, which arc neither A 
nor B, are formed. One of these transi¬ 
tory species represents the stage at which 
the reaction can proceed irreversibly to 
, lesult in the creation of a new, stable mol- 
A.'cule, C. This stage is technically called 
the transition state. The converse process 
takes place when C gets sufficiently ener¬ 
gised. It passes through the transition 
state to form molecules A and B. If one 
can determine how molecular motions 
change during the critical transition 
phase, one can understand how n^ 
chemical bonds form and how old ones 
break. This, in turn, can help one under¬ 
stand why some chemical reactions occur 
and not others, and help design new 
drugs or molecular-electronic devices, 
optimise industrial processes and even 
understand the delicate mechanisms of 
life processes. 

In practice, however, observation of 
the transition state in real time and wit¬ 
nessing the “birth of the molecules” had 
proved veiy difficult for the simple rea¬ 
son that reactions occur extremely fast, 
over time scales of less than a millionth 
millionth of a second (lO '^s), or one 
picosecond (ps). Heavy molecules or 
atoms typically emerge from chemical 
reactions at velocities of about one km/s. 
If molecules A and B are close enough to 
be in a transidon sute, the distance 
between them must be of the order of a 
chemical bond, about 0.1 njuiometrc 
(10‘’®m). The ratio of the distance to the 
velocity gives the dme spent in a transi¬ 
tion state— I0->Js, or 100 femtosecond 
/fs), one h being 10*‘^s, which is to a sec- 
) ond what a second is to 32 million years, 
for the simplest of all chemical reacdons, 
involving ^e hydrogen molecule, the 
transition state is very short-lived, about 
10 & lltus die dme scales for transidon 


states are in the 10 '“ ft range. 

' i 'HIS year’s Nobel Prize in Chemistry 
A has been awarded to Professor 
Ahmed H. Zewail, a Linus Pauling Chair 
Professor of Chemistry at the California 
Institute of Technology (Caltech), 
United States, “for his studies of transi¬ 
tion states of chemical reactions by fem- 
loiccond spectroscopy”, as the Nobel 
citation noted. Using molecular beams 
and ultra-last laser flashes, Zewail devel¬ 
oped the techniques and the methodolo¬ 
gy for observing atoms and molecules in 
“slow motion” during a chemical reac¬ 
tion. His pioneering investigations on 
some key chemical reactions and their 
time scales have led to a revolution in 
chemistry with consequences in other 
fields such as biology and molecular elec¬ 
tronics. Interestingly, Zewail is also a 
Professor of Physics at Caltech. 

“The existence of shon-lived transi¬ 
tion state in any chemical reaction is an 



Ahmed H. Zewell, winner of the 
Nobel Prize for Chemletry. He 
demonetrated that a ra|M later 
technique can ofaeerve the motion of 
atoma In a molecule at they occur 
during a chemical reaction. 


axiom in the teaching of chemistry. The 
structure, shape or lifetime of this state 
were always in the realm of speculation. 
Zewail’s work has virtually put an end to 
the need for speculation about these 
short-lived species. Now they can be 
directly observed and distinguished from 
the reactants and products. In short, by 
filling the gap, he has put an end to the 
story of how and why chemical reactions 
occur,” said Prof. N. Periasamy of the 
Tata Institute of Fundamental Research 
(TIFR), Mumbai. 

The new field that this has opened up 
is called femtochemistry, a term coined 
by Prof. Richard Bernstein, a colleague of 
Zewail. “Femtochemistry,” observes 
Prof. Brengt Norden of the Nobel 
Committee, “has fiindamentally changed 
our view of chemical reactions. From a 
phenomenon described in vague 
metaphors such as ‘activation’ and ‘tran¬ 
sition state’ we can sec the actual move¬ 
ment of individual atoms; we can speak 
of their motion in time just as we imag¬ 
ine them; they are no longer invisible.’’^ 

Chemical reactions ranging from the 
rusting of iron to the explosion of dyna¬ 
mite proceed with varying velocities. 
However, what is common to all is that 
the reactivity increases with temperature, 
when molecular motions become more 
rapid. That is, molecules need to be acti¬ 
vated or kicked over a barrier if they are 
to react faster. This barrier is determined 
by the forces that hold atoms together in 
the molecule (chemical bonds) and if the 
“temperature kick” is not enough for the 
molecule to overcome the barrier, they 
simply collide and scatter off. The tem¬ 
perature dependence of reactivity was 
quantified by Swedish chemist Svante 
Arrhenius in 1889. While Arrhenius’ for¬ 
mula does give a handle on chemical 
dynamics at the macroscopic level, a 
detailed quantum-theoretic picture at the 
microscopic level - the path of the mol¬ 
ecule over the barrier and what the mol¬ 
ecule actually looks like at the top of the 
barrier (the transition state) - was absent. 

In the l%0s, the development of 
new techniques involving molecular 
beams - which allowed the isolation of 
reactions in vacuum - enabled the obser- 
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vation of proccssci at time scales, or time 
resolution, of about a thousandth of a sec¬ 
ond. This was good enough to study 
chemical intermediates but was too long 
for transition states of a few femtosec¬ 
onds. In the late 1970s, /.ewail and his 
associates used a combination of laser 
techniques and molecular beams to 
achieve time resolution of tens of picosec¬ 
onds, which by 1984 was improved to 
three picoseconds Although this allowed 
a direct measurement of the rate of reac¬ 
tion of a molecule as it changed from one 
quantum mechanical state to another, 
this was still far away from the femtosec¬ 
ond lime scale of transition state dynam¬ 
ics. 

In any kind of photography to study 
continuous motion, one needs snapshots 
of sufHcient resolution to capture distinct 
events so that a fast motion can be slowed 
down to the desired extent for the eyes to 
see. In femtosecond photography, the 
definition of the frame should be less than 
10 m, distances over which chemical 
reactions occur and, because the speed of 
molecular motion is typically 1 km/s, the 
“shutter”’ resolution must be better than 
100 fs. Therefore, to record, for example, 
the characteristic spectra of transition 
states, the signatures of the underlying 
quantum mechanical processes, a “mole¬ 
cular camera” with such a time resolu¬ 
tion, or “shutter speed”, was necessary. 

Ashutter speed of a few femtoseconds 
is impossible if one uses mechanical or 
electrical devices. To build a femtosecond 
camera, Zewail and his colleagues com¬ 
bined the technique of molecular beams 
with the technology of tunable ultrashort 
laser pulses with femtosecond resolution. 
Since no chemical reaction occurs faster 
than this scale, Zcwail's techniques are 
sufficient to understand fully the detailed 
dynamics of chemical reactions. 

'T“'HE conceptual idea behind the fcm- 
.1 tosecond experiments of Zewail is 
rather simple but ingenious. First, a laser 
flash, called the pump pulse, hits a mol¬ 
ecule in isolation and in vacuum (in the 
molecular beam apparatus). This initiates 
the reaction and at the same time sets the 
experimental clock at zero. A second 
(weaker) pulse at a chosen wavelength, 
called the probe pulse, arrives several fem¬ 
toseconds later and records the snapshot 
of th^ action. When the probe pulw hits 
the BBotecule, it does not produce an 
iim',11, unlike in a conventional camera, 
liwul, the molecule interacts with the 
and then emits a spectrum of iig^t. 
NMn the given wavelength of the probe 


pulse, the free molecules A, B and C and 
the transition state produce different 
characteristic spectra. Using information 
from the spectral signals combined with 
the time elapsed between the pump pulse 
and the probe pulse, reactions and their 
“images” can be reconstructed in real 
time. 

Zewail’s studies on light-induced 
coherent conversion of a molecule from 
one structure to another have given 
insights into the high efficiency of eye 
vision. Another crucial application of 
femtochemistty is in biology where it 
proves the efficient energy conversion in 
chlorophyll molecules. 

Femtosecond studies based on 
Zewail’s concept arc now performed in 
various related fields, not only by using 
molecular beams but by studying process¬ 
es involving catalysts, in liquids and sol¬ 
vents (to understand the mechanism of 
dissolving, for example) and in polymers 
(to develop new materials for electronic 
applications, for example). 

In the early 1980s, when Zewail had 
just begun his investigations using mole¬ 
cular beams, TIFR scientists also began 
research in the area. But the advances in 
laser technology, according to Prof. 
Periasamy, left them behind. 

Interestingly, in 1986, the TIFR had 
invited Egyptian born Zewail to partici¬ 
pate in a workshop on Fast Chemical 
Processes organised by the institute. 
Zewail declined the invitation saying that 
he was busy with his experiments. Those 
were the very experiments that have 
brought him the coveted prize now. 

PHYSIOIOGY/MEPICINE 

A bout 100,000 billion ceils make 
up the body of an adult human being. 
Each cell is made up of several compart¬ 
ments, called organelles, which cariy out 
specific specialised tasks. Each or^elle 
is surrounded by a membrane. The cell 
nucleus contains the genetic material 
DNA (deoxyribonucleic acid) in the form 
of chromosomes and thus governs all the 
functions of a cell. The mitochondria 
occur in the cytoplasm (which surrounds 
the nucleus), ana they are the site of the 
reactions that produce the key enzymes 
required for cell function. In that sense, 
they are the respiratoty centres produc¬ 
ing the enei^ required by the cell. 
Within the cytoplasm is a system of mem¬ 
branes that constitutes the endoplasmic 
reticulum, which, together with ribo¬ 
somes that exist on its outside, is respon¬ 


sible for the synthesis of proteins. 

Every cell contains about one billion 
protein molecules, which are the build¬ 
ing blocks of living systems. Canilage, 
skin, hair, nails and eyeballs are all made 
of the same basic substance. In addition, 
the molecular machines that perform, or 
catalyse, the building, tearing down and 
maintenance work that keeps organisms 
functioning are made of protein. The 
proteins within the cell are constantly 
degraded and re-synthesised. Proteins are 
made up of amino acids and these range 
from 50 to several thousands in number, 
forming long, folded thains. 

However, it remained a puzzle for 
long how large proteins could traverse the 
tightly sealed lipid-containing mem¬ 
branes that surround the organelles. It 
was also unknown how newly made pro¬ 
teins were directed to their specific loca¬ 
tions in the cell. For solving both these 
puzzles in the 1970s, through the dis¬ 
covery that “proteins have intrinsic sig¬ 
nals that govern their transport and 
localisation in the cell”. Prof. Gunter 
Blobel of the Rockefeller Institute, New 
York, has been awarded this year’s Nobel 
Prize in physiology/medicine. 

Blobel began investigations into these 
problems soon after he joined the well- 
known cell biology laboratory of Prof. 
George Palade at the Rockefeller Institute 
in 1967. Blobel’s work was built on die 
work of Palade and his team, which had 
studied the structure of a cell and the prin¬ 
ciples of the transportation of newly syn¬ 
thesised proteins out of a cell. This work 
had earned Palade the Nobel Prize in 1974. 

In 1971, Blobel postulated that syn¬ 
thesised proteins have an intrinsic signal 
that is essential to direct them to and across 
the membranes of the endoplasmic retic¬ 
ulum. In 1975, through elegant biochem¬ 
ical experiments, he established the various 
steps involved. The s^nal, Blobel showed, 
is essendally a pepdde - a specific sequence 
of amino acids that forms an integi^ part 
of the protein. He recognised the impr- 
tance of this signal in enabling the protein 
to becorreedy processed fortransprtadon 
to its destination. He also suggested that 
transprt across the membrane of the 
endoplasmic reticulum occurs through a 
channel. Over the next two deca^, 
Blobel and his co-workers charaaerised 
the step-by-step molecular mechanisms 
underlying th«e processes. The most sig¬ 
nificant outcome of the work is diat the 
“signal hypothesis” is universal and these 
processes are the same in yeast, plant and 
animal cells. 

In cdlaboiadon with other research 




Dr. Qurrtsr Blobel of the Rockofeller Imtttuto In hit laboratory 
In New York City. 


groups, Blobel soon showed 
chat similar intrinsic signals 
directed proteins to other 
intracellular organelles. On 
(he basis of this he was able 
formulate in 1980 gener- 
J principles for the sorting 
,ind targeting of proteins to 
particular cell compart¬ 
ments. The protein struc¬ 
ture contains the 
information needed to spec¬ 
ify its localisation in the cell 
in the form of specific 
amino acid sequences. 

These ‘topogenic sig¬ 
nals’, as they are termed, are 
present either as a “short 
tail” at one end or are locat¬ 
ed sometimes within the 
protein. They determine 
whether a protein is meant to pass 
through the membrane into a particular 
organelle or become integrated into the 
^ membrane or be exported out of the cell. 
A range of signals that direct proteins to 
different parts of the cell have now been 
identified, proving Blobel’s “signal 
hypothesis”, 

“In effect the cellular machinery is 
like an enormously complex airline bag¬ 
gage handling system. The baggage mgs 
ate little sequences of amino acids with¬ 
in the protein sequence,” Prof. P. 
Balaram of the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore, said. “The idea that 
amino acid sequences encode not only 
the information necessary for folding and 
function but also for determining the spa¬ 
tial location of a protein in cells and 
organelles is indeed a major conceptual 
advance,” according to him. 

“Blobel’s work has had a major influ¬ 
ence on modern cell biology. Protein traf¬ 
ficking is an area that is directly derived 
from Blobel’s early work. His work has 
also allowed definition of the details of 
the biochemical mechanisms involved in 
the precisely controlled processes of pro¬ 
tein transport in biology in general,” 
Balaram pointed out. 

T he knowledge of topogenic signals 
has greatly increased the scientific 
community’s understanding of many 
medically important mechanisms such as 
the production of antibodies in the 
human inunune system. If the sorting sig¬ 
nal in a protein is altered, the protein will 
obviously reach the wrong destination. 
This could be the underlying mechanism 
in several genetic disorders. One example 
is primary hyperoxaluria, which causes 


the formation of kidney stones at an early 
age. In some forms of familial hypercho¬ 
lesterolemia, it is known that deficient 
protein transport signals lead to high cho¬ 
lesterol levels in blood. Other genetic dis- 
ea.ses, such as cystic fibrosis, are also 
caused by similar fiictors. 

With the imminent mapping of the 
human genome, deduction of the struc¬ 
ture and topogenic signals of various pro¬ 
teins will become possible. The 
knowledge will increase scientists’ under¬ 
standing of processes that lead to diseases 
and can be used to des’clop new treat¬ 
ments. 

Increased knowledge about protein 
transport mechanisms will also be useful 
in designing new drugs that are targeted 
at a specific defect in the cell. The find¬ 
ing is important from the perspective of 
future cell and gene therapy. 


physics 

P HYSICS at the sub-nuclear level, par¬ 
ticle physics as it is called, is described 
in terms of the basic constituents of mat¬ 
ter and forces of interaction among them. 
The forces that are at work are electro¬ 
magnetism (which causes an electric bulb 
to shine), the weak nuclear force (which 
causes radioactivity and is the source of 
the sun’s ene^), the strong nuclear force 
(which binds neutrons and protons in 
atomic nuclei) and gravitation. In the 
current understanding, the fundamental 
constituents of matter are of two kinds; 
leptons which are not affected by the 
strong nuclear force and quarks which 
experience the strong force. Leptons 


I include the fiuniliar electron 
I and quarks make up sub- 
I nuclear particles such as the 
I proton, the neutron and the 
? meson. 

In a quantum descrip¬ 
tion, the forces - barring 
gravitation which has so far 
defied a quantum descrip¬ 
tion - through which these 
constituents interact, dis¬ 
play a basic similarity. They 
are described by certain 
mediating particles: electro¬ 
magnetism is transmitted 
by the massless photon, the 
weak nuclear force by a 
triplet of massive particles 
(W'*', W and Z®) called vec¬ 
tor bosons, and the strong 
force by an octet of massless 
particles called gluons. The quantum 
description of electromagnetism, called 
quantum electrodynamics (QED), vm 
completed in the 1940s and has been ver¬ 
ified by experiments to great accuracy. 
The currently accepted mathematical 
framework which governs particle 
physics beyond electromagnetism, and 
appears to be well borne out by experi¬ 
mental measurements so far, is what has 
come to be called the Standard Model. 
The mathematical foundations for this 
theory were laid by the works of Sheldon 
Glashow, Abdus Salam, B. W. Lee and 
Steven Weinberg in the late 1960s. 
Subsequent works of Glashow, J, 
Iliopoulos and L. Maiani ensured that the 
theory reproduced correctly the known 
brsic features of weak interactions. 

But it was the workofMartinus J. G. 
Veltman and Gerardus’t Hoofr of the 
University of Utrecht in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s that enabled physically 
meaningful quantum theoretic calcula¬ 
tions to be performed using the Standard 
Model, which could be verified by exper¬ 
iments. The discovery of the top quark 
in 1995 with the correct mass as pre¬ 
dicted by the Standard Model several 
years earlier (which was possible only by 
using’t Hooft-Veltman techniques) has 
proved the validity of the Standard 
Model. This year’s Nobel Prize has been 
awarded to this teacher-student duo for 
this breakthrough work which placed the 
Standard Model on a firm mathematical 
footing. 

The most important feature of the 
Standard Model is that it provides a uni¬ 
fied description of electromagnetism and 
the weak nuclear force. That is, the two 
apparendy disparate forces of nature can 
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be described in a single mathe¬ 
matical framework. This “elec- 
troweak” unification is possible 
because of the following princi¬ 
ple: Despite their manifest dis¬ 
parities in strength and range, 
the different forces of nature 
seem to have a deep unifying 
mathematical connection, an 
underlying symmctiy, which 
remains hidden in the real 
world. The unifying principle in 
the mathematical description of 
all these forces is called the gauge 
symmetry Physicists believe 
that gauge symmetry is a funda¬ 
mental feature of physics and 
theories ba,sed on the properties 
of gauge symmetry are called gauge the¬ 
ories. It IS hoped that this underlying 
gauge symmetry will eventually lead to a 
single unifying theory of all forces, and 
the electroweak unification marks the 
first step in that direction. 

Gauge symmetry arises from the fact 
that force fields - magnetic and electric 
fields, for example - can be expressed in 
terms of certain mathematical functions 
(the gauge fields) which allow certain 
mathematical operations (the gauge 
transformations) to be performed on 
them without changing the physical val¬ 
ues of the force fields. That is, force fields 
remain invariant with respect to gauge 
transformations and the theory is said to 
be gauge invariant. In the case of elearo- 
magnetism, the allowed transformations 
are such that the order in which they are 
performed is irrelevant. Electromag¬ 
netism is referred to as an abelian gauge 
theory. But one can have more complex 
mathematical structures where the order 
of gauge transformations becomes 
important. Such a theory is referred to as 
a non-abelian gauge theory. 

Since the 1950s, there were attempts 
to describe the weak nuclear force in 
terms of a non-abelian gauge theory (also 
known as Yang-Mills theory). This cul¬ 
minated in the work of Glashow, Salam, 
Lee and Weinberg which not only pro¬ 
vided a mathematical framework for the 
weak force but also unified it with elec¬ 
tromagnetism. An important concept 
that enabled this unification was that of 
spontaneous symmetry breaking. The basic 
principle here is that while me underly- 
, theory and the equations of motion 
I i,auge invariant, the specific real world 
^tions do not respect this sym- 
v resulting in the observed dimrence 
taromagnedsm and the weak inter- 
acth>n. Crucial to the development of a 
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Prof. Qorardut't Hooft and Dr. Martinw J.Q. Veltman who 
shared the Nobel Prize for Physics. 


self-consistent quantum theory that 
would implement the idea of sponta¬ 
neous symmetry breaking was the ’t 
Hooft-Veltman work. 

The problems that confronted the 
quantum description of a (spontaneous¬ 
ly broken) non-abelian gauge theory - 
which the ’t Hooft-Veltman work 
resolved - can be understood by going 
back a few decades when QED was being 
developed. Calculations of physical 
quantities like mass and charge gave rise 
to infinite values which did not make 
sense. The problem was resolved by Shin- 
Itrio Tomonoga, Julian Schwinger and 
Richard Feynman for which they were 
awarded the Nobel Prize in 1963. The 
method developed by them is called 
renormalisatton. 

In simple terms, renormalisation is a 
prescription to “absorb” the infinities in 
the definition of physical quantities. That 
the method actually worked and gave 
physically meaningful results was demon¬ 
strated by F reeman J. Dyson who devised 
rules to carry out this procedure in a self- 
consistent manner. In modern terminol¬ 
ogy, Feynman, Schwinger, Dyson and 
Tomonoga renormalised an abelian 
gauge theory. 

When the electroweak theory was 
formulated in the late 1960s, history 
repeated itself. Calculation of physical 
quantities, like the masses of W and Z 
bosons or quantum corrections to any 
weak process, produced absurd results, 
which were more vicious than the abelian 
case. The non-abelian nature of the the¬ 
ory gave rise to twin problems; one, phys- 
ied quantities became divergent and, two 
scattering probabilities came out to be 
greater than one, violating the basic prob¬ 
abilistic interpretation of quantum 
mechanics. Many researchers at that time 
were pessimistic about the problems 


being satisfiurtorily resolved, 
■^^en Veltman came on 
I the scene, the problem was a 
major challenge to all the top 
particle physicists of the time. 
But Veltman has this knack oP, 
seeing through the maze of 
equations and he could sec that 
it could be solved,” pointed out 
Prof. S. Rai Choudhury of Delhi 
University. “The key element in 
their work is the discovery of a 
renormaiisation procedure that 
preserves gauge invariance, an 
idea thar did not occur to 
many,” he said. 

The two showed how non- 
abelian gauge theories like the 
Standard Model could make sense and 
provided a theoretic machinery for pre¬ 
cision computing of physical quantities 
in these theories. In many respects what 
’t Hooft-Veltman did is similar to what 
Dyson had done in QED 20 years earli¬ 
er. 

An important consequence of spon¬ 
taneous symmetry breaking in the elec¬ 
troweak theory is the existence of an as- 
yet-unseen particle called the Higgs 
boson. Given the precision calculations 
that are now possible a la\ Hooft and 
Veltman, physicists feel that the mass of 
Higgs is more or less fixed. Though it is 
too iheavy to be produced in the present 
accelerators, it should show up in the 
future particle fiictories such as the Large 
Hadron Collider (LHC) being built at 
CERN and due to become operational in 
2005. 

“One of the things that this Nobel i 
work has done,” Rai Choudhury said, “is 
to make experiments look for specific pre¬ 
dictions made by the Standard Model, 
one by one through precision measure¬ 
ments and validate it completely because 
there arc no uncertainties in the theory 
anymore.” 

“For elucidating the quantum struc¬ 
ture of electroweak interactions in 
physics,” said the Nobel citation for the 
Award. However, the’t Hooft-Veltman 
work has had enormous impact on the 
development of panicle physics beyond 
the Standard Model. ^Before the ’t 
Hooft-Veltman work, the richness of the 
struaure of a non-abelian gauge theory 
was not apparent - that even a non-inter- 
acting theory cqpld have such interesdng 
mathematicid propenies. Today these . 
have given rise to a isHhole new array of 
ideas in particle physics which peibaps 
would not have bnn possible othetwse,” 
said Rai Choudhury. I 




■ INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


Software for safety 

interview with Dr. Venkat Venkotasubramanian. 


When a safety alarm goes off in an oil 
refinery, control-room personnel must 
make crucial decisions in a matter of min¬ 
utes. Should the process be shut down? 
Which unit should be stopped? Should 
the other units continue to run? For how 
long? Every minute counts, for some poi¬ 
sonous, carcinogenic or inflammable 
substance that can kill people and destroy 
property could be escaping into the air. 

A case in point is the 1984 Bhopal 
gas tragedy, in which more than 3,000 
people died and thousands were affected, 
when a pesticide plant run by the Union 
Carbide Corporation accidentally 
released a toxic gas. Had the leak been 
detected before the safety alarm went off, 
the disaster could probably have been 
contained, if not averted. But is such 
detection possible? 

Yes, asserts Dr. Venkat 
Venkatasubramanian, Professor of 
Chemical Engineering, who lead's a 
research group in the Intelligent Process 
Systems Laboratoiy at Purdue 
University, United States. After working 
on the problem for 16 years, he and his 
team have come up with an online, real¬ 
time computer program that could 
quickly determine the cause of process 
abnormality and recommend appropri¬ 
ate action. Called DKit, or Diagnostic 
ToolKit, it can serve a variety of indus¬ 
tries, including chemical plants. 

While DKit works backwards from 
the symptom to the cause, another pro¬ 
gram. HAZOPExpert, also developed by 
the team, works forward, from the caus¬ 
es to the hazard and helps design safer 
plants. 

Troubled by the Bhopal trs^edy, 
Venkatasubramanian, who had just com¬ 
pleted his Ph.D in chemical engineering 
from Cornell University, U.S., decided to 
explore methods to prevent su$h industri¬ 
al accidents. After a sdnt as Research 
Associate, Artificial Intelligence, in the 
Department of Computer Science at 
Carnegie-Mellon and Columbia universi¬ 
ties, Venkatasubramanian joined Purdue 
Univenity’s Chemical Engineering 
Department. 

Venkatasubramanian has published 
more than 100 research papers, sdliich 


cover areas of process fault diagnosis and 
supervisory control, hazard and safety 
analysis, operating procedures synthesis 
and product design using knowledge- 
based systems, neural networks, genetic 
algorithms, artificial intelligence, mathe¬ 
matical programming and statistical 
approaches. 

DKit and HAZOPExpert systems 
combine Venkatasubramanian’s exper¬ 
tise in various specialities. His experience 
as a consultant to global corporations and 
institutions such as Exxon, Honeywell, 
DowElanco, Lubrizol, the United 
Nations Industrial Development 
Organisation, the United Nations 
Development Programme, the Indian 
Oil Corporation, Imperial Chemical 
Industries, American Cynamid, Amoco, 
Arthur D.Little and G.D. Searle, has 
helped him understand the needs of var¬ 
ious industries. 

Recipient of .several awards and hon¬ 
ours, Venkatasubramanian serves on the 
editorial board of the Process Safety 
Progress journal published by the 
American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers. He was recently selected by 
Industry Week magazine as “one of the 50 
stars in the U.S. whose achievements are 
shaping the future of our industrial cul¬ 
ture and America’s technology”. 

Recently in Chennai to establish links 



with academic institutions and industries 
in order to test DKit and HAZOPExpert. 
Venkatasubramanian spoke to Asha 
Krishnakumar on his research work. 
Excerpts from the interview: 

► What motivated you to work on the 
problem of industrial accidents? 

The 1984 Bhopal incident. Several 
things went wrong there. Incidents like 
that do happen when you design complex 
systems. There are risks involved and we 
try to minimise them to absolutely low 
levels. We cannot, however, eliminate 
them. The role of the plant manager is 
crucial. He is concerned about how to run 
the plant not only safely but optimally 
and economically. In this ca.se I was inter¬ 
ested in designing systems which could 
monitor chemical plants in real time, 24 
hours a day and 365 days a year, and 
rccogni.se abnormal situations. Typically, 
the alarm system in a plant goes off when 
the problem has progre,sscd to a consid¬ 
erable extent, bur just short of the danger 
level. 

The way alarms are set, it may not be 
too late before they go off. But when sev¬ 
eral things conspire to happen at the same 
time and when people do not know how 
to react, it may be too late. Most often 
there is a panic reaction to abnormal sit¬ 
uations as it is difficult to reason through 
all possibilities within a few minutes. 

I was interested in designing a system 
that could detect the problem and warn 
people of the abnormal situation much 
before the alarms went off and tell oper¬ 
ators what had gone wrong and why, and 
suggest solutions. An alarm does not tell 
you why something has gone wrong. 

The control systems in chemical 
plants do not do this. For example, if a 
system has to control a plant at a certain 
temperature, it takes periodic tempera¬ 
ture readings and compares them with 
what is required. If the reading is higher 
or lower than normal, it will open or close 
the valve appropriately. The problem is 
that the sensors that take the readi ngs may 
fail, or the valve that has to open or close 
may fail or something else mi^t fail. This 
is when you need human help. But, then, 
it may be difficult for humans to diagnose 
what went wrong and how to rectify it 
quickly. So, I was interested in designing 
the next generation control systems. 

► V(%at represents next generation control 
^sterns? 

Systems that afe capable of sophisti¬ 
cated reasoning. So, in some sense I was. 
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and still am, interested in designing com¬ 
puters that can reason like humans but 
fflu^h ^ter, covering a lor more ground. 
This is where artificial inteliigcnce comes 
in - designing systems to think and rea¬ 
son like people. With this knowledge¬ 
base we developed DKit, the first part of 
our research work, and HAZOPExpen 
systems, the second part. 

► What ts DKit> 

It is an intelligent control system that 
can help figure out what is going wrong 
in a plant and what should be done. That 
is, abnormal situation management 
(ASM) wherein you reason from symp¬ 
toms to causes. 

► What kind of research work is involved 
tn DKit^ 

We began laying the foundation for 
DKit in 1984-85, soon after the Bhopal 
incident. We looked at the different 
approaches to ASM. Reasoning back¬ 
ward was not easy. To understand ASM 
we worked on neural networks, trend 
monitoring, causal and analytical model¬ 
ling, artificial intelligence and statistical 
techniques. Each had its own strengths 
and weaknesses. No single approach 
addressed all the complexities of indus¬ 
trial disunostic problems. So, we com¬ 
bined all the five approaches m DKit. 

DKit is equipped with a moderator 
or a scheduler, which pools recommen¬ 
dations from different approaches, assess¬ 
es the strengths and weaknesses of each, 
applies conflict-resolution algorithms 
and comes to a conclusion 

If DKit docs not offer one answer, it 
narrows the possible causes of an abnor¬ 
mal situation for the plant operator’s con¬ 
sideration. 

► WhattsHAZOPExpert> 

In order to have a safe plant, it is best 
to design one to begin with. This is called 
process hazards analysis (PHA). When 
you design a new plant or take an exist¬ 
ing plant and make changes to it, retro¬ 
fitting, you analyse all the implied 
hazards. That is, you build into the sys¬ 
tem all that can possibly go wrong with 
the various parts of the plant, their caus¬ 
es, consequences and ways to protect the 
system. All these things have to be worked 
out by a detailed, systematic analysis, 
involving an enormous number of man- 
years. 

Since wie had already developed some 
techniques for going back, I figured that 
I must be able to develop techniques to 
go fi>rva{4 well using a computer. So, 
we de ig^ a whole series of systems, 
called tl'^iiliAZOPEi^rt. In PHA, the 
well*kno«n approach is hazard and oper¬ 


ability analysis, or Hazop. So we devel¬ 
oped two systems, HAZOPExpett for 
continuous process plants such as refiner¬ 
ies and Batch HazopExpert for batch pro¬ 
cessing plants such as those used by 
pharmaceutical and speciality chemicals 
companies. 

For this we developed algorithms 
using which, sitting in front of the com¬ 
puter screen and looking at every single 
unit of the process drawing, you can iden¬ 
tify thousands of things that can go wrong 
in a plant, identify the causes and conse¬ 
quences, and provide the results in a sum¬ 
marised form, as a table 

When people do PHA, they look at 
two scenarios. First, the routine func¬ 
tioning that is common to all plants. You 
ask the same kind of questions and go 
through the same kind of logic. These are 
the routine hazards. Some situations are 
unique to particular plants. We have 
focussed on routine situations, as 80 per 
cent of the effort is expended on solving 
routine problems. 

So Hazop models hazards that may 
arise routinely in a plant are common to 
all plants. So, the Hazop system can take 
care of 80 per cent of the problems quick- 

fy- 

For a large chemical plant it is almost 
impossible to analyse and build into the 
system all possible system failures. A typ¬ 
ical chemical plant has hundreds of units, 
each responsible for 10 different activi¬ 
ties. And there may be thousands of such 
combinations. It is humanly impossible 
even to identify all possible hazards. But 
that IS how it is done now. This takes 
enormous amounts of time, effort and 
money. In the U.S., industries spend $ 2- 
3 billion a year on PHA 

For long, people did it because it was 
the right thing to do. But after the Bhopal 
incident, U.S. companies became con¬ 
cerned; they carried out a number of 
investigations. PHA was always being 
done by good chemical companies 
because that was the right thing to do. 
But in 1992, when Hazop was made 
mandatory, all U.S. plants became inter¬ 
ested in our work at Purdue. 

We are in the process of commercial¬ 
ising all our software. Batch 
HAZOPExpert is being tested in G.D. 
Searle and Company in Chicago. 

Ideally, we would like to have one 
comprehensive system that is both diag¬ 
nostic, like DKit, and predictive, Itlu 
HAZOPExpert. As they are both related 
and part of the same problem, our team 
is now workup on combinii^ the two 
programs. 


► Are you thinking of marketing your 
product? 

One of the techniques we developed 
was recently licensed to Honeywell Inc. 
to make it into a product. It is the first of 
its kind - a technique licensed firom a uni¬ 
versity for control purposes - anywhere 
in the world. It is called the qualitative 
trend analysis (QTA) technique. 

► Have you had a trial run of the process 
safety software tn industries? 

I have been working on this tech¬ 
nique for over 10 years, and in the last 
year and a half it has been on real-time 
trial in a major chemica^plant, Exxon, in 
the U.S. and the results have been spec¬ 
tacular. It detected problems in the plant 
long before the alarms went off and 
advised the operator about what went 
wrong and what to do. 

► After the Bhopal tragedy there has been 
a lot of research work to understand the 
problem. How is your work different fhm 
the rest? 

There is nothing like this 
(HAZOPExpert). We arc acknowledged 
as the leaders in process safety, both on¬ 
line and off-line design. It is something 
of a pioneering effort. 

► How longdid It take to complete the pro¬ 
gram? 

Since we had to start from scratch, we 
took longer than would have been the 
case otherwise. QTA and the diagnosis 
work took us 15 years, roughly about 50 
man-years of work. HAZOPExpert and 
Batch HAZOPExpert took nearly half of 
that. 

► How relevant are the products for India? 

They are especially relevant for devel¬ 
oping countries, such as India. After all, 
the worst accident in the history of chem¬ 
ical plants happened in India. Also, a 
number of chemical plants are being built 
in India. Many plants are also shifting 
base from developed countries to coun¬ 
tries like India because of the advantages 
of cheap labour, environmental consid¬ 
erations and so on. 

► Have you patented your work? 

We have licensed part of our work to 
Honeywell. The intellectual property 
ri^ts are with Purdue. When we set up 
the company and market the produce, 
we will acquire the righe. Purdue encour- 
1 ^ the faoilty to start companies to dis¬ 
seminate knowledge as it sees ie role not 
only as one whic^ creates knowledge but 
also one that transfm the knowle^ to 
society. The two ways of transfering 
knowledge are through licensing and by 
setting up companies. Purdue does both. 
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■ FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Of courts and freedoms 

A military court probing the leakage of alleged confidential official documents relating to the Kargil War 
summons as witnesses journalists, civilians not subject to the Army Act, raising a host of questions. 


ANUPAM GUPTA 

I_J'R[*.hlX)M of discussion," said 

1 I’lofcssor A.V. Dicey, father of the 
toiKcpt of rule of law, writing sardonical¬ 
ly in 1885, IS “in England little else than 
the right to write or say anything which a 
|ury, consisting of twelve shopkeepers, 
think it expedient should be said or writ¬ 
ten." It is hardly an exaggeration to say, he 
wrote, that from this point of view the “lib¬ 
erty of the press is not recognised in 
England." 

Hardly a soul in England would adhere 
to that position today. But a century and 
14 years later, on the threshold of the third 
millennium and almost 50 years after India 
gave itself its own demtKratic (.lonstitution, 
the I ndian Army, or its legal advisers, app,ir- 
ently believe that the position is no better 
in India today than it was in England dur¬ 
ing Dicey’s time. How else can anyone 
explain the unprecedented summoning of 
journalists by a military court of inquiry at 
Leh, set up to probe the leakage of alleged 
confidenti.il official documents relating to 
the Kargil War.^ The documents arc asso¬ 
ciated with Brigadier Surinder Singh, com¬ 
mander of the 121 Infantry Brigade at 
Kargil, and his advance warnings of a 
Paki.stani intrusion then dismissed as 
alarmist. 

In an action clearly calculated to intim¬ 
idate the media os a whole and diuiipcn the 
investigative ardour of the journalists con¬ 
cerned in particular, the court of inquiry 
has used its statutory power to summon 
civilian witnesses not subject to the Army 
Act - Outlook and Frontline reportets who 
first revealed to the public the damning evi¬ 
dence contained in Brig. Surinder Singh's 
letters. “Whereas a Court of Inquiry has 
been ordered to assemble at l^h,” reads the 
summons, “for investigating the circum¬ 
stances under which allegedly contents of 
confidential communications were made 
avaU; Sle to unauthorised persons by Army 
perioiinci in contravention to the Official 
S«^ts Act 1923,1 do hereby summon and 
re^re you to attend as a witness at the sit¬ 
ting of the said Coun at Leh.... and so to 


attend from day to day until you shall be 
duly discharged, whereof you shall fail at 
your peril." It is signed by the Presiding 
Officer of the Ciourt of Inquiry, Brigadier 
A.K. Duggal, Deputy General Officer 
Commanding, 3 Infantry Division. 

The |X)wer to summon civilians not 
subject to the Army Act, enjoyed earlier 
only by courts-martial, was conferred on 
courts ofinquiry in September 1992 by an 
amendment to Section 135 of the Army 
Act. The Section is a part of a fasciculus of 
provisions, .Sections 128 to 152, grouped 
together in C Chapter XI of the Aa under the 
general title “PrtKedure of Courts- 
Martial”. Apart from Section 135, none of 
the provisions in the chapter refers to a 
court ofinquiry. 

As a matter of fact, only three other 
provisions in the Army Act, which has 194 
.sections, speak of a court of inquiry, 
though the Act is replete with provisions 
relati ng to courts-martial. They are Section 
89 (levy of collective fines by a command¬ 
ing officer for weapons lost or stolen after 
obtaining the report of a court ofinquiry); 
Section 106 (court-of-inquiry probe into 
a person’s absence from duty without leave 
for 30 days or more and any deficiency in 
arms, equipment or other property 
entrusted to his care); and Section 191 (the 
Central Government’s power to make 
rules regarding, inter alia, the assembly and 
procedure of courts of inquiry). None of 
them defines what a court ofinquiry actu¬ 
ally is, or explains why and how it is called 
a “court”. Nor docs Section 3, the intro¬ 
ductory definitional provision of the 
statute, shed any light on this viral seman¬ 
tic point. It is made up of 24 clauses, each 
defining a distinct term or expression of 
the Act, plus a last, residuary clause which 
adopts the definitions given in the Indian 
Penal Code (IPC). The Section goes to the 
extent of defining terms such as “Chief of 
Army Staff’, terms one would have 
thought needed no definition, but leaves 
out a coun of inquiiy. 

The IPC, on its pan, defines “judge” 
(Seaion 19) as also “coun of justice” 
(Section 20), and defines, them in terms 
which would exclude without any doubt 


couns ofinquiry from their ambit. A “court 
of justice” denotes a judge acting alone or 
a body of judges acting as a body, while a 
“judge” denotes a person who is empow¬ 
ered by law to give in any legal proceeding, 
civil or criminal, and subject to appeal or 
confirmation, a definitive judgment. Even 
a magistrate exercising jurisdiction in 
respect ofa charge which he has power only 
to commit for trial to another court is not 
a judge (Seaion 19, illustration ‘d’). 

Unlike a court-martial and unlike even 
a commanding officer, a court of inquiry 
can neither try nor commit (or remand) 
anyone for trial nor award any punishment 
to any person.subject to the Army Act. It is 
no more than what Rule 177 of the Army 
Rules candidly describes it to be: “an assem¬ 
bly of officers... directed to collect evidence 
and, if so required, to report with regard to 
any matter which may be referred to them.” 

Just two rules later there is, in fact, 
intrinsic evidence of a striking nature to 
show that not only is a court ofinquiry not 
a court but that it is the very antithesis of a 
court or even a quasi-judicial authority. A 
court ofinquiry, says Rule 179, “shall be 
guided by the written instruaions of the 
authority who assembled the court. The 
instructions shall be full and specific and 
shall state the general character of the infor¬ 
mation required. They shall also state 
whether a report is required or not. ” Report 
or no report, after the inquiry is over the 
“whole of the proceedings of a court of 
inquiry shall be forwarded by the presiding 
officer to the officer who assembled the 
court." 

A court or a quasi-judicial authority 
taking instruaions or direoions from a 
superior is an idea repugnant to the rule of 
law. Even when expressly conferred by 
statute (and not merely rules or delcgared 
legislation framed under it), the power to 
issue such direaions was unequivocally 
condemned by the Supreme Court in 
Raman’s case (19i39) as a “naked arbitrary 
power capable of being used to compel 
quasi-judicial tribunals to dispose of cases 
in a particular way”. 

It is a “basic and elementary postulate 
of the rule of law”, a Constitudon Bench 
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of the court reiterated five years later in 
Rajagopala Naidu’s case, that a judge or 
quasi-judicial authority “nuist be left 
absolutely unfettered by any extraneous 
guidance by the executive or administrative 
wing of the state”. Directions which forge 
fetters on quasi-judicial authorities in the 
exercise of their discretion, said Chief 
Justice P.B. (iajendragadkar, are “com¬ 
pletely inconsistent with the well-accepted 
notion of judicial process". 

And yet, despite all this, despite the feet 
that It IS not a court at all or anything 
appioaching a court, the military court of 
iiu]uiry at 1 a.*h, exploiting the mystique that 
surrounds the processes of any institution 
called a “court”, has chosen to subpoena the 
1‘ourrh hstate in a bid to scare it into com¬ 
mitting an obvious professional sin: the dis¬ 
closure of its sources. 

Accustomed as they are to restriaion, 
even wholesale “abroMtion”, of their fiui- 
damental rights and freedoms courtesy 
Anicle 33 of the Constitution, it is ideolog¬ 
ically and temperamentally difficult, if not 
impossible, for the armed forces to appreci¬ 
ate the constitutional rights and obligations 
of others not subject to military law. 

he right of journalists to protect their 

sources of information is as integral 
and indispensable a part of their constitu¬ 
tionally guaranteed right of freedom of 
speech and expression as their right to write 
and publish itself The one cannot exist 
without the other. “After smdying the cases 
it seems to me,” Ixard Denning, one of the 
greatest judges this century has produced, 
said in I980intheCranadaTclevisioncasc, 
“that the courts are reaching towards this 
principle: the public has a right of access to 
information which is of public concern and 
of which the public ought to know. The 
newspapers are the ^ents, so to .speak, of 
the public to collect that infotmation and 
to tell the public of it. In support of this 
right of access, the newspapers should not 
in general be compelled to disclose their 
sources of information..." 

The reason, he explained, writing in his 
own inimitable style, is that “if they were 
compelled to disclose their sources, they 
would soon be bereft of infotmation which 
they ought to have. The sources would dry 
up. Wrongdoing would not be disclosed. 
Charlatans would not be exposed. 
Unfairness would go unremedied. 
Misiieeds in the corridors of power, in com¬ 
panies or in TOvemment departments 
wtHjJ'i never be known.” 

jf iscolleagueon the Bench hearing one 
of tbc leading English cases on the subject, 
Lor^ustice Wati^, was no less forthright 


and lucid. He said: “It is well founded on 
ample legal authority that newspapers and 
television and broadcasting authorities and 
their servants are in principle immune from 
disclosing their confidential sources of 
information. 'Fhis principle has been 
applied in a number of cases before courts 
and tribunals, some ofwhich have achieved 
public prominence. The public can be said 
to approve of it. It is in their interest to do 
so. It is, therefore, a public interest immu¬ 
nity.” 

Dealing then with the possible excep¬ 
tions to this general principle, Watkins con¬ 
cluded with a pregnant statement. Save in 
“very rare and exceptional circumstances", 
he said, “it is impossible to for^ee a claim 
for disclosure which a court would enter¬ 
tain being brought by anybody whose iniq¬ 
uity has been exposed.” 

That was in the Court of Appeal, which 
occupies a position in the British judicial 
hierarchy midway between the High 
Courts and the Supreme Coun in India. In 
an appeal to the House of Lords, the high¬ 
est judicial forum in England, the views of 
Denning and Watkins were approved by 
Ixjrd Salmon but rejected by the remain¬ 
ing four Law Lords led by Lord 
Wilberforce. Each of the four delivered a 
separate judgment (called “speech” in the 
House of Lords), all equally hostile to the 
very concept of the freedom of the press. 

In less than a year, however, the law as 
settled by the majority was overturned by 
Parliament. Section 10 of the new 
Contempt of Court Act, 1981, barring 
couns from requiring journalists to disclose 
their sources of information “unless it be 
established to the sadsfeetton of the court 
that the disclosure is necessary in the inter¬ 
ests of justice or nadonal security or for the 
prevention of disorder or crime,” embod¬ 
ies, in substance, the liberal and enlightened 
views of Salmon, Denning and Watkins. 

Even though England has no written 
Constitution and no Bill of Rights, non¬ 
disclosure of a journalist’s sources is now 
the statutory rule and disclosure the excep¬ 
tion, the onus of establishing the necessity 
of which lies on the party which seeks such 
disclosure. 

The position in India, with a written 
Constitution and Fundamental Rights 
expressly proteaed from encroachments, 
can only be better, not worse. This consn- 
tudonally fottifred position has been recog¬ 
nised by Parliament in Seaion 15 of the 
Press Council Aa of 1978. Sub-secdon (1) 
of Sccdon 15 confers on the Press Council 
the “same powers throughout India as are 
vested in civil court” in respea of sum¬ 
moning and enforcing the attendance of 


witnesses and examining them on oath, 
requiring the discovery (or disclosure) of 
documents, etc. Sub-secdon (2) of Section 
15. And it provides complete, unfettered 
immunity to journalists from disclosing 
thcirsources. “Nothingin sub-seaion (1),”' 
it reads, “shall be deemed to compel any 
newspaper, news agent, editor or journal¬ 
ist to disclose the source of any news or 
information published by that newspaper 
or received or reported by that news agency, 
editor or journalist.” 

This immunity has been granted 
despite the feet that the Council is obligat¬ 
ed, under Section 13 <(which sets out its 
objects and fonctions), to foster among 
journalists a “due sense of both the rights 
and responsibilities of citizenship” as also a 
“sense of responsibility and public service”. 
It is apparent that in the opinion of 
Parliament a journalist’s right to protect his 
or her sources is consistent with his oblig¬ 
ations as a citizen and in no way detracts 
from his responsibility as a journalist. 

As and when the issue is directly raised 
before the Supreme Court under Article 19 
of the Constitution, as it is bound sooner 
or later to be in view of the Army’s con¬ 
duct, the latest 1996 verdia of the 
European Court of Human Rights in 
Goodwin’s case will also be of tremendous 
significance. And that is because of the sim¬ 
ilarity between the provisions of Article 
19(l)(a) read with Clause (2), dealing with 
freedom of speech and expression, and 
those of Article 10 of the European 
Convention on Human Rights which, after 
the coOapse of Communism, has begun to 
exert an increasing influence on constitu¬ 
tional jurisprudence the world over. 

“Protection of journalistic sources,” 
ruled the European Court, “is one of the 
basic conditions of press freedom.” Absent 
such protection, the “vital watchdog role of 
the press may be undermined and the abil¬ 
ity of the press to provide accurate and reli¬ 
able information may be adversely affected. 
Having regard to the importance ofthe pro¬ 
tection of journalistic sources for press free¬ 
dom in a democratic society and die 
potentially chilling effect an order of source 
disclosure has on the exercise of tlut free¬ 
dom, such a measure cannot be compad- 
ble with Article 10 of the Convention 
unless it is justified by an overriding 
requirement in the public interest." 

Flush with the viaoiy in Kargil, the 
military authottfies at Leh have clearly bit¬ 
ten off more than they can chew. ■ 

Ant^mm Gupta is a ChatuUgarh-based advocate 
practmng in the Pusqai atid Haiyana High 
Court. 
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^ COlUMN 


Lessons from Pakistan 

Gloating over the military takeover in Pakistan and self-congratulation over the 'inherent' 
strength of Indian democracy is unwarranted, even dangerous. 


F there wctca nuclear DoomsdayC'iock 
for India and Pakistan, we would now 
have to .ulvanee its hands by two minutes. 
After the Pakistan military coup d’etat of 
(Xtober 12, It would stand at three min¬ 
utes to midnight. The clock, whose con¬ 
cept was invented by peace-minded 
atomic scientists to warn humanity of the 
gravest threat to its existence, has regis¬ 
tered many nasty advances since 1974 in 
South Asia, especially with the nuclear 
tests last year, Kargil took it forward by 
two minutes: Indian and Pakistani 
Ministers and senior officials exchanged 
veiled nuclear threats at least 1.3 times 
during the conflict. 

With the coup, a crucial assumption 
about the low likelihood of an India- 
Pakistan nuclear exchange h.ts broken 
down - namely, the integrity of the estab¬ 
lishments of the two countries and their 
ability to take rational decisions about the 
life and death of millions of people. The 
coup has exposed the fragility of the 
Pakistan establishment. Generals who 
can plot against one another (as ISI chief 
Khwaja Zia-ud-din did against Gen. 
Pervea MusharraO and overtniow elected 
governments, can also overturn norms of 
rational strategic conduct. They can 
invent, and over-react to, threats: they can 
anic, or pull the nuclear trigger - in 
ubris or desperation, to assert “national 
pride", or in pre-emptive “self-defence”. 

This should alarm us 
and induce salutary sobri¬ 
ety in the Indian responses 
to the events in Pakisran. 

Instead, India’s policy¬ 
makers and -shapers have 
gloated over them, 
indulged in self-congratu¬ 
lation over the “inherent 
strength" of Indian democ¬ 
racy, and ridiculed 
Pakistan and its people. 

Beneath bland official 
statements of neutrality, 
andd ^^tionsofwilling- 
ncss^ifc^dea! in a mature 
ma« ‘with all regimes in 
Pakijbn, whether civilian 


or military, lurk many Indian suspicions 
and calculations. The main calculation is 
how to use Pakistan’s present crisis to court 
Washingttin thiough slogans such as 
“cross-border terrorism ”, 

The Foreign Office did India no cred¬ 
it by pooh-poohing Pakistan’s unilateral 
troop withdrawal from the international 
border, and summarily rejecting its offer 
of an “unconditional’’, “rcsults-oiiented” 
dialogue. In today's situation, tension 
defusion and dialogue resumption arc so 
important that it really docs not matter 
whether Gen. Musharrafs intentions are 
sincere, or whether the pullback extends 
to the Line of Control (LoC) in Kashmir. 
Any pullback is unreservedly welcome 
and in our own interest. Had it respond¬ 
ed positively to the Pakistani proposal. 
New Delhi would have heightened its 
stature and also won the Pakistani peo¬ 
ple’s goodwill. Instead it has chosen to be 
petty, and thus strengthened the view 
that, led by a traditionally anti-Pakistan 
party it is not interested in conciliation. 

Some of our self-styled strategic ana¬ 
lysts - read, Pakistan-baiters who pre¬ 
dictably recite little mantras memorised 
over the years - have put their own spin 
on the coup by saying that military rule 
is the normal or “natural” state of 
Pakistan: the army merely acted as the 
guardian of the Two-Nation Theory; 
there is nothing unusual about this. The 
Pakistanis don’t know 
how to manage democra¬ 
cy. Only we Indians do. 
Jaswant Singh pompously 
said “the events are them¬ 
selves a commentary on 
the events”. 

This view ignores the 
steps - wobbling and 
indecisive, and yet definite 
and numerous - that 
Pakistan has taken 
towards democratisation 
during the past decade. It 
makes light of the evolu¬ 
tion of Pakistani civil soci¬ 
ety: which is more 
powerful than anything 


existing in Ayub Khan’s or Zia’s time. 
And the analysis portrays misgovernance 
as a fundamental and necessary failure of 
democracy. Rather tfyin deal with the 
specifics of the present crisis and its roots 
in leadership failure, it makes sweeping 
generalisations about the unviability of 
the Pakistani state itself. The coup was 
always waiting to happen! 

T his monocausal, conjuncture-non¬ 
specific, one-glovc-fits-all hypothesis 
is methodologically wrong. It docs not 
consider the dynamics of Pakistan’s evo¬ 
lution half a century after its formation. 
It assumes that once a state is founded on 
religious identity, it is doomed to remain 
so forever. Historically, this is belied not 
just in “Christian” or “Buddhist ” .soci¬ 
eties, which have evolved into broadly sec¬ 
ular systems, but also in “Muslim ” Iran, 
Iraq or Turkey. Iran is an excellent con¬ 
temporary example. Twenty years after 
the Islamic Revolution, it is transiting 
towards some kind of pluralist, liberal 
democracy, with a greatly reduced weight 
for religion in politics. 

The usual premise beneath Pakistan’s 
“unviability” thesis is even worse: name¬ 
ly that Islam and democracy are mutual¬ 
ly incompatible. This is communal 
nonsense. Secular democracy is not 
meant to tcflect or capture a particular 
religion in politics. It is about basic sepa¬ 
ration between all religion and politics. If 
predominantly “Muslim” Turkey or 
Bangladesh can sustain modern democ¬ 
racy, so can Pakistan. 

Pakistan’s Glares are explained by the 
crisis of its leadership under specific cir¬ 
cumstances, not the fundamental condi¬ 
tions of its formation. The army did not 
intervene because Sharif was jeopardising 
the Two-Nation Theory. A different con- 
flia was being played out. Sharif tampered 
with the military line of command, creat¬ 
ing tesentmen{. This surfaced during 
K^l. His decision to withdraw the 
Mujahideen further sharpened tensions 
with Gen. Musharraf. His more recent 
meetings with some Corps Commanders 
precipitated the final act, leading to the mid- 
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Pakistani troops firing at Indian positions during the 
Kar^l War. Kargil takes forward the nuclear Doomsday 
Clock for India and Pakistan. 


jirdistnissalofGen. Musharrafand 
anempt to prevent his aircraft from 
'..tfiding at Karachi. The coup came 
IS a reaction. 

HE context-setting back- 
^ 1 drop to all this was Sharif s 
1 1 month-long, feudal-style 
despotic rule which lost him all 
iredibility despite a thumping 
parliamentary majority and a 
cooperative bureaucracy. Sharif 
could have put Pakistan on the 
road to progress and set exem¬ 
plary standards of governance. 

Instead, he proceeded to corrupt, 
subvert and destroy all democra¬ 
tic institutions. His Cabinet did 
not meet formally even once dur¬ 
ing the past year. Decisions were 
taken by personal fiats and ordi¬ 
nances. The National Assembly 
has not passed a single piece of 
legislation since late 1997. In 
p Sindh, the Assembly was pre¬ 
vented from conducting legisla¬ 
tive business altogether. 
Corruption under the Sharif 
kleptocracy became monumen¬ 
tal. Crony capitalism reached new heights 
as the economy went into a tailspin. The 
breakdown of public services was total. 
The army was drafted to collect electric¬ 
ity and water bills. Little wonder, then, 
that three-fourths of Pakistanis polled by 
Gallup shed no tears for Sharif, although 
three-fifths want civilian democracy. 

It is not cleat if and how Musharraf 
will put Pakistan back on the road to 
> democraiisation. The situation in 
Pakistan is fluid and there is some relief 
at Sharifs departure. But it is clear that 
Pakistan’s 140 million people have lost 
democratic rights, the Constitution 
stands suspended, and the military is back 
overtly interfering in public life after 12 
years. Pakistan seethes with problems: 
severe economic inequalities and low 
growth, intense regional-ethnic tensions, 
and rising fundamentalism. Both the 
Pakistan People’s Party and the Muslim 
League stand discredited, having been 
tried twice, and found wanting. There is 
no obvious democratic alternative on the 
horizon. The events leading to" the coup, 
and the coup itself, are a terrible setback 
for the Pakistani people. We must sym¬ 
pathise and solidarise with them. 

T he Pakistan crisis comes in con¬ 
junction with two other develop¬ 
ments: the swearing-in of a hardline 
right-wing government in India, and a 


global setback to nuclear disarm.iment. 
Whatever Vajpayee’s protestations, he 
belongs to a political current, itself tied to 
the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RS.S), 
which believes in Akhand Bharat (annex¬ 
ation of Pakistan and Bangladesh) and is 
viscerally anti-Pakistan, indeed sees 
Pakistan as intrinsically inimical. Such 
currents in both India and Pakistan have 
fomented exclusivist nationalism, mili¬ 
tarism and jingoism. These, in turn, pro¬ 
mote mutual tension and hostility. This 
vicious cycle is part of what is the world ’s 
longest-lasting hot-cold war. It must be 
broken. The BJP-Ied government is least 
equipped - and least willing - to do so. 
At its core is a party dedicated to a Hindu 
Rashtra and anti-Islamic prejudice. 

After the May 1998nuclcarwatershed, 
India-Pakistan relations have decisively 
changed. Renewed tensions between 
them, within a few months of the Kargil 
war, could have profoundly negative con¬ 
sequences for their people. The coup and 
hardline responses to Pakistan from India 
arc liable to strengthen hawkish sentiments 
and reliance on the armed forces in that 
country. Once “security” and “defena*” 
are put at the top of the agenda, the mili¬ 
tary naturally gets the top priority: who else 
will defend the “nation”? 

Two months ago, India ignited a new 
nuclear arms race by publishing a “draft 
Indian Nuclear Doctrine”, which calls for 


S a huge, open-ended arsenal with 
' triadic (land, air- and sea) capa¬ 
bilities. Pakistan has said it has no 
choice but to match India. Even 
China is re-evaluating its nuclear 
posture. All this is likely to stoke 
militarism in the region further. 

Global developments have 
been equally dismal, especially 
the U.S. Senate's rejection of the 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 
(CTBT). The treaty cannot come 
into force for a couple of years. 
This takes the pressure off India 
and I’akistan to sign it. Although 
the CTBT does not prevent 
nuclear weapons manufacture, it 
will create conditions conducive 
to restraint. Absent restraint, 
India and Pakistan arc likelier to 
persist with nuclear preparations. 
The C I'B T failure signifies a larg¬ 
er setback. The Republican Right 
in the U.S. is now out to sabotage 
all arms control initiatives. The 
whole glohal agenda of nuclear 
arms restraint and reduction - 
including START-11 ratification 
and piogress on the Fissile 
Material Ciuioff I reaty (FMC T) - is 
liable to sutler, and the Anti-Ballistic 
Missile Treaty (which bans full-scale ‘Star 
Wars’) is likely to get jeopardised. This 
could lead to a c ollapse of the entire post- 
Cold War momentum in favour of 
nuclear abolition. This will strengthen 
hardline approaches everywhere, includ¬ 
ing ill South Asia. 

A ll this underscores the danger from 
India’s myopic and mean-spirited 
response to the coup, in particular New 
Delhi’s high-handed rejection of 
Musharraf s offer of unconditional dia¬ 
logue and its spurning of the chance to 
effect mutual disengagement. Pakistan is 
bursting with tension. It is in India’s own 
long-term interest that it docs not disin¬ 
tegrate or collapse. Surely, we do not want 
a Nuclear Somalia at our doorstep. 
Making a dialogue conditional upon 
withdrawal of support to “cross-border 
terrorism” is a retreat from Lahore. Even 
after the Kargil conflict, India repeatedly 
said it remains committed to improving 
relations with Pakistan and resuming the 
dialogue begun at Lahore. 

The coup does not alter the rationale 
of such a dialogue. Indeed, if Musharraf 
is followed by an elected leader, she or he 
will have an added incentive to do one 
better and take the process of conciliation 
even further. Musharraf s idea of talks on 
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a “package deal” including Kashmir, does 
not sound totally incompatible with 
India’s own “composite dialogue" con¬ 
cept. Questioning Pakistan’s intentions 
on this .score leaves New Delhi vulnera¬ 
ble to the charge that its own inteniions 
arc not honourable. Did it not do “bus 
diplomacy" m.iinly to appear rca,sonablc 
to the world after the niulear tests? 

J’o respond rationally, New Delhi 
must stop looking at Pakistan through 
the prism of lndo-U..S. relations, and give 
up its dcpioiable attempt to establish an 
exclusive strategic relationship with 
Washington. This agenda divert-s atten¬ 
tion from India’s own priorities and prob¬ 
lems, including strains on its democracy. 
■Surely, given India’s institutional ero¬ 
sion, corruption in public life, growing 
elitism in economy and .society, and the 
subversion of so many norms of Cabinet 
functioning, this democracy too has 
become vulnerable. Its health, while far 
better than that of Pakistan’s democracy, 
cannot be taken for granted. It has to be 
nurtured and guarded carefully. We 
should not be smug about it. 

Nor should we ignore the peculiarity 
of the military-civilian relationship in 
India. The principal rea.son the Indian 
military has not got overtly politicised, 
and not meddled with or defied civilian 
authority, is not that this society is inher¬ 
ently resistant to militarism, or that its 
army comes from a different tradition 
than Pakistan’s. The reason is that the 
military understood a long ago - as did 
the rest of our Establishment - that in a 
plural, diverse society, you cannot build, 
work or sustain any institution unless you 
act consensually and take the bulk of soci¬ 
ety with you without relying primarily on 
coercion. Insofar as the political leader¬ 
ship performs well, it can do this reason¬ 
ably. Its increasing failure to deliver 
should worry us. Indeed, the .Sangh 
Parivar’s recent efforts to communalise 
the military' should alarm us. 

We must remember - and Pakistan 
is an extreme-case reminder - that 
democracy is not about elections and 
majority rule alone. It also involves fun¬ 
damental liberties and freedoms, and the 
rule of law and legal entitlements. It has 
to be inclusive. It must be based on robust 
representative institutions, and on sepa¬ 
ration of powers among them. Free 
debate and an unshackled media are 
indispensable to it. And it cannot do 
ut institutionalised mechanisms to 
pfW )te accountability. When these are 
wea^'ued, democracy can erode, even 
col^se. ■ 
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‘Big Tickets’ 
for Big^ Business 

Why privatisation may be hardly the solution to India's fiscal problems. 


C.P. CHANDRASEKHAR_ 

I T cannot be dismissed as pure coinci¬ 
dence. Immediately after resuming his 
post as Finance Minister in the new 
Cabinet of the National Democratic 
Alliance, Yashwant Sinhaannounced that 
crossing his own target of mobilising Rs. 
10,000 crores through public sector 
disinivestment was crucial to his game 
plan of capping the fiscal deficit. 
Promising to use “unconventional and 
innovative approaches" to cross that tar¬ 
get, he declared that he was looking at “a 
couple of big ticket items” to achieve his 
goal. The Finance Minister’s need for a 
strategic disinvestment drive of this kind 
is obvious. It exploits size and the promise 
of handing over control to the acquiter to 
meet the disinvestment target within the 
end-March, fiscal year deadline in order 
to dress up the size of the fiscal deficit. 
And it could achieve this goal even if inter¬ 
national institutional investors temporar¬ 
ily withdraw from the markets in response 
to the Y2K threat. 

Barely days after Yashwant Sinha’s 
statements. Anil Ambani, managing 
director of Reliance Industries Limited, 
announced that the RIL subsidiary. 
Reliance Petroleum Limited, was keen to 
acquire public sector oil refining and mar¬ 
keting companies such as Bharat 

Th« koennoss the 
government dieplaye In 
making strategic sales of 
‘‘Mg ticket” PSUscan 
give rise to speculation 
that the Intent Is to 
dispose of puMIc assets, 
even If It involves prices 
that Imply significant 
puMIc losses. 


Petroleum, Hindustan Petroleum and 
IBP, so long as the gov^nment was will¬ 
ing to hand over the management control 
of these companies to the private sector. 
Ambani’s message was that if the govern¬ 
ment was willing to retract from its strat¬ 
egy of mobilising resources by promoting 
cross-holding of equity among oil com¬ 
panies, which keeps both equity and man¬ 
agement within the public sector, he had 
the cash-flows needed to fund these acqui¬ 


sitions 


Ambani’s interest in acquiring these 
companies is understandable. They 
would be in keeping with the company’s 
original strategy of integrating vertically 
down the production chain from syn¬ 
thetics through intermediate hydrocat- 
bons to refining and oil production. 
Moreover, these are companies which, 
despite being hamstrung by price control 
and lack of administrative autonomy, 
have been performing extremely well. 
According to the Bureau of Public 
Enterprises, the three-year average rate of 
return during 1994-95 to 1996-97 as 
measured by the ratio of gross profit to 
total capital employed stood at an attrac¬ 
tive 35.13 per cent in the case of Bharat 
Petroleum, 31.24 per cent in the case of 
Hindustan Petroleum, and a modest but 
comfortable 18.71 per cent in the case of 
IBP. Thus, based on both short-run, prof¬ 
it-maximising considerations and a strate¬ 
gic point of view, these acquisitions by 
RPL would amount to buying a gold mine 
when gold prices are set to rise. 

W HAT about the government’s 
point of view? At the end of 1996- 
97, the government’s shareholding in 
these three corporations amounted to 
66.2, 55.4-and 59.6 per cent respective¬ 
ly. At par, that holding was vuued at 
^.228 crores. IQie current market value 
would be many multiples of that amount, 
making the sharehol^ng in these corpo¬ 
rations alone more than adequate to ftind 
the government’s resource-mobilisadon- 
through-privatisadon target of Rs. 10,000 
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croFCS. This “matching of interests” of the 
government and one of India’s leading 
orivate sector groups seems to make the 
ase for privatising these corporations 
df-evident. 

The difficulty with this argument is 
hat while it does evaluate RIL’s interests 
ippropriately, it fails to assess correcdy 
what is good for the government. 
Consider, tor example, the current obses¬ 
sion with the fiscal deficit. Even if that 
version of the budgetary deficit crosses 6 
per cent this financial year, it does not 
appear to pose any major inflationary 
threat. With food stocks and foreign 
exchange reserves being comfortable, the 
government has the wherewithal to man¬ 
age the supply situation. It can, through 
the release of those stocks or by resorting 
to imports of essentials, meet any unex¬ 
pected surge in prices. 

However, it is argued, the deficit is 
still a matter of concern, since it could 
contribute to a rise in interest rates by 
f increasing the government’s borrowing 
from the open market. That is, the cause 
for concern is not the possible erosion of 
real incomes of the ordinary citizen, but 
the likely adverse impact of a possible 
increase in interest rates on private sector 
growth and profitability. Even if such 
concern is warranted, the actual source of 
the problem remains unidentified in the 
logic leading up to the privatisation solu¬ 
tion. The deficit on the central govern- 



that the government is doing is reducing 
the extent of its additional borrowing; it 
does not wipe out any of its already accu¬ 
mulated debt. Adopting the privatisauon 
solution to the fised problem means that 
while the burden of past borrowing in the 
form of interest and amortisation com¬ 
mitments has to be borne, significant, 
non-tax sources of continuous income 
generation are being whittled away. As 
reported earlier, the returns on capital 
employed earned by some of corporations 
targeted for privatisation are remarkably 
hi^. And the value of capital employed 
in the cases being discussed stands at 
between 18 and 21 times the par value of 
their paid-up capital. The return on paid- 
up capital would therefore be much high¬ 
er than on capital employed. Hence, 
unless the shares of these companies arc 
sold at a huge premium, the Interest pay¬ 
ments saved by using the revenue from 
that sale to reduce debt would be lower 
than the return forgone through privati¬ 
sation. 

Past experience suggests that the gov¬ 
ernment IS not always a maximiser when 
selling off assets. Controversies over the 
price at which oil blocb explored and dis¬ 
covered by the public sector were hand¬ 
ed over to the private sector (including 
Reliance) to exploit, still persist. And, 
quite recently the government sold a part 
of its holdings in Videsh Sanchar Nigam 
Limited (VSNL) at a discounted price of 


ment’s budget remains high because of 
the erosion of the government’s tax base 
in the wake of the customs duty reduc¬ 
tions and the excise and direct tax con- 
> cessions that have accompanied 
liberalisation. According to the Reserve 
Bank of India’s (RBI) estimates, the ratio 
of the Centre’s gross tax revenue to gross 
domestic product fell from 10 per cent in 
1991-92 to 8.5 per cent in 1996-97. This 
has meant that even when capital and 
social sector expenditures have been cur¬ 
tailed, the fiscal deficit has remained high. 
Dealing with the fiscal deficit, therefore, 
requires efforts aimed at reversing the ero¬ 
sion of the tax base. 

B ut, sening that aside for the 
moment, even the current deficit 
need not have affected interest'tates if the 
government had not chosen to do away 
with the practice of borrowing fiom the 
RBI at relatively low rates of interest, or 
“monetising” a significant part of this 
deficit. However, as pan of the 
International Monetary Fund-influenced 
drive to give the central bank greater free¬ 
dom, its autonomy is not merely being 


institutionalised, but ensured through 
attempts to pre-empt any adverse impact 
of the government’s borrowing arrange¬ 
ments on the RBI’s independence. With 
tax revenues under squeeze and borrow¬ 
ing from the central bank against ad-hoc 
Treasury Bills foreclosed, the government 
has virtually tied its hands. It cannot but 
run up a large fiscal deficit and resort to 
large-scale borrowing, unless it curtails 
spending massively and slovre growth or 
it garners funds through privatisation, 
which has been rendered the only other 
source of finance. Since in the view of 
both business and government it is the 
role of the latter to revive growth, spend¬ 
ing cuts are now not on the agenda. Nor 
arc efforts to increase taxes and widen the 
tax base. That leaves only privatisation as 
an option. It is this view that Yashwant 
Sinha espouses when he argues that, in 
order to avoid an internal debt trap, the 
government must push ahead with pri¬ 
vatisation. 

Unfortunately even this limited per¬ 
spective is valid only in the short run. By 
swing off some of its best assets to reduce 
the fiscal deficit in any particular year, all 


Rs.750 a share, when the prevailing mar¬ 
ket price was around Rs. 1,100 a share. 

Given this experience, the manner in 
which the government ha.s tied itself 
down to the privatisation option and the 
keenness it displays in making strategic 
sales of “big ticket” public sector under¬ 
takings (PSUs), can give rise to specula¬ 
tion that the intent is to dispose of public 
assets, even if it involves prices that imply 
significant public losses. Clearly, the 
Reliance management has sensed such a 
prospect. Not surprisingly, it has zeroed 
in on a tendency in government which 
many have been critical of - that of forc¬ 
ing public sector corporations to use their 
surplus funds to buy into the govern¬ 
ment’s shareholding in other PSUs, rather 
than invest in modernisation and expan¬ 
sion, so as to ease the fiscal problem fac¬ 
ing the administration. What RIL wants 
instead is a near-outright sale to the pri¬ 
vate sector. 

That, however, appears to be the worse 
of the two options. It merely provides the 
“big ticket” opdon to big business, without 
touching the structvital problems afflicting 
the government’s finances. I 
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■ BANKING 


The path to privatisation 

The M.S. Verma Committee's report, apart from recommending the restructuring of three major 
banks, lays the basis for the eventual privatisation of India's banking industry, which is now 
dominated by the public sector. 


V. SRIDHAR 


''I HI" report of the Working Group on 
1 restructuring weak public sector 
banks, headed by M.S. Verma, former 
(’hairman of the State Bank ofindia (SBI) 
and honorary adviser to the Reserve Bank 
of India (RBI), has sent shock waves 
through the banking industry. More than 
20.000 employees from the three banks 
identified for restructuring - Indian 
Bank, United Commercial Bank (UCO 
Bank) and United Bank of India (UBl) - 
are in danger of losing their jobs if the 
panel’s recommendations, submitted to 
the RBI on October 4, 1999, are acted 
upon. Moreover, the wages of other 
employees of these banks would remain 
frozen for three years. 

Although the repot t has basically out¬ 
lined a tcstructuring strategy for the three 
“weak” banks, there are fears among the 
13 lakh bank employees in the country 
that such harsh measures will soon be 
extended to other public sector banks. 
The basis for the fear is the panel’s iden¬ 
tification of six other banks - Allahabad 
Bank, the Central Bank of India, Indian 
Overseas Bank, Punjab and Sind Bank, 
Union Bank of India and Vijaya Bank - 
as being in the “distress /.one”. Bank 
employees feel that aggressive downsizing 
of the public sector presence in banking 
is just round the corner. 

Bank employees, represented by their 
unions, are outraged that they are being 
asked to pay with their jobs for the ills of 
the banking system. They allege that the 
Verma panel has failed to address the basic 
causes for sickness in the industry. For 
instance, massive irregularities have 
directly contributed to the present plight 
of Indian Bank July 30,1999). 

Bank employees allege that the institu- 
.lions have suffered either because of mala 
fidet. ctions of persons occupying senior 

3 ions in the banks or the because of 
s' inability to recover huge amounts 
andtng from big industrial and cor¬ 


porate borrowers. The problem of mak¬ 
ing provisions for non-performing assets 
(NPAs) in the bank’s balance sheet has 
thus been a major drain on the bank in 
the last several yeais. 

1 he panel has estimated that the 
restructuring package for the three banks 
IS likely to cost about Rs.5,500 crores. 
This includes Rs.300-400 crores for tech¬ 
nology upgradation and Rs. 1,100-1,200 
crores for the 25 per tent reduction of the 
workforce through Voluntary 
Retirement Schemes (VRS). The panel 
has warned that if the VRS is not accept¬ 
ed by enough employees, they will have 
to face the prospect of an across-the-board 
wage cut. The panel has su^ested provi¬ 
sion of Rs. 1,000 trores for the buyout of 
NPAs from the three banks. This is to be 
done from an asset reconstruction fond 
(ARF) that would be run by a privately 
managed asset management company 
(AMC). The panel has also recommend¬ 
ed the recapitalisation of Rs.3,000 crores 
by the government in the three banks so 
rhat they fulfil the capital adequacy 
norms. However, the panel has suggested 
that recapitalisation be accompanied by 
stiff conditions imposed on the manage¬ 
ments and unions of the three banks. 

Although Union Finance Minister 
Yashwant Sinha has welcomed the rec¬ 
ommendations, he has refosed to provide 
recapitalisation to the three banks, a key 
aspect of the report. The Finance 
Ministry believes thar providing bud¬ 
getary allocations to banks, whether weak 
or strong, will amount to a deviation from 
its policy of letting banks raise capital 
from the market rather than from the gov¬ 
ernment. The unions believe that this 
posturing by the Finance Minister is 
aimed at arm-twisting the employees into 
accepting the harsh measures. 

T he Verma panel’s report is the third 
in a series that has charted financial 
sector reforms in India since 1992. The 
first report, of the Committee on the 
Financial System (CFS), headed by M. 


Narasimham, was released in 1992. It 
advocated reforms that would align the 
Indian banking sector with the global 
financial markets. It recommended the 
introduction of capital adequacy norms 
and norms that would result in a trans¬ 
parent reflection of NPAs in the balance 
sheets of banks. In bankers’ parlance, 
advances to borrowers are classified as 
assets. When these assets fail to generate 
returns because of the borrowers’ inabil¬ 
ity to repay their loans, they are termed', 
as NPAs. The total value of such assets in 
the books of public sector banks in India 
is about Rs.50,000 crores. This figure is 
only for the principal amounr; including 
the interest payable, the total would 
exceed Rs. 100,000 crores. 

In 1998, the Committee on Banking 
Sector Reforms, again headed by M. 
Narasimham, published its report, which 
advocated changes in the organisational 
structure of the banking business. Among 
its crucial recommendations were those 
relating to the dilution of government 
stake in banks. 

The thrust of the recommendations ^ 
of the two Narasimham-led panels was 
that banking operations should be gov¬ 
erned predominantly by profit consider¬ 
ations and that banb, in order to be 
linked to the global economy, should 
adopt international prudential norms. 
Norms relating to capital adequacy and 
NPA provisioning thus acquit^ overar¬ 
ching importance in the context of finan¬ 
cial sector reforms. The Verma panel’s 
report is remarkable for its continuity 
with the Narasimham Committee’s 
reports. 

It was on the basis of a set of seven cri¬ 
teria that panel identified Indian Bank, 
UCO Bank and UBI for restructuring. A 
crucial element in the exercise of deter¬ 
mining weaknq^ was the NPA levels. At 
the end of the last financial year (1998- 
99), gross NPAs in the case of the three 
banks amounted to Rs.6,974 crores - Rs. 
3,709 crores for Indian Bank, Rs. 1,716 
crores ibr UCO Bank and Rs. 1 ,$49 ctores 




Employees of Indian Bank demonstrate In front of the bank's central office In 
Chennai on October 11 In protest against the M.S. Verma Committee report. 


for LIBI. Significantly, the panel did not 
attempt to find why their NPA levels have 
been high. 

In the case of Indian Bank, the high 
level of NPAs was cau.sed by reckless lend¬ 
ing to various business groups. Several 
accounts with the bank are under inves¬ 
tigation by the Central Bureau of 
Investigation (CBI). Almost one-third of 
the total NPAs is accounted for by the top 
15 borrowers. In the case of UBI too, a 
significant level of NPAs are from indus¬ 
trial and business houses. A sub-group 
constituted by the Verma panel, whose 
report is annexed to the main report, 
observes that about 21 per cent of the 
advances to industry are non-performing 
and that another 24 per cent “appear vul¬ 
nerable". The bank’s operations have also 
been hit by the prolonged recession that 
has swept the ferrous and non-ferrous 
metal industries in the eastern region 
where it has a major exposure. 

Just before the Verma panel submit¬ 
ted its report, Indian Bank constituted a 
four-member committee headed by the 
Chairman of Housing Development 
Finance Corporation Ltd., Deepak 
Parekh, to recommend a restructuring 
strategy. This committee is expected to 
“prioritise" the various restructuring 
options. The Chairman and top officials 
of Indian Bank have avoided the media 
since the Verma panel’s report was 
released on October 4. 

About 43 per cent of the branch net¬ 
work of UCO Bank and 87 per cent of 
that of UB! arc in the eastern and north¬ 


eastern regions. They have borne the bur¬ 
den of the development objectives that 
were part of the .igenda for banks after 
nationalisation. The panel observes that 
the presence of the banks m these regions 
has been "disadvantageous to them”. 
How the market mechanism will ensure 
access to banking facilities for people in 
these regions is obviously outside the nar¬ 
row framework that the panel has chosen 
to adopt for restructuring. 

Two aspects of the Verma panel's 
report on NPAs stand out. First, the com¬ 
mittee does not appear to be interested in 
making a fine distinction about NPAs in 
banks, particularly about how they have 
accumulated over a period of time. For 
instance, the NPA-related problems in 
Indian Bank are vastly different from 
those faced by UBI or other banb whose 
credit portfolios have suffered as a result 
of the prolonged industrial recession. 
Referring to the report, the Chairman and 
Managing Director of UBI, Biswajit 
Chau^uri, remarked that “any strait- 
jacket type of approach is bound to be 
counter-produaive.” Regarding the rec¬ 
ommendation that the bank close its over¬ 
seas operations, he asked why the bank 
should shut down a profitable operation. 

The second aspect relates to problems 
that impair banks’ ability to recover loans. 
For instance, NPAs amounting to more 
than Rs.900 crores in the three banks are 
accounted for by industrial units that have 
been referred to the Board for Industrial 
and Financial Reconstruction (BIFR). in 
addition, the three banks have launched 


I recovery proceedings before Debt 
g Recovery Tribunals (DRT); suits in these 
I cases involve more than Rs.3,600 crores. 
5 Besides, cases involving more than Rs.600 
I crores are pending in other courts. 
I Although the panel observes that the 
“ DRTs “are not helping recoveries of bank 
dues”, it has not seen it fit to address this 
issue before recommending foil-fledged 
restructuring for the banks. 

K. Krishnan, general secretary of the 
Indian Bank Employees Federation, affil¬ 
iated to the Bank Employees Federation 
of India (BEFI), alleges that while the 
reforms in the sector have concentrated 
on making banks comply with the NPA 
provisioning norms, their ability to make 
recoveries from defaulting clients have 
been severely restricted. He says that the 
reforms in general, and the Verma panel’s 
work in particular, have failed to bring to 
book corporate and business interests that 
have borrowed heavily from the banks. 
Indian Bank has already put in operation 
a “compromise proposal" which empha¬ 
sises lenience with defaulters so that the 
bank can recover whatever it can. 
Krishnan asks: “Why the RBI is not allow¬ 
ing the bank to display the list of default¬ 
ers." He says that this will put social 
pressure on the defaulters. Among the top 
defaulters in the case of Indian Bank is a 
company believed to be promoted by a 
Union Minister from Tamil Nadu. 
Interestingly, while the Verma panel has 
said that there are “moral hazards” in gov¬ 
ernment funding the bailout of banks, it 
is silent on the greater moral hazards of 
allowing defaulters - primarily corporate 
and business interests - a free ride at the 
expense of public sector banks. 

The panel’s recommendation on the 
formation of the ARF has also come in for 
criticism. 1 1 has suggested a two-tier struc¬ 
ture to manage the ARF: while the own¬ 
ership of assets would vest with the 
government - to prevent legal challenges 
from borrowers or anyone else - the ARF 
will be managed by the AMC. The panel 
says that this is necessary because the 
“government body owning the asset may 
not possess the necessary skills and atti¬ 
tude to ensure (their) recovery.” The 
panel has skilfully skirted the question of 
how the conflict of interest between gov¬ 
ernment ownership and private manage¬ 
ment will be managed. 

The plan as envisaged by the panel is 
as follows. The AMC, managed by a pri¬ 
vate company and with funds of Rs. 1,000 
crores, is to purchase all NPAs that 
amount to more than Rs. 50 lakhs, adding 
up to Rs. 3,000 crores. This implies a dis- 
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count rate of almost one-third The AMC is to issue interest 
bearing bonds to the banks after the transfer of the NPAs The 
three banks, already desperate to make whatever recoveries they 
can, will thus be able to remove NPAs of about Rs 1,000 crores 
from their balance sheets 

The All India Bank Officers Confederation (AIBOC) has-^ 
alleged that the affluent and wilful defaulters would thus be able 
to go scot-free Significantly, industry organisations, ranging 
from the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry (FICCI) to the Confederation of Indian Industry (CII) 
have welcomed the Verma Committee report but have skined 
the question of large-scale defaults by business and corporate 
interests While the CII has expressed scepticism over the man¬ 
ner in which the assets may be valued, Knshnan told Frontline 
that the valuation of the assets implies a “st^dal in the mak¬ 
ing” The unions fear that the shedding of NPA assets at a 
‘throw-away price ’, coupled with the massive VRS is meant to 
make these banks attractive for eventual takeover by private 
interests The panel, drawing on the “international experience”, 
observed that “transfer of ownership to reputed corporate 
groups or to foreign banks ’ was a possible path of restructur¬ 
ing the three banks However, it said that the “prohibitive cost” 
of restructuring was a disincentive to private entities that may 
want to take over the banks It also noted that the ' present 
staffing pattern” in the banks is one of the ‘ deterrents ’ 

Knshnan said that the banks needed strong l^isiative pro 
tection, the lack of which had led to their present plight 
According to him, strong action should be taken against per 
sons responsible for the present situation He wanted action to 
be taken against the RBI and government nominees on the 
boards of the weak banks for having failed to protect the inter¬ 
ests of the banks” 

Sharda Singh, Chairman and Managing Director of UCO 
Bank, has demanded that reforms in the banking sector be sup¬ 
ported by legal reforms to enable banks to recover dues from 
defaulters Sharda Singh, who was recently in Chennai to 
address a conference of UCO Bank employees, observed that 
“even the AMC suggested by the Verma Committee cannot do 
any better” in the absence of legal reforms to protect public sec¬ 
tor banks 

Krishnan is also critical of the Verma panel’s observation 
that banks cannot lay any special claims to the large volume of 
funds in government and public sector company accounts The 
panel has observed that banks’ accessibihty to accounts should 
be determined by market forces Krishnan says that the SBl, 
which enjoys monopoly access to cheap funds in many of these 
accounts, is able to enjoy better interest spreads in its banking 
operations “The panel,” says Krishnan “has evaded the ques¬ 
tion of the SBI’s monopoly on these accounts ” 

The adverse impact on workers through job losses and 
frozen wage levels is only one fecet of the panel’s report More 
important, the panel has laid the basis for the eventual privati¬ 
sation of the banking industry m India, which is predominantly 
publicly owned It has thus provided the new government with 
the ammuniuon it needs for accelerating the pace of reforms in 
the financial sector 

The Verma panel’s report has laid the ground for the first 
major confrontation between the new government and the 
unions. The United Forum of Bank Onions (UFBU) organised 
rallies in front of RBI offices The UFBU has planned demon- 
straQons at the head offices and branches of various public sec¬ 
tor banks. It is also sendmg delegations to central trade umons 
and members of Parhament, serang their support U 
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■ LETTEIS 


^rdlct '99 

' “Managing to lose” (November 5) 
lalyses the reasons for the worst ever pcr- 
' )rmance of the Congress(I) in Lok Sabha 
lections. Blaming it on Sonia Gandhi, the 
party’s star campaigner, is too simplistic. 
\ combination of factors put paid to the 
party’s dream of returning to power. 
Organisational weakness still plagues the 
party. Although large crowds attended the 
election meetings addressed by Sonia 
Gandhi, the lack of follow-up aaion 
resulted in the party winning fewer seats 
than last time. Three ChiefMinisters cam¬ 
paigned for the party in Delhi, Rajasthan 
and Madhya Pradesh but the majority of 
people in these States voted for the BjP. 
The Kargil factor and Sonia’s inexperience 
in politics may have weighed with the vot¬ 
ers, who chose to play it safe by preferring 
an experienced leader like Vajpayee. 

^ D.B.N. Murthy 

Bangalore 

★ ★ ★ 

The results are seen as a major setback 
for the Congress(I), and Sonia Gandhi’s 
“immature leadership” is blamed for it. 
The ground reality is totally different. The 
Congress(l) has come back to power in 
Karnataka and Maharashtra. Earlier, 
under Sonia’s leadership, it wrested 
Rajasthan and Delhi from the BJP. The 
best course for the Congressfl; now is to 
work as a responsible Opposition in 
Parliament, reposing faith in Sonia, 
s Pawan Malhotra 

* Jammu 

ReMrvatlons 

This has reference to the article, 
“Standing up for a right” (November 5). 

It is undeniable that the Supreme Court 
rulings (August and September 1999) and 
the office memorandums of the 
Department of Personnel and Training 
amount to social discrimination in a refined 
form to deprive the Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes of their constitutional right to reser¬ 
vation in educational institutions and gov¬ 
ernment jobs. In the long term, such actions 
will perpetuate and reinforce social inequal- 
itywhi^ is at the rootofpolitical, economic 
and other inequities. 

y The higher judiciary and administra- 
I don are matmed by people from privil^ied 
Castes and classes. 'These sections have 
always folt chat it was because of reserva- 
dons that their youth do not M jobs. Uiey 
also fed that their hold over the higher ech¬ 


elons of the power structure is under threat. 
Hence the attempt to dilute the benefits of 
reservation and block the rise of the S.C.s 
and S.T.s in institutions of science, tech¬ 
nology and medicine. 

Over the years the entire issue of reser¬ 
vations has been raised and debated in pub¬ 
lic and in courts. It has been recognised that 
social groups that have suffered atrocities, 
indignities, injustices and exploitation over 
the cenmrics need the support of the gov¬ 
ernment and society as a whole. Even today 
the problems of poverty, unemployment 
and illiteracy are widespread among S.C.s 
and S.T.S. They continue to be exploited 
and discriminated against and deprived of 
even their political right to vote (“Targeting 
Dalit voters”, Oaober 8). 

In this situation it is necessary for the 
S.C.s and S.T.s, as also non-governmental 
organi.sations, to come together and launch 
a campaign to protect the right to reserva¬ 
tion. 

It is the duty of the Ministry ofLaw and 
Justice to ensure that this constitutional 
right is not hijacked The media should also 
highlight these problems. 

Sanjai Kumar 

Haaaribagh, Bihar 

China 

It is appropriate that FmnHine covered 
the 50th anniversary of the formation of the 
People’s Republic ofChina as a Cover Story 
(“People’s China at 50,” October 22). 

The world is keenly watching the 
experiment conducted by Chinese society 
in its march towards egalitarianism. Some 
people say that the reforms undertaken by 
the country mark a clear break from its tra¬ 
ditional path of socialism. But, as Prabhar 
Patnaik argues, die economic development 
that has taken place in China in the past 
20 years has its foundation in the policies 
pursued prior to the reform period. I also 
share the opinion of Utsa Patnaik that dur¬ 
ing the transition to market socialism 
China has lost some of the gains it made in 
the first three decades after the Revolution. 

It is to be hoped that the Chinese leaders 
will take steps to counter this trend. 

S. Vijayan 

Baroda 

★ ★ ★ 

In the past, China has struggled a lot 
but today it is emerging as the only power 
that is capable of otallenging U.S. hege¬ 
mony. China has realised thatastrongecon- 
omy is the foundation of a powerful nation. 


India has two lessons to learn from 
China. First, China employs market econ¬ 
omy but it is not controlled by the market. 
Secondly, it has adopted a prudent eco¬ 
nomic policy with regard to foreign invest¬ 
ments and government expenditure. 

For decades India has adopted a neg¬ 
ative attitude towards China. It should 
take a pragmatic approach. China is not 
an expansionist dragon but a loving and 
friendly one. Thanks to some of the pro¬ 
nouncements of the Vajpayee govern¬ 
ment, the relations between India and 
China are at a new low. While hostilities 
and a proxy war continue on the western 
border of India, there is peace and tran¬ 
quillity on the ea.stern side. If only 
Vajpayee had directed his bus towards 
Bei/ing instead of I ahore, India would 
have benefited a lot. 

Pr.ivin Chaubey 

Raipur 

Opinion polls 

In 1995, it WAS Chief Election 
C'ommivsioncr T.N, .Seshan. In 1999, it is 
the Election Commission itself 

The judgment of the Cxinstitution 
Bench of the Supreme COurt upholding 
publication/telecast of opinion and exit poll 
results during the election process has dealt 
a major blow to the Election Commission, 
which has been working tirelessly to pro¬ 
vide a ‘level playing field’ to political parties 
and thus achieve the goal of free and fair 
elections (“Polls and opinions,” October 8). 
The Election Commission has rightly 
observed that the Indian electorate, being 
largely poor and uneducated, is likely to be 
influenced by these surveys. TTiey also pro¬ 
vide an opportunity to political parties to 
influence mediaorganisations and have sur¬ 
vey results that are in their favour published. 
TTie spirit behind the constitutional right 
to freedom of speech and expression should 
not be misused. 

The Election Commission does not 
have the power to enaa laws, but as a watch¬ 
dog it surely can exercise the option to bark 
if nor bite. As su^ested by the Chief 
Election Commissioner, such sensitive 
issues should be debated at the national level 
before they are legislated upon. 

$. Balakrishnan 

Jamshedpur 

TIm nuctoar question 

The Indian voter, who would vote out 
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a government when the price of onions 
rises and then vote against the newly elect¬ 
ed government if he finds his water tap 
dry, cares little for the danger posed by 
nuclear weapons. He worries little about 
the prospect of his children and grand¬ 
children being turned into ashes instan¬ 
taneously or left alive with 
radiarion-induced canter 

Now that the Vajpayee Government is 
relatively stalile, it tan afford to unwind 
itself of Its aggressively populist posture on 
the nutleai issue I he first step is to sign the 
Comprehensive l est Ban Treaty (CTBT). 
India’s decision on signing the treaty should 
be linked only with that of Pakistan, for 
which that country is agreeable. It will be 
unwise to think that all nuclear weapon 
powers arc our potential enemies and that 
we should have arms to deter all of them. 
No one can dispute that our technical capa¬ 
bility is above that of Pakistan and by stop¬ 


ping tests at this stage we shall be able to 
maintain our superiority. Pakistan may be 
more backward than India, but if India 
begins testing for the purpose of achieving 
weapons sophbtication, Pakistan will do 
the same. This will result in a disastrous 
nuclear arms race in the subcontinent. 

N. Kunju 

Delhi 

NlinoritlM and the BJP 

The students of Vidyajyoti Jesuit 
College of Theology, New Delhi, have 
written that the killing of Fr. Arul Doss 
and Sheikh Rehman took place in Orissa 
“on the eve of the general elections” 
(“Letters,” October 22). I am not a sup¬ 
porter of the BJP, nor do I sympathise 
with fundamentalists, whether they are 
Hindus, Muslims or Christians. But is it 
not ironical that a party branded as the 



SPONSE 


Of davelopment and deprivation 


The emotional outburst of H.M. 
Desarda in the debate “Of Development 
and deprivation" {Frontline, October 8) 
makes interesting reading. One can hard¬ 
ly disagree with him when he says that 
the dominant ideology of the past 50 
years has been: “growth, unlimited”. He 
specifically points out to the pursuit of 
growth in terms of mega irrigation and 
power projects and perhaps industries. 
Unfortunately, what he has forgotten to 
point is that we have also vigorously pur¬ 
sued growth in another field; India’s pop¬ 
ulation has increased from 350 million at 
the time of Independence to a billion 
now. It is strange that those who crusade 
against the so-called unsustainable devel¬ 
opment of natural resources have noth¬ 
ing to say about the unsustainable growth 
of population, which has proved to be the 
biggest cause of pollution and over- 
ex^oitation of scarce resources. All the 
roblems these well-meaning activists 
ave been highlighting and also antici¬ 
pating stem ftotn the population explo¬ 
sion and the resultant additional demand 
for basic necessities. 

If it is “erroneous to equate waters and 
energy with m^-projects”, it is equidly 
erroneous to equate them with “age-old” 
and “time-test^ sources of eneigy and 
methods of tapping them”. The age-old 
practices- theDumingoffiiel-wood, agri¬ 
cultural refuse and cow-dung cakes, and 
the use of biogas, wind mills and so on - 
re evolved by the rural people for their 


local needs. With the increase in the pop¬ 
ulation and the division of families, local 
sources were no longer adequate to meet 
their needs. The result was migration and 
concentration of population in urban cen¬ 
tres, requiring concentration of water and 
energy needs. One fails to understand how 
these “age-old” practices would be able to 
run trains, buses or planes, operate trac¬ 
tors, produce fenilizers or supply pure tap 
water. Perhaps we must revert to the age- 
old praaices of travelling in bullock-carts, 
using animal-driven ploughs, vreetablc- 
oil lamps, cow-dung manures and manu¬ 
ally drawn well water. It would be 
interesting to know how Desarda hopes to 
meet the present-day energy and water 
needs of both rural and urban population 
through age-old methods. Large-scale 
urbanisation has become a reality which 
one cannot wish away. 

Statements such as “Plans and pro¬ 
jects involving thousands of millions of 
rupees have not helped the toiling mil¬ 
lions. On the contrary, the so-called 
development projects have affected them 
adversely and accentuated their daily suf¬ 
fering” are too sweeping to be believed. 
The fitet b that throupb planned effort 
the country increased foodgrain produc¬ 
tion from 50 million tonnes in 1950-51 
to 203 million tonnes in 1998-99. 
Otherwise millions would have starved, 
as was the case at the time of 
Independence when sustenance was pro¬ 
vided by imported wheat 


Saffron Brigade and a Hindu party would 
mastermind such a heinous crime on the 
eve of the elections? While all political par¬ 
ties try to improve their image prior to 
elections, how could a nationjJ party like , 
the BJP have committed such a mistake?’" 

if at all there is any political support 
given to the killers of Fr. Arul Doss and 
Sheikh Rehman, it is by the so- called sec¬ 
ular forces. This is done with the inten¬ 
tion of arousing the religious sentiments 
of people, for obvious reasons. 

Mukesh Mohan Sinha 

Patna 


Water policy 

It IS a great misfortune of our country 
that when one part of it is submerged in 
floods another is in the grip of drought 
(“The Kosi untamed”, September 25). 

In a country where 75 per cent of the 


Figures relating to the displacement" 
of people by large dams are also blown 
out of proportion. It has now been 
proved by Surjit Bhalla and many others 
that the total number of people displaced 
by large dams in India could be only 5 to 
8 million and not 40 million as estimat¬ 
ed by Arundhati Roy. It is nobody’s case 
that these 5 to 8 million people should 
not be given the best rehabilitation pack¬ 
age and should not be placed in condi¬ 
tions much better than those in which 
they lived earlier. But to say that there 
should be no displacement at all is to deny 
survival to some potential beneficiaries of 
the project, who live in conditions much 
worse than those of people fiicing dis¬ 
placement. 

Even China, opposed to the western 
model of development, has 21,600 of the 
world’s 40,000 large dams. It b at present 
building one of the world’s largest dam 
projects, the Three Gorges Dam, to pro¬ 
duce 18,200 MW of power (India’s total 
exbting hydroelectric capacity does not 
add up to this), which involves the dis¬ 
placement of some two million people. 

It is surprising that such a hue and 
cry b being raised about mega¬ 
hydropower projects as if hydropower is 
India’s main eneip' source. In fita, even 
20 per cent or the country’s total 
hydropower potential of85,000 MW has 
not b^ tapj^ because of tesbtance to 
submergence caused by reservoirs. The if 
opponents of large dams prefer the qse of 
c^ (one has only to see die plight of coal 
miners, who live in worse coitions than 



lopulation depends on agriculture for 
ivelihood, provision of water should get 
riority. Owing to the absence of a prop- 
r water policy, we arc not able to take 
advantage of the 4,000 trillion litres of 
lllfiin water the country is estimated to get 
, ,'ery year. Priority should be give to the 
ansfer of water from water-surplus areas 
1 } other parts of the country. 

Alok Sharma 

Gwalior 

An appeal 

For nearly 50 years, I have shed tears 
(or the young, bright persons who became 
vegetables after suffering brain injury in 
accidents involving two-wheelers. Young 
widows with children evoke our sympathy, 
but it is more distressful to see young 
women struggling to support brain-dam¬ 
aged husbands and young children. Similar 


is the plight of elderly parents who arc left 
with a son or a daughter who has suffered 
brain injury in a two-wheeler accident. 

I invite the members of the public to 
visit with me the hospital wards in Tamil 
Nadu to .see parents and young wives 
weeping for their sons and husbands. 
This will convince them not to worry 
about minor inconveniences caused by 
the wearing of helmets. People avoid 
wearing helmets on the ground that their 
hair style would be disturbed. But only if 
there is a head can there be hair or a hair¬ 
style. If hair really falls off owing to the 
use of helmets, most of the bike-riders in 
the West, japan and South-East Asia and 
even New Delhi would be bald by now. 

Some people say that it is difficult to 
wear helmets in hot weather. This is true 
but people in Delhi, West Asia and many 
places in South-East Asia, which are hot¬ 
ter than Chennai, for instance, wear hel¬ 


mets for safety. The headache that a hel¬ 
met causes is temporary and certainly less 
intense than the pain resulting from frac¬ 
tures of the skull or brain injury. 

Nobody denies that carrying a hel¬ 
met and keeping it safe are inconve¬ 
niences. But if you had shed one 
thousandth of the tears I have shed for 
my [laiients and their wives and parents, 
you will immediately demand that wear¬ 
ing crash helmets be made compulsory 
for two-wheeler riders. 

Dr. B. Ramamurthi 
Neurosurgeon 

Chennai 

Correction: In the Maharashtra Assembly elec¬ 
tions, the BJP won 56 sc-ats and the Shiv Sena 
69 seats I'hc scats position widi regard to these 
two parties got intert hanged erroneously in the 
tabic acconip.iiiying “Fractured mandate in 
Maharashtia" (November 5). 


ftlim-affected people) and also imported 
oil which involves the spending of thou¬ 
sands of crores of rupees in foreign 
exchange. The fact that hydropower is 
renewable, clean, cheap and eminently 
suitable for peaking does nor appear to 
appeal to them. 

Desarda makes yet another sweeping 
statement when he says that Indian as 
well as global experiences amply proves 
that mega-projects for irrigation and 
power generation are antithetical to the 
interests of the common people. He, 
however, does not cite examples. Dams 
such as Bhakra, Nagarjunasagar, 
Hirakud, Hoover, Tennessee Valley, 
Aswan, Itapu, Ataturk and hundreds of 
others prove this wrong. These dams 
have boosted the economy of the coun¬ 
tries in which they are situated. 

After visiting the High Aswan Dam 
(HAD) in 1990, J. Gitillon, the then 
Secretary-General of the Internationa] 
Commission on Large Dams (ICOLD), 
said; “My first surprise was to learn that 
HAD had saved Egypt from femine in 
1972-73 and between 1979 and 1987, 
when there were nine consecutive years 
of drought, and that the main objective 
of the dam was fulfilled in the mly years 
ofservice...” 

In the concluding part of his report. 
Cotillon says: “Back in Paris, I met a jour¬ 
nalist writing an article on the misdeeds 
if the worla s large dams. I mentioned 
the ftunine avertra by Aswan, Nothing 
more. She was so amazed that she 


changed the title of her article to “Large 
Dams; A necessary evikThey feed the 
Third World and give it electricity”.” 

The main objection to SardarSarovar 
is that it affects some 40,000 families in 
the reservoir area. The exact number of 
people who will be affected is 1,27,446 
of whom only 63,223 are tribal people. 
In 82 of the 193 villages that will be 
affected in Madhya Pradesh, less than 10 
per cent of their land will be submerged. 

In another 32 villages, only 11 to 25 
per cent of the land will be submerged, 
in 21 villages, only the dwellings will be 
affected, and that too only temporarily, 
owing to the reservoir backwater effect 
during floods. In another nine villages, 
only government wasteland will get sub¬ 
merged. Only in 18 villages will more 
than 5 per cent of the land get submerged. 
In the three States, only 11,279 hectares 
of cultivable land will go under the reser¬ 
voir. The area of forest land (which is 
degraded land) that will be submerged is 
only about 13,385 ha. 

All the afteaed fttmilies (even an adult 
son is considered as constituting a sepa¬ 
rate family) need not necessarily be dis¬ 
placed. In fact, of the 33,014 alFcaed 
families in Madhya Pradesh, 18,890 have 
opted to stw on as they will only be tem¬ 
porarily afteted by flood backwaters. 
They only need to shift to nearby higher 
ground temporarily when such floods 
occur. Hius the displacement issue is 
blown out of portion by critics. They, like 
Oesatda, main a vague claim that a vast 


number ofvillagcs will be submerged if the 
height of the dam is raised even by 5 
inerres. The Grievance Redrcssal 
(Committee headed by a former Chief 
Justice of a high court has already certified 
that those who run the risk of being affect¬ 
ed if the dam height is raised by 5 m have 
been shifted. Many people fail to appreci¬ 
ate the fact that during high floods, many 
overbank areas get inundated even if there 
is no dam. Was the city of Bharuch flood¬ 
ed this September by the backwaters of a 
dam? Any flooding on the Narmada’s 
banks should not be attributed to the 
Sardar Sarovar project. When the critics 
cannot find fault with the Sardar Sarovar 
project, they conveniently use the phrase 
“Narmada Valley” and assemble people 
affected by other dams. 

rhe State has tried to provide ameni¬ 
ties to the displaced people to an extent 
that is not available to the majority of its 
rural population. Gujarat has enough 
land to rehabilitate all the affected peo¬ 
ple who want to settle in the State. 

The author is welcome to ensure that 
the.se people get the most reasonable 
treatment in Gujarat so that they can for¬ 
get their miserable past. But 1 request him 
not obstruct the Sardar Sarovar Project, 
because if it is stalled some 20 million 
people of Gujarat’s semi-arid and desert 
areas will be doomed, without water. 

M.U. Purohit 
Consulting Engineer 
Sardar Sarovar Project 



■ NUCLMI ISSUES 


Sanctions: an uncertain status 

Have the nuclear-reioted sanctions imposed by the United States against India and Pakistan 
got kicked in again or not? No one seems to know. 


R. RAMACHANDRAN 

in New Delhi 

HF imposition of sanctions against 

India and Pakistan by the United 
States as a consequence of the nuclear tests 
conducted in May 1998, or their waiver, 
would seem to he stuck in a legislative 
conundrum in the administrative 
machinery in the U.S. as a fallout of the 
standoffbetween the Republicans and the 
Clinton administration. The sanctions, 
pursuant to Section 102(b) of the Arms 
Expon Control Act (AECA), also known 
as the Glenn Amendment, were imposed 
soon after the tests and were partially lift¬ 
ed through waiver provisions of the 
Agriculture Export Relief Act (AERA) 
1998 and the India Pakistan Relief Act 
(IPRA) 1998. 

But these expired on October 21. 
1999. Legislative action or a presidential 
executive order that would dictate the 
course of action by the U.S. administra¬ 
tion in this regard is not in pL-ice. Though 
a bill that would grant authority to the 
President to waive the sanctions beyond 
October 21 was sent to him by the Senate 
on October 14, he had not signed it into 
law because of disagreements over other 
provisions of the bill. So, at the beginning 
of the last week of October, the fate of the 
sanctions remained unclear. 

The issue would appear to have got 
caught in the politico-legal mess which 
seems to have been created over the rati¬ 
fication of the Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty (CTBT) by the Senate. Early in 
October, the Senate deliberated on the 
Treaty after a delay of over two years and 
rejected it (article on page 33). In what 
would appear to be Clinton’s way of get¬ 
ting back at the Republicans, he has not 
signed into laws many pending appropri¬ 
ation bills for financid year 2000. In ract, 
he exercised his veto on the Foreign’ 
Operations, Export Financing and 

ced Programmes Appropriations Bill 

aining the provision for sanctions in 

'ent of a coup that would be applied 
oh ^kistan) on Oaober 18 and returned 
it V the Senate alleging that the 


Republicans were shortchanging expen¬ 
diture on key foreign policy affairs. 

The provision for the waiver of sanc¬ 
tions against India and Pakistan is con¬ 
tained in the House Joint Resolution 
2361 which has been tagged on to the 
Defence Department Appropriation Bill 
(DDAB) for financial year 2000 and sent 
to the President for assent. The President 
had not signed it on the ground that it 
went beyond what had been sought and 
that it budgeted for things which the 
Pentagon had not asked for. 

The administration is apparendy mak¬ 
ing a last-ditch effort to sort out the issue 
with Congress and find politically feasible 
measures to address the expiry of the sanc¬ 
tions waiver, pending the enactment of a 
new presidential waiver authority. Given 
that such an authority has been passed by 
Congress in the DDAB, the attempt appar¬ 
ently is to sec whether this can be inter¬ 
preted to imply a continuation of the 
waiver until a new piece of legisladon takes 
effect. This they think is possible because 
of the Continuing Resolution H.J. Res 71 
which was signed into a public law as of 
October 21. If this is (legally and political¬ 
ly) feasible, the imbroglio with regard to 




PiMidMit BiH Ctkiton. 


the sanctions may be viewed as a merely 
technical one, and business as usual (with 
the limited waivers on the sanaions as they 
were in place till Oaobwr 21) could go on. 
In any ca.se, though the waiver has expired, 
a renewal of AECA sanctions in full wll 
take effect only if the President decrees a 
fresh imposition. In legal terms, therefore, 
it ail appeared very confusing, and every¬ 
thing may be put on hold till things get 
sorted out. 

T O trace the course of sanctions so far, 
after Clinton announced in Majr 
1998 the sanctions, which flow from 
Section 102(b) of the AECA, the admin¬ 
istration announced the details on June 
18, These included: (a) the termination of 
the assistance under the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, except for human¬ 
itarian assistance and food or agricultural 
commodities-which includes U.S. devel¬ 
opmental assistance and International 
Military Education and Training (IMET) 
programme ftinding; (b) the termination 
of the sale of defence articles, defence ser¬ 
vices or design or construction services 
under the AECA, and the termination of 
licences for the export of any item under' j 
^ the United States Munitions List; (c) the 
I termination of all foreign military financ- 
^ ing under the AECA; (d) the denial of any 
credit, credit guarantees, or other finan¬ 
cial assistance by any depanment or 
agency of the U.S. government - such as 
the Department of Agriculture (USDA), 
the U.S. Exim Bank, the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation (OPIC) and the 
Trade Development Agency (TDA); (e) 
opposition to any loan for financial or 
tedinical assistance by any international 
financial institution - such as the Asian 
Development Bank, the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank - 
except for humanitarian purposes; (0 the 
prohibition on US. banks ftom making 
any loan or papviding any credit to the 
government of the country against v^icho 
sanctions have been imposed, except for 
the purposes of purchasing food or other 
agricultural commodities; and (g) the pro¬ 
hibition of exports of dual-use goods and 
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cchnology controlled by 
he Export 

dministration 
eguiations (EAR). 

After its enaament in 
^^94 as part of the 
nuclear Proliferation 
revention Aa (NPPA), 
lie Glenn Amendment 
.tnctions were being 
inplemented for the first 
' ime. However, the U.S. 
tarming community was 
(.oncerned over the loss of 
ICS market in India and 
Pakistan, particularly the 
latter, because of suspen¬ 
sion of USDA export 
credit guarantees. (Pakistan is a major user 
of these credit guarantees under USDA’s 
scheme called GSM-102. India has a cred¬ 
it line but has never made use of it.) This 
led to the enaament of the Agriculture 
Export ReliefAa(AERA) on July 14,1998, 
|jvliich exempted USDA export credit guar- 
.mtees from the Glenn Amendment provi¬ 
sions till September 30,1999. 

Pursuant to the above-mentioned bar 
on loans or assistance by international 
financial instituions, the U.S. administra¬ 
tion claimed on June 18,1998, that it had 
gained the support of the G-7 countries 
and Russia to postpone consideration of 
“non-basic human needs” loans for India 
and Pakistan. On the same date, the U.S. 
administration announced that bank- 
related sanctions (item T as mentioned 
obove) would be implemented through 
an “executive order”. But these remained 
in the draft stage with the Treasury 
Depanment and were not implemented. 
That is, that particular categtory of sanc¬ 
tions was not in place. 

The dual-use export sanctions were 
implemented by means of guidelines of the 
Bureau of Export Administration (BXA) 
of the Department of Commerce issued 
on June 22, 1998. These were formally 
incorporated into the EAR as an “interim 
rule” on November 19, 1998. This rule 
included an Entities list comprising 40 
Indian and 46 Pakistani end-users, along 
with more than 200 subsidiaries. The 
sanctions meant a presumption of denial 
of export licences for items subject to 
export controls to these entities. A ceiling 
of2,000 million theoretical operations per 
second (MTOPS) on high performance 
ramputers (HPCs) was imposed, above 
r/hich level a licence would be required lor 
exports with a strong presumption of 
denial to all the entities. 

On October 21, 1998, Congress 


passed the India- 
Pakistan Relief Act 
(IPRA) of 1998. Section 
902 of the Act (the 
Brownback 

Amendment) authorised 
the President to waive 
“for a period not more 
than a year upon enact¬ 
ment of the Act” certain 
parts of the Glenn 
Amendment sanctions. 
This was necessaiy 
because the Glenn sanc¬ 
tions do not provide for 
the lifting or waiving of 
sanctions. Significantly, 
IPRA also gave an 
auihority to waive sanctions pursuant to 
Section 620(E) (e) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act (the Pressler Amendment), 
which allows economic and military assis¬ 
tance to Pakistan. As regards the Glenn 
sanctions alone, this allowed a waiver of 
sanctions (a), (d), (e) and (f) as given above 
but not (b), (c) and (g). 

President Clinton panially exercised 
this authority on December 1,1998. Even 
within the scope of (a), (d), (e) and (f) of 
102(b), sanaions were lifted only with 
respect to (1) Eximbank, OPIC and TDA 
operations; (2) IMET programmes; (3) 
loans or credits to the two governments by 
U.S. banks (diough this part had not been 
imposed); and (4) any loan or financial or 
technical assistance (only) to Pakistan by 
international financial institutions in sup¬ 
port of the assistance programme that 
Pakistan was negotiating with the IMF. 
(On January 14,1999,a$575-million IMF 
loan was approved, in the voting of which 
the U.S. abstained.) The lifting of sanctions 
on USDA credits ran concurrently but only 
till September 30.1999, since (1) above did 
not include the USDA. 

Interestingly, on October 1,1999, the 
President extended the waiver on USDA 
credits till October 21 so that all waiver 
provisions expired on that date, although 
a 20-day difference between the two sets of 
waivers should not have caused any prob¬ 
lem. This seems to have been specifically 
done in order to enable Pakistan to com¬ 
plete the negotiadons with the USDA for 
a pending $60-million credit line that was 
opened in January 1999. Between 
Septembers and Oaober6,1999, $36.80 
million seems to have been negotiated and 
!q>proved while $23.20 million remained 
to be approved. Now if the coup-linked 
sanaions are put in place, the remaining 
ones cannot be negodated unless this 
amount too has alr^y been approved 


between Oaober 6 and the imposidon of 
sanaions following the Oaober 12 coup. 

While with regard to India it would 
be easy for the U.S. administration to 
adopt the interpretation of a continuing 
waiver beyond October 21, with regard to 
Pakistan the issue may be more complex 
because of the coup-related sanctions. 
The overthrow of a democratically elect¬ 
ed government in a military coup attracts 
its own set of sanctions under Section 508 
of the Foreign Assistance Act which would 
override the waivers that were in place dll 
October 21, However, while the coup- 
related sanctions cover all manner of U.S. 
assistance, they do not include the provi¬ 
sion to oppose loans from multilateral 
funding organisations such as the IMF, 
and the World Bank as the sanctions pur¬ 
suant to Section 102 (b) of the AECA do. 
So, unless the G-7 and Russia decide to 
postpone decisions on loans to Pakistan, 
the U.S. will not oppose such multilater¬ 
al assistance to Palustan. 

Unlike the India-Pakistan Relief Act 
(Brownback 1), the new waiver authority. 
bill (HJRes. 2561), which now forms part 
of the DDAB, is a permanent waiver with 
a provision of reimposition only if the 
country detonates a nuclear device subse¬ 
quent to the enactment. Otherwise the 
scope of the waiver is identical to 
Brownback 1 in the sense that it does not 
allow any waiver on (b), (c) and (g) of 102 
(b) of the AECA, which means restrictions 
on dual-use technologies and goods will 
remain and so will the opposition to loans 
from international financial institutions. 
From the Indian perspective, these would 
be the key considerations for a long-term 
impact (Frontline, May 21, 1999), 

Also, as in the case of Brownback I, 
it provides authority to waive the Pressler 
provision. Therefore, if this bill - which 
IS the only one that has been sent to the 
President - becomes an act, exercising the 
waiver authority to any of its elements 
become a permanent feature, unless 
another detonation takes place. Given this 
feet, it is not clear why so much of noise 
was being made about the waiver on the 
Pressler provision. As in the case of 
Brownback I, it only gives a waiver 
authority and it is up to the President to 
exercise it or not. However, in the wake 
of the coup. Republican Frank Jr. Pallone 
introduced another bill on October 18 
(H.R. 3095) that seeks to amend DDAB 
so that the authority to waive the Pressler 
Amendment sanctions is not there. 

Now Brownback I or IPRA required 
the Secretary of State to report to Congress 
one month before the expity of the sanc- 


TIm overthrow of 
a domocratlcally 
oloctod 

govommoiit In a 
military coup In 
Pakistan attracts 
Its own set of 
sanctions which 
would override 
the waivers that 
were in place till 
October 21. 
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tions on the economic 
and security develop¬ 
ments in India and 
Pakistan. As part of this 
exercise, and in anticipa¬ 
tion of congressional 
action during 1999 on 
sanctions reform legisla¬ 
tion and the considera¬ 
tion of the renewal of the 
presidential waiver 
authority, the House 
Committee on Ways and 
Means had directed the 
U.S. International Trade 
Commission (USITC) to 
examine the impact of the 
sanctions. The USITC 


The USITC report 
•ays that the 
ecoaomlc 
sanctions had a 
relatively minimal 
overall Impact 
on India’s 
economy... They, 
however, had an 
adverse effect on 
Pakistan’s 
economy. 


sanctions continued to 
have a negative impaa 
on U.S. business in India 


as U.S. companies were 
reluctant to pursue busi¬ 
ness opportunities 
because of the uncertain^ 


ty over sanctions. 

As regards the over¬ 
all economic impact of 
sanctions, the Report 
says they had a relatively 
minimal overall impact 
on India’s economy, 
although it would be dif¬ 
ficult to isolate the effects 


of sanctions from the 


effects of other concur- 


submitted its report on September 17. The 
findings of the report, “Overview and 
Analysis of the Economic Impact of U.S. 
Sanctions with Respect to India and 
Pakistan”, must have formed the basis for 
the joint resolution seeking a permanent 
waiver authority for some provisions of the 
Glenn Amendment sanaions. Besides 


rent economic events and policies. They, 
however, had a small adverse effect on 
Pakistan’s economy, says the Report. 
According to it, since U.S. was a relative¬ 
ly small provider of aid, trade and invest¬ 
ment, the sanctions alone may not have 
had a large impact, and moreover most, 
economic assistance was terminated as a 


other fiictors, including the Oaober 12 
coup, this report is also likely to influence 
the President’s decision on extending the 
waiver in the manner of the joint resolu¬ 
tion or otherwise. 

The USITC investigation employed 
three methods- atelephonesurveyof269 
U.S. companies and associations; market 
share and lost export sales analysis to the 
extent data were available; and modelling. 
The Commission obtained additional 


result of other sanctions which were 
already in place, such as those pursuant to 
the Prcssler Amendment. 

On the likely impaa of the rcimposi- 
tion of sanaions, the Report, based on sub¬ 
missions from the private seaor U.S. 
companies, says that the reimposicion of 
prohibition of USDA credits is likely to 
affea U.S. wheat exports to Pakistan and 
that wheat producers in the Pacific 
Northwest would be affeaed most. U.S. 


views from the industry through a public 
hearing held on June 22, 1999, and 
through written submissions. According 
to the findings of the telephonic survey, 
the U.S. companies most affected by the 
Glenn sanctions were those involved in 
the sale of cenain agricultural products, 
industrial machinery, transportation, 
construction and mining equipment, 
electronics products and infrastruaural 
development services. Restrictions on cus¬ 
tomer or company access to projea 
financing or loan guarantees from Exim 
Bank and OPIC were noted as fiictors hin¬ 


agencies also expressed concern that pro¬ 
hibiting Eximbank and OPIC financing 
might harm U.S. competitiveness and 
diminish the perception of U.S. companies 
as reliable partners. It was frit that sanaions 
would make it difficult for U.S. companies 
to participate in major infrastructural pro¬ 
jects. Prohibiting Eximbank and OPIC 
financing could delay projects in India and 
Pakistan until alternative sources of financ¬ 
ing were arranged, the companies stated. 
Pdcistan could be adversely affreted if the 
U.S. and other major countries opposed 
future IMF loans to Pakistan. 


dering their business in the two countries. 
Financial services firms sated that their 
operations were affreted by the uncer¬ 
tainty regarding how the sanctions would 
evenmaliy be implemented. 

Industry represenadves sated that 
one result of the sanaions was the inaeas- 
ing perception of U.S. companies as unre¬ 
liable suppliers and many customers were 
turning to souites in Europe, Japan and 
elsewhere. ’The U.S. Embas^ in Delhi 
apparendy reported to the USITC that 


The implication of the Repon that 
sanctions have had only a mar^nal impact 
on the economies of India and Pakistan, 
as well as that of the U.S., save loss of 
business to individual companies, proba¬ 
bly served as a guide in formulating a 1^- 
isladon toward a permanent waiver. But 
what President Tllinton is liUey to do is 
anybody’s guess. 

Meanv^e, administration officuds 
are likely pulling their hair out Are the 
sanedons in place or nod I 
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I COVER STORY 


Popular perceptions 

Most Pakistanis seem relieved that the Nawaz Sharif regime has been toppled, and look to the 
military regime to cleon up the economic mess. But this does not quite conceal the real 
concerns obout the country's future. 


RASHEEDA BHAGAT 

re<entlv in Pakistan 

A COUPLE of days after the Nawaz 
Sharif Government was toppled in 
Pakistan, Bilai Musharraf, son of General 
Pervez Musharraf who led the coup, had 
quite a lot to say about his father and his 
action. 

Evidently smarting from the interna¬ 
tional criticism that his father had been 
subjected to since the coup, Bilal, who 
lives in the United States, said in a mes¬ 
sage posted at a Web site popular among 
overseas Pakistanis: “My father is a self- 
made man and I wish to state this up front 
that he has made a conscious eftbrt to 
never abuse his influence for personal 
gain." He described his father as being 
“thoroughly professional" and justified 
the coup by saying that the Army chief 
had no choice but to resort to it. “My 
immediate family,” Bilal claimed, “has 
managed with the income of a military 
officer and there have been no complaints. 
There is only relief that he has made it this 
far without compromising on his ethics... 
Today, he is the Chief Executive of 
Pakistan.” 

At about the same time that Bilal was 
preening over his father’s success, Hasan 
Sharif, son of the ousted Prime Minister 
and now a student in London, was issu¬ 
ing an appeal to the international com¬ 
munity to use its weight to secure his 
father’s release. 

The Commonwealth suspended 
Pakistan, and the rest of the internation¬ 
al community urged the military ruler to 
restore democratic rule at the earliest. In 
this background, the rest of the world is 
puzzled by the fiict that Pakistanis them¬ 
selves do not seem to be overly worried 
about the toppling of a democratic regime 
in Islamabad, On the contrary, Pakistanis 
seemetji to be celebrating the fiill of the 
“compt government of Mian Nawaz 
Shatif'V 

In Lahore, Rawalpindi and Karachi, 


people have been openly saying: Yeh bot- 
mar aurjhoot bolney kt tarkar se tau army- 
walUy hehtar hei (Compared to this 
looting, lying and fraudulent govern¬ 
ment, the Army people are better). 
Stunned as it was by such expressions of 
popular approval for the coup, the 
Pakistan Muslim Let^ue, the ousted party 
of government, took almost a week to 
demand the release of the dismissed Prime 
Minister and the restoration of democra¬ 
cy. 

K HALID MUSTAFA, a Karachi- 
based industrialist, said that 
Pakistanis were celebrating the advent of 
a military regime “because they believe 
that what we have had for the last 10 years 
is not real democracy.” 

According to Mustafa, the belief that 
a democratic system would be more sen¬ 
sitive to the problems of the people and 
improve their lot had been belied in 
Pakistan. The people, he said, were tired 
of one regime coming in “only to investi¬ 
gate the corruption and bank frauds com¬ 
mitted by politicians of the previous 
regime. Then those in power would go 
ahead to commit an even bigger fraud on 
the people.” But this time around, 
Mustafa added, politicians from the oust¬ 
ed ruling party as well as the former 
Opposition would be in the dock. “There 
is a lot of hope that corruption cases 
against all of them will be investigated 
without fear or fevour.” 

However, not many people share this 
optimism. Ghulam Kibria, a former 
United Nations consultant who served as 
a technocrat in the Zulfikar Ali Bhuno 
regime, has litde hope that the “looted 
millions ftom bank aeftulters and other 
corrupt politicians can ever be brought 
back into the exchequer because the 
money has already gone out of the coun- 
try-” 

In a telephonic interview from 
Karachi, Kibria said: “This is the fourth 
time that Generals have taken over the 
governance of Pakistan. But dtere are two 


big differences. One, this time it was a 
counter-military coufv against a civilian 
coup that was planned i^nst the 
Generals. Two, this time there is no jubi¬ 
lation as had been experienced following 
the previous three military coups. But 
there is definitely a huge sigh of relief over 
the fact that the corrupt Sharif govern¬ 
ment is gone.” 

Kibria acknowledged that the rest of 
the world and a section of the intelli¬ 
gentsia in Pakistan were worried about the^ 
dismissal of a democratically elected gov¬ 
ernment and the prospect of a spell of mil¬ 
itary rule. “But,” he said, “what the rest of 
the world, and even some people within 
Pakistan, do not understand is that there 
has been no real democratic political 
process in Pakistan. People have not real¬ 
ly been involved in the democratic 
process... I would even say there is no real 
political consciousness among the people 
of Pakistan. They have always looked for 
saviours in their politicians, whether it was 
Benazir Bhutto or Nawaz Sharif. The All 
India Muslim League had neither a polit¬ 
ical process nor inner-party democracy; 
and we inherited this.” 

Kibria attributed the relative success 
of Indian democracy to the fact that the 
political system had over the years become 
inclusive and had accommodated the tra¬ 
ditionally underprivileged sections of 
society. “Things changed in India to a cer¬ 
tain extent, with the result that backward 
classes and Dalits were involved in gov¬ 
ernment and became MLAs and MPs.” 

Describing Sharif as “an elected dic¬ 
tator”, Kibria said that his regime had not 
granted autonomy to the provinces or to 
municipalities. “Municipal elections have 
not been held in Karachi fbr several years,* 
he added. 

A Karachi-based executive who writes 
poetry under ^he pen name Baligh said 
that the dismissal of the Sharif r^me had^ 
been greeted with relief, especially by the 
people in Karachi, “who had to bear die 
brunt of the increasing lawlessness and 
violence”. 
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There are no Magic wands or 
formulae to repair the damage 
done to the country’s economy, 
which has been reduced to one of 
the wobbliest in the developing 
world. The educated sections and 
the intelligentsia in Pakistan won¬ 
der scepti^ly how long it will take 
the new rulers to step into the 
shoes of their predecessors and 
amass wealth. 

It is in this light that Bilal 
Musharrafs claim about his 
father’s integrity and ability to 
withstand pressure and not com¬ 
promise on his ethics acquires sig¬ 
nificance. There are confliaing 
reports about Pervez Musharraf: 
one says he is an Islamic fiinda- 
mentalist and is soft on the 
Taliban: another, echoed by the 
U.S. Ambassador to Pakistan, 
William B. Milam, describes him 
as a “moderate man”. Observers 
will be looking at the events of the 
coming days, the kind of people 
he appoints to key administrative 
positions and the manner in 
which he presides over Pakistan’s 
destiny, to draw inferences on 
Musharrafs beliefs and commit- 


Celebratlont on the stroeto of Lahore dfter the military takeover. PuUic opinion within ments. However, India, which 


Pakistan has been largely supportive of the coup. 


All talk of democracy was a sham in 
“this aristocratic land", he said: most 
Pakistanis were bitter that “in the last 10 
years our democratically elected leaders 
. have used every opportunity to take 
kadvantage of their positions for personal 
^ gain. The country is on the brink of bank¬ 
ruptcy but the personal assets of these peo¬ 
ple are ever-increasing; a handful of them 
can, with their off-shore assets, pay off the 
entire debt of the country.” 

Bali^ added that there was a lot of 
expectation that the military regime would 
introduce accountability and bring the 
bank defaulters and tax evaders to book. In 
his opinion, geopolitical and regional con¬ 
siderations today - “with barely 100 days 
CO go for the new millennium” - were such 
that it would not be possible for a military 
ruler to stay on for long. “It will not be pos¬ 
sible for the current CEO to follow in the 
footsteps of his predecessors like Gen. Zia- 
ul-Haq and hold office for an extended peri- 
yi. I think he should remain in power for 
|maximum of two years and bring in tech- 
iWiats and ei^tienced politidans to take 
Pakistan out (H the present economic mess.” 

The consensus in Pakistan is seem¬ 
ingly in fiivour of a “civilian government 


made up of technocrats and experts”. But 
as an editorial in the Pakistani English 
daily Dawn cautioned, although such 
“well-meant” advice from various quar¬ 
ters was “driven by a sincere desire to sec 
the country put back on the right path... 
prolonged deviations from the democra¬ 
tic path have invariably led to more prob¬ 
lems than have been solved. All the 
stretches of military rule proved disastrous 
for Pakistan.” 

Sounding a note of caution against 
exassive expectations from “technocrats 
and experts’^, the editorial noted that in 
“all previous military regimes technocrats 
and bureaucrats have played major roles. 
They did not work wonders then. It 
strains credulity to think that they will do 
any bencr now.” 

P AKISTANIS are at the moment cele¬ 
brating their release from yean of mis- 
govemance: successive eleaed 

governments have demeaned democracy 
by indulging in large-scale corruption and 
chipped away at institutions such as the 
judiciary and the executive, and even the 
office of the President. However, the pre¬ 
sent euphoria cannot last long. 


perceives him as the architect of 
the Kargil misadventure, is certain 
to view him and what he says with scep¬ 
ticism. 

M eanwhile, there is speculation 
in Pakistan about Sharifs fate. Lt. 
Grn. (Retd) Moin Uddin Haider, who 
was the Sindh Governor for two years 
before he was replaced by a Sharif crony 
in June 1999, says that Sharif will “reap 
as he sowed”; he, however, rules out the 
possibility of Sharif s execution. 

Kibria agrees. “It is difficult,” he says, 
“to make a prediction now as there is no 
political process in the country at the 
moment. But I doubt very much that he 
will ever be tried. Even if he is... I believe 
he will get away and will not be punished.” 

At the moment, however, the mood 
of the common person and what she or he 
thinb of the military r^ime may be 
summed up in what a Karachi-based busi¬ 
nessman has to say: “We Pakistanis are 
tough guys. We love to be ruled by iron 
hands. Are we shedding tears for democ¬ 
racy, did you ask? What rubbish. The peo¬ 
ple on the roads do not give a damn about 
the system. They want only roti, kapada 
aur makan... and of course occasional 
peace.”! 
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■ THE UNITED NATIONS 


In the cause of peace 

Since its inception in 1945, the United Nations has played a crucial role in defusing many a crisis, 
including a near-disaster involving two superpowers. An anecdotal account of a few of the important 
moments in the history of the world body. 


C.V NARASIMHAN 

E very year, October 24 is observed as 
United Nations Day. It was on that 
day in 1945 that a sufficient number of 
ratifications from member-states to bring 
the world body into existence was 
received. During my long tenure at the 
U.N., one particular U.N. Day stands out 
in my memory - October 24, 1962. 

In mid-October 1962, an interna¬ 
tional crisis developed over the presence 
of Soviet-made missiles in Cuba. From 
the time Cuba became a Communist 
nation under Fidel Castro, there had been 
considerable hostility between the United 
States and Cuba. It was not generally 
known that Cuba, the only Communist 


Mravinsky. The violin soloist, David 
Oistrakh, was one of the great violinists 
of the century. After the concert was over, 
the leading members of the orchestra and 
senior members of the Soviet mission to 
the U.N. went up to the Secretary- 
General’s conference room where a big 
reception was held for them. As soon as 
the event was over, Secretary-General U 
Thant called me to his room and we decid¬ 
ed on the course of action to be taken in 
the Security Council which was due to 
meet late that night. 

U Thant made a statement in the 
Security Council. He said: “Today the 
United Nations faces a moment of great 
responsibility. What is at stake is not just 
the interests of parties directly involved, 
not just the interests of all member-states. 


on to express the profound hope and con¬ 
viction that moderation and good sense 
would prevail over all other considera¬ 
tions. He also stated that at the request of 
the Permanent Representatives of a large 
number of member-governments, he had 
sent identically-worded messages to 
President Kennedy and Soviet Prime 
Minister Nikita Khrushchev. He made an 
appeal to the parties concerned to enter 
into negotiations “even tonight if possi^ 
ble”. He went on to say: “The Secretaiy- 
General cannot serve on any other 
assumption (subject to human frailty and 
honest difference of opinion) than that all 
member-nations honour the pledge to 
observe ail articles of the charter.” What 
he meant in effect was that if his appeals 
were not heeded he might seriously think 


country in the western hemisphere, was 
arming itself with Intermediate 
Range Ballistic Missiles (IRBM) 
provided by the Soviet Union. These 
missiles were capable of hitting any 
destination on the eastern seaboard 
and the central part of the U.S. 
Although the arms build-up had 
been going on clandestinely for some 
time, it became a crisis on the night 
of Oaober 22, 1962, when 

President John F. Kennedy made a 
statement on television and radio 
that the Soviet Union was building 
offensive missile sites in Cuba. 
Kennedy decided to impose a naval 
and air blockade to prevent the 
import of more missiles and equip¬ 
ment into Cuba by the Soviet ships 
that were already proceeding 
towards Cuba. The world was on the 
verge of a nuclear confrontation 
between the two superpowers. 

The crisis came to a head on 
Oaober 24. Being U.N. Day, there 
was the usual Western music concert 

t p.m. in the huge General 
ibly Hall. Interestingly, the 
was provided by the 
grad Symphony oi^estra 
the baton of the maestro, TiM 


but the very fate of mankind.” He went 
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of resigning his post. 

The Security Council met on the 
I morning of October 25 but even 
I before the meeting U Thant had sent 
I further messages to Khrushchev and 
® Kennedy. Around 3 p.m. that day, 
i Khrushchev sent a very friendly , 
I reply, accepting U Thant’s propos^ 
that the Soviet ships stop in their 
course and not challenge the block¬ 
ade imposed by the U.S. He went on 
to request that the U.S. also act in 
this spirit of moderation. He con¬ 
cluded his message by saying, “I 
thank you for your efforts and wish 
you success in your noble task.” 

This came as a tremendous boost 
to UThant. Kennedy also sentames- 
sage, through Adlai Stevenson, the 
U.S. Permanent Represenative to 
the U.N. It said: “If the Soviet 
Government accepts and abides by 
your request that Soviet ships already 
on their way to Cuba stay away from 
the interception area you may be 
assured that diis Government will 
acceptandabidebyyourrequestthai' ' 
out vessels in the Caribbean do 
everting possible to avoid direct 
conmntadon with the Soviet ships 
in the next few days td minimise the 


i3s; 












Msk of any untoward incidents.” 

The situation was thus defused 
ut by no means was it certain that 
lere would be no further con- 

S iitadon. In fki, on the ni^t of 
tober 28, it looked as if the U.S. 
as gening ready to send its bombers 
ver Cuba to destroy the missile sites, 
iowever, the day passed without 
my incident. 

U Thant had also been corre¬ 
sponding with Castro, who was the 
I’rime Minister of Cuba then. 
During these discussions Castro 
invited him to visit Cuba. U Thant 
accepted the invitation. He left for 
Havana on the morning of Oaober 
30, on a Varig Brazilian airline plane 
i-harrered by the United Nations. 

(At the time there was no direa C.V. 
plane service between the U.S. and 
Cuba.) He was accompanied, among oth¬ 
ers, by Brigadier-General I.J. Rikhye. 

U Thant hoped that Castro might agree 
*(' permit a sm^ group of observers to be 
stationed in Cuba to certify the withdraw¬ 
al of Soviet missiles from Cuba. However, 
It was not possible to get Cuba to agree to 
stationing any observers on its soil. 
Eventually the withdrawal was done with¬ 
out the presence of any observers and tlje 
world breathed a sigh of relief. On January 
7,1963, Adlai Stevenson and V. Kuznetsov, 
Deputy Foreign Minister of the Soviet 
Union, sent a message of thanks to U Thant 
for his efforts. The cooperation of the Soviet 
Union was won on the basis of an assurance 
that Cuba would not be attacked by the 
1 U.S. These diplomatic efforts helped pre- 
* serve the peace and averted a nuclear con¬ 
frontation. 

Towards the end of his meeting with 
Castro, U Thant asked the Cuban leader 



Naratimhan wKh U.N. Secratary-Qemral U Thant. 


Stockholm. I attended his funeral at 
Uppsala a few days later. For the first time 
in U.N. history, the U.N. Day came and 
went without a Secretary-General. After a 
great deal of secret negotiations U Thant of 
Burma (now Myanmar) was appointed 
Secretary-General on November 3,1961. 

V.K. Krishna Menon, India’s Defence 
Minister, was the leader of the Indian del¬ 
egation to the General Assembly in 1961. 
He knew he was not very popular in the 
U.S. He also had a macabre sense of 
humour. In September 1961, he had to 
undergo major surgery at a hospital in the 
Bronx which involved making an incision 
in his skull. When I went to visit him at 
the hospital, he said: “Narasimhan, your 
American fnends think I am a lunatic. You 
can now tell them on good authority that 
you had indeed seen me at hospital and I 
am a man with a hole in the he^.” 

In mid-December 1961, acute ten- 


python swallowing Goa and 
describing him as the “Goa 
Constriaor”! 

In the summer of 1962, U 
Thant had some interesting visitors 
from India - C. Rajagopalachari, 
R.R. Diwakar and B. Shiva Rao. (It 
was a delegation from the Gandhi 
Smarak Seva Samithi, led by Rajaji, 
and its mission was to plead for com¬ 
plete cessation of nuclear testing. 
They had already made this plea to 
Khrushchev in Moscow. They were 
on their way to Washington to meet 
President Kennedy.) U Thant was 
happy to meet them. He knew Rajaji 
very well and had great respect for 
him. 1 invited Rajaji and his associ¬ 
ates for lunch in my home. U Thant 
hant. and Ralph Bunche also graciously 
attended this luncheon. We had a 
very interesting discussion, full of good 
humour. Taking advantage of the spirit of 
humour, I asked Rajaji whether he had 
heard the joke about himself which went 
like this: 

Question: “Which Famous studio in 
Hollywood is named after the last 
Governor-General of India, the Hon’ble 
Sri Rajagopalachari?” 

Answer: “20th Century Fox.” 

U THANT had another important suc¬ 
cess in his mediation efforts, in this case 
between the Netherlands and Indonesia. 
Towards the end of 1961, tension devel¬ 
oped between the two countries in regard 
to a territory which was known as West 
New Guinea, one of the largest islands in 
the world. The eastern part of the island is 
called Papua New Guinea and it was under 
the trusteeship of Australia, which dis¬ 
charged its responsibility to the full satis- 


to return on humanitarian grounds the 
body of Major Rudolf Anderson, a U.S. 
Air Force pilot whose reconnaissance 
plane had been shot down (with a Soviet 
missile) by Cuba on October 27. Castro 
replied that Anderson was killed when he 
violated Cuba’s air space, but agreed to 
return the body. U Thant returned to 
New York as a “conquering hero”. 


sion developed between India and 
Portugal on the subject of Goa and other 
Portuguese enclaves in India. It looked as 
if an invasion of Goa by the Indian mili¬ 
tary forces was imminent. U Thant sent 
identically-worded messages to the 
Foreign Ministers of Ponugal and India 
requesting them to settle the dispute 
through peaceful means. This appeal fell 
on deaf ears and on December 18, Indian 


lotion of all concerned. In 1975, Papua 
New Guinea became an independent and 
full sovereign member of rhe U.N. 

West New Guinea was an immense 
territory with an approximate population 
of 750,000, ail aborigines. Since it was 
ruled by the Netherlands as part of the 
Netherlands East Indies, Indonesia 
claimed that this territory should also be 
transferred to it. The Dutch resisted this 


T)ERHAPS the darkest days in the U.N.’s 
1 history were those that followed the 
tragic death of Secretary-General Dag 
Hammaisiqold in an air cr^ on the lught 
^fSeptemba 16,1961. On a peace mission 
.^0 the Congo, Hammarslqold was going to 
meet Moise Tshombe of IGitanga in Ndola. 
The bodies were found onfy the next morn¬ 
ing, and flown back to New York. 
Hammatslqold’s body was flown to 


troops marched into Goa and completed 
the takeover of the territory in short order. 
This left a bad feeling amongst several del¬ 
egates, who felt that India, a founding- 
member of the United Nations, had 
blatandy violated the U.N. Charter. 

In the U.S. press there was comment 
about the fact that Krishna Menon had 
organised this military adventure and 
thm was a cartoon d^icting him as a 


claim and the situation became very tense. 

In early 1962, U Thant began a series 
of informal talks with the Dutch and 
Indonesian represenatives through the 
good offices of a well-known U.S. diplo¬ 
mat, Ellsworth Bunker. The Netherlands 
was not willing to transfer the territory 
straighuway to Indonesia. Bunker 
devised a plan that envisaged a phased 
transfer of the tcrritoiy. He proposed an 
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interim period during which the U.N. 
would take over the administration of the 
tetritory. This proposal was endorsed by 
the Security Council on August 15,1962, 
and Indonesia and the Netherlands signed 
an agreement. On September 21, a reso¬ 
lution sponsored by Indonesia and the 
Netherlands was approved by the General 
Assembly and the agreement between the 
two states concerning West New Guinea 
(West Irian) was ratified. 

Administering a territory was an 
immense responsibility for the Secretary- 
General because it was for the first time in 
the history of the U.N. that executive 
authority was vested in the U.N. itself, in 
the form of the United Nations Temporary 
Executive Authority (UNTEA). 

U Thant entrusted the responsibility 
for this operation to me. I conduaed it with 
my small stalFin the Secretariat. In the field 
we had an array of international officials 
provided by the U.N. and by specialised 
agencies. For example, the World Health 
Organisation provided a hospital in 
HoUandia (now Djadjapura), the capital of 
West New Guinea. We had to have, as 
usual, a peace-keeping contingent in the ter¬ 
ritory. On my recommendation, the 
Secretary-General approached the 
Government of Pakistan, which provided a 
battalion to serve in this area under the lead¬ 
ership of General Saiduddin Khan. An 
administrator had also to be appointed to 
run the territory and U Thant chose a dis¬ 
tinguished Iranian diplomat, DjalalAbdoh, 
for the job. Abdoh was assisted by N.S. 
Subaraman, who had come to serve the 
U.N. from the Government of India. (He 
had at one time served as a private secretary 
to Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru.) He 
was a very able international civil servant 
and his help was much appreciated by the 
administrator. 

The General Assembly resolution pro¬ 
vided that UNTEA would transfer the ter¬ 
ritory ofWest New Guinea to Indonesia on 
May 1,1963.1 was deputed by U Thant to 
represent him on this occasion. U Thant 
had also prepared a message vdiich I deliv¬ 
ered on his behalf and the transfer of the 
territory to Indonesia was completed. 
Indonesian Foreign Minister Subandrio 
represented Indonesia. The same nig)u, the 
entire U.N. contingent consbdng of about 
100 officials, including me, left for New 
York by a KLM flight. From HoUandia the 
nearest airport was Biak, which was in the 
norti -westernmost tip of West New 
Guin -a. The plane arrived on time and we 
aU bp rded it. Most memben of the team 
we^oii^ on to New York, but some offi- 
ciab Were to transfer to a flight to Geneva. 


I stayed on at The Hague for a couple of 
days in order to meet die Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Minister of the 
Netherlands. VCTicn we arrived in 
Amsterdam the next morning, I learnt to 
my pleasant surprise that I was also to be 
received in audience by the Queen of the 
Netherlands. The meeting was scheduled 
for 10 a.m. The queen received me gra¬ 
ciously and expressed her great concern 
that, after the transfer of jurisdiaion to 
Indonesia, the interest of the peopleofWest 
New Guinea should be safeguarded. I told 
her that we had received all possible assur¬ 
ances on this from the Indonesian 
Government, and there was also, of course, 
the provision to ascertain the wishes of the 
people in 1969. She seemed satisfied with 
this assurance. 

I completed my discussions on the same 
lines with the Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Minister of the Netherlands. They 
told me about their plan to set up a sepa¬ 
rate fund for the l^nefit of West New 
Guinea to be administered by the U.N. 
This fond was established and the contri¬ 
butions from the Netherlands were 
matched by those from Indonesia in local 
currency. This fond also came under my 
control and we did the best we could with 
this money for the benefit of the people of 
West New Guinea. 

Two features about the West New 
Guinea operation are noteworthy. It was 
the first time that a peace-keeping opera¬ 
tion was authorised, not by the Security 
Council, but by the General Assembly. 
The second point is that the entire cost of 
the operation was met by Indonesia and 
the Netherlands. 

U Thant was a splendid host and 
loved to entenain. On one occasion his 
guest of honour was the Prime Minister 
of the United Kingdom, Harold 
Macmillan. As per U.N. protocol the 
permanent mission of the U.K. was asked 
what the favoured main course for the dis¬ 
tinguished guest would be. The reply was: 
“Roast beelf, of course.” 

At the luncheon in the Secrctaty- 
General’s private dining room, UThant was 
sitting opposite Macmillan. Macmillan had 
on his ri^t Adlai Stevenson and I was sit¬ 
ting next to Stevenson. In those days, being 
a “vegetarian”, I invariably had an omelette 
at lunch as the main course. When die roast 
bed^was brought to Macmillan he said, “No 
thank you”, to die consternation of the chef 
and myself. At that point I obsetved 
Macmillan taking some interest in the 
omelette that had just been brought in. I 
turned to the Prime Minlsto' and said, 
“Would you rather have an^ omelette?” 


Macmillan »id, “Yes, veiy much so, but 
do not want to take away your omelette fion 
you.” I said, “Mr. Prime Minister, let mi 
share this omelette with you. Your omclettr 
will be ready in another five minutes and 
you can give me half of yours; and thcn,?j 
can truthfully claim that while many have 
broken bread with the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, I am the only one who 
has broken e^ with him.” Macmillan 
laughed heartily, and it was done accord 
ingly. At that point, Stevenson, a great 
phr^maker, said: “%g-heads of the 
world, unite! you have nothing to lose but 
your shells.” Stevensonwas a great wit. He 
used to say: “There is one thing common to 
flattery and smoking, they arc both danger¬ 
ous only if you inhale.” 

K September 1962, Trinidad and 
abago became a member of the U.N. 
Eric Williams was the Prime Minister of 
Trinidad, He was my collegemate at St. 
Catherines, Oxford, between 1934 and 
1936. Later on, he was a Professor af 
Howard University in Washington D.C. 
He became, the first Prime Minister of an 
independent Trinidad and Tobago. He 
called on me at my office after having vis¬ 
ited U Thant, and invited me to visit his 
country as his personal guest. This visit 
took place in the summer of 1963. Tobago 
is a beautiful island with a veiy fine beach 
and cottages. Trinidad has a very large 
Indian population. The capital. Port of 
Spain, has an Indian quaner with many 
Indian street names. The island-nation also 
has a large Chinese population, and the 
Governor-General was a Chinese, Sit 
Solomon Hochoy. I stayed at Government 
House and the Prime Minister hosted a 
dinner in my honour. All his Cabinet 
members were present and he introduced 
me to them as his old personal friend going 
back to his Oxford days in the 1930s. This 
was for me a very heartwarming occasion. 

O NE anecdote of earlier years comes to 
my mind. In October 1957, Finance 
Minister T.T. Krishnamachari was on a 
visit to New York to meet the heads ofmajor 
American banks. V.K. Krishna Menon was 
also in New York as the leader of the Indian 
ddegation to the General Assembly. When 
someone asked, “Why are the two Krishnas 
from India in New York at the same time?” 
The answer was: “For exactly opposite rea¬ 
sons, one has enme for Cashmere, die other 
for mete cash!” ■ ^ 

CV, Ntmimhan,«formerIrutian CmlServkt 
effietr, waitheUndirStcrtimyGemrel^tht 
UmtedNetms. 



POLITICS 


^table, for now, in Maharashtra 

le Congress (l)>NCP Ministry in Maharashtra is essentially on unstable ground; yet if it puts into action a 
ear programme to reverse the damage the Hindu Right has inflicted on the State, it might survive. 


RAVEEN SWAMI defence ofthisalliance, Naikclaimed that Shiv Sena lliry at the BJP’s negotia- 

Mumbai his party’s principal objective was to tions with the NCP had not a little to do 

ensure that “the Italian lady does not come with the realisation that Munde waslike- 
J )EOPLE who throng Ramlila perfor- to power” While Naik’s position may in ly to bt its principal beneficiary. While 

1 mances in this festival season may have part have been polemical, it is evident that Sudhakarrao Naik had gone public with 

found familiar parallels in the fortnight- he spoke for at least some sections of the his backing for giving former Chief 
long theatre preceding the formation of NCP Minister Narayan Rane a second term in 

the LokshahiAghadi (Democratic Front) BJP leaders negotiating with the NCP office, sources say this idea found little 
government in Maharashtra For all its 'ffered other carrots Party spokesperson backing even among the pro-BjP faction 
momentsofhigh drama and low farce, the Prakashjawdekar,speabng about discus- within the NCP Instead, the pro-BJP 

formation of the Congress (I)-Nationalist sions between the BJP and Sudhakarrao MLAs in the NC P suggested that either 

Congress Party (NCP) front was in Naik, pointed out that if “the NCP joins one of their own, or f^ing that Munde, 

essence predictable But if both the hands with the BjP-Shiv Sena, then the lead the alliance Both Rane and 

f )iigrcss(I) and the NCP knew how the national level gains for Pawar would Thackeray were incensed at the prospect 

spectacle would end, the future of the increase’ of Munde becoming the Chief Minister, 

Lokshahi Aghadi is less clear Chief violating prior agreements that the larger 

Minister Vilasrao Deshmukh could well T3 UI the BJP had its own problems party in the Hindurva front would com- 

find himself overtaken by crisis sooner JL/ Former Deputy Chief Minister mand the top office 

than most observers might expect Gopinath Munde’s negotiations with the Events soon snowballed inio an ugly 

The dismal performance in the NCP had incensed the Shiv Sena, which BJP-Sena spat Rane claimed that the BJP 

Assembly elections of the NCP led by understood clearly that its level of mflu- had sabotaged the Shiv Sena s efforts to 

Sharad Pawar set the stage for the new cnce in any alliance with Pawar would be recruit independent MI As through 

political order The NCP was decimated limited Shiv Sena boss Bal Thackeray was Babanrao Gholap Gholap, facing charges 

through the State, making its core politi alarmed enough by October 13 to issue a of embe^rlement of ftinds meant for the 
cal position of maintaining equidistance statement making it clear that he would welfare of Dalits, had retained close links 

from both the Congress(I) and the only support a BJP-NCP front from the with the Shiv Sena apparatus despite hav- 

Bharatiya Janata Party unsustainable outside A day later, all three Union mg been sacked from his ministerial job 
Pawar managed to secure just five of 46 Ministers from the Shiv Sena underlined earlier this year ‘ Whencvei we collected 

ificats in Marathwada to the Congrcss(I)’s the threat by failing to show up at their supporters,’ Rane said of the BJP, “they 

10, and he could take just one of new offices in New Delhi would go and threaten these people not 

Mumbai’s 12 Assembly seats. 

1 ven in its western Maharashtra 
heartland, the NCP won only 
43 of 111 Assembly seats, while 
the Congress(I) took 26 and the 
Shiv Sena-BJP alliance took 31. 

Having won just 53 of 288 
\sscmbly seats, Pawar had few 
options. At least a few powerful 
igures in the NCP made clear 
hat they preferred to go with 
he BJP. Former Lok Sabha 
speaker PA. Sangma’s asser- 
lon that the NCP would under 
iq circumstances ally itself with 
he Congrcss(I) was rapidly 
/yincd by former Mahara^tra 
Chief Minister Sudhakarrao 
Ivaik- On October 10, Naik 
announced that a Shiv Sena- 
BJP-NCP alliance would be put 
in place “within a fewdays*. In 



CMffMinMMr VIhMno Deshmukh. (Right) NCP leader Sharad Pawar and Deputy Chief 
MfcMer Chhagan Bhiglial with eiqiporteis In Mumbai. 




to support us. They also went 
a round asking people to support the 
NCP." 

“From their behaviour," the 
former Chief Minister toneluded, 

“I feel that the BjP is not interest¬ 
ed in having an alliance with us.” 

“All this," he said, although with¬ 
out naming Munde, “is because of 
the personal ambitions ol one per¬ 
son, which are not being fulfilled.” 

Munde denied the charges, 
insisting instead that the BJP was 
indeed committed to its alliance 
with the Shiv Sena. But efforts for 
an alliance with the NCP contin¬ 
ued One last-ditch measure was a 
campaign to install former Housing 
Minister and jalgaon MLA Suresn 
Jam in Rane’s place. The bid, car¬ 
ried out without Sena Rajya Sabha 
member Mukat Patel’s backing, 
incensed Thackeray. At his usuJ 
Dasara-day rally in Mumbai, the 
Shiv Sena boss attacked Patel for his 
role in the affair, Jain, in turn, dared 
his patty leader to expel him for 
anti-party activity, adding that he 
“never licked anyone’s boots” With an 
evident understanding of the Shiv Sena’s 
weak position. Jam added that he would 
leave the party the “day I wish’’. 

It was now clear c-ven to the pro-BJP 
faction in the NCP that its efforts were 
rather pointless. More disturbingly for 
Pawar, there were signs of revolt from anti- 
BJP figures within the NCP. Chaggan 
Bhujbal, the one-time architect of the Shiv 
Sena's expansion out of Mumbai’s ghettos 
into rural Maharashtra, made his £spiea- 
sure clear to Pawar, along with powerful 
NCP figures such as R,R. Paul, Arun 
Mehu, Vasant Chavan and Digvijay 
Khanvilkar, The group, which was respon¬ 
sible for taking on the BJP-Shiv Sena 
alliance in the Assembly over the past five 
years, protested the influence pro-BJP fig¬ 
ures such as sugar baron Vijaysinh Mohtte- 
Patil had come to have within the NCP. 

Bhujbal and his pro-Congress(I) asso¬ 
ciates, however, had their own problems 
in striking a deal. Sushil Kumar Shinde, 
the All India Congress Committee gener¬ 
al secretary in charge of the party’s affairs 
in Uttar Pradesh, who had been seen by 
the NCP as an ally within the Congress(I), 
resigned taking responsibility for the 
pary’s “debaclk” in the Lok Sabha elcc- 
■“ .Since the Congressfl) had done rel- 
Ji'ly well in Uttar Pradesh, the State 
sted to Shinde, the resignation was 
I by the NCP as having been enp- 
‘ to remove a pro-Pawar figure. In 




Former Chief Mlnitter Narayan Pane of the Shiv Sena 
and former Deputy Chief Minister Gopinath Munde of 
the BJP at the Rp| Bhavan in Mumbai. 


effect, Shinde was out of the race to be 
Chief Minister. Deshmukh, for long hos¬ 
tile to Pawar, was made head of the 
Congress Legislature Party, signalling the 
Congress(l)’s unwillingness to negotiate 
on the NCP’s terms. 

The problems mounted. From the 
outset, the Congress(l) had rejected the 
NC.P’s demands that it be given the power 
to choose the Chief Minister. Bhujbal, 
desperate to sell an alliance with the 
Congress(I) to his party, and aware of 
Sudhakarrao Naik’s parallel negotiations 
with the BJP, became increasingly des¬ 
perate. “How can any talks progress,” he 
asked on Oaober 12, “when they are not 
even bud^ngfrom the first point- of the 
Chief Minister?” The same day, 
Samajwadi Party general secretary Amar 
Singh joined Bhujbal’s calls for the 
Congress(I) to support an NCP Chief 
Minister. “If Mayawati could form a gov¬ 
ernment in Uttar Pradesh with just 40 
MLAs,” he said, perhaps oblivious to the 
ironies, “why cannot the NCP do so in 
Maharashtra?” 

But with the collapse of the BJP option 
increasing evident, the Congress(I) was 
unwilling to concede any ground to the 
NCP. Other events too strengthened the 
Congress(I}’s hands. Eleven MLAs - five 
from the Peasants and Workers Party 
(PWP), two fiom the Janata Dal, two from 
the Samajwadi Party, and two from the 
Communist Party of India Jh^rxist) - 


made clear that thqr would only suj - 
port a secular formation 11 
Maharashtra. Sbcc both die P^ > 
and the Samajwadi Party had fougl t 
the clecdons in alliance with 
NCP, the Oaober 12 meeting sjl 
nailed to Pawar that his alliet 
patience was running out. Hopis 
that the Congress(I) would be w^ 
ened by dissent, in the likeness t f 
protests by former Minister Ranjit 
Deshmukh against Vilasrau 
Deshmukh’s appointment, also 
proved abortive. 

The faa that no formation could 
command a majority held out the 
possibility of Central rule. Should 
that happen, NCP leaders were clear, 
the party would split down the mid¬ 
dle. Cornered, and with the 
Con^css(I) showing no sign of 
relenting, the NCP gave in. By 
Oaober 15 it was clear that 
Sureshdada Jain’s last minute enter¬ 
prise to replace Rane had failed, artti 
that Munde had been unable to carry 
the Shiv Sena with him. On October 
16, Bhujbal announced that a deal 
had been formalised. The NCP would 
agree to Deshmukh becoming Chief 
Minister, in return for Bhujbal’s appoint¬ 
ment as Deputy Chief Minister and Arun 
Gujarathi b«ing made the Speaker. 

As Deshmukh was sworn in 
Maharashtra’s 21st Chief Minister on 
October 18, Rane was left complaining 
about the events that robbed him of a sec¬ 
ond term. Of his resentment against 
Munde, there was no doubt. “The entire 
party,” he said ruefully, “cannot be heltij 
responsible for the folly of one person.” 

NCP spokesperson Devendra 
Dwivedi, meanwhile, attempted to 
explain just why it was appropriate for his 
party to ally itself wifo the BJP in 
M^alaya, and the Congress(l) else¬ 
where. “I will call it pn^mstism and not 
opportunism,” he said wryly. Asked to 
define the difference between the two, 
Dwivedi was candid. “The dividing line 
between the two concepts is extremely 
thin,” he said. 



the threats against i 
rialise immediately. Arun 
Oaober 22 eluction as Speaker threw up 
itnin the 


twtomate- 
Gujaratfai's 
threw up 
the alliance’^ 


no s^is of disfidence witi 
ranks, with 154 members voting for hini 
and 132 for the Shiv Sena-BJP nominee, 
Girish Bapat. The Lokshahi Aghadi won 
one vote than expected owing to the 



POLITICS 

Promises to keep 

Having raised popular expectations to high levels, 

N. Chandrabobu Naidu is bound to find his tasks in his 
second term as Andhra Pradesh Chief Minister tough. 

DASU KESAVA RAO 


:ath of MLA Maizaban Patrawala. 
ipport for Bapat was four votes fewer than 
It claimed by the Shiv Sena-BJP alliance 
len it staked its claim to form a govern¬ 
ment. That would suggest that four inde- 
^dents have gone uk Lokshahi Aghadi 
\ y. The feet that the members of the Shiv 
na-BJP alliance chose to walk out rather 
! ,an oppose the confidence vote on 
(tetober 23 illustrates the numerical solid- 
li / of the Lokshahi Aghadi. 

But this early stability is unlikely to 
List. For one, Prakash Ambedkar’s 
Republican Party of India has been com¬ 
plaining of its exclusion from the 26- 
member Ministry, set up on a rough 
proportional representation principle. 
( ongress(I) dissident Ranjit Deshmukh, 
already bitter over his exclusion from the 
C'abinet, has pointed to r^ional biases in 
the Ministry. Eight of the 26 Ministers 
belong to western Maharashtra, and half 
are Mararhas. Ranjit Deshmukh had 
opposed Vilasrao Deshmukh’s appoint¬ 
ment on the ground that the Chief 
Minister’s loyalties to the Congress(I) had 
been somewhat fickle. “Only four mem¬ 
bers of the Council of Ministers are loyal¬ 
ists,” he claimed. 

While such bickering is perhaps not 
unusual, the feet remains the Lokshahi 
Aghadi is an unstable formation. The rea¬ 
sons are not difficult to discern. Within the 
MCP it is evident to most people that Sharad 
Pawar, who has never laJ any party to an 
Assembly election victory, must seek some 
form of affiliation with the Congress(I) in 
order to survive. What form such an affili¬ 
ation could take is not clear, but that in mrn 
I Aould lead to fiesh alignments. At least a sec- 
I ion of the NCP could choose to go the Shiv 
Sena-BJP way. Finally, if allies such as the 
PWP and the Samajwadi Patty find them¬ 
selves marginalised or isolated, they along 
with small groups of independent MLAs 
tould aeate problems. 

In important senses, the Lokshahi 
Aghadi is most likely to survive if it puts 
into aaion a clear programme to reverse 
I he damage the Hindu Right has inflicted 
on the State. Deshmukh has announced a 
eview of several controversial Shiv Sena- 
nspired development and housing 
chemes, as well as of the Justice B.N. 
>rikrishna Commission of Inquiry into the 
vlumbal riots of 1992-1993. TTuckeray 
as been unnerved enough by the prospea 
of prosecution for his role in the riots, to 
tiireaten public disorder should l^al 
i^on be taken. But ifthc Lokshahi Aghadi 
remains too mired in its inner fectional 
strum^es to act decisively, it could find 
itseirm teal troifole. ■ 


R eturned to power with a fresh and 
decisive mandate, Andhra Pradesh 
ChiefMinister N. Chandrababu Naidu has 
vettled down to business, apparendy deter¬ 
mined to pursue his much-publicised goal 
of building a “Swarnandhra Pradesh” 
(golden land) via economic reforms.The 
Telugu Desam Party (TDP) chief began his 
second innings in power with a compact 
eight-member team and with a promise to 
expand it “at the earliest”. Apart from 
retaining his trusted lieutenants - P. Ashok 
Gajapati Raju, T. Devender Goud and A. 
Madhava Reddy - he took in Yanamala 
Ramakiishnudu, Speaker of the 10th 
Assembly, and K. Vijayarama Rao, former 
Director of the Central Bureau of 
Investigation (CBI). While 
Ramakrishnudu was given Finance, 
Vijayarama Rao got Roads and Buildings. 

Even before the victory celebrations 
were over, the new Government was faced 
with two major challenges - a severe 
drought in several parts of the State and 
extensive damage caused by a cyclone in 
Srikakulam district in the northern coastal 
region. Over 450 of the 1,000-odd rural 
mandals were declared droughr-affiected, 
and the recovery of loans and the collec¬ 
tion of tuition fees were suspended in these 
mandals. Shortage of drinking water and 
fodder spurred the migration of people 
and cattle. Groundnut crops on 9.75 lakh 
hectares were the worst-hit. The prospects 
of the kharif crop appeared bleak - a dis¬ 
turbing feet, when seen in the context of 
the bumper crop of 1998. 

The Chief Minister lost no time in 
resuming the Deepam scheme he had 
introdui^ (providing cooking gas con¬ 
nections to poor households); he made a 
visit to Delhi to streamline its implemen- 
ution with the help of Central govern¬ 
ment Qfficials. He is keen that the welfare 
and development programmes, including 
prt^tammes that involve interaction with 
the people, are reviewed and their defi¬ 


ciencies identified and corrected. He 
wants these programmes to be redesigned 
and made “fool-proof’ within a month. 

Chandrababu Naidu is one of the few 
Chief Ministers who could overcome the 
anti-incumbency factor and win a 
renewed mandate in eleaions held in 
reccntycars. He describes the electoral ver¬ 
dict as a decisive mandate in support ofhis 
performance and as a “clear, positive 
vote”. His claim is, however, disputed by 
the Congressd) and other parties as well 
as by some political analysts. 

The Congressfl) contends that the 
TDP owes its viaoty to its alliance with the 
Bharatiya Janata Party and “sympathy” for 
Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee. This 
is a clear turnaround on the pan of the party, 
its earlier contention was that the alliance 
was doomed to feil because the minorities 
and the oppressed seaions would move 
away from the TDP. The Congtcss(I) also 
claims that the percentage of votes it polled 
is higher than that polled by the TDP, 
although the ruling party, together with the 
BJP, obtained a larger vote share. The 
Communist Party of India (Marxist), an 
ally-turned-critic of the TDP, said that the 
1999 verdict could in no way be construed 
as an endorsement of the Chandrababu 
Naidu Government’s policies of reforms. 
The party pointed out that the vote share 
(49.5 per cent) of the TDP-BJP combine is 
marginally less than the combined vote 
share (50.27) of these two parties, which 
contested the 1998 eleaions separately. The 
Congress(I), on the other hand, had 
improved its vote share, from 38.6 per cent 
in 1998 to 42.79 in 1999, theCPI(M) said. 

For his part, Chandrababu Naidu is 
now less apologetic about his party’s 
alliance with the BJP than he was earlier. 
At the swearing-in of the National 
Democratic Alliance (NDA) Ministry, he 
made a significant statement that his 
party’s support to the Vajpayee 
Government this time was “uncondition¬ 
al” (and not “issue-based” as earlier) and 
would continue for Its full five-year term. 
Although under pressure from the party's 
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TIm newly elected le^leton of the Telugu Desam Party, and (Inset) N. Chandrababu 
Naidu, after his election as leader of the TOP Legislature Party. 


29 Lok Sabha members to join the gov¬ 
ernment, thcChiefMinister is wary of the 
idea as he fears that any unpopular deci¬ 
sion of or any mistake committed by the 
government will have an adverse impact 
on the TDP’s fitture. In his view, the pro¬ 
motion of the State’s interests is more 


APSWAN is meant to connect the admin¬ 
istrative centres of the districts with the 
Chief Minister’s Office, facilitating tele- 
and video-conferencing. 

His professed commitment to eco¬ 
nomic reforms notwithstanding, 
Chandrababu Naidu has “miles to go” in 



tractors but put to optimal use for the cre¬ 
ation of infi^tructurc or for the develop¬ 
ment of human resources. 


important than obtaining a few berths for 
the partv in the Union Ministry. 

Unfazed by the debate on the man¬ 
date, Chandrababu Naidu has made it 
clear that he intends to keep his promis¬ 
es, whatever the hurdles. Expectations are 
high and the tasks daunting. The World 
Bank-driven economic reforms have 
evoked hostile criticism from the Left 
Opposition and caused apprehensions 
among government employees that com¬ 
puterisation and e-government might 
lead to loss of jobs and curtailment of 


achieving progress through them. 
Admittedly, he saved the State’s finances 
from tottering by taking some steps, 
unpopular though, such as the closure of 
loss-making public seaor undertakings, 
the relaxation of prohibition, a hike in taxes 
and an increase in the issue price of sub¬ 
sidised nee. Yet, public spending in non¬ 
productive areas continues to be on a scale 
that has affected fiscal health and apital 
investment. The industrial prospects are 
also bleak in the absence of any substantial 
increase in investments. Chandrababu 


The Chief Minister personally over-. 
saw reforms in the power sector and thei 
unbundling of the State Electricity Board 
He has succeeded in optimising its func¬ 
tioning, improving its collections and 
streamlining supply and distribution, but 
other objectives such as value addition 
through more investments, increase in 
generation capacity or the launching of 
new power projeas are yet to be accom¬ 
plished. Within days of his swearing- in, 
the watch unit of Allwyn, a State govern¬ 
ment undertaking, was ordered closed. 


employment avenues. 

It is precisely this fear that forced the 
Government to drop the Andhra Pradesh 
Value Added Network (APVAN) project 
and delay the Andhra Pradesh State-wide 
Area Network (APSWAN) project. The 
firs envisaged the offer of “citizen-ffiend- 
^ ervices such as receiving payments for 
dA and answering enquiries through a 
'window, at the press of a button. It 
wA.i have been taken up in collabora- 
tio^with a Singapore-based consortium. 


Naidu is also accused of pushing the State 
into a debt trap by “reckless borrowings”. 
However, the TOP avers that debt-servic¬ 
ing by the State Government has been sat- 
isnetoty and notes with pride that thanks 
to Chandrababu Naidu's aedibiliw the 
World Bank pumped in substantial ^ds, 
part of them as grants, despite the sanctions 
imposed on India following the Pokhran 
tests. Unlike during Congress(I) rule, the 
party contends, the borrowed hmds were 
not siphoned off in collusion with con¬ 


This has generated fears that more such 
closures are in the offing. 

Chandrababu Naidu, i^o is et^r to 
correct “the mistakes of the past”, has to set 
the record straight in respect of the criti¬ 
cism that the introduction ofthe nodal offi¬ 
cers system in^hecaseofthejanmabhoomi 
programme and the constitution of educq^ 
tion committees, mothen’committees and 
so on to oversee goverrunent-nin schenies 
were aimed at undermining thepowtfsand 
authority of panchayadr^boc^S , 
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playing it safe 

Chief Minister S.M. Krishna sticks to convention in the constitution of his Ministry. 


PARVATHI MENON 

in Bangalore 

T he Congress(I) in Karnataka has 
chosen not to depart from the guide¬ 
lines that have governed ministry forma¬ 
tion in the past, although its return to 
power has come about after a 10-year gap. 
indeed, Chief Minister S.M. Krishna’s 
promise that he would have a small and 
efficient Ministry, with political'account- 
ability as its watchword, had su^ested 
that he would strike an independent path 
in the crucial matter of portfolio, alloca- 
tfcn. However, the final list shows that he 
has opted to play it safe by giving repre- 


mcnt Corporation. The significance of 
Krishna retaining the Finance Ministry 
under which falls the politically sensitive 
Excise Department, has not been missed. 
(Excise is a major source of revenue for the 
State. The liquor lobby in Karnataka has 
had a close relationship with politics and 
has been a major source of election funds 
for political panics.) 

Senior Congre>s(l) Minisrer 
Malliknrjuna Kharge has been allocated 
the Home Ministry. Kharge, now in his 
seventh consecutive term as Member of 
the Legislative Assembly, was the Leader 
of the Opposition in the last House. He 
was a contender for the post of Chief 
Minister. M.Y. Ghorpadc, another veter¬ 


an Congressman, who represents the 
Sandur constituency in Beflary district, 
has been given Rural Development and 
Panchayati Raj, a portfolio he has held 
before. H.K. Patil, who vras the Leader of 
the Opposition in the Legislative Council 
and Textiles Minister in the Vecrappa 
Moily Cabinet, has been allocated the 
important portfolio of Medium and 
Major Irrigation. K.H. Ranganath, who 
has won six times from the Hiriyur con¬ 
stituency and has wide administrative 
experience, has been given Forest, Ecology 
and Environment. 

R.V. Deshpande, former Minister of 
Medium and Heavy Industry in the J.H. 
Patel government, has retained the same 


.sentation to various pressure 
groups. On the face of it, expe¬ 
rience and capability do not 
seem to have been the guiding 
criteria. 

After confabulations with 
the party leadership in Delhi, 
Krishna announced a 42-mem' 
ber Ministry, including 25 
Cabinet Ministers, nine 
Ministers of State with inde¬ 
pendent charge and eight 
Ministers of State. Surprisingly, 
jiRiany of the senior and experi¬ 
enced leaders have not been 
given the portfolios best suited 
lor them, while relative new¬ 
comers with unproven admin¬ 
istrative skills have been 
.illocated vital Ministries. 

Despite the large size of the 
Ministry, the Chief Minister 
has chosen to keep the most 
important Ministries and civic 
bodies under his control. These 
include Finance, Personnel and 
Administrative Reforms, Infor¬ 
mation Technology, Energy 
' nd the Bangalore Develop¬ 
ment Authority, the Bangalore 
City Corporation, the Bang- 
'ore Water Supply and 



nent Authority, and the 



<amataka Urban Inftastr- SJlit^JCiWiM (Mt) tobig sworn in Chief Minister by Oovomor 


Ministry. Deshpande, who quit 

5 the Patel government to join 

S Ramakrishna Hegde’s Nava 

I Nirmana Vedike, joined the 

£ Congress(I) well before the elec- 

o tions were announced. The alio- 
< ^ 

cation of this portfolio is seen as 
a reward for having joined the 
Congrcss(l) and as a recognition 
of his performance as a 
Minister. He has also been given 
Infrastructure Development, 
which was taken away from him 
when he was in the Patel 
Ministry. 

T HERE is some opposition 
from within the party to the 
allocation of Cabinet positions 
to R. Roshan Baig and Qamarul 
Islam, both last-minute “defec¬ 
tors” from the Janata Dal. 
Wliile Baig has been given 
Tourism and Haj, Islam has 
been allocated Housing. Syed 
Yasin, son-in-law of former 
Union Minister C.K. Jaffer 
Sharief, who is leading the 
opposition, plans to submit a 
memorandum on this issue to 
the central leadership. (There 
are six Muslims in the Ministiy, 
four of whom have Cabinet 
rank.) 

The Pirimaty and Secondary 
Education portfolio has been 


iicture and Finance Develq>- KhiiithM Alam KlMn ki Bangihm. 


given to H. Vishwanath, who 
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Focus on development 

Interview with S.M Krishna. 


Chief Minister S. M. Krishna hopes to 
put the past behind him and work 
towards initiating a dialogue with his 
Tamil Nadu counterpart on the Cauvcty 
question on die basis of shared concerns, 
weareprofbundly concerned about the 
plight ot ikmets in Thanjavur,” he said 
in an interview he gave Parvathi Menon 
a few days after assuming office. Krishna 
also spoke about his government’s ocher 

t riorities. Excerpts: 

YouhadsaidthatyourMinistrywould 
remain small, efficient and accountable. 
But you have now chosen to have a 42- 
member Ministry. There is a perception 
that although the Ministry has a great deal 
ofexperiencewithinit, there is a mismatch 
ofporffblios and expertise. 

A small team need not necessarily be 
efficient and a bigger team need not nec¬ 
essarily be inefficient. Politicians are not 
experts. Thw are men with a general edu- 
cadonal bacliground. So the kind of mis¬ 
match that you ate talking about is not 
well-placed. Secondly, I have drawn the 
best talent available in the Congtess(I) 
L^lature Party. Many of them have 
been associated with government earlier. 
So I think that the general perception is 
that it is a good Ministry and that the 
distribution of portfolios in terms of 
regions and various ocher equations has 
b^ a good exercise. 

^ You have kept a large number of key 
ministries with yourself. WiU there be a 
reallocation of some ofthese? 

Well, the Chief Minister is the 
leader of the team and he chooses, 
depending upon the importance of the 
portfolio, what he should keep. As of 
now I feel that Finance and Power are 
very crucial portfolios and that I should 
keep them, apart from General 
Administration tor which I am held 
responsible. I don’t think a reallocation 
is warranted immediately. 

^ There is the expectation that your pv- 
emment will take afresh t^proach towards 
the settlement iftheCauvery dilute with 
Tamil Nadu, Hitherto governments have 
tried to look fir solutions only duringperi- 
odstferisisbrot^otibywaterseani^. 

I have putpudy rai^ the setdemoit 

i the Cauvery wacera issue at diis tiree, 

) en the Krishnatajasagar dam is full and 
^ re is no anxiety in Mettur and 


Thanjavur. I think that the Chief 
Minister of Tamil Nadu would be gra¬ 
cious enough to think in terms of tallung 
things over with his Karnataka counter¬ 
part We are both mature and experi¬ 
enced, and Mr. Kaiunanidhi is much 
more experienced m government than I 
am. So I have made a modest and hum¬ 
ble suggestion that we meet and try to talk 
things over. But there is a Tribunal, we 
arc stuck with it; there is the Cauveiy 
River Authority, we arc stuck with it. In 
spite of these, can we not sit together and 
look for areas of agreement? 

For example, there are five or six 
hydel power units that can come up 
along the river in both States, if we both 
agree. Let us explore the possibilities of 
doing things together at least on the 
power front. After all they need power 
for their burners and we for ours. 

Let us Stan somewhere. We cannot 
go on fighting and suspecting each other. 
We are profoundly concerned about the 
plight of farmers in Thanjavur. They 
should also be concerned about what is 
happening b Mandya and Mysore and 
how much storage we have in the reser¬ 
voirs. Anyway, given the goodwill on 
both sides we should be able to arrive at 
some setdement. 

► Some ofyour senior Ministers have said 
that you are planning to have senior civil 
servants and Ministers sit together and 
draw up a blueprint ofwhat you plan jor 
the next five years. V^at are likely to he 
die priority areas? 

Developmental issues are gomg to be 
our focus. We will pay special attention 
to rural health care, niial education and 
drinking wato' facilities. Task forces will 
be acated b these areas. We have not 
talked much about them; they are not 
fashionable. If I say that I want to pro¬ 
vide good drinking water, it does not 
catch the imagination of the people. If I 
talk about an btemational ai^rt, it 
catches the imagbadon of lots ofpeople. 
Look at the literacy situadon. The 
emphasis has been lopsided. 1 am wor¬ 
ried about the h^ dropout ram among 
the rural poor. I would like the literacy 
rate to go up to 80 per cent ftom the pre¬ 
sent rate ofliard^ 56 per cent. These are 
all alarmii^ devmpments and we would 
like to add^ outselves.to diem. ■ 


has little experience in handling this port 
folio; he was in charge of Forests anc 
Kannada and Culture earlier. Also, $ 
Kumar Bangarappa, actor-son of fbrmei 
Chief Minister S. Bangarappa, a new¬ 
comer, has been made Minister of Staf^ 
with independent charge of Minor 
Irrigation, apparently following pressun 
from Bangarappa. Ka^du Thimmapp,i 
has been put in charge of the Ministry 
Social Welfare, overlooking his contro¬ 
versial record as a seiuor Minister in thi 
Bangarappa regime. A. Krishnappa, who 
has been elevated to Cabinet rank, has 
been given the unrelated portfolios of 
Animal Husbandry and Sugar. 

Senior Congressman D.B. Chandte 
Gowda has been given the Ministry of Law 
and Parliamentaiy Affairs. The important 
Ministry of Higher Education has for 
some reason been clubbed with Science 
and Technology, and has been allocated 
to G. Parameswara, a relatively inexperi¬ 
enced legislator who has earlier been in 
charge of the Sericulture Ministry. 

A.B. Maalakareddi, who has been 
given Health and Family Welfare, is well 
suited for this Ministry since he has head¬ 
ed it before. He is a former faculty mem¬ 
ber of the Gulbarga Medical College 
B.K. Chandrashekhar, the party’s 
spokesman, has been made Minister of 
State with independent charge of the 
Ministry of Information and Publicity. 
Chandrashekhar joined the Congrcss(I) 
from the Janata Dal last year. He has a 
background in law, having taught at the 
Indian Institute of Management for sev¬ 
eral years and, more recently, at the 
National Law School of India University.* 

S.M. Krishna has given only a token 
representation to women. Of the four, 
only Mottama is a Minister of Cabinet 
rank. Shegets the Ministry ofWomen and 
Child Welfore, a Ministry that has, as an 
unwritten rule, been reserved for women 
by all governments. Rani Satish, a senior 
Congressperson with an excellent admin¬ 
istrative record, has been made a Ministei 
of State in charge of Prisons and 
Parliamentary Afiairs (yet another exam¬ 
ple ofdubbbg unrelated portfolios under 
one Minister), llie two other women 
Ministers of State are Uma Vasanth 
(j(*lannbg) and Nafoes Fazal (Medicai 
Education). 

North Karnataka has been adequate¬ 
ly representedtand crucial portfolios have 
bear allocated to Ministen ftom thtf 
region. These include the six key portfi^ 
lios of Home, Irrigation, Industry 
Panchayati Raj, Public Works and Urban 
Development ■ 
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I POLITICS 


Politicking time in U.P. 


w 

'le 6JP in Uttar Pradesh is in ferment, with personal and group 


Oi 


VfNKITESH RAMAKRISHNAN 


r HE mood in the Bharatiya Janata Party 
in Uttar Pradesh during the run-up to 
the Lok Sabha elections was one of despon¬ 
dency. Many BJP activists stated candidly 
that the party was in for an adverse verdict 
■ind that some post-poll developments 
tould prove even more disastrous. Among 
the possible adversities they identified were 
the collapse of the BJP-led State govern¬ 
ment headed by Kalyan Singh and a split in 
the Sate unit of the patty on the basis of 
c^re identities. 

The elcaion results have borne out the 
first pan of their prediction, but it is not 
clear yet whether the second pan would also 
come true. It is, however, a fact that the party 
unit is in ferment. There have been swift 
developments in both Lucknow and Delhi. 
Personal and group equations within thti 
BJP in the U.P. keep changing, and as a 
result the balance of power in the party has 
been alternating almost on a day-to-day 
basis. 

The most dramatic of the shifts related 
to the equations between the Kalyan Singh- 
led backward classes group and the group 
p the central party oi^anisation, led by 
union Home Minister LK. Advani. 
During the run-up to the polk, Advani and 
also Prime Mirtister Atal Behari Vajpayee, 
national president of the party Khushabhau 
Thakre, and Union Human Resource 
Development Minister 
MurU Manohar Joshi 
threw hints that Kalyan 
Singh would be repbred 
as Qtief Mirtister after 
t.he elections. According 
m some ftailowets of 
l.alyan Sinsft, the central 
I iadeiship ^ even told 
t le Chi^ Mirtister that 
I ajnath Sin^ the State 
I resident ,!*# the party, 
tvQuld be*'die repiac^ 
oi^t. However, afrer the 
[ oik Advapi has bectMse 
Singh's chief 
teneoetDf. 

During the deetkm 


campaign the consensus in the national 
leadership was that replacing Kalyan Singh 
was the best way to strengthen the party in 
U.P. The leadership felt that upper-caste 
groups such as Brahmins, Thakurs and 
Banias were increasingly getting alienated 
from the BJP because of what thty perceived 
as the pro-backward class aaions of Kalyan 
Singh. In the Central leadership’s percep¬ 
tion, the upper-caste support base could be 
retained by replacing I^yan Singh with 
Rajnath Sin^, a Thafcur, as Chief Minister. 
However, after the elections Advani and his 
close associates such as national general sec¬ 
retary ICN.Govindachatya find that the 
BJP is losing the support of not only the 
upper castes but also the backward classes. 
In their estimation, the erosion of backward 
class support has led to the party’s defeat in 
at least 15 constituencies. They anribute the 
erosion mainly to the active campaign car¬ 
ried outagainst the party by Sakshi Maharaj, 
a former BJP member of Parliament who 
has turned a supporter of the Samajwadi 
Party (S.P.). The campaign influenced a 
large seaion of the Lodh Rajputs, tradi¬ 
tionally BJP supporters. TTie Advani group 
reportedly told inner-party meetings that 
the BJP became a potent force in U.P. since 
the 1980s only by expanding its support 
base, beyond the upper castes and includ¬ 
ing the backward dasses. The group sees 
Kalyan Singh as having been responsible for 
this to a great extent. Its leaders now fear 
that any hasty action might further alienate 
the backward classes. 

The change in the 
Advani group’s stand has 
aeated confusion in the 
national leadership of the 
party. Vajpayee and hk 
supporters such as Jaswant 
Singh and Lalji Tandon, 
Urh^ Development 
Minister of the Sate, do 
not agree with the assess¬ 
ment. They want the party 
to go ahead with the pre- 
eleoion plan of replacing 
Kalyan Singft. 

These two opposite 
view-points gain the lead- 
GHht HHnItM Kalyan Singh. etship’s support altctmtc- 



ly. Two days prior to the swearing-in of the 
Vajpayee Government, the Advani camp’s 
line held sway and the leadership almost 
implemented its “revised formula for organ¬ 
isational change in Uttar Pad^’’. 
According to this formula, Kalyan Singh 
was to continue as Chief Minkter but a rep- 
re.sentative of the upper-caste group would 
be given an important position in the Union 
Ministry. Rajnath Singh was tipped for this 
position, and he was all set to take over as a 
Minkter of State with independent charge. 

However, a seaion of the upper-caste 
lobby, led by l.alji Tandon, sabotaged this 
plan. A group of Tandon supporters, 
including Rajesh Pandey, Member of the 
Legislative Council, represented to 
Vajpayee agaiast inducting Rajnath Singh 
into the Union Ministry “at this juncture”. 
Ihey argued in favour of a package deal for 
U.P. that would include organisational 
changes in the State party, besides the induc¬ 
tion of one State representative in the Union 
Ministry in a key position. The group would 
not budge on its demand to replace Kalyan 
Singh as Chief Minister. Vajpayee gave in, 
and the invitation to Rajnath Singh to join 
the Union Ministry was withdrawn. 

Kalyan Singh, who had welcomed the 
move to shift Rajnath Singh to the Centre, 
was apparently upset over the talk of a pack¬ 
age deal. He demanded to know what the 
Central leadership planned for Uttar 
Pradesh. He told mediapersons on October 
17, after a closed-door discassion with 
Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) ideo¬ 
logue Nanaji Deshmukh, that there were 
several rumours about the central party lead¬ 
ership’s action plan for I I.P. and that that 
was not good for the party. He wanted the 
leadership to clarify its position. “Personally 
I am happy to be an ordinary worker of the 
party,” he said, and added, “1 am not look¬ 
ing for any position, whether of Chief 
Minister, Union Minister or Governor. I 
just want to be a disciplined soldier of the 
party." 

This posture of "a disciplined soldier of 
the party” was, however, not lost on the 
leadership, including hk detractors. The 
anti-Kalyan Singh lobby intensified its pres¬ 
sure tactics and floated the name of Public 
Works Minkter Kalraj Mkhra, a Brahmin, 
as a possible replacement to Kalyan Singh. 

In a show of strength, Mishra’s supporters 
gathered at hk residence about 100 MLAs 
belonging to the ruling coalition. The 
MLAs were ostensibly greeting the Minkter 
on the eve of Dasara. 

These developments have had a divkive 
impaa on the BJP’s allies such as the Uttar 
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Pradesh Loktancrik Congress (UPI.C) and 
the janatantrik Bahujan Samaj Party 
(JBSP). Indications are that while UPLC^ 
president Naresh Agarwal and seven 
Ministers support Kalyan Singh, the deputy 
leader of the Icgislatuie party, Amar Mani 
Tripathi, and seven or eight Ministers are 
with the anti-Kaiyan Singh group. Similarly 
the dominant group in the JBSP, consist¬ 
ing of 12 M1 .Aa, is reportedly opposed to 
the (3hicf Minister, while five Ministers 
belonging to the breakaway Kisan Mazdoor 
Bahujan Party (KMBP) support him. 

Although KaJraj Mishn is the most 
prominent name to have emerged from the 
anti'Kalyan Singh group as a potential 
replacement as Chief Minister, other names 
too arc in circulation, such as national sec¬ 
retary of the party Sangha Priya Gautam, 
Union Minister Santhosh Gangwar and 
A.sscmbly Speaker Kesri Nath Tripathi. 
Gautham is a Dalit, and Gangwar belongs 
to a backward caste. Tripathi is .seen as more 
experienced than Mishra, and he has greater 
popular appeal. Whatever the final result of 
these power games, governance has been the 
immediate casualty. 


T he two principal rivals of the BjP in 
the State - the S.P. and the BSP - are 
making use of the confusion in the ruling 
party in their preparations for Assembly 
elections. Both S.P. president Mulayam 
Singh Yadav and BSP leader Mayawati 
have launched their campaign at the grass¬ 
roots level with workers’ meetings. The S.P. 
and the BSP, which have improved their 
strength in the Lok Sabha to 26 and 14 seats 
respectively from the 1998 tally of 20 and 
four, performed impressively in the 
Assembly segments. MC^ile the S.P. regis¬ 
tered a lead in 129 Assembly segments, the 
BSP led in 88. The S.P. emerged as the sin¬ 
gle largest party in terms of leads in 
Assembly segments, pushing the BJP to the 
second spot. The BJP's allies led in 11 
Assembly segments and the Congress(I)- 
Rashtriya Lok Dal (RLO) alliance in 58. 

Meanwhile, the Congress(I) has 
revived its efforts to align itself with the 
BSP. According to the pity’s leadership, 
an alliance with the BSP is a winning strat¬ 
egy, especially in the context of the shift in 
uppr-caste and Jat votes of the BJP 
towards the Congressfl) and the RLO. An 
alliance with the BSP would bring to the 
Congres$(I)-RLD combine the Ddit vote 
bas< of the BSP. By all indications, BSP 
pde dent Kaphi Ram is open to this idea 
aid) ngh Mayawati is not In Mayawati’s 
pe|| ption the BSP will come within strik¬ 
ing stance of poWer on its own with fur¬ 
ther support fr^ Muslims. ■ 


■ POUTiCS 

Targeting the Pope 

Sections of the Songh Porivor fire salvos against the visit of 
Pope John Paul II to India scheduled from November 5 to 9. 

V. VENKATESAN 


^^WE welcome the Pope’s visit, but we 
oppose ‘Churchianity’.” This is how 
the position of the Samskriti Raksha 
Manch (Save Culture Forum), a Sangh 
Parivar outfit, on the visit of Pope John 
Paul II to India was enunciated by 
B.P.Singhal, Bharatiya Janata Party mem¬ 
ber of the Rajya Sabha and younger broth¬ 
er of Vishwa Hindu Parishad (VHP) 
president Ashok Singhal. The Rashtriya 
Wayamsevak Sangh-VHP-Bajrang Dal 
combine, however, is grabbing every 
opportunity to make the visit controver¬ 
sial. The Pope’s visit, in response to an 
invitation extended by I.K. Gujral when 
he was Prime Minister, is scheduled from 
November 5 to 9. 

Although the RSS and the VHP have 
sought to use the papal visit as an occasion 
to attack Christianity, they have refrained 
from launching any forma] protest at the 
national level, in view of the embarrass¬ 
ment such an action could cause to the 
Atal Behari Vajpayee Government. 
Apparently, they use the SRM as a cover. 
It was not surprising therefore when the 
SRM launched a “Dharma Jagran 
Rathyatra” from Panaji to Delhi on 
October 20. The rath yatra would pass 
through Karnataka, Maharashtra, 
Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and 
Uttar Pradesh, before reaching Delhi 
immediately after the Pope’s arrival. 
Sadhvi Rithambara, the VHP demagogue 
who launched the rath yatra at Riv^, 
Goa, said that the Pope could visit India 
if he put an end to tne induced conver¬ 
sions of Hindus to Christianity. She 
alleged that a mass convenion campaign 
organised by the Vatican under the “2000 
and Beyond” programme was to be 
launched following die Pope’s visit. The 
BJP and the government nave both kept 
a distance from the Sangh Parivar propa¬ 
ganda but have not condemned it or 
stopped the rath yatra which is blatantly 
communaL Instead, the government 
appears to have boi^t peac^ with the 
Sangh Parivar by sedung from it an assur¬ 


ance that despite the sabre-ratding, thing< 
would not be allowed to go out of control 
before and during the Pope’s visit. This 
explains why irrespective of its vicious 
campaign the RSS-VHP combine tries to 
clarify that it is not against the visit as such. 
B.P. Singhal, for instance, promised to 
restrain SRM activists who threatened to 
burn the Pope’s effigies. 

RSS general secretary H.V. Seshadri, 
addressing activists on the occasion of 
Vijayadasami in Nagpur, congratulated 
the Vajpayee Government on its clectoul 
victory, thus identifying the Sangh’s inti?' 
ests with those of the coalition govern¬ 
ment. Seshadri said that the Chinese and 
Sri Lankan governments had denied the 
Pope permission to visit their countries for 
fear that such a visit might give a fillip to 
religious conversions by Christian mis¬ 
sionaries. “Since India has welcomed his 
visit, the Pope should reciprocate the ges¬ 
ture by not only following state protocol 
but declaring all religions as equal,” he 
said. 

Ashok Singhal stated that the VHP 
had no objection to welcoming the Pope 
as a guest as per ^-old Hindu traditions 
“It is even ready for a dialogue with hini 
on contentious issues either here or in 
Rome,” he said. However, he urged the 
Pope to tender an apology for what hap¬ 
pened in Goa, Kcr^a and Vasai, where 
“Hindus were constandy subjeaed to 
harassment at the hands of Christians”. 

The SRM referred to the Goj 
Inquisition between AD. 1567 and 1808, 
when “lakhs of Hindus were slat^tered 
and hundreds of temples destroyed", and 
claimed that the Pope had reportedly 
expressed his intention to apologise for 
this. However, a Church spokesman, Dt 
Dominic Emmanuel, denied the claim. 

The SRM publicised its appeal to th * 
Pope to recognise Hinduism as an insti 
tution and stop every type of assault on it 
It-stated thav»nvetsion by any method 
inevitably led to the destruedon of na¬ 
tions and uprooted de^ly-hdd beliefr, 
resulting in soda! turmoil.'Trying ro mak 
it appear as thou^ dte Pope is coming to 
India for prco^itisation purposes; thi 



Janata Sangharsh Samiti activists protest against the Pope s visit, at the Red Fort, New Delhi, 
on October 22 
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dtieted the |riit\ ohseivtd ( ont,itss(l) 
leideisRi)e h Pilot int* \|lt |ogl too con 
tlcmiied the e impugn 

'^■Inle the (loveinmeiit iiitl the BIP 
hive filled lo curb ihc inti ( hnsii in 
111 tell opinion ni iktrs horn \ iiioiis ah 
^lotis gioiips h ive leted Religious It ide rs 
fioni dilfcient eommuniries who gith 
tiedon I eotiinion pi itloim 111 New Delhi 
on Octohei 21 hilled the pipil visit 
Slunk II ic hit) 1 Swum Mulhiviiid 
S11 tsw iti M th 111) of Pi iv igpeeih !sl imic 
seholir Miulin 1 NX iliidiidelin kh in Di 
Mohintitr ungh Inn Athtivt Nagri)i 
iiul Reverend Pioltssoi V ilson Ihitiipii 
ippeiled to ill people to respond united 
Iv to this histone event in the title spun 
ol India s religious traditions illot which 
teach us lo love and to tte it one aiiothei 
with respect md digimy I hey tiiged the 
Ciovcrnment to ensure that due eoiii resits 
were extended to the Pope ind lint noth 
mg that detrieted from the spirituil sij 
mile iiiee of the visit be illowtcl to h ippt n 
Any diseourtesv shown to the Pope 
will cause agony ind embirrisstiieiit not 
only to the Christian community m this 
country but ilso to all well me ining peo 
pit who tart tor basic human y dues they 
stated They also slid that the Pope wis 


eoming to Inch t is i pilgrim of 
ptlee fiseiillted bv the etlhuie 
iiitl people of this land thii he 
so protouncllv loves therefore 
vve should an 11 this into i celt 
hi moil ol oui tsseiltl il oneness 
ind not illow vested interests to 
thtise I foi promoting com 
nuiiiil die n moil ind disunity 
I he Sh iiikai leli iiy I dis 
niisscd the It trs th it the Pope s 
visit would iiiggei tonvtrsions 
If We lie so we ik indvuliui 1 
hit lo ieec|n eoiiversioiis then 
wc III lo hi line oiiiscIves he 
Slid lie idvisiil pelsoiis who 
piolesieel 1 lllisl the Pope s 
V isii lo woll lot the 11 idle iiioii 
ol povtiiv ind dhteiiev He 
s lid It w Is noi I III to isk the 
Pope 111 ipologisi lor events 
ill II io( I pi lee eenliiiles igo he 
isled Mile ol the pipd Visil to 
weleoiiie ill Pope is lit t lines 
lilt nil SI <1 love md pe lee 
Ml invvhde Dominie 

I nini iiiiiel Slid ihll die 
( illioli Hi hops ( onleieiltt ol 
liidi I II id I I 11 upped oil ihoiil 
milllie,eiitt apoiis a iidiiig VHP ind 
Bi|iuii,Dil I liMsis pi 111 toiilllilde into 
e,illieiiius 1 1 he idda eel hv die Po|it by 
seeiliiii^ lilvil III! IIS III I III e lUimhels lllil 
I II e slot ms lo elisiiiih die ineetmi,s 

I 111 \IIPs I ipie t loi 111 ippomt 
iiieiil wnil die Popi I i been lurntel down 
hv the oi,,uiistis who pi in die Popes 
t lie, It e lilt Ills 

, )Ol’f )01 IN P \l 1 II iriivts 111 New 
1 Delhi on the tvemiii olNovtnihei5 
Oil Novtillhel ( he sill pelloilll M iss 111 
the V lilt 111 I nihissv eliipei ill the e ipi 
III I It will ilieii mill Pasititni KR 
Nil IV min It Rishii ipiii Bliivin iftei i 
eeanioni d weleonie He dso his meet 
mgs stliediiltd with \itt President 
Kush III Kuit nid Piimt Minister 
\ iipivet \ftti piMiig homige to 
\1 ill itini (1 iiielhi s sunidlii it Ri)ghit 
he will meet the bishops ol the synod ind 
pioiTii I ite the synod iloeiimeiit it the 
Sitied He lit C ithedi ll III New Delhi 
md niike i speech On November 7 he 
will It 111 1 Miss It the eontlusion of spt 
el d issenihly of the Asi m synod bishops 
111 the evening he will meet reprtsenti 
lives of various religions The Pope will 
leive for (jtorgn on the morning of 
November 9 

1 he present Pope was m Indii for 10 
divs stirring 1 thruirv 1 1986 when he 
visited stvti ll puts of the eountry I 
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■ POLICY ISSUES 


The burden of diesel price 

The Government's decision to raise the price of diesel, which may be followed up with increases in the 
prices of kerosene and cooking gos, holds rather grim prospects for a substantial chunk of the population. 


SUDHA MAHALIN6AM 

m New Delhi 

H ardly h.id polling for the 13th lx)k 
Sabha been tonipleted when the 
HhaiJtiya janata Party-led caretaker gov¬ 
ernment efteeted a hefty rise in the priee of 
diesel. The timing of the announeemciit 
was erutial, atming as it did just after the 
clet tions, although such a proposal had been 
there since April when intei national diesel 
prices began to harilen. 

The price hike, the sharpest in recent 
tunes, is seen as a forerunner of what the 
BJP-lcd National Democratic Alliance 
(NDA) Coverninent h.is in store foi the 
common man. Soon afrei assuming office. 
Finance Minister Y.ishwant Sinha warned 
of tough measures on the economic front. 

Nor s.uisfied with the sell-out on the 
telecom migiation p.ickage by the pievious 
BJP-led govetnment, the NDA tiow talks 
of second-geneiatton reforms. I'he 
Di.sinvesrment C'ommissioii is on the verge 
of being dismantled becattse the 
Government is in a hurry to sell the lemain- 
ing public .sector units without intei media¬ 
tion by the (Commission. The CCabtnet has 
already approved privatisation of the insur¬ 
ance sector. The Foreign Exchange 
Regulation Act (FERA) t.s to be replaced 
with a much-diluted version, the Foreign 
Exchange Management Act (FEMA), while 
a Prevention of Money I JunderingBill that 
cannot prevent large-scale accounting jug¬ 
glery and laundering of money siphoned oft 
from corrupt deals is to be passed in the cur¬ 
rent session of Parliament. 

T he ex-storage price of high speed diesel 
(HSD) has been increased from 
Rs.6,882.15 a kilolitre to Rs.9,634.60. 
With this, the retail sale price of diesel has 
gone up from Rs, 10.35 to Rs. 13.91 a litre 
in Delhi. It has gone up from Rs.l 1.27 to 
Rs. 15.24 a litre in Chennai, from Rs. 10.52 
to Rs. 14.20 a litre in Calcutta, and from 
Rs. 12.23 to Rs. 16.54 a litre in Mumbai. 

The price increase has kicked up a 
storm, with the Opposition parties 
demanding a rollback of the hike. The 


Indian National Lok Dal (INLD), a con¬ 
stituent of the NDA, has even threatened to 
pull out of the alliance if the hike is not 
revoked. In West Bengal, the Ixft Front has 
organised a State-wide protest against the 
hike. 

Itoiii October 21, tiuckers .ill over the 
coLintiy went on an indefinite strike. By the 
fourth day of the stiike, inflation - fuelled 
by higher freight costs as well as by hoard¬ 
ing had begun to hurt the common man 
ill a very b.id way. The wholesale pi ice index 
(WPl), which W.US just below 2 per cent tn 
the beginning of October, w.ts set to go up 
by 0.75 points by the (jovernment’s own 
atlmission. Chief Economic Adviser 
Shankar Acharya was reported to have con¬ 
firmed that the hike in diesel price was like¬ 
ly to have a direct impact of about 0.8 
percentage point. Camsidering the casc.td- 
ing effect, this might go up to 1 peicentagc 
point. 

The Government claimed that it had 
set up a high-powered committee on prices, 
chaired by the Cabinet Secictary, to handle 
the supply-side preparations to man.ige 
inflation in the coming months. According 
to the Government, even with the price 
increase, the oil pool account deficit will not 
be wiped out, although the rate of accumu¬ 
lation of deficit would slow down. In fact, 
it claimed that the financial year-end would 
witness a deficit of Rs.3,400 crores. In order 
to wipe this out, it is likely to increase the 
prices of kerosene and liquefied petroleum 
gas (LEG) as well. The Petroleum Ministry 
wants the subsidy on LPG brought down 
to 15 per cent of the import parity price. It 
has therefore proposed a hike of Rs.90 for 
a l4.5-kg LPG cylinder and Rs.2 for a litre 
of kerosene. Sources said chat the 
Government may eventually settle for a 
lower quantum of hike - around Rs.40 a 
LPG cylinder and Rs.L50 a litre of 
kerosene. 

Raising the price of kerosene, predom¬ 
inantly the common man’s friel, has become 
inevitable because the greater the difference 
in the prices ofkerosene and diesel, the high¬ 
er the incentive to adulterate the latter with 
the former. The prognosis appears to be 
rather grim for a substantial chunk of the 


population, especially the middle and lower 
income gi oups. Bus faies have already gone 
up in many cities and towns - in some places 
by as much as 100 per cent. 

According to reports, the oil pool 
account lecorded adcficitofRs.5,200crores 
111 end-September. The deficit compri.sed 
the claims of oil companies amounting to 
Rs.2,100 ciorcs, the proceeds of oil bonds 
to be redeemed at Rs.385 crores, interest on 
bonds amounting to Rs.9()0 ciores, miscel¬ 
laneous claims of Rs. 1,000 crores and a cash 
deficit on account of incicMses in interna¬ 
tional puces, amounting to Rs.815 crotc.s^ 
The Govcinmcnr claimed that the oil jtool 
.tccount deficit was set to increase by 
Rs./5()-800 crores cveiy month because of 
the prevailing tiends in intcinational oil 
pi ices. 

By incieasing the pi ice of diesel, the 
Govei iiinent hopes to raise Rs.6,600 crores 
during the ()t tobci 1999-Maich 2000 peri¬ 
od. M.S. Ram.ich.indran, Executive 
Diicetor of the Oil C'o-ordinaiion 
Gominittee, justified the increase on the 
giounds that otherwi.se the (jovernment 
would not h.ivc been able to pay foi crude 
impoits. He said that prior to the increase, 
domestic diesel price had been pegged to thei 4 
international die.sel price prevailing in April. 
Since then the international price had gone 
up from $97.38 a tonne to $ 162.10 a tonne 
and therefore a revision in the price was long 
overdue, he explained 

In 199/-98, the Government decided 
to dismantle the Administered Price 
Mechanism (APM) for petroleum prod¬ 
ucts. TTie objective was to permit decanali¬ 
sation of imports in many products and fix 
the prices for refined products on the basis 
of import parity up to the storage level. The 
process began with the deregulation of 
prices relating to naphtha, furnace oil. Low 
Sulphur Heavy Stock (LSHS) and bitumen. 
Motorspirit, LPG,aviation turbine fuel and 
kerosene continue to be under the APM. 
Diesel prices are pwiodically revised to bring 
them on a par with import prices. f 

The linkage to the international market 
was predicated upon the assumption that 
the benefits of denning crude prices could 
be passed on to the consumen. There were 
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Farmers protesting against the diesel price Increase block the road with 
tractors near Parliament House In New Delhi. 


. few occasions since 
eptember 1997 when 
, lesel prices were revised 
, ownwards. However, 
ihe.current steep revision 
ivafl een of a much high- 
ir magnitude than the 

I revious reductions, 
i lad the Ciovernment 
Increased the price even 
.1, international diesel 
price had begun its climb, 
t!ie impact would not 
have been huge, 
flowever, the BJP-led 
ijovernment shied away 
horn taking such a tough 
decision at that time since 

II had its eyes set firmly 
on the elections. 

Under the APM, 
diesel and kerosene had deliberately been 
priced low 'I’his, however, led to distortions 
in tile consumption pattern, with the two 
pntducts finding applications even in areas 
where oi her fuels would norm.illy have been 
used. In fact, it is estimated that the demand 
for diesel will go up to 52.S million tonnes 
by 2001-2002, far ahead of estimates for 
other petroleum products. In 2001-2002, 
the demand for petrol is estimated to be 7.9 
million tonnes, naphtha 7.2 million tonnes, 
kerosene 12.2 million tonnes and I.PCi 7.9 
million tonnes. Diesel is used in gensets and 
ptimpsets, apart from trucks, cars and loco¬ 
motives. However, since dit.sel is purchased 
from retailers for use in gensets and 
pttmpscts, it is virtually impossible to sepa¬ 
rate consumption figures for other applica- 
ti[),is from those for motor fuel. 

Considering the fact that there is a huge 
demand for diesel cars even in the luxury 
segment, what prevents the Government 
from levying a one-time fee on diesel cars at 
I he time of sale? The proceeds could be cred¬ 
ited to the oil pool account. Currently, 
although diesel cars are priced higher than 
petrol-driven cars, the difference is being 
pocketed by automobile manufacturers, 

• ven as the Government continues to sub- 
idise the fuel cost for the car owner. In fact, 
'here is a suggestion that the Government 
levy a higher excise duty on diesel cars with 
he proviso that the amount so .collected 
hould be credited into the oil pool account, 
ividcntly, these are tough measures that will 
lot endear the Government to the power- 
I ul automobile lobby and the influential seg- 
in.^nt of automobile users. 

The use of diesel gensets, especially by 
I ommercial establishments, has been on the 
lise, adding to the demand for diesel, 
-evying a higher excise duty on such gensets 


would have checked the pressure and kept 
diesel consumption within manageable lim¬ 
its. However, that would have antagonised 
the trader/shopkeeper lobby, the BJ P’s own, 
especially in the Capital. Therefore the 
Government has opted for the ca.sy w.iy out 
- putting the burden on the common man. 

'"P'HF. Railways have claimed that the 
1 diesel price intreasc will push up their 
fiiel bill by Rs.678 crores for the year end- 
ingMarch 20()(). P.V. Vasudevan, Financial 
(iommis.sioncr, Indian Railw.ays, said: 
“With the February hike and the current 40 
per cent hike, the Railways will be losing 
over Rs.600 crores in the next few months.” 
He told Frontline that the truckers’ strike 
had slowed down railway freight trafTic. 
“Unless there arc trucLs to load and unload 
the goods wagons, how can we carry cargo?" 
he asked. Currently, the Railways account 
for 40 per cent of the cargo movement in 
the country. While Railway Minister 
Mamata Banerjee has said rhat she is against 
raising passenger and freight rates, there are 
indications that an increase in both freight 
tariffs and passenger fares is inevitable unless 
the Government makes up for the loss 
through budgetary support. 

C URIOUSLY, Indian industry has wel¬ 
comed the diesel price hike. Rahul 
Bajaj, president of the Confederation of 
Indian Industry (CII), said that the hike 
would help control the fiscal deficit in the 
long term, although he did concede that in 
the short term it would lead to inflationary 
pressures. The Associated Chambers of 
Commerce (Assocham) welcomed the price 
increase, saying that it came at the right time 
- when inflation was at its lowest. The 
Federation of Indian Chambers of 


S Commerce and Industry 
(FICCI) has also wel¬ 
comed the hike, which it 
believes will reduce the 
extent of cross-subsidisa¬ 
tion in the foci sector. 

EANWHILE, the 
truckers’ strike 
continues, with both the 
Government and the 
truckers’ associations 
sticking to their respec¬ 
tive positions. The All 
India Motor Transport 
Congress (AIMTC), the 
apex body of various 
transport associations, 
claimed that over 22 lakh 
truck operators across the 
country were staying oflF 
the roads. The Delhi Transport Association 
claimed on October 22 that even tempos 
and mini-trucks that ferried essential com¬ 
modities had gone ofl the roads. O.F. 
Aggarw.il, AIMTC president, alleged that 
the Government had increased the tnick- 
ers’ permit fees, further aggravating infla¬ 
tionary trends. This claim was promptly 
rebutted by the Government. 

According to reports, the truckers’ 
strike paralysed the movement of goods. 
Maharashtra witnessed a partial strike, with 
some truckers’ a.ssociariuns refusing to join 
the strike. Deputy Cihief MinisterChhagan 
Bhujbal said that his government would 
consider invoking the Esttential Services 
Maintenance Act (LSMA) against thestrik- 
ers. In some States, the governments them¬ 
selves commissioned and operated trucks. 
The Uttar Pradesh Government instruct¬ 
ed the District Magistrates to make appro¬ 
priate security arrangements at important 
installations such as oil refineries, check- 
posts and railway stations to prevent the dis¬ 
ruption of the transportation of essential 
commodities. 

Chief .Secretary Yogendra Narain said 
that the services of the U. P. State Roadways 
Corporation would be sought to tide over 
the difficulty. While the Delhi Government 
threatened the strikers with punitive action, 
in Andhra Pradesh, the strike virtually paral¬ 
ysed the movement of goods, leading Chief 
Minister N. Chandrababu Naidu, whose 
party is a constituent of the NDA, to request 
the Centre to withdraw the hike. In Tamil 
Nadu, the prices of essential commodities 
rose sharply. 

Even as the truckers and the 
Government continued to test their respec¬ 
tive strength, the hoarders had a field day. 
The casualty was the common man. I 
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UPDATE 


A question of Justice 

A VI \l <1 uIkii l^vcirold Briiish ati pan 1 ouist 
1(1 \ 11(1 w IS foiiiKl fjUilty by j (.ourt in rlit IJniRcl St ucs 
I ' I ill >( I (.liild in her t irc ihtrt w is i wwt of outrage 
Ml Hill III Ills puss ind till ptiblit wtrt convinced th It she vv is 
iiin I (111 I u ii(>s spi iiif ii|) to lobby bei (ise ind money wts 
eidl led hi lei delenee Wbell she wts evelltiully llloweel lo 
uliiii I I'liliin slie wis received like l eelebritv 

I nil I III (feiobei iiioiher Rritisb worn 111 wis found yiiliy 
i I '• nil of e iiising the de iih of i child who wis in her 
11 III I s s suite need to 25 ye us in ) III I his time the eon 

II I I II K (U utd 1 iipple in the public eonscioiisness I he 
I li ((ud II peilunetoiily only lot t lew days 

II II on loi the elilleienee in the tieitmeiii of the two 
I 1 (lillieult to underst ind I he second worn in M iiijit 
I III )f liidi in oiigin where is I oiiise Woodw lid IS 1 nglish 
I I II I II is 1 'iikh who e line lo Hriiun from I isr Aliiei 
I foit iiiosini on to the U S 

Hisin 1 moetd to the US 10 ve irs igo iltei hei husbuul got 
1 I il in I (oninninieitions eoinpiin in Sin Uiego She iiii a 
In Us (tiiiie It their home III ( irmelVilley Sin Diego Her 
I I blem bti 111 list M ireh liter one ol the ehildien in hei cue 
' 111 null old (Vlivei Smith died ol held ni)iiiies I he [uoseeii 

II h ir ed ihit she hid shikeii him viokiith iiid binged his 
I I in 111 piound in i i ige ol liiistiition beeuise he would 
I I liK il ofl from w ilehinj i lA piogrimme to hive his nippv 
Il II ed Hisiiti denied this ind hei liwyeis hive slid thu the 
eliild must h ne siilleud the st nous he tel in|urye irliel fier liwyeis 
Il Id lilt louii lint CVlivei hid been plivmg outside when he fell 
nil MISS Kills iiid till! Hisiiii hid rushed to tr\ ind revive him 

Documentary evidence 

A I) 0 ( UMINI \R'i on the deitli of P peisons m 
I iiunelseli oil |ul\ 2 i l ‘)‘)0 folleiwing police iction on i 
pit (t Sion ot te 1 glide 11 workeis Ins once iglin biought to the 
foie the elisiulhing eiiiestioiis siiriounditig the event (hiontlnu 
Vii^iist M ind Aiigusi 27 1000 ) If the gripping doeumcntin 
111 \ideo loriiiu tilled Oin \aflhi\ni Maunuim (Ihe Deith of 
1 Riui) highlighted the biutil ispcets of the sections of the 
I ills loree the I imil Nidu tioveinmenrs iiigrs response to 
Us seiieiuiig for in nniieel ludiciicc in C henini on October 
10 Ins I used issues eoneerniiig the freedom of expression and 
the rijit to mloinntion 

On iuK ^5 the police descended on the piocession tlkcll 
out to puss w igt relited demuids of workers of the Min|olu 
te 1 estite 111 1 iiunclvcli district belt its participants with luhis 
iiid eh ised iheiii into the 1 imii ipirani river Seventeen persons 
meluding two women ind i child were killed 1 he Ciovernment 
eoiueiided tint they were drowned in the iiver the post mortem 
lepoiis ilso recorded deaths dut to drowning Political parties 
ind hum ill lights orgimsitioiis however illeged that the deaths 
Wire owing to police excesses I he Government ordered an 
niipiirv be lusticc S Molnii i retired Judge of the Supreme 
C onrt I he inquiry commission has in three sittings received 
ibciiit 500 dhdivits hilf of them from the police 

^ he documtniarv has enough in it to counter the 
(lovcrnment s version It includes footage from Nila TV, a 
I mill sitellitc chinnel that is now defunct interviews with the 
in|urcel poignant narratiscs by victims relatives and eyewit- 

I lO 


Basuti s telitives who live in Britun sud they would ippcd 
iguiist the scnicncc 1 he hmilv is well is Basuta s hwyers 
eonviiieed theie Ills been a mistrnl and siy thu evidenec ffii 
cl il to her defciiet wis not illowed to be pliccd before the coiiti 
flcrliwycr I ugenc iredale described the sentence as in atroe 
Its on lusticc 

Ihe defence irgucd that the kev prosecution witness 
( hristiiie ( iiillo 1 (lUiteniihn who hid been working illc 
gillyinthe US h id ehingtd her veision sevei il tunes Initially 
she Slid tint the child hid filleii in the plivground ind huri 
his held I Iter she sud thit she had seen Bisiiti shike the 
child Bisiiiis lawyers illcge that she chiftgcd her story iftei 
she WIS rhre itciicd with depoitition is in illcgil mimigrmt 
Ih< Mai! on Siniflay in in investigation sud it hid seen 
doeuniciits intlie itiiig thu the boy s niothci AudrevAmiril wis 
pioiie to violence iiiel th it the child hid been tikeli to hospi 
til oil 111 eirlici oeeision with injuries Ihe boy s firher Albert 
Smith who is sepirited from his niothei hid icported to the 
police thu he felted for his son s well being bccuise of Audrev 
Am nils uiisiible moods I hi Mtil on Sunday reported rhu 
Albeit Siiiith hid told the police thu his former wife wood 
shout ir stiike and shake the blby when he eiied I hese pieces 
ol eMdeiiee weie howcvei not pi iced before the eoiiri 

Wtielhei Ol not there his been i miscirriige of justice this 
e ise cle illy biinj^s out the diflieiilties th it ethnic mmoiities ind 
foieigncis ficc in getting justice outside then own eouiitiics 
I his ippcits to be i piiriciilii problem in the U S where tiiil 
b\ jury IS common ind it is difficult to get juries thit lie f mill 
iirwith or sensitive to those peiceiveel to be outsiders B 

lhoma\ Ahraham 

ness leeoimts bi pioccssionists iiid their le idets 

A diy iftei the serecfiiing 1 SS Mini whose iimie figiues 
ill the cieelit titles of the film wis iiitsicd fiom his residence in 
Chennii ind produced befoie i niigistrite He wis lemiiided 
ioI5diys custody RR Srinieisin who directed md pioduec 1 
the film (oi Kmehinu I ilni Society 1 irunelvch obtiitied ini/Jt 
ipatoiy bill from the Midris High Court Accoiding to the first 
miorniation report (FIR) filed by the police the two persons 
ilong with the m linger of i theitre complex tint inehided the 
hall m which the film wis screened hive committed offences 
under vinous sections ot the Cinem itograph Act the 1 imil 
Nleiu Exhibition ol Films on Television through Video Cassette 
Recorders and C iblc 1 elevision Network (Regulation) Act 198t 
ind the Indian Penal Code The FIR stited that the documen 
tirv had no censorship clearance w is exhibited without a licenci 
ind contained scenes that intended inducing caste hatred affect 
mg public trmquillity 

I he police iction was condemned by the 1 imil Nadu 
Progiessive Writets Association the Tamil Nadu and 
Pondicherry unit ot the People s Union tor Civil I ibctties 
(PUCE) human rights activists writers and mediipersons They 
said that it showed the extreme intolerance of the state machm 
ery and its attempt at muffling the voice of democracy P V 
Bhaktavatsalam advocate and president of the Organisation for 
Civil and Democratic Rights (OC DR) said that no go/enn 
ment permission was needed to screen video documental les 
Srimvasan said that it was a private screening arranged by film 
societies including the Kanchanai Film Society B 

S Vniwanathan 
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Supreme Court strictures 

T HF Supreme C ourt has expressed its unhippiiiess with 
Nirmtdt Baehio Andolan (NBA' leader Mcdhi Pitkar 
md Booker Prize winner Arundhati Rov for knovsinglv niik 
injik^ eomments on pending proceedings and for disobe\ing 
interim m|unerions issued b) the eotirt However the eourt 
host not to initiate eonttmpt piotetdmgs igiinst them sup 

postdl) in view of the impor 
tinee of the rehabilitttion 
effort for people displ ited b\ 
the Nirnndi Projeet whith 
the judieiar) his been ovei 
seeing for some \tirs now 
The Supiemt C ourt give 
Its ruling on October 15 on i 
petition filed bv the tiu)uu 
(lovernnunt whith drew 
ittention to the writings ind 
Medha Patkar. tomnuius pert lining lo m 

interim |uditiil order peimit 
ling the riising of the height of the Sirdir Sirov ii dim 1 he 
lotiit initiated eontempt proceedings on fiily 22 Bur m i (mil 
iiilng C hief lustiee A S Ainnd held thit in the liigti inter 
t '(i It miv not be ippropiiitt to puisne the muter in\ fui 
thei The ( hief justiee did hold out in idilionitioii to the 
NBA ind Its leider thit the) desist from leting m i m inner 
vvhieh his the tendeiiev to interfere with the due administri 
lion of pistiee or whieh violltes the in)ulietions issued by this 
eourt from time to tune 

The eomments tint ittraeted judieiil iiigei were ippireiitl) 
inide through interviews ind press rel ises iltei the eouit per 
muted in meiease in the height of the Saidir Siiovu dun to 
85 nieties I he eourt ilso expiessed displeisure ovci whit ii 
teimed the distorted wiitings in Arundluti Ren s exteiieled 

King of cyberchess 

A WORLD war wiged aeioss 64 squaies iiid eolintless eom 
ALmuiiieation lines ended list fortnight with the reigning 
n^ioiiiieh of ehess proving yei igiin -in some whit eoiitrover 
sial eireumsnnees - that he is the undisputed King of I he 
W orld 

OiiOetobtr22 world ehampion(iaryKisparov 56 defeat 
ed i World Teini of Internet ehess phyers ifter i four month 
battle on a game zone Web site hosted by Mierosoft the glob 
al software giant In the eneounter in experiment sponsored 
with the aim of populirising eyberehess Kasparov considered 
the greatest player ever, took on the World Team an online 
eommunity of chess players loi each of 
Kasparovs moves, anyone who logged on at 
the game zone could vote over a 24-hour pen 
od, on a variety of countermoves suggested by 
a panel of four young Grand Masters The 
move which proved the mdst popular was 
played, to which Kasparov would respond 24 
hours later Over the four months, the site host¬ 
ed 3 million visitors from more than 73 coun- 
tnes 

' The event was Kasparov’s first public match¬ 
up with computer technology since the Russian 
Grand Master was defeated by Deep Blue, a 
supercomputer designed by the techno-behe- 


essiy 1 he CireaterGommon (lood first published in iionnn t 
daicd )unt 4 1994 It held tint whitevti miv liive been die 
motive the author hid obviousl) decided to use liei litei iiv 
fame to misinform the piiblie iiid pio)eet i totilK iiieoiieei 
picture of how the Supreme (. ouit hid dealt with the issue of 
resettlement and reli ibilit iiion of people dispi leed bv the el im 
Hiving Slid so mueh the eourt chose to dis now iny undue 
sensitivit) on its pirt lowirds fur oi outspoken eoniiiieiit on 
Its )iidgnients and oideis Hus 
toleianee did not however 
extend to delibtrue distoitions 
of the court s ordei or ittenipts 
to give them i pirtieuhr slant 
in the public understindmt; 

1 he NBA h is chosen not to 
It let to the strietures Ihit IS 
peihaps the piudtiit eouise 
since Its wilt petition seeking i 
threetion to the vinous Stite 
governments to implemeiit the Arundhatl Roy 
tnbuiiil iwiid on the resettle 
iiieni of dam oustees will be htaid on Novtnibei I 

Dll the put of the Supiemt ( oiiit ilie dttisioii not to 
invoke the power of tontempi must be deemed in lei c I pin 
deiiee ( ontemporiiy notions of the powei of e< lUtiiipi lend 
to view the freedom of expression is pimi irv widi die )iuli 
tiuv s power to ibridge this right restricted lo in i iiues wlieii 
the ends of justiee ire it stake ( (Questions oi eoniempi 
Fioiillint (.)ttober 8 1999) I he ends ol lustue iiiiditss lo 
Sly ire not eongiueiit with the leputitioii of in iiulivi lull 
)udge or even l eolletlivitv ol )udgts Neiditi die eii Is ol 
lustiet nor the integiitv of the )uduiiry is pieseiied in n l\ 
through shielding judges fiom the glire ot publie seiiiiiiu 
■ 

/ A A 1/ itiil •^/inii 

moth IBM (fiow/Z/m Miy5() Idd”) I be hi,,li on In jn i iinl 
off w IS howevei i publie relitions fiasco foi Mieiosoli wliitli 
fited atetisitioiis thit it hid mishiiidled i move In dn A nld 
Ttiiii On Move 58 with the gimt poised foi in veiimi Im 
ish the gmit zone did not post i move leeomiueiided by I S 
women s ehess tliimpioii Irmi Kiush 15 who w is me i I the 
foiii inalysts for the World ftam Mitrosoli eliiiutd dm liei 
retommciidition sent by e mail hid been letined liie owiiif, 
to a server error Some inalysts believe the move m i\ b ivt loieeel 
i draw but without her input and inilysis the Woild It im 
settled foi i weaker move Outraged chess buffs regisreied then 
protest by optingoverwhclminglv for isuitielil (but legil) move 
on their next turn However seeking to ivert negaiivt publie i 
t) Mierosoft disqualified lb It mine elummg 
I that the vote was iigged and posted i move of 
3 Its own But by then the game w is up On 
Move 62 the Woild Icini I leiiig turiin 
defeat eoneeded the mitcli 

The controversy iside the expeiimeiit 
showed up the vibrancy - ind the limit it oils 
- of c collaboration 1 he colleetive iiitiii il f le 
ulties of millions of players wotldwide susiaiiied 
a high quality of play that broke new ground 
in chess theory In the end however one ni in s 
mastery triumphed over a demoeratie umvs 
cumulative might I 

V VliiI atf^un 
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COVER STORY 


THE BOFORS TRIAL 


As India's most explosive case of political corruption in recent years goes on triol, an examination of 
the state-of-play and the prospects. 


SUKUMAR MURALIDHARAN 

in New Dilhi 

A I 11 R a brief interval dominated by 
poliiieal grandstanding, the tharge- 
sheet filed by the C entral Bureau of 
Investigation (C'BI) in the Bofors payoffs 
ease tame up before Special Judge Ajit 
Bharihokt in New Delhi on November 3 
1 ht first hearing, a mudi-awaitcd media 
event, turned out to beanti-elimaetie f he 
judge merely asked to be shown the orig 
inals of all the documents that 
the C B1 had eited as evidence 
in the most explosive ease of 
political eorruption in leeent 
years 

I ollowtng a scrutiny of 
the 213 documents appended 
to the charge-sheet, |udge 
Bharihoke decided the fol¬ 
lowing day that there was 
“sufFieient prima facie mater¬ 
ial on record to proceed 
against the accused ’ I he 
court proceeded to issue sum¬ 
mons to three of the four indi¬ 
viduals listed as accused 
Martin Ardbo, former chief 
executive of A B Bofors, 

Sweden. S K Bhatnagar, for 
met Secretary in the Ministry 
of Defence, and W N ‘Win' 

Chadha. the long-serving 
agent for the arms manufac¬ 
turer in India, were directed 
to appear before the court on 
December 13 Also sum¬ 
moned was the Swedish com¬ 
pany Itself, now known after 
a series of corporate takeovers, 
by the relatively uncontrover- 
sial name of Celsius, and rep¬ 
resented in judicial 
proceedings by its chief exec¬ 
utive 

The court also issued a 
fresh non-bailable warrant for 
the arrest of Ottavio 
Quatcrocchi, the Italian busi¬ 
nessman whose involvement 
IS proving the greatest politi¬ 


cal liability for the Congress(I) and its 
leader The judge observed pointedly that 
the accused had early this year been grant¬ 
ed provisional immunity from arrest by 
the bupremc ( ourt to come to the coun 
try from his exile in Malaysia and assist the 
C BI in Its investigations 1 he opportuni¬ 
ty had been squandered, making the issue 
of a fresh arrest wairant un.avoidable 
Appropriately enough for an investi 
gation that has stretched over nine years 
and run the gauntlet of the |udicial svs- 


terns in India and Switzerland, the CBI 
has marshalled a voluminous body of evi¬ 
dence for the prosecution In the recon¬ 
struction of the steps that led to the award 
of the contract for the Indian Army s pur¬ 
chase of 155 mm howit/er guns fiom A B 
Bofors, the role of former Prime Minister 
Rajis (landhi is crucial It is on account 
of this compelling requirement of logical 
closuie that the C BI has included Rijiv 
Ciandhi s name as an accused In confor¬ 
mity with established procedure, his name 
^ IS featured in Column 2 of the 
charge-sheet, as an accused 
not being sent up for trial 
because he is dead 


'It may well have been a 



aie anxious to protect the aura 
of the former Prime Minister 
and president of the 
C ongress(I) to keep then erit- 
icism on a low key and allow 
the process of law to take its 
course But this manner of 
sobriety has been eonspicu 
ously absent in the reactions 
of the Congrcss(I) and its par 
risans Pirst off the mark was 
Kapil bibal, the Congress(I) 
MP who served all through 
the recent election campaign 
as the party’s principal 
spokesman Allowing parti¬ 
san passions to get the Setter 
of his legal acumen, Sibal pro¬ 
nounced initially that there 
was simply no precedent for a 
dead individual being named 
as an accused in a criminal 
trial 

This bungled reading of 
judicial precedent served as the 
underpinning for the 
Congress(I)’s initial vitupera¬ 
tions on the issue The bubble 
was rather rudely deflated by 
Minister of State Anin jaidey, 
speaking for the Government 
in the lik Sabha. Two rather 
well-known precedents were 
cited, fiuniliar to anybody with 



Th« Bofors FN 77B weapons system In action In Kaigli. 
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even a passing knowledge of the law - the 
indictment of Beant Singh in the Indira 
Gandhi assassination trial and the inclusion 
of the name of the “human bomb” Dhanu 
Jn the Rajiv Gandhi assassination case 
V'vharge-shcct. 

The offensive having all too pre¬ 
dictably gone askew, the Congress(I) 
adopted a new strategy. It was not appro¬ 
priate for a junior Minister who was not 
yet a member of either House of 
Parliament to respond to their concerns 
on an issue of such gravity, claimed 
C^ongress(l) spokespersons. The matter 
warranted an intervention from the Prime 
Minister himself, they said. 

Discretely though, the Congress 
members had, even while raising this 
clamour, withdrawn the notice for ,t dis¬ 
cussion on the Bofois matter m both 
Houses of Parliament. This showed an 
infirmity of conviction that the 
Government was quick to capitalise on, 
meeting the continuing tumult in the 
,•> Congress(l) benches with the simple as.ser- 
tion that a full-fledged discussion could be 
scheduled without any delay. Expectedly, 
the forceful statement of this position by 
Prime Minister A.B. Vajpayee had a 
noticeably sobering effect on some irre¬ 
pressible elements within the Congrcss(I). 

Logical consistency continued to be at 
a seveie premium in the main Opposition 
party. In one of many interventions on the 
issue, the Congrcss(I)’s deputy leader in 
the Lok Sabha, Madh.avrao Scindia said: 
“Let the Government not determine what 
the course of the law should be.” 
Curiously, this bore a close resemblance 
in itsspiritto Arun Jaitley’s statement that 
“it would be a sad day” if governments 
were to influence criminal investigations 
and decide who should be charged and on 
what counts. Aware of this uncomfortable 
symmetry, Scindia’s voluble colleague in 
the party, Mani Shankar Aiyar, took a dif¬ 
ferent approach; “We wish to know 
whether government will delete his (Rajiv 
Gandhi’s) name. This is our demand and 
we insist upon it." 

The crowning performance came 
from Sonia Gandhi, Congress(I) presi¬ 
dent and Leader of the Opposition in the 
Lok Sabha. Rising to support the motion 
of thanks for the President’s address to 
Parliament, she took a quick detour to 
denounce the inclusion of her late hus¬ 
band’s name in the charge-sheet. The 
, Government, she said, had acted “mali¬ 
ciously and vindictively” in bringing for¬ 
ward charges against an innocent man 
without a shred of evidence. To have 
dragged the honour of a dead man in the 



Former Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi. 


mud was simply “despicable”, she said. 

S TANDING in for an indisposed Prime 
Minister, Home Minister L.K. Advani 
caused a minor flutter when he opened his 
reply to the debate with the assurance that 
he would give due consideration to the 
.sentiments voiced by the Leader of the 
Opposition. W.is he being correct and 
courteous in seeking to assuage .Sonia 
Gandhi’s deeply felt anguish? Or was he 
giving the first hint that the Government 
was prepared to yield on the Bofors issue 
in order to secure the Congress (I)’s coop¬ 
eration in the ambitious legislative agen¬ 
da that it had framed? The speculation did 
not proceed very far before it w.ts scotched 
by a number of fairly decisive assertions 
The Government had no authority 
under the law to intervene in a crtminal 
prosecution, said Ram Jethmalani, 
Minister for Law, shortly after the brief 
session of Parliament had ended. He fol¬ 
lowed this up with a witheringly pejora¬ 
tive reference to Sonia Gandhi’s level of 
knowledge of the law. 

A definitive statement of the official 
view came on November 5, when the Delhi 
High Court took up a petition by a private 
advocacy group - the Rajiv Gandhi Ekta 
Samiti - pleading for the deletion of the 
former Prime Minister’s name from the 
charge-sheet. Appearing for the 
Government, Additional Solicitor-General 
S.R. Jaisinghani pleaded for the dismissal 
of the petition on the grounds that it lacked 
merit. His plea was seconded by senior 


I counsel N. Natarajan, who appeared on 
t behalf of the CBI. Clearly unconvinced of 
I the locus standi of the petitioners, the High 
> Court deferred hearings till November 18, 
in order to provide them an opportunity to 
establish how Rajiv Gandhi’s indictment 
impinged on their rights. 

B riefly put, the charge-sheet makes 
out a case of undue favours being done 
to the Swedish arms manufacturer in 
return for pecuniary advantages of a pre¬ 
cisely quantified magnitude. These illicit 
remittances were received in Swiss bank 
accounts opened in the names of A.E. 
Services Ltd and Svenska Inc., which were 
front organisations for Quattrocchi and 
Chadha. This was a clear breach of a con¬ 
tractual undertaking given by the arms 
vendor to the I ndian Government to elim¬ 
inate all middlemen and avoid commis¬ 
sion payments. 

In itself, this may constitute a case for 
prosecution under the law of contracts. It 
does not yet amount to a case of criminal 
conspiracy. Lhat essential linkage is pro¬ 
vided by Section 5( l)(d) of the Prevention 
of Corruption Act, 1947, which is cited 
by the CBI in its charge-sheet. The Section 
reads as follows; “A public servant is said 
to commit the offence of criminal mis¬ 
conduct if he, by corrupt or illegal means 
or otherwi.se abusing his po.sition as pub¬ 
lic servant, obtains for himself or for any 
other person any valuable thing or pecu¬ 
niary advantage...” It is not necessary, in 
other words, to prove that a public servant 
has directly benefited from a transaction. 
To hold him or her liable for prosecution, 
it is sufficient to know that he or she has 
contributed to the illicit enrichment of 
“any other person”. 

At the present level ofknowledge, Rajiv 
Gandhi’s role in the Bofors scandal did not 
involve a direct pecuniary gain for himself. 
This point was made amply clear through 
an intervention by Jogindcr Singh, former 
Director of the CBI, who oversaw the cru¬ 
cial phase of investigations that has led 
directly to the ongoing pro.secution. It is 
not essential for a viable case, in his esti¬ 
mation, to prove that Rajiv Gandhi direct¬ 
ly received any of the monies paid out by 
Bofors. There is, rather, ample scope to 
indict him for his various acts of “omission 
and commission”. 

The charge-sheet makes out a case that 
Raj iv Gandhi went out of his way to ensure 
that Bofors was awarded the contract for 
the howitzer deal before March 31,1986, 
which was the cut-off point beyond which 
A.E. Services’ contractual entitlements to 
a part of the Bofors commissions would 
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Setting out the legal rationale 


Arun Jaitlcy, Minister of State for Information and 
Broadcasting, has been the principal spokesman for the 
Government on the Bofors issue in the Lok Sabha. Though 
prudently emphasising that the matter does not M within his 
ministerial charge, he was willing to offer some comments on 
it as a lawyer. Following are excerpts from an interview he gave 
Sukiunar Muralidiia^ on November 8: 

► Could you elaborate on the rationale behind the inclusion of 
Rajiv Gandhis name in the charge-sheet? 

In India, we have now developed a system 
where you have independence of investigat¬ 
ing agencies. By this I mean, it is the police 
officer and the investigating agency who have 
functions under the Criminal Procedure 
Code to perform. It is no part of the obliga¬ 
tion of the political government of the day to 
interfere in the investirative process. The 
administration of the police and the CBI can 
be functions of the State and Central govern¬ 
ments respectively. But the investigative func¬ 
tions of those agencies have to be completely 
independent. In fact, there is a famous line in 
a British Judgment which says that no 
Minister of the Crown can ever tell an officer 
of the law whom to charge-sheet or whom not 
to charge-sheet. In India, we have followed 
this principle. Our Supreme Court has reiterated it in the 
hawua and the fodder scam cases. 

► You had given some explanations on the bgic underlying the 
inclusion of Rajiv Gandhi's name. 

I am not arguing for the CBI, but as a former lawyer I can 
understand the legal rationale. First, under Section 173, the 
pro forma under which a charge-sheet is filed is prescribed by 
the CrPC. Column 2 speaks of accused who are not being put 
up for trial. It is past practice that the CBI continuously fol¬ 
lows, that when a particular person may have been involved 
in an offence, but is either absconding or has died, his name 
is not put up for trial. Whatever practice or precedent has been 
applied to any deceased accused in the past has been followed 
in this case. It would be a very bad precedent to change that 
practice merely because a person is politically influential. 

I gave the illustrations of Beant Singh and Dhanu. In the 
St. Kitts case, A.P. Nanday has been named in column 2. Now 
I am very sad to say that an argument has been put forward by 
the Leader of the Opposition that we are comparing her late 
husband to Beant Sin^ and Dhanu. This is wrong. Nobody 
is comparing the late Shii Rajiv Gandhi to those people. 

^ You made a point that it is necessary to include the name in 
order to sustain the charge-sheet. Could you explain? 

This case can go in three sta^. It can be a case of bribeiy, 
or of abuse of position by a public servant to benefit a third 
party, or it can be a case of destroying or covering up evidence. 
In a conspiracy case, the principle of evidence is very clear 
under Sections 8 and 10 of the Evidence Act. Each accused 
person or each conspirator is bound bv the acts of the others. 
Each is answerable tor the actions of the others, because they 
are all done in pursuance of the common intendon. 



In a corruption case, the central figure is the public ser¬ 
vant. The conspiracy revolves around him. Assuming tha^ the 
allegation is that a public servant has abused his position to 
grant pecuniary advantage to a third person, can you only pros¬ 
ecute the third person without naming the public servant? If 
there is no public servant, the Prevention of Corruption Act 
itself would fall. And the central figure in this case is the man 
who took all the decisions, the man to whom Quattrocchi was 
close. 

► There could be a certain reservation in the public mind because 
there is no evidence yet that Rajiv Gandhi was 
a recipient of the illicit payoffs. Secondly, he is 
no more and if it is necessary to name him to sus¬ 
tain the charge-sheet, there could he some sym- 
pathy for the view that the charges have abated 

These are three different points. The first 
is, what is the direct evidence that the money 
was passed on to Rajiv Gandhi? It is a matter 
of individual culpability. The matter is before 
the court and it is not feir for me or anybody 
to comment on it. 

But let me clarify on a matter of law. 
Under the PCA, bribery is not the only act of 
corruption. Section 13(l)(d) of the Act says 
that if a public servant abuses his position to 
cause pecuniary advantage to a third person, 
then he is independently liable. Money may 
or may not have reached him. 

Finally, since Rajivji was a former Prime Minister and the 
leader of a very important party, should he at all be named in 
the charge-sheet? Well, in law, there is only room for evidence, 
there is none for sentiment. In another branch of law, can a 
person say that I am a very good social worker, so the bank 
should not file a case for recovery of dues against me? And 
here, because Shri Rajiv Gandhi is dead, he has not been 
charge-sheeted, he will not be put up for trial, no evidence 
against him will be led, no charges against him will be framed. 
He is named in column 2 because the legal requirement of the 
case is that evidence relating to his conduct will be led against 
the other accused. In a conspiracy case, you cannot break the 
links in the chain of events. 

► What about the argument that in the Baroda dynamite case, 
the government did intervene to have a name deleted from the 
charge-sheet? 

This is again based on two incorrect surmises. Under 
Section 321 of the CrPC, the public prosecutor alone can move 
an application for withdraw^ of a case. The government can 
only advise the public prosecutor, who will not be bound by 
this advice and would have to apply his mind independendy. 
In this case, there is no prosecution against Shri Rajiv Gandhi. 
So Section 321 docs not come in at all. 

Secondly, one of the considerations for withdrawal is that 
it is in the public interest to do so. If after 13 years of investi¬ 
gations and breaking through the secret of the Swiss banking 
system, you have made a breakthtoigh m a case which shook 
^e conscience of Indian society, the public prosecutor catmot 
possibly stand up and say that I want to withdraw prosecution. 

1 think that would be the grossest misuse of the provision. ■ 
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OF AN UNKNOWN PEACE-KEEPEI 
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Ordnance Factory Bnard 

Ministry of Defence, AYUDH BHAWAN 
10A, Shaheed Khudiram Bose Road, Calcutta 700 001 

The force deblnii our armod forces 


Behind the success story of 
our armed forces is the untold story 
of Indian Ordnance Factories who 
equip them with superior combat 
equipment like anti-mine vehicles, 
new generation 5 56 INSAS rifles 
and ammunition bulletproof 
apparel and more Because we 
believe peace comes from strength 





sible proposal was over¬ 
ruled by Rajiv Gandhi, 
who instead directly 
conveyed his inclina¬ 
tion to accept Bofors’ 
denial to his Swedish' 
counterpart and sought 
to dissuade him from 
pursuing the official 
investigation. 

As Defence 

Secretary, Bhatnagar 
too partook of the 
attempt to obscure the 
truth^ suppressing the 
considered professional 
evaluation of the Chief 
of the Army Staff, 
General K. Sundarji, 
that the threat of can¬ 
celling the howitzer 
contract would rapidly 
bring Bofors around to 
naming the beneficia¬ 
ries of its commissions,' 
while not impinging 
too seriously on the 
country’s defence pre¬ 
paredness. Gen. 

Sundarji’s suggestion, 
which was endorsed by 
the Minister of State for 
Defence, Arun Singh, 
elicited a hostile - 
indeed, almost hysteri¬ 
cal - reaction from 
Rajiv Gandhi. 

To add to all this, 
the CBI is learnt to have 
gathered a mass of evi¬ 
dence on the kind of 
contacts that existed 
between Quattrocchi 
and the Rajiv Gandhi 
family. These include 
evidence on the move¬ 
ments of two cars 
belonging to the Italian 
businessman, which 

cease. In order to do this, he applied an Rajiv Gandhi in his capacity as Minister points to the ease of access he enjoyed to 
arbitrary guillotine on the competing bid for Defence on March 14. the prime ministerial household. Five 

by Sofma of France. Bids from both the photographs, one of them a “group pho- 

principal contenders were being continu- T F this shows an undue interest in award- tograph”, have also been cited as evidence 

ally received from January 1986, On ling the contract to Bofors. Rajiv of this proximity. Then again, 10 of the 

March 11, Bofors submitted what would Gandhi’s conduct after the Swedish 83 witnesses listed by the prosecution are 

be its final offer. Without any further Public Radio blew the lid on the scandal employees - both past and present - of 

deliberation, the negotiating committee in April 1987 betrays an obsessive concern Snamprogetti, the Italian fertilizer-relat- 

in the Ministry of Defence decided on with suppressing the truth. India’s ed conglomerate that Quattrocchi repre- 

March 12toissueaLetterofIntenttothe Ambassador to Sweden, B.M. Oza, had sented for close to a quarter century in 

Swedish vendor for the purchase of the advised the government to disr^rd India. 

guns. The matter went through five tiers Bofors’ disclaimers and instead wait for a Since the first information repon (FIR) 
of official approval and three Ministen on final pronouncement from the Swedish in the Bofors case was filed in January 1990, 

a single day, before it was approved by official investigation. This eminendy sen- the prosecution effort has withstood judi- 
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Account No. 
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Martin Aidbo, tenner chief 
executive of A.B. Botere. 


dal tests of actxaqc 
severity. These 
widi the maladroit 
efloit by an individual 
of uncertain creden- 
to obtain the 
quashing of the FIR 
during the Giandta 
Sheklw Govern* 
ment’s tenure. With 
the enibrcement 
authoriues wavering 
in ‘dieir resolve, the 
Delhi High Court 
then gave a ruling 
which could have seri¬ 
ously debilitated the 
invcsugative edbrt. It 
took the intervention 
of the Supreme Court 
to restore a sense of 
propnety to the han¬ 
dling of the matter. 

Still more severe tests were inflict- 
'i'd during the P V. Narasimha Rao 
Jovcrnment’s tenure. If the Bofors 
investigation has progressed now to 
the stage of trial, this is a testament to 
us inherent robustness and to the sense 
of purpose with which it has proceed¬ 
ed To invoke mawkish sentimentali¬ 
ty to subvert the process of law ^ this 
stage would be a rude affront to the 
basic principle of democratic account¬ 
ability. 

T he immediate prospects are that 
the trial will encounter continu¬ 
ing intransigence by the accused 
With the exception ofS.K. Bhatnagar, 
Jhll the other accused are in exile. 
Neither Quattrocchi nor Chadha is 
likely to return voluntarily to cooper¬ 
ate with the prosecuaon. As for 
Ardbo, he has expressed his disindi- 
nation to involve himself any further 
in the case. In this matter he has won 
the suppon of the Swedish Jusuce 
Ministry, which has ruled out the pos¬ 
sibility of any citizen of that countiy 
being extradited for trial elsewhere. 
There U a possibility held out by the 
Minisoy, though, of Ardbo subject¬ 
ing himself to judicial cross-examina¬ 
tion in Sweden. * 

When the trial reopens on 
December 15, it isUke^ that the Judge 
will have oqly one or the accused - 
|9{umtag^~hai^hlffl.T1)eJu{^iivill 
|henhave l^difidde uhacher to 
anothor opportunity to the absentees 
or / deCMte . abaopodcis. 

need 



to he explored vvitb 
Mahq^ in du case 
Qluttrocchi and 
die United Anb 
Emitates in the case 
of Chadha. An extta- 
didoh treaty was 
recent^ signed 
between India and 
the UAE, while 

Malaysia is obliged to 
extend cooperation 
under a 

Commonwealth ag¬ 
reement on mutual 
assistance in criminal 
matters. 

EANWHILE. 
two more 
fronts are also expea- 
ed to open up in the 
near future. The first could see the 
charge-sheeting of Madhavsinh 
Solanki, former Umon Mmister for 
External Ah&irs. Consent for prosecu¬ 
tion under the Prevenuon of 
Girnipuon Act has been received from 
the appropnate quanets. Formal 
chaige-sneenng is now expected to be 
only a matter of dme. 

The second front, thoi^, could 
be the more consequential one. The 
Swiss Federal Councillor is consider¬ 
ing a final appeal against the transfer 
of documents pertaining to another set 
of bank accounts where funds from the 
Bofors payoffs were parked. It is wide¬ 
ly known that the appellants in this 
case are the Hinduja brothers - 
Gopichand, Srichand and Prakash - 
enormously influential financiers of 
Indian d^nt setded m Lxindon. 
They have lost their case at three lev- 
eb of the Swiss judicial hierarchy and 
taken recourse to a rarely used dause 
of law to appeal to a quasi-ministcnal 
functionary in the federal government. 
The CBI expects a deebion in its favour 
and could proceed with preparing 
charge-sheets once these documents 
am received. 

The political sensitivities that are 
likely to be bruised m l‘affatre Bofors 
ate many. A* of now, it b only the 
Congresses that b feiding the heat. 
But the Hindujas are known to have 
been extremely catholic in scattering 
patronage. For the Bfaamtiya Janau 
Parw. will proceeding on thb front 
involve ^recldii^ up some of tlte 
lOUa it mtiy have accumulated dut" 
ing its reWtlms push for power? ■ 
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■ COVER STORY 


KNOW YOUR BOFORS 

The facts, the issues, and what lies ahead. 


N. RAM 


long-drawn-out Bofors drama has 
jL reached a legally and politically inter¬ 
esting stage. The Central Bureau of 
Investigation has concluded its investiga¬ 
tion in the main and filed charge-sheets 
against five of the accused in the bribery 
case registered in 1990. They arc S.K. 
Bhatnagar, former Defence Secretary; 
Ottavio Quattrocchi, wheeler-dealer and 
“close family friend” of Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi; W.N. (‘Win’) Chadha, 
Bofors’ longstanding agent in India; 
Manin Ardbo, former president of A.B. 
Bofors; and A.B. Bofots (whidi now goes 
by the name of Cehius). In striking con¬ 
trast to the official stance during the pro¬ 
longed cover-up of the Bofors scandal. 
Column 2 of the charge-sheet includes the 
“late Rajiv Gandhi" himself as an accused 
who cannot be sent up for trial for obvious 
reasons. If charges have not yet been laid 
against the three Hinduja brothers, G.P., 
Prakash and Srichand, who find mention 
in the document as co-conspirators and 
recipients of Bofors payoffs, the indications 
are that a charge-sheet will be filed against 
them once the final set of bank documents 
- sought by the CBI from Switzerland and 
blocked by the brothers through dogged 
legal manoeuvres - are in hand. 

With Judge Ajit Bharihoke of the 
Special Court for CBI cases taking cog¬ 
nizance of the chai^-shect, recording the 
opinion that “there is sufficient prima facie 
material on record to proceed” against the 
five accused parties, and directing issue of 
a non-bailable warrant against Quattrocchi 
and summons against me other four, the 
Bofors drama has entered a stage that could 
prove politically damaging for the 
Congress(I) and its presiowt, Sonia 


Gandhi. In October-November 1999, she 
put her party in an unenviable position by 
requiring it to defend the indefensible, thus 
m^ng it hostage to Bofors once again. 
This attitude is very much in line with the 
frimous official response of the Rajiv 
Gandhi government, in April 1987, to the 
original bribery chaiges that surfaced in the 
Swedish media; “false, baseless and mis¬ 
chievous.” 

With Sonia leading from the front and 
proclaiming in Parliament that her party 
“shall not tolerate the framing of an inno¬ 
cent man who is not in a position to defend 
himseir, loyal camp-followers have been 
reduced to twisting the documented facts 
ludicrously and denying the crux of the 
criminal case in a confused, shrill, almost 
hysterical way. One camp-follower has 
even put out a new line that Rajiv Gandhi, 
who was squeaky clean on Bofors, might 
have been the viaim of a ‘sting’ set up by 
Quattrocchi and Arun Nehru, and that 
Bofors itself, which paid no bribes but only 
‘winding-up’ charges, might have been 
among those who were “cheated”.' 

I N the face of such attitudes, the crux of 
the Bofors criminal case, as investigated 
by the CBI, deserves emphasis. It is laid out 
in legalese, but clearly enough, in the CBI’s 
charge-sheet: “... between 1982 and 1987, 
certain public servants entered into a crim¬ 
inal conspiracy with W.N. Chadha, 
Manin Ardbo, G.P. Hinduja and othen in 
India and abroad, and in pureuance there¬ 
of, committed offences of aiminal con¬ 
spiracy, bribery, criminal misconduct by 
public servants, cheating, criminal breach 
of trust, forgery for the purpose of cheat¬ 
ing and using as genuine a forged docu¬ 
ment in respect of the contract dated 
March 24, 1986 entered into between 
Government of India and M/s. AB 


Bofors.” Further, the charge-sheet alleges, 
“the accused S.K. Bhatnagar, W.N. 
Chadha... Ottavio Quattrocchi, Martin 
Ardbo, M/s. Bofors and the late Shri Rajiv 
Gandhi entered into/were parties to a crim¬ 
inal conspiracy with some persons at New 
Delhi (India), Sweden, Switzerland and 
other places during the period 1985-87 
and thereafter, with an objea to award a 
contraa by Government of India in favour 
of M/s Bofors” for the purchase of Bofors 
155 mm howitzers "by abuse of official 
position by the abovesaid public servants 
and for causing wrongful gain to private 
persons/others and corresponding loss to 
the Government of India in the said gun * 
deal.” Take away the vital part played in 
the Bofors case by “public servants”, as 
defined under the Prevention of 
Corruption Act 1947, and the bribery 
charges have no leg to stand on. 

Yet, the documented facts have bribery 
written all over them. A massive order of 
illegitimate and unacknowledged pay¬ 
ments, termed “commissions” and calcu¬ 
lated on a percentage basis, was made by 
the Swedish arms manufacturing compa¬ 
ny into secret Swiss bank accounts after the 
Indian howitzer contract was won on 
March 24,1986. The internal Bofors doc¬ 
uments, seized by the Swedish police, 
gained by The Hindu % investigation in 
1988-89, and verified in the CBI investi¬ 
gation, have made it absolutely clear that 
the payoffs made by Bofors were dircedy 
contingent on winning the contract. 

TTie payments were specifically for 410 
field howitzers and accessories the Rajiv 
Gandhi government purchased from 
Bofors as part ofanSEK 8.41 billion or Rs. 

1,437.72 crores advanced 155 mm gun sys¬ 
tem. Had Bofors lost the contract to its 
French rival, Sofina, or to any other bid¬ 
der, there would have been no question of 


1. See the anicle, “More sting than scam," by Mani Shankar Aiyar in The Indian Express, blew Delhi, November 2,1999, paM 8. 
The ludicrousness of the fidsmoods presented in this article extends to asserting that “the relevant extracts” from the Ardbo diaiy 
(the explosive references to “Q", “Gandhi trust”, “Nero”, “N”, and “R”) “were scooped by this newspaper.” The recoid shows that 
the firsL excerpts from the Aidbo diary and handwritten notes were published (as pan of a detail^ andytical expoK by Chitra 
Stjibranmiam and N. Ram) over three pws of The Hindu of Novemoer 25,1988: and that further explosive excerpts, including 
•me fomous July 2,1987 reference to the “Gandhi Truste(e) lawyer”, were published simultaneously in several leading Indian news- 
papeif, including The Hindu, Indian Es^rtssmA TheStatesman,QnOc«mai\, 1989 under the same bylines. I happened to make 
these f relevant extracts” available to a representative section of the Indian press, and subsequently, after a criminal case was filed in 
early |990 on Bofors, handed over photocopies of die Ardbo diary pages and handwritten notes to the CBI, as required by law. 
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paying these “commis¬ 
sions” CO the contraaed 
parties. 


' I ’HE $50 million 

payofis were in fla¬ 
grant contradiction with 
assurances repeatedly 
given by Bofbn to the 
Government of India to 
the eflixt that it had no 
agents or representatives 
in India for the howitzer 
deal. 

Between May and 
July 1984, the 
Negotiating Committee 
set up, for the howitzer 
acquisition, by the 
Ministry of Defence was 
ofRciaJly informed by 
the four shortlisted sup¬ 
pliers, Sofina, Bofors, 
the International 
' -jlylilitary Services Ltd of 
the United Kingdom 
and Voest Alpine of 
Austria, about their 
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I. 

TM TO KJOIft TO TNI fITCO MCMWt MULk K ttN 

HO MM m 1«C TOfM. tOOTlOC) VOiMtl). MvCli KlMNf UlU 
H OMIp HITNttI 14 mn MTIt TNtloifTMCI MO CMC l«T« OMICC 
HIM HttlMO T« OO^CI MTlC«1« m TMt 

ttOlTItO IN OlOOfttTIM TO WO 
HOillOflOM M T« Men MLH 

a. 

INACOM or M MMM Mvicn OR ROW ROVnCNl UIM Two M 
HR MMl or C0NT04CT Vtt.M ttC MMMIMlIMt OKI K Rm H 
raoMT* Mill 


HOWVfl. It II Riono TM1 w {0WCMIN1 MRTI OT L/Tp fvM 
TMC eOMIttJM IMU M « 0/P ttm HR CtMl tMfl RtO CUT 
HlRCOr IWil II RCIUT1IP ON MttJRT OT iMl ROW RAtKNl Att 
OM HR Km twil K MRITTCR IN HOHRttON TO TNC 
RCALIMTION » TMC Meet OHM riOfl TM CMTONCR. 

1.1 

^TlCf n « ACRTCR TMT ON II Ml lUWlMTtW IIOinRR POHII 

m ryici tm comiiiiw imii k i o/p (Fiiht HR cent). 

Ill HR (INI HHOr IHM4. N MMIITII ON 1« RICCIRT OP TNI 
^ HlHNI Ml TW HRt|m iMil IT RIPiJTICP ON RROMTO 
Mill IP cm THAN M Hi urn IP ThC contract 0M.M ]| 
^MR A| PRW RATfCNTi TWR CMnilOION ClLl M RfHimO ON 

PNOMTA Mill 


THI OAIIRITT II llTCNMO TO TW TIT RAT M M.T> tOR« 


^ents m India. Bofors (Above loft) A bank document Involving A.B. Bofon, Pttco, Sangam Ltd, Skandinavlaka Enakllda 
identified W.N. Chadha gankon and Sverigos RIksbank, the Swodlah Central Bank. It Is an application for making a foreign 
as its a^nt. Following a Mchango remittance, payable as “provision” (commission), to PKco c/o Sangam Ltd, London, by 
discussion of the matter BofoA. The document Is dated November 17,1982. (Above right) A telex message (TX 642S) of 
in the N^otiating 1981 from Hans EkUom, Vlco4>rosldont, Marketing, A.B. Bofors, for the attention of “Mr. Marsbl”. It 
Committee, its chair- deals with “ten per cant of the total contract valuo(s) as the ‘remuneration’ to be paid to tho PIteo 
man. Defence Secretary account.” Tho references are to Bofors’ attempt to sell various Items of military hardware to India. 
Bhacnagar, met repre¬ 
sentatives of the four shortlisted howitzer Government want to appear in the matter The payment documents, read along with 
manufacturers on May 3, 1985. He of defence deals that in October 1985 the relevant Ardbo diary entries and notes, 
informed them that “the present Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi (according have established the following. Win 
Government did not approve of the to a 1987 official communication from Chadha, the acknowledged Bofors 
appointment of Indian agents acting for Bofon) “emphasised” in a New York meet- “agent”, and the Hindujas, who have 
foreign suppliers”; that in case they had ing with Swedish Prime Minister Olof always denied that they had anything to do 
made provision for any commission for PJme that “Bofors should not utilise mid- with the Bofors-India howitzer deal, had to 
their Indian agents, they should make a dlemen for the purpose ofwinning the con- be paid as owners of older ‘commission 
suitable reduction m their offers; and that tract”. entitlements’ (the Svenska-Chadha enti- 


they would be “disqualified” if it came to 
the notice of the Government of India that 
they had appointed Indian agents. Ardbo 
was specifl^ly given this message. In 
response, he confirmed to Bhatnagar that 
Chadha was acting as Bofors’ annt in 
India, and promisra that he would con¬ 
sider the acnrice of the Defence Secretary 
on the Indian Government’s policy and 
take “necessary action*.* Ardbo, however, 
did not disclose the name of any other 
agent. On July 22, 1985, a telex message 
arrived from the MiUtaiy Attache at the 
j Indian His^ Commission in London men¬ 
tioning Chadha as a Bofors representative 
in Ind^ but Bhatnagar fruled to ask Bofois 
for a daiification on this. 

So ckaa did “ihe Indian 


The percentage-based “commissions” 
were subsequent^ declared by Bofors, 
when the storm over bribes broke out in 
Sweden and India, to be “winding up 
costs”, that is, out-of-court settlements of 
contractual obligations. And this version 
was touchingly accepted by the Rajiv 
Gandhi government, even after the docu¬ 
mentary evidence gained by Ti^e Htndu 
(fiora unimpeachable sources in Sweden) 
that demolished the “winding up” story 
continued to pile up. 



estii^ is that the answer to this question 
fumbled in 1988-89 by the journalistic 
invtstigation has been vindicated frilly. 


dement and the Pitco-Moresco-Hinduja 
entitlement) while the mysterious shell 
company, A.E. Services Ltd, was a new 
entrant that could not possibly have per¬ 
formed any service other than a politicly 
corrupt one. 

"nie 1987 diary and “daily notes” kmt 
by Ardbo, the Bofors chief executive, offer 
dark hints about the involvement of Rajiv 
Gandhi (“R” of Ardbo’s handwritten 
record), Olof Palme (“P”), Arun Nehru 
(“Nero" and “N”), the Hindujas (referred 
to variously as “Hanssons”, “G.P.H.”, “H”, 
and “S.P.,G.P.”, Otuvio Quattrocchi 
(“Q”), Bob Wilson (“Bob”) and others 
involved in the affair. 

Subseqiiendy, it came to light in the 
Swiss 1^ and official process that the 




n 





seven appellants whose cases were dis¬ 
missed by Switzerland’s highest court, the 
Federal Gjurt, in July 1993 were 
Gopichand Hinduja, Srichand Hinduja, 
Prakash Hinduja, jubilee Finance 
G>rporation, W.N. Chadha, Svenska Inc., 
and Quattrocchi. rhi.s revelation set the 
stage for the arrival of some 500 pages of 
Swiss bank documents and related papers 
containing explosive information on the 
recipients and the deep end of the payoffs. 

The bank dtKuments relating to the 
three Hinduja brothers as recipients of 
Bofors payoffs are awaited. But so far as 
Chadha is concerned, the CBI investiga¬ 
tion has nailed him as the person behind 
the Panama-based Svenska Inc., which 
received a payment of SEK188.40 ($29.44 
million) for the Bofors-lndia howitzer deal. 
The charge-sheet mentions that although 
Chadha denied “any connection with or 
even knowledge of Svenska Inc.” before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee and the 
Income Tax authorities, the investigation 
had established that Chadha had “full 
Power of Attorney with the fullest rights 
and power to substitute any one’s else name 
in place of its own, to open and operate an 
account on behalf of M/s Svenska Inc.” 
Furthermore, the investigation found that 
the Bofors payoffs were credited to 
Chadha’s Account No. 99921-TU with 
the Swiss Bank Corporation, Geneva. 
Chadha, it turned out, had given full pow¬ 
ers of Attorney for this account to his wife, 
Kanta W. Chadha, and his son, Hersh W. 
Chadha. 

But the real investigative breakthrough 
relates to Quattrocchi, the ‘Q’ of the Ardbo 
diary, as the mover behind Bofors’ pay¬ 
ment to the shell company, A.E. Services 
Ltd. The Swiss bank documents, and the 
CBI’s resourceful investigation of the neck- 
deep involvement of this “close family 
friend” of Rajiv Gandhi, have taken out 
knowledge of the powerful interest behind 
A.E. Services Ltd much beyond what the 
media investigation was able to discover in 
1988-1990. In a sworn affidavit dated 
December 10, 1993, Myles Stott of A.E. 
Services Ltd disclosed that “the initial 
approach to me came from Ottavio 
Quattrocchi” and that “as a result of this 
approach, I requested RA Wfilson) to 
conuct Ardbo". He added that “conse- 
quendy, a contraa was drawn up between 
A.E. Services and Bofors dated November 
15, 1985”. Stott also revealed chat he 
received key transaaional instruedons 
from one S.I. Mubarak (“SIM”). “In 
August!, 986 I was requested to open an 
accouni \ ith Nordfrnanz (NFZ) Bank in 
Zurhj^ the name of A£. S«vices Ltd. 


On September 8,1986, NFZ account was 
credit^ with a tratufer made by Bofors of 
$7.3 million... SIM was informed of this 
receipt and instructed me to make various 
disbursements of which the largest sum... 
was to be made to Colbar Investments, a 
Panamanian company.” 

T he documents in the CBI’s possession 
establish Quattrocchi’s deep-end 
involvement in the Bofors corruption scan¬ 
dal. On September 3,1986, Bofors remit¬ 
ted a sum of SEK 50.46 million ($7.34 
million) to Account No. 18051-53 with 
Nordfinanz Bank, Zurich. In September 
1986, amounts totalling $7.25 million 
were transferred out of this account into 
Account No. 254.561.60 WofM/sColbar 
Investments Limited Inc., Panama with 
the Union Bank of Switzerland, Geneva. 
On July 25,1988, an amount of $7.94 mil¬ 
lion was transferred out of the Colbar 
account to Account No. 488.320.60 X of 
M/s Wetelsen Overseas SA with the Union 
Bank of Switzerland, Geneva. On May 21, 
1990, an amount of $9.20 million was 
transferred out of the Wetelsen account to 
Account No. 123983 of International 
Investments Development Co. with 
Ansbacher (Cl) Limited, Guernsey, 
Channel Islands. Within ten days of its 
receipt in Guernsey, the amount of $9.20 
million was channelled into various 
accounts in Switzerland and Austria. 

Quattrocchi has maintained that he 
had “nothing to do with Bofors”, that he 
did not receive any payment from Bofors, 
that he did not introduce Bofors to A.E. 
Services, and that he did not have “any con¬ 
nection with A.E. Services” (“Quattrocchi 
breaks his silence”, cover story interview in 
Outlook, March 22, 1999). Mote surpris¬ 
ingly, on August 13,1999, Sonia Gandhi 
felt confident enough to speak up for 
Quattrocchi at her first press conference: 
“The CBI has found him suspea. But we 
have not seen till today the papers that he 
has done something.” 

A devastating factual answer came 
within months in the CBI’s charge-sheet. 
The criminal investigation has established 
beyond any dispute that Quanrocchi made 
“the initial approach” to Stott and that, in 
consequence, Bob Wilson contacted 
Ardbo, a conuact, dated November 15, 
1985, was drawn up between A.E. Services 
Ltd and Bofors, an account was opened for 
the shell company in Nordfinanz Bank, 
Bofors paid a hefry bribe into this account, 
and this money was subsequendy chan¬ 
nelled, in a diain of secret transactions in 
new places, to a very deep end. The CBI’s 
investigation has also been able to establish 


that theColbarand Wetelsen accounts into 
which the Bofors bribe was transferred 
were controlled by Ottavio and Maria 
Quattrocchi. 

A nalytically, the Bofors-india 

kickback affriir can be understood in 
terms of five modes of action. The first is 
the decision-making on the choice of how¬ 
itzer. The second comprises the arrange¬ 
ments for the payoffs. The third is the 
cover-up and crisis management. The 
fourth is the journalistic investigation and 
expose. The fifth is the CBI’s criminal 
investigation, assisted by the Swiss Federal 
Police and the Swiss courts, and prosecu¬ 
tion before Judge Bharihoke’s Special 
Court for CBI cases. 

The first two modes of action - the 
process of decision-making and the related 
arrangements for secret payoffs into the 
Swiss bank accounts - constitute a set and 
belong squarely to the past, llie three other 
modes of action - the cover-up and crisis 
management, the journalistic investiga¬ 
tion, and the CBl’s criminal investigation 
and prosecution - form the other set. They 
arc still in progress, although the end of the 
road may not be too far away. 

What is the hard information we have 
on the decision-making on the howitzer? 
The record available to the official investi¬ 
gation shows that from 1980 the 
Government of India was looking out for 
a state-of-the-art 155 mm howitzer system 
to meet defence operational requirements 
that were said to be urgent. The competi¬ 
tion was shon-listed in December 1982 to 
M/s Sofma of France, M/s A.B. Bofon of 
Sweden, M/s International Military 
Services of the United Kingdom, and M/s 
Voest Alpine of Austria. In November 
1985, the Government of India’s choice, 
based on advice from the Army 
Headquarters and a recommendation by 
the Negotiating Committee, narrowed 
down to Softna and Bofors. 

The official record also shows that 
between October 1982 and February 
1986, the Indian Army did no fewer than 
seven evaluations of the relative merits of 
the howitzer systems offered by the bid¬ 
ders. In the first sue, the Sofma 155 mm 
TR howitzer was clearly preferred to the 
Bofon gun. Financial considerations also 

S ve the French manufectuier what looked 
■£ an unbeatable lead. However, it is now 
clear. Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi and a 
small coterie thafknew his thinking had 
made up their minds from the start to 
award me contraa to the Sw^sh arms 
manufacturer and tonooneeise. Since diey 
knew no way to make Army Headquatters 
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budge from its preference for the 
French gun, they ptiently waited it 
out, notwithstanding the supposed 
urgency of the Army’s strategic * 
^requirements. When General A.S. ‘ 

^Aidp’s retirement neared and even 
'before General K. Sundarji formally 
took over as Army chief, they moved ^ 

swiftly to clinch the decision for 
Bofors. With Army Headquaners 
reversing in February 1986 a succcs- / 

sionofearlier professional judgments 
that had gone against Bofors, the ' 
suges of final decision-making were 
telescoped and rushed through, * 

resulting in the formalisation of the 
choice of Bofors on March 24,1986. fo * 
The CBI charge-sheet reveals, among 
other things, that after the 
Negotiating Committee rccom- 
mended, on March 12, the issuance 
ofa Letter of Intent to Bofors, the file ™ 
was approved by five oflTicials and 
three Ministers on March 13 and finally 
approved by Rajiv Gandhi on March 14. 

The decision-making mode must now 
be related to the payments mode. The doc¬ 
uments published by The Hindu estab¬ 
lished beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
secret payoflfe totalling $50 million were 
made by Bofors to three or more recipient 
arrangements and that these payments, far 
from representing any “winding up costs”, 
were percentage payments tied to specified 
supplies i^ainst the total order and to real- 
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In an entry for July 2,1987, Martin Ardbo, the 
managing director of Bofore, records that the two 
directors of “AE Services” have met the “Gandhi 
Tnistfe) lawyer” In Geneva. This diary entry was 
simultaneously reproduced In several newspapers, 
Including The Hindu, Indian Expnaa and The 
Statesman, on October 31,1989. 

ally that bribes to Indian public servants are ( 
14. involved. t 

low Cover-up of corruption in high places f 
oc- may be a natural response where the rule c 
ab- of law is not guaranteed in relation to the 
hat high and mighty; but what is undentand- ( 
'ere able docs not become legitimate under g 
ent cover of realpolitik. This is what the Rajiv c 
far Gandhi dispensation and the Congress(I) v 
ts”, learnt to their cost. ( 

led The line of dismissing the document- d 
?al- ed media allegations as “false, baseless and ii 


In April 1987, as soon as the 
Swedish media broadcast allegations 
about Bofors paying bribes to 
Indians, the Indian Ambassador to 
Sweden, B.M. Oza, pursued a no- 
nonsense line of pressing the Swedish 
government to investigate seriously 
into the allegations (rather than 
accepting Bofors denials at face 
value). But he learnt soon enoi^ 
that Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
did not want the truth to be revealed. 
The CBI’s investigation has revealed 
that after receiving Bofors’ letter of 
denial, dated April 24,1987, as well 
as the views of Ambassador Ota, 
Raj iV Gandhi spoke to Swedish Prime 
• Minister Carlsson and told him that 
in view of Bofors’ letter of denial, 
there was no need for any further 
investigation of the allegations. This 
high-level message was, in faa, “just 
the contrary" of “what the 
Government of India had requested 
through official channels” and, not sur- 
prisi ngly, Am bassador Oza was “kept in the 
dark" about this development. 

When, in consequence of Rajiv 
Gandhi’s request to Carlsson, the Swedish 
government reversed its stand on an oflfi- 
ciai investigation and announced that thete 
would be no investigation, Ambassador 
Oza stubbornly persisted with his original 
demand - until Prime Minister Carhson 
informed him about what Prime Minister 


isation of the payments by the Government 
of India. The media expose of the payoffs 
and some of the recipients appears to have 
had the beneficial effect of cutting off" the 
J payments. This by itself is significant. If the 
payments had been legitimate or legal, 
Bofors surely would not have had any dif¬ 
ficulty in completing them as per the con¬ 
tracted ‘entitlements’. However, Bofors’ 
saving on the payofft did not result in any 
lowering of the price of the howitzers for 
India. 


mischievous”: the repeated assertion that 
Bofors made no payments to “middle¬ 
men”, to “agents”, to “Indians”, to Rajiv 
Gandhi or to anyone associated with his 
femily; the soft approach, suggesting col¬ 
lusion, to the Hindujas, Chadha, 
Quattrocchi et al; getting the “Gandhi 
Trustefe) lawyer” to talk to Bob Wilson of 
A.E. Services Ltd at a time the Rajiv Gandhi 
dispensation had supposedly no knowl- 
ed^oftheexistenceof Bob Wilson or A.E. 
Services Ltd; Defence Secretary 


Rajiv Gandhi actually wanted. The upshot 
was that Rajiv Gandhi was obliged to 
reverse his stand and send a letter, dated 
April 28, 1987, to Carlsson stating that 
“though facts furnished by Bofors tend to 
confirm the position that there were no 
middlemen, clarifications are necessary to 
set the controversy at rest” and that “in this 
context, the enquiry promised by the 
Swedish Government is of great impor¬ 
tance”. The consequence of Ambassador 
Oza’s refusal to let the truth be buried was 


B ut that is not all we now know about 
the payments mode. The CBI’s inves¬ 
tigation has nailed down the recipients of 
the bulk of the Bofors payments, and once 
the final set of bank documents reaches the 
CBI the Hinduja involvement as recipients 
of the Bofors payoffs w31 also be nailed 
down. We also know a good deal about the 
modus operands employed, in an environ¬ 
ment or secrecy, to protect the end-recipi- 
} ^nts. TheveiyfiuxthattheSwissauthorities 
land courts have, after looking into die 
requested bank documents, allowed the 
bidkof them to reach official Indian hands 
means that they ate teasonai^ satisfied 


Bhatnagar’s criminally culpable failure to 
act in the interest of the Indian 
Government and to avoid causing it 
wrongful loss and his attempt to shield 
Bofors from any sanction or pressure after 
the foct of ille^ payoffs became known; 
fierce resistance from Rajiv Gandhi to any 
suggestion that the threat to cancel the con¬ 
tract should be used against Bofors to pin 
the full truth about the payments-all these 
are inte^ parts of the cover-up and crisis 
management mode. 

/CONSIDER the implications ofthefol- 
Vylowing pieces of the action detailed in 
the charge-sheet. 


the enquiry by the Swedish National Audit 
Bureau that was to cause so much distress 
and trouble to Rajiv Gandhi and the recip¬ 
ients of the Bofors payoffs. 

In June-July 1987, Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi asked the Ministry of 
Defence for an evaluation of the cost to, 
and effect on, national security of the can¬ 
cellation of the Bofors contract. Asked for 
his views on the subject. General Sundarji 
wrote a note, dated June 13,1987, stating 
that obtaining complete information 
about the moneys paid by Bofors in con¬ 
nection with the contract was very essen¬ 
tial and that, if Bofors did not pan with the 
required information, “we should go to the 
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extent of threatening to cancel our con¬ 
tracts." .He recommended that the Army 
could take a calculated risk; "in the inter¬ 
est of vindicating National Honour we 
apply full pressure on Bofors to part with 
tne information needed for legal action 
against the culprits and accept the risk that 
this might in the worst case lead to a can¬ 
cellation of the contract.” Bhatnagar 
received General Sundarji’s recommenda¬ 
tion on June l.<. 1987 and kept it to him¬ 
self. A week later, he personally returned 
the note to the Army Chief, requesting him 
to change his recommendation regarding 
the cancellation of the contraa. Sundarji 
refused to do so and reiterated his views in 
a note dated July 15,1987. This document 
was also withheld from the man who was 
directly handling the matter, Minister of 
State in the Defence Ministry, Arun Singh. 

Minister of State Arun Singh wrote a 
reasoned minute dated June 10, 1987, 
which was approved and endorsed by 
Defence Minister K.C, Pant. The minute 
argued that “we as GOI must pursue this 
matter to a logical conclusion.” It specifi¬ 
cally recommended that the Indian 
Ambassador in Sweden should be instruct¬ 
ed to “inform both the Swedish Govt., and 
the company that unless they give us the 
information we want, we will have no 
alternative but to cancel the contract for 
the FH 77B 155 mm Howitzers.” 

Arun Singh’s minure concluded: “I am 
fiilly cognisant of the fact that this cancel¬ 
lation will have some negative impact on 
our defence prcparcdne.ss but you may like 
to reconfirm with COAS (Chief of Army 
Staff) whether we can live with that. In my 
view we must be prepared to go to this 
extent of cancellation because our very 
credibility as a Govt, is at stake and what 
is worse, the credibility ofthe entire process 
of defence acquisitions is also at stake. I 
would be most grateful if this note and the 
draff letters could be forwarded by you to 
the Prime Minister after you have seen 
them.” 

And what was Rajiv Gandhi’s response 
to this reasoned su^estion endoned by 
Defence Minister Pant? In a minute osten¬ 
sibly dated June 15,1987 (which appears 
to have been recorded later and animated 
to cover up the Prime Minister’s embar¬ 
rassment over Arun Singh’s resignation 
over the Bofors aifiur on July 18,1987), he 
lashed out ^nst his ex-friend: 

“It is unfortunate that MOS/AS has put 
his [ ige above the security of 

thenaA nbetoreevenevaluatmeall aspects. 

I apprs ate his feelmgs as he had been deal¬ 
ing witl Oef. almost completely on his own 
with pm full support but that is not ade¬ 


quate reason to be ready to compromise the 
security of the nation. Has he equated the 
actual position vis-a-vis security? Has he 
evaluated the financial loss ofacancellation? 
Has he evaluated the degree of breach of 
contraa by Bofors if any? Has he evaluated 
the consequences for all future defence pur¬ 
chases if we cancel a contraa unilatetally? 
Has he evaluated how rival manufaaurers 
will behave in the future? Has he evaluated 
how GOI prestige will plummet if we uni¬ 
laterally cancel a contraa that has not been 
violated? To the best of my belief the 
Swedish Audit report upholds GOI posi¬ 
tion and does not contradict it. What we 
need to do is to get to the roots and find out 
what precisely has been happening and who 
all arc involved. Kncejcrk reactions and 
stomach cramps will not serve any purpose. 
RRM has run the Ministry fairly well but 
there is no need to panic, specially if one’s 
conscience is clear.” 

This minute is signed by Rajiv Gandhi. 
Can anyone reading this reaction of fury, 
along with the documented facts and cir¬ 
cumstances of the Bofors case, arrive at a 
conclusion that this Prime Minister’s con¬ 
science was clear? 

But this is not all. Following an Arun 
Singh-guided effort in the Ministry of 
Defence to press Bofors to reveal the truth 
on pain of losing the contraa, the Swedish 
side decided that Anders Carlbcrg, chair¬ 
man of the Nobel group of industries, and 
two others would come to India on July 6, 

1987 to reveal the truth confidentially to the 
Government of India. Meanwhile, 
Attorney-General Parasaran, whose advice 
had been sought, opined that Bofors had 
clearly breached the contraa; this expert 
legal advice reached the Ministry of Defence 
on July 4, 1987. And what did Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi do? He intervened 
officially to stop the Bofors team from com¬ 
ing to India with its dangerous informadon. 

The crux of the case pressed in the 
CBI’s charge-sheet is that public servants 
headed by Rajiv Gandhi, aided and abet¬ 
ted by various private individuals, were 
involved in a criminal conspiracy to cause 
“wrongful gain” to Bofen, Quattrocchi 
and Chadha and “corresponding loss” to 
the Government of India. 

The criminal conspiracy involved sev¬ 
eral other offimees. Covering up corrup¬ 
tion is an extension of corrupdon and aim 
amounts to obstructing jusdee. The chirf 
playen in the cover-up and crisis manage¬ 
ment that fiuled were Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi, two Congre$s(I) governments, ^e 
Swedish Social-Democrat government, 
Bofors, Defence Secretary Buou^, the 
Hindujas. Quartroccfal and Chadha. 


The cover-up of the truth behind 
Bofors condnued long after the death of 
Rajiv Gandhi. This unstated Congressfl) 
policy was refleaed, in the post-Rajiv peri¬ 
od, in the motivated internal decision to 
transfer K. Madhavan, the upright and 
independent CBl officer, from dte case 
(Oaober 1991): the transfer of Joint 
Director M.D. Sharma (February 1992); 
and various obstruedve taaics and collu¬ 
sive proceedings that culminated in 
External Affairs Minister Madhavsinh 
Solanki’s hard-to-believe aa of malfia- 
sance and polidcal stupidity in 
Switzerland. 

The main players in the invesdgation 
and expose of the Bofors corruption scan¬ 
dal have been Dagens Eko (the news ser¬ 
vice of Swedish Public Radio), secdons of 
the Indian press, the Swedish police, the 
CBI when it has been allowed to do its job 
by its polidcal masters, and the Swiss 
authorides. The leading contribudon 
made by journalistic invesdgation to this 
case must be undemood as a response to 
the challenge, an extraordinary attempt at 
cover-up and obstruction of justice. Had 
there b^n nb cover-up of this kind, mak¬ 
ing a mockery of the rule of law and also 
professions of public morality in India as 
well as in Sweden, the role of the media in 
the invesdgation would have been far less 
important. L’affaire Bofors is an example 
of an issue where the relatively indepen¬ 
dent press, under the press of circum¬ 
stances, performs better than most other 
insdtutions in society. The CBI, under 
independent professional leadership, has 
demonstrated in the recent past that it can 
do as well as any criminal investigadon 
agency anywhere in the world. 

B ofors is independent India’s most 
important corrupdon scandal. It might 
have h^ its ups and downs, its ebb and flow, 
in the public mind. But unlike previous cor¬ 
rupdon scandals, it has refused to go away 
as a nadonal issue because the polidcal, 
moral and systemic issues it raises are both 
deep-seated and dramadc. The distinedon 
of ^fors has been to serve over more than 
a decade as a continuous symbol and 
metaphor for polidcal corrupdon at the top. 
It has served to raise public consciousness 
against corrupdon in a way previous scan¬ 
dals put tc^^er Med to do. It has also 
help^usgainalaiger and more reliable per¬ 
spective about how various insdtudons per¬ 
form in reladdh to commdon. It is 
important for the health ofthe Indian polit¬ 
ical system to ensure that the lawful attempt 
tounooverriiefuUttuthandmakeaaexaffl- 
pfe qf the coinipt succeeds. K 
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For something 
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your home, 

you need the services 
of an expert. 


A Home Loan is a lot more than just a housing 
loan. It’s all about interacting with customers, 
patiently listening to them, understanding their 
needs and concerns and then offering a 
housing loan that suits their needs perfectly. 

For over twenty years, HDFC has been doing 
this... and enjoying every moment of it. A fact 
that is reflected in its large customer base. 

When you visit us, HDFC's counsellor guides 
you carefully on the property market and offers 
sound and honest advice in terms of location, 
budgets and time frames. Also, HDFC's low 
interest rates (lowest in 16 years), quick 
processing and special working hours in 
several branches make our loans that much 
more attractive and convenient for you. 

You will see ifs all about commitment, and it 
pays to consult an expert. More than a million 
satisfied customers will vouch for that. 

Visit your nearest HDFC office. 
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The Svenska-Win Chadha track: What The Hindu documents establish 
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‘Moineao’-Hinduja track: What The Hindu documents establish 









The A.E. S-rvices track: What The Hindu documents establish 




COVER STORY 

SUD HA MAHALIH6AM 

T he Quattrocchi connection in the Bofbis 
scandd, which became obvious after the Swiss 
Government released the names of the appellants 
in 1993, figured in a Central Bureau of 
Investigation (CBI) letter to the Swiss authorities 
as early as 1990, but only by chance. In January 
1990, soon after the first information report (FIR) 
was filed, K. Madhavan, then Joint Director in the 
CBI, Arun Jaitley, the then Additional Solicitor- 
General (now Union Minister for Information and 
Broadcasting), and Bhure iLal, then a Joint 
Secretary in the Prime Minister’s Office (PMO), 
were in Berne, carrying a letter from the CBI 
Director addressed to Pierre Schmid, the Vice- 
Director of the Swiss Department of Justice. This 
letter had sought to freeze certain accounts into 
which Bofors had deposited the commissions. The 
names of the accounts had been unearthed by The 
Hindus investigation. The name of Ottavio 
Quattrocchi did not figure in the CBI’s list of sus- • 
pected recipients yet. 

On the night of January 25, while they were 
still in Switzcrland,’the Indian officials learnt of yet 
another account into which money had been 
deposited. Thereupon they drew up another list of 
possible recipients of money from this account 
along with a supplementary letter requesting a 
freeze on that account too. Quattrocchi’s name first 
figured in this list, along with a few other names. 

According to the charge-sheet now filed by the 
CBI, Quattrocchi was in India for almost 28 years 
- between 1964 and 1993 with a two-year break 
in between. During much of this period, he had 
unrestricted access to the prime ministerial resi¬ 
dence at Race Course Road and the PMO in South 
Block. If Congres$(I) spokesperson Kapil Sibal had 
cared to take a look at the security agencies’ log¬ 
books in the Prime Minister’s residence and office, 
he would not have made the statement that Rajiv 
Gandhi had no connection with the Quattrocchis. 

Quattrocchi’s clout in the rarefied levels ofgov- 
ernment was legendary. Some of those who were 
in senior positions in the bureaucracy during Rajiv 
Gandhi’s premienhip say that he dropped names 
unabashedly, walked into Ministers’ and 
Seaetaries’ offices without prior appointment, and 
at times even waited outside the venue of Cabinet 
meetings just in case his presence was needed to 
clarify a point or make a presentation. Senior 
bureauaats who served during the 1980s remem¬ 
ber sighting him in the company of Ministers and 
top bureaucrats. Quattrocchi was generous to those 
who promoted the interests of ms company and 
vindictive towards thdte who did not, diey say. ^ 
According to them, officials who resisted the per- , 
suasivc charms of the Italian businessman often 
found themselves unceremoniousfy transferredout 
or forced to go. on leave, sometimes even resign. 




The ‘Q’ connection 

With the Indian authorities issuing a non-bailabie warrant for his arrest, 
"OAavio Quattrocchi may well have his back to the wail. 



Ottavio Quattrocchi. 


while those who obliged him were 
favoured with plum postings. 
Quattrocchi and his win; Maria 
thr^ lavish parties in New Delhi, 
which were attended by the power¬ 
ful and the influential. 

A retired bureaucrat told 
Frontline that queries he had raised 
on a certain project for which 
Snamprogetti (the company that 
Quattrocchi represented in India) 
had bid were answered point by 
point by Quattrocchi the next day 
vriien he dropped in on the former. 
“How Quattrocchi got to know 
what points I had raised in my con- 
‘^ential note to the Minister is 
Something that still mystifies me,” 
he said. Informed sources also say 
that it was not unusual for 
Quattrocchi to have access to confi¬ 
dential information sent to the 
PMO. A retired bureaucrat told 
Frontline that not only did 
Quattrocchi drop in at his office 
periodically to lobby for his projects, 
but soon after his visit there would 
be calls from two senior Congress(I) func¬ 
tionaries (whom the sources named) 
inquiring about the fate of those projects. 

However, Quattrocchi’s clout in the 
PMO appears to have predated Rajiv 
Gandhi’s prime ministership although it 
did peak during his tenure. Snamprogetti 
licensed the technology for fertilizer plants 
worldwide, supplied certain proprietary 
equipment and executed engineering, 
procurement and construaion (EPC) 
contracts on a turnkey basis. The first 
Indian fertilizer projects executed by 
Snamprogetti during Quattrocchi’s 
tenure were the Indian Farmers Fertilizer 
Cooperative’s (IFFCO) Phulpur plant 
with a urea capacity of 1,550 tonnes a day 
(mtd), four plants of KRIBHCO at 
Hazira, each with a capacity of 1,100 mtd, 
and the Trombay V and the Thai Vaishet 
plants of Rashtriya Chemicals and 
Fertilizers Limited. 

All these were awarded to 
namprogetd during Indira Gandhi’s 
rime ministership and were commis¬ 
sioned between 1975 and 1986. 
Interesdn^y, Haldor-Topsoe, a Danish 
firm, was originally select^ to^ up the 


Hazira plant, but the contract went to 
Snamprogetti eventually. The World 
Bank, which financed the pro)cct, with¬ 
drew Its support to the project because of 
certain irregularities in the award of the 
contract, but the Government went ahead 
and found other sources of financing the 
project rather than drop Snamprogetti 
Snamprogetti hit the jackpot when all 
the 10 plants (including two expansion 
projects) to be fed by natural gas from the 
HBJ (Hajira-Bijaipur-Jagdishpur) 

pipeline came its way during the mid- 
1980s. While only a few of them were pub¬ 
lic sector plants and the rest were put up 
by the private sector, all of them depend¬ 
ed on gas to be supplied by the public sec¬ 
tor Gas Authority of India Limited 
(GAIL) from Bombay High through the 
HBJ pipeline. It is anybody’s guess how 
much leverage the Government would 
have enjoyed in the choice of technology. 
Fertilizer industry sources say that at that 
time a conscious decision was taken to 
maintain uniformity in technology 
deployed in all the gas-based urea plants 
supplied by the HBJ pipeline and there¬ 
fore Snamprogetti became the chosen 


technology licensor and EPC con¬ 
tractor for all the projects. However, 
the sources added that 
Snamprogetti’s technology was 
among the best available at that 
time, although they were not sure 
that their prices were among the 
lowest. 

There was one prized project 
that Snamprogetti foiled to win 
despite hectic lobbying. This was 
the Rs.680-crore HBJ pipeline pro¬ 
ject that was to ferry gas from 
Bombay High over 1,700 km, tra¬ 
versing the States of Gujarat, 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and 
Uttar Pradesh. Three parties had 
been shortlisted for the project after 
competitive bidding - the French 
firm Spiccabag, Snamprogetti, and 
a Japanese firm. The French firm 
had quoted a sum of Rs.l50 crores 
lower than Snamprogetti and was 
the front-runner. Quattrocchi lob¬ 
bied furiously for Snamprogetti to 
be given the contract and went even 
to the extent of suggesting that the 
French and Japanese firms be disqualified 
on technical grounds. But G.V. 
Ramakrishna, the then Petroleum 
Secretary, stood his ground and decided 
to award the contract to the French. 
Quattrocchi then got a committee (head¬ 
ed by Kaul) set up to review the award. 
But the Kaul Committee upheld 
Ramakrishna’s award. That Ramakrishna 
managed to get the French firm to reduce 
the quoted price by another Rs.34 crores 
IS a little-known foci. 

Quattrocchi appears to have had the 
Midas touch even in Malaysia where he 
currently heads Snamprogetti’s Asia- 
Pacific Operations in Kuala Lumpur. In 
1997-98 alone he is reported to have 
clinched 17 major petroleum and oil pro¬ 
jects for Snamprogetti. However, in Italy 
some of the individuals and organisations 
Quattrocchi had been associated with are 
learnt to be facing corruption charges, ren¬ 
dering it dicey for him to try to return 
home. With the Indian authorities issuing 
a non-bailable warrant for his arrest, and 
with Interpol having issued an alert earli¬ 
er, Quattrocchi may well have his back to 
the wall. I 



■ DISASTER 


KILLER CYCLONE 

A 'super cyclone' leaves death and destruction in its trail over large 
ports of coastal Orissa. 


SUHRID SHANKAR CHATTOPADHYAY 

in Orissa 


N ever before had Orissa experi¬ 
enced such a violent churning. The 
“super cyclonic storm” tore through the 
coastal districts on the morning of 
October 29 with a wind velocity of 
between 260 and 300 km an hour, and 
within hours the region was under sever¬ 
al foet of water. 

Within 48 hours, it was death and 
devastation all over the districts of 
Jagatsin^pur, Kendrapara, Jajpur, 
Cutuck, Bhadrak, Balasore, Puri, 
Bhubaneswar and Khurda. The casualties 
included thousands of human lives and 
tens of thousands of head of catde. All 
forms of communications were disrupt¬ 
ed, and Orissa remained largely cut off 
from the test of the country. 

The storm, which slammed the 
Paradeep coast at 3 a.m. after ferociously 
swirling over the Bay of Bengal, was the 
second one to hit the State in a span of 
two weeks. Ganjam district was battered 
by a storm with a wind speed of 180 km 
an hour on October 17. 

Paradeep Port Trust officials and the 
Jagatsin^pur district administration had 
sounded a red alert on October 28, warn¬ 
ing of an impending cyclone of great 
intensity, whi^ at that time lay centred 
180 km southeast of Paradeep. Warnings 
were issued also to the administrations of 
the districts of Ganjam, Gajapati, 
Nayagarh, Puri, Khurda, Cuttack, 
Kendrapara, Jagatsinghpur, Bhadrak and 
Balasore. The State government had 
instruaed the administrations to evacu¬ 
ate people and stock relief materials. The 
Army’s 120 Infrtntry Battalion had also 
been put on alert. 

Despite all these, the government had 
no idea of the enormity of the crisis on 
hand. The authorities were aware that a 
cyclone had struck Paradeep but did not 
immediately know that tidal waves, rising 
up td 12 metres, had submerged several 
aieaa in Jagatsinghpur and Kendrapara 
' s. The storm lasted 34 hours. 


The earlier devastation caused to 
Ganjam district appeared ne^gible in 
comparison to the blow the “super 
cyclone” dealt. According to unofficial 
reports, at least 5,000 people have been 
killed in Paradeep alone. Whereas the 
Divisional Commissioner’s office esti¬ 
mated the property loss in Ganjam at 
Rs. 1,000 crores. Chief Minister Giridhar 
Gamang put the damage caused by the 
“super cyclone” at Rs. 1,000,000crores. In 
Ganjam, the cyclone and the rain that 
accompanied it paralysed the Gopalpur 
port, afreaed two million people in 18 
blocks and damaged 1,500 villages. The 
“super cyclone” destroyed 25,000 houses 
in Gajapati, Khurda, Puri, Cuttack, 
Jagatsin^pur, Kendrapara, Bhadrak and 
Bdasore districts. 

IRIDHAR GAMANG and Revenue 
Minister Jagannath Patnaik under¬ 
took an aerial survey of the affected areas. 
Patnaik, who personally oversaw the relief 
operations in some areas, told FrontUnr. 
“Such large-scale devastation has never 
been witnessed before in the whole of 
India. The cyclone has affected over two 
crore people and destroyed 30 lakh kutcha 
houses, rendering millions of people 
homeless. Roofs made of asbestos, tin 
sheets and tiles have been blown off. All 
agricultural land has gone under water, 
and saline water has entered the fields in 
many areas. In the marine belt, the prawn 
and fishing industry has collapsed.^ 
Gamang told Frontline. “The loss of 
catde has bttn enormous. I saw the dev¬ 
astation from the helicopter.” The State 
government on November 5, submitted a 
report to the Centre seeking a preliminary 
assistance of Rs.2,500 crores for rebuild¬ 
ing the socio-economic and administra- 
dve infrastructure. The total cost of this 
is projected at Rs. 10,000 crores. 

''PENS of thousands of people camped 
X on highways (two Nanonal 
Midways had breached, affeaing road 
tramc) and rail bridges. Railway tracks in 
several places had been uprooted or 
washed away. Uprooted trees blocked all 



Paraifoep township and (rVit) the port, 
which bora the brunt of the cyclone that 
slammed the coMt on October 29 with 
a wind velocity of 260 to 300 km per 
hour. (Far right) Railway tracks twisted 
out of shape by the knii^ of ttw 
cyclone and the torrential rain tiiat 
accompanind K. Many passan^rs were 
stranded after rail links were cut off. 


land approaches to the affected areas. 
Road liiiks to Jaratsin^pur, Kendrapara, 
Jajpur and Bhamak districts were cut off. 
Only wireless communication was possi¬ 
ble to Kendrapara and Jagatsinghpur. 
Jagatsinghpur sufiered extensive damw 
as sea water overwhelmed vast areas. Ine 
spectre of epidemics loomed over die dis¬ 
trict, as five lalm people lived in die 
marooned villages amidst decomposed 
bodies and carcasses. 

In Paradeqi, villagers and also CanrAl 
Industrial Security' Force (Q^E) ^nnois 
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An Mrial view of a village which 
waa deetroyed completely near 
Berhampur. 

posted in Paradeep Phosphate Ltd 
claimed that the human toll in the 
region would be not less than 
8,000. (UnoflPicial reports have 
put the toll in Paradeep at 15,000. 

The official figure, however, 
stands at 1,381.) 

Several tugs and trawlers sank 
off the Paradeep port. Tiny vil¬ 
lages along the coast have been 
turned into lakes, blotting out all 
signs of human inhabitation. The 
entire Paradeep region was under 
water. Debris of houses were found float¬ 


entered the premises. They snatch 
whatever food is brought for us. If 
food is brought via road, villagers 
rob the vehicles.” 

Along the 150-km stretch 
between Paradeep and 
Bhubaneswar, hundreds of people 
waited for an occasional vehicle 
coming that way with food. 
Uprooted trees and electricity and 
telegraph poles lined the entire 
stretch. 

The silver city of Cuttack, 
which was under knee-deep water, 
suffered because of its basin-like 
topography. The city could not 
discharge the run-off rain water as 
aflmed areas was disconnected. R.K. Das, the two rivers that flanked it had reached 



A body being loaded on to a dumper near Paradeep. 


ing in the water. Bodies were found 
trapped under the debris. As the waters 
began to recede, the stench of putrefied 
bodies and carcasses pervaded the air. The 
Paradeep aeek reeked with bloated bod¬ 
ies. Earthmovers and dumpers scooped 
them up, while Port Trust workers cre¬ 
mated them. The survivors, meanwhile, 
looked around frantically for food, 
pie PPL itself is facing a crisis. R.C. 

Plant Manager, told Frondine that at 
leHERs.lOO crores would be rei^uired to 
oq|v|the c^t of damage caused to proper- 
^ ain m^nety. Power supply to the 


PPL’s Regional Director, said: “The Air 
Force provided two generators that served 
only 10 per cent of the premises. We need 
an 11-kv generator of 1.2 to 2 MW capac¬ 
ity to control the pressure in the ammonia 
t^ in normal conditions. In view of the 
atmospheric condition, we release small 
amounts of ammonia into the air.” 

Das said that the situation at PPL was 
grim. “Our hospital is filled with outsiders 
who have soupt shelter. I am fighfing 
epidemic here. As it is we have to reed 2,700 
people (PPL workers and thdr fiuniiies) 
and on top of that 5,000 outsiders have 


the danger level. It was plunged into dark¬ 
ness, with the electricity supply disrupt¬ 
ed. Large areas of Cutt^ district 
remained inaccessible even seven days 
after the storm crossed the coast, with 
blocks such as Niali-Kanupara, 
Govindpur, Baranga, Banki, Ylgiria, 
Athgarh, Mahanga, Salepur and 
Nischintkoli still flooded. The toll in the 
district is expected to be around 300. An 
epidemic broke out in Gomdpur. 

Cuttack was luckier than I^drapara 
district. Ftofli 500 metres above ground 
level, it aj^peated like a duster of idarids. 
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What were land routes until October 29 
are now navigated by boats Hungry peo¬ 
ple scamper^ on sighting an Air Force 
chopper, hoping to receive some relief 
The picture was no better in the 
^.Chandheli region m Bhadrak district 
' access to the survivors was only by boats 
With their rooftops torn off, the victims 
lived amidst floating carcasses, exposed to 
disease While fo^ was air-dropped, 
drinking water was unavailable 

The situation in Balasore, Bhadrak, 
Jajpur, Kendrapara and Jagatsinghpur dis¬ 
tricts worsened as a result of flash floods 
in the Baitarani, the Brahmani, the 
Subernarekha and several other rivers In 
Bhadrak district, the Kansa Bansa and 
Salandi rivers washed away more than 50 
villages Bijayshrcc Routray, who repre 
sents Basudevpur in the State Assembly, 
told Frontline ‘ Thousands of people and 
over 30,000 head of cattle have been 
killed ” 

Balasore district was cut off owing to 
P the breaching of National Highway 
Number 5 and the railway line However, 
the missile launching pad at Chandipore 
on-sea was not affected 

More than 2 5 lakh families in 
Jagatsinghpur district were rendered 
homeless and 1 5 lakh head of cattle affect¬ 
ed With relief not reaching ail parts of the 
district. It IS reported that the starving peo¬ 
ple are eating catde fodder In Erasma, at 
least 30 people are reported to have died 
of starvation In Jajpur district, 15 5 lakh 
fiunilies were affected In Pun, the num 
ber of deaths was officially estimated at 
151 More than 5,000 tourists were 
reported to be stranded in the district 
In Keonjhar district, 40 villages were 
marooned More than 10,000 people 
sought shelter in relief camps Bridges over 
the Singhei and Kusei rivers in the district 
collapsed The State highway between 
Keonjhar and Cuttack was cut off, with 
the Kusei changing course near Anandpur 
Bhubaneswar, considered one of the 

S eenest cities in the country, was a sham¬ 
es It appeared the city was in the mid¬ 
dle of a war zone - trees were uprooted, 
buildings damaged, lamp posts broken, 
houses smashed, hoardings torn off, fences 
broken, cars wrecked and parks destroyed 
Seven days after the cyclone hit the 
State, rail communication had not been 
restored completely and inundated roads 
not cleared for traffic Indeed, Orissa 
appears to have a long haul ahead. I 



■ DISASTER 


Reaching relief 

The Army, the Air Force and the Navy take the lead role in the relief 
work in the cyclone-hit areas as the State Government agencies lag 
far behind. 


SUHRID SHANKAR CHATTOPADHYAY 

I T was clear from the nature of the pre¬ 
cautionary measures taken by the Orissa 
Covernment following the cyclone warn¬ 
ings issued by meteorologists that the 
administration did not expect anything 
close to a calamity of the magnitude that 
was witnessed on October 29 Normally, 
a deep depression that forms near the 
Orissa coast in the Bay of Bengal por 
tending a storm, drifts north, towards the 
direction of Bangladesh However, this 
time the eye of the storm stayed focussed 
on Orissa, and the storm hit the Sute s 
coast in the form of a super cyclone 
According to official reports, by the 
night of October 28, some 20,000 people 
were evacuated from Paradeep Kujang, 
Erasama, Balikuda and Nagaon blocks of 
Jagatsinghpur district Residents of the 
villages did not heed the weather forecast 
as they did not expert anything more than 
heavy rain and some sharp gusts In fact 
several villagers had to be evacuated 


fortibly some of them even “escaped" 
from the relit fcentres Thedistnct admin¬ 
istration had been asked to stock adequate 
relief materials to deal with the post¬ 
cyclone situation C hief Minister 
Giridhar Gamang had sought the Army’s 
help to undertike relief work 

1 he cyclone struck at 3 a m the fol¬ 
lowing da) and within 36 hours, changed 
completely the face of 10 of the most 
important districts in the State The 
worst-hit were the districts of 
Jagatsinghpur and Kendrapara 

The Army the Air Force and the Navy 
were among the first agencies to swinginto 
action Several aircraft of the Air Force and 
the Navy and also Indian Airlines were 
pressed into service The Army s relief and 
rescue operations called Operation 
Sahivati, was launched under the super¬ 
vision of Force Commander Major- 
General AS Klair The Army started 
clearing the roads and evacuating 
marooned people By November 4, 
16 000 stranded people were moved to 
safety and 670 km of road length were 



Aimy penoniMi «nga<«d In rescua work In BalMoro dlotrlct. 
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cleared. With 5,000 Army personnel 
engaged in relief work, remote regions of 
the State were made accessible. Army 
jawans moved into flooded areas in boats 
and helped in making an assessment of the 
damage and delivering relief Up to eight 
inftyntry columns, eight engineers’ 
columns and a medical unit were engaged 
in the operation. Relief camps were 
opened at Kendrapara and Jagatsinghpur 
to provide food, shelter and medical atten¬ 
tion to the cyclone victims. The Army was 
the only supplier of drinking water to the 
affected areas. Although the Air Force air¬ 
dropped food packages, it could not drop 
water. “The containers would break ifwc 
dropped them from such heights," said 
Squadron Leader Joe Emanuelle. The 
Navy cleared the passages to the berths in 
the Paradeep Port. That enabled relief 
teams to enter Paradeep, which bore the 
brunt of the cyclone. 

The Air Force provided immediate 
relief by dropping food packets in areas 
that not accessible to the Army. The 
Air*^(Sce rescue team under the com¬ 
mand of (f|Mp Captain H.P.S. Nan 
comprised 5 pilots, 28 airmen and 14 
other cr^ teembers. It set up base at the 
Biju Patnaik airport in Bhubaneswar and. 
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Giridhar Gatnang told Fronthnr. 
"The situation is grim. In most areas com¬ 
munication links could not be restored 
and that hampered relief work. We have 
demanded an immediate relief of Rs.500 
J trores from the Centre. Drinking water 
and electricity supplies are being restored 
in phases in Bhubaneswar. But what we 
ne^ desperately is aid and assistance from 
the Central Government and other State 
governments and the fullest cooperation 
and support of the people. The moment 
has come for the Centre and other States 
to provide as much grant as possible for 
the millions of cyclone victims. I have con¬ 
tacted the Prime Minister, the Defence 
Minister, (Congress(I) president) Sonia 
Gandhi and the Chief Ministers of West 
Bengal, Andhra Pradesh, Raiasthan, 
Maharashtra and other States, requesting 
them to help us.” 

Gamang, however, feels that because 
prior warnings had been put out and the 
administration had geared itself up to face 
the threat, the casualty figures this time 
would be lower than those of the last 
majorcyclonethathitOrissain 1971 The 
toll in 1971 m terms of human lives was 
between 7,000 and 8,000. Unofficial fig¬ 
ures this time estimate the toll in Paradeep 
alone to be around 5,000 

Revenue Minister Jagannafh Patnaik, 
who IS m charge of relief, told Frontlme 
“Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh and Andhra 
Pradesh have helped us out in a verv big 
way by sending dry food and other assis¬ 
tance As the drinking water crisis is acute, 
UNICEF (United Nations Children’s 
Fund) has given us two crore halogen 
tablets Water is supplied also by the 
Army. To contain epidemics, we are pro¬ 
viding antibiotics. But we require more of 
them. More than a hundred teams of doc¬ 
tors, belonging to the State, the Army and 
the A.P Government, and other health 
staff are worbng in the affected areas. ” He 
said that the financial grant provided by 
the Centre was inadequate. (On 
November 5, the Centre announced an 
additional grant of Rs. 100 crores.) 

Some of the other government that 
extended aid to Orissa are: West Bengal 
(relief material worth Rs. 10 crores); Bihar 
(Rs.l0 crores and Rs.J crore worth of 
relief materials); Tamil Nadu (Rs.50 
lakhs); Madhya Pradesh (Rs.SO lakhs); 
and Delhi (Rs.30 lakhs). 


A CENTRAL team comprising 
.Zuvfinisters George Fernandes, Naveen 
Patnaik, Jod Oram and Devendra 
Pradhan visited the affected ateas. Oram, 
wdio is charge of Tribal AfEurs, told 




The trail of misery 


SUHRID SHANKAR CHATTOPAPHYA Y 

C yclones are a pan of life in 
Orissa, but the people of the State’s 
coastal districts were not prepared for a 
tragedy of the magnitude caused by the 
“super cyclone” of October 29. 

“We have never experienced any¬ 
thing of this kind before. We thou^t 
It would be just another cyclone that 
would blow away our rooftops or dam¬ 
age the walls. But this turned out to be 
a killer,” Naren Bahera, a fisherman 
whose entire village was washed away, 
lamented. Naren and his family sur¬ 
vived, as he took heed of the warnings 
put out by the meteorological authori¬ 
ties 48 hours in advance. Along with his 
wife and two children, Naren tooit shel¬ 
ter in the hospital of Paradrep 
Phosphate Ltd (PPL) in Paradeep. 

Now, he and his family face starva¬ 
tion. “The chtra (dry cooked food) air¬ 
dropped by the Navy helicopters twice, 
is insufficient for so many of us. There 
is a scramble for food, and in the last six 
days I have been able to lay my hands 
on food only once, that too a small 
quandty ofit. I shared the food with the 
membos of my family. As for drinking 
water, we hardly have any,” he said. 

Even if Naren and his family sur¬ 
vive this batde i^;ainst hunger and dis¬ 
ease the future ^dly has anything to 
offis him. He lost all his belongings, 
indoding his boat “1 have lost my 
means oFiivdihood and 1 now cannot 
affind to boy myself a new boat,” he 
Said. He has nts news of his younger 
ittothm, a construction worker b 
Bhibaneswar, "He should besafh ip the 


The only way before Naren is to find 
some work in the city. “If that docs not 
happen, we will be reduced to beggmg 
for food in the streets,” he said. 

A LONG the National Highway neat 
/xCuttack, Mill Jena has pitched a 
tiny makeshift tent, made of a torn piece 
of doth, supported on two sticks. With 
an infant in her arms, she waves down 
passing vehicles and begs for food. Her 
vill^c was destroyed completely. She 
and some other residents managed to 
reach areas that were not inundated and 
finally chose to pitch their tents adja¬ 
cent to the highway. Since her husband 
died a year ago, her brothers, who live 
in the city, were providing for her needs. 
“Now that my village is gone, they will 
not be able to send any money, and I 
will not be able to feed my child,” she 
wept. But she hopes that her brothers 
will eventually find her. 

Laxmi and her aged mother joined 
a group of people outside the house of 
Union Minuter Naveen Patnaik in 
Bhubaneswar to voice their grievances. 
The slum b which she resided had been 
wiped out. “We have no place to go, no 
money. We have lost everything. There 
is no food, no water... We are as badly 
affixted as those marooned people for 
whom food is being airlifted. We want 
the Minister to understand our pli^t 
too. We have had no food for the past 
five days. There is no drinking water, 
and we are dying,” she cried. 

There is similar, or perhaps worse, 
agony elsewhere, in areas not reached by 
the Army rescue teams. The “super I 
cyclone” has indeed been a great lev- 
eUer. ■ “ 
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■ DISASTER 


Scientific failures 

The scientific systems whose responsibility it was to predict the 
contours of the cyclone did o far from perfect job. To be able 
to do a better job next time around, an integrated approach 
to cyclone studies is needed. 


Frontline that he was unhappy with the 
way the Slate government handled the 
crisis. “The Stare governmeni is not 
doing its best The paity (( ongitss) is 
divided, the Cabinet is divided. Even in 
a time like this then isgroiipism They 
did not stock sufrieRnt quantity of food¬ 
stuffs,” he said 

Naveen 1’ iiii iik the Union Minister 
for Mines and Minerals, said: “I am 
appalled to see that the government is 
tompletel) paialysed 1 do not want to 
make this a politieal issue When I vis¬ 
ited Kendripai i, 1 saw carcasses all over 
the place ind people starving without 
food and drinking water for five days. 
They had no roof over their heads 
Sevcial people had no decent clothing. 
It IS a terrible situation. If I can reach 
there bv road, 1 do not see why the State 
government cannot.” He condemned 
the State government’s inability to con¬ 
trol the law and order situation. “There 
IS rampant looting on the highways,” he 
said. 

Jagannath Patnaik, however, denied 
that there was a law and order crisis. He 
said that anti-social elements had ini¬ 
tially looted relief trucks and other vehi¬ 
cles. “We stationed patrols on the 
highways and no such incident has taken 
place since then,” he said 

However, informed sources main¬ 
tained that food riots broke out in the 
affected areas Many residents facing 
food shortage looted trucks carrying 
emergency food supplies 

“They are toiciblv taking away any 
edible stuff that they can lay their hands 
on,” an official source said He further 
said that the government was unable to 
handle the law and order situation. Two 
days after the cyclone crossed the coast, 
Bhubaneswar became a dangerous place 
by night as desperate victims started 
breaking into shops. With normalcy 
returning to the city, the number of such 
incidents decreased. 

Government agencies and the dis¬ 
trict administration faced severe criti¬ 
cism in the affected areas. “Where are 
the district authorities and government 
representatives? They fled like rats to 
safer places when the cyclone hit. They 
have not even visited the place since,” 
said an irate victim in Paradeep. 

In spite of the claims made by the 
State government that it was doing its 
utmost to restore normalcy, the general 
feeling is that it is not possible to hope for 
norm^' to return in the near future 
under|iii4idministration that is just not 
th4t«^: 


R. RAMACHANDRAN 

'"1~'HE cyclone which crossed the Orissa 
J. coast at Paradeep caused unprece¬ 
dented devastation on October 29 owing 
to a combination of factors, the most 
important of them being the nature of the 
cyclone itself. It was a very-high-intensity 
cyclone (T-7 in what is called the Dvorak 
Scale of T-1 to T-8 in meteorological par¬ 
lance) and is very rare in the northern 
Indian Ocean region. The cyclone that hit 
Andhra Pradesh in 1977 was the only 
other recent case which had associated 
winds of speeds of over 250 kmph and 
huge storm surges churning sea water to 
heights of up to 10 metres. 

A unique and crucial feature of the 
cyclone system that hit Orissa was that it 
remained anchored over land for more 
than 48 hours and its intensity continued 
to remain fairly high, with associated 
winds (of over 100 kmph) in its vortex. 
Indeed, the well-formed cyclone eye (the 
central calm region, which in this case was 
49 km across) and the eye wall are clearly 
visible in satellite images received until 
October 31. This is, in fact, an unusual 
feature because normally, as they move 
over land, cyclonic systems weaken and 
die out in the absence of energy inflow 
through moisture-laden surfece winds. As 
the cyclone system was anchored near the 
coast, surface winds continued to feed 
moisture into it, resulting in heavy rain¬ 


fall all across the sweep of the cyclonic cir¬ 
culation extending hundreds of kilome¬ 
tres. 

The real meteorological cause of the 
cyclone remaining stationary for long over 
land, as if a large-scale atmospheric system 
was blocking its northwestward motion, 
is not yet known and will become a sub¬ 
ject of a major scientific investigation. In 
fact, the cyclone track looped back sharply 
from the anchored spot on October 31 
(another rare^phenomenon) and a consid¬ 
erably weakened cyclone was seen moving 
in the south-southeastern direction. This 
behaviour is indicative of an important 
characteristic of cyclones. Even though, 
with the advent of satellite imagery, the 
genesis of a cyclone can be seen and 
tracked well in advance, the exact behav¬ 
iour of the cyclone, including its intcnsi- 
t)' build-up and landfall, is a product of its 
interaction with the environmental mete¬ 
orological forcings. This makes predic¬ 
tions of the track, landfall and life of a 
cyclone quite difficult. In fact, when the 
system is weak, the prevalent atmospher¬ 
ic factors around the cyclone influence its 
behaviour and movement. But once the 
system gets intensified, it becomes more 
energetic than the surrounding systems 
and the cyclone begins to influence the 
environment strongly. 

The history and evolution of the 
cyclone was as follows: 

On October 25 afternoon a “depres¬ 
sion” had formed, centred about 550 km 
east of Port Blair in the 
Andamans. It moved north¬ 
westwards and concentrated 
into a “deep depression” by 
midnight. It intensified into a 
“cyclonic storm” on October 
26 morning Midien it was about 
350 km fiom Port Blair. At 
this point, the India 
Meteorological Department 
(IMD) warned of g potential 
threat to the north Andhra* 
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INSAT-ID image of the “super cyclonic storm' ’ (T-7) as It crosses the Orissa coast 
at Paradeep on October 29. 


Orissa-West Bengal coast arising trom a 
“severe cyclonic storm” The system 
moved northwestward and intensified 
into a severe cyclonic storm on October 
27 morning when it was about 7‘iO km 
from Paradeep Predicting that it was like¬ 
ly to intensify further, the IMD issued a 
“cyclone alert” to Cyclone Warning 
Centres at Visakhapatnam, Bhubaneswar 
and Calcutta Although the IMD pre¬ 
dicted heavy winds and rainfall for 
October 28 itself, the cyclone remained 
fixed for six hours at about 600 km from 
Paradeep and intensified into a “very 
severe cyclonic storm” (Table on Page 28 
gives the IMD’s classification of low-pres¬ 
sure systems) 

On October 28, the cyclone contin¬ 
ued Its northwestward movement and 


ing the coast the system hardly moved 
and It weakened gradually over the next 
two days Somewhat unexpectedly, it 
curved back and finally moved south 
wards over the sea along the Andhra 
Pradesh coast As the system remained sta 
tionary, the IMD predicted both in 
October 30 and 31 its movement in the 
nonheastern direction over land, which 
did not occur 

A ll this might suggest - as indeed the 
IMD has been claiming - that the 
forecast of the track and the final landfill 
location, and the corresponding warnings 
issued by the IMD, were accurate and that 
It was only the government’s disaster man¬ 
agement machineiy that failed the people 
of Orissa While in the mam this seems to 
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The track of the cyclone, from October 
27, when It Intensified Into a “severe 
cyclonic storm" (T-3,5), until November 
1, when It weakened into a “deep 
depression" and finally a “depression” 
and moved southwards along the 
Andhra Pradesh coast. The loop back of 
the cyclone occurred on October 31 
near Cuttack. This is based on 
Meteosat Imagery. 

For instance television reports on the 
night of Detober 28 and early morning 
on Octobci 29 quoting an IMD official 
in Bhubaneswar s iid The latest reports 
say that the cyclone centred )ust 180 km 
south cast of Paradeep has changed its 
path slightly and is heading for the West 
Bengal coast The cyclone is likely to strike 
between Pun in north Orissa and Sagar in 
West Bengal ’ Ihis apparently caused a 
great deal of confusion in the minds of the 
people of Orissa and also led to some com¬ 
placency in the contingency planning, at 
least in and around Bhubaneswar Indeed, 
this report also led to a rapid large-scale 
evacuation from areas aiound Sagar in 
West Bengal The IMD headquarters, 
however, denies that such a warning or 
announcement was ever issued But it is 
on record that the Bhubaneswar meteo¬ 
rological office did state this to the press, 
apparently based on a communication 
from Delhi 


intensified into a “super cyclonic storm” 
- a new term, hitherto not used in mete¬ 
orological parlance - as the wind speed 
increased to over 260 kmph as it 
approached the Orissa coast The IMD 
had predicted landfall between Pun and 
Balasore in the early hours of October 29 
Although the cyclone hung over the sea 
near the coast a little longer than expect¬ 
ed, it crossed Paradeep on (jetober 29 
between 10a.in.and 12noon. After cross- 


be true, the scientific machinery and the 
predictions were far from perfect and 
these need to be highlighted Whether or 
not these did contribute to the improper 
communication to the officials in Orissa, 
and the consequent ill-preparedness to 
mitigate the disaster, is not clear though 
news reports from Orissa su^ested that 
even meteorological officials in 
Bhubaneswar did not have proper infor¬ 
mation. 


Inexpli&ibly 111 this age of information 
super highways, while all the major mete¬ 
orological centres of the ssorld were 
putting out real-time infoimation on the 
Orissa cyclone, including downloadable 
satellite images from the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Association 
(NOAA) and Meteosat satellites, there 
was nothing on the IMD Web page 
(www weather delhi me in or 

WWW imd crnct in) about the calamitous 
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A project-in-waiting 


SUDHA MAHALINGAM 

I T was the breakdown of communi¬ 
cation networks that turned the 
cyclone disaster in Orissa into a cata¬ 
strophe. Flood waters washed away not 
only access roads but all terrestrial com¬ 
munication channels that linked the 
districts to the outside world. This 
hampered relief and rescue work. This 
would not have happened had the POL- 
NET project, conceived 10 years ago, 
taken off and been commissioned as 
scheduled in 1998. 

POLNET, developed by scientists 
at the Indian Space Research 
Organisation, was designed to provide 
a unified police satellite communica¬ 
tions network to integrate the entire 
country for quick ex^ange of data. 
Although the project was to facilitate 
exchange of information on the move¬ 
ment of criminals, crime fact-sheets and 
access to Interpol’s crime profiles of for¬ 
eign terrorist organisations and indi¬ 
viduals, the network would have 
provided the much-needed connectivi¬ 
ty during the cyclone. 

Conceived originally by Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi, the project was 
cleared by the Central government in 
1996. Funds were also earmarked. It 
was to be partly funded by the Union 
Home Ministry, the Central paramili¬ 
tary forces and State governments. The 
I Tenth Finance Commission even ear¬ 
marked funds for 21 States included in 
the project. However, the project is 
stuck in the Home Ministry. At a meet¬ 
ing held in September this year. Union 
Home Sccretaiy K.K. Pandey is learnt 
to have raised doubts about the need to 
implement the project despite the fact 

event, not even INSAT images which the 
IMD receives every half hour. Indeed, 
there is a link indicated for the cyclone 
and a click on that only takes you to a 
United States Navy site. Web sites such 
as this (www.npmos.navy.mil) or of the 
NOAA (www.osei.noaa.gov) or of the 
European Centre for Medium Range 
Wwder Forecasting (ECMWF) showed 
tnnrack of the cyclone in almost real 
tinjh the ECMWF and the U.S. Navy 
even predicted the track and landfall of 
cyclone fairly accurately. 


that the absence of a POLNET-type 
network was felt during the Andhra 
Pradesh cyclone disaster of 1996. 

The analogue technology used in 
communications systems at present is 
primitive, and remote areas in the coun¬ 
try do not have communication links 
even with distria headquarters. POL- 
NET was to connect every police sta¬ 
tion in the country and replace the 
present network run by the Directorate 
of Police Coordination Wireless 
(DPCW). It was also meant to connea 
every police station in the country with 
the Interpol headquarters at Lyons, 
France, through the transponders of the 
INSAT-2B and 2C satellites. It was 
designed to connea 600-odd districts in 
India through 823 hubs, and transmit 
data at a speed thousand times faster 
than the present radio communications 
systems used by the police. It was to be 
a very efficient alternative to the tele¬ 
phone and other networks. Currently 
communication among various districts 
is through a tel^raphic data processor. 

It might take rour days even for an 
urgent messs^e to reach its destination. 
Besides, DCPW messages often suffer 
distonion during transmission and are 
vulnerable to eavesdropping. POL- 
NET, on the otha band, was to have a I 
locking system which would have pre- * 
vented such lapses. 

The delays have pushed up the cost 
of the project. The total cost worked 
out by the C.P. Joshi Committee in 
1988 was Rs. 182.78 crores, but in 1998 
it had already gone up to Rs. 288 crores. 
This is not to mention the cost of pre¬ 
cious lives bst owing to the lack of com¬ 
munications and the consequent 
hampering of effective disaster-man¬ 
agement. ■ 

Incidentally, Pakistan’s meteorological 
department, which does not have a satel¬ 
lite, runs a fairly good Web site using 
images, analyses and predictions of other 
centres. 

Given this and the apparent confu¬ 
sion in some wings of the IMD about the 
landM even less than 24 hours in 
advance, the question arises as to how 
accurately the track of a cyclone can be 
predictecl and bow far ahead. Given the 
complexity of cyclotie dynamics and a 
cyclone’s highly non-litiear interaaion 


with the environment (within a matter 
of 24 hours a cyclonic system can grow 
into a very severe cyclonic storm), even 
state-of-the-art techniques of investigat¬ 
ing severe cyclones with powerful com¬ 
puters cannot predict their motion very 
accurately. But less than 24 hours before 
landfall, the error in prediction comes 
down to 50 km, about the size of the 
cyclone eye itself. So what could have 
been the reason for the reported 
announcement of a change in course of 
the cyclone on October 28? 

The circulation in a cyclone usually 
extends to about 1,00Q km horizontally 
and to about 15 km vertically. Therefore, 
while the cyclone movement is influ¬ 
enced by the upper atmosphere winds, 
the feeding of energy and moisture to 
sustain the cyclone is done by sea surface 
winds. The initial path is dictated by the 
dominant currents in the upper atmos¬ 
phere, known as steering currents, and 
the presence of easterlies from the Pacific 
during these months causes the north¬ 
westward movement of cyclones over the 
Bay of Bengal until they become ener¬ 
getic and begin to influence the envi¬ 
ronment severely. 

The methods operationally available 
to the meteorologist for forecasting the 
movement are. a) “climate persistence” 
technique, that is, assuming a continua¬ 
tion of the track already established from 
previous observations; b) “climatology”, 
that IS, normal tracks followed by 
cyclones in corresponding seasons or pre¬ 
vious years; and c) numerical models, 
using environmental data, including 
wind speeds and cloud motion vectors of 
the upper atmosphere from satellite data. 
In this particular case, as can be seen from 
the final track, the cyclone followed a 
path that was just an extrapolation of the 
evolving track over land. In that sense, 
from the perspective of prediction, it was 
a simple and “well-behaved” cyclone. 

But if a climatological judgment 
based on the statistics of past dau as well 
as other meteorological parameters like 
new strong wind or pressure systems over 
land had been employed, it could have 
led to an empirical conclusion that the 
cyclone was likely to move towards West 
Bengal. For it is reliably learnt that there 
were two anticyclones over land, when 
the cyclone was about to cross the Orissa 
coast, that would, in general, tend to 
oppose the ^clone’s northwestern 
motion and weaken it. 

As regards numerical models, the 
National Centre for Medium Range 
Weather Forecasting (NCMRWF) makes 






use of the grid model 
called T>80 (which has 
a coarse resolution of 
150 km as compared to 
models used by the 
lECMWF and other 
^centres) and meteoro¬ 
logical parameters 
derived from satellite 
data. Data on wind vec¬ 
tors, cloud motion vec¬ 
tors, temperature and so 
on derived from satellite 
images arc important 
inputs to any numerical 
model analysis of a 
cyclone, which is neces- 
saiy if one has to include 
all the interactions of 
the cyclone with the 
environment in the 
model calculations. 

Interestingly, the upper atmosphere 
winds as derived by the IMD from INSAT 
,data showed north-easterlies over West 
Bengal as it normally would have been if 
the north-east monsoon had become 
active. If this was indeed the case, then it 
would have weakened the cyclone system 
since this would be opposing the cyclonic 
vortex winds. And indeed, the NCMR- 
WF’s analysis had indicated a dusipating 
cyclone even before it hit the coast. Wind 
vectors derived from other satellites such 
as Meteosat of NOAA showed dominant 
south-easterlies, rather than north-easter- 
lies, which would tend to steer the cyclone 
in the north-western direction. However, 
the NCMRWF did not use Meteosat data 
because apparently Meteosat raw digital 
data are not received by the IMD. 

^ O, why did INSAT data show north- 
Oeasterlies in the upper atmosphere 
which Meteosat did not? According to 
NCMRWF scientists, this is perhaps 
because INSAT-2E, which was launch^ 
in April this year, has not been providing 
any meteorological data for more than 
two months. (The satellite image accom¬ 
panying this anicle has been sourced from 
INSAT-ID). This hitheno undisclosed 
informadon was confirmed by reliable 
sources in the Indian Space Research 
Organisation (ISRO). Apparendy, the 
entire Very High Resolution Radiometer 
(VHRR) has become non-functional 
because of the failure of the servo motor 
mechanism in the “scan mirror” assem¬ 
bly. As a result, no data in the visible, IR 
or water vapour channel region are avail¬ 
able from the VHRR. the instnunent 
of the meteorological payload of INSAT- 


2E. 

Since Dr. K. 
Kasturirangan, ISRO 
Chairman, and Dr. S. 
Rangarajan, Director of 
the Master Control 
Facility (MCF), 
Hassan, are out of the 
country, no official 
comments were avail¬ 
able. Dr.S.N. 

Srivastava, IMD 

Deputy Director- 
Generd, and Dr.H.V. 
Gupta, Director, 
Satellite Meteorology, 
declined to confirm or 
deny the failure of the 
instrument. Both used 
the euphemistic phrase 
that INSAT-2E meteo¬ 
rological payload is still in the “test mode” 
and is not yet operational. This would be 
strange for a satellite launched in April 
l‘)99. 

However, according to ISRO sources, 
the CCD (charge-coupled device) camera 
IS working perfectly and images from it 
are available to the IMD. In fact, CCD 
images are of a better resolution (of 1 km) 
as compared to the VHRR’s 2 km and are 
particularly suited for tropical cyclone 
analysis. Unfortunately, some seven 
months after the satellite launch, the soft¬ 
ware for analysing CCD images and deriv¬ 
ing wind vector data is still not m place at 
the IMD. So the data used for deriving 
meteorological parameters are from 
INSAT-ID, which is nine years old and 
well beyond its normal life-time. It is on 
an inclined orbit and any wind vectors 
derived from it could lead to errors. In 
fact, if INSAT-2E data were available, it 
would have included moisture data 
around the cyclone as well, which would 
have been extremely useful in forecasting 
the intensity of the cyclone because it is 
the moisture-carrying low-level currents 
that feed energy to and sustain cyclones. 

As part of the cyclone warning system 
along the coast, the IMD has a network 
of cyclone detection radars (CDRs), 
which have a range of 400 km (essential¬ 
ly determined by the curvature of the 
earth). These high-power radars are basi¬ 
cally capable of detecting the cyclone eye, 
the eye wall cloud and the spiral bands of 
clouds at a distance which an average 
cyclone would cover in a day. This net¬ 
work also includes an experimental 
Japanese radar at Visakhapatnam, which 
can also measure precipitation in the 
cyclone. Doppler radan (DRs), on the 


other hand, could prosdde details of the 
cyclone’s wind field in addition to the 
usual data from CDRs. Their ability to 
monitor continuously the wind maxima 
associated with the wall cloud and the 
radial extent of the hurricane strength 
wind field can be of great value to the fore¬ 
caster. 

But, unfonunatcly, even though the 
decision to set up three DRs was taken 
nearly seven years ago, and money sanc¬ 
tioned immediately thereafter, not even 
one has been set up. One is being built by 
ISRO in association with Bharat 
Electronics Limicd (BEL) and is under¬ 
going tests The other two were to be 
imported in order to save time, but a 
German supplier was identified only 
recently. Meanwhile, the indigenous 
effort seems to have already come good. 
Once tested, BEL should be entrusted 
with producing these in greater numbers 
to be installed all along the coast, say 
experts. 

All these may not have had any direct 
bearing on the warnings issued by the 
IMD. It was perhaps one of those chance 
events that the cyclone track was a simple 
one. That in spue of this the administra¬ 
tive machinery simply collapsed in the 
free of It IS another matter. But future ones 
could be those more complex recurving 
ones, which would defy such simple 
extrapolations. The important question 
of why the cyclone remained anchored 
over land and then recurved could throw 
light on new and unexpected dynamic 
forcings on cyclone. It is possible that the 
two anticyclones observed over land 
shortly before the cyclone struck were 
responsible for this, and the cyclone being 
very intense just stayed put and could not 
be diverted. 

From the point of view of an opera¬ 
tional prediction of cyclone intensity and 
movement, the lessons of the Orissa 
cyclone for the scientific community are 
clear. Sufficient manpower and resources 
must be directed towards an integrated 
approach to cyclone studies on a mission 
mode that would work towards a large- 
scale model which can be used for opera¬ 
tional forecasts. Today, even though the 
NCMRWF, with its CRAY 
Supercomputer, is situated on the same 
campus as the IMD, there is no regular 
interaction between the two organisa¬ 
tions. 

The NCMRWF does not get the 
IMD wind vcaor data directly from the 
IMD; it has to wait for them to be put on 
the World Meteorological Organisation’s 
global data network. ■ 


Siifflelent 
manpower and 
raaourcea must 
be directed 
towards an 
integrated 
approach to 
cycione studies 
on a mission mode 
that wouid work 
towards a 
iarge-ocaie modei 
which can be used 
for operationai 
fmecasts. 
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POLITICS 

The BJP’s dilemma 

in a post<eiection self-congratulatory mode, the BJP's National 
Executive seeks to gloss over pointers to the party's political fault lines. 


V.VENKATESAN 

in New Delhi 

T he Bharatiya Janata Party, which 
heads the multi-party ruling coali¬ 
tion at the Centre, has always claimed that 
collective leadership and decision-mak¬ 
ing is Its hallmark. The party’s apex deci¬ 
sion-making body, the National 
Executive (N.E.), meets at least once in 
three months to discuss and decide on 
major tasks. However, the 147-member 
Executive has over the years become just 
a debating forum, with key decisions con¬ 
cerning the party and the governments it 
runs being taken elsewhere - by a group 
of senior leaders. Yet, the N.E. serves as 
an instrument that facilitates periodical 
interaction among the party’s leaders 
across the country and provides feedback 
from the States to the central leadership 
on the BJP’s and BJP-led governments’ 
functioning, among other things. 

th the BjP finding itself in gov- 
ernr^rt for the second successive year 
afteiv 6 Lok Sabha elections, relations 
benMB ' the party and the government 


have acquired a new dimension. The 
party, which had for long been in an 
opposition mode, is now under compul¬ 
sion to back the government and target 
Its political adversaries. The Vajpayee 
government enjoys a comfortable major¬ 
ity in the Lok Sabha, though it is mostly 
owing to the numerical strength of the 
BJP’s innumerable allies in power. The 
BJP IS anxious to preserve its dominant 
status in the coalition. 

The N.E. meeting in New Delhi on 
November 3 and 4, called to discuss the 
results of the Lok Sabha elections, began 
on a self-congratulatory note. Party pres¬ 
ident Kushabhau Thakre, in his speech, 
stressed that the party had grown between 
1996 and 1999. “Wiat has emerged in 
this election is a bipolar polity. The dom¬ 
inant pole is the BJP; the other pole is the 
Congressfl)”, he said. He accused the Left 
parties of being the “palanquin-bearers” 
of the Congress(I) and claimed that they 
had eventually been reduced to “a mere 
footnote in history”. “'We have to expand 
our base further and reach out to more 
sections of the people. This has to be our 
relentless effort,” he said. 


BJP leaders Atal Beharl Vtj|payee, 

LK. AdvanI and Kushabhau Thakre 
at the National Executive meeting 
In New Delhi; (facing page) party 
delegates at the meeting. 

The N.E. took note of the feet that 
the BJP now had Members of Parliament 
from 18 States and one Union Territory 
(Andaman and Nicobar Islands). The 
party has representation from the 
Andamans to Jammu and Kashmir, and 
from Kamrup to Kutch, its spokesperson 
M. Venkaiah Naidu said. It won 25 seats 
reserved for the Scheduled Castes and 21 
seats reserved for the Scheduled Tribes in 
the recent elections. It has 15 women 
MPs. 

The N.E. members felt that the 
party’s base had expanded geographically 
and socially and its politic appeal had 
widened. The recent elections also 
ensured representation for the party for 
the first time in the West Bengal 
Assembly. 

As for the multi-party alliance it 
struck, the BJP found that the regional 
alliances were useful to expand its base in 
some States. In Andhra Pradesh, the 
party, with the help of the Telugu Desam 
Party (TDP), won seven of the eight Lok 
Sabha seats and 50 per cent of the 
Assembly seats it contested. “The alliance 
was beneficial to both the TDP and the 
BJP,” Venkaiah Naidu said. 

However, in Karnataka and Bihar, its 
alliance with the Janau Dal (U) proved a 
liability. Party members from these States 
blamed the tie-up vddi the Janau Cfel(U) 
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^ for its setbacks. The leadership was all 
sympathy for the Karnataka leaders, who 
had from the beginning opposed thecntry 
of the Janata Dal(U) into the National 
Democratic Alliance (NDA). They felt 
that the BJP was badly affected by the 
anti-incumbency mood in the State, 
which was under Janata Dal rule ^hen the 
elections were held. (Janata Dal Chief 
Minister J.H. Patel and his supporters 
fought the elections as part of the NDA.) 

The results of the Lok Sabha elections 
held in four constituencies (Bhagalpur, 
Purnea, Rajmahal, and Kh^aria) in Bihar 
in the fourth phase, and one in Assam 
I (Dhubri) on October 28 disappointed the 
BJP. In Bihar the party lost by huge mar¬ 
gins three scats it had won in 1998, while 
its ally, the Janata Dal (U), managed to 
retain the Khagaria seat. Venkaiah Naidu 
reasoned that people who voted in the 
fourth phase were aware that the Vajpayee 
government was comfortably placed at 
the Centre and therefore they did not feel 
the need to vote for the BJP. 

Members from Bihar argued that the 
results of the fourth phase showed that the 
Janata Dal(U) did not campaign for can¬ 
didates. The senior leaders of that party, 
most of them Ministers in the Vajpayee 
government, were busy with the 
Parliament session, a BJP vice-president 
pointedout. Venkiah Naidu admitted that 
there was lack of coordination between the 
^ aUiancepartnets.Casteequationsandsym' 
pathy for certain candidates also con¬ 
tributed to the debacle, the BJP spokesman 
claimed. The N.E. attributed the results in 
the fourth phase to “local Actors” as 


national issues did not dominate the cam¬ 
paign, he said. Although the BJP had won 
on its own strength these seats in 1998, it 
was at pains to emphasise that the results 
could have been different had Janata 
Dal(U) leaders campaigned. 

The N.E. also discussed Uttar 
Pradesh amidst reports that Chief 
Minister Kalyan Singh may be replaced 
(see following story). Members, includ¬ 
ing Union Home Minister L.K. Advani, 
said that organisational problems, the 
anti-incumbency feeling among the elec¬ 
torate, and tactical voting by the minori¬ 
ty community contributed to the party’s 
debacle there. Had the party retained irs 
strength in U.P., it could have got more 
than 200 seats in the Lok Sabha, mem¬ 
bers felt. 

Kalyan Singh found himself isolated 
at the meeting as Advani insisted on tak¬ 
ing certain “corrective steps” to improve 
the party’s prospects in the Assembly elec¬ 
tions, which are due in one year. Although 
he did not identify these steps, his sup¬ 
porters hinted that Kalyan Singh’s 
removal had almost been decided, 
although the leaders were divided on its 
timing. Parry vice-president Jana 
Krishnamurthy appealed to the U.P. lead¬ 
ers to find a solution to the organisation¬ 
al crisis in the State, or abide by whatever 
the central leadership decided. The cen¬ 
tral leaders’ dilemma is obvious: they fear 
that a hasty removal of Kalyan Singh 
could harm the party in the long run by 
alienating it from the backward class peo¬ 
ple. 

For the moment, however, the lead¬ 


ership wants to tell the cadres that the 
U.P. setback should not dampen their 
spirits. “Suraj (good governance) is our 
goal,” said Venkaiah Naidu. He added: 
“This government will last. The uncer¬ 
tainty over the stability of the government 
is over.” He said that the real test for the 
party organisation was the conduct of its 
MLAs, MPs, and Ministers. “Their 
behaviour should be different from what 
was witnessed during past regimes,” 
Venkaiah Naidu said, summing up the 
deliberations. 

The political resolution, passed at the 
N.E., makes no reference to the Bofors 
issue but urges the government to pass the 
Lok Pal Bill so as to launch a frontal war 
against corruption in public life. Seen in 
the context of Advani’s promise to the 
Congress(I), made in the Lok Sabha, that 
the government would consider its 
request to delete Rajiv Gandhi’s name 
from the Bofors charge-sheet, the absence 
of any reference to the Bofors issue in the 
N.E. is intriguing. 

The BJP, to quote Advani, has over¬ 
come its “untouchability” by adding to its 
allies since 1996, when its government 
collapsed within 13 days of its formation. 
The contradictions within the NDA since 
it came to power show that the BJP’s 
achievement in winning friends may not 
be all that real. 

The party is gearing to face its 
National Council session, to be held in 
Chennai towards the end of December. 
With Kushabhau Thakre declining a sec¬ 
ond term, the search for the next presi¬ 
dent IS likely to begin next year. ■ 
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I THE STATES 


In a dither over U.R 


The Uttar Pradesh imbroglio continues os the Bharatiya Janata Party leadership is deeply divided on 
the question of replacing Kalyan Singh as Chief Minister. 


VENKITESH RAMAKRISHNAN 


C ONFUSION reigns supreme in the 
Bharatiyajanata Party when it comes 
to handling its affairs in Uttar Pradesh. 
The political game that started in the 
party immediately after its stunning 
reverses in the State in the Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions continues. In an exercise to evolve 
a new strategy for the party in the State, 
a series of formal and inrbrn^ discussions 
have taken place among leaders such as 
Prime Minister Aral Behari Vajpayee, 
Home Minister L.K. Advani, party pres¬ 
ident Kushabhau Thakre, Chief Minister 
Kalyan Singh and State party president 
Rajnath Singh. The National Executive 
of the party, which met in New Delhi on 
November 3 and 4, devoted a consider¬ 
able amount time to discuss the issue. No 
plan of action, however, emerged. 

The differences among the leaders 
over replacing Kalyan Singh have stalled 
a solution to the crisis. \(^ilc Vajpayee 
and Human Resource Development 
Minister Murli Manohar joshi are firm¬ 
ly of the view that Kalyan Singh, who 
belongs to the Other Backward Classes 
group, must be replaced as Chief Minister 
with a representative of the forward castes, 
Advani and his supporters such as party 
general secretary K.N. Govindacharya 
want Kalyan Singh to continue in the 
post. Kushabhau Thakre is vacillating, 
though with a pronounced tilt to the 
opinion of the Advani group. 

The Vajpayee group accuses the Chief 
Minister of having sabotaged the BJP’s 
chances in the Lok Sabha elections by 
forging a secret alliance with another 
backward caste leader, Samajwadi Party 
(S.P.) chief Mulayam Singh Yadav. 
Kalyan Singh, however, argues that the 
Other Backward Classes, such as the 
Kurmi and Lodh Rajput caste groups, are 
the mainsuy of the BJP’s support base in 
the State and that large sections of people 
belonging to these castes owe their polit¬ 
ical aw, iance to Kalyan Singh. Removing 
him fell! the Chief Minister’s post at this 
juncture Would alienate these sections 



ChM Minister Kalyan Singh. 


from the party, according to 
Govindacharya. 

The other group does not agree with 
this perception. The pro-changers, who 
include State Urban Development 
Minister Lalji Tandon, argue that the 
party had planned to replace Kalyan 
Singh as Chief Minister even before the 
Lok Sabha elections and there was no rea¬ 
son now to go back on the proposal. “If 
anything,” says a leader close to Lalji 
Tandon, “the reverses in the elections 
have strengthened the case for removing 
the Chief Minister.” 

The Vajpayee-backed group has 
made a number of proposals with the 
express intent of allowing Kalyan Singh 
an honourable exit. These include the 
shifting of Rajnath Singh to some posi¬ 
tion at the Centre and Lalji Tandon to 
some State as Governor, along with the 
replacement of Kalyan Singh. The plan is 
to replace Kalyan Singh with Public 
Works Minister Kalraj Mishra and give 
Kalyan Singh a Cabinet berth at the 
Centre. Another sop held out bdbre 


; Kalyan Singh is the elevation of one of his 
I close associates and a backward caste 
j leader, Om Prakash Singh, as Deputy 
Chief Minister. , 

Kalyan Singh has rejeaed all these 
proposals. By all indications, he is not 
ready to negotiate any proposal that 
involves moving him out of the top posi¬ 
tion in the State. His supporters aver that 
the balance of power is clearly in his 
fovour. According to them, Kalyan 
Singh’s strength comes from three factors. 
First, the strong backing he has in the BJP 
Legislature Party as well as among the I 
MLAs of alliance partners such as the 
Uttar Pradwh Loktantrik Congress 
(UPLC) and the Janatantrik Bahujan 
Samaj Party 0BSP). The Chief Minister 
reportedly has the support of over 65 
MLAs of the BJP and 28 MLAs of the 
alliance partners. No other leader has a 
similar level of support in the ruling 
alliance. Kalyan Singh acquired this sup¬ 
port through a deft political move in the 
last week of October, by which he virtu¬ 
ally split the UPLC down the middle and 
sidelined Naresh Agarwal, its president, 
who was moving closer to the anti- Kalyan 
Singh group of the BJP. 

The Tripathi group of the UPLC has 
threatened that it will pull down the gov¬ 
ernment if Kalyan Singh is removed. 
With about 11 MLAs, the Tripathi group 
is capable of carrying out this threat as the 
Ministry has only a majority of eight in a 
House of424 members. Apart from this 
UPLC group, 17 members belonging to 
the JBSP and its breakaway faction, the 
Kisan Mazdoor Bahujan Party (KMBP), 
too have announced their suppon to 
Kalyan Singh. 

The second fiictor in Kalyan Singh’s 
favour is obviously the support of the 
Advani group at the Centre. Before the 
Lok Sabha polls, this group too had 
moved away foom Kalyan Sin^, perceiv¬ 
ing him as a liability for the party. 
However, after the polls it was quick to 
realise that Kalyan Singh alone could stop 
the drain of backward caste votes from the 
BJP. 

Thirdly, Kalyan Singh seems to be 
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bcneflting from the impending elections 
to the Bihar Assembly. Even those central 
leaders who advocate his removal are wary 
as to what would be the impact of such an 
action on the Bihar polls, especially the 
^because the backward castes account for a 
large number of votes in that State. Many 
of these leaders hold the view that replac¬ 
ing KaJyan Singh with an upper-caste 
Chief Minister would send a negative mes¬ 
sage to the backward castes in Bihar. 

The Chief Minister, meanwhile, con¬ 
tinues with his brazen use of power against 
his detractors. In a follow-up to his 
October 17 press statement that rumours 
about a proposed course of action in Uttar 
Pradesh by the central leadership were not 
good for the party, he initiated a mass 
transfer of officers between Octobei 24 
and 31. As many as 103 Indian 
Administrative Services (IAS) and Indian 
Police Service (IPS) officers were trans¬ 
ferred on October 24, and two days later 
53 officers were transferred. A statement 
from BJP general secretary M. Venkaiah 
Naidu that no change of leadership in the 
State was being contemplated boosted 
Kalyan Singh’s morale; he even organised 
a dinner, as if to celebrate the statement. 
Clearly, Kalyan Singh is in no mood to 
give up. 

The Chief Minister’s detractors, how¬ 
ever, have one advantage - Vajpayee’s 
insistence that Kalyan Singh be removed. 
Apparently Vajpayee favours Kalraj 
Mishra as the replacement for Kalyan 
Singh and has told his protege in the State, 
Lalji Tandon, to accept Mishra as a “good 
compromise candidate”. Mishra report¬ 
edly enjoys the support of approximately 
100 MLAs of the coalition. 

There are also other names in circula¬ 
tion. Prominent among them are those of 
the national secretary of the party, Sangha 
Priya Gautam, Union Minister Santhosh 
Gangwar and Assembly Speaker Kesri 
Nath Tripathi, The first two are project¬ 
ed with the reasoning that they would sat¬ 
isfy the backward caste-D^it section: 
Gautam belongs to the Dalit community 
and Gangwar to a backward caste. 
Tripathi’s name is projected on the 
grounds that he is more experienced than 
Mishra and has greater pi^ular appeal. 

As these «unes continue, governance 
has been suirering. There are growing 
complaints that au work has come to a 
stan^till in the Ministries. Obviously, the 
process of polarisation in the BJP has to 
reach a clear and concrete stage if things 
are to change in the State. Indications are 
that the process will reach a crifioal stage 
by the second week of Novembi^. B 


■ THE STATES 


Revolt in the RJD 

Rashtriya Jonata Dal president Laloo Prosad Yadov ond his wife 
and Bihar Chief Minister Rabri Devi face a rebellion in the party in 
the wake of the RJD's debacle in the Lok Sabha elections. 


KALYAN CHAUDHURI 

in Patna 

R ashtriya janata dal presi¬ 
dent Laloo Prasad Yadav is in trouble 
on his home turf. In the wake of the party’s 
debacle in the Lok Sabha eleaions, the 
RJD leadership faces a revolt from within 
Its ranks in Bihar. Some senior party lead¬ 
ers and legislators have demanded Laloo 
Prasad’s resignation and the removal of 
Rabri Devi, his wife, as Chief Minister. 

Firing the first salvo immediately after 
the results were announced. State Revenue 
Minister Ramai Ram blamed the party’s 
poor showing on the induction of Samata 
Party deserters into the party at Laloo 
Prasad’s behest. Subsequently a large 
number of RJD workers echoed similar 
sentiments. Senior legislator Maheshwar 
Prasad Yadav held Laloo Prasad responsi¬ 
ble for the electoral debacle and demand¬ 
ed that he and Rabri Devi relinquish their 
posts to pave the way for persons with a 
clean image to take charge. “In order to 
give the party a new lease of life,” he sug¬ 
gested that honest leaders, such as Deo 



RJD pfasMMt Laloo Prasad Yadav. 
Evan as ho It tightliig with his back to 
tho wail, ho has doclarod his iiitont to 
baWo tho RJP and Ks aiHos. 


Narayan Yadav, Jabir Hussain and 
Raghubans Yadav, be made party presi¬ 
dent or Chief Minister. Accusing Laloo 
Prasad of promoting nepotism, the rebel 
MLA said- "The RJD has a mass base and 
cannot be run on the whims and fimeies 
of one person ” He said that the RJD chief 
acted like a dictator and patronised cor¬ 
rupt elements. Instead of removing the 
scam-tainted MLA, R.K. Rana, from the 
party, Laloo Prasad fielded Rana’s wife 
from Khagaria. 

Maheswar Prasad said: “The RJD 
president who lost to Sharad Yadav in 
Madhepura and Chief Minister Rabri 
Devi, who could not muster any support 
for party nominees, have no moral right to 
continue in office ” He told Fronthne that 
he would not leave the party but would 
continue to raise his voice, with the help 
of like-minded party leaders and legisla¬ 
tors, against the misdeeds of the duo. 

Claiming the support of nearly two- 
thi rds of party MLAs, he said that the party 
would break if the Chief Minister was not 
replaced. He claimed that several MLAs 
and Ministers shared his opinion and were 
m touch with him. He added: “We lost the 
elccuons only because of Laloo Prasad and 
Rabri Devi and their coterie. It is time 
Laloo Prasad’s despotic and dynastic rule 
was ended. He made an unfit Rabri Devi 
Chief Minister only because he wanted to 
retain power.” 

Laloo Prasad’s high-profile brother- 
in-law Sadhu Yadav, a Member of the 
Legislative Council (MLC), has also 
joined the revolt. He described the 
Cabinet as one of “brokers and syco¬ 
phants” who led the party to a crushing 
defeat. There is perhaps an element of per¬ 
sonal indignation in his outburst as he has 
been repeatedly denied the ticket for Lok 
Sabha and Assembly elections. But the 
issues that he raised woriy large sections of 
the RJD as Assembly elections are due next 
March. Blaming even his sister Rabri Devi 
for the rot, Saemu Yadav demanded that 
Ministen Mohammed Ilyas Hussain 
(Road Construction), Jaiprakash Narayan 
Yadav (Education), Rabindra Charan 
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Yadav (Energy), Mahavir Prasad (Health) 
and Munshi Lai Rai (Public Health) be 
sacked.“There arc no roads, no water, no 
power, no schools and no health facilities 
in Bihar,” Sadhu Yadav said. 

As the RJ D lost 40 of the 54 Lok Sabha 
seats (its candidates trailed their rival in 230 
of the 325 Assembly segments), the per¬ 
ception within the party is that this is the 
be^nning of the end. The RJD lost even 
the Khagarta Lok Sabha seat, the election 
to which was deferred because of floods 
and held on October 28 along with 
Rajmahal, Bhagalpur and Purnea. Renu 
Kumari of the Janata Dal(U) defeated 
Nayana Rana of the RJD in Khagaria by 
more than 30,000 votes. (The Congress(I), 
the CPI(M) and an Independent got a seat 
each.) Laioo Prasad’s detractors view this 
defeat as a foretaste of things to come. 

With Laioo Prasad’s core constituen¬ 
cy of Yadavs and Muslims beginning to 
abandon him and his conviaion in the dis- 

E roportionate assets case seen as a possi- 
ility, his late appears to be scaled. In south 
Bihv, the eleaorate has rejected him in 
successive elections, and in the north, 
which was his stronghold, his support is 
eroding fast. 

H owever, Laioo Prasad, who was 
down and out in the immediate after- 
math of the poll debacle, was quick to 
recover. He told Frontline that the results 
of the October 28 round of elections 
revealed the people’s indignauon against 
the (brtnight-old “communal” dispensa¬ 
tion at the Centre. Re)ecting the argument 
that infighting in the RJD was a major 
issue, he said that he would not prevent 
any RJD member from crossing over to the 
BJPortheJD(U). Hedesaibed the party’s 
setback as temporary and said that the RJ D 
would sack to its declared intent of fight¬ 
ing the communal BJP and its allies. The 
RJD, he said, was preparing constituency- 
wise reports on the dections in order to 
take corrcaivc measures for the Assembly 
round. 

Laioo Prasad is apparently worried 
about the fodder scam case, which is like¬ 
ly to come up for hearing this month in 
the Special Court in Patna following the 
filing of the charge-shed by the Central 
Bureau of Investigation (CBI). The 
charge-sheet against Laioo Prasad in the 
Rs.950-crore case might once again land 
him in jail. MeanwhUe, accoraii^ to 
informed sources, the CBI is going to 
chaiKc Rabri Devi with “akUng” Ldoo 
PtasH in amassing wealth disproportion¬ 
ate » His known sources of income. The 
soqln said that Investigators had “sufli- 





Chief Minister RaM Devi. The flHng of a 
ohaigeeheet afahnt her Iqr the CM la 
likely to strengthen the demand for her 
removal. 

cient evidence” to charge the Chief 
Minister under Section 109 of the Indian 
Penal Code for “aiding and abetting a 
criminal offence”. Rabri Devi has failed to 
prove that she owns the dairy form men¬ 
tioned in Laioo Prasad’s income-tax 
returns as the source of his income. The 
Chief Minister is a co-accused in the case 
in which her husband is the main accused. 

The CBI, the Income Tax 
Department and the Enforcement 
Diimorate (E.D.) have reportedly so far 
been able to unearth, on documentary evi¬ 
dence, property worth about Rs.45 lakhs, 
said to belong to Laioo Prasad Yadav alone. 
And he has not been able to explain to die 
investigating agencies’ satisfacdon how he 
amassed this wealth, which includes mov¬ 
able and immovable properties. 

So for the CBI has chaige-sheeted 
Laioo Prasad in two fodder scam cases 
(RC-20A/1996 and RC-64Ayi996). He 
was arrested following a court order and 
then granted bail. The CBI has also sou^t 
the Governor’s sanedon to charge-sheet 
Laioo Prasad in yet another fodder scam 
case (RC-38Ayi996) along with former 
Bihar Chief Minister Jagannath Mishra 
and several others includii^Dr. S.B. Rana, 
the alleged kii^in of the scam. However, 
the CBI is yet to obtain the Governor’s 
sanedon for ptosecudon in the RC- 
38A/1996 cast; though it approached the 
Governor more dian a month ago. Most 
of the cases, invoMr^ conspiracy, forgery, 


£ cheadngandotherchaiges,havewith$tood 
a judicial scrudny whenever they were chal- 
s lenged in the lower courts, the Patna Hi^ 
^ Court and the Supreme Court. For 
instance, Laioo Prasad and the other 
accused went to the Supreme Court sever¬ 
al times in order to get the fodder scam case 
quashed. But their petitions were rejected. 
The final report of the dispropordonate 
assets case (5A/1998) has been pending 
disposal at the CBI headquarters for two 
months and is likely to be cleared soon. 

The charge-sheet against Rabn Devi is 
likely to strengthen the demand for her 
removal. Laioo Prasad’; detractors within 
the RJD are waiting for that moment. The 
Opposition is coaxing RJD legislators and 
Ministers, who are willing to cross over to 
die JD(U), to start a full-scale rebellion 
against Laioo Prasad. Senior JD(U) leader 
and Union Minister Ram Vilas Paswan 
said that the Opposition would not tty to 
pull down the RJD Government as it 
would fell on its own. 

Laioo Prasad is fighting with his back 
to the wall. The induction of 11 Ministers 
from Bihar (five of Cabinet rank and six 
Ministers of State) in the National 
Democradc Alliance Government clearly 
is an indication of the “attack" that the 
BJP-JD(U) combine has planned against 
the RJD in the Assembly elections. 

Laioo Prasad received another jolt 
when Samajwadi Party (S.P.) chief 
Mulayam Singh Yadav snapped his tics 
with the RJD. Mulayam Singh said that it 
was because of the RJD’s alliance with the 
Congress(I) that it feced a debacle in the 
Lok Sabha polls. He said that the S.P. 
would field its own candidates in many 
seats in foe Assembly elccuons in Bihar. 

Meanwhile, the RJD has decided to 
abandon its alliance with the Congress(I) 
in the State to give itself room to contest 
most of the AsKmbly seats. Aware of its 
dwindling popularity and the mounting 
index or Opposition unity against it 
becauseoftheBJP-JD(U) alliance, the RJD 
wants to contest as numy seats as possible. 
The presence of the Congress(I) in the fray 
is likely to split the vote, pardculariy that 
of the i^>per castes, and RJ D leaders believe 
that they stand to benefit from it. 
Indications are that the RJD will attempt 
to rdnfbrce its alliance widi the Left par¬ 
ties, particularly the Communist Party of 
Incha (CPI), ahead of the Assembly dec- 
tioiu. The l^E^and the CPI(M} had an 
alliance for the Lok Sabha elections, but die 
CPI ooAKsted separately because it was 
unhapw over the seat-sharing arrange¬ 
ment. The rife with the CPI, pat^ leados 
bdieve, hurt the RJD. B 



THE STATES 


A growing toll 

^mtd spurious post-Korgil euphoria, the security forces in 
Jammu and Kashmir face a fresh terrorist offensive. 


PRAVEEN SWAMI 

in Snnagar 

O N the morning of November 3,15 
Corps Commander Lieutenant- 
General Kishan Pal held a press confer¬ 
ence to denounce media reports of an 
imminent escalation of violence in 
Jammu and Kashmir. The Army, he said, 
had reversed early insurgent successes 
after the Kargii War. Journalists, he con¬ 
tinued, had wrongly claimed that several 
Army camps had been stormed by ter- 
I rorists in recent weeks. 

Hours later, eight Army per¬ 
sonnel were shot dead by a 
Lashkar-e-Taiba suicide squad 
inside the Badami Bagh canton¬ 
ment, a mere 10-minute walk from 
Kishan Pal’s office. 

The Lashkar-e-T aiba attack ott 
the military operations headquar¬ 
ters in Kashmir, housed in a max¬ 


imum security zone on the fringes of 
Srinagar, began at 5-45 p.m. At least three 
terrorists came in a hired minibus and 
parked the vehicle a few hundred yards 
from the cantonment’s main entrance. 
One of them shot off a rifle-fired grenade 
which fell on a vacant plot of land. Guards 
responded to the explosion with confused 
and undirected fire, killing one Border 
Security Force jawan who happened to be 
passing by. In the melee, the hit-squad 
scaled the four-foot wall into Badami 
Bagh and hid themselves behind shrubs. 

From the park, the terrorists moved 


forward to the Defence Ministry’s public 
relations office, an unguarded facility. 
Sensing trouble, the 15 G)tps’ Public 
Relations Officer, Major P. 
Purushottam, locked three visiting pho¬ 
tographers in his office toilet and went 
out to see what was happening. His deci¬ 
sion saved the lives of the three photog¬ 
raphers. The officer himself, along widi 
seven members of his staff and a militaty 
intelligence official who happened to be 
in the area, were shot dead. All were 
unarmed. Purushottam, survived by his 
wife and infant daughter, was due to be 
posted out of Srinagar the following 
week. 

Soldiers proceeded to cordon off the 
area, but exchanges of fire went on until 
4-30 a.m. on November 4. The terrorists 
blew up a building used by the 
Cantonment Board, next to the public 
relations office. The firing ended after the 
terrorists were attadked with rock¬ 
ets. At the time of writing, the body 
ofone terrorist- identified by Army 
officials as that of Lashkar-e-Taiba 
operations chief Abu Talha - had 
been recovered; another body was 
believed to be buried under rubble. 
Intelligence officials, however, told 
Frontline that the terrorist’s features 
did not correspond with their infor- 


The storming of the military 
operations headquarters In 
Srinagar Is of more political 
than military signifleance. Such 
actions seem driven by the 
need to carry out hlgl^proflle 
actions to offset military losses. 



A buMhq M«i tw tiw CMtemiMt BoMd that was dMtnyed by terroritts btkmglng to tlw 
l ao h lwo T olba fntkbniw on Ifnembor 3. 
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A sketch detailing the area in Badami Bagh where the terrorists struck. 


mant’s descriptions of Abu Talha. 

The storming of Badami Bagh could 
just be the first scene of Pakistan’s execu¬ 
tive head General Pcrvez Musharrafs 
script for the Kashmir theatre. While 
Musharraf has engaged in skirmishes with 
the jamaat-e-Islami, which accuses him of 
harbouring a Mustafa Kemal Ataturk- 
style secular agenda, here are signs that the 
General is promoting other fundamental¬ 
ist organisations, notably the Lashkar-e- 
Taiba and its parent religious body, the 
Markaz Dawa wal’lrshad. On October 
26, the Pakistani newspaper Nawa-e- 
Waqt reported that the Lashkar was plan¬ 
ning a series of major attacks in the State 
to coincide with its congregation at its 
Muridke on the outskirts of Lahore. 

It is clear that Musharrafs hawkish 
rhetoric on Kashmir is not just polemic. 
Interestingly, the Markaz convention, 
from November 3 to 5, had been banned 
by the Nawaz Sharif regime. The 
Markaz’s chief, revanchist preacher Hafiz 
Mohammad Sayced, was interviewed on 
Muzaffarabad-based Radio Kashmir 
shortly after the coup in Pakistan. The 
broadcast reversed the Sharif regime’s 
efforts to distance itself from the Lashkar- 
e-Taiba, partly under pressure from the 
United States. Hundreds of Lashkar 
activists had been jailed in a post-Kargil 
crackdown on chauvinist orpnisations 
critical of the deposed Prime Minister. 
More than 130 Lashkar members, Indian 
intelligence officials say, have now been 
released. 

In some senses, the storming in itself 
is of more political than military signifi¬ 
cance. Such actions seem driven in part 
by the need to carry out high-profile 


actions to offset military losses. 
According to Director-General of Police 
Gurbachan Jagat, some 1,800 terrorists 
are believed to have made their way into 
the State this summer, taking advantage 
of gaps created by Kargil-period troop 
withdrawals. Between May and 
September alone, 550, or almost a third 
of the terrorists, were shot dead in 
encounters. The Badami Bagh storming 
was preceded by an October 28 attack on 
the Civil Secretariat in Srinagar. Days ear¬ 
lier, the State Police had announced the 
arrest of four terrorists involved in a sim¬ 
ilar attack on September 29. 

Yet it is evident that spurious post- 
Kargil euphoria led military officials in 
the State to ignore signs of trouble and 
instead focus on the good news. In June, 


following troop withdrawals, security 
forces lost 33 personnel in the Kashmir 
region, the highest figures for any month 
since 1996. But the return of soldiers to 
counter-terrorist duties, officials pointed 
out, had led to rapid results. September 
saw 159 terrorists eliminated, the highest 
figures for a single month in three years. 
Between August and October 20, securi¬ 
ty forces eliminated over 347 terrorists, 
again a record figure for a three-month 
period. 

Gross numbers were not the only evi¬ 
dence military officials used to suggest 
that the renewal of the Army’s presence 
in the State had helped undo at least some 
of the Kargil damage. In June, at the 
height of the Kai^il conflict, the ratio of 
terrorists killed for every security force 
jawan lost had 
dipped to the lowest 
level since 1990. In 
the Kashmir region, 
only 1.82 terrorists 
were killed for every 
Indian security force 
personnel who died 
in combat. The fig¬ 
ures were even worse 
in Jammu, with 12 
security force per¬ 
sonnel lost and 14 
terrorists killed, a 
ratio of 1:1.14. By 
September, the ratio 
in Kashmir had gone 
up to 1:4.05, and to 
1:5.83 in Jammu. 

As the storming 
ofBadami Bagh illus¬ 
trates, it ^uld be 


Terrorism in the Kashmir region: An overview 
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facile to suggest that ailrainatic militaiy 
tumarounais imminent. For one, heavy 
insurgent losses could be argued to be the 
consequence of the presence of numbers 
unprecedented in recent years. The loss¬ 
es of terrorist groups are mirrored by sim¬ 
ilar figures for India’s security forces; 67 
security force personnel died in Kashmir 
alone through August and September, 
the highest casualty figure for two months 
since 1997; 204 jawans have died in 
counter-terrorist duties this year in 
Kashmir, a figure already approximately 
a quarter higher than those for all of 1997 
or 1998. And although 379 terrorists had 
been killed in Jammu this year and 580 
in Kashmir, the ratios of the casualty fig¬ 
ures of security force to those of terror¬ 
ists, 1:3.51 and 1:2.84 respectively, are 
the most disturbing in recent years 

H OW does one account for the evi¬ 
dent escalation in the conflict after 
Kargil? For one, the Army appears to have 
been throwing significant resources at 
problem areas in both Kashmir and 
Jammu. In October, almost the entire 6 
Division was used to saturate the Rajwar 
forests in Kupwara in an exercise code- 
named Operation Kaziranga. Kaziranga, 
sources told Frontline, was so large in scie 
that it almost provoked diplomatic panic 
after U.S. espionage satellites detected 
massive movements towards the Line of 
Control (LoC). The operation itself had 
few immediate results, for few terrorists 
were eliminated in its course. But the 
pressilte in Kupwara led terrorists to scat¬ 
ter, and this snapped their communica¬ 
tions. 

Such operations, however, are not the 
first enterprises of their kind in post-1990 
[ammu and Kashmir. If experience is any 
^ide, they arc no substitute for a cogent 
inti-terrorism policy. Official thought 
fias, sadly, been remarkable for its lack of 
darity. An early post-Kargil experiment 
n handing over the Army’s internal secu- 
‘ity operations to Rashtriya Rifles 
Director-General Avtar Singh Gill was 
'apidly terminated for no evident reason 
Frontline, September 10, 1999). With 
he creation of the 14 Corps to guard the 
itretch from Zoji La to the Siachen 
jlacier, Lieutenant-General Kishan Pal 
ook renewed charge of anti-terrorist 
iperations in September; the 15 Corps 
lad earlier said it no longer wished to be 
mgaged in the operations. 

r HE Farooq Abdullah Government 
has for its part ensured chaos in the 
itate Police. Inspector-GeneraTpfPolice 


P.S. Gill, among the architects of the 
successful Special Operations Group 
(SOG) was moved out last month. 
Senior National Conference politicians 
had engineered Gill’s removal (the 
Inspector-General was in charge of 
Kashmir in the run-up to the Lok SabhS 
elections), claiming that the SOG’s rep¬ 
utation for ruthlessness was giving the 
State Government a bad name. Gill,' 
however, retained charge of the SOG 
operations. His abrupt removal has left 
many SOG officers convinced that the 
State Government wishes to have noth¬ 
ing to do with counter-insurgency oper¬ 
ations. 

Most disturbing of all, Abdullah 
seems determined to push ahead with 
controversial plans for autonomy to the 



Mqjor P. Punnhottom, who was klllad 
In the terrorist attack on the Defence 
Ministry's public relations office In 
Srinagar. 

State’s regions, built around sundering it 
internally along communal lines. An offi¬ 
cial committee, led by academic Riyaz 
Punjabi, has been set up to give form to 
the proposals of the Regional Autonomy 
Committee (RAC) (Frontline, October 
22,1999). The RAC’s recommendations 
mirrored proposals put out by several 
U.S-based figures, notably a think-tank 
called the Kashmir Studies Group, argu¬ 
ing for a new partition of Jammu and 
Kashmir along communal lines. Should 
the RAC proposals take effect, an escala¬ 
tion of communal hostilities would be 
almost inevitable in the State. 

S O far there has been litde political 
reaction within' the • State to 
Musharraf s rise to power. Major events 
in Pakistan, notably the murder of 


Ziiffiqar Ali Bhutto and the death of Zia- 
id-Haq, provoked various forms of mass 
protest m the Kashmir Valley. 

Religious leader and former All- 
Parties Hurriyat Conference chief 
Moulvi Umar Farooq restricted himself 
to a carefully-worded statement on the 
virtues of democracy, but stopped short 
of condemning the coup. Most ordinary 
people this correspondent spoke to 
appeared little moved by events across the 
LoC. “When your own house is on fire,” 
said telephone-booth operator G.M. 
Butt, “you tend not to worry about what 
IS happening next door.” 

That sentiment could, however, 
change in the not-too-distant future. For 
one, the arrest of the entire APHC lead¬ 
ership bar Moulvi Farooq has ensured 
that there is no focal points for anti -India 
protests. 

Farooq Abdullah, in a tactically bril¬ 
liant but perhaps strategically flawed 
move, had allowed the APHC to cam¬ 
paign vigorously for an election boycott. 
Low voter turnouts in urban areas aided 
a National Conference victory in the 
elections. With the objective secured, 
the APHC leaders were dispatched en 
masse to prisons outside the State, on 
charges of aiding terrorism. Their release 
from jail in the not-too-distant future, 
however, seems probable, and the real 
political fallout of Musharraf assuming 
power could then begin to become evi¬ 
dent 

As the winter snows blanket the high 
mountains and forests in November, 
violence will, as in past years, decline in 
Its scale and dispersion. That, however, 

IS no reason for complacency. 
Musharraf s need for domestic legitima¬ 
cy and his right-wing ideological beliefs 
are certain to propel a renewed offensive 
in Jammu and I^hmir. The political 
objectives he sought to secure by occu¬ 
pying the Kargil heights this summer 
remain, and could form the centre-piece 
of a fresh campaign next summer. 
Despite the improved state of counter¬ 
terrorist operations since August, large 
concentrations of terrorists, armed with 
heavier weapons than at any point in the 
past, remain on their mountain perches 
overlooking the State. 

Next summer, India’s military victo¬ 
ry in Kargil could well face many ques¬ 
tions. Sadly, with the State’s security 
apparatus in disarray and with a Union 
Government with more pressing matters 
on its mind, few are paying attention 
either to the lessons of Ka^il, or the pos¬ 
sibilities that lie ahead. ■ 
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THE STATES 


Blood and tears in Kannur 


For two decades, political violence has been a way of life in Kerala's Kannur district. 


R KRISHNAKUMAR 

m Kannur 

K annur m nonh Kerala has 
attained notoriety in the past two 
decades as a region of high-intensity polit¬ 
ical violence The district has seen the 
kind of hatred and fear that is associated 
with war-torn societies Once Kannur was 
the homeland of the ‘Chekavars’, martial 
arts heroes who were legends in their own 
lifetime because of their readiness to fight 
and die for local chieftains Today, as 
political parties compete for dominance, 
their cadres pounce on each other 

Many villages and towns in Kannur 
district arc strongholds of the 
Communist Party oflndia (Marxist) 1 he 
RashtriyaSwayamsevak Sangh (RSS) and 
the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) have 
been engaged with the CPl(M) in a vio 
lent battle for supremacy The RSS and 
the BJP hope to emerge as an alternative 
to the Congre$s(I), which also has a strong 
presence here 

The year 1980 saw the largest num¬ 
ber of political killings in the district T he 


victims included 12 persons from the 
RSS-BJP, eight from the CPl(M), two 
from the Congress(I), one from the 
Muslim League and one person belong¬ 
ing to none of these groups (his killing 
took place as a result of mistaken identi¬ 
ty) Since then, a rage of revenge has con¬ 
sumed Kannur Grief for a father or 
brother hacked to death or killed in a 
bomb attack, a son maimed for life, a sis 
ter or mother terrorised and stigmatised 
or houses and shops destroyed has been 
replaced only by more of such grief 
Murder for murder, a limb for a limb, or 
a house for a house 

After a lull, violence escalated in 1997 
and 1998, following the 1996 murder of 
BJP district secretary Pannyannur 
Chandran and two BJP activists at 
Valayam in neighbouring Kozhikode dis¬ 
trict Six persons were killed in retaliato¬ 
ry attacks 

The situation took a turn for the 
worse before the Lok Sabha elections this 
year On August 25, Onam day, CPRM) 
State Committee member P Jayarajan 
was attacked at his home m Kizhakke 
Kathirur near Thalassery by a group of 13 


assailants, allegedly RSS workers It was a 
planned attack, typical of the violence in 
Kannur an explosion lures Jayarajan and 
his wife out of their house, a bomb is 
thrown at him to drive him back, and he 
IS then hacked with daggers He was left 
for dead, but he survIV^ 

Despite the need for restraint during 
the final phase of the election campaign, 
the ruling CPI(M) and the RSS-BJP 
began retaliatory attacks in Kizhakke 
Kathirur, the volatile Panur area and, in 
several other parts of the district After the 
elections, revenge and retribution began 
in right earnest 

According to one estimate, m the last 
20 years, nearly 120 persons, most of 
them activists or supporters of either the 
CPRM) Of the RSS, have been killed in 
political battles in Thalassery taluk alone 
Pattayakkunnu in Pattiyam panchayat, 
one of the most sensitive areas, is an exam¬ 
ple of how an entire society has been 
divided by politics A narrow road at the 
main junction at Pattayakkunnu manned 
by a sizable police picket, divides ‘ them” 
and “us ’ To the right is Konkachy, an 
RSS-BJP pocket and an island surround¬ 
ed by CPRM) bases 



Repeated attempts by the 
RSS to open shakhas else¬ 
where in the area have been 
foiled The effons contin¬ 
ue, nevertheless, making 
neighbours fearful and dis¬ 
trustful of each other 
A day after the expiry of 
the prohibitory orders that 
were imposed in the area 
followmg the September 17 
elections, according to wit¬ 
nesses, RSS-BJP and 
CPRM) groups threw 
bombs at each other and at 


the pohee and at shops 
belonging to their rivals 


The local people are reluc¬ 
tant to speak about the ina- 
dents. If at all they speak, 
they do so in absolute pri¬ 
vacy and on condition of 
anonymity. One of them 
said ^at ^e atmosphere m 
the vtl^ge had become sti- 
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- ^ A building damaged In clashes at Kanhillery. 


fling since workers of the former Socialist 
Party, which opposed the Qimmunists 
and the Congress(I) had joined the RSS 
en masse and set up base at Konkachy. All 
houses in that area belong ro RSS sym¬ 
pathisers. Otherwise, he said, r<hey will 
not live there peacefully for long.” 
Similarly, in the surrounding CPI(M) 
strongholds, rival political leanings are 
not “tolerated". Gatherings of people not 
connected to the party are “discouraged, 
one way or another”. A young man said 
that even a club they had formed for 
everyone, irrespective of political affilia¬ 
tion, had been bombed. “If you talk to a 
person who sympathises with another 
party, then you are viewed with suspi¬ 
cion,” he said. 

According to a shopkeeper, many 
men in Konkachy have long since gone 
into hiding. Another resident said: 
“Earlier they used to come for dinner 
under the cover of darkness. Now they are 
afraid. Women live in terror. They are 
threatened frequently.” 

A local BjP leader told Frontline that 
he had stopped playing an active role in 
party activities. He said: “A group of 
young men from outside have taken 
charge. They disregard saner elements in 
the party and are ohen at the forefront to 
seek revenge. It is only a handful that cre¬ 
ate all the trouble. The CPI{M) machin¬ 
ery in the area is also similarly fine-tuned 
to attack or seek revenge. The police stand 
as mutt spectators and are oten helpless 
before armed gangs.” * 


The police and CPI(M) activists and 
sympathisers fear to tread anywhere near 
Ayithara on the outskirts of 
Koothuparamba municipality. This is an 
“RSS fortress”, where the RSS office 
building, named after the organisation’s 
founder K.B. Hedgewar, is strategically 
located on a wooded hill, which enables 
access to several panchayats. On October 
12, a 150-strong mob surrounded 
Hedgewar Mandiram and hurled bombs, 
injuring two RSS workers. While one per¬ 
son suffered serious burns and his right 
arm was nearly severed, another was 
scabbed. The RSS local saha karyavah, 
who was rushing out of a shakha meeting, 
was killed on the spot. A bomb exploded 
after hitting his nixk. 

The front door of the building has a 
gaping hole from an explosion. The white¬ 
washed walls of an anganwadi nearby bear 
stains ofblood that was splanered on them. 
According to the police, an RSS activist was 
chased into the premises and hacked to 
death. Two houses, of CPl(M) sympa¬ 
thisers, were pulled down and gutted. 

Koothuparamba area secretary of the 
CPI(M), M.O. Padmanabhan, told 
Frontline that houses near the shakha 
premises belonged to RSS sympathisers, 
barring a few. ^Young men in these few 
houses have gone into hiding, women and 
the aged have been terrorised. RSS men 
start their daily drill from 5 a.m. in an 
adjoining school compound and then sit 
ri^t in front of the toilet of a house near¬ 
by until sdmost noon. The women in the 


house have been undergoing this psycho¬ 
logical torture for months.” The attack on 
Hedgewar Mandiram is said to be in retal¬ 
iation for this. 

Three houses ofGPI(M) activists near 
Hedgewar Mandiram were soon pulled 
down and sec afire. C. Kunjikkannan, an 
ex-serviceman whose house was damaged, 
said that he and his daughters were alone 
in the house when the attack came at 
night. “Terrified, we climbed upstairs but 
soon realised that they had set fire to the 
house. So we tried ro run out. I could run 
only halfway to the police picket. We had 
a providential escape. The house, which 
was only partially damaged then, was gut¬ 
ted completely by the next day,” he said. 

His daughter said thar rhe attackers 
had been armed with iron rods and dag¬ 
gers. Some people were hit on the he^ 
but escaped death. A young woman said 
that her certificates right from secondary 
school to the post-graduate level, were 
burnt. “The assailants were all known to 
us for years and I kept asking them why 
they were doing this. They said I had bet¬ 
ter run for my life.” 

The happenings at Ayithara may be a 
“minor incident” by Kannur’s standards, 
but it is typical of the situation in the dis¬ 
trict, where politics is worse than extreme 
communalism and jxiiitical beliefs 
acquire the nature of superstitions. 
Unknown to the outside world, villages 
and small towns, especially in Thalassery 
taluk, are therefore breaking down under 
the wei^t of hatred, distrust and fear. An 
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impression has gained ground that 
the leaders of political parties are 
sidelined as personal rivalries become 
politicised and cadres take it upon 
themselves to settle scores. Moderate 
voices are brushed aside 

In the two-decade history of the 
violence, there has been no report of 
people having left political parties 
because their cadres indulged in 
large-scale violence. On the other 
hand, there are several instances of a 
party losing support or its pro¬ 
grammes facing indifference when¬ 
ever It decided not to counter 
violence with violence. It is a prob¬ 
lem the Congress(I) has experienced 
in the district often, especially in 
areas where the CPI(M)-RSS rivalry 
is predominant. (Recently the party 
decided to resort to violence to gain 
political mileage, but the expetiment 
was short-lived and its leaders soon 
found themselves embroiled in a 
series of criminal cases.) 

State general secretary of the 
Kerala G}ngress (Mani), P.T. Jose, said: 
"So long as one side is able to find more 
supporters by reacting through violence 
and another tries to annihilate all those 
who threaten its base, political parties, 
irrespective of their public statements, 
have a vested interest in continuing this 
violence. Peace efforts are welcome but 
can at best bring only temporary relief. 
The wounds of the past continue to fes¬ 
ter. It is a vicious circle from which par¬ 
ties may find it difficult to break away.” 

The RSS, which has perfected the an 
of guerilla warfare in the CPI(M) strong¬ 
holds, has claimed that it practised 
“restraint”, especially when it suffered 
serious “setbacks” (for example, after an 
entire set of its leaders have been annihi¬ 
lated) and needed time to recoup. The 
organisation showed “restraint” for more 
than a year after the murder of 
Pannyannur Chandran and two other 
BJP workers at Valayam in 1996. 

Its failure to retaliate led to an erosion 



At AyKhara, tha deatroyed home of 
a CPI(M) worker. 

d: communal riots in Thalassery in 1972 
re when the RSS attacked people of the 
ce minorities and CPI(M) cadres came to the 
se latter’s rescue. He said that the RSS-BJP’s 

:s, grouse against the CPI(M) was political 
3. in a way because they wanted to expand 
lis their influence in a communal way. In 
at most areas, the CPI(M) stood between 
:f. them and their objectives, he said, 
s- The State secretary of the Democratic 

r- Youth federation of India (DYFI), M.V. 

Jayarajan, said that it was not in the 
rt CPI(M)’s interest to engage its cadres in 
j- violence when it had got more than 52 
d per cent of the votes in any election in the 

d area. “There is no reason why we should 
n tty to use violence against the BJP-RSS, 
i- which has only small pockets of influence, 
le But they indulge in armed training under 
re the leadership of outsiders who are sent 
jf here with the agenda of weakening the 
;r CPI(M) politically and pursuing the larg¬ 
er aim or attacking the minorities." 
n District secretary of the BJP, P.P. 


ing, and biased in favour of the 
CPI(M). So for the violence had been 
directed against rival party workers. 
According to CPI(M) leaders, sever¬ 
al police officers have recendy 
received letters (allegedly in the name 
of the Bajrang Dal) threatening them 
with dire consequences if they took 
action against RSS-BJP activists and 
supporters. 

As in the past, several indepen¬ 
dent peace initiatives have been 
launched aftet the recent round of 
killings. The latest came on October 
27 under the leadership of former 
Supreme Court Judge V.R. Krishna 
Iyer. He told Fronmne. “Both sides 
claim that their desire is peace. But 
their actions ate quite to the contrary. 
A day after the peace initiative was 
launched, a man was attacked and 
another was beaten up with iron rods 
in retaliation.” But he still expresses 
the hope that the peace efforts will 
show results. Krishna Iyer has 
obtained an assurance from the polit¬ 
ical panics that they will refrain from 
reacting to* incidents violently and will 
wait for two months to give the police and 
the peace initiators a chance. District 
leaders of the CPI(M) and the RSS-BJP 
have agreed not to make the first move to 
violate the agreements reached at the 
peace talks. 

T.K. Balan, who represented the 
CPI(M) at the peace talks in Thalassery, 
said: “One of the first requirements of 
lasting peace in Kannur is tor the RSS to 
stop its armed training.” C. 
Chandrasekharan, the RSS regional sec¬ 
retary for Kannur and Kasaragod said: 
“The CPI(M) should realise that peace 
does not mean submission or surrender.” 

Former Muslim League MLA from 
Peringalam, K.M. Soopy, who represent¬ 
ed his party at a peace initiative, said: 
“Often the top leadership of both parties, 
even those at the district level, come to 
know of an incident only after it has 
occurred. They have no role in its plan- 


in its support to such an extent that the 
BJP was unable to get a respectable crowd 
for its public meetings in the area. 

It is this perception of possible loss of 
support that perpetuates the political vio¬ 
lence in Kannur. Shocking as it may seem, 
there are indications that despite the per¬ 
sistent threat to civil society and peace, 
the tit-for-tat responses have gained 
admirers for the parties involved. 

* (Xording to the CPl(M) MLA from 
I ode, T.K. Balan, the RSS’ antipa- 
'the CPI(M) started during the 


Karunakaran, said: “Did we not restrain 
ourselves for nearly one and a half years, 
following the death of Pannyannur 
Chandran and the peace agreement 
reached at a conference convened, by the 
Chief Minister? But the CPI (M) used that 
opportunity to crush us by not allowing 
us to pursue political activities. We are 
forced to reaa.” 

A new dimension has been added this 
year with a spate of bomb attacks and 
threats against the police, who, the BJP- 
RSS and the Congress(I) have been aHeg- 


ning or execution. After the event the 
leaders are forced to support the action of 
the cadres, irrespeaive of whether they 
approve of it or not. Significantly, in areas 
such as Pattayakkunnu, I^nkachy, 
Thrippangottur or Kunnothuparambu, 
worlurs of the former Socialist Party, who 
had an old rivalry with the Conununists, 
have join«l th^TRSS-BJP en masse” 
i&ishna Iyer said: “Wars begin in the 
minds of men. People shouldchange their 
attitudes if there is to be lasdng peace in 
Kannur.” ■ 
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■ ELECTION ANALYSIS 


. Issues and the verdict 

An analysis of the beliefs, opinions and perceptions of the electorate that shaped the verdict of Elections '99. 


YOGENDRA YAOAV 
wHh OLIVER HEATH 
and ANINDYA SAHA 


The third instalment of a series of analytical articles 
based on a post-election survey coAducted by the Centre 
for the Study of Developing Socletim (CSDS), Delhi, and 
co-sponsored by Fhtntllne. The earlier instalments were 
published in the preceding issues. The series will 
continue into the next Issue. 


Knrgil: genorni support tor the 
goverriment s action 





I N the previous parts of the State-wise analyses of the vcrdia 
in the 1999 Lok Sabha elections, investigators of the Centre 
for the Study of Developing Societies (CSDS) looked at the 
mechanics of the verdict in terms of the relationship of votes to 
seats and voting behaviour to the voter’s social background. But 
that does not complete an interpretation of the results, for vot¬ 
ing is a conscious act. The results did not merely reflect the social 
background of voters and the mechanics of the vote-scat rela¬ 
tionship. They constituted a verdict on the 4ominant political 
issues and disputes. But this aspect of the verdict is not self-evi¬ 
dent. The election results tell us precisely who won and how 
many votes and seats were won, but they do not tell us which 
ideas won and why. We need to draw upon our survey to uncov¬ 
er the meanings embedded in the electoral verdict. 

Here, we report some findings regarding the beliefs and 
opinions of the electorate. 

A logical place to begin with is the area of foreign policy, 
particularly salient in this round of elections owing to, first, the 
Kargil War, and secondly, the Pokhran nuclear tests. At the end 
of November 1998, the Congress(l) swept the Assembly elec¬ 
tions in two States and Delhi and until a few months after that 
opinion polls predicted a victory for the Congress(I) if a gener¬ 
al election were to be held. But what happened? Did Kargil play 
a role similar to the one the Falklands war played in the British 
elections in 1983 (that war is widely assumed to have handed 
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for the Congress(l) and its allies. This 
contrasts sharply with the division of 
vote for the parties among citizens who 
said that either it did not affect their 
vote or they had not heard about Kargil 
- 36 per cent for the BJP and its allies 
and 39 per cent for the Congressfl) and 
its allies. 

The Kargil factor displayed both 
positive and negative consequences for 
the BJP: it elicited a protest vote from 
some people and a vote of endorsement 
from others. Of the respondents who 
were unhappy with the government’s 
action and said that it aifeaed their 
vote, there was a stronger tendency 
towards the Congrcss(I), both in terms 


V.ajpayee's popiilarily cuts across party allegiances 
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victory on a platter to Margaret Thatcher’s Conservative Party) ? 
To gauge the actual effect of Kargil m determining the outcome 
of the Sections may be beyond us. What we can do is to make 
a tentative estimate using data from the post-election survey 
conducted by the CSDS. 

The first thing to note is that only 65 per cent of our sam¬ 
ple said that they had heard of the war. Although this section 
represents a significant proportion of the electorate, it shows 
that the skirmish did not penetrate public consciousness as 
deeply as is assumed. 

Overall, 42 per cent of the respondents said that they were 
satisfied with the government’s action in Kargil, whereas 13 per 
cent said that they were not. Unsurprisingly, the majority of 
those who were satisfied voted for the Bharatiya Janata Party 
and its allies, at 35 per cent, and the majority of th(»e who were 
dissatisfied voted for the Congress(I) and its allies, at 54 per cent. 
But this by itself does not indicate whether the conflict played 
a role in determining which party the voters fiivoured. It could 
merely be re-desaibing party loyaltiei, as the causal ditccdon 
between the two is unsp^ified. To find this out we asked our 
resM ilKnts whether the events in Kargil had had an eflea on 
tjheil '«ing decision. A significant proportion, 15 per cent, 
resA ^ that they had. 

lik 15 per cent who said that Kargil influenced dheir 
vot^ r cent voted for the BJP-led alliance and 23 per cent 


of the proportion of the vote that it 
retained from 1998 and in terms of vot¬ 
ers who shifted to it from the BJP. On 
the other hand, out of the respondents 
who were satisfied with the govern¬ 
ment’s action and who said that Kargil 
had influenced their vote, there was a 
strong swing towards the BJP. The 
party retained 86 per cent of its vote; 
27 per cent of the Congress(I) voters of 
1998 shifted to it. However, since on 
balance there were more people who 
were satisfied than dissatisfied with the government’s action on 
Kargil, the BJP made a net gain out of the conflict. 

On the second foreign policy issue, the Pokhran tests, the 
findings reveal that despite the massive media coverage, the 
majority of Indians have not heard about them. Of those who 
have, there is general approval of the government’s policy. There 
is also a high degree of approval for increased spending on the 
Army, even if that means hardships for the public. There is clear¬ 
ly a shadow of Kargil here. But, interestingly enough, these opin¬ 
ions do not translate into support for an a^essive foreign policy 
ms-a-vu Pakisun; the idea that India must make greater efforts 
for friendly relations with Pakistan is supported by 42 per cent 
of the respondents. This represents a mere three percentage 
point drop since 1996, which, in the light of the occurrence of 
the Kargil War in the intervening period, is a remarkable sta¬ 
tistic. 

The question as to whether war is the only solution to the 
Indo-Pakistan dispute is answered in the native by 39 per cent 
of the respondents and in the affirmative by 25 per cent. Overall 
it would appear that the dectorate vmnts the nation’s honour 
and its boundaries to be protected but is not prepared to endorse 
aggressive militarism vis-a-vis India’s neighbours. 

The experience of having had a succession of coalition mv- 
emments over the last lew years seems to have diminidiea the 
electorate’s antagonism tovinuds coditions. Thete is now wider 










































acceptance of coalitions, with an increase in the number of those 
who say that there is nothing wrong with them and a decrease 
in the number of those who think that they should not occur 
under any circumstances. This is good news for th6 BJP-led 
I alliance and bad news for the Congress(I). Congress(I) voters 
Ubie the most opposed to coalitions; 29 per cent of them said that 
there should be no coalitions under any circumstances. About 
30 to 32 per cent of voters of parties with a history of coalition 
culture, such as the Left parties and the BJP, favoured coalitions. 
Somewhat surprisingly, more BJP voters said that there should 
be no coalitions. Those who were the most undecided on coali¬ 
tions were Congress(I) and BSP voters, 42 and 46 per cent 
respectively. 

There has been a change in the identification of the voter 
with the region as distinct from the nation. The majority of the 
respondents, at 50 per cent, arc prepared to go along with the 
suggestion that one should be loyal to one’s own region first and 
then to the nation. They include 56 per cent of those who have 
voted for the BJP’s allies and 48 per cent of thoSe who voted for 
the BJP itself. This orientation docs not quite square up with 
the BJP’s ideology of nationalism but, interestin^y enough, is 
fully compatible with its strategy of building alliances with 
regional parties. The voter’s enhanced identification with his or 
her own region should not be taken as a sign of exclusivism or 
separatism: it rather appears to be a rea- 


partisan difference on this is as follows: 84 per cent of Congrcss(I) 
and 85 per cent of Left voters think the prices have gone up, but 
the corresponding figure for BJP voters is 67 per cent. 

The government was also not seen to have a strong rating on 
the issue of corruption, with only 39 per cent of the electorate 
saying corruption had declined, j^ain, it was BJP voters who 
were more inclined to give a generous rating to the government’s 
performance, with 43 per cent of them saying that the level of 
corruption had come down. The figure for Congress(I) voters 
was 22 per cent and that for the Left voters was 26 per cent. 

Did Hindu-Muslim relations improve under the Vajpayee- 
led government? Overall, 37 per cent of the electorate thought 
so. This figure was significantly higher, at 45 per cent, among 
BJP voters than it was among Congress(l) and Left voters, the 
figures for whom were 33 per cent and 31 per cent respective¬ 
ly. Another issue related to the treatment of minorities came up 
in response to the survey question on whether Christians had 
been treated unjustly by the previous government. While the 
majority held no opinion, marginally more people, at 23 per 
cent, folt that such injustice had occurred, compared to 20 per 
cent who felt that it had not. Among BjP voters, only 18 per 
cent agreed that there had been such injustice. Among the 
Congress(I) voters the figure was higher, at 26 per cent. A sharp¬ 
er reaction to this issue was manifested in the response of Left 


sonable response to a rcgionalised party sys¬ 
tem where the effective locus or political 
choice has shifted to the State level. 


Perceptions of the world 


In addi tion, voters are more interested every other country ranged between 60 

in their State governments than jn the and 70 per cent. 

Central Government. Between 1996 and QINCE this round ofLokSabha elec- Unsurprisingly again, Pakistan was 

1999, while the percentage of interest in Otions saw foreign policy become identified as an enemy by the majority 

both the State and the Central government something of an issue, the C^OS sur- of the respondents. Generally Indians 

increased, the relative proportion between vey tried to find out the attitudes of do not seem to perceive a serious threat 

the two did not. ordinary people about some countries from any country other than Pakistan. 

A look at the popular level of satisfac- that matter to’ India. Each rei^ndent China was identified as an enemy by 

tion with the BjP-led government, as the wasaskedvdietherheorshewasfamil- 13 per cent of the respondents, but 

table indicates, shows a solid but by no iar widi the names of those countries, then some 22 per cent thought of it as 

means overwhelming pattern. However, The respondents who answered ‘yes’ a friend. The rating of the United 

opinions on this are sharply divided along were foen asked to state whether in States is not partiouarly better than 

partisan lines. Of the Congress(I) voters, dieir opinion that particular country that of China, 

38 per cent are not at all satisfied; the cor- was lo&’s foiend, enemy, or neither. Russia still emerges as the country 

responding figures for Left and BSP voters Unsurprisingly, in ihc wake of the considered most friendly to India. Ute 

are 45 per cent and 36 per cent respective- Kaqgil Wgr, Pakilstan emerged as the memory of Indo-Sovict friendship per- 

ly. In sharp contrast, the figure for BJP vot- country tM lamest number of respon- haps still Works for Boris Yeltsin’s 

ers is just 7 per cent. dents w heard about. On this count, Russia. ■ 

A comparison with the ratings of the 
Congress(I) and United Front govern¬ 
ments at the end of their regimes shows the 
BJP-led government in better light. When 
the voters were directly asked to compare 
the previous three governments and say 
which one of them was the best, the BJP- 
led government emerged the clear winner. 

That raises a question: what exaedy did the 
people like about the BJP-ied government? 

This calls for a closer look at various 


voters felt that the prices had gon^ up. The 


spheres of the government’s performance as 
k'erceived by me electorate. People do not 
seem to have a very positive opinion of the 
government on its record in controlling 
inflation. Overall, nearly 80 per cent of the 



Participatory upsui^e of the oppressed 


CSDS Teom 

\Y/ITH the countiy having wit- 
W nessed hve general elections in 10 
years, it is not surprising that one hean 
about "voter fatigue”. The media have 
often earned reports about an electorate 
that is disenchiuited, disinterested and 
simply apathetic. However, the voter 
turnout figures for the Septelnbe^ 
October el^ons do not quite support 
such a leading. Despite there having 
been four mid-term Sections, die over¬ 
all voter turnout in this decade has been 
no difierent from that in earlier tkeades. 
In foct, an analysis of the £ki 5 about peo¬ 
ple who vote and those who do not has 
shown a partidptitoiy upsuige of the 
lower orders in this det^. The sections 
of society that were previously been kept 
outside ptditical power - backward class¬ 
es, Dalits, women, tribal people-arepar- 
tidpadng much more in the dectoral 
process. Although the urban, educated 
elite is experiendng depolitidsadon, the 
upturn of the lower orders has kept the 
ovetau voting levds fairly hi^. 

Since the turnout patterns have been 
diseussed in dwfimpart ofthissenes ("The 
Turnout Factor”, BnmAnt, November 5), 
here the focus is on atptudes and behav¬ 
iour otlrer Aan voting. ^x>ut onc-tfairdof 
the leqMMxkntS'mok some or a great deal 
of interest in the campaign m this round 
of elections, which is not very difierent 
fiom the lewi t^vottt interest in the 1971 
or 1996 elections. ItisamaturdFconcem 
that two-thirds of the electors took no 
interesttfaUiatheelecrionstyetitmaynot 
be collect tosay that this indifibence is a 
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Most Indians think 
that their vote makes 
a difference 
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new phenomenon. In any case, it does not 
impty that the ordinaiy dozen does not 
value his or her vote. The proportion ofdt- 
izens who feel that their votes make a dif- 
- ferenioe m the way m wUch the countiy is 
amrosofeonjr^S peuxnt in 1971 to 59 
per cent in 19% and further up to 63 per 
cent in 1999. 

A look at the various partidpatoiy 
activities confirms this picture. Hie pro¬ 
portion ofvoters who attendedat least one 
election meeting was higher in 1999 thdi 
in 1996, thoum it is a iitde lower than 
the Bguit for the previous elections. The 


percentage of respondents who were vis¬ 
ited by a canvass^ also increased in the 
1999 elections as compared to the previ¬ 
ous two elections, perhaps because the 
campaigi period this time was much 
longer, ^e number of those who actual¬ 
ly* took part in the election campaign on 
behalf of a candichite was much hi^er 
than ever before. 

Notwithstanding widespread disen¬ 
chantment with political parties, the per¬ 
centage ofvoters who feel close toapolitical 
party remains as high as in 1971, and has 
acnblly redsteied an increase since 1996. 
It seems that the prtdifetation of smaller 
parries, which often have qiedfic social' 
groups as their support bases, has tended 
to draw greater numbers into devdopit^ 
enduring partisan identificadons. 

It must, however, be pointed out 
that in comparative terms the level of 
party Identification in contemporary 
Indk is much lower than in Western 
democracies. Each election witnesses a 
very high level ofexchangeofvotes across 
party lines, leaving a relatively small pro- 
irdon of‘loyd voters’. Not much has 
imed in the 1990s in this respect, 
nnaliy, if one looks at par^ mem¬ 
bership, the most advanced form of 
politicd identification, the survey 
reveals a consistent increase in reported 
membership. The proportion or those 
who report to being a member of a polit¬ 
ical party in 1999 is more than double 
that recorded in 1971. This compares 
fovourably with Western democracies. 
While the public, no doubt, has reser¬ 
vations about politicians and political 
parries, the Indian passion for politics is 
^ firom dead. F 


voters, of whom 41 per cent agreed with the suggestion BSP 
voters, by contrast, were relatively indifferent, with only 11 per 
cent of them agreeing. 

Response by religion yielded an even sharper reaction to this 
question. As many as 68 per cent of the Christians among the 
respondents felt that injustices had been committed against 
them. This figure was substantially higher than that for both 
Hindus and Muslims, most of whom responded with ‘Don’t 
know’. Twenty per cent for Hindus and 30 per cent for Muslims 
who expressed an opinion tended to agree that such injustices 
against Chnstians had occurred. 

The percentage of people who express an opinion on who 
should be the next Prime Minister Im substantially increased 

t tl:|e course of the last fhree elecrions, with the number of. 
’tj knows’ dropping from 47 per cent in 1996 to 16 per 
^1999. This indicates that in 1999 party leaders were 
Wrmly rxxJted in the public consciousness than they had 


been in 1996 and 1998. 

A.B. Vajpayee had more cross-party appeal than Sonia 
Gandhi and was named the preferred choice for Prime Minister 
by 10 per cent of the voters of the Qingressfl) and its allies, 
compared to just 3 per cent of the voters of the BJP and its allies 
who named Sonia Gandhi. 

Sonia Gandhi’s foreign origin was responsible for much 
mud-slinging and the formation of a new political party. The 
proportion of the electorate who deemed her unsuiuble to 
become Prime Minister because of her foreign origin was 15 per 
cent. In the i^t of the media attention surrounding this issue, 
it is perhaps surprising that the numt)cr is not very high. On the 
whole, the majority of those who fat that Sonia Gandhi was 
unstutable for pfime ministership cited pragmatic political rea¬ 
sons, such as inexperience or poor communication skills. But 
the significant fea remains that as much as 33per (rent of the 
electorate would Aot consider her for the job. if 









■ INVESTIGATION 


The case of Eric Soundranayagam 

Was a Jaffna youth involved in the killing of Dr. Neelan Tiruchelvam captured in Chennai by the 
police and taken to Sri Lanka? 


D.B.S. JEYARAJ 

T here U much anxiety-ridden spec¬ 
ulation among Sri Lankan Tamils in 
Sri Lanka and abroad over allegations 
that a Sri Lankan Tamil youth was arrest¬ 
ed in Chennai and then deported 
through “extra-legal” means to Colombo 
in mid-October. Controversy rages 
around the fate of 27-year-old Eric Soun- 
dranayagam, a native of Chunnakam in 
Jaifna, who is, according to police 
sources, being interrogated intensively by 
investigators in Colombo about his 
alleged role in masterminding the assas¬ 
sination of former Tamil United 
Liberation Front (TULF) parliamentari¬ 
an Dr. Neelan Tiruchelvam. The cir¬ 
cumstances under which Soundra- 
nayagam, described as a Liberation Tigers 
of Tamil Eelam (LTTE) operative, came 
to be placed under Sri Lankan official cus¬ 
tody are shrouded in mystery. Allegations 
have been made in the Sri Lankan media 
in this matter that improper procedure 
was adopted by Indian and Sri Lankan 
officials. On the other hand, there have 
also been reports in the newspapers that 
he was arrested after he arrived in Sri 
Lanka from India. The controversy took 
a new turn with media reports claiming 
that Soundranayagam was also suspected 
of having been in India to plot the assas¬ 
sination of Congress(I) president and 
Leader of the Opposition in the Lok 
Sabha, Sonia Gandhi. 

The assassination of Dr. Tiruchel¬ 
vam on July 29 this year initially left Sri 
Lankan investigators groping in the dark. 
While the suicide bomb method and 
advance intelligence reports clearly 
pointed to the LTTE’s role in the crime, 
sleuths (bund themselves unable to detect 
persons actually involved in the planning 
and execution of the investigation. This 
pronounced delay impelled President 
Chandrika Kumararunga to call for a sta¬ 
tus report on the investigation and order 
speedy action. Thereafter reports 
appeared in the Sri Lankaa media quot¬ 
ing police sources that some Ll'i E sus- 
pects had been arrested ant^an LTTE 


safehouse in Colombo detected. 

Subsequent news reports said that the 
man who had monitored Dr. Tiruchel- 
vam’s movements and drawn up the blue¬ 
print for the assassination was Soundra¬ 
nayagam. It was said that after planning 
the murder, Soundranayagam had gone 
to Chennai. According to these reports, 
he is an old student of Union College in 
Tellippalai, Jaffna. Another LITE oper¬ 
ative, Kathiravan, was also an old student 
of Union College. Chief of the LTTE’s 
intelligence wing, Pottu Amman (charge- 
sheeted in the Rajiv Gandhi assassination 
case), communicated through Kathiravan 
with Soundranayagam. The latter was 
working at a private telecommunications 
centre in the predominantly Tamil neigh¬ 
bourhood of Wellawatte, and at the same 
time studying in the Colombo Technical 
College. 

All these laas had been gleaned from 
Kathiravan and Kamalan, an associate of 
Soundranayagam at the communications 
centre, both of whom were in police cus¬ 
tody. Reports also said that 
Soundranayagam had left for India in the 
first week of July. He had, however, tele¬ 
phoned Kamalan from India after Dr. 
Tiruchelvam’s death and allegedly boa- 1 - 


Ik. NmIm TiruGlwWam. 


ed that he had masterminded the killing. 
Once the Colombo media staned pub¬ 
lishing details about Soundranayagam’s 
alleged role in the killing and also stated 
that he was in India, the expectation was 
that his capture would be virtually impos¬ 
sible. In fact, there was even suspicion 
that the police, who were under pressure 
from President Kumaratunga to produce 
results on the investigation, “planted” 
this story as a red herring. 

The next twist came when Kumar 
Ponnambalam, a Tamil lawyer who is also 
the general secretary of the All Ceylon 
Tamil Congress, sent a letter by fax to 
President Kumaratunga and also released 
It to the press. Ponnambalam has in recent 
times acquired an image of being an ardent 
sympathiser and unaccredited spokesper¬ 
son of the LTTE. Ponnambalam drew 
attention to an alleged incident concern¬ 
ing .Soundranayagam - that he had been 
informed of certain incidents by 
Soundranayagam’s maternal uncle in 
Denmark. Thereafter Ponnambalam had 
made his own investigations, in the course 
of which he contact^ “friends” in India. 
HIS faxed letter to Kumaratunga was based 
on information that was thus gathered. 

Ponnambalam said that Soundra¬ 
nayagam had gone to India in the first 
week of July to attend his sister’s wed¬ 
ding, after obtaining a visa from the 
Indian High Commission. He stayed in 
Chennai for a while after the wedding. 
On October 8, Soundranayagam went to 
Tiruvanmiyur, m Chennai, to meet Fr. 
Samuel Gerrard, who had .solemnised his 
sister’s wedding. Ponnambalam alleged 
that Soundranaya^m was taken into cus¬ 
tody at Tiruvanmiyur by Indian police 
officials. Subsequent inquiries by rela¬ 
tives revealed that he had been handed 
over to officials of the Sri Lankan 
National Intelligence Bureau, on 
October 16, according to him. 

Ponnambalam also alleged that pas¬ 
sengers on the Sri Lankan Airlines Flight 
No. 132 from Tiruchi in Tamil Nadu to 
Colombo on October 16 had seen a 
young, lean Tamil in his twenties seated 
with three afmed Indian police officials 
at the airport departure lounge. Later the 
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The scene of Neelan TInichelvain’s assassination on July 29,1999. 


same person was seen seated with Sri 
Lankan security ofTicials in the rear of the 
plane. The curiosity of the passengers was 
funher aroused when it was noticed chat 
the Tamil youth had not passed through 
immigration. An ambulance was also 
seen on the runway when the plane land¬ 
ed in G>lombo, Ponnambalam said. 

On the basis of this information, 
Ponnambalam wanted President 
Kumaratunga to make clear whether it 
was Soundranayagam who was seen on 
the Sri Lankan Airlines flight. 
Ponnambalam also wanted Kumaratunga 
to state whether Soundranayagam or 
somebody else was being extradit^ to Sri 
Lanka and if so, whether proper legal pro¬ 
cedure was being follow^. 

The media publicity surrounding this 
alleged episode has troubled sections of the 
Sri Lan^ Tamil community to some 
extent. It was quite galling to those of 
LTTE persuasion. If the incident was true, 
it was in their perception a great “let¬ 
down" by India. These feelings wete exac¬ 
erbated by their reactions to the Lok Sabha 
elections in India. The return to power of 
the Bharatiya Janata Party was hailed, as 
the party is considered to be somewhat 
sympathetic to the predominandy 
“Hindu” Sri Lankan Tamib. Further¬ 
more, the BJP’s allies such as the Shiv Sena, 
the Marumalarchi Oravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam, the Pattali Makkal Katchi and 
the£'Mau Party, which b now a pan of 
tbejny Dal (United), were looked upon 
a# *» rtE-friendly”. TTius there was jubi- 
btic wpro-LTTE Sri Lankan Tamil cir¬ 


cles that the new Indian dispensation 
would be favourable to the LTTE. 

Naturally, hardline Sinhala senti¬ 
ment feared a pro-LTTE tilt in India’s 
stand. Although the Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam (DMK) had been distancing 
itself in recent times from the militant Sri 
Lankan Tamil groups’ cause, the party 
too was looked at with suspicion by 
Sinhala hardliners. All this led to the Sri 
Lankan Government seeking and obtain¬ 
ing an assurance from India that there was 
no change in its Sri Lanka policy. 

Therefore, the controversy regarding 
the alleged role of Indian officials in the 
Soundranayagam affair was very unwel¬ 
come from the pro-LTTE Sri Lankan 
Tamil point of view. Did India really 
arrest and deport an LTTE suspect with¬ 
out following the usual procedures? If 
true, it was a bitter pill for the LTTE’S 
sympathisers to swallow. All the media 
hype about an LTTE-friendly govern¬ 
ment in New Delhi was negated. To what 
extent were the Union Government and 
the Government of Tamil Nadu involved 
in the exercise? The Sri Lankan Tamil 
media, particularly the overseas joumab 
that are either controlled or influenced by 
the LTTE, were indignant. 

There were three broad types of reac¬ 
tion. The first was to absolve the Central 
and Tamil Nadu governments of the 
“blame”. It was alleged that Indian espi¬ 
onage agencies were the villains of the 
piece. A variant was to blame the Q 
Branch of the Tamil Nadu police. It was 
also insinuated that Indian policemen 


had been bribed by Colombo 
and that the whole affrur was 
done clandestinely, without 
official sanction. Some names 
were mentioned. 

The second type of reaction 
was to state that the whole inci¬ 
dent had been managed by the 
law-enforcement ^ncies of 
both countries on an ofHcial-to- 
official level. Neither the 
Central nor the Tamil Nadu 
government was aware of thb. 
Had the government been 
aware, it would not have 
allowed the development to 
occur considering the political 
reftercussions that could follow. 
Now that the matter had 
become public, there would be 
remedial action. The officials 
responsible would be penalbed. 

1 1 was expected that the LTTE’s 
“friends” in the government 
would raise hell over the issue. 

The third type of reaction was that 
the whole incident was managed at a gov- 
ernment-to-government level. It was 
alleged that procedures had been initiat¬ 
ed through the diplomatic missions. 
Cabinet Ministers and the State 
Government were in the know. Although 
officially sanctioned, it was kept low-key 
to avoid embarrassment to Tamil Nadu 
Chief Minister M. Karunanidhi. It was 
recalled that in the 1970s the DMK chief 
was accused of deporting the well-known 
militant Selvarajah Yogachandran alias 
“Kuttimani” to Sri Lanka while he was 
Chief Minister. It was then argued on 
Karunanidhi’s behalf that he was igno¬ 
rant of Kuttimani’s actual role. So in 
order to avoid similar charges, the 
Soundranay^m incident was being 
kept under wraps, it was statol. 

Whatever the reasons attributed by 
the pro-LTTE media for the manner in 
which the alleged exercise was conduct¬ 
ed, it seemed that there was unanimity of 
opinion that it was a triumph for Sri 
Lankan and Indian investigators. 
Information had purportedly been gath¬ 
ered and exchanged to cany out the 
arrest. It was alleged that the Indian 
police, acting on tip-offs from Colombo 
officials, had traced Soundranayagam 
and then detained and interrorated him. 

After being satisfied about 
Sou ndran ayagalhs alleged involvement 
in LTTE activity, they handed him over 
to their Sri Lankan counterparts in 
Tiruchi, who took him back to Sri Lanka. 
Officials of both countries were unable to 
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Claims and denies 


T.l SUBiUlllAlit^N 

inChenncd 

D id dw Tamfl Nadn police arrest 
Erk SouB4tana]pagam and hand 
him over to the Sri Lanjoa police in 
„Chennai or did the Sri Lankan pdlicc 
arrest him in CotcHnbo? There is no def¬ 
inite answer to this quesrion, but one 
thing is dean Soundianayagam did 
come to Giennai a couple of weeks 
before the assassination of Dr. Neelan 
Tituchelvam and ^yed in India for 
nearly three months before he was 
alleg^y taken in by the police in the 
first wede of October. 

Dr. Tiruchelvam. Member of 
Parliament and Vice-President of the 
Tamil United Liberation Front (TULF)i 
was killed by a Liberation Tigers of 
Tamil Eelam (LTTE) suicide Iwmber 
while he was travelling in his car. The 
assassination of diis brilliant self-efiacing 
intellectual and public figure, who tried 
to find a non-violent solution to the Sri 
Lankan Tamil problem, drew strong 
condemnation and once ag urrinfl amed 
public opiruon against theXTTE. 

In form ed sources in a Sri Lankan 
anti-LTTE Tamil militant jgroup in 
Chennai asserted that the Q otandi of 
the Tamil Nadu police arrested 
Soundranayagam in Chennai on 
October 5, handed him over to the Sri 
Lankan police in Chennai, and escorted 
him in a flight from Tiruchi to 
Colombo. AtopTamil Nadupoliqe offi¬ 
ce, however, denied this and said: “He 
was not attesred in India. He was arrest¬ 
ed in Gtdombo by the Sri Lankan 
police." Tlje ofilcer added: *We Iwivc 
called for an espUnarion about how we 
missed him here." He alleged drat sto¬ 


ries had been planted in the newspapers 
about Soundianayagam’s arrest in 
Chetinai. 

Informed sources said that 
Soundtanayiupun had played an tmpo^ 
tant tole in the prepatarions leading to 
the assassination of Dt. Tiruchdvam. 
Accor ding to them, he was detailed by 
the LTTT’s intelligence wing chief, 
Pottu Amman, to trade the TULF 
leader $ movements. He took up a job in 
a telqdione booth at Wiellawatte in 
Colombo, kept wwdi on Dr. 
Tiruch elvam and passed on information 
to the LTTE squari which despatched a 
Black Tiger on a suicide mission. 

Coming to Chennai about two 
weeks b^re the assassiiution, 
Soundranayr^am reportedly sta)^ for 
about a we^ with Vlmaliaj, a Sri Lankan 
Tamil, at 64 Anna Street in 
Timvanmiyur. Police interrogated 
Vimalraj, wO shifted to another place 
on October 22. The sources rebutted the 
version that Soundranayagam wSs 
arrested at his sister’s wading in 
Oicruiai. They also discounted media 
reports that he was looking for a job as 
a newspaper reporter in India. 

There are two rows of tenements on 
door numbers 64 and 65, Anna Street, 
Tiruvatuiuyur, where working dass peo¬ 
ple live. A narrow footpath separates the 
tenements. 

The house-owner, Dakshinaniur- 
ihy, himselfhas now moved into the ten¬ 
ement wdtere VTmaliaj lived. According 
to Dakdunamurthy and othen, a fiur- 
comfdauoned young man in his late 
twenties stayed with VImalraj for some 
time. Vimaliaj himselfwas in his thirties, 
manied to his maternal unde’s da:^- 
tcf.aodhad two children. He gave music 
lesods to duldten, many of whom were 


Sri Lankan Tamils. He attefided church 
regularly. Dakshinamoithy and his 
neighbours said that the “QD pdice” 
came, questioned Vimairaj and took him 
to the police station. But the police did 
not arrest Soundranay;^^ fo»n 
Vimaltaj’s home, they sa^ Dakshina- 
murthy explained: “After d»c police 
questioned Vimairaj, we asked him to 
vacate (the tenement), which he did." 

A couple of weeks after Dr. 
Tiruchdvam’s assassination, Colombo 
newspapers reported that Eric 
Soundranay^am had played an im^- 
tant role in the heinous crime but Wl 
escaped to India. A source ftom a mili¬ 
tant group said: “He would not have 
rone back to Colombo on his own. 
without the help of the local police, the 
Sri Lankan police could not have taken 
him away." The sources daimed that Sri 
Lankan and Tamil Nadu police person¬ 
nel accompanied him to Colombo fiom 
Tiruchi and argued that he could have 
been “technically arrested after he got 
into the aircraft”. 

In the assessment of sources in the 
militant group, Soundranayagam could 
have been “a double igent but somebody 
felt that it was time he compromised. 
He must have been trained even to inter¬ 
cept conversations by Indian offidals.” 
They daimed that Soundranayagam was 
now “cooperatii^ with the police in 
Colombo and they have gpt vanous 
details" from him. 

A top officer of the Tamil Nadu 
plice said that the State police came to 
know that Soundranayagam had been 
taken into custody in Colombo only after 
Vtrakesari, a Colombo-based Tamil 
daily, reported it. The officer said, “His 
name has never come to our notice. This 
worries us a little - how he came here and 
went back. We have called for an expla¬ 
nation about how we missed him.” li 


claim credit for the joint exercise because 
of possible politied repercussions and 
potential embarrassment to the political 
leaders, it was alleged. 

A noteworthy feature of the contro¬ 
versy was the conspicuous silence main¬ 
tained by pro-LTTE political leaders in 
Tamil N^u. A journal published in 
Canada stated that MDMK Leader Vaiko 
had been requested by an organisation in 
Britain to condemn the alleged action 
taken in the case of Soundmayagam. 
Vaiko, however, declined, and according 


to the journal, explained that any state¬ 
ment by him would cause discomfiture 
to the Chief Minister. 

Even as pro-LTTE media abroad 
braan fixussing on the Soundranay^am 
afldr, the Sri Lankan press began pre¬ 
senting a different picture. Repons citing 
police sources said that Soundranayagam 
had neither been arrested m nor deport¬ 
ed from India, and that he had returned 
of his own voliuon. Vigilant police offi¬ 
cials had traced his whereabouts within a 
fow hours and arrested him at 


Kerawalapitiya, a suburb of Colombo, 
thev said. This claim, however, was a lit¬ 
tle unconvincing. Given the official reac¬ 
tions and public mood generated by the 
assassination, Soundranayagam would 
have to be foolish to have returned to Sn 
Lanka. 

Once it was ucicly admitted that 
Soundranayagam was in police custody, 
a number of details about his alleg^ 
involvement with the LTTE began to sur- 
ftice in the media. It was said that 
Soundranayagam was assigned the task of 
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planning attacks against seven targets, of 
which he had accomplished only one - 
N(eelan Tiruchelvam. The others includ¬ 
ed Douglas Devananda, leader of the 
Eelam People’s Democratic Party, and 
Posts Minister Mangala Samaraweera. 

The next stage was the appearance of 
news reports in the Sri Lankan and Indian 
media that Soundranayagam might have 
had an ulterior motive in visiting India. 
It was said that he had been takinga Hindi 
language course at the Indian High 
Commission in Colombo. He had also 
allegedly tried to gain employment as a 
reporter on an English-language daily in 
India. He was supposed to have 
approached newspapers in Chennai, 
Bangalore, Hyderabad and 
Thiruvananthapuram. He had also trav¬ 
elled to Tiruchi where both Prime 
Minister Aral Behari Vajpayee and 
Congress(I) president Sonia Gandhi had 
attended election rallies. His visits to 
Karnataka, Kerala and Andhra Pradesh 
were also viewed with suspicion because 
Sonia Gandhi had attended election 
meetings in these States. Given the modiu 
operandt involved in Rajiv Gandhi’s 
assassination in 1991 at Sriperumbudur 
during an election rally and the fact that 
Sivarajan, the leader of the assassination 
squad, successfully posed as a pressperson 
during a “dry run” at former Prime 
Minister V.P. Singh’s election rally, 
Soundranayagam’s Indian itinerary as 
well as his supposed attempts to become 
a reporter were regarded with suspicion. 
There have been speculative reports that 
a team ofinvestigators from India may go 
to Colombo to interrogate him further. 

Whatever be the truth about 
Soundranayagam’s objectives, there is no 
denying that a strong case has been built 
up against him through media reports. But 
there have been many instances where 
such “rnals by media” have occurred with¬ 
out any substantial follow-up action. 
Until and unless Soundranayagam is pro¬ 
duced in an open court, the precise truth 
about his activities is unlikely to become 
public knowledge. 

P. Nedumaran, thcTamil Nadu State 
convener of the Tamil National 
Movement and a loyal supporter of the 
LTTE, has issued a statement condemn¬ 
ing the manner in which the whole inci¬ 
dent occurred. He faulted the Central 
and Tamil Nadu governments for con¬ 
niving with Sri ^Lanka on this issue. 
Nedumaratv calliiif tfpon both govern¬ 
ments to claf ify their position. It remains 
to be seen Wl^ther this will be done in 
the near fiiim^ ■ 


■ RAJIV GANDHI ASSASSINATION CASE 

Questions of clemency 

The four persons sentenced to death in the Rajiv Gandhi 
assassination case challenge in the Madras High Court the 
rejection of their clemency petitions by the Tamil Nadu Governor. 

T.S. SUBRAMANIAN 


tn Chennai 


C AN a Governor reject mercy peti¬ 
tions from persons, who are sen¬ 
tenced to death, without seeking the 
advice of the Council of Ministers? This 
question may dominate arguments in the 
Madras High Court on the admissibility 
of writ petitions from Nalini, Murugan, 
Santhan and Perarivalan, whose death 
sentences in the Rajiv Gandhi assassina¬ 
tion case were re-confirmed by the 
Supreme Court last month. The petitions 
challenge the order of Tamil Nadu 
Governor Fathima Beevi rejecting their 
clemency petitions. The four had sought 
commutation of their death .sentence to 
life imprisonment. 

When the petitions came up for 
admission before Justice K. 
Govindarajan on November 2, the Judge 
said he found from the file that “there is 
no advice” from the Council of Ministers. 
Additional Advocate-General T.R. 
Rajagopalan replied that the 
Government had sent a note and that 
advice from the Council of Ministers was 
necessary only for giving pardon and not 
for rejecting clemency petitions. Senior 
advocate K. Chandru, appearing for the 
four condemned prisoners, argued that 
what was required was “aid and advice 
from the Council of 
Ministers” and not a 
note. The arguments on 
the petitions’ admissi¬ 
bility will resume on 
November 10. 

By a two-one major¬ 
ity, the Supreme Court 
on October 8 dismissed 
the petitions of the four 
prisoners, seeking a 
review of its May 11, 

1999 judgment under 
which all the lour were 
sentenced to death for 
their participation in the 
conspiracy to assassinate 


former Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
(Frontline, November 5, 1999). The 
three Judges were Jujtice K.T. Thomas, 
Justice D.P. Wadhwa and Justice Syed 
Shah Mohammed Quadri. The four 
accused were sentenced to death under 
Section 120-B (conspiracy) read with 
Section 302 (murder) of the Indian Penal 
Code. Justice Thomas, who gave a dis¬ 
senting judgment, said Nalini’s review 
petition “should be allowed and her sen¬ 
tence should be altered to imprisonment 
for life”. (He had given a similar di-ssent- 
ing judgment with regard to Nalini on 
May 11.) But Justices Thomas, Wadhwa 
and QuaJri were unanimous in their 
opinion that it was the Liberation Tigers 
of Tamil Eelam (LTTE) that murdered 
Rajiv Gandhi. (Many of the accused, 
including Murugan and Santhan, belong 
to the LTTE.) 

R ajiv GANDHI was killed by an 
LTTE belt-bomb assassin, Dhanu, at 
Sriperumbudur, about 50, km from 
Chennai, on May 21. 1991. On January 
28, 1998, Designated Judge V. 

Navaneetham sentenced to death all the 
26 who faced trial. All of them appealed 
to the Supreme Court, which, on May 
11, confirmed the death sentences award¬ 
ed to Nalini, Murugan, Santhan and 
Perarivalan. The death sentences given to 
Robert Payas, Jayakumar and 
Ravichandran were 
“altered” to life impris¬ 
onment. Of the remain¬ 
ing 19 persons, 18 were 
released because they 
had served out their 
terms for the offences 
they committed. S. 
Shanmupvadivelu was 
acquitted. 

After the Supreme 
Court re-connrmed 
their death sentences on 
October 8, Nalini, 
Murugan, Santhan and 
Perarivalan sent separate 
clemency petitions to 


The petKionora 
•aid that tha 
Tamil Nadu 
Gk>varaor had 
rajacted thair 
elamancy 
patniona In ‘‘a 
hasty mannar** 
without dotting 
adviea from tha 
Councilor 
Mlnlatora. 
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Governor Fathima Bcevi on 
October 17. They said that 
Santhan, Murugan and 
Perarivalan did not go to the 
. place where the former Prime 
Jj^Minister was killed. Although 
' Nalini was present, what she was 
aware of was only that Ohanu 
carried a bulky object around her 
waist. The clemency petitions 
added that Nalini had had a 
traumatic childhood. Her lather 
did not support the family. (Her 
mother Padma and brother 
Bhagyanathan were among the 
accused who were released 
because they had served out their 
sentences.) Murugan stayed 
with them as a guest. Nalini and 
Murugan got married subse¬ 
quently, and a daughter was 
born to her in prison. According 
to Nalini’s petition, if she were 
to die, her daughter would be 
orphaned. 

The petitions said that the 
four had undergone solitary 
imprisonment for eight years. 

“This alone is a mitigating fac¬ 
tor for commuting their sen¬ 
tence to life,” the petitions said. I'hey 
pleaded with the Governor for' an oral 
hearing through their representatives. 

The clemency petitions quoted from 
the judgment of the Constitution Bench 
of the Supreme Court in Kehar Stngh v 
Union of India (1989) that “the power 
under An. 72 entitles the President to 
examine the record ofevidence of the crim¬ 
inal case and to determine for himself 
whether the case is one deserving the grant 
ofthe relief fallingwithin that power.” The 
(bur petitioners said that since the power 
to grant pardon or commute the death sen¬ 
tences was vested in the Governor under 
Article l6l of the Constitution, which is 
similar to Article 72, “the above observa- 
don could be taken as dealing with Your 
Excellency’s power also.” 

The Governor rejected the petitions 
on October 27. The four filed writ peti- 
dons in the High Court challenging this. 
The petitions said that the Governor, 
without getting the advice from the 
Council of Ministers, had rejected their 
peddons in “a hasty manner”, while sim¬ 
ilar petitions pertaining to other cases 
have been pending with the Governor for 
more than a year. This was “illegal, arbi¬ 
trary and vioiadve of the Consdtudon”, 
they said. 

They added that Article 161,emMw- 
ered the Governor to grant pardons. 


Jaitely said that as a matter of 
policy her party had consistent¬ 
ly opposed capital punishment. 
“Pending a national policy to 
abolish capital punishment in 
the new millennium year of 
2000, the Government should 
commute all cases of capital pun¬ 
ishment to life imprisonment,” 
she said. 

Surprisingly, Marumalarchi 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam 
(MDMK) general secretary 
Vaiko declined to comment on 
the issue although his party 
backs the LTTE’s stru^e to 
urve out an independent Eelam 
out of Sri Lanka. 

Chief Minister M. 
Karunanidhi, who is also presi¬ 
dent of the ruling Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam, reacted 
cautiously. He said: “Our gen¬ 
eral viewpoint about death sen¬ 
tence - this IS not (only) about 
Rapv Gandhi’s assassination - is 
that if prisoners get life impris¬ 
onment instead of the death 
penalty, there is a chance for 
them to repent. I am not saying 
this about this case. 1 have expressed this 
opinion long ago.” 

The All India Anna Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam (AIADMK), the 
Congress(l), the Tamilaga Rajiv 
Congress (IRC) and the Bharatiya Janata 
Party were categorical in opposing the 
grant of clemency. AIADMK general sec¬ 
retary and former Chief Minister 
Jayalalitha said; “1 do not think that any 
right-thinking person will say that the 
assassins of Ra)iv Gandhi should be let 
off Capital punishment is a deterrent 
against horrendous crimes." Tamil Nadu 
Congress(I) Committee president, 
Tindivanam K. Ramamurthi objected to 
Karunanidhi’s viewpoint that he general¬ 
ly favoured life imprisonment rather than 
the death penalty. “He talks like this 
because of the compulsions he &ccs,” the 
TNCC president said. 

TRC president Vazhappadi K. 
Ramamurthy said political parties should 
not interfere in the President’s preroga¬ 
tive to dispose of the clemency petitions 
from the four persons. “Any intervention 
would amount to questioning the 
Supreme Court’s judgment,” he con¬ 
tended. 

M. Venkaiah Naidu, BJP spokesper¬ 
son, said Rajiv Gandhi’s assassins should 
be “mercilessly punished for the heinous 
crime.” ■ 


Perarivalan. 

reprieves, respites or remissions of pun¬ 
ishment, or to suspend, remit or com¬ 
mute the sentence of any person 
convicted of any offence against any law 
relating to a matter to which the execu¬ 
tive power of the state extended. There 
was nothing to debar the Governor from 
reconsidering the relevant circumstances, 
including the worldwide opinion against 
capital punishment, irrespective of the 
findings given by courts of law, the peti¬ 
tions contended. 


P OLITICAL parties in Tamil Nadu, 
depending on their position vts-a-vts 
the LTTE, have demanded that either the 
death sentences be commuted or they be 
carried out. The Pattali Makkal Katchi 
(PMK) and the Samata Party, whose lead¬ 
ers Dr. S. Ramadoss and Defence 
Minister George Fernandes respectively 
espouse the LTTE cause, wanted the 
death sentences to be reduced to life 
imprisonment. Ramadoss wrote to Rajiv 
Gandhi’s widow and Congrcss(I) presi¬ 
dent Sonia Gandhi asking her to request 
the President to commute, on humani¬ 
tarian grounds, the death sentences on 
the four persons to life imprisonment. 
(The four penons have not yet appealed 
to the President. They are awaiting the 
High Court’s verdict.) 

Samata Party general secretary Jaya 



Santhan. 
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I WOILD AFFAIIS 


Judgment reserved 

General Pervez Musharraf inducts an administrative team, but democracy itself is nowhere in sight. 


AMU BARUAH 

tn hlaniahaii 

P AKISTAN has entered a make-or- 
break phase of its history. The peo¬ 
ple, for the moment, arc solely interested 
in results and performance. Will General 
Pervez Musharraf and his team be able to 
deliver? Will the coup leader be able to 
recover looted national wealth, bring 
offenders to justice, restore a semblance 
of economic order, ensure law and order 
and put the country on course for “real" 
democracy? 

The country has its ninth govern¬ 
ment in 11 years - four elected govern¬ 
ments, four careraker set-ups and now the 
military regime with a “civilian front”. 
No civilian government has been allowed 
to complete its five-year tenure in office. 
It is hardly an enviable record. 

Right now, the Army and the General 
are on trial. Sick and tired of the Nawaz 
Sharif and Benazir Bhutto duo that has 
dominated the political scene for almost 
a decade, the people are relieved to see the 
back of the ousted Prime Minister. They 
may not have much to say about the way 
the change was effected, but they do have 
lots to say about theii expectations from 
the new regime. 

Gen. Musharraf will find that he has 
no honeymoon period. The people expect 
him to show results immediately. The 
crackdown on loan defaulters and tax 
evaders, which is to begin from November 
17, will be the first test for the 
Government. Will the Army be able to 
trap the big fish and make them cough up 
defaulted loans of over Rs.200 billion? 

The fact is that “good words” have 
been heard before. A senior Paldstani 
journalist, veteran of many a martial law, 
told this correspondent: “We are good at 
farmulation and planning. But there has 
been no implementation in the last 52 
years. Gen. Musharraf will have to 
jMmonstrate that he is different,” 

* You find the same mood on the 
streets of Pakistan. Yes, it is good to see 
pt Nawaz Sharif is gone, but we have 
vait and see what the new regime does. 

: people’s judgment is reserved. 


So far, the General has appointed six 
•members to the National Security 
Council (NSC) and announced a 10- 
member Cabinet, which is likely to be 
expanded to a 12-member one. The 
appointment of Syed Sharifuddin 
Pirzada, who was a legal “wizard” to the 
late Gen. Zia-ul-Haq, and that of 
Mohammad Yaqub, State Bank 
Governor, to the NSC, has been greeted 
with considerable scepticism. 

Pirzada has been the handmaiden of 
martial law regimes past; he has provid¬ 
ed the legal “cover” to the illegal acts of 
martial law governments. Yaqub has been 
around for several years; he has not been 
able to do much for the country’s econ¬ 
omy. In fact, during his tenure the econ¬ 
omy has continued its downhill slide. 

In the Cabinet, barring four mem¬ 
bers, the others are relatively unknown 
faces, something that is welcome in itself 
in a country like Pakistan. The Foreign 
Minister, Abdul Sattar, is hawkish on 
India, though his views are well-argued 
from a Pakistani standpoint. Recent 
statements from the Pakistani Foreign 
Office have accused India of furthering 
its “hegemonic interests” - such phrase¬ 
ology was missing from the Pakistan- 
India discourse at least during the second 
tenure of the Sharif Government. 

Finance Minister Shaukat Aziz is on 
loan from Citibank to Pakistan. Acceptable 
to the West and the donor 
agencies, Aziz’s appoint¬ 
ment indicates that there 
will be no departure firom 
past policies; an element 
ofgreateripiplementatjon 
in the collection of taxes 
and continuity of policy 
will be welcomed by the 
West. 

Lt. Gen. (retd) 

Moinuddin Haider, the 
Sindh Governor 

removed by Nawaz 
Sharif, is the Interior 
Minister. As Sindh 
Governor he showed 
himself to be a man of 
ideas, but was apparent¬ 
ly thwarted at every level 


by the former Prime Minister, who final¬ 
ly sacked him. 

The other appomtment that has 
evoked interest is diat of Omar Asghar 
Khan. His appointment as Minister for 
Rural Development is awelcome one. The 
son of Air Chief Marshal (retd) Asghar 
Khan, he runs a non-governmental oigan- 
isacion called Sungi. Omar Asghar IGian 
has been at the receiving end of the reli¬ 
gious Right. Qazi Hussain Ahmad, chief 
of the Jamaat-e-Islami, has accused the 
General of induaing members of the 
“NGO mafia” into his Cabinet. 

Gen. Musharraf, it seems, will final¬ 
ly have three members from each of the 
four Pakistani provinces of Sindh, 
Baluchistajj, Punjab and the North-West 
Frontier Province. Such a policy is a 
deliberate one, aimed at giving the 
“smaller provinces” the feeling that they 
are equd partners in the Pakistani 
Federation. Of course, such equality can¬ 
not be ensured by parity of numbers 
alone, but this move is seen as a step in 
the right direction. 

The General has appointed two 
women - Atiya Inayatullah to the NSC 
and Zubeida Jala) to the Cabinet as 
Education Minister. This follows his 
statements that women need to he given 
greater representation at all levels. 

In the area of the economy, howev¬ 
er, there seems to be little attempt at any 
fresh thinking. 

Pakistan’s “one- 
tranche” economy is 
heavily dependent on 
the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) 
and other agencies. 
Titeir conditionalities 
stress on one simple 
issue - greater revenue 
generation - which in 
the Pakistani context 
means recurring 
increases in direct taxes. 

S. Akbar 21aidi, a 
leading economic ana¬ 
lyst, argued in a recent 
article: “Since it is more 
didn probable dut dite 
same policies devised l:^ 
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Hm newly Inducted Cabinet Ministers, who were administered the 
oath of office by President Raflq Tarar and Oen. Musharraf, at the 
presidential residence on November 6. 


the IMF and World Bank 
which were responsible for 
these downward (economic 
trends since 1988) arc like¬ 
ly to continue into the 
future, we have little reason 
to celebrate. Moreover, 
under the four democratic 
regimes since 1988, the 
policies of the IMF and the 
World Bank were, at times, 
half-heartedly followed 
through because of their 
obvious negative conse¬ 
quences, and had to be 
slowed down or even aban¬ 
doned due to public pres¬ 
sure and protest. What is 
worse and more worrisome 
then is that with little need to be popu¬ 
lar as they do not have to face an election, 
the military government can go all out to 
enforce these policies. The eventual con¬ 
sequences are likely to be far different 
from the expectations of the military or 
its supporters.” 

^di argued that since Pakistan 
began pursuing the IMF-Bank-directed 
policies since 1988, its growth rate has 
dropped in comparison to the trend level 
of previous years. In the last 11 years, in 
only one year was GDP growth diore than 
the six per cent demonstrated since 1977. 

I N a sense, Pakistan has gotten used to 
change of governments and political 
turmoil. Zia-ul-Haq had the longest 
tenure of 11 years; but in the 1977-85 
period he ruled as the Chief Martial Law 
Administrator. During the 1985-88 peri¬ 
od, he had an uneasy relationship with 
Prime Minister Mohammad Khan 
Junejo, who became the first victim of the 
President’s new powers under Article 58 
(2)(b). 

Writing in Dawn, columnist Ayaz 
Amir draws attention to the distorted 
democracy chat has existed in Pakistan: 

“Military interventions in Pakistan 
have always followed a genetic code. In 
the beginning they exude a sense of vital¬ 
ity and vigour. Public ei^ctations are 
high and there is talk of reform in the air. 
Politicians as a class arejeviled and sto¬ 
ries of their inepdtude and corruption are 
laid bare. Then as time passes military 
rule mutates into a hybrid democracy 
with a section of the political class becom¬ 
ing willing tools of rhe new dispensation. 
This was the pamm both under Ayub 
andZia. Yahyawhocamein between had 
not the time for it because he was busy 
prmiding ova- ihebfeak-up orPakistan, 


“Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto and then, a 
political generation later, Benazir Bhutto 
and Nawaz Sharif, were produas of the 
mutant and distorted democracy grow¬ 
ing out of military rule. Bhutto senior was 
a product of the Ayub regime; Nawaz 
Sharif and his Muslim League the most 
outstanding political products of the Zia 
regime. In blaming these knights for their 
failures, and there is no doubt that their 
failures have been conspicuous and enor¬ 
mous, the Army cannot ab.soive itself of 
a large share of the blame. 

It IS widely felt that Gen. Musharraf, 
if he has to carry credibility with the mass 
of the Pakistani people, must think and 
act differently. He has to distance him¬ 
self from the record of the Chief Martial 
Law Administrators of the past; not just 
in form but in content. And that, clear¬ 
ly, is a tall order. Also, there is a growing 
demand chat the promised process of 
accountability must also cover the Army 
itself. The Jamaat-e-Islami chief, Qazi 
Hussain Ahmad, once described the 
Army’s “corps commanders” as “crore 
commanders” - a description that could 
hardly have endeared him to the Army 

In reply to a question from the BBC, 
the Genersil conceded that there could be 
corruption in the Army. Earlier, at his 
November 1 press conference, the Chief 
Executive said that Army personnel 
would also be covered under the ambit of 
the newly-formed National 
Accountability Bureau (NAB) headed by 
Lt. Gen. Syed Amjad. 

Musharraf also referred to rhe possi¬ 
bility of holding a referendum in a “bid” 
to legitimise his rule and the setting up of 
a G>nstitution Gimmission to reform 
the statute. The General also said that the 
Army would not intervene directly in the 
work of citdl institutions, but would be 


g eng^ed in an elaborate 
“monitoring system” in 
order to ensure the imple¬ 
mentation of government 
policy. The use of the 
“intelligence system” to vet 
civilians being appointed in 
the civilian administration 
IS an indicator of the wide¬ 
spread use of the “eyes and 
cars department” in 
Pakistan and its institution¬ 
al status. 

At his first press confer¬ 
ence, the General revealed 
that he was conscious of the 
criticism against the first 
batch of appointments. He 
promised to be more care¬ 
ful and declared that those who did not 
perform would be replaced. 

M usharraf, who met delegations 
from the Commonwealth and the 
European Union, has meanwhile refused 
to spell out any time-frame for the returtt 
of democracy With “due deference” to 
the wishes of the international commu¬ 
nity, he maintained that he would act in 
the national interests ofPakistan. Taking 
this logic forward, the Army chief said 
that he was not even thinking in terms of 
a time-frame for a return to “democracy”. 
Earlier, he told the official APP news 
agency “Firstly, I have seen whenever you 
give a time-frame, a countdown starts and 
everyone gets into a standstill. The gov¬ 
ernment machinery doesn’t work seri¬ 
ously because they know that the time is 
limited and on the other side they start 
whiling away the time.” 

The General added: “I’m a strong 
believer in honouring my words. I don’t 
want to say for the sake of saying it. 
Whatever I say must be done. And, if it 
IS not done, I would like to tell the nation 
why It IS not being done. Because, I mean 
It. I’m saying it from (my) heart. So, if I 
give a time-frame and then go back on it, 
it doesn’t fit into my way of thinking. I 
don’t like to do that. Then, I have said 
there are so many issues to be addressed. 
Therefore, I would not like to give the 
time-frame. I have to complete that work 
first.” 

The General also said that the inter¬ 
national reaction to his October 12 coup 
was milder than what he had expected. In 
fret, he was surprised by its mildness. 
Domestically, he was of the view that he 
had expected rhe response to his coup to 
be positive. “1 was pretty sure that the 
conditions were so bad that the people are 


Souring relations 


km lARUAH 


T he days of lambasting “Indian 
hegemony” are back. The Lahore 
process stands undermined as the new 
Pakistani leadership reverts to a classic 
anti-India mode vraich has continued 
for much of the last 52 years. 

A new process of engagement will 
have to be negotiated between India and 
Pakistan, sig^ials coming from the mil¬ 
itary leadership suggest. Already, die 
General, in his remarks to the BBC’s 
Urdu Service, has given short shrift to 
the Lahore process and the related 
agreements. And, that process of 
engagement is nm^ere in sight. 

Stressing that India’s sole ii^tent was 
to “sideline^ the Kadimir issue and 
focus on the other issues in the “two plus 
she” Foreifpi Secretary-level talks, the 
General said India was wrong to believe 
that Pakistan could be browbeaten like 
other “smaUer” natbns. Denying that 
Pakistanposed any threat to India, Gen. 
Mudiarraf claimed that in terms of size 
the Indian Army was three times that of 
Pakistan, and Pakistan’s population was 
one-ninth thatofindia. And New Delhi 
was getting set to test an Inter- 
Condnental Ballistic Missile (ICBM). 
“What kind o£threatrcan we'pose to 
India? We are a small country,”’ the 
General said. 

Obviously, the General’s initial 
announcement that he was unilaterally 
pulling back troops moved to the inter- 
hatioiw border with India did not 
amount to much. The fact that there 


was no intention to extend the widt- 
drawal to die Line of Control (LoQ or 
even to discuss the issue with India 
revealed the intentions bdiind the 
announcement. 

On November 6, the Pakistani 
.Foreign Office criticised the 
Government of India for getting die 
Kathmandu summit of the ^di Asian 
Association for Regional Cooperation 
(SAARC) postponed. Giving sufficient 
indication of the new terms of disooutse 
with India, the Foreign Office accused 
India of scutding the summit in “reck¬ 
less pursuit of her compulsive hostility 
and her persistendy negative attitude 
towards malogue and peaceful resolu¬ 
tion of disputes”. Such language had 
been absent for some time from Foreign 
Office statements. 

In his November 1 press confer¬ 
ence, the General said Indian hostility 
would be met with hostility, peace with 
peace and threats with threats. “I will 
ensure the honour and dignity of this 
country. Nobody threatens us without 
getting a threatening response....” the 
khaki-unifoimed Artny <mief stated in 
response to questions. He made it clear 
di^t Pakistan wanted a Kashmir-fint 
solution, or at least a simultaneous res- 
oluRon of the Kashmir issue along with 
odier issues, “We would like to resolve 
«dl our (licences, and vdien I say all 
our differences I mean the core issue of 
Kashmir first of ail - or simultaneously 
arlekst.” 

“But if th»e is any design to address 
issues other than Kashmir and sideline 
the Kashmir issue, 1 am not a part of it. 


Itifi iKatdumt issBe faai tobeaddnsiKk’ 
and wtdt that ail other isiuei eah be 
yl d fcsied. If this i$ the attitude we see 
tom across the border, I can iosure that 
I will be gmne far ahead of them (the 
Indians) m ^ area,” the Gem^ 


added. 

When be was asked about a recent 
article written by former Indian Prime 
Minister I.K. Gujrad about his relarion- 
ship with Sharif, the General found it 
to be an interesting issue. He said there 
wasa “veiy close rmtionsbip” across the 
border. Aether it was^ business rela¬ 
tionship, settmg up factories or invest¬ 
ing money “there” (in India) - all this 
was being investigated as part of a gen¬ 
eral probe into charges against the for¬ 
mer Prime Minister. There vras also the , 
issue of “meeting people secretly” and 
considering “them” doser than “our 
owi people”. 

Evidendy, the Genersd has not been 
able to rid himself of the “commsuido” 
ims^e that he has vis-a-vis Kaigil and 
India. In in|pal rounds of plainspeak¬ 
ing, Musharraf had not indicate his 
views on the dialogue process with 
India. Now, by undermining the 
Lahore process, the General has con¬ 
firmed mat the Pakistan Army is die 
stumbling block in die normalisation of 
reladons with India. Nawaz Sharif, who 
wproved the Kargil operadon, had a 
flawed India policy; but that policy was 
low on hawklshness. 

India will now find a more hawkish 
policy in Islamabad towards it - one 
that will make mutual engagement dif¬ 
ficult. Geariy, Sharifs muddled 
approach to India, led from the front by 
Gen. Musharraf, has ruined the 
prospects of any rapprochement. ■ 


going to accept this change,” he said. 
Interestingly, the General chose to char¬ 
acterise his action as a counter-coup. 
“(The) coup was by the previous govern¬ 
ment,” the Army chief said in a reference 
to his “sacking” by Nawaz Sharif. 

The agenda set by the General and 
his outright refusal to set any time-frame 
to his rule implies that he is going to be 
around for some time. Musharraf told 
CNN television that he was cenainly 
looking at his tenure in terms of months. 
Since it cannot be in weeks or days, then 
clearly are looking at a period running 
CO years. 

' first stirrings of protest have 

Xuqme from the religious right. Qazi 


Hussain Ahmad, who was barred from 
entering the NWFP after he made a 
spee(;h critical of the General, later had 
the ban revoked. In his first post-coup 
speech on November 5, the Qazi criti¬ 
cised the selection of members to the 
NSC and the Cabinet, describing them 
as members of the “NGO mafia”. Those 
selected are broadly Western-educated, 
with no perceptible leanings towards 
hardline Islam. The Qazi said in 
Peshawar that the members of the 
Cabinet and the NSC did not have the 
support of the masses. “These people will 
tax the masses, line their pockets and leave 
this countiy,” he said. Decrymg the ban 
on the use of loudspeakers in mosques in 
the NWFP, he said this was qutrageous. 


“There is no ban on dance parties, full of 
obscenities, in cantonments,” he said. 

It would appear that the religious 
Right is the first to oppose the General. 
The reasons arc not far to seek - 
Musharraf has, so f^, shown no inclina¬ 
tion to appease the clerics though he has 
made the mandatory “umra” visit to 
Mecca. The Jamaat and other members 
of the family of the reli^ous Right are 
aware that the General is in a position to 
hit at their toots if he so chooses. 

A Goverq|nent is in place, the 
Ministers have taken their oath of office, 
deriving their power from the Chief of 
the Army Staff. The waiting period is 
over. The General must now deliver on 
his promises to a restless Pakistan. ■ 
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A crisis in Armenia 

The serious threats to stability in the Caucasus region have come to the fore with the killing of 
the Prime Minister and several top government functionaries of Armenia inside the country's 
Parliament building. 


JOHN CHERIAN 


T 


HE brutal killings of the Prime 
Minister and several top government 
functionaries of Armenia in the capital 
Yerevan on October 27 could further 
destabilise the situation in the Caucasus 
region. 

Armenians and the international 
community were shocked by the manner 
in which the killings were carried out. 
Five gunmen burst into the Parliament 
building when the House was in session 

and shot in cold blood_ 

Prime Minister Vazgen ^ 
Sarkissian, Speaker Karen I 'Qi 
Demarchian, Deputy 
Speakers Yuri Bakshian and 
Ruben Miroaian, Energy 
Minister Leonard Petrasian, 
senior civil servant Michail 
Kotanian and two legisla¬ 
tors. Seven parliamentari¬ 
ans were injured, one of 
them critically. The inci¬ 
dent was captured on 
national television, which 
was broadcasting live the 
parliamentary proceedings. 

After accomplishing 
their major objective of 
eliminating the top political 
leadership, the assassins bar¬ 
ricaded themselves in the 
Parliament building and 
held many lawmakers 
hosuge. Led by former 
journalist Nairiu Unanian, 
they demanded that they be 
allowed to declare on 
national television that the 
government had been ov%r^" 
thrown. The hostages were 
released after more than 48 
hours of tortuous negoda- 
dons, a task in which 
President Robert Kocharian 
was personally involved. 

The President publicly 
assured the gurunen that 


force would not be used again.st them and 
that they would not be physically harmed 
after their arrest. He iso conceded the 
assassins’ demand for time on national 
television. 

In his televised statement, Unanian 
accused the government of allowing 
Armenia to disintegrate and charged the 
country’s elite with corruption. Unanian 
was a member of the extreme right-wing 
and ultranationalist Dashnak Party. The 
five a.ssassins, three of whom belonged to 
the Unanian family, are now in jail await- 
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AmwnlMi mMIws Stand guard at the gate of tho ParHament 
6indliv bi Yerevan. 


POLITICAL terrorism is 
not a new phenomenon 
11 in states that emerged out of 
the former Soviet Union. 
Eduard Shevardnadze, the 
President of the neighbour¬ 
ing republic of Georgia, has 
escaped at least two assassi¬ 
nation attempts, the last of 
which was made early this 
year. The President of 
Uzbekistan escaped death 
in a car bomb explosion this 
year. 

Politics in Armenia has 
been volatile since its inde¬ 
pendence after the collapse 
of the Soviet Union. ’The 
Struve between Armenia 
and its immediate neigh¬ 
bour Azerbaijan over the 
disputed enclave of 
Nagorno-Karabakh has 
proved costly for both coun¬ 
tries. Although Armenia 
gained militarily and is in 
full control of the enclave, it 
has had to pay a high price 
for this. It was reported in 
recent months that the lead¬ 
ers of Armenia and 
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Prime Mlnlator Vazgen Sarklisian. Speaker Karen Demarchlan. 


Azerbaijan had come dose to a settle¬ 
ment. There is speculation that the assas¬ 
sinations of the Prime Minister and the 
equally influential Speaker were con¬ 
nected with the Nagorno-Karabakh 
problem. 

Nagorno-Karabakh dedared inde¬ 
pendence in 1988 and separatists, helped 
by Armenian troops, threw out from the 
territory the Azeri army along with the 
Azeri population. A truce was signed in 
1994 but sporadic fighting continued. 
The Clinton administration is interested 
in an early setdement of the problem, for 
geopolitical considerations of its 
own. Just hours before he was 
killed, the Prime Minister had had 
a meeting with U.S. Deputy 
Secretary of State Strobe Talbott. 
Talbott reportedly discussed with 
Sarkissian the U.S.-supported plan 
to d^ignate Nagorno-f^abakh an 
autonomous republic attached to 
Azerbaijan. The U.S. plan envisages 
a separate army and currency for the 
Armenian-dominated enclave, 
which in many respects would 
enjoy the kind of independence 
Kosovo enjoys today. 

Sarkissian was a nadonalist who 
made a name as the commander of 
the forces diat fought the Azeri army. 

It was speculated that the President 
and the Prime Minister were ail set 
to sign a crucial deal. There was also 
a rumour that Armenia was oflercd 
partid|fetiiun, in a lucrative deal 
involvingapipeline that would trans¬ 
oil from the Caspian Sea to 
key. Armenia, whose economy 


has been in free fell for some time, is cash- 
strapped. 

About a million Azeris have become 
refugees because of the war over 
Nagorno-Karabakh. Armenia has occu¬ 
pied more than 10 per cent of 
Azerbaijan’s territory. The military defeat 
precipitated violent political turmoil in 
Azerbaijan and led to the re-installation 
of Cedar Aliyev as President. Aliyev, who 
was a Polit Bureau member of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
under President Leonid Brezhnev, is 
today the staunchest ally of the U.S. in 


the region. One of Aliyev’s senior-most 
advisers recendy issued an appeal to the 
U.S., the North Adantic Treaty 
Organisation and Turkey to stadon 
troops in his country. Armenia, on the 
other hand, is one of the closest allies of 
Russia in the region and Azerbaijan’s 
growing dlt to the West had alarmed the 
Russian leadership. 

At the request of the Armenian gov¬ 
ernment, the Russians have shipped S- 
300 surfecc-to-air missile systems and a 
squadron of advanced MiG-29 fighters to 
Armenia. Jewish-American lobbyists in 
Washington, meanwhile, have been try¬ 
ing to get the U.S. Congress to reject 
Article 907, which prohibits U.S. mili¬ 
tary aid to Azerbaijan, in exchange for 
Azerbaijan entering into a quasi- alliance 
with Israel and Turkey against Iran. This 
IS done in order to enable the shipment 
of vast quantities of the Caspian oil into 
the world market while at the same time 
keeping important players such as Russia 
and Iran out of the “great game”. 

Russia IS naturally concerned at the 
alarming events in Armenia and fears that 
the republic’s domestic and foreign poli¬ 
cies could change in the wake of the assas¬ 
sinations. Many Russians view Armenia 
as the only strategic partner of their coun¬ 
try in the region at this juncture. Russian- 
Armenian military cooperation started in 
1992, when the Presidents of both coun¬ 
tries signed a treaty allowing Russian 
troops to remain on Armenian soil. In 
1995, a 25-year treaty was signed, allow- 
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Electoral 

imponderables 

Chandrika Kumoratunga opts for early presidential elections; a 
tough battle awaits her. 

V.S. SAMBANDAN 


ing Russian troops to retain the use of 
their bases in Armenia. The Russian mil¬ 
itary units stationed in Armenia arc sup¬ 
posed to defend the southern air space of 
the G)mmonwealth of Independent 
States (CIS). The 2,500 Russian troops 
deployed in Armenia have enough 
weaponry and equipment to deploy sev¬ 
eral mechanised-infantry divisions. It is 
feared that if Russia loses its foothold in 
Armenia, it will lose control over the 
entire Caucasian mountain range. 

The Russian government and media 
have also been interpreting the events in 
Yerevan as yet another illustration of the 
dangerous proportions that terrorism has 
assumed in the states that were part of the 
Soviet Union. The terrorists who occu¬ 
pied the Armenian Parliament building 
kept the hostages at gutipoint for two 
days. Russian officials have reacted posi¬ 
tively to the demand of the Armenian 
Defence Ministry that the Prosecutor- 
General of the Republic be dismissed 
along with the Heads of the Ministry of 
Interior and the Ministry of National 
Security. In a statement, the Armenian 
Defence Ministry called the assassina¬ 
tions “a treacherous crime, planned and 
prepared beforehand, that was aimed at 
Armenia’s statehood and against the 
future of the Armenian nation.*’ 

Moscow has, however, given an 
assurance that it will continue to support 
the ongoing peace talks between Armenia 
and Azerbaijan. After talks with Talbott, 
who visited Moscow in the last week of 
October, Russian Foreign Minister Igor 
Ivanov said that his country’s support for 
the talks, which are co-sponsored by 
Russia, France and the U.S. would not be 
affected. “We hope that the recent tragic 
events will not make the process of solv¬ 
ing the Nagorno-Karabakh problem 
more difficult,” he said. 

Talbott was present at the funerals of 
the Armenian leaders. He was on a tour 
of the countries in the region seeking to 
expedite a settlement of the Nagorno- 
Kmbakh issue. He admitted in Moscow 
that the killings would “cast a pall” over 
the peace negotiations. More than 
35,000 people were killed in the fighting 
over Nagorno-Karabakh before a tenuous 
ceasefire took hold in 1^4. 

Meanwhile, in Yerevan, President 
Kocharian has assumed control over the 
government until a new Prime Minister 
is appointed. The Interior Minister has 
handed over his resignation for the secu¬ 
rity lapse that allowed the assassins to 
entser tne Parliament building ynth semi- 
automadc we^ns. ■ 


in Colombo 


C ONFRONTED with a political 
impasse in her efforts to resolve Sri 
Lanka’s decades-old separatist conflict, 
President Chandrika Kumaratunga has 
called an early election to the presidency. 
An estimated 11 million Sri Lankans will 
now vote on December 21. 
Kumaratunga, who was elected to a six- 
year term in 1994, opted for early polls 
in order to obtain a fresh mandate to 
resolve the ethnic conflict. Within hours 
of addressing the nation, she set the agen¬ 
da, saying that she would resolve the con¬ 
flict within months of her re-election. 
The President also dwelt at length on the 
efforts made by her administration to 
work out a lasting solution. 

With nominations yet to close, it 
appears that the main challenge to 


Chandrika Kumaratunga will come from 
Opposition leader Ranil 

Wickremosinghe. 

As in the 1994 elections, the presi¬ 
dential contenders have given top prior¬ 
ity to finding a solution to the strife in 
the North and the East. But unlike at that 
time when Chandrika Kumaratunga won 
by a handsome margin - she won 62.2 
per cent of the vote - a close contest is 
expected this time. 

In 1994, a big chunk of the Tamil 
vote in the North and the East went in 
Chandrika’s favour: this time, however, 
there is no such certainty. It was a vote 
for change then; the electorate hoped that 
by rejecting the United National Party 
(UNP) and by choosing Kumaratunga, 
the People’s Alliance candidate, the 
Tamil question could be resolved. This 
expectation had its basis in the foct that 
Chandrika Kumaratunga was groomed 
in liberal traditions. 
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UNP leader Ranll Wlckremaalnghe. 


But, as it turned out, the 
island’s Tamils are a disappointed 
lot Lack of cooperation from the 
UNP on the one hand and a no- 
win situation facing the military in 
its offensive to recapture areas held 
by the Liberation Tigers of Tamil 
Eelam (LTTEL) on the other have 
constrained the President’s efforts 
to break the political deadlock. 

In 1994, while her vote-share 
at the national level was 62.28 per 
cent, Chandrika Kumaratunga 
polled 85.14 per cent of the votes 
in thefourTamil-majority districts 
of Jaffna, Vanni, Batticaloa and 
Trincomalee, a clear indication 
that the Tamils set great score by 
her leadership. 

In Batticaloa, where 64.32 per 
cent of the 2.6 lakh voters exercised 
their franchise, Chandrika 
Kumaratunga got the second high¬ 
est percentage of votes, 87.30, next 
only to that she won in Jaffna, 
which was 96.35. The figure for 
Jaffna must be seen in the backdrop 
of the fact that only 17,716 of the 
5.9 lakh voters in the district exer¬ 
cised their franchise. Parts of the 
district were under the control of 
the LTTE. 

This groundswell of Tamil 
support, however, appears to have 
vaporised, going by reports from 
the North and the East (independent 
access to areas held by the LTTE is ham¬ 
pered by restrictions on the movement of 
journalists, for security reasons). “We 
asked the people to vote for Chandrika 
Kumaratunga last time. This time, we 
dare not do so,” said a Tamil political 
leader from the East. A leader of a former 
militant group said emphatically that his 
party would not be in a position to seek 
the people’s vote for the PA. candidate 
as she did not deliver on her earlier 
promise to end the conflict. 

T he announcement of elections did 
not take the island by surprise. It 
received mixed reactions from the polit¬ 
ical parties. The UNP said it was ready to 
face the electorate. Wickremasinghe’s 
initial reaction was; “I am ready, my party 
is ready and we will win.” 

Days later, kicking off his patty’s 
campaign, he said he would accord ^e 
‘^ghest priority” to resolving the ethnic 
^nflict. He also laid emphasis on “eco¬ 
nomic revival” and changes in the edu¬ 
cation system with the focus on English 
education and computer literacy. 


Having played truant on supporting 
the peace proposals for almost five years, 
the UNP is gearing up for the elections 
on the promise that it will “end the war”, 
commence “de-escalation” and “talk to 
the LTTE”. However, there has been no 
elaboration on its strategy; the possibili¬ 
ty of the Tamils supporting 
Wickremasinghe will become clear only 
with the unfolding of the party’s position 
on the peace proposals. 

If he continues to harp on “talking to 
the LTTE”, there is the likelihood of the 
Tamils considering supporting his 
efforts. But, given past experience, this 
seems unlikely as Tamil political leaders 
want to emphasise that no ‘Sinhala’ gov¬ 
ernment would be able to resolve the cri¬ 
sis. 

Moreover, Tamil voters who are 
against Chandrika Kumaratunga’s re- 
election are equally forthright that they 
would not like to back the UNP. 

This leaves the Tamil vote wide open 
at this stage. Former militant parties are 
consideriiw the possibility of fielding a 
common '^mil candidate in order to gar¬ 
ner this “protest vote". • 


Their argument is that such a 
measure would make the political 
statement - that the “Sinhalese 
leadership” does not enjoy the con¬ 
fidence of the Tamil electorate in 
resolving the conflict. 

However, the most important 
factor that will determine the 
Tamil vote, according to political 
observers, could be the ‘signals’ 
given by the LTl'E. Some feel that 
one extreme choice open to the 
Tigers is to field a candidate under 
the People’s Front of Liberation 
Tigers (PFLT^, a registered politi¬ 
cal party. Even otherwise, any indi¬ 
rect signal from the LTTE is 
bound to influence the Tamil vote. 

The demise of the Ceylon 
Worker’s Congress (CWC) leader 
S. Thondaman has introduced an 
element of uncertainty into the 
vote of the Tamil plantation work¬ 
ers, who are of Indian origin. They 
are estimated to comprise 5.5 per 
cent of the island’s electorate. 
Under Thondaman’s leadership 
they constituted almost a bloc vote 
- although there were internal 
problems that troubled the CWC. 
However, in a resolution adopted 
on the day Thondaman died, the 
party announced its suppon to 
Chandrika Kumaratunga. This 
decision, CWC leaders say, would 
be treated as his “last wish”. 

The UNP, however, feels that it can 
draw on the plantation workers’ vote in 
the absence of Thondaman. It was dur¬ 
ing the UNP rule that plantation work¬ 
ers derived considerable benefits, 
including citizenship for a large number 
of them whose fate had remained unde¬ 
cided. 

The nominee of the Left-radical 
Janatha Vimukthi Peramuna OVP) and 
a rebel Left candidate, Vasudeva 
Nanayakkara, are also contesting the 
elections. While the JVP will field a rel¬ 
ative lightweight, politburo member 
Nandana Gunatiiake, on the one-point 
^enda of “abolition of the executive 
presidency,” Nanayakkara’s candidature 
is more a reflection of the internal dif¬ 
ferences in the Lanka Sama Samaja Party 
(LSSP). These two candidates could at 
best wean away the votes of the people 
who are disenchanted with the two main 
parties. ' 

The electoral batde, which may be a 
tough one, will essentially be between 
Chandrika Kumaratunga and 
MTickremasinghe. ■ 
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In the cause of plantation labour 

Saumiyamoorthy Thondaman, 1913-1999. 


D.B.S. JEYARAJ 


S AUMIYAMOORTHY THON¬ 
DAMAN, who passed away on 
October 30, was the undisputed leader of 
Sri Lanka’s predominantly Indian Tamil 
plantation proletariat. At 86, he was both 
the oldest and the seniormost members 
of the Sri Lankan Cabinet: he had served 
continuously for 21 years from 1978, 
under Presidents J.R. Jaycwardene, 
Ranasinghe Premadasa, D.B. Wijetunge 
and Chandrika Kumaratunga. 
Thondaman was the leader of Sri I..anka’s 
Tamils of recent Indian origin, known as 
“Indian Tamils” and consisting mainly of 
tea and rubber plantation workers. 

Thondaman had gone to Nuwara 
Eliya, in the central highlands, to preside 
over a meeting of the India Vamsavali 
Makkal Perani (Front of People of Indian 
Descent), an umbrella organisation of 
which his Ceylon Worker’s Congre.ss 
(CWC) was the pivotal force. Having 

thrown in his party’s lot with i- 

President Kumaratunga in the com¬ 
ing presidential election, 
Thondaman was working to win 
over the support of the other 19 con¬ 
stituents of the Perani to his way of 
thinking. Having taken ill on the 
morning of October 30, he was 
rushed to a hospital in Nuwara Eliya 
and from there flown to the Sri 
Jaycwardenepura Hospital in 
Colombo. The cause of death was 
myocardial in&rction. 

Born in 1913, the political vet¬ 
eran celebrated his 86th birthday on 
August 30. As president of Sri 
Lanka’s largest and one of the old¬ 
est trade unions, the CWC, 
Thondaman played a prominent 
role in the countiy’s post-indepen¬ 
dence politics. His political life was 
intertwined with the vicissitudes of 
the Indian Tamil people of Sri 
Lanka, who form the most deprived 
section of Sri Lankan society. His 
goal was to emancipate these people 
mm the wretched pli^t they Vfae 
in ctwing to historical injusl^. 


Although he could not fully realise these 
aspirations, it cannot be denied that the 
pragmatic leadership of Thondaman 
helped the people he represenred to bet¬ 
ter their circumstances from the dire posi¬ 
tion they were in at the dawn of Sri 
Lanka’s independence. 

Thondaman’s father Karuppiali 
Thondaman was connected to the royal 
family of Pudukkottai. This branch of the 
family, however, underwent a decline in 
fortunes, and it was on the verge of 
impoverishment when Karuppiah 
migrated to Ceylon, as Sri Lanka was 
called by the British, to become a 
“Kankani”, or supervisor, of tea estate 
workers. Through hard work and shrewd 
business acumen he became the owner of 
a prosperous tea plantation, Wavendon 
estate, in Ramboda in the Nuwara Eliya 
district. 

Young Thondaman, born in 
Munappudooi, came over at the age of 
11. He went to secondary school at St. 
Andrews, Gampola. He then took to 



planting as estate management was then 
known. In his late teens and early twen¬ 
ties Thondaman led the life of a brown 
sahib, as the son and heir of a prosperous 
plantation owner. 

rhere was, however, an idealist streak 
in the son, who was not content to lead 
a luxurious life. Instead, he chose to 
espouse the cause of plantation workers, 
who were exploited ruthlessly. The bulk 
of these workers were Tamil people who 
were brought as indentured labourers 
from the then Madras Presidency. 
Thondaman and other like-minded ide¬ 
alists started organising plantation work¬ 
ers on the lines of trade union 
movements. 

The Indian freedom struggle led by 
Mahatma Gandhi had a demonstration 
effect. The Indian community, guided by 
{awaharlal Nehru, declared itself formal¬ 
ly, in his presence and according to his 
advice, as the Ceylon Indian Congress 
(CIC) on July 25, 1939. The War years 
saw trade unionism taking firm roots in 
—12 the estates. Thondaman at times 
spent his own money to finance 

1 strikes. The CIC developed into a 

2 formidable organisation at the time 
I of independence, with Thondaman 
» as a leader. 

In the elections to the first 
Parliament in 1947, eight persons 
representing plantation Tamil 
interests were returned. Of the.se, six 
were from the CIC. Thondaman 
himself won from Nuwara Eliya 
/ J with a majority of 6,135 votes. In 
addition to this, Tamil workers 
helped influence results in a (unher 
12 constituencies. Parliament at 
that time had 95 elected and six 
appointed members. Interestingly, 
Thondaman was the only member 
of the first Parliament to be a mem¬ 
ber of the current Parliament. 

The United National Party 
(UNP) government under D.S. 
Senanayake felt threatened on class 
and ethnic lines by this “alien pres¬ 
ence”. It, introduced legislation in 
1948 and 1949 to deprive the 
Indian Tamil community of citi- 



zeiuhip and franchise. Thondatnan and 
other Indian Tamil leaders, inspired by 
the Gandhian ethos, chose to combat 
these blatantly discriminatory measures 
by resorting to mass satyagraha. After 18 
months the struggle was called off. 

Accepting the inevitable, the planta¬ 
tion workers began applying, under the 
new regulations, for citizenship afresh. 
The stringent requirements imposed and 
the strict application of those require¬ 
ments during processing saw most work¬ 
ers being denied citizenship and, by 
extension, voting rights. Of the 
1,071,000 Indian Tamil people who 
were residents of the Island at the time of 
independence, only 1,32,000 became eli¬ 
gible for citizenship by 1962. 

In the meantime, lakhs of Indians 
returned to India voluntarily. The 1958 
communal riots accelerated this process. 
The CIC transformed itself into the 
ewe in 1950. With the deprival of vot¬ 
ing rights it became more of a trade union 
with a political wing than apolitical party 
with a trade union. No member of the 
eWe was elected to Parliament in the 
1950s. 

In July 1960, Thondaman became an 
appointed Member of Parliament under 
Sirima Bandaranaike’s government. He 
represented the hill country Tamil cate¬ 
gory known as “stateless” people, that is, 
Tamils who were citizens of neither 
Ceylon nor India. The worst, however, 
was yet to come. 

In October 1964, Prime Ministers 
Lai Bahadur Shastri and Bandaranaike 
signed an accord which arbitrarily deter¬ 
mined the future of these so-called state¬ 
less persons. The Sirimavo-Shastri Pact, 
as it was popularly known, divided the 
stateless people on a ratio of seven to four 
between India and Sri Lanka respective¬ 
ly. Out of the 9,75,000 stateless persons, 
5,25,000 were to be repatriated to India 
while 300,000 were to be granted Sri 
Lankan citizenship. The fate of another 
150,000 people was kept in abeyance. In 
1974, Prime Ministers Bandaranaike and 
Indira Gandhi signed another accord, 
which divided these people equally - 
75,000 each between the two countries. 

The tragic dimension to this exercise 
was that the CWC, which represented the 
stateless persons, was not consulted. 
Angered over these developments, 
Thondaman joined with dissident 
Sinh^ MPs and brought about the 
downf^I of the Bandaranaike govern- 
m^lt.ih December 1964; Thondaman 
absiuhrd during a crucial vote, and the 
gott^|dnent fidl by a one-vote margin. 


The incident also brought under the spot¬ 
light the political animal that was 
Thondaman. Instead of striking out 
against the government in opposition to 
the Sirimavo-Shastri Pact and inviting 
political isolation, Thondaman chose to 
bide his time and team up with other 
Sinhala MPs on the question ofpress free¬ 
dom at the opportune moment and help 
deliver the coup de grace. 

In 1965, Thondaman became an 
appointed Member of Parliament at the 
time of the UNP government of Dudley 
Senanayakc. He used the opportunity to 
delay the repatriation while encouraging 
the process of re-enfranchisement. 
Thondaman reportedly told a political 
scientist that he had single-handedly nul¬ 
lified an agreement entered into by two 
sovereign governments. 

T he return of Bandaranaike to power 
in 1970 saw a reversal of this state of 
affairs. The nationalisation of plantations 
saw Indian Tamil people being evicted 
from the estates and landless Sinhala peo¬ 
ple being settled in their place. A large 
number of Tamil people were relocated 
in the Sri Lankan Tamil districts of North 
and East. In spite of the dire economic 
circumstances, a silent revolution was on 
within the Indian Tamil community. 
Aided by CWC leaders, more and more 
Indian Tamils were regaining citizenship 
and consequently voting rights. As more 
and more children grew up and reached 
the voting age of 18, the community’s 
voting strength increased. 

This empowerment became evident 
for the first time in the 1977 elections 
when, after 30 years, Thondaman was re¬ 
elected to the multi-member constituen¬ 
cy of Nuwara Eliya-Maskeliya. He joined 
the UNP government of J.R. 
Jayewardene in 1978. The new 
Constitution of 1978 removed the dis¬ 
tinctions between citizens of descent and 
citizens by registration. This put an end 
to many problems faced by Indian 
Tamils. As Minister for Rural Industrial 
Development, Thondaman was able to 
foster daily projects and small industries 
among the Indian Tamil people. When 
it was found that there was a shortfall of 
93,000 in the number of applicants for 
Indian citizenship and a corresponding 
excess for Sri Lankan citizenship. 
Thondaman persuaded the Jayewardene 
^vernment in 1987 to grant citizenship 
unilaterally to this category and end for 
all time the “Thrishaiwu state” of the 
stateless people. Concessions were also 
gained in the case of Tamil people who 


had obtained Indian citizenship but were 
staying on. 

Thondaman was successful in these 
attempts because of five facton. Pint, the 
increase in votes within the community 
and the CWC’s ability to deliver them en 
bloc provided Thondaman considerable 
bargaining power. Secondly, the rise of 
political violence in the northeastern 
region of the country saw Colombo 
awarding priority to the needs of the 
Indian Tamils. Thirdly, India had begun 
to take greater interest in the affairs of Sri 
Lanka, thereby impelling governments in 
Colombo to remov* possible irritants 
pertaining to the plantation Tamil com¬ 
munity, which claimed an umbilical rela¬ 
tionship with “mother India”. 

Fourthly, the CWC illustrated 
through well-executed strikes its capabil¬ 
ity to paralyse tea and rubber production. 
This provided economic clout, which 
enhanced the CWC’s bargaining power. 
Fifthly, Thondaman enjoyed close per¬ 
sonal relations with UNP leaders such as 
Jayewardene, Premadasa, Gamini 
Dissanayakc, Lalith Athulathmudali and 
Anandatissa de Alwis, and used them to 
the advantage of his people. 

The CWC contested several elections 
in association with the UNP. It was a 
mutually beneficial arrangement, which 
helped both parties to increase their rep¬ 
resentation. For the Indian Tamil people, 
it was a slow return to political represen¬ 
tation after being in the cold for more 
than 25 years. The Indian vote helped 
Jayewardene and Premadasa win the pres¬ 
idential elections in 1982 and 1988. 

The CWC contested the 1994 par¬ 
liamentary elections along with the UNP 
under the latter’s symbol of elephant. 
Seven of its candidates were elected and 
two persons, including Thondaman, 
appointed National List MPs. But the 
People’s Alliance under Chandrika 
Kumaratunga won the elections with a 
wafer-thin majority. Thondaman then 
changed sides and became Minister of 
Livestock Development and Estate 
Infrastructure in her Cabinet. His col¬ 
leagues, however, sat in the Opposition 
but supported the government during 
voting time. Thondaman helped increase 
the majority of Kumaratunga in the pres¬ 
idential elections, which were held sub¬ 
sequently, by once again delivering the 
bulk of ^e plantation Tamil votes. 

In spite of certain problems and ten¬ 
sions, liiondaman remained supportive 
of Kumaratunga to the very end. When 
she opted to advance the elections to 
December 21 this year, the CWC dedd- 
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ed to back her again 
mainly because 
Thondaraan decided to 
do so in spite of some 
eWe MPs holding a 
different opinion. 


A S the undisputed 
leader of the 


ThoiMtaman was a 
laadar wha halpad 
his paopla with 
slngla-mindad 
davation for mora 
than 60 yaars 
to raallsa thair 


five demands, win one 
completely, gain par¬ 
tial compromises on 
two and put on hold 
the remaining two for 
another day. Since we 
arc trade unionists, we 
know that art. But 
TULF leaders are all 


Indian Tamil commu- asolrations lawyers who only 

nity, Thondaman ^ I know how to argue 

enjoyed the reputation against cloquendy 

of being a king-maker OVarwhalmlnd I’ut not how to extract 

in Sri Lankan politics. f ||0 concessions,” he said. 

Even during the «#*■, t ii * Thondaman was 

Provincial G)uncil thS Taillll not overtly critical of 

elections of April 6 patriarch Is ail the Liberation Tigers 

early this year, IrrAniimhiA Iaaa Tamil Eelam 

Thondaman lived up to •"•PWaO*® *099. 


this sobriquet. He 
floated the India 
Vamsavali Makkal Perani. It won six seats 
in the Central province and one seat each 
in the Uva and Sabragamuwa provinces. 

I Again, it was Thondaman who provided 
a narrow but effective majority that 
enabled the ruling alliance to form viable 
administrations in the councils of these 
provinces. 

Thondaman was sympathetic to the 
problems of the Sri Lankan Tamil com¬ 
munity but knew clearly that there was 
no uniform identity of interests. In 1961 
he launched a plantation workers' strike 
as a demonstration of sympathy for the 
satyagraha campaign undertaken by Sri 
Lankan Tamils in the North and the East. 
However, against the Sri Lankan Tamil 
community’s expectations that he would 
j prolong the strike, he callsd it off early 
after making his point. 

Thondaman cooperated with Sri 
Lankan Tamil political parties in forming 
the Tamil United Front in 1971. But 
when it metamorphosed into the Tamil 
United Liberation Front (TULF) and 
opted for a separate state in 1976, 
Thondaman opted out despite being elect¬ 
ed as one of the triumvirate of its leader¬ 
ship. Tamil Eelam will not help resolve the 
problems of plantauon Tamils was his 
ptacrical credo. He campaigned for the 
TULF in 1977 and enlisted TULF sup¬ 
port for the eWe in elections, but con¬ 
tested separately under the cockerel 
symbol instead of the rising sun symbol of 
the TULF. 

He was also aitical of the conffonta- 
donal tactics of Sri Lankan Tamils, both 
violent and non-violent. He told this 
writer several times that the trouble with 
the TULF leaders was that thqy did not 
know howto n^tiate. "Hie art is to put 


struggle by Sri Lankan 
Tamils. His pragmatic 
proposal that power be handed over to 
LTTE leader V. Prabakaran for a stipu¬ 
lated period of time without being oblig¬ 
ated to face elections was thoroughly 
misunderstood in the South. He was 
accused unfairly of collaborating with the 
LTTE to create a “Malaya Naadu” 
uptountry. But actually Thondaman 
strove hard to prevent violence entering 
the plantations. He knew that if the 
upcountry youth started emulating their 
northeastern counterparts, it would lead 
to tragedy. He approved of violence only 
as a means of self-defence. Thondaman 
was instrumental in preventing violence 
from overwhelming the plantations. His 
importance will be felt only in his absence. 

He also had an earthy way of describ¬ 
ing when to call off a strike and go in for 
a negotiated agreement. The comparison 
was to the cooking of dosa, a staple of 
Tamils. “The cook has to flip-flop the 
dosa alternately on the cooking tray so that 
both sides get cooked. It has to be taken 
off at the right moment. If this pakkuvam 
(finesse) is not adhered to, the dosa will 
be either burnt or not cooked well on one 
side. It is this pakkuvam of timing that is 
required in conducting strikes and nego¬ 
tiations. If the correct moment is not 
seized, everything will be lost.” 

T HONDAMAN’S politics was that of 
brinkmanship at times. There was 
however deep subtlety to it. A major 
example is the plantation strike he 
launched while being a Minister in the 
Jayewardene government. “It was not a 
strike,” Thondaman said, “but a prayer 
campaign where every worker would 
attend a place of worship and be there 
praying the whole day for a wage increase 


instead of working.” To prevent person¬ 
al pressure being cxened by Jayewardene, 
the wily Thondaman got himself admit¬ 
ted to hospital and got a no-visitors rule 
implemented. The government caved in 
to Thondaman's demand. There was no 
triumphant boast by Thondaman. 
“Prayers can move mountains. Our 
prayers have been answered,” he said in a 
deadpan tone. 

Thondaman was a man who could 
reconcile seemingly irreconcilable con¬ 
tradictions. An estate owner leading plan¬ 
tation workers, a Minister leading a strike 
against his own government, an MP 
elected on the UNP ticket sitting with the 
P.A. as a Minister - were some of these. 
When asked about these different aspects 
of his personality, Thondaman would say 
with a twinkle; “I am like the ideal 
woman. She can be a daughter to her par¬ 
ents, sister to her siblings, wife to her hus¬ 
band, and mother to her children, and 
remain the same woman.” 

The king-maker role he played and 
the pragmatic approach he adopted to the 
dynamics of politics fuelled resentment 
against Thondaman in certain chauvin¬ 
ist quarters. The fact that an “Indian 
Tamil” was helping make and unmake 
Presidents and administrations strength¬ 
ened these feelings. Also, his role in 
resolving the problems of the Indian 
Tamil community was not folly appreci¬ 
ated by some sections of the community. 

^X^atever the misgivings and misun¬ 
derstandings, there is no doubt that 
Thondaman was a leader who helped his 
people with single-minded devotion for 
more than 60 years to realise their aspi¬ 
rations against overwhelming odds. The 
passing of the Tamil patriarch is an 
irreparable loss. 

Thondaman leaves behind a son, 
Ramanathan, three granddaughters and 
a grandson, Arumugam Thondaman. 
The grandson, in his early thirties, is both 
a Member of Parliament and the general 
secretary of the CWC and is tipped to be 
Thondaman’s political successor. There 
is speculation that the CWC may split 
over the succession question. There was 
a time when the CWC had 600,000 
members. Now the membership has 
dropped to around 350,000. Still it 
remains a force to be reckoned with. The 
reason for this is the astute and bold lead¬ 
ership of Thondaman. 

If the CWC now splits, it can only 
lead to a disempowerment of plantation 
Tamils. This can only bring more misery 
to a pathetic section of Sri Lankan soci¬ 
ety. ■ 
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Victory for Centre-Left 

Argentina elects Fernondo de la Rua, the candidate of the Opposition alliance, the country's next 
President, ending 10 years of Carlos Menem's rule. 


JOHN CHERIAN 

T N the October 24 presidential election, 
1 the voters of Argentina, like their coun¬ 
terparts in other Latin American coun¬ 
tries that went to the polls recently, voted 
against the status am. Buenos Aires 
Mayor, Fernando de la Rua, representing 
Alliance, a coalition of Centre-Left par¬ 
ties, won the election comfortably, end¬ 
ing the decade-long rule by Carlos Saul 
Menem and the Peronisis. The Alliance 
won 48 per cent of the votes polled and 
the ruling Justicialist Party y.P.) 38 per 
cent. 

TheJ.P. dominated Argentinean pol¬ 
itics for most of the time since the mili¬ 
tary lost its grip over power in 1983. It 
was originally a populist party, inspired 
by the vision of Juan Peron, the late 
Argentinean strongman, and his second 
wife Evita. The Peronists had their polit¬ 
ical base among the working class and the 
progressive sections of the population. 

Matters, however, changed dramati¬ 
cally after Menem became 
President 10 years ago. Although 
elected on a populist platform, 
Menem discarded the radical 
Peronist policies and embraced 
the free market. He also gave up 
the independent foreign policy 
pursued by his predecessor, Raul 
Alfonsin of the Radical Party. 
Argentina was an active member 
of the Non-Aligned Movement 
(NAM) and had close relations 
with many developing countries 
in Asia and Africa. Menem, how¬ 
ever, went out of his way to iden¬ 
tify the nation with the United 
States on almost all issues of inter¬ 
national importance, ranging 
ftom disarmament to the inhu¬ 
man economic blockade of Cuba. 

He put the Malvinas (Falklands) 
issue on the backburner, and he 
was given the privilege of lunch¬ 
ing with the Queen of United 
Kingdom in the Buckingham 
Paiacillp,! social issues, Menem’s 


positions were incongruous: while he 
spoke out against abortion rights, like a 
conservative, he unabashedly revelled in 
the playboy image he so assiduously cul¬ 
tivated. 

However, it was Menem’s far-reach¬ 
ing .structural adjustment programme 
that was the hallmark of his long stint. 
The principal components of the pro¬ 
gramme, inspired by the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank, 
were privatisation, deregulation and con¬ 
tainment of inflation, which was ram¬ 
pant. (When Menem took office, 
inflation was in triple digits, the annual 
average rate being over 300 per cent. The 
cornerstone of his anti-inflation pro¬ 
gramme was the 1991 Law of 
Convertibility which pegged the pe.so 
with the U.S. dollar and required that the 
money supply have be kept on a par with 
the foreign exchange reserves deposited 
in the Central Bank.) 

Inflation was curbed drastically with¬ 
in a short time: by 1997, it was less than 
1 per cent. But the privatisation cam¬ 


paign has left the government with very 
litde assets. Telecommunications, energy 
and public services sectors were priva¬ 
tised. Menem used the funds generated 
by the sale of the state’s assets to build up 
foreign reserves and temporarily cushion 
the population from the harsh impact of 
the structural adjustment programme. 

But in the last few years, budget 
deficit increased substantially. The rate of 
unemployment now stands at 14.5 per 
cent, twice as high as it was in 1990. 
Menem’s free-market polities, although 
initially popular, have lost their allure. 
Argentina is in the grip of the worst reces¬ 
sion of the decade and in all probability 
the gross domestic product will shrink by 
3.5 per cent this year. Some 45 per cent 
of the children under 14 live in poverty. 

^ I ■*HE Mexican daily La Jornada, while 
X hailing the victory of the Alliance, 
said that it hoped the result would signal 
an end to free-market policies, which 
have meant a high rate of unemployment, 
rising inequality and corruption. The 
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Posters showing Csrios Menem as a candidate for the presidential elections 
In 2003, which appeared In Buenos Aires Immediately after the results of the 
presidential elactlons were announced. Menem’s Peronist party lost the elections 
after ruling the country for 10 years. 


newspaper compared Menem’s econom¬ 
ic reforms with those of Augusto 
Pinochet of Chile and Alberto Fujimori 
of Peru. “The results (of free-market poli¬ 
cies) were invariably a serious increase in 
social inequality, deepening marginalisa¬ 
tion, poverty, concentration of wealth in 
a select group of individuals, families and 
businesses, and the looting of national 
assets,” La Jornada said. 

The corruption in the top echelons of 
the government contributed substantial¬ 
ly to the unpopularity of the Peronists. 
The ruling party split into pro- and anti- 
Mcnem factions. Although barred by the 
Constitution from contesting for a third 
term as President, Menem tried for a re- 
nomination. He extended only lukewarm 
support to the J.P’s presidential candi¬ 
date, Eduardo Duhalde. The impression 
that had gained ground was that Menem 
would rather see an Opposition candi¬ 
date win than live with another Peronist 
as President. Menem has vowed that he 
will run for President five years hence; 
posters declaring “Menem 2003. The 
country needs him” already adorn public 
places in Buenos Aires. Menem himself 
claimed that his presidency was “the best 
in history”. 

The Duhalde group replied with its 
own posters, accusing Menem of having 
contributed in a major way to the victo¬ 
ry of de la Rua. It would have been diffi¬ 
cult for Menem to get a re-nomination, 
with Duhalde in the presidential palace. 
Duhalde had in &ct inched ahead of de 
la Ruain the middle of the year. However, 
the in-R^dng among the Peronists 
affixted w campaign. Smrafjirominent 


Peronists refused to support him. 
Duhalde has refused to own up respon¬ 
sibility for the J.P’s debacle, saying that 
he did not consider himself “the father of 
the defeat”. Inner-party wrangles are 
bound to continue as the Peronists begin 
apportioning blame. 

T he eleaoral results can be inter¬ 
preted as a reversal of fortune for the 
Radicals. They had reached the nadir of 
their popularity in 1996, when their can¬ 
didate, Horacio Massatcesi, won only 17 
per cent of the votes. They were relegat¬ 
ed to the third place in the country’s two 
most populous provinces, Buenos Aires 
and Santa Fe. The Radicals thus came to 
the conclusion that if they fought alone 
it would result in a cakewalk for the 
Peronists. The decline of the Radicals 
coincided with the emergence of the 
Centre-Left Front for a Country in 
Solidarity, known by its acronym 
Frepaso, which was formed in 1994. The 
membership of Frepaso consisted mostly 
of disillusioned Peronists and members 
of smaller Centre-Left parties. 

Several Frepaso leaders, such as 
Carlos “Chacho” Alvarez (who was de la 
Rua’s running mate), have a clean image. 
However, the party’s support base 
remained mostly confined to urban areas. 
On its own, it had no chance of coming 
to power at the centre: the best alterna¬ 
tive before it was an alliance with the 
Radicals. Thus, three years ago Frepaso 
joined hands with the Radicals and 
formed the Alliance for Work, Justice and 
Education (the Allianza) to fight the 
provincial elections. 


The Alliance’s victory in the provin¬ 
cial elections in 1997 established the fact 
that there existed a credible alternative to 
the Peronists. The Alliance had made it 
clear at the outset that it would not tin¬ 
ker with the major components of 
Menem’s economic policies and would 
not jeopardise the economic stability that 
the currency reforms had brought about. 

Argentineans today are majorly pre¬ 
occupied with the problem of unem¬ 
ployment, and not inflation. The other 
important problem identified by them 
is corruption, which rose significantly 
during Menem’s second term. 
Transparency International, in its annu¬ 
al report on corruption, has placed the 
country among the 20 top corrupt coun¬ 
tries in the world. 

The Opposition used the theme of 
corruption very effectively in its electoral 
campaign. In a public opinion poll taken 
last year, residents of Buenos Aires iden¬ 
tified the ruling party as the most corrupt. 
In all 51 per cent of the respondents con¬ 
sidered Menem corrupt while 43 per cent 
considered Duhalde also corrupt. On the 
other hand, only 7 per cent thought de la 
Rua was corrupt. About 58 per cent of 
the respondents identified the Alliance as 
the political grouping best suited to tack¬ 
le corruption: 22 per cent identified the 
Peronists as the party that could do the 
job. The opinion poll showed that 
Argentineans also wanted the judicial sys¬ 
tem reformed: 87 per cent of the respon¬ 
dents did not believe that all Argentineans 
were equal before the law. 

The President-elect has a tough task 
ahead. The Senate is still dominated by 
Peronists. Many of the provinces, includ¬ 
ing Buenos Aires, the richest, are under 
their control. De la Rua has promised a 
war on corruption. This could mean 
investigations into the assets of Menem 
and his cronies. The Left-leaning Frepaso 
has been insisting on a thorough clean¬ 
up of the administration. 

Argentina’s neighbours are happy at 
the turn of events. Menem was interest¬ 
ed only in the relations with the U.S. 
Mercosur, the regional trade bloc, weak¬ 
ened because of Mcnem’s disinterest and 
in the wake of the shock devaluation of 
the Brazilian currency, the real. De la Rua 
is expected to breathe life into the embat¬ 
tled bloc. The leading Brazilian daily, 
Folha de Sao Paulo, said that Brazil would 
benefit from de la Rua’s pragmatism 
because he was less inclined to look to the 
U.S. for political guidance. “He doesn’t 
have Menem’s fascination with the 
United States,” it said. ■ 
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The Vollard collection 

The collection of French art dealer Ambroise Vollard, who helped democratise fine art and brought it 
to the masses in the early 20th century, is on show in India. However, the collection is neither 
nsive nor com 


SUNEET CHOPRA 


W ORKS from the collection of the 
noted French art dealer, Ambroise 
Vollard, were on show from October 1 
to 31 at the National Galleiy of Modern 
An (NGMA) m New Delhi. (The exhi¬ 
bition will now run in Mumbai from 
November 16 to December 15.) The 
works were largely gifted by his brother, 
Lucien, to the Leon Dierx museum in the 
Indian Ocean island of The Reunion in 
1947, some eight years after the death of 
Ambroise in a^ accident in 1939. They 
are neither a representative show of 
French w between 1880 and 1930, nor 
atnierdtt AonoftheeyeofVollard. For, 


like every dealer, some of the best works 
that came into his hands were sold to 
other collectors; for instance, Gauguin’s 
Woman Wtth Frutt and Cezanne’s Young 
Ctrl, were sold for 8,000 francs and 
22,000 francs respectively, to the art col¬ 
lector Morosoff in 1908. Vollard gifted 
others to museums in Paris - such as the 
well-known ponraits by Cezanne and 
Renoir. Moreover, much of what 
remained with him was sold off by his 
brother immediately after his death. The 
museum in Reunion Island got only frag¬ 
ments of his collection. 

Still, there is enoi^ in these remains 
for us to reconstrua the passion of the 
times, based primarily on the enormous 
advance in the production of artists’ 


colours. In faa, Cezanne (whose first 
one-man show Vollard organised when 
the artist was 36 years old) pointed out: 
“It is colours packed in tubes, so easy to 
carry, that enabled us to paint complete¬ 
ly from life. Without these colours in 
tubes, there would h^ve been no 
Cezanne, no Monet, no Sisley, no 
Pissarro. Nor in fact what the journalists 
would one day call Impressionism.” 

Indeed, it is the development of 
coloured pigments that is resplendent in 
so many of the works on snow at the 
NGMA. And tllou^ there are only 22 
paintings, one can see how the treatment 
of colour evolves from Gustave 
Caillebotte’s landscape of the gate of his 
country retreat at Petit-Genii^iers in 














































1893, with his companion, Charlotte 
Berthier’s figure as the subtle transition 
between the interior and exterior the can¬ 
vas IS divided into, accomplished by dif¬ 
ferent tones of mauve, to a much more 
forthright use of colour in Louis Valtat’s 
Sea and Red Rocks of around 1905, where 
he uses the bauxite rocks at Antheor along 
the Esteral Coast near his estate at Agay, 
to communicate a sense of upheaval. This 
was something that vras in the air after the 
defeat of a major European power, 
Russia, by an Asiatic one, Japan, in 1904. 
It was an event that not only shook impe¬ 
rial Europe but also saw in 1905 the 
rehearsal for the dismantling of the 
Tsarist Empire and the birth of the Soviet 
Union just 12 years after. It was a vindi¬ 
cation of the correctness of the first shon- 
livcd state of the working class, the Paris 
CoRunune, the importance of which was 
not lost on painters of that period in the 
French capital. 

Valtar s landscape is not only an early 
example of Fauvism but also a warning of 
the crisis of the colonial system that 
Europe was facing at the tiiQp. One is 
inclined to think ^ the Japanese influ¬ 


ence that permeates the work is not mere¬ 
ly a stylistic choice. It reflects an under¬ 
standing that the age of Eurocentric 
thinking was fiicing a serious challenge 
and had to be re-assessed. It definitely .s 
a significant work as it is one of the two 
- the other being Maurice de Vlaminck’s 
still life - that were actually gifted to the 
museum in 1911 by Ambroisc himself 
The still-life by Vlaminck, where 
powerful brush strokes highlight colour 

There Is enou^ 

In ttie fragments 
of Vhllard*s 
collection to 
reconstruct the 
passion of the 
times, based 
primarily on the 
enormous advance 
In the production of 
artists’ colours. 


as an index oflight bursting out upon one, 
something that is transformed in this 
work in a sequence that travels from 
bright red to the sharp white of the flow¬ 
ers in the vase, to diffuse areas of white in 
the blue behind it. One understands the 
relevance of this work in the light of 
Vlaminck’s statement; “I wanted to set 
the Ecole des Beaux Ans on fire with my 
cobalts and vermilions, and with my 
brushes translate my emotions and feel¬ 
ings without giving thought to what had 
been painted before.” With this, the 
break wnth the past is complete. The 
grandiose representational art of the 
Empire had been shown the door by the 
turn of the century by a more irreverent 
and experimental visual expression. 

Everything that was previously reject¬ 
ed as wild and uncouth had come to the 
centre stage. Paul Gauguin’s ceramic 
Nead of a Savage, Picasso’s Mask that was 
obviously influenced by African art, or 
Matisse’s etching of a reclining 
Odalisque, all reflect a rejeaion of the 
colonial concept of a supenor metropo¬ 
lis providing aesthetics for inspiration to 
the savages. Now the savages of yesterday 
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had become the inspintion for the 
metropolitan artists in a revolt 
against the past. An enormous 
change was overtaking imperial 
Europe. 

This chanK had another 
dimension which has been reflect¬ 
ed in this exhibition. The emer¬ 
gence of a democratic art for 
popular consumption that was 
made possible by the advance in 
engraving techniques and print¬ 
ing. 

Indeed, prints were a life-long 
passion for Vollard, who admitted 
in his memoirs published in 1937: 
“I have always loved engravings. 
Almost as soon as I sec up my base 
in the Rue Lafitte, in around 1895. 
my greatest wish was to publish 
them.” 

That he could get some of the 
finest artists of his age, like Henri 
de Toulouse-Lautrec, Auguste 
Renoir, Paul Cezanne, Paul 
Gauguin, Pierre Bonnard, Henri 
Matkse, Pablo Picasso, Georges 
Rouault and Marc Chagall, to cre¬ 
ate worb for editions of litho¬ 
graphs or for boob, helped break 
down the elitist barriers between 
fine and applied art. He brought 
fine art to the masses at a cheap 
price. Vollard not only used new 
techniques like paper transfers 
onto lithographic stone to ensure 
that art of a high standard could 
faithfully be reproduced, but he 
freed art from the salons of the 
Parisian elite and democratised it 
in the cellar and the book-store. 

It is unfortunate that his edi¬ 
tions of prints have not survived in 
the collection as a whole; but frag¬ 
ments that have, like Pablo 
Picasso’s The Frugal Meal of 1904, 
the second and most significant 
print made by the artist on a sal¬ 
vaged zinc plate, are more than able 
to hold their own even singly. 

Indeed, this print is so out¬ 
standing that the art critic Andre 
Salmon recorded in his memoirs 
the moment Vollard saw one in his 
home: “What a sidelong look that 
whimsical Vollard gave the two 
heart-rending flgures of a ^r 
couple a% their b^garly table! He 
later acquired the print. It is in the 
Dien Museum collection today. 

'' I "’HIS brings us to the thud ele- 
;X mem that charaaoistt the art 
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of the twentieth century - its 
radical content. Not satisfied 
with breaking away from 
Eurocentric aesthetics and elit¬ 
ist imperial art with its theatri¬ 
cality and pompous posturing, 
the avant-garde artists dared to 
challenge the continuing exis¬ 
tence of poverty and oppres¬ 
sion despite the industrial 
progress. 

Indeed, it is no surprise 
that Picasso’s greatest work 
Guernica, a persevering indict¬ 
ment of fascism and the 
destruction it wreaked in the 
Spanish Civil War, was started 
on May Day, This collection 
has other such works like The 
Poor Fisherman of Puvis de 
Chavannes, which Vollard 
commissioned in 1897, or the 
/esus in Agony till the End ofthe 
World of Georges Rouault. It 
is evident that what made 
Vollard a successful dealer was 
his perception of an art of the 
future that would turn its back 
on Eurocenrrism, that would 
be available to a wider section 
of people and would be critical 
of a status quo that had com¬ 
mitted more crimes against 
humanity than any other social 
system known to mankind. 

It is not surprising that 
such a vision for the arts found 
ready takers in the avant-garde 
of the colonies. One can see 
how the smile on the faces of 
the Spanish women of 
Francesco Iturrino in the 
1920s saw its reflection in the 
self-portraits of Amrita Sher- 
Gii a decade later, while the 
Christ of Rouault reminds one 
of a similar theme both in F.N. 
Souza and Jamini Roy. Matisse 
and Picasso also find an echo 
in many of our best contem¬ 
porary artists like K.K. 
Hebbar, N.S. Bendre and 
M.F. Husain. The vision that 
encompassed a rejection of 
imperi^ism, a call for democ¬ 
ratising culture and for social 
justice, was something univer¬ 
sal ri^t through the twentieth 
century. That is why we relate 
to the Vollard collection so 
readily despite the fact that we 
know it is neither comprehen¬ 
sive nor complete. I 
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THE ENGLISH LHNCUACE 


A rip-tootin’ campaign 


WILLIAM SAFIRE 

«^71CE-PRESID£NT Al Gore 

V today continued his efforts to 
put a new face on his presidential cam¬ 
paign,” wrote Katherine Q. (for 
Quiniby) Seelye of The New York Tmes 
from Nashville, Tennessee, promis¬ 
ing supporters a rip-tootin’ candidacy." 
His actual words were “a rip-tootin’ 
campaign that isgoing to win in the year 
2000 .” 

1 was not the only student of lan¬ 
guage who noticed that odd locution. 
Michael Kelly, next editor of The 
Atlantic Monthly, wrote in his column, 
“He has moved his campaign head¬ 
quarters from, as he says, K Street to 
Main Street, the better to run what he, 
God help us, called ‘a rip-tootm’ncc.” 

This term may have an Australian 
origin. In a review of Genevieve 
Lemon’s one-woman show in Sydney, 
Pamela Payne of The Sydney Sun-Herald 
wrote in 1997, “This first one is rip- 
Wortw ’great.” 

More likely. Gore took the first part 
of rip-roartng or np-snorting and mar¬ 
ried it to the last part of rootin '-tootin ’. 
In linguistics, the linkage of the first 
part of a compound with the second 
part of another compound is called a 
blend. 

Rootin'-tootin' was adopted by 
American slang from England’s 
Lancashire dialect. Nodal and Milner’s 
1875 glossary of the local patois cites, 
“He’s a rootin’ tootin’ sort of chap.” 
George Bernard Shaw, in his 1907 play 
“Ncolith,” wrote, “The trumpet angel 
... root-a-tooted at the sky.” The mean¬ 
ing is “noisy, boisterous, lively”; the 
OED adds rip-roaring. 

It strikes me as onomatopoeic, imi¬ 
tative of a trumpet sound, and was pop¬ 
ularised in the United States by the 
1924 song "Roottin-toottin-Lo\x From 
Kalamazoo.” Since then, it has often 
been applied to cowboys: Russell 
Hayden was known in the 1930s and 
1940s as the "rootin’, tootin’, tidin’ 
Romeo of the screen.” 

Rip, a verb meaning “tear," is root¬ 
ed in tf4 Flemish rippen, “to strip off 
rou^w In dialect, it is a combining 


form for expressions like rip-stave, rip- 
snort and the airheaded television pre¬ 
senter’s rip- ’n ’-read. 

When not meaning “tear,” notes 
Joan Houston Hall of the Dictionary of 
American Regional English, "rip can 
mean ‘to let out a wild yell or expletive’ 
and in these combinations usually has 
to do with noise.” It also means “to start 
noisily, frantically or suddenly,” as in let 
’er rip\ 

Rip-roaring’i, first citation was from 
The Kentuckian in New York, by 
William Caruthers, in 1834: “There 
was a np-roaring sight of slight o’ hand 
and tumbling work there.” Two years 
later, the Yale Literary Magazine noted, 
“What a np-snorting red head you have 
got!” 


A nother dialectical variant pre¬ 
sents itself: This bids fair to be a 
rootin’-roaring ampasgyi. And now to 
the metaphor used by George W. Bush 
to dissociate himself from what he sees 
as less compassionate conservatives. 

When Republicans in the House 
suggested distributing an earned 
income tax credit to the “working poor” 
monthly rather than in a yearly lump. 
Bush said, “I don’t think they ought to 
balance their budget on the backs of the 
poor." 

This talk caused much anguish in 
conservative ranks, along with mutter¬ 
ing about Clintonian centrist “triangu¬ 
lation,” because the metaphor has a long 
Democratic history. 

The Weekly Standard found a May 
1977 use by Sen. George McGovern, 
charging that President Jimmy Carter 
was trying “to balance the budget on the 
backs of thepoor, the hungry and the job¬ 
less.” Soon after, Barney Frank, a disaf¬ 
fected liberal aide to Massachusetts 
Gov. Michael Dukakis, denounced his 
former boss for “balancing the budget 
on the backs of the poor.” A decade later, 
as the Democratic candidate for 
dent, Dukakis threw the idelkcai 
charge at Vice President George Bu^h. 

The earliest use I can find about the 
poor’s burdened back came from a f^- 
left group led by Rep. Vito 
Marcantonio, the Committee to 
Defend America by Keeping Out of 


War. Until June 1941, its slogan was 
“Take the burden of war off the backs of 
the poor.” (After Hitler invaded com¬ 
munist Russia, the rallying cry switched 
overnight to “For Victory Over 
Fascism.”) Earlier uses, I imagine, will 
also spring from anti-capitalist sources, 
which is why it so set Republican teeth 
on edge. Adding insult to rhetorical 
injury, Al Gore called for another 
increase in the minimum wage, adjur¬ 
ing the Republican-controlled 
Congress to “stop paying off their spe¬ 
cial-interest friends on the backs of the 
working poor.” 

In his own speech. Bush had also 
said, “Too often, on social issues, my 
party has painted an image of America 
slouching toward Gomorrah.” This 
phrase was^fin ironic play on a line in a 
1921 poem by William Butler Yeats: 
“And what rough beast, its hour come 
round at last,/Slouches towards 
Bethlehem to be born?” 

The ironist was former Judge 
Robert Bork, who titled his 1996 book 
about America’s moral decline 
Slouching Towards Gomorrah. (In the 
Bible, Gomorrah and its twin city, 
Sodom, were destroyed with fire and 
brimstone for their r//i-roof/n'iniquity. 
The escaping Lot’s backward-looking 
wife is revered by arms-control advo¬ 
cates for being turned into a pillar of 
Salt II.) 

Responding with rhetorical zest to 
this blast at his work from the 
Republican front-runner, Bork evoked 
the poorback metaphor in The Wall 
Street Journal, suggesting that Bush 
“gives the impression that the backs of 
we poor would be safe in his adminis¬ 
tration, but that he intends to reach the 
White House over the dead bodies of 
conservatives.” 

Politicians have to be careful about 
figures of speech; they can hurt them¬ 
selves. The best admonition to those who 
would blithely practice rope-a-trope 
came from the 19th-century vituperator 
Y(filliam Cobl^tt, who told a rival in 
political pamprileteering, “When I see 
you flourishing with a metaphor, I AkI 
as much anxiety as I do when I see a child 
playing with a razor.” ■ 

New York Timee Service 
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BOOKS 


A novel of memory 


SUSAH RAM 

The Blue Bedspread by Raj Kama! Jha; 
Picador, 1999: hardback; pages 228, 
price not stated. 

I N the years since Midnight’s Children 
hit the publishing and reading world 
with explosive force, contemporary 
Indian writing in English has command¬ 
ed a degree of attention and acclaim 
unimagined in earlier times of marginal- 
ity and struggle. Much of this has been 
deserved. Young Indian writers have 
demonstrated linguistic flourish, inven¬ 
tiveness and imaginative power; they 
j have contrived plots that twist and tease 
' and surprise. Many have been able to ren¬ 
der subcontincntal experience accessible 
to readers foreign to its complexity. With 
their old-school groundings in the 
English language, they have proved deft 
in subverting its grammatical conven¬ 
tions and niceties. And with>limidess 
material before them, they have contrived 
to push contemporary British fiction into 
a penumbra of provinciality and small 
concerns. 

But this swift ascendancy is not all sub¬ 
stance. Behind at least some of the hyper¬ 
bole enveloping the new fiaion from 
South Asia can be seen to lurk hardhead¬ 
ed business calculations. As literary pub¬ 
lishing, once associated with a strong 
measure of editorial independence, 
becomes subsumed within vast corporate 
media empires, publishing decisions are 
increasingly governed by extra-literary cri¬ 
teria. Sales graphs loom larger, novelty is at 
a premium, and the search intensifies for 
the intriguing and the exotic. While not 
every aspiring young Indian writer may 
malu it into the big time, one senses, 
among profit line-conscious publishing 
executives, an avidity for subcontinents 
wares that has an unhealthy edge. Indian 
fiedon, it seems, is one of Several bankable 
publishing flavours of the moment. 

The Blue Bedswead, Raj Kama! Jha’s 
first novel, exemplifies this ambiguity. In 
literary terms, there is much tso commend 
it: the wridng is in the main controlled, 
there are passages of great descripdve 
power, and the prose is permeated by a 
poedc sensitivity to langu^.^t is also 


daring in its choice of theme: incest with¬ 
in the confines of Indian middle class 
respectability. But, somehow, it all fails 
to add up. The plot is thin, the charac¬ 
ters receive so impressionistic a treatment 
that one cannot identify with them, and 
the journalist in Jha keeps surfacing, to 
the detriment of the fledgling writer of 
fiction. So deep and persistent are the 
problems evident in this book that one 
cannot help questioning the wisdom of 
the decision, by a major publishing 
house, to make it available to an interna¬ 
tional readership. 

T he setting is Calcutta, the city of 
Jha’s birth and growing up and the 
backdrop for an earlier phase of his career 
as a journalist (he now works in New 
Delhi as an editor with The Indian 
Express). In the West, Calcutta conjures 
up images of peculiar intensity: limitless 
squalor, shrouded bodies amid urban 
decay, a culture of indifference offset by 
the foil of Mother Teresa’s ministering 
angels. Jha’s Calcutta, however, is less an 
embodiment of poverty and deprivation 
than a place of sadness, .shadowed by the 
past and haunted by secrets that dare not 
speak their name. 

It is night, and in a house on a Calcutta 
street a middle-aged man sits at his type¬ 
writer. In the next room, a newborn baby 
lies asleep. It is soon established that these 
are uncle and niece, and that what has 
brought them together is tragedy: the 
man’s sister has just died in childbirth. 
The next morning the baby is to be hand¬ 
ed over for adoption; hence the urgency 
for the uncle to set down for his niece the 
stories he believes she will 
need when, for in the 
future, she goes in search 
of her own identity. 

Typing through the 
ni^t, the nameless man 
unravels the past, knot by 
twisted knot. By day¬ 
break, and the book's 
end, much stands 
revealed; areas of intima¬ 
cy and pain; forbidden 
acts; quirks of fate; odd 
moments of happiness. 

And the most awesome 
secret of all. 


Thisisquintesscntiallya novelofmem- 
ory.Forsucha novel to work, certain ingre¬ 
dients need to be present. To begin with, 
it helps the reader to know whose memo¬ 
ries are being summoned. Secondly, the 
memories need to be related, however ten¬ 
uously, to the story that is being told. 
Thirdly, they should sustain a rising ten¬ 
sion or atmosphere of suspense that carries 
the reader through momentary bafflement, 
compelling him or her to read on to the 
book’s denouement. 

Unfortunately, Jha makes compro¬ 
mises in each category. While most of the 
memories can be sourced, with some con¬ 
fidence, to the book’s nameless protago¬ 
nist, enabling a certain firmness of 
structure to take shape, the writer cannot 
stop himself letting the dead sister con¬ 
tribute her own soundings from the past. 
The resul ts seem out of step with the body 
of the book, undermining its statas as a 
soliloquy. 

Memories, by definition, are random 
and ungoverned by considerations of lin¬ 
ear time. That said, a novelist who places 
them at the centre of a narrative needs to 
arrange, select and prioritise, screening 
out passages that may represent self- 
indulgent use of collected material rather 
than a sensitive addition to character or 
plot. In Jha’s case, one senses that the 
screening process has been nowhere rig¬ 
orous enough. At one point, for exam¬ 
ple, the reader is led deep into the 
airconditioned ease of the American 
Centre Library in Calcutta. In descrip¬ 
tive terms, there is much to commend 
this passage. The vantage point is that of 
Calcutta’s educated middle class, for 
whom the glossy build¬ 
ing, with its facilities and 
textual references to 
totems of Western afflu¬ 
ence, is a refuge from the 
hassle, the heat, the daily 
round of battles that is 
life in a modern Third 
World megapolis. There 
is surely a salutary mes¬ 
sage here for Western 
readers. But one fails to 
see how this piece of 
reportage relates to or 
enhances Jha’s story. Nor 
does the author succeed 
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in using mcmoiy as means of tautening 
the plot or building tension. Given the 
book’s title, one might have supposed 
that the blue bedspread - supposedly 
symbolic of childhood sanctuary from 
trauma, and also of activities beyond the 
pale ofcivilisational convention - would 
have been worked into the book as a 
recurring motif. In fact, the references to 
It are so sporadic and thin on the ground 
that it hovers as a device carrying little 
emotional or dramatic force. 

All this disappoints because, in other 
respects, Jha reveals literary flair. He has 
an eye tor the incongruities of human 
experience, how, for example, at 
moments of crisis our eye invariably fas¬ 
tens on some or other trivial or inconse¬ 
quential detail. When told of his sister’s 
death, the novel’s protagonist looks out 
of the police station window to the pass¬ 
ing trams and notes, with clinical accu¬ 
racy, their cargo of black-and-yellow 
posters telling or i circus in the city: “ Each 
poster has the same woman,” notes the 
bereaved man, “a small woman in a tight- 
fltting shining dress balancing herself on 
a rhino’s back. And a tiger smiling, its face 
ringed with fire.” 

At times Jha’s prose takes on a rhyth¬ 
mic, musical quality that carries it to the 
borders of poetry. “When the city 
becomes a desert, hot and lonely,” he 
writes, “when wherever you look, it all 
looks the same and the wind blows sand 
into your eyes, this building is an oasis. 
When the city becomes an ocean, wet and 
heavy, when the crowds are waves ham¬ 
mering your body, pulling you down, this 
building is an island.” One can readily 
visualise this passage set as verse vertical¬ 
ly down the page, calling to be read aloud. 

There is also some pleasing imagery. 
At one point, Jha casts Calcutta as a solace 
to the lonely, an avuncular presence that 
seeks listeners to its stories, admirers of 
its faded and decaying grandeur. Such 
ideas gendy subvert the received wisdom, 
still active in the West, regarding Calcutta 
and its putative ‘black hole’ character. 

But all this does not a novel make. 
For all the colour, the musicality of the 
prose, the sincerity of the writer’s efforts 
to explore forbidden zones of human 
experience, this is not a book to leave you 
moved. The muted aquatint tones 
achieved in the best of the writing sug¬ 
gest directions Jha might take as a creative 
writer: poetry might be one of them, the 
miniature canvas of short-story writing 
another.' One hopes he explores such 
'^sHenues before venturing into a second 
lovel. ■ 


■ BOOKS 


Modernity writ large 


K.N. PANIKKAR 


The Reflections of a Hen in Her Last 
Hour and Other Stories by Paul 
Zacharia; Penguin, 1999; pages 218, 
Rs.200. 

T he short stories of Paul Zacharia, 
firmly embedded in the ethos of 
modernity in Kerala, are of an exceptional 
order. As the author has said in the pref¬ 
ace to this collection - his second in 
English - they reflect the creative sensi¬ 
bility engendered by modernity m 
Malayalam literature. 

Both in content and form the 22 sto¬ 
nes collected in this volume, written over 
the last 30 years, comprehend the mod¬ 
ern in a very striking fashion. Even among 
the modernists, Zacharia stands apart; in 
craft, in ideas and in commitment. 
Modernity for him is not merely a way of 
interrogating the reality, but an article of 
faith. This IS stated unambiguously: “To 
me modernity is a password. It is the last 
straw - not the one that breaks the camel’s 
back but the one a drowning nation 
clutches at. Instead, we arc being offered, 
piously, the golden past.” 

The articulation of modernity in 
developing countries is often attributed 
to the influence of the West: a superim¬ 
position and replication of borrowed 
ideas. Many therefore hold that moder¬ 
nity in literature has an unreal ring about 
it. Such a vim does not take adequate 
cognizance of the internal changes in 
society. For instance, modernity in 
Malayalam literature has 
its roots in the social 
transformation and ideo¬ 
logical influences that 
besi^ed the Malayali 
mind in the twentieth 
century. How the creative 
minds in Kerala negotiat¬ 
ed the impact of these 
changes is yet to be seri¬ 
ously addressed, consid- 
erii^ the complexity of 
this mtellectuai process. 

The universe of 
Zacharia’; short stories is 
this chan^ng social and 
ideologicu world and die 



ambiguities, anxieties and uncertainties 
generated by it in individual life and 
social relations. While mapping the con¬ 
tours and contradictions of this universe 
with remarkable restraint on the use 
words, Zacharia assumes the role of both 
a narrator and a critic. 

Malayalam literature has a healthy 
tradition in the iBrt of story telling, going 
back to the second half of the nineteenth 
century. Short stories became a major and 
popular genre with the arrival of 
Thakazhi Sivasankara Pillai, Vaikkom 
Muhammad Basheer, P. Keshava Dev 
and S.K. Pottekkad in the second quar¬ 
ter of the century. M.T. Vasudevan Nair, 
T. Padmanabhan and Madhavikutty 
(Kamala Das) anticipated the modern, 
more in content than in form. They large¬ 
ly remained within the parameters of a 
‘conventional’ narrative mode, compre¬ 
hending within It a story or an event. 
Their ability to portray intense human 
emotions was remarkable, which pro¬ 
duced some of the most powerful and 
moving stories ever penned in Malayalam 
literature. Yet they did so without sub 
stantially altering the form in vogue, 
although they reformed and refined it. 

Zacharia’s stories, like those of other 
practitioners of modernity - O.V. 
Vijayan, M. Mukundan, M.P. Narayana 
Pillai, to mention a few - brought about 
a qualitative change in the art of the short 
story, in its form and meaning. 

Zacharia appears to be constantly 
experimenting with the structure of his 
narrative. By doing so he has developed 
a mode in which me multiple meanings 
of the story are continual¬ 
ly constructed and recon¬ 
structed within the 
structure of the narrative. 
In ftict, Z^acharia hardly 
tells a story, he only 
engages the reader to con¬ 
struct a story and its social 
meaning from what he 
has privil^ed as the sig¬ 
nificant moment. 

Zacharia wrote sever¬ 
al ofhis short stories while 
living outside Kerala, 
(Was it accidental that 
most of the progenitors of 
modernity in Makyalam 
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wrote in ‘exile’?) Yet, 

Zacharia’s preferred 
domain is the life in 
Kerala, that too of 
Christians, which he 
Lnows more intimately 
’ than of others. But he is 
not a Christian writer, as 
a contemporary recent¬ 
ly described him. 

Through the experience 
of Christians he tries to 
arrive at the general and 
the universal. “Till You 
Sec the Looking Glass” 
and “A Day’s Work” are 
good examples. The lat¬ 
ter is a remarkable story, 
both in meaning and 
form. It is written in the form of a letter 
to a nurse about an old woman whose 
children are all living in different parts of 
the world. 

The family is extremely rich, possess¬ 
ing all modern amenities - cars, air-con¬ 
ditioners, digital cinema and the rest for 
the use of a woman who is almost in a 
state of coma. The children, despite their 
affluence, or because of that, are not able 
to spare any time to look after the moth¬ 
er. The account of the daily routine of the 
old woman that the nurse was'required 
to maintain becomes a metaphor for the 
pathos and tragedy of the nature of 
modernity Kerala has embraced. The 
interface with tradition and modernity 
and the ambiguity and anxiety it has gen¬ 
erated in society inform several other sto¬ 
ries. 

Zacharia is provocatively critical to 
the point of being irreverent. The disap¬ 
proval arising therefrom is sharp and 
unmistakable, but couched in a style that 
is persuasive and convincing. “Some 
Mechanical Inventions for the Benefit of 
Mankind” is a delightful story, which is 
a commentary on what man has made out 
of technological progress. Some of the 
inventions achieved are the avenging 
lightning conductor, the lover’s moon¬ 
lighter machine, the bird-bashing 
machine, the machine to locate the truth 
in newspapers, the machine to identify 
revolutionaries in a c(owd, etc. The 
moonlighter machine is intended, for 
instance, to create moonlight for the 
romantic bliss of lovers and the bird¬ 
bashing machine is to prevent bird drop¬ 
pings on the statues or political leaders! 

The ultimate among the inventions 
is the atom bomb, whi^ has its uses as 
the advocates of deterrence would have 
us believe. “It is true that oursidc won 


the war by dropping the 
atom bomb, but it is also 
true that if it is dropped 
somewhere close to us 
the next time, in one 
moment, we will all 
become shadows on the 
scorched earth without 
even the time to die 
properly; mere appari¬ 
tion in burned silhou¬ 
ettes on the bathroom 
wall or on the court¬ 
building, etc. - that is if 
the walls are still stand¬ 
ing. But how can we 
teach our enemies a les¬ 
son without the atom 
bomb? Do you honestly 
think that our enemies will listen to us if 
we don’t drop our bomb over the street 
where their children play, over the hos¬ 
pitals where their sick lie, over the rooms 
where their lovers embrace? After all what 
are we if we don’t love our country?” 

Anti-war and anti-nuclear sentiments 
are also part of “My Military Memoirs” 
and “The Brick and the Mason”. The for¬ 
mer exposes the absurdity of war throu^ 
the experience of person eager to partic¬ 
ipate in the war against the Chinese. He 
however, finds himself cheated of action, 
as the war gets over before he reaches the 
front. In the latter, the protagonist Babu, 
a petty criminal lodged in jail, is served a 
ladleful of payasam on May 12, 1998 to 
celebrate the happy day on which three 
atomic bombs were exploded. The super¬ 
intendent of the jail announces "a meet¬ 
ing of all inmates in the evening... and 
readings from various scriptures” to 
express “gratitude to the nation”. On 
hearing the announcement, Babu with¬ 
draws the hand that he had extended to 
receive the payasam. “The Brick and the 
Mason” and “Till You See the Looking 
Glass” are perhaps two outstanding sto¬ 
ries in the collection. 

To the outside world Indian literature 
is represented by what is written in 
English. Recendy an anthology of Indian 
writings edited by Salman Rushdie has 
sought to legitimise and popularise this 
bias. In the present global ideological and ^ 
cultural climate, it is not easy to correct or 
overcome this tendency. More and more 
translations from Indian languages, in 
which the literary creativity of our society | 
is best expressed, are perhaps a remedy. i 
The publication of the short stories , 
of Zacharia, an outstanding practitioner . 
of this genre of literature, is therefore wcl- I 
come. ■ 


The universe of 
Zacharia’s short 
stories Is the 
changing social 
and Ideological 
world and the 
ambiguities^ 
anxieties and 
uncertainties 
generated by It In 
Individual life 
and social 
relations. 
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BOOKS 


Pakistan’s tragedy 


A.G. NOORANI 


Pakistan: A Modern Histoiy by Ian 

Talbot; Oxford University Press; pages 
432, Rs.625. 

The Pakistani Voten Electoral Politics 
and Voting Behaviour in the Punjab by 

Andrew R. Wilder; Oxford; pages 341, 
Rs.495. 

ChiefJ ustice Cornelius of Pakistan: An 
Analysis with Letters and Speeches by 

Ralph Braibanti; Oxford; pages 389, 
Rs.575. 

A Journey to Disillusionment by 

Sherbaz Khan Mazari; Oxford; pages 
646. Rs.795. 

Pakistan - A Dream Gone Sour by 

Roedad Khan; Oxford: pages 263, price 
not stated. 

' I MESE books help a lot to expose the 
L latent forces beneath democratic 
government in Pakistan which asserted 
themselves on October 12 to subvert it. 
Ian Talbot is an academic who has writ¬ 
ten extensively on the history of Pakistan. 
His book is a dependable textbook, 
except for a few astonishing errors. Prime 
Minister 1.1. Chundrigar was a Bombay 
lawyer, not a “businessman”. The 1956 
Constitution did embody “the 
Westminster model”. The President’s 
powers were defined in language identi¬ 
cal to that used in the Indian 
Constitution. His resume ends at the 
nuclear tests of 1998. The biographical 
notes and copious footnotes make it a 
good work for reference. It does not end 
on a note of optimism. 

The tides of the memoirs of Roedad 
Khan, a powerful bureaucrat who served 
successive regimes, and of Sherbaz Khan 
Mazari, one of the most upright politi¬ 
cians in the subcontinent, sum up their 
despair. Mazari, sirdar of one of the lead¬ 
ing tribes of Baluchistan, ended his polit¬ 
ical career in 1988, predictably, in 
electoral defeat. He has won the respect 
of all who knew him for his uncompro¬ 
mising integrity, wide reading and affa¬ 
ble dignity. His is one of the finest private 
libraries in our region. 

Whv has Pakistan come to such a 
K?^he reason is that it inherited a 
gal tradition” and its founding 


fathers did not give democracy a chance 
to flourish. As Governor-General, 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah presided over 
Cabinet meetings and even kept some 
portfolios to himself, flouting the basics 
of parliamentary democracy. He 
intrigued against his own Prime Minister, 
Liaquat All Khan, and got the Cabinet to 
resolve, on December 30,1947, “that no 
question of policy or principle would be 
decided except at a Cabinet meeting 
presided over by the Quaid-i-Azam and 
that in the event of any difference of opin¬ 
ion between him and the Cabinet, the 
decision of the Quaid would be final and 
binding”. An entry in his notebook, dated 
November 30, recorded; “Kashmir - no 
commitment - should be made - with¬ 
out my approval of terms of settlement. 
Mr. Liaquat has agreed and promised to 
abide by this understanding” (emphasis 
as in the original) (Hasan Zabeer, The 
Times and Tnal of the Rawalpindi 
Conspiracy 1951; Oxford; pages 120- 
121). 

Jinnah did not stop at that. In an 
address to the officers of the S taff College, 
Quetta, on June 14, 1948, he said that 
“the executive authority flows from the 
Head of the Government of Pakistan, 
who is the Governor-General and, there¬ 
fore, any command or orders that may 
come to you cannot come without the 
sanction of the Executive Head”. 

This, he knew, was sheer nonsense. 
He was the constitutional head of state. 
The head of government, the chief exec¬ 
utive, in a parliamentary system is the 
Prime Minister. He apparendy believed 
in a one-party state. But Prime Minister 
Liaquat Ali Khan also said, in October 
1950, that “the formation of new politi¬ 
cal parties in opposidon to the Muslim 
Lea^e is against the interest of Pakistan”. 

During its agitadon for Pakistan, the 
League had built up a culture of intoler¬ 
ance of dissent. “These atdtudes were car¬ 
ried over into the independence era,” 
Talbot notes. The Communist move¬ 
ment was crippled in the wake of the 
Rawalpindi Conspiracy Case. The radi¬ 
cal tradition in the Logue, represented 
by Mian Iftikharuddin in Punjab and 
Aibul Hashim in East Pakistan, was 
crushed. “Four important inheritances 
from the freedom struggle can 1^ identi¬ 


fied as exercising a profound inheritance 
on post-colonial developments.” Talbot 
lists them as “poor institutionalisation of 
the Muslim League”; the clash between 
r^ional and Pakistani identities; “the low 
level of political culture in the Muslim 
majority areas”; and the vagueness about 
“the nature of a future Pakistan state”. 

The services of the army and the 
bureaucracy were enlisted in the naked 
struggle for power between the League’s 
factions. They too were very willing to 
help in order to acquire control of the 
levers of power through politicians. As 
Ayesha Jdal demonstrated in her fine 
work The State of Martial Rule, the army 
stepped in not because democracy had 
failed in Pakistan. The army and the 
bureaucracy had begun undermining 
democracy wjth the active help of the very 
people who were supposed to run demo¬ 
cratic government - the politicians. 

Jawaharlal Nehru wrote to Prime 
Minister U Nu of Burma (now 
Myanmar) on November 11,1953, apro¬ 
pos U.S. military aid to Pakistan; “As its 
army develops, the military mentality will 
spread. As it is, the Pakistan army is a 
domineering influence there. The army 
officers have considerable contempt for 
the civil government and it is a possibil¬ 
ity for military coups (sic in plural) to take 
place.” 

Remarkably insightful. But the very 
Volume 24 of Selected Works of 
Jawaharlal Nehru (second series; page 
421) which contains this also exposes 
how insincere he was in his accord of 
August 21, 1953 on a plebiscite in 
Kashmir. Rajiv Gandhi ratted on the 
Siachen i^reement with the eleaed 
Government of Benazir Bhutto in June 
1989. I.K. Gujral did likewise with 
Nawaz Sharif in May-July 1997. India’s 
hardline policy impaired civilian govern¬ 
ments and strengthened the army. The 
A.B. Vajpayee regime’s intransigence in 
the talks in November 1998 led to the 
Kargil venture of Pervez Musharraf, the 
Chief of the Army Staff in Pakistan. 
Ayesha Jalal ha;|, established die faa of 
British and U.S. support in advance to 
those who carried out a coup in 1958. 
Not once has military rule succeeded in 
tackling the country’s problems. Eatdi 
militaiy dictator - Ayub Khan (1958- 
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69), Yahya Khan 
(1969-71), and Zia-ul- 
Haq (1977-88) - left 
the country in a worse 
, shape than he found it, 
ir his femily enormously 
enriched, bar possibly 
Yahp. 

Samuel P. 

Huntington’s seminal 
work Political Order in 
Changing Societies 

(1968) was extravagant 
in its praise of Ayub 
Khan. “More than any 
other political leader in 
a modernising country 
after World War II, 

Ayub came close to ful¬ 
filling the role of a 
Solon or Lycurgus, or “great Legislator” 
on the Platonic or Rousseauian model.” 
Ayub Khan quit in disgrace in 1969. 

Z.A. Bhutto was uniquely qualified 
to stamp out Bonapartism when he 
assumed power in December 1971. The 
Army had been disgraced in the 
Bangladesh war, Yahya Khan had failed 
miserably on the home front. But 
Bhutto’s corruption and authoritarian¬ 
ism, which climaxed in the rigging of the 
March 1977 elections, led to a Virtual 
revolt. Having failed to build up his 
Pakistan People’s Party (PPP) as an insti¬ 
tution with a life of its own, Bhutto 
sought the army’s suppoit. The army 
exacted its price and established martial 
law in July. 

Not a few in the Opposition - par¬ 
ticularly the darling of the Indian estab¬ 
lishment, Wall Khan - collaborated with 
Zia and encouraged him to destroy 
Bhutto politically before he could fulfil 
his promise to hold elections. Leading 
lawyers and a good many journalists 
backed Zia. One reason why he struck so 
ruthlessly was Bhutto’s attempt to politi¬ 
cise the corps commanders and divide the 
army. It was the army that tried to rig the 
1988 elections in a desperate bid to rob 
Benazir Bhutto of victory, and rigged the 
polls again in 1990 to prevent her return 
to power. The beneficiary was Zia’s cre¬ 
ation, Nawaz Sharif. 

Ian Talbot notes: “Election-rigging, 
like selective accountability, is a tradition 
deeply rooted in Pakistan’s history.” The 
distinguished scholar Mohammed 
Waseem wrote in an excellent study of 
the 1993 elections: “Ri^i^ is now a parr 
of the electoral contest in terms of the 
rival candidates’ ability to cast bogus 
voces and get away with it.” Thcrewas no 


concept of power-shar¬ 
ing. As during the Raj, 
the state ruled throu^ 
feudal intermediaries, 
especially in west 
Punjab. Talbot’s 
remarks on the 1997 
crisis, which resulted in 
the departure of both 
President Farooq 
Leghari and Chief 
Justice Sajjad Ali Shah 
is very perceptive; “The 
army, far from being 
excluded from nation¬ 
al life by the now 
unchallenged political 
leadership of Nawaz 
Sharif, became closely 
involved in what might 
be considered routine civilian adminis¬ 
trative tasks. The official explanation for 
this was to encourage a people-friendly 
army, but in reality it was a response to 
the serious institutional decay which, 
throughout Pakistan’s history, had 
undermined democratic stability. The 
corruption and politicisation of the 
administrative services by successive gov¬ 
ernments had accelerated this process.” 

Gen. Pervez Musharraf is gravely mis¬ 
taken if he imagines that the people of 
Pakistan do not love liberty. Its journal¬ 
ists fought Zia’s regime far more coura¬ 
geously than did many Indian journalists 
during Indira Gandhi’s diaatorship. In 
1983 the Movement for the Restoration 
of Democracy (MRD) shook Zia: 

“Massive repression was required to 
crush the MRD agitations in the Sukkur, 
Larkana, Jacobabad and Khairpur dis¬ 
tricts. The Sindh Governor was forced to 
admit that in the opening three weeks of 
the struggle, 1,999 people had been 
arrested, 189 killed and 126 injured. 

“Resistance took literaiy and cultural 
forms. Writers and poets like Rehmatullah 
Manjothi, Naseer Mirza, Tariq Alam and 
Adal Soomro challenged Zia’s ideological 
state. Atiya Dawood opposed the oppres¬ 
sion of women in her wndngs... Unlike 
the mass movement against Ayub in 1968- 
69 or against Bhutto in 1977, the 1983 
agitation in Sindh was not just an affair of 
the urban middle class and workers. The 
rural population ofsuch districts as Thatta, 
Dadu, Laricana, and Sangftar were heavi¬ 
ly involved. Leadership was provided by 
Ac PPP and the ‘peasant’-based Sindhi 
Awam Tehrik of Rasul Bux Palejo. The 
rural insurrection was only finally quelled 
following the deployment of three army 
divuions backed up with helicopter gun- 


ships." 

A ndrew wilder was bom in 

Pakistan and lived, studied and 
worked there for more than 25 years. His 
study of electoral politics in the Punjab 
until the 1977 polls challenges the con¬ 
ventional wisdom that voting decisions 
are determined by social fiictors. He holds 
that “political rather than social factors 
are increasingly determining” voters’ 
decisions. Policies matter. It is a very 
instructive work. 

Pakistan’s judiciary has been supine, 
but it has produced some outstandingly 
fearless judges such as Dorab Patel, 
Rustom S. Sidhwa, M.R. Kayani and 
A.R. Cornelius, who rose to be Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. His classic 
solitary dissent in 1955, when the major¬ 
ity led by Chief Justice M. Munir upheld 
the Governor-General’s dissolution of 
the Constituent Assembly on October 
24, 1954, merited reproduction in full. 
Braibanti’s detailed “analysis” could have 
been much briefer without any loss to the 
reader who would have preferred more of 
Cornelius and much less of Braibanti. 

Mazari rightly calls Munir “a blight 
on our legal system... If a man ever ri^t- 
ly deserved to be tried for contempt of 
court (for his blatant disrespect for the 
independence of the judici j system) it 
was former ChiefJusticeMunir.” During 
the interregnum between President 
Iskandar Mitza’s abrogation of the 
Constitution on October 7, 1958 and 
Ayub’s ouster of Mirza three weeks later, 
the Chief Justice participated in a meet¬ 
ing at which “Prime Minister” Ayub 
Khan asked him “as to how he should go 
about getting a new Constitution 
approved by the people.” Munir’s reply 
- publish the draft and get it adopted at 
a public meeting - aroused derisive laugh¬ 
ter. The Commandcr-in-Chicf of the Air 
Force, Mohammed Asghar Khan, who 
was present, recorded in his memoirs. 
Generals in Politics, that “Ayub Khan 
laughed the loudest”. Asghar Khan apdy 
remarked: “No wonder that Pakistan has 
found it difficult to shake off martial law 
ever since” (page 7). 

Munir legitimised Ayub Khan’s mar¬ 
tial law after he had counselled thus. The 
Supreme Court legitimised Zia’s coup as 
well. It is likely to repeat the performance 
now. Judges were not the only culprits. 
A.K. Brohi, a fiivourite of the Congress 
for Cultural Freedom and the 
International Commission of Jurists, 
consistendy lent his services to military 
dicutors - Ayub, Yahya and Zia. So did 


Qen. Pervez 
Musharraf Is 
mistaken If he 
Imagines that the 
people of Pakistan 
do not love liberty. 

Its Journalists 
fought Zla^l-Haq’s 
regime for more 
courageously than 
did many Indian 
Journalists during 
Indira Gandhi's 
dictatorship. 
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the lawyer Syed Sharfiiddin Pir/ada, now 
a member of the Pervez Musharraf 
regime. 

Miut’i remarks: “Both these legal 
peddlers (Brohi and Pir/ada) made their 
‘high’ reputations on advising the estab¬ 
lishment on how to legally avoid their 
constitutional and lawful responsibilities. 
Most ol our draconian amendments to 
the Constitution in rerent times bear the 
finger-prints ol one or both of them.” In 
1981, Zia made a Provisional 
Constitutional Order. “The prime 
movers behind this unprincipled and 
unparalleled piece of jiggery-pokery were 
none othci than Messrs. A.K. Brohi and 
Sharfuddin Pinada. The.se two men were 
latei scathingly described by Gen. 
Chishti (a participant in Zia’s coup) to be 
among Zia’s most prominent ‘syco¬ 
phants’.” Musharraf has followed suit 
with his PCO, on October 15. 1999, 
drafted presumably by Piraada. Mazan’s 
book is more than a memoir. It is well 
researched and has precise footnotes 
which make it invaluable for reference. 

His disclosures on Wali Khan’s lack 
of scruples should surprise none who fol¬ 
lowed his politics. He virtually prodded 
Zia to kill Bhutto. 

A DEMOCRACY can be sustained 
only by a leadership - in all walks of 
life, but particularly among lawyers, jour¬ 
nalists and intellectuals - which is com¬ 
mitted to democratic v.Uues. It helps 
awaken the masses and mobilise their 
support for democratic governance. 
There arc brave voices in Pakistan which 
have spoken up at this dark hour; I.A. 
Rchman, for instance. Pakistan’s democ¬ 
racy came to grief because there were not 
many of his kind. Zamir Ansari’s classic 
Press tn Chainschtomdts both the betray¬ 
al by many and the brave resistance by 
some. Politicians were the worst of the 
lot. Bhutto won power with the help of 
the army in 1971; Benazir, after an under¬ 
standing with it in 1988; Nawaz Sharif 
in 1990, Benazir in 1993, and Sharif, 
again, in 1997, all owed power to the 
army’s support. 

Each dictator looted the state and left 
behind sons who bask in that ill-gotten 
wealth. Ayub’s son, Gohar, was a captain 
in the army. He became a major business 
magnate when the General Motors car 
assembly plant was converted to 
Gan^ifra Motors, owned jointly by 
GohS'and his father-in-law. General 
Habi|ullah Khan Khattak. 

zari records: “His other holdings 
iOCiU^d an invtstment company and a 


canning venture. The retired Army cap¬ 
tain’s wealth was estimated by foreign 
specialist. Dr. Franz Pick, a few years 
later, to be in the vicinity of U.S. $4 mil¬ 
lion. Dr. Pick also estimated the total 
wealth of Ayub Khan and his family to 
be in the range of U.S. $10 to $20 mil¬ 
lion. For a man who had, only a few years 
earlier, forced his way to power at gun¬ 
point with the self-professed aim of erad¬ 
icating the corrupt ‘sharks and leeches’, 
this was a savage indictment.” 

Mazari cites in support Franz Pick’s 
World Currency Report, April 1969. He 
also records: 

“Taking shelter behind his regular 
protestations of Islamic piety, Zia and his 
close companion General Abdur Akhtar 
Rehman managed to accumulate the 
most ill-gained wealth of all. The damn¬ 
ing evidence of their corruption was 
revealed by none other than Akhtar 
Abdur Rehman’s .son, Humayun Akhtar. 
Shahecn Sehbai, then the Islamabad cor¬ 
respondent of Dawn, writing about 
General Akhtar Abdur Rehman, related 
a revealing incident. ‘The riches remind 
me of a story told by (Humayun Akhtar 
Abdur Rehman) to me and other jour¬ 
nalist friend in the early hours of one fine 
morning in the five star luxury hotel of 
Islamabad. All three of us were in good 
spirits and the General’s son was speak¬ 
ing mostly against another son of a 
General, bis one time friend but now 
deplored foe, Ejaz-ul-Haq. 

“‘What does he boast about? He 
thinks he has a lot of money. 1 have made 
him a politician. I called him from the 
Gulf to play politics. He knew nothing 
and had nothing. What if now he has 250 
million dollars. Is that all? Look at me, 
God has given us everything. Everything 
I say, E)az just has peanuts’, he said 
thumping his chest with a straight hand. 

“When we had left the hotel, we were 
wonder-struck at the audacity of the 
claim, but the revelation that Ejaz-ul- 
Haq was such a rich man had been 
drowned with the thought of how big the 
booty would be that he described as 
‘everything’." 

Sehbai repeated the story in his 
columns on two occasions. The references 
are Dawn, June 11 and October 16, 
1993. This very Ejaz-ul-Haq, a Minister 
in Sharif $ Cabinet, lost no time in mak¬ 
ing overtures to Musharraf. Zia “was said 
upon his death to have left a sum of $250 
million behind for his ftunily.” Akhtar 
Abdur Rehman was mote generous. 

Roedad Khan’s memoirs rq>roduce 
foil texts of documents of R^rence to 


the Accountability authorities against 
Benazir. She learnt the ropes from her 
father. “A U.S. investigation of PIA’s pur¬ 
chase of DC 10 aircraft stated that ‘pros¬ 
ecutors uncovered evidence that senior / 
executives (of McDonnell Douglas '' 
Corporation) had paid bribes to a relative 
of former Pakistani President Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto. The bribes amounted to (U.S.) 
$500,000 for each aircraft purchased by 
Pakistan’s national airline.’ Persistent 
rumours over the years also maintain that 
Bhutto pocketed a large portion of the 
millions of dollars that Libya donated as 
earthquake relief fonds for victims in the 
Northern Areas in the early 1970s. 
Undeniably, after Bhutto’s execution, his 
family could neither have maintained 
their lifestyle nor their various residences 
in London, Avignon, Cannes and 
Damascus, Karachi and Larkana simply 
from the income derived from their small 
farm landholdings in Sindh." Trust 
Mazari to provide the supporting evi¬ 
dence - Friends in High Places: The Rise 
and Fall of Clark Clifford by Douglas 
Franz and .David McKean (1995). One 
columnist who has maintained ceaseless 
vigil and written documented exposes 
fearlessly and impartially is Ardheshir 
Cowasjee, a weekly columnist with 
Dawn. 

What of Mian Mohammed Nawaz 
Sharif? Listen to Mazari: 

“Coming from a minor business fam¬ 
ily in Lahore, he had entered political 
affairs in 1982 when he was appointed a 
provincial minister by the martial law 
regime. Favoured by General Jilani, then 
Governor of Punjab, Nawaz Sharif rose 
to become the province’s Chief Minister. 
Starting with only a seventh-share in a 
fomily-owned steel foundry, the Sharif 
family’s business fortunes prospered at an 
electrilying speed and it soon became one 
of the wealthiest in the country. As 
Dawns weekly columnist Ardeshir 
Cowasjee commented: ‘... in the first 
place the Sharif family would not have 
been able to borrow even five per cent of 
what they did borrow had Nawaz Sharif 
not been firstly finance minister of 
Punjab, then its chief minister, and final¬ 
ly prime minister of the country, in all of 
which positions he misused his powers to 
borrow what was borrowed, to amass 
what was earned, and to issue SROs (gov¬ 
ernment regul^oty orders) for the par¬ 
ticular bentmt of his family’s businesses.’ , 
General Zia’s long period of rule began a 
binge of crony capitalism that would 
eventually lead to the creation of vast 
sums of newly created wealth among a 
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General Pervez Musharraf addreMing a press conference In 
Islamabad on November 1, with a portrait of Mohammed All 
JInnah for backdrop. 


handful of funilies. It helped 
destroy Pakistan’s banking sys¬ 
tem and later its economy. 

“Unlike Benazir, Nawaz 
Sharif had little chance to 
^ icquire an understanding of the 
^ nature of democracy. At a rela¬ 
tively youthful age he had 
obtained power as a provincial 
minister and grew accustomed 
to using it. While Benazir know¬ 
ingly flouud virtually every pre¬ 
cept of democracy, NawazSharif 
knew little about them." 

Pervez Musharraf would do 
well to recall the account of the 
events of those days by Roedad 
Khan, Secretary in the Ministry 
of Interior during the Zia 
regime. His memoirs record in 
authoritative detail the army’s 
role in toppling Benazir on 
August 6, 1990 (page 109) and 
Nawaz Sharif on April 18,1993 
(page 123). Restored to office 
by the Supreme Court, he was 
forced to resign - by the army 
(page 132). Formally the action 
was taken by President Ghulam 
Ishaq Khan in 1990 and 1993. 

Ittsthe9Corps Commanders 
who rule Pakistan. Zia saw to it 
that the collegium became his 
instrument. How Pervez 
Musharraf tackles them 
remains to be seen. 

Roedad Khan rose to 
become “Minister for Accountability” on 
August 11, 1997. His comments on the 
judiciary as also on the farce of account¬ 
ability are scornful. 

“So what lessons might be learnt from 
this experiment in accountability? First 
and foremost, that people have lost faith 
in the objectivity and impartiality of the 
two most important pillars of the state, 
the Presidency and the judiciary, the two 
watchdogs charged under the 
Constitution with the responsibility of 
keeping a strict watch on the excesses and 
arbitrariness of the executive and the con¬ 
duct of the holders of public office. 
Secondly, accountability has been 
reduced to a farce. In the name of 
accountability, successive governments 
have hounded, harassed, and persecuted 
their political opponents with the con¬ 
nivance of a corrupt administration. On 
the other hand, acts of gross misconduct, 
abuse of office, betrayal of trust, rampant 
corruption, and violation of oath of office 
by hoideis of public office go impun- 
ished. Nobody in this country, '^either 


the Government, nor the opposition, nor 
the judiciary, is interested in account¬ 
ability as it is understood in the West. 

“ Thirdly, no matter how honest, upn^t 
and well-intentioned you may be, your 
chances ofbrinpng the guilty - be they hold¬ 
ers of public office or civil servants - tojustice 
under the existing judiaal system and in the 
prevailing political environment are almost 
nil It is, therefore, an exercise in fotihty and 
a total waste of time, ener^ andpublicfunds. 

“Fourthly, people have lost foith in the 
holders of public office and the institution 
of Parliament which no longer represents 
die general will or the hopa and aspira¬ 
tions of the people, and nobody sheds any 
tears when me Assembly is dissolved.” 

His resume ends with Sharif s return 
to power in February 1997. But, he wrote 
of the caretaker government: “The new 
government has publicly stated that it has 
not been able to gather enough evidence 
to act against top politicians, including 
Ms. Bhutto, her husband Asif Zardari, 
and the former Prime Minister, Nawaz 
Sharif. 1 find this difficult to believe. 


5 Either theywere not trying hard 
e enough or, what is more likely, 
I a political decision had been 
j taken not to proceed against the 
i mainstream political leaders. Be 
■ that as it may, the admission of 
Prime Minister Malik Meraj 
Khalid appears to mean that 
known corrupt people are being 
foisted upon our poor illiterate 
electorate and the general elec¬ 
tions scheduled for February 3, 
1997 will once again be a con¬ 
test between two sets of corrupt 
politicians, representing Ms. 
Bhutto’s People’s Party and the 
Pakistan Muslim League led by 
Nawaz Sharif. Many Pakistanis 
were hoping that both Ms. 
Bhutto and Nawaz Sharif and a 
large number of their corrupt 
partymen would be disqualified 
on grounds of corruption from 
participating in the elections.” 

One wonders whether the 
‘Chief Executive’ of Pakistan 
will do any better. The Army is 
no custodian ol democratic val¬ 
ues or norms of rectitude. Not 
a few Corps Commanders in 
the past enriched themselves in 
the manner of politicians, espe¬ 
cially by land-grabbing. 

Pervez Musharraf is in a dif¬ 
ficult situation. He cannot 
impose press censorship for fear 
of inviting world censure. The 
press will report public disquiet as it 
increases. If he prosecutes some, charges 
of harassment will be made. If he holds 
elections, the two best organised parties 
will contest - Benazir’s and Sharifs. He 
cannot prevent that unless he destroys 
them politically and incurs the odium - 
unless, of course, his accountability 
process truly works fairly and impartial- 

'y- 

It is unlikely he will restore the 1973 
Constitution without ensuring a consti¬ 
tutional role for the army - and thus 
warping democratic government. 

Tailpiece; In land grabbing by Corps 
commanders, the corner plot was valued 
most. The story goes that one of the more 
enterprising Corps Commanders, while 
on a visit to New Delhi, was taken on the 
customary pilgrimage to Jinnah’s mag¬ 
nificent bungalow at 10, Aurangzeb 
Road, where many an historic decision 
was taken. There, standing at the junc¬ 
tion of Janpath and Aurangzeb Road, be 
burst out; “See! Even Quaid-i-Azam liked 
corner plots.” ■ 
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■ TECHNOLOGY 


A quantum leap in remote-sensing 

The advent of IKONOS, a remote-sensing U.S. satellite that can take one-metre resolution images, 
could affect India's supremacy in the commercial imaging data market. 


R. RAMACHANDRAN 


' I ’HE supremacy enjoyed by the high- 
X resolution imagery of the Indian 
Remote Sensing satellites IRS-1C and 
IRS-ID in the world market in civilian 
earth observation data ended on October 
12 when the first images from IKONOS, 
a remote-sensing satellite launched by the 
United States company Space Imaging, 
made their appearance. As compared to 
the 5.8-metre resolution of IRS 
(panchromatic or black and white) 
images, IKONOS (panchromatic) 
images have a resolution of one metre, a 
capability hitherto restricted to military 
reconnaissance satellites. Similarly, in the 
multispectral (or coloured, including 
near infra-red) images too, IKONOS’ 
resolution capability of 4 m greatly sur¬ 
passes the IRS’ 23 m. 

In commercial or business terms, it 
may even seem a bit ironical that the 
exclusive marketing rights for IRS images 
and other data products outside India rest 
with Space Imaging. It is a five-year-old 

company bas^ in Denver,- 

Colorado, dealing in space 
imagery, aerial photography, map¬ 
ping services, and so on, with 
which the Indian Space Research 
Organisation (ISRO) entered into 
a 10-year commercial contract on 
February 2, 1995, although it 
knew well that the company would 
very soon be its competitor in the 
high-resolution imagery market. 

“The agreement is indeed incom¬ 
prehensible because you are selling 
away your advantage and at the 
same time losing your market 
share,” a leading space analyst had 
said then. 

According to the U.S. market 
survey agency Frost & Sullivan, 
theretienuein 1998 from the com¬ 
mercial hjiaging data was around 
$139 mffion. This, according to 
the agency, is expected to grow at The il 
the rate of 17 per cent urough comn 
2005 i with the figure being reeolt 


around $420 million in 2005. The fig¬ 
ures for IRS data sales abroad in the last 
financial year was a mere Rs. 276 lakhs. 
(Actually, this would include the lump 
sum paid to ISRO for the setting up of 
new IRS earth stations, besides 10 per 
cent royalty on data sales). Assuming that 
the entire amount is from roplties, the 
market share is j ust about 5 per cent. Now 
that IKONOS is in place (andseveral oth¬ 
ers with similar high-resolution capabili¬ 
ty are planned), the IRS’ market share 
could shrink further. It would seem that 
Space Imaging has used IRS’ data to cre¬ 
ate a user base of high-resolution images 
which it can now easily target with its own 
IKONOS data. 

It is true, as ISRO officials say, that 
not all applications would require one- 
metre resolution data and it is unlikely 
that users of IRS data would shift to 
IKONOS data except for some specific 
applications. Moreover, the one-metre 
resolution data would be very expensive, 
they point out However, when one- 
metre resolution data abounds - which 
will be when other satellites too go into 



The IKONOS sateHKe le the worM'e flist and only 
co mmfc ta l aeteHK* to hev mado otw nn etre 
raaohitlon bnafleeef fpeoHle iiens of the earth. 


orbit - prices are bound to come down, 
and ISRO’s next IRS satellite, Cartosat, 
slated for launch in 2000, is designed to 
produce only 2.5-m/esolution images. 
When IRS IC/ID were in orbit, the time 
was ripe to exploit the market’s unmet 
demand for high-resolution data on 
account of the failure of the U.S. satellite 
Landsat 6 in 1993 and the delay in the 
launch of the French SPOT 4. But with¬ 
out Its own effective marketing arm, 
ISRO chose to rely on Earth Observation 
Satellite Company (EOSAT)/Space 
Imaging, which has not really generated 
a market share commensurate with the 
quality of IRS data. 

According to Dr. K. Kasturirangan, 
Chairman, ISRO, this was mainly 
because, one, it took time for customers 
to become aware of the quality of IRS data 
and, two, having set up receiving stations 
for Landsat/SPOT data, it was not easy 
for countries to set up stations for IRS 
data as well. This was happening now 
only with stations coming up in Korea, 
Japan, Saudi Arabia, the U.S. (Alaska) 
and Ecuador. But events seem to be over- 
„ taking ISRO’s efforts at making 
I inroads into the world market and 
^the first signs of that are Space 
^ Imaging’s IKONOS. How big the 
^ emerging market is going to be is 
I unknown but the fact that com- 
I panics like Space Imaging Earth 
g Watch and Orblmt^ (which are 
I planning one-metre resolution 
I satellites) were able to raise a total 
g of over $500 million over the past 

1 few years, suggests that investors 

2 see substantisu^owth even in this 
g specialised segment of remote- 
i sensed data. 

I CPACE IMAGING happens to 
I Obe the first commercial remote- 
sensing organisation to launch its 
own satellite. It was founded in 
1994 following the merger of 
EOSAT with Lockheed Martin. 
Besides marketing IRS data, Space 
Imaging alsp collects and dissemi- 
njttes data fiom Landsat^ Qutada’s 
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A one-tmtre resolution black-and-white Imafa of a spot In Washington D.C. 
made by IKONOS. It shows landmarks, Including the Washington 
Monument and the Smithsonian Institution’s American History Museum. 


ment, ships and boats, 
airplanes and so on can 
be distinguished and 
5 identiHed. Apart from 
the use of such high- 
resolution imageiy in 
applications of nation¬ 
al security, they have 
important civilian 
applications as well - 
in agriculture, cadas¬ 
tral surveys, forestry, 
planning, mapping 
urban areas for build¬ 
ing and road construc¬ 
tion and other such 
infrastructural activi¬ 
ties, oil and gas utili¬ 
ties, emergency res¬ 
ponses during disas¬ 
ters, telecommunica¬ 
tions, transportation 
and so on. A revisit 
capability (that is, peri¬ 
odicity of imaging the 
same spot on the earth) 


Radarsat and the 
European Space 
Agency’s ERS satel¬ 
lites. It also distributes 
,, the archived im^eiy 
#>of the Japanese JERS 
' imaging system. The 
Clinton administra¬ 
tion’s March 1994 
policy on deregulation 
of remote-sensing data 
and technologies 
enabled Space Imag¬ 
ing to apply for a 
licence to launch a 
one-metre resolution 
satellite. Once it pro¬ 
cured the licence, it 
soon found new 
investors, such as 
Mitsubishi and Ray¬ 
theon. This ensured 
that technologies re¬ 
quired for launching 
\ IKONOS on its own 
were in its control. 

While the actual 
commercial sale and dissemination of 
one-metre resolution images are likely to 
commence sometime towards the end of 
1999, the publicity image of Washington 
D.C., which was released on October 12, 
is indeed remarkable for the unprece¬ 
dented details that can be discerned in a 
commercial imagery. For example, one 
can even make out vehicles on the roads 
and the windows of buildings. The sharp¬ 
ness is almost dose to an image from an 
aircraft-borne camera. This image was 
taken on September 30, six days after 
IKONOS’ launch aboard the Athena II 
launcher. 

IKONOS was to be launched on 
April 27, 1999, but the launch (of 
IKONOS I) was unsuccessful because of 
a launch anomaly which resulted in loss 
of communication with the satdlite. An 
investigation into the Med launch is cur¬ 
rently on. The satellite (IKONOS II) that 
is currently beaming pictures was to have 
been launched next year but was readied 
in advance as a back-up satellite in the 
eventuality of a baled launch. 

While the quality of the image is 
dearly indicative of the im^ng capabil¬ 
ities of the satellite systems, particularly 
the optical imaging camera manufac¬ 
tured by Kodak, which is supposed to 
have 35 years of experience in building 
remote-sensing systems, it also shows that 
the satellite is in perfect working condi¬ 
tion. The company has daimed that the 
sharpness of Kodak’s telescoping* device 


has never been achieved in any commer¬ 
cial satellite till date. In fact, this partic¬ 
ular publicity image has apparently not 
even been processed to “map quality”, 
according to Jeff Harris, the company’s 
president. So the quality of processed 
images and value-added ones can be 
im^ined. Space Imaging has already 
begun to accept orders for images, which 
will be marketed under the company's 
brand name CARTERRA. 

■^HE name IKONOS is derived from 
the Greek word for “image” and the 
satellite, like the IRS satellites or any other 
earth observation satellite, is a sun-syn¬ 
chronous satellite, which passes over a 
given region of the earth at the same time 
of the day. The satellite weighs about 720 
kg and its orbit is a near-polar circular one 
at a height of about 680 km. It orbits the 
earth once every 98 minutes; that is, it 
makes 14 orbits a day. Lockheed Martin 
was the prime contraaor for the IKONOS 
satellite and the satellite was launched 
aboard its launcher Athena II. Raytheon 
built the communications and image-pro- 
cessing systems for the spacecraft; Kodak 
designed and built the customised camera 
for generating one-metre resolution 
images between 1995 and 1997. 

One-metre resolution implies that 
the images can tell apart objects with 
dimensions of one metre and above. This 
means that cars and trucks, roads, 
pipelines, individual houses, large equip¬ 


of once every two or 
three days (as against every five days of 
IRS) enables quick updates of images 
needed for certain applications like agri¬ 
culture, pollution monitoring, risk eval¬ 
uation and disaster management. 

Indeed, there may be a demand for 
such data even from India, particularly 
for high-resolution mapping. Geogra¬ 
phical Information System (GIS) soft¬ 
ware-based planning, implementation of 
developmental projects and for early crop 
monitoring against pest attacks or dis¬ 
eases based on IRdata. Even the National 
Remote Sensing Agency (NRSA) plans to 
use these to generate 1:5,000 scale maps 
of regions of India, which would be of a 
much larger scale than the 1:25,000 scale 
map that the Survey of India (SOI) dis¬ 
tributes. According to Dr. D.P. Rao, 
Director, NRSA, maps with an absolute 
coordinate accuracy of 5 metres can be 
produced using data refining accuracies, 
as compared to a 20-metre accuracy using 
IRS data. There is, however, no clear-cut 
policy in India on the dissemination of 
such high-resolution data as of now. 

The U.S., notwithstanding its capa¬ 
bility in spy satellites (the Key Hole series 
of satellites), had not entered the com¬ 
mercial hi^-resolution imagery market 
until now.^is was essentially because of 
domestic policies which, on grounds of 
national security, denied foreign parties 
access to high-resolution data, had 
restricted commercial distribution of 
images (of higher than 10-m resolution) 
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and relevant technologies. But 
with the advent of SPOT data in 
tl^e mid-1980s, with 10-m resolu¬ 
tion in the commercial arena and 
subsequent entry of the Soviet 
Union with 5-m resolution and 
later Russia with 2-m resolution 
images from the KVR-1000 cam¬ 
era altered the scene. Soon 
enough, in 1995, India too 
became a player in the high-reso¬ 
lution imagery market, with its 
5.8-m data. 

In March 1994, President Bill 
Clinton deregulated remote-sens¬ 
ing technologies and data - how¬ 
ever, with several attendant 
conditions that ensured govern¬ 
ment control in the matter of sale 
and distribution of high-resolu- 
tion imagery - so as to retain the 
technological superiority of U.S. 
remote-sensing in the commercial 
market. This did not really com¬ 
promise on actual reconnaissance 
capabilities of the U.S. because 
that is in the region of 10-100-cm 
resolution. This allowed many 
U.S. companies to plan remote¬ 
sensing satellite programmes and bid for 
licences to launch satellites. By 1997, 11 
companies had been granted licences and 
satellite plans of nine of them were 
already approved. IKONOS is the first to 
be launched. It will soon be followed by 
other one-metre resolution satellites. 
Orb View-3 and QuickBird. 

While the accent of these high-reso¬ 
lution imaging satellites is on civilian 
applications - and indeed the demand of 
hi^-resolution images for these is pro¬ 
jected to grow rapidly - the resolution is 
of military significance. In that situation, 
the dividing line between a commercial 
satellite ana a military satellite becomes 
thin and high-resolution data become 
dual-use capable. Vipin Gupu, a remote¬ 
sensing specialist with the U.S. Sandia 
National Laboratories, who has used 
commercial remote-sensed data to mon¬ 
itor weapons proliferation activities as 
well as developments during the Gulf 
War, says: “In the short term, make no 
mistake, they are marketing for defence 
and intelligence applications.” 

Indeed, it is well known from the 
work of people like Bhupendra Jasani, a 
remote-sensing analyst based in the 
United Kingdom who has done extensive 
work on monitoring nuclear activities 
around the world using satellite images, 
thatl^^t <fcal of intelligence acdvity can 
be Mried out using conunercial satellite 


imagery supplemented with other intelli¬ 
gence data. From this perspective, 
Gupta’s remarks do make sense because 
most civilian applications do not require 
one-metre resolution data and a business 
cannot be sustained by a few specialised 
uses of these data. The sales volume has 
to come from regular purchases by coun¬ 
tries which have adversary relations with 
their neighbours and are under constant 
threat of attack but with no access to supe¬ 
rior space-based reconnaissance technolo¬ 
gies. (Interestingly, the U.S. Government 
has committed itself to buying over the 
next five years $1 billion worth of high- 
resolution data fi-om the licencees.) 

India and Pakistan form a classic case. 
According to a recent newspaper report 
{Indian Express, September 27). the 
Defence Image Processing and Analysis 
Centre (DIPAC), the secret outfit of the 
armed services that does analysis of recon¬ 
naissance and satellite imagery, told the 
Subrahmanyam Committee (set up to 
examine the factors that led to the Kargil 
War) that India’s satellite imagery (with 
5.8-m resolution) was insufficient to pro¬ 
vide tactical information. The Centre is 
reported to have said that synthedc aper¬ 
ture radars (SARs), unmanned aerial 
vehicles and a constellation of imaging 
satellites would be required to gather tac¬ 
tical infbnnation. 

This actually points tp DIPAC's 


incompetence at one level: with 
intelligent, careful and continu¬ 
ous analysis of 5.8-m resolution 
data, a great deal of information 
can be gathered. Also, it is known 
that India does purchase 2-m data 
from Russia. This should cenain- 
ly suffice for the purpose. 
Notwithstanding these observa¬ 
tions, the availability of one- 
metre resolution data is likely to 
be welcomed by intelligence 
forces on both sides of the border. 
Whether access to such data on a 
real-time basis could ease tension 
or escalate it is another matter. 
One could argue both ways. 

But there is also a catch here. 
IKONOS does not have complete 
freedom to distribute all its data. 
There are eight restrictions with 
regard to the sale of high-resolu¬ 
tion data in Clinton’s 1994 poli¬ 
cy. These restrictions, which have 
come to be called “shutter con¬ 
trol”, give total authority to the 
U.S. Government to prevent the 
sale of images or even the imaging 
of a certain region by U.S. com¬ 
mercial satellites for foreign policy and 
national security considerations. In fact, 
there is a separate policy that forbids 
imaging Israel. It is, therefore, not 
unimaginable that the U.S. Government 
may put a ban on data over India and 
Pakistan if in its perception it is not in the 
interests of the two countries to gain 
access to high-rcsolution data. Indeed, 
diplomatic moves have been afoot to get 
other countries with high-rcsolution 
remote-sensing capabilities, like Canada 
and Russia, to follow its policies. Canada 
has reportedly agreed but Russia has not. 

In any case, commercial remote-sens¬ 
ing is likely to undergo a radical change 
once IKONOS images become available 
openly, notwithstanding their cost. 
However, given its security implications, 
it is perhaps necessary for the United 
Nadons Committee for Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Space (COPUOS) to review its 
policies on remote-sensed data, formu¬ 
lated 13 years ago. It must, however, be 
remembered that its efforts all through 
the 1980s to put a cap on the resolution 
of commercially marketed remote-sensed 
images never succeeded. But one-metre 
resoTudon imagery is almost as good as 
airborne ima^iy and that would perhaps 
make nadons and governments uneasy. 
But very soon one would know whether 
one-metre resoludon is a bane or a boon. 
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■ TECHNOLOGY 


[Microsoft, the monopolist 

In findings of focf that precede a final verdict following a year-long trial in the U.S. government's 
onti-trust case against Microsoft, a Judge concludes thot the software maker is a monopolist that time 
and again bullied other companies in the industry, harming consumers and hindering innovation. 


JOEL BRINKLEY 


O N November 6, in the U.S. govern¬ 
ment’s anti-trust trial against the 
Microsoft Corporation, a Judge issued a 
broad denunciation of the softv/are giant 
as the first part of his verdict in the land¬ 
mark case. 

The Judge, Thomas Penfield Jackson 
of Federal District Court, Washington, 
said the company had used its monopoly 
power to stifle innovation, reduce com¬ 
petition and hurt consumers. 

“Most harmful of all is the message 
that Microsoft’s actions have conveyed to 
every enterprise with the potential to 
innovate in the computer industry,” 
Judge Jackson wrote in his 207-page find¬ 
ings of fact. 

“Through its conduct,” he added, 
“Microsoft has demonstrated that it will 
use its prodigious market power and 
immense profits to harm any firm that 
insists on pursuing initiatives that could 
intensify competition against one of 


the stock markets had closed. 

The Justice Department was jubilant. 
“This IS a great day for American con¬ 
sumers,” Attorney-General Janet Reno 
said. “This case is about the protection of 
mnovation, competition and the con¬ 
sumers’ right to choose the products they 
want.” Microsoft, on the other hand, 
quickly issued a statement indicating that 
the company was already formulating its 
appeal. 

“While we disagree with many of the 
findings,” the statement said, “we are still 
confident that the law supports us on 
these points and that the American legal 
system will ultimately rule that 
Microsoft’s actions were fair, legal and 
good for consumers.” 

Later, Microsoft’s chairman, William 
H. Gates, said: “We respectfully disagree 
with the court’s findings. Microsoft com¬ 
petes vigorously and fairly. Microsoft is 
committed to resolving this case in a fair 
and equitable manner.” He added that his 
company “operates within the laws and 
operates in a way that is great for the peo- 


anti-trust division, said the government 
would consider a settlement, but only one 
that “fully and properly addresses” the 
issues raised in the judge’s findings. 

Although the judge’s findings of fact 
are virtually impervious to appeal, 
Microsoft’s leaders are expected to seek 
grounds for appeal, should Judge Jackson 
eventually rule against them. Under fed¬ 
eral court rules, appeals courts must give 
great weight to the conclusions the trial 
judge draws from hearing the testimony 
and studying the witnesses as they offer 
their accounts. As a result, appeals courts 
are allowed to challenge findings of fact 
only if they arc “clearly erroneous”. And 
if the Judge’s verdict is largely based on 
which witnesses he believed, the verdict 
stands a better chance of withstanding 
appeal. 

At the outset of his findings, the Judge 
declared that Microsoft “enjoys monop¬ 
oly power in the relevant market”. This is 
a key assertion because under anti-trust 
laws monopolies cannot engage in prac¬ 
tices that would be legal for other com- 


Microsoft’s core products.” The Judge’s 
findings of fact are not a final verdict but 
a declaration of which side’s version of 
events he believes. They clearly show that 
he found the government’s case against 
Microsoft credible and rejected as 
“specious”, as he stated in one part, 
virtually all the arguments Microsoft 
put up in its defence. The findings 
are the judge’s conclusions about 
who presented the most compelling 
and l^lievable case during the year¬ 
long trial that opened in his United 
Sutes district courtroom on October 
19, 1998. As such, they clearly sig¬ 
nal how he will rule in his ^entual 
verdict. 

Miaosoft and the government 
both reacted quickly after receiving 
I the much-anticipat^ findings. The 
judge, who in years past wrote his 
decisions long-hand, transmitted the At 
document to both sides by e-mail. It CIk 
was made public at 6-30 p,m., after fM 


pie we develop software for.” 

Neither in Microsoft’s statements 
nor those of the Justice Department was 
there much talk of settling the case. Joel 
I. Klein, head of the Justice Department’s 


At a praaa confaronca hi Washington, Microsoft 
Chahman Bill Oatea rsaiiomis to tho flmHngs of 
fact In tho antttiiist tfM. 


names. The government s charges rested 
on the assumption that Microsoft has a 
monopoly in the operating systems mar¬ 
ket with its Windows operating systems. 
In a key test for monopoly power, the 
Judge concluded that Microsoft 
could charge whatever it wanted for 
^ Windows without fear that price 
u increases would reduce demand. 
Microsoft expended consider¬ 
able energy in court arguing that it 
was not a monopoly. It asserted that 
a host of small competitors- from the 
Be operating system to Palm Pilot 
personal organisers - were long-term 
threats. But the Judge dismissed 
those arguments, saying that compe¬ 
tition from those competitors was, at 
the very least, a long way off. 
“Microsoft’s monopoly power,” he 
concluded, “is also evidenced by the 
feet that, over the course of several 
years, Microsoft took aaions that 
only could have been advantageous 
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if they operated to reinforce monopoly 
power ” From there, the judge ran 
through each of the charges raised by the 
Justice Department and the 19 State 
Attorneys-General who joined in the suit 
In each cast ht endorsed the govern¬ 
ment s charge while rtjteting Microsoft’s 
rebuttals Fie found that Microsoft had 
tried to divide the mirktt for Internet 
browsing software with the Netscape 
Communications Corporation in 1995- 
a key charge in the government’s case and 
a ckirly illegal activity under anti-trust 
law He wrote that other companies had 
had similar encounters with Microsoft, 
and these interactions demonstrate that 
It IS Microsoft s corporate practice to 
pressure other firms to halt software 
development that threatens Microsoft’s 
dominance “or competes directly with 
Microsoft’s most cherished software 
products ” 

He found that Microsoft’s decision to 
bundle its Web browser with Windows 
and give it away free was not, as Microsoft 
asserted in court, simply an effort to add 


a desirable feature to Windows “Senior 
executives at Microsoft decided 
Microsoft needed to give its browser away 
in furtherance of the larger strategic goal 
of gaining market share,” he wrote 
Microsoft, he added, ‘viewed browser 
market share as the key to preserving its 
dominance ” And in one of his most 
damning findings. Judge Jackson con¬ 
cluded that “Web browsers and operat¬ 
ing systems are separate products 
Microsoft’s key argument was that its 
browser was s im ply a feature ofWindows, 
not a separate product The Judge turned 
that argument around on Microsoft by 
finding that the company had actually 
harmed consumers by bundling the two 
products Consumer harm is a key test m 
antitrust cases Bundling the browser 
with Windows ‘unjustifiablyjeopardised 
the stability and security of the operating 
system , meaning that he believed the 
governments argument that including 
the browser had made the operating sys¬ 
tem more likely to crash and more vul¬ 
nerable to break-ins by intruders “There 


1 $ no technical justificauon for Microsoft’s 
refusal to meet consumer demand for a 
browserless version of Windows 98,” he 
added The Judge wrote that Microsoft 
had threatened and bullied Apple, 
Computer, Intel, America Online anc5 
other companies that Microsoft perceived 
as competitors In the case of the 
Internationa] Business Machines 
Corporation, he wrote, “when IBM 
refused to abate the promotion of those of 
Its own products that competed with 
Windows and Office,” Microsoft’s suite of 
business produaivity software, “Microsoft 
punished the IBM, PC Company with 
higher prices, a late licence for Windows 
93 and the withholding of technical and 
marketing support ” 

The Judge concluded “Microsoft’s 
past success in hurting such companies 
and stifling innovation deters investment 
in technologies and businesses that exhib¬ 
it the potential to threaten Microsoft 
I he ultimate result is that some innova¬ 
tions that would truly benefit consumers 
never occur for the sole reason that they 
do not coincide with Microsoft’s self 
interest 

Anti-trust lawyers say they cannot 
recall another instance in which finding 
of fact m an anti-trust case have been 
issued ahead of the actual verdict Usually 
the findings are packaged with the con¬ 
clusions of law - the legal precedents jus 
tifying a ruling - and the verdict But 
Judge Jackson’s decision to separate the 
findings offers at last two benefits “It’s 
potentially a very clever thing to do,” said 
Robert Litan, a former senior official in 
the Justice Department’s anti-trust divi¬ 
sion For one thing, it will allow Judge 
Jackson to modify his final ruling if writ¬ 
ten responses from the litigants surest to 
him that he might be standing on weak 
ground 

Publishing the findings ahead of the 
verdict also “prompts the parties to try to 
settle,” said Andrew Gavil, a Professor of 
Law at Howard University “This is a lot 
brighter than tea leaves It tells the par¬ 
ties exaedy where they stand” Judge 
Jackson has repeatedly urged Microsoft 
and the government to settle the case. 

A Microsoft lawyer said that 
Microsoft’s leaders stand willing to dis¬ 
cuss a settlement Nevertheless, he said, 
they remain unified in their conviction 
that they will not accept any settlement 
that would jeopardise “ourcore value, the 
soul of our company, and that is the free¬ 
dom to innovate and design products as 
we see fit.” ■ 

New York Ttmea SeroUe 


No room for ambiguity 


STEVE LOHR 

(tjT’S a bad day for Microsoft,” 
JLobserved William Kovacic, a 
Professor at the Geor« Washington 
Univefsi^ law school “The Judge 
relemlessfyacxxpted themvernment’s 
Koiyof iKWt h^pened.’^ 

Before the finding of fact were 
rdeasedk legjl experts had expected chat 
Judge Jaciron would geneially favour 
^ government but also nod on ocoa- 
noa in MtehMoft’s direction. He had 
suggexudindiepastthathewouldpre- 
f»ro broker an out4f<ourt settlement 
betweea Mforosofr and the Bovern- 
ment, Such an tmtoome woukT teiieve 
the federal ooimi t^the burden of hav^ 
ingto makefifie'tfimddecisionsabout 
products and hdsiil^ practices in the 
tntemet economy, ' * 

A setdement ia etlBa possftility - 
bitt imfy, it wems. if Gaiesand his top 
lieutenanta decide thaxjui^ Jackson 
has done what no is ' fasWIiiiftitor 


ttrith theK'findlngr, antS^ilh' 
ft ‘ft fnore itfc^ 



a one-sided rout as the judgment might 
seem to portend. The compan/s next 
step might then be to appi^ his ded- 
sion to a federal appeals court and then 
perfa^ the Supreme Court. 

“u the Judy's goal was settlement, 
he would have to Imve enough andii* 
guity in the findings offtet so that nei¬ 
ther side sees it as in its sdf-inmxst to 
fight dus IQ the hitter end,” observed 
Hobert Hovenkamp, a Professor at iha 
Uaivetsity of Iowa law school. w^O ft 
a leadfttg anttirust scholar and ft advft' 
ing the government. 

Theivscenu Iftde that ftambw^ 
in JadsOn’S doCttmeon 

nshe mis ftir..l(k)n'tseeft&XQ^sec» 
t^* saM Amlnnn Cavit a 
the rftftvant UnivoiH^JI^ 

Thft Juthpj’s 
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I EVENTS 


The Pope in India 

in Delhi, Pope John Paul 11 reaffirms the Church's commitment to enter "ever more deeply" into 
dialogue with the other religions of the world. 


V. VEMKATESAN 

m New Delhi 

T he four-day visit of Pope John Paul 
II, the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church and of the Vatican City State, to 
New Delhi in the first week of November 
evoked keen interest among people of all 
religions and brought special cheer to 
India’s Christian community. The Pope 
flew in on the evening of November 5 
amidst tight security. He was given a sim¬ 
ple official reception at the airport. 

4 The 79-year-old pontiff, who is a 
head of state, stayed at the Holy Sec 


millennium. They spoke about Mother 
Teresa. 

Vajpayee thanked the Pope for being 
in India on the happy occasion of 
Deepavalt, the festival of lights which sig¬ 
nifies the victory of good over evil. He 
observed that perhaps the papal visit 
added more light to the festival. Vajpayee 
underlined the &ct that India is a multi¬ 
religious, multi-ethnic and muiti-hngual 
nation that accords paramount impor¬ 
tance to peace and cooperation. 

Krishan Kant told the Pope that India 
would remain a haven for all religions 
because it believed that nation and reli¬ 


gion are not synonymous. 

As part of his official engagements, 
the Pope laid a wreath, one made up of 
yellow roses and carnations, at the samad- 
hi of Mahatma Gandhi at Rajghat. He 
inscribed in the guest book a quote from 
the Mahatma - “A culture cannot survive 
if it attempts to be exclusive”- and signed 
Johnnes Paulus II 

T he Pope’s religious engagements 
began with a meeting with the bish¬ 
ops of the Asia Synod and the promulga¬ 
tion of the Asian Synod Document, 
“Ecclesia in Asia” (Church in Asia), at the 


Apostolic Nunciature on 
Shanti Path in New 
Delhi’s diplomatic 
enclave. 

On the morning of 
November 6, the Pope was 
accorded an official recep¬ 
tion in the forecourt of 
Rashtrapati Bhavan. He 
met President K.R. 
Narayanan at Rashtrapati 
Bhavan and Vice- 
President Krishan Kant 
and Prime Minister Aral 
Behari Vajpayee at 
Hyderabad House. A press 
note issued by the Catholic 
Archdiocese of Delhi, 
which organised the visit, 
described the meetings as 
cordial. The three leaders 
showed great respect for 
the Pope, it said. 

During his meeting 
with the Pope, the 
President emphasised that 
the freedom of religion was 
the cornerstone of Indian ^ 
democracy and that it was 
paramount despite the rise 
of late of some intolerant 
(nnge groups. He recalled 
the Pope’s earlier visit to 
Indiain 1986and wprect- 
ated his call (or fr^dly 
reiatioas among^ples in 
his message (or me durd 



Sacred Heart Cathedral in 
New Delhi on the evening 
of November 6. The Asian 
Synod is the special assem¬ 
bly of the bishops of Asia. 

The Asian Synod was 
convened in the Vatican 
from April 19 to May 14, 
1998. It concluded on 
November 6,1999 in New 
Delhi, when the Pope 
signed and issued an 
“Apostolic Exhortation” 
incorporating the recom¬ 
mendations of the bishops 
of the synod. Two hun¬ 
dred and fifty-two Church 
leaders attended the Asian 
Synod. The Indian delega¬ 
tion, the largest in terms of 
size, comprised 24 mem¬ 
bers. The second largest 
was the 20-member dele¬ 
gation from the 
Philippines. Also invited 
were three prelates from 
China (a cardinal, a bish¬ 
op, and a coadjutor bish¬ 
op); they, however, did not 
attend. 

The 140-page docu¬ 
ment released by the Pope 
- “Post-Synod Apostolic 
Exhortation of the Holy 
Father”- analyses the 
social, political, cultural, 
developmental and moral 





landscape at the turn of the | 
millennium and charts the!£ 
course for the Church. It| 
calls upon the Church to> 
proclaim the “Good 
News”(the message of Jesus 
Christ) “with loving respect 
and esteem”. This is mis¬ 
chievously interpreted by 
the Church’s critics as a call 
for conversions to 

Christianity. 

four-hour Holy 
1 Mass held at the 

Jawaharlal Nehru Stadium 
on November 7 to mark the 
conclusion of the Special 
Assembly of Asian Synod of 
BLshops, was considerably 
Indianised. The special altar, 
shaped like hands raised in 
prayer, was flanked by a por¬ 
trait of Mother Teresa, 
drawn by a young artist, 

Adarsh AJphons, to the left 
and the Gospel to the right. 

A huge Indian brass lamp 
stood in the foreground, 
while bright diyas (earthern 
lamps) painted on the rising 
stage decorated the terraced 
sanctuary. A group of tribal 
men and women ftom Ranchi danced to 
folk tunes as they ushered in the proces¬ 
sion of priests and bishops. Bishops of the 
Orientsd rites lent a special colour to the 
solemn ranks of the clergy. Other Indian 
charaaeristics included the singing of a 
Tamil devotional song and an aani cere¬ 
mony. 



Handing over the post-synodal doc¬ 
ument, the Pope hoped for a great har¬ 
vest of Christian faith in Asia and 
bestowed the message of love and hope 
on the people of this continent. About 
70,000 people thronged the stadium. 

The Pope made a slow round of the 
stadium in his Popemobile, waving and 


At a caramonlal reception 
at Raahtrapatl Bhavan, 
President K.R. Narayanan 
and Prime Minister 
A.B. Valpayee wHh the 
Pope. (Facing page) 
Congiess(l) president Sonia 
Gandhi gre^ the Pope. 


Vot^ OB the fringe 
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smiling, instantly inviting hand-clap- 
ping, which did not stop for several mm 
utes People burst into the rousing 
musical score of “God Bless our Pope' 
The Great, the Good” The Pope ascend¬ 
ed the stage on an electrically operated 
platform, which was shielded by a huge 
banner to protect him from sunlight 


After the Mass, the Pope 
administered the Holy 
Communion to 30 chosen 
people, who included the 
orphaned, the physically 
handicapped and die termi¬ 
nally ill The Pope also gave 
Holy Communion to a 
group of people represenung 
a cross-section of Asian 
Catholics Among them was 
a 76-year-old woman, 
Moksha Pabam, who had 
come from Bandore At the 
end of the Holy Mass, the 
Pope held up his hand and 
said “Bharat ko aashtruiad, 
shantf God bless all ” 

The Pope, in his Homily, 
said that it was fitting that 
this document had been 
signed and issued in India, 
the home of many of Asia’s 
time-honoured cultures, reli¬ 
gions and spiritual tradi¬ 
tions More than 300 bishops 
and 1,000 priests celebrated 
the Mass with the Pope 
The Pope, an admirer of 
Mother Teresa, made a spe¬ 
cial reference to her “She 
loved India, She is with the 
people of India forever,” he 
said He appealed to the Church not to 
forget her witness of evangelical love, spe¬ 
cially towards the poorest of the poor 
On the evening of November 7, the 
Pope participated in an inter-religious 
leaders’ meeting, organised at Vigyan 
Bhavan by the Inter-Ritual Committee of 
the Catholic Bishops’ Conference of 


India and its sister organisations Those 
who welcomed the Pope included 
Shankaracharya Madhavananda 

Saraswati of Prayagpeeth, Dr Mufti 
Mohammed Mul^rram Ahmed, Bhai 
Manjit Singh Sahib, Acharya 
Mahaprajna, K Rajaratnam, Samdhong 
Rinpoche, Ervad Cawas Daraius Bagli, 
Ezekiel Isaac Malekar and Zena Sorabjee 
No dialogue took place at the meet¬ 
ing, but the Pope reaffirmed the Church’s 
commitment to enter “ever more deeply” 
into dialogue with the religions of the 
world The Church sees this dialogue as 
an act of love which has its roots in God 
himself He clarified however, that “dia¬ 
logue IS never an attempt to impose our 
own views upon others, since such dia¬ 
logue would become a form of spiritual 
and cultural domination” He explained 
“Holding firmly to what we believe, we 
listen respectfully to others ” 

Giving credit to Indian historical fig¬ 
ures such as Ashoka, Akbar, Shivap, 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, Vivcka- 
nanda, Mahatma Gandhi, Rabindranath 
I agore, and Dr S Radhaknshnan, the 
Pope underlined the importance of uni¬ 
versal brotherhood and religious free¬ 
dom, which he said, constituted ‘the very 
heart of human rights ’ He emphasised 
that individuals must be recognised as 
having the right to change their religion, 
if their conscience so demanded - 
obliquely referring to the protests from 
Hindu fundamentalist groups against 
conversions to Christianity 

1 he Pope held a Private Holy Mass 
in the chapel of the Vatican Embassy on 
rht morning of November 8 He left for 
Georgia later ■ 
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sought to ensuie fisolpmof security 
anangementt by making preventive 
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JOHN CHERIAN _ 

pOPE JOHN PAUL II is an inveteiate 
1 uaveller. Although in frail health fbr 
the past several years, the pontiff has been 
keen to visit as many countries as possi¬ 
ble. And he is not a man to shukctmitfo-. 
veisy, as his second visit to India showed. 
His visit to Cid>a had come under stnu^ 
criticism from influential sections ofthe 
Clinton administration and consetvative 
groups in the United States. 

Pope John Paul II has also been one 
of the most activist Popes of the tnillen- 
nium. His conservative agenda on social 
issues was evident front the very outset 
of his papacy. The acconliAodativc 
woridview of his two immediate prede¬ 
cessors was noticeably absent in his ini¬ 
tial Statements and aoions. 

The campaign launched by John 
Paul II ^nst tiw socialist countries of 
Eastern muppecontributed a great deal 
to the demise ofthe Eastern bloc Hewas 
the inspiration fbr the Solidarity trade 
union movement, which eventuaUy 
came to power in Poland, His overt and 
covect role in. bringing about the down- 
fidl (ff the' aodalist government in 
Poland, hjs home country, is acknowl¬ 
edged today by the West. 

The samc Pope said in the late 1990s 
that the collapse of socialism was not 
entirely, a good development and that 
unfettered capitalism had led tp further 
d^rivation for the poor of the world. In 
his encyclical, "Advent of the Third. 
MillcnniumT>'the Pope made an impas¬ 
sioned; ptb, to die international com-', 
muohy tbmiseUtvoiceflir a substantikiy.' 
if itoe>j)i$4}atri^t; pncelladon of die 
interoiiprahjil^mb^ 
tothodova^icd'yns^ . 

Thf[ k tou^ stance 

againft Uberatioa 

wotjong .and - 

Cbeir'. 


Radical pnesttaqd theologians have, on' 

. many octattorturbeaideflock^ or side- - . 

linedbeciuse of their solidaritT^di die 
' oppietsedl This happened in the 
' l^Os and the 1980$ • whin Vliadn hail-id 
America was in ferment itfiiro 

After the end of the 0)14 War, the . befbri 
Pope mellowed considerahtjk, -lit recent Prisiid 
dmes the Vatican has hem very Criticfd attent 
of the U.S.-sponsofed sanctions a^dnst waS ti 
countries such as Iraq and- Cuba,. The of dx 
Pope, in feet, will be visiting I^ before wasdi 
thevear-cnd,much todieGDnSiemadon that i 
of the Clinton administration. . lepub 
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■ EVENTS 

A manifestation of 
social reaction 

The VishwQ Hindu Porishad's challenge to Pope John Paul H's visit 
is a case of social reaction rising up in opposition to conservatism. 


SUKUMAR MURALIDHARAN 

in New Delhi 


' I 'HE visit of the Roman Catholic pon- 
X tiff to India was an occasion for the 
saffron brotherhood to assert its claim to 
prominence as the principal vehicle for 
the articulation of an entire religious 
community’s aspirations. But the propa¬ 
gandist effort to drum up a modicum of 
popular endorsement simply failed to get 
off the ground. As the extremist fringe 
rapidly faded away from public attention, 
a new strain of moderate mendicancy in 
the service of Hindutva came to the fore. 

The run-up to the papal visit saw a 
proliferation of bodies constituted with 
the specific charter of defending the 
Hindu faith. Among them was the 
Dharma Rakshana Sammelan, which 
managed to recruit a number of individ¬ 
uals of middling eminence to its cause, to 
endorse a statement decrying the “evan¬ 
gelisation of Asia”. That this body man¬ 
aged to put out a number of 
advertisements in prime spots in the 
national print media pointed to a high 
level of motivation and financial suste¬ 
nance from quarters yet unknown. 

The Oharma R^hana Sammelan 
may not have matched the crudity of the 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad’s Giriraj 
Kishore, who denounced the Pope’s 
arrival in India as something akin to a 
burglar’s forced entry. But its hand- 
wringing expressions of anguish at con¬ 
tinuing religious conversions under the 
aegis of the Church certainly did not seem 
any better conceived. Religious conver¬ 
sion, it aipied, “is violence, pure and sim¬ 
ple, pardcularly against the Hindu faith, 
whidi docs not believe in conversion”. 

As a claim, this is quite remote from 
reality. The VHP, which it may be safe¬ 
ly assumed, is the principal sponsor of the 
media advertisement which greeted the 
Pope in India, proudly cKclares its 


numerical achievements in conversions 
(or re-conversions as it is called, since 
every faith practised in India is consid¬ 
ered alien to the original Hindu identity) 
in its annual publications. Further, reli¬ 
gion is a personal choice and it is for those 
levelling the charge of violence to prove 
the fact of coetcion or some form of illic¬ 
it allurement to make it stick. Rather than 
the axiomatic violence of conversion, 
what is today evident is the surpassing 
brutality of the VHP's campaign to check 
the activities of Christian missionaries in 
India. 

The right to practise, preach and 
propagate one’s religion is guaranteed by 
the Constitution. There has been a rul¬ 
ing by the Supreme Court that conver¬ 
sions go beyond .my legitimate construal 
of the term “propagation”. But this is an 
ambiguous ruling. If restraints are to be 
imposed on these activities - whether of 
a legal or purely administrative nature - 
then the principle of symmetric treat¬ 
ment would necessitate similar curbs on 
the activities of the various godmen, spir¬ 
itual healers and mystics that the country 
abounds in. Such powers, if institution¬ 
alised, could conceivably lead to a mas¬ 
sive assault on fundamental freedoms. 

Further, if there are grounds for legit¬ 
imate grievances at the activities of 
Christian preachers, redress is available 
through legal proces.ses. The Indian Penal 
Code has (airly strong provisions to deal 
with cases of offence to religious senti¬ 
ments. Neither the VHP nor any of its 
affiliates will even consider this recourse 
for reasons which are fairly transparent - 
if the provisions of law are invoked 
against a minority community, there is 
equal if not greater reason to use them 
against the majority. 

A nother of the Sammelan’s 
claims, about Mahatma Gandhi’s 
opposidon to religious conversions, is 
historically accurate. But what it fails to 
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take cognizance of is the 
Mahatma’s consistently 
expressed disdain for the 
activities that would today 
go under the name of 
'reconversion”. The 
Collected Works of 
Mahatma Gandhi abound 
with deprecatory refer¬ 
ences to Shuddhi and 
Sangharan - which were 
Hindu communalism’s 
effort to win back Muslims 
and Christians to what 
they construed as the true 
national faith. 

Much has been made, 
again, about the Christian 
missionaries’ supposed ten¬ 
dency to run down the basic 
tenets of Hinduism as part 
of their effort to win souls 
over to their faith. This 
overlooks the historical fact 
that the challenge to Hindu 
belief has more often come 
from within its own ranks. 

As part of their ideological 
challenge to the caste sys¬ 
tem, great social reformers 
like Jyotiba Phule and B.R. 

Ambedkar frequently used 
the most derogatory terms 
in reference to the Hindu 
pantheon. But as Gandhi 
recognised, this was not a 
challenge that could not be 
met by responding in kind, 
but by confronting the 
iniquities of the system that 
provided a breeding 
ground for these re.sent- 
ments. 

The VHP campaign 
finally is a manifestation of social reac¬ 
tion, Its fundamental procedure could be 
characterised in recendy coined political 
terminology as one of “stigmatisation and 
emulation”. A threat percepdon from an 
alien cultural influence is first fostered in 
the minds of the target population, who 
are then reclaimed by the supposedly 
indigenous religion through methods 
that in others’ hands were decried as a 
mortal danger to the nadonal culture. 

Ever since it was founded in 1964, 
the VHP’s strategy has been premised 

E the emulation of the methods of 
eval religious proselytisadon. At its 
ling conference it was entrusted the 
tails of “consolidation and strengthening 
of Hindu society”, the “protection and 
dissemination of Hindu spiritual and eth- 



Pop« John Paul II paying homage at Rpighat, the aamadhl of 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

ical values” and the “establishment of 
links among Hindus living in different 
countries”. The proposed method was to 
create an ecclesiastical order, complete 
with its own liturgy, scripture and insti¬ 
tutional hierarchy. Individual priests 
manning shrines across the country were 
to be coopted into a network of VHP 
sponsorship. In another conscious rever¬ 
sion to the medieval model of religious 
organisauons, VHP activists were 
designed as the lay order which would 
impart the necessary momentum for 
social consolidation along religious lines. 

S INCE assuming the papacy in 1978, 

John Paul II has cxert^ a powerful 
political influence across the globe. A 
book which comes to the matktt on the 


tenth anniversaiy of the M 
of the Berlin Wall, com- 
I plete wid) heavy recom¬ 
mendations from 

America’s arch-conserva¬ 
tive Heritage Foundatioiv 
names him as one of six 
“heroes” who changed the 
course of the world 
through the years of the 
Cold War. The book 
allegedly “shatters the per¬ 
ception that the Soviet 
Union collapsed either by 
accidqpt or horn its own 
internal problems”. 
Instead, it documents the 
exertions of the six heroic 
individuals - among them 
Ronald Reagan, Winston 
Churchill and Harry 
Truman - that con¬ 
tributed to this very happy 
denouement. 

Yet paradoxically^ 
John Paul II is also credit¬ 
ed in some quarters with 
having depoliticised the 
Church. His memorable 
visit to Latin America in 
1983, for instance, is best 
remembered for having 
turned the clock back on 
evolving notions of an 
activist Church. Paul Vi’s 
1967 encyclical 

“Popularum Progressio” 
had laid out the circum¬ 
stances in which the 
Church could act in sup- ^ 
port and sustenance of 
popular rebellions against 
oppression. Following 
this, the Latin American 
Bishops Conference at Medellin, 
Colombia, in 1968, had imparted a 
strong momentum to the principles and 
practice of Liberation Theology. 

John Paul II firmly shut the door on 
Liberation Theology, confining his agen¬ 
da to raising the profile of the Church 
within civil society. His notion of evan¬ 
gelisation is conservative and dogmauc. 
For political structures that are signed 
with the forces that today dominate the 
gjobal economy, it is palpably an 
unthreatening notion. The VHP’s chal¬ 
lenge to the Pope’s visit, in this sense, is 
a case of socral reaction rising up hroppo-. 
sition to conservatism. Being aevoid of a’’ 
marked ideolomcal polarity, it is a chal- 
lenge th^t was dways unlikdy to gain ug- 
nificant momentum. ■ 
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I CONTROVERSY 


Agendas and appointments 

I 

A clutch of appointments by the Human Resource Development Ministry under 
Murli Monohor Joshi raises disturbing questions. 


T.K. RAJALAKSHMI 

m New Delhi 

M uru manohar joshi 

cleared two crucial appointments 
just two days into his renewed tenure as 
Union Minister for Human Resource 
Development. M.L. Sondhi, a former 
Professor at the School of lnrernation,il 
Studies in Jawaharlal Nehru UnivcRiiy 
(JNU), was appointed Chairperson of the 
Indian Council of Social Science 
Research (ICSSR), and B.R. Grover, who 
was nominated a member of the Indian 
Council of Historical Research (ICHR) 
in 1998, earned a promotion to the Chair. 

Sondhi was a young and highly 
regarded ofTiciai of the Indian Foreign 
Service when he dramatically quit for a 
career in politics. His best-remembered 
political feat still remains the shock defeat 
he inflicted on Congress(I) stalwart Mehr 
Chand Khanna in New Delhi in the 1967 
Lok Sabha elections. Having served our a 
term as a Jan Sangh Member of 
Parliament, Sondhi sought a career in 
academia after being defeated in the 1971 
elections. 

Grover served for long as Director in 
the ICHR, although he achieved renown 
after a ftshion only in his post-retirement 
advocacy of the Vishwa Hindu Parishad’s 
(VHP) claim to the site of the Babri 
Masjid in Ayodhya. He was a leading 
member of the panel of historians consti¬ 
tuted by the VHP at the Chandra Shekhar 
Government’s su^estion, to establish the 
historical veracity of the case of the Ram 
Janmabhoomi. Post-Ayodhya demoli¬ 
tion, Grover has remained an unrepen¬ 
tant votary of the view that vandalism in 
the distant past can be justification for 
acts of rctribudon today. 

Grover and various other historians 
and archaeologists associated with the 
Ayodhya campaign of the VHP earned 
the censure of the World Archaeological 
Congress (WAC), when it held a session 
in New Delhi in 1994. His nomination 
as a member of the ICHR in June 1998 
was, for this reason, occasion for g bitter 
controversy within the piolession^of his¬ 


torical research. His elevation as 
Chairman is unlikely to be any less acri¬ 
monious. 

In contrast, Sondhi has not been con¬ 
spicuously linked with any overt political 
campaigns in the domestic arena. He has 
been a courtly and soft-spoken partici¬ 
pant in the seminar circuit in New Delhi, 
particularly those concerned with less 
popular causes such as the “liberation” of 
Tibet and friendship with Israel. His 
appointment to the apex position in 
ICSSR represents a quantum shift in the 
ethos of the institution. 

Grover and Sondhi do not collective¬ 
ly match the absurdity of another nomi¬ 
nation by the HRD Ministry. K.G. 
Rastogi, an obscure Professor from Delhi, 
has been appointed to the search com¬ 
mittee for faculty appointments in the 
National Council for Educational 
Research and Training (NCERT). Far 
from his academic credentials, Rastogi is 
best known for a lurid autobiographical 
account of Partition, in which he 
acknowledged that he shot dead a Muslim 



Humwi Retourc* Dewlopiiwiit Minister 
MwiI Manoliar JosM. 


woman at close quarters to save her from 
a rampaging mob of Hindus. He subse¬ 
quently took up a career in academia, 
though never with great distinction. In his 
participation in shakhas of the Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS), though, he 
was very consistent. 

I T is learnr that these appointments had 
been decided well before their actual 
announcement - the delay being entirely 
on account of the intervening inconve¬ 
nience of the model code of conduct for 
the electoral season. The HRD Minister, 
associated with the more extreme ideo¬ 
logical fringes of the BJP, has once again 
been true to form. These apprehensions 
were reinforced when news emerged of 
the omission of Marxist theory from the 
political science syllabus in Central Board 
of Secondary Education-stream schools. 
Agitated members of the Left parties 
raised the matter in Parliament, accusing 
the Government of seeking to stop “the 
free flow of ideas” and bringing in a phase 
of “intellectual fascism”. 

While other major political theories 
of Liberalism, Socialism, Fascism and 
Gandhism were as usual present in the syl¬ 
labus for “Concepts and Theories in 
Political Science”, Marxism was conspic¬ 
uously absent. But for an alert teacher 
from a school in Delhi, the supposed 
omission would perhaps not have been 
detected. The CBSE, for its part, held that 
the Hindi version of the printed syllabus 
contained Marxist theory, which made 
the omission in the En^ish version at 
worst a printer’s devil. Yet the faculty of 
education in the Delhi University is reluc¬ 
tant to accept this as an “inadvertent 
error’. There seems to be too strong a pat¬ 
tern evident in Joshi’s decisions as HRD 
Minister to permit this kind of a casual 
reading. 

The Minister, however, seems 
uniazed. Grover, he argues, has served as 
direaor of the ICHR for 12 years and has 
otherwise been associated with the organ¬ 
isation for over a decade. This alone 
should be adequate to establish his cre¬ 
dentials for the Chairman’s post. 
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While none of his critics dispute the 
fiict that Grover’s long stmt in the ICHR 
as Director was relatively uncontrovcrsial, 
they have chosen to question his unre¬ 
lenting commitment, since 1986, in 
opposing any resolution relating to the 
preservation of cultuial heritage in the 
Indian History Congress. His interven¬ 
tions have since shown a persistent bias. 
In 1992. at the Calcutta session of the 
IHC, the then Secretary, V. 
Ramakrishna, took cognizance of com¬ 
munal disturbances in the aftermath of 
the demolition of the Babri Masjid. 
Grover ob)ected, stating that it should not 
be part of the Secretary’s speech. 

Later, as a member of the Delhi ses¬ 
sion of the WAC in 1994, Grover 
opposed a resolution moved by liberal his¬ 
torians condemning the demolition of the 
Masjid. Further, in a conference of the 
WAC at Croatia in May 1998, he 
opposed a resolution condemning the 
“manipulation of archaeological evidence 
to justify destruction of historical struc¬ 
tures”. He led a group, including B.B. I al 
and three others, out of the Congress, 
rather than be party to the adoption of 
the resolution. 

In the IHC, Grover has chosen to 
oppose various important policy resolu¬ 
tions, including the defence of unbiased 
textbooks (Hyderabad session, December 
30, 1978), the promotion of translations 
in Indian languages (Bombay session, 
December 28, 1980). In the 

Annamalainagar session in December 
1984, he opposed a resolution against 
communal strife. At the Goa session in 
1987, he voted against a resolution criti¬ 
cising the biased representation of legend 
and history on television. 

Further, in comparison to previous 
incumbents in the 
ICHR, such as R.S. 

Sharma, Niharranjan 
Ray, Ir^n Habib and 
Ravinder Kumar, 

Grover’s academic cre¬ 
dentials are (ar from 
impressive. He has to 
his credit two articles in 
the Indian Economic 
and Social Htstory 
Review-one on the vil¬ 
lage community pub- 
li^ed in 1971 and the 
othtf on land rights in 
Mu|hai India, pub- 
lishra in R)76. And 
while he served for long 
as in History at 
Jaml^willia Islamia, 


Delhi, he has neither a Ph.D nor the title 
of Professor to his credit. 

H istorians of a liberal and secu¬ 
lar persuasion are alarmed at the 
prospea of the nodal agency for spon¬ 
sorship of historical research passing into 
the control of a person who has opposed 
every resolution condemning the demo¬ 
lition of the Babri Masjid. Delhi 
University historian Sumit Sarkar feels 
that the current practice of packing insti¬ 
tutes with people conforming to the 
Hindutva ideology is qualitatively differ¬ 
ent from all that has been seen in the past. 

Sarkar points out, for instance, that 
Irfan Habih was the ICHR Chairperson 
during the Rajiv Gandhi regime, 
although he is affiliated to the 
Communist Party of India (Marxist), a 
party that consistently opposed the 
Congress(I) during that period. There 
was no systematic packing of academic 
bodies, and people known to be RSS sym¬ 
pathisers too were appointed to positions 
of responsibility. 

Again, there are questions of basic 
academic stature involved. Irfan llabib 
and R.S. Sharma were historians of inter¬ 
national repute even before the ICHR was 
set up. If the Hindutva . lobby Has been 
unable to appoint persons amenable to it 
earlier, it has been due to a sheer paucity 
of serious scholarship within their ranks. 
Sarkar argues that since the 1992 demo¬ 
lition, a variety of historical thinking has 
gained ground that reinforces old and dis¬ 
credited stereotypes, reversing the 
progress achieved over the years in chart¬ 
ing new vistas of scholarship. Joshi’s 
appointments in the ICHR clearly are 
designed to deepen this regressive trend. 
Illustrations are not lacking. The 
ICHR decided in July 
this year to publish all 
the titles of the 
Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan seties on 
History and Culture of 
the Indian People, the 
General Editor ofwhich 
was R.C. Majumdar, 
who is considered by 
Left historians to be a 
H indu revivalist histori¬ 
an. Although this deci¬ 
sion was ^en during 
the tenure of former 
Chairperson S. Settar, 
there is little doubt that 
it may have been influ¬ 
enced by the BJP-led 
government in poivver. 


The inclination 
towards fostering 
a democratic and 
secular mindset 
has been set 
aside In the 
recent appoint¬ 
ments. As an 
observer put It, 
the BJP’s slogan 
In education 
appears to be 
“forward to the 
primitivo past." 


Surpassing all this, however, is the 
nomination of K.G. Rastogi to the 
Selection Committee of the NCERT. In 
his 190'page autobiography published in 
1998 and dedicated to the RSS, Rastogi 
devotes three chapters to his life in the 
RSS. Called /iip Beett (My Life 
Experiences), the autobiography carries a 
foreword by RSS ideologue K.C. 
Sudarshan. In the section about the 
author, it is mentioned that Rastogi was 
an RSS pracharak for ten years. In one 
chapter, where he talks about his days 
with the RSS, he narrates how he learnt 
to use rifles, tommy guns, sten guns and 
hand grenades in the period following 
Partition. He was in Bharatpur at that 
time and was anointed the district secu¬ 
rity chief by the RSS - ostensibly to pro¬ 
tect the lives of Hindus. Anti-socials and 
Kshatriyas were trained to take on the 
enemy. 

Rastogi writes that in one such skir¬ 
mish in a place called Puran Kaliyar near 
Hardwar, a beautiful woman was sighted 
in one particular house where killings 
were going on. Some of the attackers (read 
the Hindu mob) began to waver in their 
resolve and, unmindful of their objective, 
began to assert their rights over the 
woman. “Then an idea struck me. I 
threatened the attackers, even abused 
them and then shot dead the woman, who 
was the root cause behind the fight. I 
thought that I had killed two birds with 
one stone. Everyone was shocked at this 
extraordinary spectacle, but got back to 
their work.’’ (page 46, Aap Beett by K.G. 
Rastogi). Rastogi goes on to express his 
regret for having done this inhuman deed, 
but he does not stop to ponder why he 
could not have shot the attackers. 

In another chapter, where he 
describes his first visit to the United 
States, he speaks glowingly of his late wife 
who “asked him to fulfil his needs in the 
period that he was away from her.” This 
permission to act freely apparently helped 
him control his wayward senses. 
Sudarshan too highli^ts this particular 
statement by Rastogi s wife in his fore¬ 
word to emphasise the sacrificing and 
noble character of Hindu women. 

In another chapter titled “Profissor 
Ho Hi Gaya” (I finally become a 
Professor), Rastogi records how one of his 
fiiends approached an expert in the Selec¬ 
tion panel to rccqmmend his name for the 
post of a Hindi Professor. However, it » 
appeared that the expen had already 
promised the post to another candidate. 
Thb was during the years Rastogi was at 
the NCERT. He served in the Council 


>etween 1964 and 1988, and to that 
xtent, he is no outsider. 

After 1988, he went back to the RSS, 
apparently to serve as a fiill-iime 
^mharak, only to resurfiice in 1999 as 
^'fti’s nominee to the Selection 
T ommittee. Previous nominees include 
loted sociologist S.C. Dube and histori- 
in Bipan Chandra. As the Minister’s 
nominee, he will have the clout to influ¬ 
ence key appointments. His hand has 
apparently been detected in a number of 
top appointments, notably that of the 
Direaor, NCERT, and the Chairman, 
National Open School. Rastogi is also 
known to be the convener of the Akhil 
Bhartiya Vidya Bharati Shiksha 
Pratisthan, a self-proclaimed affiliate of 
the RSS in the field of education. 

Rastogi’s candid confessions have 
sent an expected tremor not only in the 
NCERT, but in other teaching and 
research institutions too. What acade¬ 
mics within and outside the institution 
^ear is that the Council’s credentials 
would be used to push forth the very kind 
of curricula that were rejected by it in 
some States. It may be recalled that in 
early 1993, a National Steering 
Committee on textbook evaluation had, 
after considering the History, Hindi and 
Mathematics textbooks of Uttar Pratfesh 
and those of the Sataswati Shishu Mandir 
Prakashan, found them foil of inaccura¬ 
cies, distortions and communal bias. 

Ever since the new Director of the 
NCERT took over, there has been much 
talk about changes in the curriculum. A 
Curriculum Committee which has been 
set up received feedback from various 
departments in the Council, but has kept 
everybody ignorant about the nature of 
Its deliberations. "It is not a confidential 
thing and does not call for this hush-hush 
attitude,” said a senior faculty member. 

Rastogi is reportedly advising the 
NCERT in designing a new curriculum. 
Academicians feel that he will, as a mem¬ 
ber of the vital Programme Advisory 
Committee, be able to push the Hindutva 
agenda in the field of education. The HRD 
Ministry plans to announce several new 
programmes over the next 100 days, 
including one on reviewing school curric¬ 
ula and making them "relevant to life”. 

Evidendy, the criteria of competence 
has been set aside in Joshi’s recent 
..appointments, as also the inclination 
I ttowards fostering a democratic and secu- 
^ lar mindset. As a bemused observer puts 
it, the BJP’s slogan in education, as in 
’ other respects, a|>peais to b^''ft)r- 
[ to die priaiidve past*. ■ 
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I PROJECTS 


An unfinished story 

Started with high expectations by the Anthropological Survey of 
Indio in the mid-1980$, the People of Indio project would seem to 
be in need of o final push. 


T.K. RAJALAKSHMI 

in New Delhi 

T he first major survey of all the com¬ 
munities in India, The People of 
India project, conducted under the aus¬ 
pices of the Anthropological Survey of 
India (ASI), has become the subject of a 
controversy. The project, launched on 
October 2,1985, was to have been com¬ 
pleted in 1996 with the production of a 
corpus of 43 volumes. Under the terms 
of the agreement between the publishers 
and the ASI, the volumes should have 
been published between 1992 and 1996. 

Sourcoain some quarters concerned 
said that the deadline had not been met 
owing to the play of various factional 
interests Work was slowed down delib¬ 
erately, and the rising price of paper acted 
as a disincentive. The plan was to bring 


out first the volumes pertaining to the 
smaller States followed by the volumes on 
the larger ones Thirty volumes were pub¬ 
lished and 13 remained in various stages 
of completion. The two volumes, on 
Tamil Nadu and Chandigarh, were print¬ 
ed but were not released for two years 
because their prices had not been fixed. 

However, according to Dr. K.S. 
Singh, former ASI Director-General and 
the architect of the POI project, at least 
five volumes went into multiple editions. 
He said that the publisher handling the 
volumes on western India reported that 
300 copies of the volume on Rajasthan 
had been sold in one month. K.S. Singh 
told Frontline that several pu blishers went 
slow because of the uncertainty relating 
to the prices Work on three volumes, 
those on Jammu and Kashmir, Punjab 
and Uttar Pradesh, were stopped because 



The Pteple Of Mta pn4«et ettaUltiiM the feet that then are few etMHrtlal 
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there was no agreement with the pub¬ 
lishers on prices. The volumes on 
Karnataka, Gujarat and Assam were in the 
final proof stage, and those on Andhra 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, Bihar, West 
Bengal and Orissa were in the penulti¬ 
mate proof stage, while the volume on 
Madhya Pradesh was m an early proof 
stage, he said 

K.S. Singh said that he had raised the 
problem of delays at the Advisory 
Committee meeting in June last year and 
moved a resolution stating that the pub¬ 
lication process should be expedited. 
According to informed sources, the advi¬ 
sory committee has not met this year. It 
IS learnt that the ASI headquarters in 
Calcutta is responsible for fixing prices. 
R.K. Bhattacharya, its Director, was 
unavailable for comment, but a source at 
the ASI headquarters told Frontline that 
the delay had occurred mostly because of 
an “overambitious editor” who was still 
looking for ethnographic material. He 
expressed fears that the data collected so 
&r were becoming outdated because of 
the delays involved in editing and field¬ 
work. He said that the volume on Tamil 
Nadu was delayed because of the pricing 
policy; he held the particular editor 
responsible for the delay with regard to 
the other volumes. 

The source said that the ASI was anx¬ 
ious about the delay and that the rising 
price of paper affected the pricing policy. 
The matter was being taken up with the 
Department of Culture, but he would not 
say how long it would take for a decision 
to come through. K.S. Singh, however, 
maintained that the ASI could decide the 
prices on its own and that the pricing agree¬ 
ment was between the ASI and the four 
publishers selected for the projea. The 
Government had earned a good amount 
of money as royalty and there was no ques¬ 
tion of any resource crunch, he said, and 
added that the delay was entirely owing to 
the activities of vested interests. 

T he POI was considered the most 
imporuntofthe 14 national projects 
identified by the ASI in 1985-86 as part 
of its seventh five-year plan. It identified 
4,694 communities in terms of their cul¬ 
tural traits. Endogamy, occupation and 
perception defined a community. Each 
community derived its identity nom its 
enviroi ^c nt, resources, occupations and 
territoi^P'K.S. Singh wrote: “This root- 
edn^ in the local eco-cultural system is 
an ow'^ding characteristic of our com- 
munu^ no matter what religious label 
is attw iA to them.” 


The delay in publishing all the vol¬ 
umes amounted to a serious loss in soci¬ 
ological terms because of the intrinsic 
merit of the.data which, among other 
things, show that the similarities among 
the various Indian communities are more 
prominent than the differences. The POI 
project is significant as it demystifies the 
diversity in the Indian context and estab¬ 
lishes the fiict that there are few essential 
differences between Indian communities 
although they are divided on caste and 
religious lines. It attempts to highlight the 
linluges among them and prove that there 
is a considerable level of homogenisation 
among communities in terms of mor¬ 
phological and genetic traits at the region¬ 
al level. 

As many as 775 traits concerning 
ecology, settlement, identity, food habits, 
social organisation, economy and occu¬ 
pation, linkages and the impact of change 
and development were studied. The per¬ 
centage of traits shared by communities 
within a linguistic or cultural region was 
found to be high. 

Within a region, barring tribal com¬ 
munities and certain localised occupa¬ 
tional groups, there is remarkable 
homogeneity in physical types among 
other communities. 

In Tamil Nadu, for instance. 
Brahmin and non-Brahmin communities 
share similar traits. A Tamil Brahmin has 
fewer traits in common with Brahmins in 
Western or Northern India. This marked 
asignificant departure from H.H. Risley’s 
classification of the upper castes into the 
Caucasoid type and the large sections of 
the population into the Proto-Australoid 
type. 

The POI has estimated that Hindus 
form 76.4 per cent, Muslims 12.6 per 
cent, Chrisuans 7.3 per cent, tribal reli¬ 
gionists 8.3 per cent, Jains 2.2 per cent, 
Buddhists 2 per cent, Sikhs 2.8 per cent, 
Jews 0.2 per cent and Zoroastrians 0.19 
per cent of the population. 

The survey found that 87 communi¬ 
ties followed Hinduism and Sikhism, 116 
Hinduism and Christianity, 35 
Hinduism and Islam, 21 Hinduism and 
Jainism, 29 Hinduism and Buddhism, 
and 94 Christianity and tribal religions. 
There were 16 communities that follow 
three religions. Forms of Hinduism 
include the worship of family and clan 
deities. 

Significandy, the survey found that 
communities may be difierendated along 
religious lines but shared a very high per¬ 
centage of traits. Hindus share 96.77 per 
cent of their traits with' Muslima, 91.19 


per cent with Buddhists, 88.99 per ceni 
with Sikhs and 77.46 per cent with Jains, 
Muslims share 89.95 per cent traits with 
Sikhs and 91.18 per cent with Buddhists. 
The extent of Jain-Buddhist sharing ol 
traits is 81.34 per cent. » 

K.S. Singh said: “When I wrote this 
seven years i^o, no one believed it. The 
traits we share are far more than the traits 
we do not share. This large-scale sharing 
could be that most communities have 
emerged from the same ecological, eth¬ 
nic, socio-cultural background, even 
though they later embraced different reli¬ 
gions or other ways of life.” 

The POI projea also found that only 
about 20 per cent of the communities in 
India follow a vegetarian diet. In 2,469 com¬ 
munities, men consume alcoholic drinks 
occasionally, while in 1,106 communities 
men consume alcohol regularly. In 1,037 
communities, women consume alcohol 
occasionally. Smoking, tobacco-chewing 
and the use of snuif are widespread. The 
habit of betel-chewing is common to a large 
number of communities. 

Rice i; a more popular cereal than 
wheat. Except the Todas of the Nilgiris, 
the consumption of milk in tribal com¬ 
munities is a recent phenomenon. 
Bilingualism is widely prevalent. The sur¬ 
vey revealed the existence of 12 new 
minor scripts. 

The project engaged 470 scholars, of 
whom 245 were from outside the ASI. 
Twenty-six other institutions were 
involved. Investigators spent 24,880 days 
in the field and interviewed 21,536 peo¬ 
ple, including 5,353 women. 

In a mood of optimism, K.S. Singh 
wrote: “By the end of the century, we 
should have a large corpus of material run¬ 
ning into about 100 volumes covering the 
biological, linguistic and cultural profiles 
of the people of India.” But today, the fate 
of the remaining volumes remains 
unknown. 

Besides, “the diversities that have 
flourished in a state of relative cultural 
freedom” are threatened by the overem¬ 
phasis of a homogenised, uniform and 
monolithic culture by certain obscuran¬ 
tist sections. Sociologist M.N. Srinivas 
wrote in the Foreword to the introducto¬ 
ry volume of the POI project: “People are 
v^ling to accept diflferent dance s^les in 
different parts of the country, why can¬ 
not they accept difforent dietary habits?” 

The findings of the POI project shat¬ 
ter several notions about difFerences 
among communities. It is important that 
the remaining volumes are published and 
the findinKS dissemiiuted. ■ 
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I NOBEL PRIZES *99 


Between monetarism and Keynesianism 

y 

' Robert Mundeli and open economy macroeconomics. 


PRABHAT PATNAIK 


R obert MUNDELL, this year’s 
Nobel laureate in Economics, is best- 


known for his work on open economy 
macroeconomics in a world with capital 
mobility. One of his results, in particu¬ 
lar, which was also arrived at by J. Marcus 
Fleming (hence the appellation 
“Mundell-Fleming model” under which 
this result has gained currency), was quite 
striking. This states that in a world witli 
highly mobile capital flows and flexible 
exchange rates, fiscal policy becomes 
completely ineffective in influencing the 
,level of activity in the economy. (Marcus 
Fleming is on the staff of the 
International Monetary Fund.) 

The reasoning behind this result is 
simple and straightforward. If capital is 
highly mobile across countries, then no 
country can have an interest rate which 
is different from what prevails elsewhere. 

(Interest rate differentials were con¬ 
sidered by him to be the major deter¬ 
minant of capital flows.) For any 
country, then, the interest rate is in 
effect given “from outside”. Now the 
ratio of money income to money sup¬ 
ply (or what is called the income 
velocity of circulation of money) usu¬ 
ally varies with the interest rate, so 
that if the latter is given “from out¬ 
side”, then money income in the 
country must depend entirely on the 
level of money supply. At any given 
level of money wages, this level of 
money income implies a unique level 
of employment and output. It follows 
then that as long as money supply and 
money wr^cs arc given, output and 
employment get automatically fixed 
in a world where capital is highly 
mobile, and no amount of fiscal stim¬ 
ulus can possibly alter it. 

Suppose, however, a government 
insists on expanding its fiscal deficit 
with the objective of increasing 
employment. Then, since any 
employment inaease (necessarily 
|[ associated with a rise in money 
' income) would, «dth given money 
supjply, create a shortage of moaw 
aaa a rise in intraest rate, capi% RolMrt MimMI. 


would flow in from outside, leading to an 
exchange rate appreciation, and a reduc¬ 
tion in net exports. TTie reduction in net 
exports (that is, exports minus imports) 
in equilibrium would exactly match the 
rise in fiscal deficit; the effects of the two 
would cancel one another and employ¬ 
ment would remain exactly where it was 
despite the rise in the fiscal deficit. 


Mundeli Is located In 
the grey area between 
monetarism and 
Keynesianism... 
but even this degree 
of deviation from 
orthodo)^ Is 
anathema to the 
Nobel Committee. 



Putting the result another way, in a 
world with high capital mobility and flex¬ 
ible exchange rates, there is no scope for 
an effective fiscal policy. Likwise, 
Mundeli showed that in a world with 
fixed exchange rates and high capital 
mobility, there is no scope for an effec¬ 
tive monetary policy; the interest rate is 
given “from outside” and money supply 
must adjust to the demand for money, 
for, if it did not, then the pressure on 
interest rate would bring in capital 
inflows, which, under a fixed exchange 
rate, would boost exchange reserves and 
make the requisite addition to money 
supply. 

Such a high degree of capital mobility 
(an infinitely clastic supply of capital at the 
going interest rate) is of course an extreme 
case. If capital inflows are more sluggish, 
then there would be scope for using both 
fiscal and monetary policy, and it becomes 
possible to use the two in such a way that 
^ each tries to meet a particular objective: 
? fiscal policy, for instance, can be used 
I to achieve a particular level of activity 
“ and monetary policy to achieve a par- 
S ticular exchange rate. 

I Mundeli wrote many more arti¬ 
cles in this broad area, though none 
as startling as the Mundell-Fleming 
model. In addition, he wrote on opti¬ 
mum currency areas, that is, on the 
question: when should a set of cur¬ 
rencies be linked to^one another as 
one united currency (such as the 
“Euro”)? One of his conclusions that 
is of some interest is that the curren¬ 
cy area should be one over which there 
is free labour mobility, for, otherwise, 
unemployment in a particular region 
would be impossible to get rid of. 

Even though the contemporary 
world, characterised by capital mobil¬ 
ity, does represent the universe that 
Mundeli was approximating, his 
open economy macroeconomics is 
too limited to shed much light upon 
it. It is limited in two ways; first, in 
all his models, whether capital flows 
respond sluggishly or with infinite 
elasticity to interest rate changes, they 
are a determinate function of the 
interest rate (and of other additional 
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variables chat one might add). There is no 
scope, in other words, for the volatility of 
capitalTlows. Secondly, the role of expec¬ 
tations, in particular of expectations 
regarding exchange rate (or asset price) 
movements, is ignored. Two major fea¬ 
tures of the contemporary world which 
gi^c rise to disequilibria do not figure 
therefore in Mundcll’s analysis (or indeed 
in any subsequent “mainstream" work 
that took off from M undell). But he was 
one of the pioneers in this field, and no 
matter what assessment one makes of the 
significance of his work, the Mundell- 
Fleming model would certainly continue 
to be taught in any course on open econ¬ 
omy macroeconomics. 


R obert MUNDELL, however, was 
not an unalloyed monetarist, such as 
is the fashion these days, despite his loca¬ 
tion in Chicago. His analysis used the IS- 
LM curves (known to every 
undergraduate) which were devised by 
John Hicks as an exposition of 
Keynesianism in its relationship with the 
pre-Keynesian “Classics”. 

More important, Mundell’s work, 
especially in the short-run context, recog¬ 
nised the possibility of involuntary 
unemployment (even though he put it 
down to wage-rigidity). In short, he can 
be intellectually located in the grey area 
between monetarism and Keynesianism, 
which is what one would expect a 
Canadian economist writing in 1963 (the 
date of the Mundell-Fleming model) to 
be. However, it is noteworthy that even 
this degree of deviation from orthodoxy 
is anathema to the Nobel Committee. 

In the Nobel Prize citation for Robert 
Mundell, the committee refers to his 
assumption of “price rigidity” (which 
yields involunury unemployment) as a 
“limitation” that was corrected by later 
writers. It uses his argument to set differ¬ 
ent objectives for monetary and fiscal 
policies as a Justification to make the cen¬ 
tral bank free of government control 
(even thoi^ he was not arguing this). 
And its talk of the difficulties faced by 
temporarily-fixed, but adjustable, 
exchange rate regimes in a world with 
capita! mobility, carries the su^estion 
that flexible rates are the answer, even 


though restrictions on capital mobility 
could overcome the problem equally well. 
Whether it honours an Amartya Sen or a 


Jlobert Mundell, the Nobel Committee 
Is ii't without its own agenda. ■ 


i ibhat Patnaik is Pnfostr of Economics, 
\'rltlNchv Univcrsi^, Nesu Delhi. 
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I RESERVATIONS 


The politics of reservations 

The BJP-ied Government's decision to include the Jots of Rajasthan in the backward classes list has 
caused the first breach in the covenant that the enumeration arrived at by the Mandal Commission 
and various States would not be seriously modified. 


SUKUMAR MURALIDHARAN 

tn New Delhi 

F rom the moment the Mandal 
Commission recommendations were 
implemented it was foretold that an 
immediate consequence would be an 
unseemly rush among various communi¬ 
ties for the appellation of backwardness. 
Clearly, all sections that might have 
I feared being left behind in the race for 
status and power had reason to covet the 
relative privileges assured to those who 
met the criteria of social and education¬ 
al backwardness. 

Part of the challenge of running an 
effective programme of affirmative aaion 
lay in resisting sectional pressure foj;. the 
benefits that are associated with the tag of 
backwardness. There was, in other 
words, a tacit premise of restraint 
underlying the programme - a polit¬ 
ical compact that the enumeration 
of backward classes arrived at by the 
Mandal Commission and the peri¬ 
odically updated lists of the State 
governments would not be serious¬ 
ly modified. 

Shortly after taking office on 
October 13, the Atal Behari 
Vajpayee Government committed 
the first breach in this covenant. 
Although a formal notification is 
yet to Ik issued, it is reliably learnt 
that the Bharatiya Janata Party-led 
Government has delivered with 
extreme alacrity on its campaign 
pledge to confer the backward class 
status on the Jats of Rajasthan. It 
was a demand that had loomed large 
over the election campaign, though 
its precise impact is still debatable. 

Indications are that the BJP did 
succeed in winning over a la^e sec- 
don of the Jat community from 
their tradidonai allegiance to the 
Congress(I) by assuring them that 
the demand for backward class su- 
tus wotdd be inet. Yet, despite a sub*^ 


stantial desertion of a traditional con¬ 
stituency, the Congress(l) did not really 
suffer a serious erosion in its share of the 
popular vote. Evidently, the defection of 
the Jat vote was made good by an accre¬ 
tion of other social constituencies to the 
ranks of the Congress(I). The BJP’s 
sweeping triumph in Rajasthan is in this 
reckoning attributable less to the Jat (ac¬ 
tor than to the recruitment to its cause of 
voters who had remained uncommitted 
in the 1998 Assembly elections. 

In the moment of its triumph, 
though, the BJP did not stop to ponder 
over these subtleties. It had under con¬ 
sideration a report by the National 
Commission on Backward Classes 
(NCBC), dating back to November 
1997, which had recommended that the 
Jats of Rajasthan did merit the benefits of 


the special protections available under the 
Mandal Commission recommendations. 
This was one among the many advisories 
submitted by the NCBC, recommending 
the inclusion of 372 distinct communi¬ 
ties in the backward classes list. Since the 
political motivation behind accepting the 
recommendation on the Rajasthan Jats 
alone would have been obvious, the 
Government, it is reliably learnt, has 
decided to ratify the NC’.BC findings in 
respect of 130 communities. As for the 
rest, they are understood to be still “under 
consideration”. 

Section 9(2) of the Act of Parliament 
setting up the NCBC stipulates that the 
recommendations of the Commission 
shall “ordinarily" be binding on the 
Central Government. This effectively 
removes the scope for selective imple- 
i mentation of the NCBC’s recom- 
I mendations, though it does still 
” allow for delays. The pace of the 
Government’s deliberations could 
’ in each case be carefully calibrated 
to a calculation of the political div¬ 
idend that could be earned from 
cultivatinga particular community. 

Obviously unnerved by the elec¬ 
tion outcome and the Central 
Government’s alacrity, the 
Rajasthan State Government led by 
chief Minister Ashok Gehlot lost lit¬ 
tle time in announcing its intention 
to bring Jats into the State list ofback- 
ward classes. This really is the more 
substantive achievement for the sus¬ 
tained campaign that the communi¬ 
ty has run for the last one year. The 
Mandal Commission recommenda¬ 
tions only pertain to the stagnant 
pool of employment opportunitiesin 
the Central Government sector. But 
the State Government list has a bear¬ 
ing on the crucial area of re.servations 
in local bodies. 

Panchayat institutions were once 
an important locus for the projection 
of Jat power. But once reservations 
for the baclovard classes became an 
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Justice P.K. Shyam Sundar, Chairman of the National 
Commission on Backward Classes. 


element of official policy, Jan 
found themselves isolated from 
the positions of dominance in 
local bodies. More than aaess to 
public cnmloyment, this was the 
crucial ractor impelling the 
Rajasthan Jats towards the path of 
militancy m their quest for the 
backward status. 

In quickly giving in to the 
demand after an adverse elec¬ 
toral outcome, the Congressfl) 
may have undermined its own 
longer-term strategy of cultivat¬ 
ing other social constituencies to 
substitute for the Jat desertions. 

The capitulation also serves 
notice that the policy of affir¬ 
mative action is susceptible to 
lobbying pressures and power 
politics. The Central 
Government had the shroud of 
legitimacy for its decision in the recom¬ 
mendation of the NCBC, while the State 
Government had none. In fact, the grow¬ 
ing politicisation of a judicial function 
recently had a casualty in the resignation 
of the Chairman of the Rajasthan State 
Backward Classes Commission, justice 
R.S. Verma. His grievance was simple: 
when he was engaged in the elaborate 
process of adjudication over the Jats’ 
claim for inclusion in the backward class¬ 
es list. Prime Minister Vajpayee had dur¬ 
ing election campaign in Sikar, 
Rajasthan, seemingly already settled the 
question in favour of the petitioners. 

The situation in Rajasthan today is 
replete with anomalies. The State 
Backward Classes Commission is con¬ 
sidering applications from a diversity of 
communities, including Bishnois, Meos, 
Kayamkanis and Sindhi Muslims. In 
their agitational phase, Jats had sought to 
make common cause with these other 
communities that seemed to have a some¬ 
what better case for inclusion in the list 
of backward classes. But political volu¬ 
bility ensured that the jat case gained 
acceptance, while all the others languish 
in neglect. When asked about this situa¬ 
tion, Gehlot reaffirmed his resolve to 
have a speedy consideration of these cases 
by the Baclovard Classes Commission. 
Of course, this required at the minimum 
that the Chairman of the Commission 
would withdraw his resignation. Failing 
that, a new chairman would have to be 
minated and the work of the commis¬ 
sion begun all over again. 

, lustice P.K. Shyam Sundar, 
QaBnan of the NCBC, insists on retain- 
iqc^c confidentiality of his advisory 


opinions until they are actually imple¬ 
mented. This, he says, is a minimum 
requirement of administrative propriety. 
And since his advice on the Jats has not yet 
been formally implemented, the premises 
and assumptions on which it has been 
based are yet unknown. Shyam Sundar did 
reveal, though, that the relative social 
inequities that the Jats of Rajasthan con¬ 
fronted were a decisive fiictor in moulding 
his opinion. It is not so much the actual 
condition of the community that was crit¬ 
ical, but its relative social position in rela¬ 
tion to dominant communities such as 
Brahmins and Rajputs. 

This is one among many criteria that 
have been used in the past to determine 
the degree of social debility that a com- 
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munity feces. Tlie reality of 
affirmative action in India today 
is of a multiplicity of concepts 
contending for influence in the 
categorisation of social classes. 
The four southern States anej^ 
Maharashtra have adopted a tax¬ 
onomic-pattern that is rather 
expansive in its coverage. 
Funher, since backward class 
movements and compensatory 
reservations have a relatively 
long genealogy in these States, 
they dl have fairly stable and 
well-accepted enumerations of 
the beneficiary groups. 

In stark contrast are the 
Hindi-speaking States in the 
west, Madhya Pradesh and 
Rajasthan, and the eastern States 
of West Bengal and Orissa - 
where the term “backward class¬ 
es” has had no significant role in state pol¬ 
icy. The Mandal Commission brought 
this category to the forefront, but its tax¬ 
onomy of classes was unfortunately based 
on the economic conditions of house¬ 
holds as reported in the 1931 Census. 
This was a rather dubious recourse that 
the Commission had to take, because the 
Central Government effectively out¬ 
lawed caste as a census category in 1951. 
Thou^ the census enumeration in 1951 
did collect data on caste and its social and 
economic correlates, it was not analysed 
in terms of these parameters on account 
of an aversion to caste in the early 
Nehruvian years. 

The first Backward Cfesses 
Commission headed by Kaka Kalelkar 
confronted this rather ambivalent situa¬ 
tion with an excess of braveiy: “In the 
absence of reliable fects and^ figures, the 
only course open to us was to rely on the 
statistics available from the various 
Governments and the previous census 
reports, and to go by the general impres¬ 
sions of Government officers, leaders of 
public opinion and social workers.” In 
certain cases, the Commission had no 
data at all and was compelled to take a 
decision on “the streng^ of the name of 
the community only, on the principle of 
giving the benefit of the doubt”. And 
thou^ the Kalelkar Commission shared 
prevalent reservations about utilising 
caste and communi^ as markers of sociu 
distinctions, it vras absolutely clear that it 
would' be “difficult to avoid caste in the 
present prevailing conditions”. 

The Kalelkar report was tabled in 
ParliaAenrttfT956 itid it was accompa¬ 
nied by a iMadung official note bom the 
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Govtfiunent deprecating the use of caste 
as a category. The Government noted 
that caste was “the greatest hindrance in 
the way of our progress toward an egali¬ 
tarian society” and warned that the 
/‘lecognition of specified castes as back- 
'uard may serve to maintain and perpet¬ 
uate the existing distinctions on the basis 
of caste”. The Government said that the 
criteria evolved by the Commission, 
when they were not exclusively depen¬ 
dent on caste, were “obviously vague”. 

The Kalelkar report was summarily 
thrown out of court with the observation 
that “further investigations will have to 
be undertaken so that the deficiencies 
that have been noticed in the findings of 
the Commission are made good and the 
problem is solved...” There was, in other 
words, a tacit recognition that a problem 
existed which called for solution. 

The Mandal Commission, which 
submitted its report in 1980, was the next 
attempt at the Central level to address this 
problem. But the data base that it used 
was as infirm and uncertain as ever. In 
clearing the way for the implementation 
of the Mandal recommendations in 
1992, the Supreme Court ruled in the his¬ 
toric case of Indira Sawhney versus the 
Union of India, that the Central govern¬ 
ment and all State governments sht>uld 
set up permanent commissions to review 
the list of beneficiaries continually. As 
Justice T.K. Thommen put it: 
“Identification of backwardness is an 
ever-continuing process of inclusion and 
exclusion. Classes of citizens entitled to 
the constitutional protection of reserva¬ 
tions must be constantly and periodical¬ 
ly identified for their inclusion and for 
the exclusion of those who do not quali¬ 
fy. To allow the undeserved to benefit by 
reservation is to deny protection to those 
who arc meant to be protected.” 

The proposed commissions were 
envisaged as quasi-judicial bodies which 
would conduct their deliberations in an 
environment free of political influence - 
a condition unlikely to be met in the best 
of circumstances. Further, the Supreme 
Court did not seem to give much atten¬ 
tion to the possibility of a conflict 
between Central- and State-level assess¬ 
ments. This is an infirmity which has 
been reinforced by the defadt of succes¬ 
sive Ministries at the Centre on the fiin- 
lamental obligation to define norms for 
dentifying backward classes. The recent 
decisions of the BJP-led Government 
show how in the growing crisis of ambi- 
{uity that shroud reservations policy, 
aq>^ency is likely to triumph finsily. W 


■ RESERVATIONS 

A denial of rights 

A committee set up by the Tamil Nadu government to study the 
working of the reservation system for the Scheduled Castes and the 
Scheduled Tribes finds that these oppressed people have by and 
large been denied the benefits of the statutory provision. 

S. VISWANATHAN 


E ven 50 years after its introduction, 
the statutory reservation for the 
Scheduled Castes (S.Cs) and the 
Scheduled Tribes (S.Ts) in government 
service has not improved to any signifi¬ 
cant extent the status of these oppressed 
sections of Indian society. The experience 
of Tamil Nadu, which has a history of 
struggles since pre-Independence days 
against caste-based discrimination, is a 
case in point. Dalit organisations in the 
State often complain that the provision is 
implemented in a half-hearted manner 
and that the representation of the S.Cs 
and the S.Ts in government service falls 
short of the levels (18 per cent and 1 per 
cent respectively) fixed on the basis of 
their share in the State’s population. 

For the first time, a committee 
appointed by the State government has 
gone into various aspects of reservation 
for the S.Cs and the S.Ts. After a detailed 
study of the data it collected, the com¬ 
mittee concluded that the S.Cs and the 
S.Ts did not have due representation in 
government services. The committee has 
identified the reasons for this and recom¬ 
mended measures for the effective imple¬ 
mentation of the 
reservation provision. 

T he study has 
brought into focus 
the indifference of suc¬ 
cessive administrations 
to the task of ensuring 
that the benefits of the 
statutory provision 
reached the underprivi- 
l^ed. For instance, 
althoi^;h the 

Constitution provides 
for “due” representation 
for the S.O and die S.Ts 
in government services, 
it took years to deter¬ 


mine the quotas for the two sections. In 
the bureaucracy’s reckoning, the interests 
of the existing administrative pattern and 
the existing staff take precedence over the 
constitutional right of the S.Cs and the 
S.Ts. No department has evolved a fool¬ 
proof system for the proper implementa¬ 
tion of reservation. No study has been 
made on whether, in a multi-stage admin¬ 
istrative system, reservation at the entry 
poinralonetan ensure due representation 
for these sections in subsequent stages as 
well. 

According to the study, the 1989 and 
1993 Government Orders for special 
appointments in an attempt to clear the 
backlog of vacancies reserved for the S.Cs 
and the S.Ts have not been enforced in a 
fair manner. At least three State G.Os and 
two Central Government directives on 
the subject have been ignored by the 
majority of departments. Of these. State 
G.0.1352, dated July 27,1989, prohib¬ 
ited the administration from shifting 
unfilled vacancies that were allotted to the 
S.Cs and the S.Ts to the “open competi¬ 
tion” pool; it ordered a special recruit¬ 
ment drive to fill these vacancies. While 
G.0.167, dated July 20,1993, called for 
a special recruitment drive a second time 
around in order to clear the backlog, the 
G.0. dated November 
3,1993 directed heads of 
departments, chief exec¬ 
utive officers of public 
undertakings and heads 
of universities to send 
annual reports to the 
Department of Adi 
Dravida and Tribal 
People’s Welfere on the 
implementation of the 
S.C.-S.T. reservation 
system. The administra¬ 
tion also ignored two 
Central G.Os, one of 
which dates back to 1952 
and relates to vacancies 
that come under the 
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' “single posts” ategoty 
i and vacancies that are 
I small in number. The 
order suggested that in 
I such cases, vacancies of 
i similar grades be grouped 
; together for the purpose of 
I reservation. A 1984 G.O. 

directed that if qualified 
I hands were not available 
; among the S.C. and S.T. 

I candidates, some of the 
I prescribed qualifications 
! may be relaxed if the can- 
! didates were otherwise 
! found suitable. This too 
was ignored. 


The study hM 
found no 
Justification 
for tho gonoral 
Impression 
that tho posts 
reserved for 
the S.Cs and 
the S.Ts 
remain unfilled 
for want of 
qualified 
candidates. 


The study has identi¬ 
fied more than 13 departments and posts 
reserved for the S.Cs and the S.Ts that 
remain unfilled. The departments 
include Collegiate Education (posts of 
principal, professor and lecturer), 

■ Technical Education (principal, heads of 
departments and lecturers). Social 
Welfare (civil assistant surgeons, Siddha 
pracritioners), the State Secretariat (sec- 
I retarics of different categories, personal 
assistants, private secretaries), Revenue 
I (deputy collectors) and universities (pro¬ 
fessors and readers). 

Even the G.O. that requires each 
department to furnish to the Director of 
I Adi Dravida and Tribal People’s Welfare 
particulars pertaining to S.C. and S.T. 
i employees every year has often been flout- 
: ed. A reminder from the Chief Secretary 
. and the appointment of a monitoring 
committee by the government, however, 

! improved the situation. 

I The level of representation oftheS.Cs 

^Is much short of their quota in 
; Category A, the highest in terms of salary 
and perks, and is, unsurprisingly, slight¬ 
ly above the 18 per cent mark in Category 
' D, the lowest. In the case of the S.Ts, the 
I situation is still worse - their representa- 
I tion is less than the stipulated 1 per cent. 

T he study has been hampered by the 
failure of certain depanments, such 
I as the Department of Education and 
institutions such as aided schools and col- 
; leges and local bodies, which together 
: account for over seven lakh posts repre- 
' senting about 50 per cent of the total 
number of jobs in public services, to send 
in particulats. Of the 141 government 
departments, 36 did not provide partic¬ 
ulars. 

The study reveals how the provision 
that reservation is applicable only to 
dirca appointment cotild rob Dalits, of 


their Intimate share in 
government services. The 
administration either 
finds ingenious ways to 
circumvent existing rules 
or frames new rules to* 
manipulate direa' 

appointments by limiting 
them to “substantive 
vacancies”. Even in the 
case of posts meant for 
direct appointment, 
vacancies are sometimes 
filled through promotion. 
The appointment of tem¬ 
porary or daily-wage 
employees and the regu- 
larisation of their services 
later has been a way to by-pass reserva¬ 
tion. Filling vacancies with personnel on 
deputation is yet another means. All this 
shows how constitutional rights and 
Directive Principles are sabotaged by 
using flimsy service rules and regulations. 

The study has found no justification 
for the general impression that the posts 
reserved for the S.Cs and the S.Ts remain 
unfilled for*want of qualified candidates, 
except perhaps in the case of some high- 
level posts. For instance, there are 2,459 
engineering graduates belonging to the 
S.Cs on the live registers of the State’s 
employment exchanges. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth than the claim 
that there were no S.C. applicants for the 
posts of police constables, for which the 
minimum qualification is a pass in the 
10th standard. No proper study has been 
made of the availability or otherwise of 
suitable candidates. 

Special recruitment drives, detailed 
advertisements for jobs, reservation in die 
matter of promotions, direct appointment 
to additional posts, and an amendment to 
the prowsion that reservation is applicable 
only to groups of 10 vacancies arc some of 
the suggestions that have emeiged finm 
the study to clear the backlog of unfilled 
vacancies. Other suggestions arc direct 
appointment for a minimum of 50 per cent 
of the posts and continued monitoring of 
the reservation system. 

What the exhaustive exercise under¬ 
taken by the government-apjpointed 
committee has sought to drive home is 
the fiia that no amount of legislative mea¬ 
sures and executive orders can put an end 
to discrimination against the weaker sec¬ 
tions and coi?ect centuries-old distor¬ 
tions and imbalances unless they are ' 
backed by die political will to beat back 
resistance from vested intetests in an 
upper-caste dominated bureaucraqry. ■ „ 














f TRADE ISSUES 


The terms of trade 

he battle lines over the agenda in Seattle become clearer, but India's position on many specific issues 
is 


THOMAS ABRAHAM 

recently in Lausanne 

A TWO-DAY meeting of Trade 
Ministers from 25 countries includ¬ 
ing India in the last week of October in 
Lausanne, Switzerland, failed to agree on 
an agenda for the Ministerial Conference 
of the World T radc Organisation (WTO) 
in Seattle. From the outset it was clear that 
the arguments on the scope of the nego¬ 
tiations would not be resolved at short 
order, and the Ministers themselves did 
Ihttle to disguise the fact that they had not 
succeeded in narrowing their differences. 

As WTO members prepare for 
Seattle, there are numerous differences 
within the developing countries as well as 
between the developed and developing 
countries. The immediately evident dis¬ 
agreement is between the United Stales, 
backed by the Cairns group of agricul¬ 
tural produce-exporting countries on the 
one hand, and Europe and Japan on the 
other, over the extent to which trade m 
agriculture should be liberalised. 

Earlier this year the U. S. made it clear 
that it regarded the removal of barriers to 
.its agricultural exports a major goal. 
^Agriculture is one of the most export¬ 


dependent sectors of the U.S. economy, 
and according to one U.S. government 
estimate, the produce from one out of 
every three acres is exported. The U.S. is 
keen to see tariffs on agricultural imports 
reduced, or even eliminated, worldwide, 
and wants to negotiate an end to export 
subsidies and agricultural support pro¬ 
grammes in other countries, particularly 
in the countries of the European Union 
(E.U.). As U.S. Trade Representative 
Charlene Barshefsky told a press confer- 

TOWARDS SEATTLE 

ence in Washington, during the new 
round of negotiations the U.S. will seek 
“very a^ressive reform”. 

The U.S. argues that subsidised 
exports from the countries of the E.U. 
make it difficult for U.S. farm produce to 
find markets overseas, and that the subsi¬ 
dies and financial support that E.U. farm¬ 
ers enjoy make it difficult for U.S. 
agricultural produce to compete in 
Europe. The E.U., on the other hand, is 
reluctant to n^otiate on the kind of rad¬ 
ical changes that the U.S. demands. 
Agriculture is a sensitive subject in the 
E.U. countries, where frrmers are heavi¬ 


ly subsidised. They have been strident in 
their protest whenever subsidies have 
been under threat. Although the E.U. is 
committed to the long-term reform of its 
agricultural price support and subsidy 
regime, it feels that it cannot make any 
radical changes within the time-frame 
that the U.S. expects. 

Japan, which also has a protected agri¬ 
cultural system, is unhappy about open¬ 
ing Itself up to imports, and is with the 
E.U. in opposing the U.S. on the issue. 
The U.S. would like commitments for 
radical reform to be written into the agen¬ 
da of Seattle, while the E.U. has said that 
the extent of liberalisation in agriculture 
is something to be negotiated there. 

Another point of disagreement 
between the U.S. and the E.U. is over the 
inclusion of issues such as foreign invest¬ 
ment in the agenda. While the E.U. and 
Japan are keen on having the WTO for¬ 
mulate minimum rules for investment, 
the U.S. has refused to agree to this. With 
attempts to negotiate a Multilateral 
Agreement on Investment (MAI) in the 
Organisation for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD) having 
failed, the E.U. and Japan are keen to use 
the WTO as a forum to negotiate rules to 
govern investment. 

B ut there are two crucial non-trade 
areas on which the U.S. and the E.U. 
I agree, which the developing countries 
< have unitedly opposed; labour standards 
and the environment. The U.S. and the 
E.U. are keen to make labour and the 
environment an integral part of the WTO 
agenda. They wish to see that countries 
respect “minimum labour standards” for 
the goods they export. The U.S. has pre¬ 
sented this concern for labour standards 
as part of its desire to see that the bene¬ 
fits of trade are shared by all, and to ensure 
that free trade does not lead to the 
exploitation of labour. 

The developing countries, on the 
other hand, see this concern for the poor 
as nothing more than an attempt to 
deprive them of the one area in which they 
enjoy an advantage over the developed 
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CoflHMre* and Industry 
Mlnistar Murasoll Maran. 


world - cheap labour. 

They fear that the West 
Will lue this issue as an 
excuse to erect barriers to 
their exports, The devel¬ 
oping countries have 
laid that labour stan¬ 
dards were a matier for 
the International 
iLabour Organisation 
(tLO), and that the 
WTO should have 
nothing to do with it. 

Similarly, on the 
matter of the environ¬ 
ment, the U.S. and the 
E.U. have said that they 
Wish to brine in rules to ensure that the 
expansion or trade docs not lead to envi- 
tofimenial degradation. But the develop¬ 
ing countries sec this as yet another 
attempt to bring in protectionism 
through the backdoor. Both the U.S. and 
the E.U. are desperate to include these 
two non-trade issues on the agenda in 
Mine form or another, and it is clear that 
Seattle will sec a major clash on this issue. 

T he Lausanne meeting enabled India 
to spell out its own position. 
Gsmmcrce Minister Murasoli Maran, 
making a foray into the world of multi- 
hucral trade, made it clear that India’s 
main objective in Seatde would be to set 
fig^ the inequities that had become 
aciparent in the implementation of the 
Uruguay Round. 

Maran said: “Some of the Uruguay 
ftdund agreements carry built-in imbal- 
UKes that have come to light even more 
dnmatically during their implementation. 

from hivouring the devdoping coun¬ 
tries, they have imposed even more oner- 
Pui obligations on them.” He pointed out 
(hat exports from developing countries 
Iked barriers in the form of anti-dumping 
ttd subsidy investigations. “Whenever we 
ihow competitiveness in some products, 
Mde defence measures, including anti¬ 
dumping and subsidy investigations are 
hlkiated, efhxtively crippling our export 
Maran also spoke of the limited 
hMcess textile carting countries had 
laoetvcd in their efforts to get the developed 
CMUKries to tower import restrictions. 
India hat suggested a number of 
‘ nents and changes to the rules 
regard to anti-dumping and subsi- 
I well as an immediate end to bar- 
rid^ito textile exports. The U.S., which 
hat begp 14 ^ than favourable to these pro- 
> staid that some of them amount 
giitiation of the Uni^y Round 



I agreements, which it was 
I opposed to. ButtheE.U. 
5 and Japan, whose Trade 
I Ministers Maran met in 
“ Lausanne, were more 
positive with regard to 
India’s concerns. Maran 
referred to this difference 
in attitude when he said 
that India had been 
“encouraged by the pos¬ 
itive response of some 
countries”, but 

“extremely concerned by 
the apparently negative 

attitude taken by oth- 
» 

ers . 



The other issue that Maran repeated¬ 
ly stressed was that India was not going 
to be “bulldozed” into accepting discus¬ 
sions on labour standards and the envi¬ 
ronment, or on any issue not directly 
linked to trade. “We are strongly opposed 
to non-trade issues which only have ten¬ 
uous links with trade being brought into 
the agenda of the WTO.” 

While the broad thrust of India’s posi¬ 
tion has been set out, it is clear that there 
are many areas that the government has yet 
to make up its mind on. For example, the 
U.S. is keen to put e-commcrce on the 
agenda of the new round in order to ensure 
that the current praaice of having no tar- 
ifforother barriers on transactions through 
the Internet, continues. The U.S. is also 
keen to extend the existing Information 
Technology Agreement (ITA). 

India has not expressed any strong 
opposition with regard to these issues, and 
will in all likelihood use them as bargain¬ 
ing chips in the run-up to Seattle. It is 
possible to foresee a situation where India 
agrees to support these issues in the nego¬ 
tiations, in return for U.S. support on 
matters of implementation. Similarly, 
India has hinted that it is willing to nego¬ 
tiate reductions on industrial tariffs in 
return for fivourable changes with regard 
to anti-dumping measures and so on. 

Unlike in the case of previous trade 
negotiations. New Delhi seems deter¬ 
mined to seek a political consensus on the 
issues and also go in for consultations with 
industry representatives and others con¬ 
cerned before teaching a final decision on 
its approach to issues in Seattle. As Maran 
told Indian journalists after the confer¬ 
ence, the Government did not want a 
repeat of what happened during the 
Uruguay round, when there was little con¬ 
sultation within the countiy on the issues 
at stake, and Parliament, was presented the 
final package as a fait accompli. ■ 
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BIPLAB DASGUPTA 

S OME time in the early 1980s^ 
President Ronald Reagan, the chanit, 
pion of a “world without trade barriers”! 
faced a serious dilemma. The U.S. auto¬ 
mobile industry, facing severe competi¬ 
tion from Japanese car manufacturers and 
making huge losses, urged the President 
to impose controls on the import of 
Japanese cars. If Reagan acceded to rhe 
demand it would have meant going 
against his avowed stand, while a rejec¬ 
tion of the demand was certain to ruin the 
U.S. car manufacturers who were his 
staunchest political allies and biggest 
source of funding. 

He conferred with his Cabinet col¬ 
leagues and sought a formula that would 
help avoid imposing import barriers and 
at the same time save the domestic car 
industry from losses. Vice-President 
George Bush told the President: “We’re 
all for free enterprise, but would any of us 
find faultjf Japan announced, without 
any request from us, that they were going 
to voluntarily reduce their export of autos 
to America?” “What a great idea!” every¬ 
one in the room chorused. The President 
was impressed. 

Reagan shot off a letter to the Japanese 
Foreign Minister: “Our Republican 
administration firmly opposed impon 
quotas but strong sentiment was building 
in Congress among Democrats to impose 
them. I don’t know whether I would be 
able to stop them,” he said, reflecting the 
mood of despondency of U.S. car manu- ^ 
facturers. Then followed the great idea: 
“But I think if you voluntarily set a limit 
on your automobile exports to this coun¬ 
try, it would probably head off the bills 
pending in Congress and there wouldn’t 
be any mandatory quotas.” 

This was followed by intense diplo¬ 
matic pressure, at the end of which was 
born a new type of non-tariff barrier 
(NTB) which eventually came to be 
known as the Voluntary Import Restraint 
(VER) ^reement. Japan “voluntarily” 
agreed not to sell more than a certain 
number of cars in the U.S. market. On its 
part, the U.S. refrained from imposing 
import controls on Japanese cats as the 
threat of competition and extinction dis¬ 
appeared anc^ontrols were no longer felt 
necessary.* , 

Apparently, the U.S. administration 
found no conflict between preaching free 

I. Ronald RoagaB, .doitnunan Zjfi, Siinaa 8c Sditiita, 
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Control through coercion 


I)ie rich Western countries may propose non-tariff barriers and other protectionist measures in voriouf 
guises at the Seattle meeting in order to save their domestic industry from competition. 


market competition and practising pro¬ 
tectionism, and audaciously describing as 
voluntary the action taken by its com¬ 
petitors in order to protect its own domes¬ 
tic producers.^ 

B y 1989, 236 VERs had been identi¬ 
fied by the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT), of which 134 
were directed against East Asian countries 
which were busy “creating comparative 
advantage” for themselves in sunrise 
industries - electronics and consumer 
durables. Sbtty of these VERs were in food 
and agricultural products, 27 in elec- 
•ronic goods and components and 50 in 
steel produced by competitors.^ Although 
the Marrakesh agreement of 1994 is for¬ 
mally opposed to VER, this is a grey area. 
Fear has been expressed, even by interna¬ 
tional organisations such as the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD), that such 
formal de-recognition would drive VERs 
underground and informal market-shar¬ 
ing arrangements, which are part of the 
culture of multinational companies 
(MNCs), would take their place.'' 

Voluntary Export Restraint is but one 
example of the kind of trade restriction 
» rich Western countries practise against 
*. their competitors. As this brief account 
f shows, trade restrictions aimed at keep¬ 
ing the expons ofjapan and Third World 
countries away from European and U.S. 
markets took various forms. While 
GATT argued for a reduction in tariffs, 
one NTB after another came to be erect¬ 
ed in the West, along with heavy doses of 
subsidies where necessary, which allowed 
their non-competitive agriculture and 
textile and other industries to survive. 

One such much-talked-about NTB is 
the multi-fibre arrangement (MFA), 
which imposes country-wise quota 
restrictions on Japanese and Third World 
textile and garment expons. Its origins, as 


in the case of VER, lie in the fear of 
Japanese competition: Japan’s admission 
to GATT in 1960 led to a serious threat 
to the West’s out-of-date and inefficient 
garment and textiles industry. The formal 
justification for such trade barriers was the 
fear of disruption of the well-ordered 
global market (presumably under the 
hegemony of Westerns MNCs) by cheap 
sources of supply. The MFA was renewed 
every three or four years. Beginning with 
textiles, the MFA extended in due course 
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to synthetics, silk blends, vegetable fibres 
and to almost all kinds of fibre. ^ 

While the Marrakesh agreement pro¬ 
vides for the winding up of the MFA, such 
withdrawal, to use GATT/World Trade 
Organisation (WTO) jargon, has been 
“back-loaded”. That is, unlike the phas¬ 
ing out ofwithdrawal of restrictions in the 
case of other commodities, for textiles the 
pace .set would be rather slow as the inter¬ 
ests of the rich Western nations are at 
stake. While 51 per cent of textile impons 
would be liberalised in three phases in a 
period of seven years, the liberalisation of 
the remaining 49 per cent would be post¬ 
poned until the very last phase, between 
2002 and 2005.* Further, although five 
years have passed since the Marrakesh 
agreement, there has been little visible lib¬ 
eralisation in this area; in fact, in the name 
of “transitional safeguards” more obsta¬ 
cles have been put in the way of Third 
World exports. There is widespread fear 
that at the end of the 10-year period in 
2005, the MFA might be extended, given 
the intensity of lobbying in the U.S. and 
Europe by their own textile interests.' 

Even if this fear turns out to be unnec¬ 
essary and a large slice of the Western tex¬ 
tile market docs indeed become open to 
Third World exports, it is not clear how 
such gain from trade would be distributed 


among them. It is not known whether 
India would gain or lose from the dis¬ 
banding of the MFA. While some people, 
particularly political figures who reprer 
sented India at the Uruguay Round of 
GATT negotiations, are prone to suggest 
astronomical figures for potential tcitiic 
exports after 2005, no one hat done uif 
respectable econometric study of the pos¬ 
sible distribution of gains, particularly thf 
proportion that would accrue to India, 
Some people even fear that in a no-qupts 
regime India would be worse off at ill 
exports will have to compete with cheap¬ 
er exports from sources such as 
Bangladesh and with high-quality prod¬ 
ucts from East Asia and South-Evt Asia. 

While the VER agreement and the 
MFA were prompted by the desire to pro¬ 
tect old and decrepit Western industries 
that would not survive free global com¬ 
petition, measures such as Voluntary 
Import Enhancement (VIE) coerced th* 
countries concerned to agree “voluntari¬ 
ly” to provide U.S. and European multi¬ 
nationals access to their markets in diverse 
fields such as electronics, pharmaceuticals 
and telecommunications. The country 
concerned pledged to leave a share of the 
domestic market in those fields to 
Western MNCs. In the case of Japen, 
sjch market reservations were agreed 
upon following what came to be knowi| 
as Structural Impediments Initiative (SII) 
talks with the U.S.® For instance, one- 
fifth of the Japanese market for semi-con¬ 
ductors was assured for U.S. MNCs. ’ 
The U.S. found yet another way of 
gaining access to the Japanese market, 
which it could never have achieved by fol¬ 
lowing the logic of free competition. In $ 
desperate bid to reduce its trade deficit 
with Japan of around $50 billion, the U.S. 
forced |apan to sign the Plaza Accord in 
1985 and the Louvre Accord the follow¬ 
ing year. These required Japan to over¬ 
value the yen and hence the prices of its 
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expons. 

O THER trade control measures were 
taken either to restrain imports or to 
gain access to the markets of other coun¬ 
tries. For instance, Japan was threatened 
with an anti-dumping suit in 1985; the 
move was, however, withdrawn when 
Japan agreed to give 20 per cent of the 
semi-conductor market to U.S. MNCs." 
In several cases Super 301 - Section 301 
of the U S. Trade Act - was used to pres¬ 
sure the trading partner to agree to a VER. 
‘Safeguards’ against alleged damage to the 
country’s economy caused by 
imports, which form part of the 
GATT framework, have been used 
to evade from GATT obligations.'^ 

Up to 1993, 151 such safeguard 
actions were taken, of which 136 
were taken by the rich countries " 
Anti-dumping measures have been 
repeatedly used as protectionist 
action against cheapet and more 
efficiently produced foreign articles 
in the case of steel, automobiles and 
semi-conductors, or to coerce them 
to enter into VERs.''* 

One major unintended conse¬ 
quence ofVIE and the Plaza Accord 
was the economic transformation 
of South-East Asia, particularly 
Thailand and Malaysia, to which a 
large amount of Japanese capital 
moved now. To avoid the quota 
under the MFA, South Korean cap¬ 
ital moved into Bangladesh and estab¬ 
lished a modern garment industry, which 
in a short time became the highest for¬ 
eign exchange earner for that country 
alter direct remittances. In ail these cases, 
control remained firmly in the hands of 
the East-Asian MNG; machinery, raw 
material, technology and management 
were supplied by them, while the host 
country contributed its name and sup¬ 
plied unskilled labour.'^ 

Super 301 gives the U.S. President 
the authority to retaliate against a coun¬ 
try that harms U.S. commercial interests 
through “unreasonable” and “unjustifi¬ 
able” trade practices. What exactly is 
“unreasonable” or “unjustifiable” is 


determined by the U.S. The procedure 
followed resembles the functioning of a 
criminal court where the government acts 
as the prosecutor, the judge and the luty, 
while the ‘pilty’ party is summoned by 
declaring their names in a “hit list” pre¬ 
pared under this section. Once the name 
of a country appears on the “hit list”, the 
former is expected to rectify the offences 
that form the basis of such summons 
within a stipulated period of time."’ 
Although one major justification for the 
establishment of the WTO was that such 
unilateral actions would be forgone and 

The rich countries of the West 
are for free trade and 
competition as long as the 
out^me Is In their favour, but 
In case of a conflict between 
the Ideals of free trade and 
their domestic Interests they 
will resort to protectionist 
measures. Further, they 
manipulate several QATT and 
WTO provisions that are 
ostensibly Intended to protect 
the weak countries. In order to 
make these provisions work 
In their favour. 


disputes settled multilaterally through the 
new body, this has not happened. The 
unilateral Super 301 continues along with 
the multilateral Dispute Settlement 
Board of the WTO, the former overrid¬ 
ing the latter. The U.S. has passed a law 
that states explicitly that in case of a con¬ 
flict between the WTO and U.S. laws, the 
latter would prevail.'^ 

W HAT this shows is that the rich 
countries of the West are for free 
trade and competition as long as the out¬ 
come is in their favour, but in case of a 
conflia between the ideals of firee trade 
and their domestic interests they will 
resort to proteaionist measures. Further, 


they skilfully manipulate several GATT 
and WTO provisions that are there osten¬ 
sibly to protect the weak countries, in 
order to make these provisions work in 
their favour and against Third Worl^' 
exports. The anti-dumping measures 
safeguards constitute an example. In 
recent years, marine exports from India 
have been banned in Europe on the 
grounds of hygiene while the ghagras 
(skirts) of Jaipur have been banned in the 
U.S. as the fabric is considered inflam¬ 
mable. Rules to decide what is not envi¬ 
ronment-friendly, what is justified trade 
restriction, what is fair trade, which 
subsidies are production- and 
trade-distorting and so on, are 
framed with the interests of 
Western producers in mind. While 
developed countries are keen to 
reduce tariff levels for undentand- 
able reasons, a similar interest is 
missing in the case of non-trade 
barriers that they themselves oper¬ 
ate. Even taking tariff alone int6 
account, one finds that while the 
average level of tariff has been 
brought down in developed coun¬ 
tries, the “peak” tariff rates have 
remained, particularly in areas in 
which poor countries are likely to 
benefit, such as textiles, leather and 
agro-industrial products. 

The rich countries arc now ask¬ 
ing for a new, millennium round of 
trade negotiations, in which they 
are keen to introduce several new topics, 
such as those relating to the univcrsalisa- 
tion of investment and competition poli¬ 
cies in electronic commerce and^ 
government procurement, and of labour 
and environment standards. Some of 
these are likely to be discussed at the four- 
day WTO ministerial-level meeting 
beginning on November 30 in Seattle. 
The rich countries are likely to propose 
NTBs and other protectionist measures 
in various guises. Imping in view the lack 
of cohesion and political will among 
Third World nations. I 
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I TRADE ISSUES 


Winding down to Seattle 

/ 

Although no agreement on on agendo incorporating a new round of negotiations could be 
arrived at in Lausanne, the idea of such an agenda is winning support even omong some 
developing countries. Will the transition from opposition to acquiescence which led up to 
the inequities in the Uruguay Round be repeated in Seattle? 


C.P. CHANDRASEKHAR 

A S the debate on the agenda of the 
Ministerial Conference of the World 
Trade Organisation (WTO) in Seattle 
nears resolution, the discussions appear to 
be following a course similar to the nego¬ 
tiations which led up to the Uruguay 
Round agreement. The debate began with 
most developing countries opposed to an 
' agenda proposing a new round of multi¬ 
lateral trade negotiations. But it is likely 
to end with a consensus which incorpo¬ 
rates such a proposal. 

The grounds for developing country 
opposition to a new round were clear. 
Agreeing to such a round amounts to 
transforming the mandated review and 
renegotiation of the agreements in the 
contentious areas of agriculture and ser¬ 
vices into a set ofwholly new negotiations 
with a wholly new agenda. 

The developing countries did want 
the review to be expanded to include an 
appraisal of the impact of the Uruguay 
Round on their trade performance and 
prospects, in order to assess whether the 
benefits promised from agreements in 
that round were being realised. 

But going beyond 
this proposal for an 
extended review to a 
full-fledged new round 
does have important 
implications. To start 
with, it implies that the 
fundamental thrust of 
the next set of negotia¬ 
tions should be fuither 
liberalisation in chosen 
areas, with no review 
and roll-back of past 
agreements. Secondly, 
it signals to the world 
^ that what is at stake are 
, not marginal adjust¬ 
ments around Uruguay 
Round benchmarics, 
but significant 


advances in the direction of further liber¬ 
alisation. Third, it opens the door to the 
introduction of new areas of negotiation 
involving linkages between trade and 
environment issues, trade and labour 
questions and finally a multilateral agree¬ 
ment on investment. 

For the developed countries as a group 
this oflFers substantial gains. Principally, it 
would shift the focus away from the need 
to redre.ss the obvious imbalances in the 
U ruguay Round agreement with regard to 
market access. The evidence is clear (see 
charts) that the concessions received by 
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developing countries in terms of the share 
of imports over which tariff concessions 
apply and the depth of the tariff cut they 
benefited from was lower than that which 
applied to the developed countries. That 
is, starting from a position of subordina¬ 
tion, developing countries appeared to 
have offered more in the nature of con¬ 
cessions with regard to market access than 
the developed countries did. 

But even this picture is partial, inas¬ 
much as it does not capture the actual 


extent of trade liberalisation and the com¬ 
modity composition of the areas in which 
the concessions were offered by the two 
sides. In fact, as a result of the enforced or 
voluntary pursuit of liberalisation strate¬ 
gies, developing countries have proceed¬ 
ed much further in doing away with 
non-tariff barriers and reducing tariffs 
than warranted by the commitments in 
the Uruguay Round. In the event, the evi¬ 
dence IS now overwhelming that both 
across and within product groups, the 
developing countries began to give virtu¬ 
ally immediately after the Uruguay round 
negotiations were complete, but they are 
yet to begin to recetve much by way of ben¬ 
efits in areas that matter to them from an 
export point of view. 

Nothing epitomises this more than 
the agreement relating to textiles. From 
the point of view of the developing coun¬ 
tries, the most visible and “multilatcrally* 
accepted non-tariffbarrier regime prior to 
the Uruguay Round was the Multi-Fibre 
Arrangement (MFA). That arrangement 
was the end-result of a series of negotiat¬ 
ed agreements starting in the 1960s, all of 
which sought to provide the developed 
countries with the time needed to restruc¬ 
ture their industries so 
that competitive textile 
exports from lower-cost 
developing countries 
do not “disrupt” their 
markets. Despite three 
decades of agreement 
on that principle and 
periodic revisions of die 
deadline to end import 
restrictions, textiles still 
were by the late-1980s 
not permitted free entry 
into developed-country 
markets. The case for an 
immediate end to such 
restriaions, under a 
new multilateral trade 
regime, was therefore 
strong. However, 
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though the Uruguay Round agreement on 
textiles and clothing provided for the 
phasing out of restraints stemming from 
the MFA, it once again diluted and 
delayed the process of liberalisation. To 
start with, the agreement was made 
applicable to all textile imports into devel¬ 
oped countries rather than those on which 
quotas applied at that time. Further, the 
process which was designed to occur in 
four stages over a ten-year period was 
heavily “back-loaded”, in the sense that 
most of the liberalisation was to occur dur¬ 
ing the final stages. Thus, 
more than five years after 
the agreement has been in 
place, only 33 per cent of 
imports of four categories 
of textiles and clothing in 
1990 (tops and yarns, fiib- 
rics, made-up textile prod¬ 
ucts and clothing) have 
been rendered quota-free. 

Quotas on another 18 per 
cent are to be removed 
after another two years and 
on the remaining 49 per 
cent in 2004. 

This probnged and 
back-loaded a^eement in a 
labour-intensive area in 
which the developed coun¬ 
tries had agreed to open up markets more 
than three decades back, points both to the 
relative positions of power of developed and 
developing countries in the Uruguay 
Round negotiations as well as to the extent 
ofcommitment of the latter to offer greater 
market access as a quidpro quo for the rapid 
liberalisation of trade and investment rules 
in the developii^ countries. 

What is more revealing is the evidence 
on the progress on this front. With two 
stages of the phase-out process being com¬ 
plete out of the quotas under MFA that 
had been notified by the United Sutes, 
the European Union (E.U.) and Canada, 
only 1,7 and 14 per cent respectively have 
been withdrawn. Much of the phase-out 
thus far has covered commodities which 
were not even in consideration. Further, 
most of these are textile products which 
do not dominate the dei^oping coun¬ 
tries’ export basket. Above all, the extent 
of tariff concessions, both in terms of tar¬ 
iff reduction and the share of the relevant 
imports subject to cuts, provided by the 
devel^ipg countries have been higher 
lit provided by the developed 
|es in industrial products in gener- 
ahiilH in the textile area in particular. That 
is, t years after the completion of the 
R( I and at a time when talk is already 


on with regard to initiating a new round, 
developing-country, market-access 
“gains” in an area most crucial to them 
have been minimal. 

T he implication of this is obvious 
enough. Even in an area as basic as 
market access, what is called for now is a 
review of the Uruguay Round aimed at 
redressing the inequalities it carried 
through in its fine print, rather than an 
extension of the Round either in the form 
of more intensive liberalisation or in the 
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form of extending the multilateral frame¬ 
work into new areas. This view would be 
strengthened if an appraisal is made of the 
differential impact ofs^teements on trade- 
related investment measures and trade- 
related aspects of intellectual property 
rights. Evidence of this kind has been mar¬ 
shalled by the developing countries in their 
submissions to the ’XTO. By demanding 
that the next phase of multilateral engj^- 
ment should not be restriaed to a review 
but extended into a wholly new round, the 
developed countries arc seeking to shift the 
focus away ftom these glaring inequalities 
that have surfaced since the Marrakesh 
secernent of 1994, and wrest new con¬ 
cessions in wholly new areas. 

But that is not all. If the next stage of 
multilateral engagement is restricted to a 
review, the focus would be on agriculture, 
wherein the U.S. and the E.U., particu¬ 
larly the latter, have in praaice made 
minor concisions in the Uruguay 
Round. By providing their formers con¬ 
cessions through alternative routes, they 
have been able to keep the actual averse 
measure of support (AMS) to agriculture 
above what would be normally permissi¬ 
ble under the Uruguay Round. This is the 
reason why unlike many of the agricul¬ 
tural exporters who are members of the 


Cairns group, who want more far-reach¬ 
ing liberalisation in agricultural trade, the 
U.S. and E.U. want non-agricultural 
commodities brought into the discussion 
in order to make it more diffused. ^ 
What is more, by bringing in envwj 
ronmental issues, labour standards and' 
social clauses into the negotiations on 
trade, these developed countries arc seek¬ 
ing to win for themselves new protec¬ 
tionist devices which, like the 

anti-dumping clause under the Uruguay 
Round, can be used as protectionist 

devices when and wherev¬ 
er required. Since the stan¬ 
dards, if any, set under 
these heads can never 
improve upon the current 
standards in the developed 
industrial countries, the 
possibility that such agree¬ 
ments could be used by the 
developing countries as 
well does not arise. 

Thus, for the develop¬ 
ing countries, giving up on 
the slogan of “standstill, 
review and, if necessary, 
roll-back” would be 
extremely damaging. 

What is surprising, there¬ 
fore, is the foct that, 
though no agreement on an agenda incor¬ 
porating a new round could be arrived at 
the pre-Seattle, Lausanne meet, the idea 
of such an agenda is winning support even 
among some vocal developing countries. 
India, for example, has not merely toned 
down its language and spoken of the need 
to discuss “implementation issues”, but 
has reportedly turned around to the view 
that it should not resort to “opposition for 
opposition’s sake”. If things take such a 
turn, the transition from opposition to 
acquiescence which led up to the 
inequities in the Uruguay Round would 
be repeated this time around as well. 

On the surfoce there appears to be no 
need for the developing countries to suc¬ 
cumb to developed country pressures 
since constitutionally the ^3^0 is an 
o^anisation where each member has a 
vote. The power that the threat of exer¬ 
cising that vote carries was seen in the 
recent split between the developed and the 
developing countries over the Director- 
Generalship of the organisation. The final 
compromise iqyolves a term of three years 
each for die two candidates backed by the 
developed and the developing countries. 

Despite this power, die develt^ing 
countries have gone along with the prin* 
cipie the contracting parties should 
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India and the world 

India's declining influence as a leader of developing countries may reflect 
not only notional and international political economy forces, but also the 


idopt a consensus procedure. 

This is partly because decisions 
irrived at any other way could encour^e 
iidividual developed nations to opt out 
of the GATT or WTO, and such a dcvel- 
?'pment result in a virtual dismembcr- 
,1 ent of that body. Given the dominance 
of the developed countries over the world 
trading system and the dependence of the 
developing countries on the markets of 
the developed, having the developed 
countries in was, and remains, crucial for 
the developing countries. This in itself 
puts pressure on the developing nations 
to accept much of what the developed 
countries propose, in return for small con¬ 
cessions in other areas. 

But what matters more is the fact that 
in the wake of liberalisation in the devel¬ 
oping world, most developing countries 
are keen to attract larger capital flows from 
the developed countries in the form of aid, 
debt and foreign investment. This has 
ubstantially increased the implicit and 
explicit cross-conditionality enforced by 
the developed countries. 

Cooperation and support with regard 
to capital flows requires acceptance of a 
specific form of trading arrangement. 
.Such cross-conditionality has helped 
ensure that the developed countries 
would have their way that much more 
often. Even when disputes arise, inequal¬ 
ity implies that settlement would follow 
what has been identified as a “power-ori¬ 
ented approach,” in which the relative 
strengths of the parties rather than a set 
of predefined rules determine the nature 
of the settlement. 

I This has one imponant implication. 
If developing countries are to prevent the 
almost continuous erosion of their eco¬ 
nomic space through formal institution¬ 
al arrangements at the global level, 
without receiving much in return by way 
of trade concessions, they need to rethink 
their development strategies as well. Only 
then would they have the manoeuvrabil¬ 
ity to exercise a right that the voting prin¬ 
ciple enshrined in the \^0’s 
constitution guarantees. Unfortunately, a 
change in the trajectory of development 
is not a possibility by the time of the 
Seattle Summit. This could influence the 
outcome of that summit. But'a change in 
strategy is definitely a prospect that could 
be explored soon during the prolonged 
negotiations that the Mifiennium Round 
. would entail, if it is initiated. A change 
'that is significant enough to ensure an 
outcome from that round which is better 
than the failed promises of the agreement 
signed in Mamdceslu M 


T here was a time - not all that long 
ago - when India’s standing in the 
international community of nations was 
very high. This stemmed not only from the 
obvious reasons such as the size of the pop- 
ulauon and of the economy and the coun¬ 
try’s geopolitical significance in Asia. It also 
reflected the respect India commanded 
among other developing countries, by 
virtue of strong and principled stands on a 
number of international issues as well as 
what was widely perceived as a genuine 
desire to forge unity among developing 
nations as a group. India thus became an 
important voice for the aspirations of 
developing countries in general, and a 
major spokesman in international forums. 

This perception was probably 
strongest during the early and h^y days 
of the Non-Aligned Movement, which 
reflected the dreams of some remarkable 
men and women (such as Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Gamal Abdel Nasser, Josip Tito) 
as much as those of the governments they 
led. But even in the 1970s and much of the 
1980s, when the political leadership did 
not display much in terms of an inspiring 
vision domestically, the foreign policy 
remained a source of some pride to many 
Indians and a source of much hope to many 
in the developing world. 

This anribute was perhaps already 
beginning to unravel by the late 1980s, but 
in the 1990s it seems to have disappeared 
altogether. The collapse of the Eastern bloc 
may have rendered non- 
alignment meaningless, 
but it is still difficult to 
understand why it should 
also have put paid to 
anempts by India to forge 
a common position with 
other developing countries 
to protea at least some of 
their own interests, and 
made it so completely 
determined to cuny favour 
with the Western powen. 

Since 1998, after the 
first Bharatiya Janata Party- 
led government came to 


power, matters have worsened considerably 
in this regard, and the combination of going 
nuclear with the slavish subji^tion to the 
West in matters economic, has meant diat 
India has lost all of that earlier luminosity. 
Many developing countries are saddened 
and repelled by what now appears to be a 
wholly cynical attimde towards nuclear 
weapons and their amtrol, and the earlier 
principled positions on the Comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty (CTBT) and other issues 
now sound very hollow. Similarly, the eager¬ 
ness with which the government has rushed 
to satisfy the economic interests of the 
United States in particular, even when they 
work against the needs of Indian citizens, 
has reduced any crcdibi li ty with other devel¬ 
oping country governments searching for an 
alternative path. 

Even so, there is still a sense of surprise 
at the Indian government’s reluctance to 
raise issues at international forums and mul¬ 
tilateral negotiations, and also its inability 
to lobby and gain international support for 
itself on the rare occasions when it docs 
choose to raise any such issues. Those of us 
who are outside officialdom and the actual 
negotiating process have tended to see this 
as a reflection of either the specific positions 
held or the result of international political 
economy fiirces. But there may be a case for 
supposing that there is also a negative role 
played by the way in which our govern¬ 
ment’s representatives conduct themselves 
at such negotiations. 

.Such refleaions emerge 
from only one panicular 
instance, and may not be 
generalisable. But if it is part 
of a more widespread pat¬ 
tern of behaviour, then it 
may not be surprising that 
India finds itself so unpop¬ 
ular at international gather¬ 
ings of nations. 

The occasion in ques¬ 
tion was a meeting in 
Bangkok called by some 
United Nations agencies, to 
review the progress (if any) 
in the condition of women 
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across Asia and the Pacific after the Beijing 
Platform for Action in 1995 Ciovernments 
of the region were represented (often as in 
India’s case quite heavil}) is were other 
independent aeademicr ind activists and 
members of wh ttare nowloosclycalled civil 
society organis itions I he meeting was 
concerned with vinous macro issues which 
have iffceted the eondiiion of women, as 
well as the effeetiveiuss of specific measures 
direited ai improving these conditions 
As in many such meetings, a statement 
w IS jiroposcd to be brought out at the end 
of tin Jelibci itions summarising the dis- 
eiissions iiid setting forth the mam agen- 
di for ilie future in terms of the measures 
lequiretl ofgovernments and Other agents 
And igain is in many other meetings, the 
St itement itself tended to absorb a huge 
imoiint of time and effort on the part of 
1 drafting eommittee” which contained 
members of all the official delegations 
I his gioup took the better part of two days 
ind a night to reach a consensus draft 
report on the proceedings 

When the draft - a lengthy 55 page 
document - was fin.lly presented, at a late 
hour to a ured plenary group, it was found 
to cover much ground, ranging from issues 
of women’s employment poverty ind illit 
eraey to violence and political parueipation 
1 here was the recognition that attempts to 
improve the condition of women through 
specific legislation and schemes could be 
uid were being undermined by macroeco 
nomic processes (essenti.illy capital mobili¬ 
ty which reduces the barglining power of 
all workers and creates unstable economic 
conditions in individual countries) which 
work in the opposite direction 

By then it would seem as if differences 
would have been ironed out in the long 
process of discussion in the drafting com¬ 
mittee But at the final plenity session the 
Indian delegation decided to start raising 
objections These objections did not relate 
to some of the more pressing concerns of 
the Indian people - or Indian women 
which various non-governmental organi 
sations (NGOs) and individuals had 
specifically requested the delegation to take 
up Thus, the issue that was raised did not 
relate to the more problematic implica¬ 
tions of the Trade Related Aspects of 
Intellectual Property Rights (TRIPS) doc¬ 
ument for the Indian people, or the food 
security issues which impact directly on 
women, or any such vital matter. 

Instead, the Inchan delegation chose to 
h^fliip proceedings for a considerable 
of ume f and in the process ahenate 
almost everypifc else present - on die fol¬ 
lowing sen^r^E' “The right of self-deter¬ 


mination of all peoples as enunaated in the ® 
Vienna Declaration and Prt^ramme of 
Action should be considered, and where 
appropriate, accelerated ’’ The Indian dele¬ 
gation demanded that the last phrase be 
removed, others pointed out that they had 
already agreed to it in the drafting commit 
tee, they then responded by suggesting that 
the proceedings of the drafting committee 
had not been conducted properly and they 
were not aware of this sentence Despite the 
evident resentment their statements caused, 
there was no attempt at graceftiUy with¬ 
drawing ai any point, nor did they seem to 
recognise that any potential problem with 
the formulation (as in the possible implica¬ 
tions for Kashmir) was taken tare of by the 
safety clause where appropriate” 

For someone new to such proceedings, 
what was especially disturbing was not just 
the ham-handed manner in which the offi¬ 
cial Indian responses were expressed, but 
also the reactions of other country delega¬ 
tions and independent observers These 
ranged from irritation and resentment over 
the fact that the proceedings were held up 
on such a matter to amusement 
Apparently, according to the representa¬ 
tives of several other countries, such behav¬ 
iour on the part of Indian delegations is 
nothing new and in ftict they arc well- 
known for their ability to filibuster and fuss 
over what are relatively minor issues in the 
broader context of such meetings 

What was the message that got sent out 
to all the delegations representing 43 aiun- 
tries in Asia and the Pacific, including the 
many small countries and island-states for 
whom the issue of self-determination has 
been and continues to be a major element 
in their current stru^le against imperial¬ 
ism’ The message that certainly came 
across to them - and was discussed all over 
m the hall - is that the only thing which 
seems to get the Indian official delegation 
excited is the need to prevent the right to 
self-determination of peoples 

In conferences like this one, the empha¬ 
sis should surely be on the important issues 
at hand, and the intervcnnons should reilect 
a certain expenise and concern, rather than 
focus ennrely on knee-jerk reaaions on 
marters which are at best marginal to the 
substanuve matter under discussion All this 
may not be so important given the host of 
other issues which plague our government 
and people today But this insimificant 
episode does pomt to an offiaal mure to 
do the proper homework, define pnonties 
according to the state of the nation^ debate, 
and conduct oneself in a manner which 
evokes respea and sympathy rather than 
unnecessary hostihty and ndicule. B 
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S more details come in of the terrible 
human tragedy and extensive devas¬ 
tation wreaked by the “super cyclone” on 
coastal Orissa, it becomes apparent that 
whai we have on our hands is not just a 
natural calamity, but a social catastrophe 
compounded by administrative failure 
and political ineptitude coupled with cal¬ 
lousness The catastrophe has reduced 
human existence to hellish conditions, 
sending man and beast alike foraging for 
food, and often to the same funeral pyre 
Thousands of people perished not just 
because nature vented its fury in an excep¬ 
tionally savage way, but because society 
failed to heed the warnings, and then to 
prepare ttself through preventive, remedi¬ 
al and ameliorative action There are many 
lessons for public policy in the cyclone and 
Its aftermath But just consider this 

* Meteorologists had warned four days 
earlier of the build-up of cyclonic circula¬ 
tion east of the Andamans, which was 
gathering monstrous energy But the 
authorities just sat and watched rather 
than prepare and implement preventive 
and evacuation plans Meanwhile, with 
each day, the cyclone system picked up 
lethal momentum before hitung the coast. 
■k Ail India Radio and Doordarshan did 
broadcast cyclone warning, but these 
were delivered in such technoloCT-ovcr- 
dosed, obscure, and Sanskrit-laden lan¬ 
guage that they were not understood by 
the most vulnerable people and those at 
greatest hsk. fisherfolk and port workers, 
and those hvmg in shantytowns and flim¬ 
sy houses. • 

★ The first Casualty of the cyclone was the 
official disaster mana^ment and relief 
system itself. The telephone lines of all the 
high officials went dead. Orissa's capital 
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\ot by high-tech alone 

^ obsession with high technology gadgets and failure to ensure popular involvement in disaster 
management prevented the officialdom from really helping the cyclone victims. 


\ as cut off Even 48 hours later, only two 
elephone lines were working - m the 
L hief Minister’s house, and hence of lit¬ 
tle use to the outside world 

* The authorities’ first response was to 
procure and rely on high-technology gad¬ 
gets, such as satellite phones, helicopters 
and remote-sensing imagery Most of 
these entirely failed - for instance, due to 
inclement” weather (what else did they 

expect^) - or caused long delays, without 
yielding good results 'W^at worked was 
good-old Hams or amateur radio com 
municators, robust Second World War 
vintage walkie-talkies and old-style high 
c carance trucks and heavy vehicles 
}k The Army’s eastern infantry units were 
m a state of readiness since October 25 to 
provide alternative communication 
(especially road) links and relief But they 
got their movement orders only after dis¬ 
aster struck on October 29 Their mobil¬ 
ity was cramped 

★ One of the biggest fiiilures was that of 
the very ^ency that is meant to manage 
catastrophes and coordinate relief opera¬ 
tions, namely, the National Disaster 
Management Division, a full-fledged cell 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. It first 


proved totally clueless, then panicked, 
and later became totally incommunicado 
Its control room complained all lines are 
down, there are no satellite pictures owing 
to heavy cloud cover, there is no power, 
we are helpless This compounds an 
already tainted record A recent report 
from the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General documents that as much as 
Rs 670 crores of the Calamity ReliefFund 
was misused during 1995-98 

A S the officialdom bungled, and 
Ministers and politicians whirred 
around (seemingly importantly but really 
without any purpose) in helicopters, peo¬ 
ple drowned and choked to death, cattle 
were swept away by 260-kmph winds, 
boats capsized, the port of Paradeep - one 
of India s five busiest ports, which han¬ 
dles 25 million tonnes a year - went 
under, over 15 million people became 
homeless and many more had to go with¬ 
out drinking water, even food Chaos and 
mayhem raged in the ghost towns of 
Orissa Order collapsed amidst wide¬ 
spread looting of food by the starving peo¬ 
ple The official relief operation was 
shamefully meagre in scale, painfully slow 
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in starting, callous and inconsiderate m its 
planning, and badly targeted, and blind 
to the needs of the poor Four days into 
the disaster, nothing betrayed official 
ineptitude more than the fact that the first 
relief train was dispatched not from 
Orissa, or any of the States bordering it, 
but from Delhi' 

J T would not do to plead that the cata¬ 
strophe in Orissa was unavoidable 
because it was caused by a natural calamity 
beyond control, or that the eastern coast is 
especially vulnerable to cyclones about 
which nothingcan be done This argument 
misses two points India, or South Asia, is 
not uniquely susceptible to natural calami¬ 
nes Nor arc natural disasters socially neu¬ 
tral in their effects I hey pick on the poor 
and the weak To take the first point, the 
United States and Europe are also prone to 
disasters such as earthquakes And yet, 
according to the einironmental research 
group Farthscan eanhquakes killing more 
than 10,000 people have only occurred in 
the Third World Similar hurricanes regu¬ 
larly hit the east coast of tlie U S, but their 
toll IS infinitesimally smaller than in India, 
Bangladesh or the Philippines 

r For instance, the average 
g lapanese disaster kills 63 people 
o But in Peru the average toll is 
I 2,900 At the same time as the 
? Latur earthquake in 
^ Maharashtra, California cxperi- 
g enced a quake of magnitude 7 4 
(Richter scale), which was 100 
times more powerful than the 
Indian event While entire fam¬ 
ilies were wiped out in 
Maharashtra, only one person 
died in California When 
Hurricane Elena hit the U S m 
1985, only five people died But 
when a cyclone slammed 
Bangladesh in 1991, half a mil¬ 
lion people were blled 

The U.S. IS as susceptible to 
severe cyclones as India’s eastern 
coast. Each year, 10 major trop¬ 
ical storms (of which six become 
hurricanes) develop over the 
Atlanuc, the Caribbean, and the 
Gulf of Mexico An average of 
five strike the U S coastline 
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every three years. Of 
these five, two hurricanes 
arc major ones. Bur gov¬ 
ernment agencies, rescue 
and relief organisations, 
and the news media 
launch a huge warning 
and preparedness effort 
The airwaves arc flooded 
with detailed advice on 
how to face impending 
emergencies. 

Information is fre¬ 
quently updated and 
people arc asked to stock 
provisions and medi¬ 
cines, and given emer¬ 
gency service numbers. 

In the global South, 
information about emer¬ 
gency plans is withheld from the public. 

The vast majority who die in “natur¬ 
al” disasters are the Third World’s poor 
They perish not because of the intrinsical¬ 
ly deadlier nature of the calamity itself, but 
because they are socially and physically 
vulnerable - being forced to live in con¬ 
gested, overcrowded and unsafe condi¬ 
tions in dangerous areas. Their suffering is 
avoidably greater because the medical and 
relief infrastructure is hopelessly inade¬ 
quate and usually the first to crumble 
under the impact of a calamity. Above all, 
the authorities’ planning of emergency 
relief provision - especially of absolute 
necessities such as shelter, food and water 
- is appallingly bad. It is this, rather than 
the absolute, intrinsic, severity of a cyclone 
or earthquake or a tidal wave that explains 
why human life is wantonly lost, why the 
poor suffer the most. The scale of damage, 
whether social, physical or enviionmental, 
is socially determined. 

T N the case of India, the magnitude of 
such devastation has increased roughly 
three- to eight-fold over the past three 
decades. This increase has little to do with 
growing population or congestion. 
Rather, it is explained by other social phe¬ 
nomena, especially three factors: the tam¬ 
pering with and erosion of natural or 
physical protective “barriers"; the growing 
search for, and obsession with, high-tech¬ 
nology quick-fixes to social problems; and 
the increasing inefficiency of relief provi¬ 
sion amidst social callousness and apathy. 

First, excessive human activity right 
along the coastline has led to the destruc¬ 
tion of irs^roves and hardy natural veg- 
etatioHL feuding shrubs, that could slow 
down wnlcane-speed winds and bind the 
soil, IS especially true where preda¬ 


tory activity IS promot¬ 
ed, often in breach of the 
Coastal Zone 

Regulations - for exam¬ 
ple, commercial-scale 
prawn cultivation. At 
another level, there is the 
growing phenomenon of 
dam-induced seism icitv, 
whicfi too makes us more 
earthquake-prone. 

Second, rather than 
rely on simple, easy-to- 
use, commonsense-ori- 
ented and accessible 
methods and devices, 
our administrators have 
developed a peculiar fas¬ 
cination for sophisticat¬ 
ed, 

electronics-dependent, complicated sys¬ 
tems that need expertise and special atten¬ 
tion. 

Thus, the India Meteorological 
Department got everything right with 
sophisticated weather satellites and com¬ 
puter weather modelling. But its much- 
neglected land communication lines 
simply did not work. These are viral to its 
ability to transmit data to the regional 
units where the action is. Ourscientocrats 
have evidently paid little attention to the 
simple, the terrestrial, the down-to-earth, 
the familiar, the easy - as distinct from the 
sophisticated, the ethereal, the celestial, 
the exotic. After the Kandla cyclone last 
year, the government commissioned a 
report for disaster preparedness, which 
emphasised satellite phones, high-resolu- 
tion satellite imagery, expensive big cranes. 
(Many of our highways and culverts are 
not wide or strong enough to transport 
heavy equipment.) These would be wel¬ 
come if they can be relied upon. That 
rarely happens. In any case, they cannot be 
a substitute for something fiir simpler. 

An example is cyclone shelters: 
rugged, simple, two- or three-storeyed 
structures that can withstand 300 kmph 
winds and tidal waves, where people can 
take refuge, and where emergency food 
and water rations can be stored. These 
Inexpensive shelters have saved tens of 
thousands of lives in Tamil Nadu and 
Andhra Pradesh since the 1980s, and 
many more even in Bangladesh in the last 
few years. Orissa has hardly any of these. 
Nor has the government invested in sim¬ 
ple, cheap AM or FM radio sets - to be 
provided at a nominal cost to fisherfolk. 
Providing each sub-divisional tehsil/taluk 
town with decent fire-engines and rugged 
all-weather high-clearance v^hides will 


probably be for more cost-efifixtive, anc 
in absolute terms much cheaper, thar 
buying a $5-million helicopter. 

People are the most crucial input ir 
relief provision and in disaster plannin» 
and management. If the local population 
IS allowed and encouraged to participate 
in such programmes, their success ran 
would rise dramatically. Indeed, their 
inputs in planning and in actual imple¬ 
mentation are ultimately vital. But that is 
where the third factor comes in: the offi¬ 
cialdom would much rather bypass the 
people in whose name and for whose ben¬ 
efit it IS supposed to syork. Having inher¬ 
ited and fully internalised hierarchical and 
castcist attitudes, it is fundamentally hos¬ 
tile to popular involvement, participation 
and ownership of disaster management 
programmes. 

Nor are our political leaders and 
bureaucrats, especially the latter, answer- 
able to the public in a transparent way 
which really pins responsibility on then ^ 
and punishes them for non-performance, 
while rewarding helpful conduct. This, 
coupled with our generally poor culture 
of safety, which too absolves the guilty of 
responsibility, makes for high levels of 
inefficiency and poor performance. 

If there is one undeniable fact about 
our officialdom, it is that it has got cor¬ 
rupted to a point where its sense of oblig¬ 
ation and duty to the public stands 
seriously compromised. Such people can¬ 
not be asked or expected to be sensitive, 
genuinely empathetic and compassionate 
to ordinary, poor, citizens, especially those 
in acute distress. It would be far-fetched to 
imagine their being sensitive to such things, 
as the need for psychological counselling 
and kind behaviour - something that is 
now part of what is considered normal 
relief provision even in a relatively callous 
Western society like the U.S. 

The forms of behaviour involved here 
too are socially determined. They direct¬ 
ly affect the extent of damage and distress 
that people suffer. It is futile to indulge in 
breast-beating about whether the Orissa 
cyclone was grade seven or eight in inten¬ 
sity. Rather, we must treat it as a nation¬ 
al emergency at least on a par with, if not 
greater than, the Kargil War, and mobilise 
an all-out effiart to help the cyclone-affect¬ 
ed. The primary focus must be on public 
action, on getting the government to 
deliver relief jp learn, to reform its con¬ 
duct, to involve people, and to perform a^ 
socially useful function which is basically 
irreplaceable. Ifwe succeed even to asmaU 
extent in this, the suffering of die pe^le 
of Orissa will not have bem in vain. ■ 


The vast imUorKy 
who die in 
‘‘natural” 
disasters are the 
Third World’s 
poor. They perish 
not because of 
the intrinsically 
deadlier nature 
of the calamity, 
but because they 
are socially and 
physically 
vulnerable. 
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I POLICY ISSUES 


^ilent on initiatives 

i 

"ne President's address on behalf of the National Democrotic 
dliance Government largely reiterates the economic policy 
positions common to the governments of the 1990s. 

VENKATESH ATHREYA 


RESIDENT K.R. Narayanan’i 
address to the joint session of 
Parliament on October 25 on behalf of 
the National Democratic Alliaticc (NDA) 
Government, while running along pre¬ 
dictable lines, fails to address crucid eco¬ 
nomic issues confronting the nation. It 
smacks of complacency in relation to sev¬ 
eral elements of the economic crisis fac¬ 
ing the country, and where it announces 
nolicy initiatives, it appears to be extreme- 
y anxious to please global financial intcr- 
?sts and their domestic counterparts. 

Consider, for example, the references 
o the rate of inflation and the level of for- 
:ign exchange reserves. The President’s 
iddress states, with an obvious air of sat¬ 
isfaction: “Inflation, as measured by the 
wholesale price index, is around two pei 
cent, which is the lowest in the last two 
decades.” This is a misleading statement. 
First, a point-to-point measure of infla¬ 
tion is amenable to of easy manipulation 
through appropriate choice of points in 
F lime. Secondly, for the financial year 
1998-99, while the wholesale price index 
(WPl) rose by 6.8 per cent (and not 2 per 
cent), the consumer price index (CPI) 
rose by 13.2 per cent in the case of indus¬ 
trial workers and by 11 per cent i n the case 
of agricultural workers. If one takes the 
1990s as a whole, the annual rate of infla- 
lion as measured by the WPI itself is 
around 9 per cent, and with increasing 
dissonance between the WPI and the CPI, 
the annual rate of increase of the CPI has 
been in double digits. Further, as a result 
of the recent price increases, the rate of 
inflation is bound to increase sharply in 
the coming months. The President’s 
tddress glosses over the looming threat of 
rapid inflation with a complacent refer- 
'lice to a point-to-point figure of increase 
^»itheWPI. 

With reference to foreim exchange 
reserve, the President’s address states 
how, despite “...an adverse global dto- 


nomic environment last year, our balance 
of payments position has remained com- 
foitahlc and our foreign exchange reserves 
are at a record level of nearly $33 billion.” 
This “achievement”, as the address refers 
to It, needs to be seen in the proper per¬ 
spective. A substantial proportion of this 
consists of portfolio investments, which 
tan be withdrawn at short notice in 
response to changes in the stock markets 
and prospects of financial gain elsewhere 
in the world. 

Another portion consists of external 
debt, including money held in foreign 
currency accounts in India by non-resi¬ 
dent Indians. In fact, as Arun Ghosh 
pointed out, as of March 1999, India’s 
total “vulnerable external liabilities" (as 
per the classification of the Centre for 
Monitoring Indian Economy) amounted 
to a total of $35.8 billion as against the 
leserves then of $30 billion (“The Macro- 
economic Scenario” in The Indian 
Economy 1998-99: An Altematwe Survey, 
Delhi Science Forum, New Delhi, 1999). 


Given the fragile and foodoose nature 
of both foreign portfolio investment flows 
and NRl deposits, as also the uncertain¬ 
ties of private transfen from expatriate 
Indian workers abroad, the underlying 
fundamentals of our balance of payments 
situation hardly provide room for self- 
congratulation or complacency. On the 
contrary, given that for all but two years 
in the t990s, impoits have grown faster 
than exports, our trade deficit has been 
steadily widening. In such a scenario, the 
policy implication is the opposite of trade 
liberalisation and financial integration 
into the global economy. 

'What is really at issue is the presumed 
“consensus” on economic issues - essen¬ 
tially a consensus manufactured with con¬ 
siderable and generous assistance from the 
print and electronic media. This “con¬ 
sensus” argues that India’s economy will 
thrive only through rapid implementa¬ 
tion of a so-called second generation of 
reforms beginning with a further opening 
up and privatisation of the financial sec¬ 
tor, including the insurance industry, and 
across-the-board disinvestment and pri¬ 
vatisation of public sector undertakings 
(PSUs). It IS predicated upon the 
“mantra” of a target inflow of $10 billion 
of foreign investment every year. It envis¬ 
ages a major presence of foreign capital in 
key sectors of the Indian economy, such 
as oil, power, telecommunications, bank¬ 
ing and insurance. It takes as incontestable 



President K.R. Narayanan, along with Vice-President Kilshan Kant, Prime Minister 
A.B. Vhipayee, Lok Sabha Speaker G.M.C. BalayogI and Parliamentary AfMrs 
Minister Pramod MaluHan, on Ms way to the Central Hall of Parliament where he 
addressed the Joint session on October 25. 
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a considerably diminished role for the 
government in the economy md implies 
(alrhoiigh this would be explicitly denied 
for obvious political reasons) further 
decline in public provisioning, whether in 
healrh and education or thiough the pub¬ 
lic distribution system 

The Presidents address states 
“Generation tiansmission and distribu¬ 
tion of clcctricit) will be unbundled as sep¬ 
arate activities, urift reform, privatisation 
of transmission and distribution of power, 
and setting up of state electricity regulato¬ 
ry commissions will be accelerated ” 

Ihe experience with independent 
power producers in the private sector 
throughout the 1990s, starting with 
Lnron, demonstrates what a disastrous 
course this is As Probir Purkayastha, an 
expert on the power industry, had point¬ 
ed out, this route will lead not only to inor 
dinately high costs of power, but also to 
industry opting for captive powei gener¬ 
ation, making power even more expensive 
tor those using state-supplied power - 
mainly domestic and agricultural con 
sumers 

The President’s address talks of 

speedier restructuring and disinvest¬ 
ment of public sector undertakings, 
including strategic sales" The logic of 
PSU disinvestment is nowhere spelt out 
In fact, the economic agents most likely 
to pick up PSU shares will be cash-rich 
multinational corporations Ihus, apart 
from the fact that in the current state the 
stock market is in, PSU disinvestment 
would imply sales of equity at uncon¬ 
scionably low prices, the process will also 
lead to strategic sectors of our economy 
being controlled by large foreign capital 

Further, the sale of public sector equi¬ 
ty has been used mainly to show a lower 
figure for that IMF-World Bank sacred 
cow, the fiscal deficir A policy framework 
characterised by a refusal to tax the well- 
to-do, and by the financing of govern¬ 
ment expenditures increasingly through 
market borrowings, naturally leads to a 
steady increase in committed expenditure 
by way of interest payments on past debt 
Selling public sector equity is hardly the 
solution to this problem. By seeking 
speedier disinvestment of PSUs, the gov¬ 
ernment is surely barking up the wrong 
tree. 

At a broader level of argument, as C.P 
Chandrasekhar has pointed out, die pol¬ 
icy framjwork of “liberalisation, privati¬ 
sation lii globalisation”, or LPG for 
shorn laumes that LPG automatically 
imptw.# growth performance, an 
ass«ii|| ion decisively disproved by the 


experience of the Indian economy during 
the 1990s, as well as by the experience of 
several Latin American countries during 
the period since the 1980s Such a view is 
not only a throwback to pre-Keynesian 
ideology which ignores the role of 
demand, but ‘ completely forgets the 
importance of state investment and pro¬ 
duction, especially in the infrastructure 
industries in affecting the conditions of 
supply (C P Chandrasekhar, 
“Industry , in The Indian Economy 1998- 
99 An Alternative Survey) 

PARTICULARLY disastrous policy 
nitiative of the NDA Governmenr is 
the decision to push through the opening 
up of the insurance industry in the name 
of competition This approach ignores the 
important role the nationalised insurance 
industry has played in building a self- 
reliant economy and bringing together for 
purposeful public deployment vast sums 
of widely scattered small savings, while 
providing small savers an important ser¬ 
vice Interestingly, in 1995, the Rajya 
Sabha Petitions Committee, chaired by 
the then Bharatiya Janata Party Member 
of Parliamcnr Sushma Swaraj, recom¬ 
mended that the General Insurance 
Corporation be not privatised The com¬ 
mittees made this recommendation after 
examining the experiences with private 
insurance business and the performance 
of the public sector insurance industry 
The move to privatise the insurance 
industry, which is not warranted even in 
terms ofWorld Trade Organisation oblig¬ 
ations, is being pushed mainly by foreign 
capital and domestic policymakers who 
argue falsely that such an opening up will 
bring in considerable amounts of capital 
which can be utilised for infrastructure 
investment 

The orchestrated demand for the pri¬ 
vatisation of nationalised banks - indi¬ 
rectly alluded to in the President’s address 
in terms of “Reform of banks and finan¬ 
cial institutions ” - is similarly mis¬ 
placed The factors leading to the present 
crisis in terms of non-performing assets of 
the banking system are not discussed in a 
transparent manner at all. Several years 
ago, under pressure fi-om the Left parties, 
the then Finance Minister, Manmohan 
Singh, promised m Parliament to make 
public a comprehensive list of defaulters 
responsible for the burden of bad debt. 
The list - which is rumoured to include 
several luminaries of the corporate world 
- has not been made public. Pursuance of 
the Narasimham Committee recommeU' 
dattons - merafuUy thw8fte4 partially by 


the might of the bank officers’ ano 
employees’ unions - has meant a decltm 
in priority lending and creeping de 
nationalisation (in the twin sense of botl 
private and foreign) Thus, not many pet\ 
pie are aware that India’s largest barf^ 
State Bank of India, has 45 per cent of its 
shares owned privately, of which a quar 
ter IS with foreign owners 

The President’s address states that 
“the new Telecom Policy - 1999 shall bt 
expeditiously implemented to achieve the 
objective of providing universal access to 
world-class telecom services at the lowest 
possible price to the ipublic ” But this is 
hardly likely to be achieved, given the 
nature of the policy which aims at pro¬ 
viding a much larger space for private 
players, and given the role of the Telecom 
Regulatory Authority of India (TRAI), 
which seems hell-bent on stifling govern¬ 
ment and public sector telecom entities 
such as the Department of 
Telecommunications (DoT) anc 
Mahanagar Telephone Nigam Limited 
(MTNL) Ironicdly, the address talks of 
strengthening TRAI to “ create a level- 
playing field between public and private 
operators by suitably amending the TRAI 
Act’ This sounds truly ominous, given 
the IRATs tender concern for private 
telecom operators to the point where 
lower charges proposed by telecom PSUs 
for cellular telephony are seen as attempts 
to eliminate competition through cross- 
subsidisation 

F inally, there is the obsession with 
foreign direct investment (FDI) The , 
President’s address repeats the P 
Chidambaram-Murasoli Maran- ij 

Yashwant Sinha mantra of creating “ an 
enabling policy to ensure FDI inflow of 
at least $10 billion annually” What has 
been the record since 199U Between 
1991-92 and 1997-98, the total inflow of 
FDI wasjust$9 8 billion, as against inflow 
of portfolio investment of $15 3 billion. 
According to the 1999 World Investment 
Report (^I^, FDI inflows to India 
dedined in 1998 to $2 26 billion. During 
the current year, the figure is expected to 
touch $3 5 billion. Thus, talk of $10 bil¬ 
lion FDI per annum sounds like a lot of 
hot air More important, we need to have 
clear priorities on where and why we need 
FDI. Globally, the dominant mode of 
capital flows 4oday is that of footloose 
finance capital constandy in search ofhigh 
short-term returns. If India really needs t<) 
attract FDI on a large scale, we need 
national policie to increase social sector 
investments and ensure basic h^th. 






nutrition and education through public I POLICY ISSUES 

decision to go in for struc¬ 
tural adjustment the World Bank was 
i^en in 1 99 1 > the reasons cited were the fis- 
ea' crisis and the balance of payments ctisis. 

Nearly a decade later, neither crisis seems to 

have been ftindamentaiiy resolved. Behind fhe Delhi HioH Couft stovs TRAI's 'callinQ Dortv povs' feoime as 

the apparendy comfortable foreign . i . . i . 

exchange reserves position lies a widening petitioners Ouject to Its Tevenue'SharinQ orranpeiTient. 

trade deficit, compensated mostly by capi¬ 
tal inflows of a volatile nature. The fiscal cri- SUDHA MAHALINGAM of revenue to the cellular operator be corn- 

sis shows no signs of abating, with revenue pensated by the fixed-line users calling ccl- 

deficiu being even higher than at the start lulai numbers. Had the CPP regime come 

of the reforms - an unsurprising outcome, ^ | 'HE ‘calling party pays’ (CPP) regime, into force, fixed line subsciibens callirig 
given the huge tax concessions given to the JL which seeks to make the fixed-line cellular numbers would have paid tarifS 
rich, and the mounting interest burden subscriber cross-subsidise the mobile ranging from 200 to 400 per cent of ordi- 
caused by government borrowing in lieu of phone system every time he or she calls a nary call charges, depending on the dura- 

taxation. On this count alone the “reforms” cellular number, failed to take off on tion of the call. This is iniquitous in itself 

can be called into question. But the November 1, as the Delhi High Court since cellulai phone subsctibeis are gencr- 
President’s address complacendy assumed stayed its implementation. In a desperate, ally affluent and in many cases their bills 
the validity ofthe reforms process. An equal- last-minute attempt to enforce the regime, are picked up by iheir businesses Worse 
ly disastrous aspea of performance during the Telecom Regulatory Authority of still, the CPP made it incumbeni upon the 
the reform period pertains to agriculture. India (TRAI) petitioned Chiefjustice A.S. fixed-line opciatoi lo collect the tariffs 
Despite 10 successive good monsoons, agri- Anand ofthe Supreme Court to vacate the from its subscribers callingccllular phones 
cultural growth has been dismal. The annu- stay. The court refused to entertain the and pass on as much as per cent of 
al compound rate of growth of foodgrains prayer. Further hearings by the Delhi them to the cellulai operator in whose nci 
output has fallen behind the rate of growth High Court on two petitions, one by the work the call terminated. Compare this 
of population, resulting in a decline in per public sector Mahanagar Telephone with the maximum of 2^ per cent of rev- 
capita foodgrain output, and portending an Nigam Limited (MTNL) and the other, a enues passed on to the fixed-line operator 
emerging crisis of food security. But this public interest petition moved by by a cellular phone operator when a cel- 

issue does not even find a serious mention Telecom Watchdog, a consumer organi- lular call terminates in a fixed line. In fact, 

in the President’s address. sation, will take place on November 16. this share is fuirher reduced lo 9 pei cent 

While the President’s address has The stay, granted on the plea of in the case of calls Listing more than 120 
thus largely reiterated the economic pol- Telecom Watchdog, appears to have ere- seconds, bur up to 180 seconds 

icy positions that are unfortunately com- ated some confusion as to whether anoth- The foremost casualt) of such asym- 

mon to the Congress(I),BJP and United er order of TRAJ, on the downward metrs'would have been the Depaitment 
Front governments of the 1990s so far, revision of rental and call charges from of Telecom Services (DoTS) which pro- 
it has been silent on badly needed ini- November 1 for cellular phone subscribers vides b.uic telephony throughout the 
tiatives. With considerable food stocks - consequent on the migration to the rev- country and MTNL, which provides basic 
itself a reflection, in part, of widespread enue-sharing regime, was also pur on hold, telephony in Delhi and Mumbai. It is csti- 
rural impoverishment - and a large sur- S. Rajagopalan, Chairman and mated that DoTS and MTNL will togeth- 

plus pool of labour in the rural econo- Managing Director of MTNL, told er lose around Rs..320 crores annually. A 

my, one can make a strong case for public Frontline that only the operation of the substantial chunk of the loss would have 

works executed with transparency Telecommunications Interconnection gone to private cellulai phone operators, 

through elected local bodies. If appro- (charges and revenue-sharing - First Even so, MTNL would not have taken 

priatcly designed, such a programme can Amendment) Regulation, 1999, dealing the extreme step of approaching the 
help build valuable productive assets for with the CPP regime and the intercon- courts, Rajagopalan said. “In principle, we 
the rural economy. Together with gen- nection arrangements of such a regime, are not against the CPP regime. Wliat we 
uine land reforms, it can help expand the had been stayed. The Telecommuni- object to is the skewed revenue-sharing 
home market and stimulate growth, cations Tariff (Fifth Amendment) Order arrangement,” he said. In its petition. 
Strengthening infrastructure - industri- of 1999, which dealt with the revision of MTNL .illegcs that the telecom regulator 
al and social - through public invest- rentals and call charges for cellular phone exhibited extraordinary haste in announc- 
ment financed by taxing the vall-to-do, subscribers, however, took effect on ing the scheme, even without considering 
is a for more important priority than is November 1. Telecom industry sources the objections raised by it. Pointing out 

currently perceived by policymakers, say that the confusion may not be all that the asymmetty in the revenue-sharing 

Finally, policymakers must re-strategisc innocuous. Clubbing the two issues was arrangement, it has stated that undet the 

India’s response to the pressures and likely to mrn the anger of cellular sub- TRAI Act it is illegal to impose on MTNL 

processes of the international economy, scribers gainst MTNL. the obligation to collect revenues from its 

hnd develop an agenda for the WTO The CPP regime was patently iniq^ui- subscribers who make calls to cellular 

meet in Seattle, around which the broad- tous. It not only sought to provide free phones and share them with cellular oper- 

est boalition of developing countricscan incoming calls to cellular subscribers, but ators. The petition says; “The respondent 

be oitited. H ^ went on to propose that the resultant loss is seeking to bind the Petitioner with legal 
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obligations, inter alia, of 
collecting the revenues 
from their consumers 
and passing the same to 
the said Cellular Service 
Providers. It is further 
submitted that such 
legal obligations could 
not have been imposed 
by the Respondent in 
exercise of its powers 
under Sections 11 (2) of 
the Act. Assuming it 
could be done, the same 
should have been done 
only after considering 
the ob)ections/com- 
ments of the Petitioner and also after com¬ 
plying with the principle of natural justice 
by hearing the Petitioner. ” 

Rajagopalan further said that under 
the CPP regime, when MTNL sub¬ 
scribers who made calls to cellular num¬ 
bers defaulted on their payments, the 
company would have to pay the cellular 
operators’ share. 

The MTNL petition has drawn the 
High Court’s attention to the fact that it 
has enormous social and universal service 
obligations and therefore cannot be com- 
ellcd function as collectors of revenue on 
ehalf of cellular service providers at the 
cost of basic service consumers and of the 
tax-paying public. If the CPP regime 
comes into being, MTNL will have to 
invest in revamping its metering and 
billing infrastructure and additionally 
provide barring facility to those sub¬ 
scribers who do not wish to avail them¬ 
selves of the facility to call a cellular 
phone. It will have to invest in area such 
as upgradation of exchanges, installation 
of new switches in exchanges that cannot 
be upgraded, and upgradation of systems 
software. 

Rajagopalan said that many of 
MTNL’s subscribers, who limited their 
calls to the minimum free calls available 
to them, also called cellular numbers. 
“The current rental does not even meet 
our fixed costs but still we provide them 
a certain minimum number of free calls. 
The CPP will force us to pay cellular oper¬ 
ators for calls made by this category of sub¬ 
scribers. This is not such a small number," 
he said. In such cases, although MTNL 
collected no tariff, it would still have to 
pay the cellular operators’ share. This, he 
said, would result in substantial transfer 
of MTNL’s resources to private cellular 

petition also points out that 
chaSg hefty tariffs for calls made from 


Packet Switched 

Telephone Network 

(PSTN) lines to cellular 
phones will not encour¬ 
age the use of telephone 
services. (In its consulta¬ 
tion paper on Telecom 
policy, TRAI had justi¬ 
fied the CPP regime on 
the ground that it would 
improve cellular phone 
use.) The MTNL’s peti¬ 
tion said that while 
announcing the intro¬ 
duction of the CPP 
regime, TRAI had failed 
to take into account the 
revenue-sharing arrangement for the fol¬ 
lowing types of calls: a) Cellular to cellu¬ 
lar local call in the same service area via 
MTNL: b) Cellular to cellular long-dis¬ 
tance call via MTNL; c) PSTN long-dis¬ 
tance call to cellular phones; d) Local and 
long-distance PSTN calls from Private 
Basic Service Operator to Cellular 
Network via MTNL; e) Incoming inter¬ 
national calls to cellular phones via 
MTNL; and f) CMPCS calls to the cel¬ 
lular network via MTNL. The petition 
also points out that these account for sub¬ 
stantial segments of the terminating traf¬ 
fic to the cellular network and will affect 
the revenues of MTNL if they are not 
worked out properly. It further says callers 
using coinbox phones will not be able to 
access cellular phones if the CPP regime 
comes into being. 

Telecom Watchdog had prayed for an 
ex-partesuyon the implementation of the 
CPP regime on the grounds that the CPP 
tariffs were arbitrary and that they 
entailed a loss of Rs.320 crores a year to 
the exchequer. The petitioner also point¬ 
ed out that the CPP tariflfe differed from 
those proposed in the consultation paper, 
to the detriment of the basic phone sub¬ 
scriber and operator. The petitioner also 
alleged that the open house session held 
by TRAI on the CPP issue did not offer 
adequate opportunity for consumers to 
air their viewpoints and that TRAI had 
failed to educate consumers about the 
implications of the CPP regime. It has 
alleged that TRAI showed undue haste in 
announcing the CPP regime, which has 
implications for more than two crore basic 
telephone subscribers, and that the deci¬ 
sion lacked transparency. 'The petitioner 
also pointed out mat the CPP regime mil¬ 
itates against National Telecom Policy 
(NTP) 1994 and NTP 1999, which 
promise increased tdedensity at afford¬ 
able rates. I 


The CPP regime 
was patently 
iniquitous, and 
the foremost 
casualty of the 
asymmetry It 
would have 
entailed would 
have been the 
Department of 
Telecom Services 
and MTNL. 
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PaMstan 

This has reference to the Cover Storj»^ 
“Back in business” (November 
Foreign powers such as the U.S. and 
Britain and the Commonwealth have 
brought pressure on the military regime in 
Pakistan to reintroduce democratic rule. 
But they forget the fact that such pressure 
amounts to interference in Pakistan’s 
internal affairs. 

After all, democracy is not an end in 
itself. Democracy could also fail when cor¬ 
rupt, self-serving and incompetent politi¬ 
cians come to wield power and create an 
urge in the people for a “spell of non- 
democratic rule” that could correct the 
evils of misgovernance. The fact that the 
coup in Pakistan was “bloodless” could be 
an indication of such a desire. What peo¬ 
ple want is good governance and to them 
it does not matter whether power is wield¬ 
ed by politicians or generals. ' 

K. Kumara Sekhar 

Eluru, ^dhra Pradesh 

Diesel price 

“The burden of diesel price” 
(November 19) is certainly going to be felt 
for a long time. While any increase in oil 
prices takes effect quickly, the customer 
hardly hears about prices being reduced. 

'WTiat is surprising is the lack of inter¬ 
est or initiative to conserve petroleum 
products, which are scarce. With bener 
coordination between rail and road trans¬ 
port services, the need for trucks can be 
eliminated except in regions without a rail 
link. Diesel is also wasted when buses are 
operated between towns that have a rail 
link. If the frequency of train services is 
increased, the number of bus services can 
be reduced. 

D.B.N. Mutthy 

Bangalore 

Courts and firoedoms 

Anupam Gupta has objected to the 
terminology ‘courts of inquiry’ (“Of 
courts and freedoms”, November 19). 
When an inquiry is carried out by a single 
officer, it is called formal investigation 
under a set procedure. It is documented 
and is different from an informal invesd- 
gation. A court of inquiry is a fret-finding 
mission and d^jes not pronounce a judg¬ 
ment. It is an administrative procedure^ 
not a court of law. There is no relationf 
between a coun of inquiry and a court- 
martial. 'The word ‘court’ is a misnomer 
in‘court of inquiry’. 



At the command headquaners, the 
officer who examines such proceedings 
From a lower formation fills a vacancy^, 
“judge advocate general”: he is neither a 
\udge nor an advocate nor a general, 
y A court of inquiry starts its function 
B’l the ‘terms of reference’ as instructed 
by the convening authority. After exam¬ 
ining witnesses it gives its ‘findings’ and 
‘recommendations’. The authority may or 
may not accept these. If the authority is 
not satisfied it may reject the whole pro¬ 
ceedings of the court of inquiry and ask it 
to investigate further. 

A court of inquiry is unique to the 
Indian armed forces and there is no com¬ 
parable civilian body under the Code of 
Criminal Procedure and the Indian Penal 
Code. Civilian witnesses are summoned 
very rarely - normally on occasions when 
a court of inquiry is constituted to go into 
accidents involving military vehicles and 
civilians or civilian property. It cannot 
compel civilians to appear as witnesses. A 
■ journalist summoned before it need not 
disclose the source of information. 

An incomplete court of inquiry is a 
blot on the administrative facet of any 
commander. To avoid this possibility, the 
terms of reference are carefully worded. 
Not every convening authority gets the 
correct advice. 

The Army Act, the Navy Act and the 
Air Force Act mention court of inquiry 
only briefly. Rules made under these Acts 
too do not deal with them at length. 
Regulations governing the three arms of 
the Services, which are enacted by 
Parliament, amplify some aspects. 

A look at the powers of a Summary 
General Court Martial (SGCM) will be 
relevant to this discussion. A field com¬ 
mander of a relatively junior rank can con¬ 
vene an SGCM. A convicted individual 
can be awarded a “death sentence”. And 


al park. One also remembers the pivotal 
role played by The Hindu in upholding 
the cause of the Silent Valley. 

K.M. Ajir Kutty 

Edava, Kerala 

liKlonesia 

The November 5 issue carried an arti¬ 
cle titled “Towards democracy” regarding 
political and related developments in 
Indonesia. The article referred to 
Australia’s policy on East Timor, includ¬ 
ing its involvement in the multinational 
force to restore security there, and to the 
so-called “Howard doctrine” under which 
the Australian Prime Minister supposed¬ 
ly claimed that Australia would act in a 
deputy peacekeeping capacity to the 
United States in die Asia-Pacific region. 

It is quite wrong to suggest as some 
have done that Australia has adopted a 
policy stance which runs counter to 
Indonesian policy on East Timor. The 
decision to request the United Nations to 
organise a referendum in East Timor to 
choose between autonomy and separation 
was not part of Australian policy. It was 
Indonesian policy, and Australia support¬ 
ed it. 

Australia’s interests are best served by 
a strong, prosperous and unified 
Indonesia, and a constructive relationship 
between the two countries. Australia 
deeply values its bilateral relationship with 
Indonesia. There are undeniably some 
sensitivities in the relationship at present. 
Australia believes, however, that common 
interests will reassert over time, and we 
will work constructively and persistently 
to achieve this. 

Media reports about the so-called 
“Howard doctrine” have not accurately 
represented the expressions used or the 
position taken by the Australian Prime 
Minister. What John Howard said was: 


Nations to take a lead in forming a multi¬ 
national force to restore security in East 
Timor. The violence and destruction in 
East Timor required an urgent response. 
Australia felt the responsibility, and had 
the capacity, to take on a central role in 
providing this, with the express agreement 
of the Indonesian Government. 

Rob Laurie 
Australian High Commissioner 

New Delhi 

Montanfo 

This refers to the report “Monsanto’s 
retreat” (Update, November 5). 

I must, most regrettably, lodge a vciy 
strong protest with you - not on the views 
expressed in the report, but on the base¬ 
less and unsubstantiated allegations made 
by the president of the Karnataka Rajya 
Raitha Sangha who has publicly taken a 
political and ideological stand against the 
company. 

Monsanto has been in India for 50 
years and never once has it done anything 
that would blemish its track record in this 
country. It has always respected and oper¬ 
ated within the laws and regulations in 
force. 

It has been a part of India’s efforts to 
boost agricultural productivity, providing 
farmers with products and technology 
that have contributed positively to agri¬ 
cultural production and management. It 
is unfortunate that a magazine of your 
standing should have published such 
unsubstantiated remarks against a com¬ 
pany which enjoys the trust and confi¬ 
dence of millions of farmers because they 
Know from experience that it will not do 
anything that goes against their interests. 

The suggestion of sterile seeds being 
smuggled in is preposterous. In the first 
plate, sterile seeds do not exist. The tech¬ 
nology IS in the conceptual stage. Nothing 


there is no provision for mercy petition to 
the Governor or the President. But an 
SGCM is convened very rarely. 

Sqn. Ldr. B.G. Prakash 

Bangalore 

Silent VMloy 

Any story on the Silent Valley 
inevitably brings to one’s mind the great 
war w^^ through the mediator its con¬ 
servation (“The Silent Valley story”, 
November 5). Let us now hope that the 
plea for the establishment of a gene sanc- 
Ituary for the wild strains of pepper found 
[m the valley will be heeded. It is a matter 
of solace to all who love nature that the 
valley’s animal populadon has thriv|d in 
the'yean since it was notified as a n^on- 


“You have Australia as a medium-sized, 
economically strong regional power lead¬ 
ing a peacekeeping operation which is 
largely, but not totally, regional with 
strong... lender of last resort support from 
the United States... I don’t think it is nec¬ 
essary for America to lead every peace¬ 
keeping operation." 

Howard added: “We’ve shouldered 
the burden that we should carry. And we 
are a relatively wealthy, economically 
strong country. We have a particular 
responsibility to do things ‘above and 
beyond’ in this part of the world.” 

This is what Australia has done with 
its remotud colleagues under the umbrel¬ 
la of me United Nations in the case of East 
Timor. Australia was asked by the United 


more. 

Further, Monsanto has publicly 
pledged that it will not carry the technol¬ 
ogy forward to commercialisation. It is sad 
that frowt/rweshould have provided a plat¬ 
form for innuendo and unsubstantiated 
and baseless allegations based on myths 
rather than reality. 

I trust you will print this letter in full 
and guard against Frontline being misused 
in future by anyone to malign Monsanto 
with preposterous allegations. 

Mcena Vaidyanathan, 
Communications Manager, 
Agricultural Sector, 
Monsanto Enterprises Ltd 

I 

Mumbai 
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Do you have 
what it takes to be a 

Jonathan Livingston? 

If you are the one who doesn't believe in the word impossible, who dreams and aspires to be a winner, 

MBT gives you the flight you've always been looking for. 

MBT a joint venture between Mahindra & Mahindra Ltd., and British Telecommunications Pic., U.K. is a leading 
ISO 9001 certified and SEI-CMM Level 3 Software Consulting and Systems Integration Organisation. We have over 
1800 professionals engaged in creating software solutions for prestigious clientele like British Telecommunications 
Pic., MCI, Singapore Telecommunications, Syntegra, etc. We closed 1998-1999 with exports exceeding Rs. 1750 
million. We are also the recipients of the STPI award for the best regional software exporter for last three years and 
have been rated as one of the top 3 Indian software organisations by The Gartner Group. 



At MBT you will work on: 

• E-Commerce initiative in the areas of Online 
Retailing, Online Banking, Digital Certification, Web- 
based Payment Mechanism, XML-based E-commerce 
transactions and Web-based EDI 

• Intranets/ Extranets, Workflow and Web-enabling 
legacy applications. 

• Products like Message Service Engine, Message 
Transfer Agents & Universal Mailbox Systems 

• Projects in Distnbuted Systems using latest 
technologies 

• Projects in key Telecom Applications like Network 
Management & Switch Management 

• Three-tier models linking Mainframes, Middle Ware 
Systems and Front End Systems. 

• Data Mining and Data Warehousing technologies to 
design very large databases. 

You need to have expertise in any of the 
following areas. 

Operating System: Windows 98/2000/NT, Windows CE 

• SOLARIS/LINUX • MVS, 0S400 
Development Environment: HTML/DHTML, XML, Java 
Script, VB Script • Java, DB, Weblogic, C++ • VB, 
VC++, IIS, ASP, MS SITESERVER (Commerce) • CGI, 
PERL • VISUALAGE for Java, IBM Websphere, 
NetCommerce • OAS, ORACLE Internet Commerce 
Server, Jdeveloper • Open Market, Broadvision 

• ENCRYPnON, SET/SSL 

Databases: ORACLE 8, SQL Server, SYBASE, Access, 
INFORMIX, 0B2,IDMS 


Transaction Processors/Middleware: CORBA, 
COM/DCOM, MTS, MSMQ, MQ Sfenes, CICS 
Telecom ProtocoU: ATM, SDH, ADSL, ISDN, SS#7 
(ISUP, TCAP, INAP), CAS, TCP/IP, X.25, H323, SIP 
• Wireless Protocols - GSM, CDMA, IS54, DECT, MAP 
Network Management: SNMP, CMIP, TMN, HP - Open 
View, TIVOLI, Unicentre TNG, IPC, X-Motif etc. 
Embedded Systems: Windows CE, pSOS, VxWorks, QNX 

Openings exist in the following positions across all 
our offices: Pune, Mumbai, USA and UK. 

Project Managers •> Product Managers 
Solution Architects •:• Analysts 
•> Database Administrators Designers 

You need to have a minimum 4 years' experience in 
Software Development with a B.E., B.Tech, ME, M.Tech, 
MCA, or M.Sc.(Comp.Sc).Your communication and 
presentation skills need to be as brilliant as 
your ideas. 

Our performance linked compensation package which 
includes housing and sabbaticals is one of the best in 
the industry and shall not be a constraint for the 
right candidate. 

Email your resume with Best Minds as your subject, 
to the address given below. Or courier your resume to 
The Recruitment Manager within the next 10 days. 



1 lumbals Wing 1, Oberoi Estate Garden, Off Saki Vihor Rood, Near ChondivaJi Studio, Qiandivati, 
Andheri (E), Mumbai 400 072 Tel: 022-852 9000 Fax: 022-852 8959 e-moil: careerigimahindrobt.com 
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Engines of growth 

Maharashtra's emergence as India's principal industrial State is organically linked with 
the fortunes of its capital, Mumbai. 


PRAVEEN SWAMI 

in Mumbai 

A 17TH CENTURY visitor to tvhat is 
low Mumbai would have seen little 
more than small fishing villages and farm¬ 
ing hamlets spread across an 18-square- 
mile island. Coconut trees, date palms and 
palmyra trees grew along the rice fields in 
the northern and centra! parts of the 
island, and interspersed between these 
were a few salt pans. The roads that now 
lead to the hinterland did not exist, and 
,iwhat communications there were col¬ 
lapsed during the monsoon. When the 
East India Company bought the island 
from the British CIrown in 1668, Surat was 
the main trading base on India’s western 
seaboard. 

How did this nondescript island come 
to be transformed into a city that wduld 
contribute to Maharashtra’s emergence as 
India’s principal industrial State? And 
why is Mumbai, more than any other 
Indian city, linked to the international 
economy? The answers lie in its colonial 
past. The Gateway of India on the city’s 
southern tip is not just a monument but 
a metaphor, for Mumbai was indeed the 


door throu^ which imperial domination 
was secured. 

Expansion in the 19th century gave 
Mumbai a colonial hinterland, the funda¬ 
mental pre-requisite of an important colo¬ 
nial port city. The annexation of Gujarat 
between 1800 and 1803, and of the 
Maratha Empire after the third Anglo- 
Maratha War of 1819, secured British rule 
in India, with Mumbai at its centre. But, 
although Mumbai had by then displaced 
Surat as the principal western port, it was 
yet to become a great economic centre. 
According to economists, the reasons for 
this lie in the fact that economic condi¬ 
tions in China, the main market fur 
Mumbai’s products, were in a depressed 
state until the 1820s. 

Calcutta continued to retain its posi¬ 
tion as India’s main industrial city. In 
1820, Mumbai’s exports were just a quar¬ 
ter of that generated by its eastern coun¬ 
terpart, and imports just half as much in 
value. But Mumbai was nonetheless grow¬ 
ing. By then, artisans and workers from 
the Deccan and Konkan regions had, 
along with financiers and merchants from 
Gujarat, setded down in the city. 
However, its importance in the imperial 


scheme of things was still limited: the 
inhabitants of its European quarter num¬ 
bered no more than 1 per cent of its pop¬ 
ulation. (Today, the European quarter or 
the Fort area is at the centre of corporate 
Mumbai.) 

The revival of trade with China in the 
1830s gave Mumbai its first real econom¬ 
ic opportunity. The demand for opium 
was growing in the East, and poppy grew 
in Malwa. For several reasons, traders pre¬ 
ferred Mumbai to the Portuguese-con¬ 
trolled ports along the western coast. 
When the East India Company lost its 
trade monopoly to China in 1883, further 
opportunities opened up for Mumbai’s 
traders. (In 1842, Britain brutally took 
control of the opium trade in China.) 
Claude Markovits has recorded that the 
share of opium in the export trade rose 
from 25 pci cent in 1830-1831 to an 
incredible 42 per cent in 1860-1861. For 
Mumbai’s merchants, the China war 
opened the doors to unimagined wealth. 
Claude Markovits has pointed out that 
before coming to be known as the 
Manchester of India, Bombay became 
India’s Medellin: Mumbai drug lords, if 
they can be called that, were responsible 






i 


Th« MuniM skyflM. Tin etty’t growtl^ (mn a nondMcilpt Maid in tiM 17th c«iituty to tiM flnandal, 
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rwidly captured positions 
of dominance in th^ 
emerging growth areas 
iron, steel and cement. < 
In some senses, busi¬ 
nessmen of the 1930s were 
building on a long tradi¬ 
tion of innovation. India’s 
hrst modern textile mill - 
Cowasjee Davar’s 

Oriental Spinning - came 
up in ^umbai in 1854. 
V^ile the Tatas intro¬ 
duced the ring spindle in 
India at their Empress 
Mills in Nagpur, cement 
produaion was first start¬ 
ed by the Khataus, and the 
high-technology automo¬ 
bile and aviation indus¬ 
tries were brought to India 
by Walchand Hirachand.' 
During the same time, 
India’s first large hydro¬ 
electric projects came up 
in the Western Ghats. By 
1875, Mumbai had a rudi¬ 
mentary stock exchange. 
(Calcutta got its stock 

for the city’s 19th century boom place. exchange only in 1908.) 

However, this was not the only busi- If Mumbai failed to displace Calcutta 
ness that was growing. The newly-opened comprehensively in the colonial period, it did such an innovative tradi- 

up agricultural hinterland was also pro- was at least for two reasons. The first was non thrive only in Mumbai and not 

viding cotton. Mumbai’s opium boom the collapse of the cotton trade. Calcutta, elsewhere in the country? Some econo- 
coincided with a sharp increase in the which had a more diversified pattern of mists suggest that the answers he in the 
demand for cotton in Lancashire, which, trade, survived the shock better. Secondly, fact that race relations in the city were 
along with Manchester, was at the centre the eastern port city remained the capital sharply difierent from those elsewhere, 
of the Imperial economy. The owners of of the Empire in India until 1911. The Scottish domination of industry in 

Lancashire textile mills found American However, Mumbai had other compet- Calcutta, underpinned by the racial arro- 
cotton too expensive and began looking itive advantages over Calcutta. Mumbai’s gance of the Imperil bureaucracy. 
East. By 1861, cotton accounted for 44 cotton textile industries were less labour- ensured that there never was a level play- 
per cent of the export trade through Intensive than Calcutta’s jute factories, mg field in that city. By contrast, British 
Mumbai. The pattern of railway development also business did not succeed in establishing an 

None of these would have been possi- helped Mumbai, allowing it to encroach oligopoly in Mumbai. During the Second 
ble if it were not for colonialism at work on Calcutta’s share of trade with the World War, the largest business house in 
to the west. In the latter half of the 19th United Provinces and the Hyderabad state. Mumbai was Indian, that of the Tatas. 
centuiy, a regular sea service to England The onset of the Great Depression in Ten of the city’s 16 largest business hous- 
was established through Alexandria, using 1926 decisively altered the balance of es were Indian-owned, while one was 
the newly built Suez Canal. The service industrial power in Mumbai’s favour, owned by an Indian, with a British part- 
was meant to give Mumbai an advantage With the decline of overseas markets and ner. By contrast, in Calcutta, 20 of the 24 
over Calcutta - the distance to England the invention of jute substitutes, largest firms were British-owned, and only 
from Mumbai was shoner than that from Calcutta’s premier industry began to one, that of the Birlas, was owned exclu- 
Calcutta. The new route helped ofiset in decline. By contrast, Mumbai’s business sively by an Indian, 
part Mumbai’s disadvantage as a less- proved to be frr more responsive to After Independence, Mumbai’s emer- 

developed rural reservoir of labour and increased competition from Japan and genceaslndia’^remierindustriald^was 
companies by providing it with good links China. Playing on the sentiments awak- assured; Calcima’s struggle to retain its 
t^ London finance. A booming export ened by the Swadeshi movement, textile position was shattered not only by the * 
dlpd&brought with it the beginnings of a industries oriented their production BengalfiunineandtheSecondWorldWar ' 

road&twork. Bytheendofdie 19thcen- towards Indian consumers. From the but also by the trauma of Parddon. 

tury,^ oss<ountiy rail network was in 1930s onwards, Mumbai’s industrialists The anergence of Maharashtra as 
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Leading the field ^ 

Maharashtra regains the position of being the Stote that attracts the 
largest amount of industriol investment in the country. 



The aesembiy line at tiie Mercedas-fienz India plant In Pune. Maharashtra Is 
way ahead of other States In the matter of proven capacity to attract foreign 
direct Investment. 


India’s principal financial centre and its 
affluence fuelled development through¬ 
out the State. Although manufacturing 
output in Greater Mumbai declined 
through the 1980s, that in the hinterland 
shot up. During this period, the share of 
Thane and Raigad in employment in the 
manufacturing sector increased dramati¬ 
cally, and peripheral areas such as the Mira 
Road-Bhayander stretch and Kalyan also 
grew rapidly. 

However, just how Maharashtra in 
general and Mumbai in particular will 
shape up in the years to come is unclear. 
Increased competition from cities such as 
New Delhi, Bangalore, Hyderabad and 
Chennai, as well as the dramatic industri¬ 
al expansion of Gujarat, have hurt 
Maharashtra. 

At the same time, the State’s industri¬ 
alists are finding new areas of opportuni¬ 
ty. Pune is set to emerge as a major centre 
for high-technology enterprises, including 
computers. Work is in progress to link 
Mumbai and Pune with an information 
superhighway, made up of optic fibre 
cables running alongside a new express 
highway. Farmers in several traditional 
sugarcane-growing areas have sought to 
diversify and expand into grapes and other 
crops that have high export value. 

However, Mumbai has to galvanise 
itself into action in order to rid itself of the 
sleaze that has permeated the city. The 
securities scandal, the communal pogroms 
of 1992-1993, and the rise of the Shiv 
Sena-Bharatiya Janata Party alliance to 
power affected the liberal social ethos that 
was at the centre of its economic develop¬ 
ment a century Besides, it immedi¬ 
ately needs to deal with a well-entrenched 
underworld with its interests ranging from 
the real estate business to the film indus¬ 
try, if it wants to retain investors. 

Just how the newly installed 
Congress(I)-Nationalist Congress Party 
coalition government tackles 
Maharashtra’s problems remains to be 
seen. Mumbai's chronic infrastructure 
problems and the State’s alarming level 
of debt could bog down its economy 
unless serious action is taken soon. 
History illustrates the fact that 
Maharashtra’s economy as a whole is, in 
important senses, driven by develop¬ 
ments in Mumbai. If Mumbai’s prob¬ 
lems vnrsen, Maharashtra could find 
ittclfjcliving Mumbai’s historic battle 
vnUiCalcutta. But this time around, the 
coiiwtition will be from new, innova- 
tivl^dusttial centres. ■ 

^ _ 


R. PADMANABHAN 

^ 1 ’HE fiscal year 1998-1999 was a mem- 
X orable one for Maharashtra, a leading 
industrialised State. That year, it estab¬ 
lished a record in terms of the volume of 
private sector industrial investment 
approved by the Uniffn Government in a 
State in a single fiscal year. In the process 
it recaptured the position of being the 
country’s number one haven of industri¬ 
al investment, a position it had lost to 
Gujarat between 1994-95 and 1997-98. 

According to data from the Secretariat 
of Industrial Approvals (SIA), published 
by the National Informatics Centre 
(NIC), the Centre approved in 1998-99 
proposals involving an estimated invest¬ 
ment of Rs.42,468 crores in Maharashtra. 
The proposals, for investment in laige- 
and medium-sized industries, were in the 
form of industrial entrepreneurs’ memo¬ 
randa or applications for letters of intent 
(Lol) or leavi to set up wholly owned 
export-oriented units. 


The previous record for the highest 
volume of industrial investment approved , 
by the Centre in a State in one fiscal year \ 
was held by Gujarat, which, in 1994-95, 
secured approval for proposals involving 
an investment of Rs.33,639 crores. By the 
end of that year, Gujarat had overtaken 
Maharashtra in the cumulative volume of 
industrial investment approved by the 
Centre since August 1991 (when the era 
of liberalisadon of the Indian economy 
may be deemed to have begun), establish¬ 
ing a lead of Rs.2,799 crores over the lat¬ 
ter. This lead increased to Rs. 19,269 
crores by the end of 1997-98. However, 
Maharashtra staged a comeback in no 
uncertain manner: by the end of 1998-99 
it had established a lead of Rs. 14,883 
crores over Gujarat. 

Between August 1991 and June 1999, 
the Centre approved 8,199 proposals for 
industrial investment in Maharashtra,'' 
involving a total estimated investment of 
Rs. 1,72,558 crores - Rs.18,890 crores 
ahead of the figure for Gujarat - and 
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promising direct employment for 
14,69.086 persons, about 8.5 persons per 
Rs.l crore of investment. 

However, Maharashtra cannot afford 
to take its dominant position for granted. 
Of late, besides Gujarat, I’amil Nadu, 
Orissa, Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh 
have also been successful in attracting siz- 
able industrial invest- 


States in outstanding investment. 

According to the latest survey, the out¬ 
standing investment in Maharashtra as of 
July 1998 stood at an estimated 
Rs. 1,51,739 crores. It is followed by 
Tamil Nadu, with outstanding invest¬ 
ments totalling an estimated Rs. 1,41,472 
crores, and Gujarat with Rs.l,36,449 
crores. Investment in 


“Inadequate infrastructural facilities 
in the interior part of the State 
(Maharashtra), local resistance againsn 
new projects in the coastal areas, as als^ 
increased competition amongst States) 
had led to a drop of fresh investment pro¬ 
posals in the State. In an attempt to attract 
more investments, the State government 
announced addidonal tax concessions to 


T O what extent do 
the investment pro¬ 
posals approved by the 
Centre culminate in pro¬ 
jects on the ground? 
Maharashtra’s 
Directorate of Industries 
has monitored the 
progress of 6,332 of the 
8,199 proposals that 
have been approved for 
rhe State since August 
1991, involving a total 
estimated investment of 
Rs. 1,72,558 crores. It 
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Maharashtra is spread 
across 618 projects. The 
corresponding figures for 
Tamil Nadu and Gujarat 
are 272 and 274 respec¬ 
tively. But it is 
Karnataka, with a figure 
of 299, which is second 
to Maharashtra in the 
number of outstanding 
projects. 

According to the 
CMIE’s Monthly Review 
of Investment Projects 
(January 1999), the 
major factors that con¬ 
tributed to Maharashtra 


has found that 3,357 of 
the proposals have been implemented at a 
total cost of Rs.51,926 crores. The pro- 
jeers concerned have gone into produc¬ 
tion, providing employment to 2,95,254 
persons. Another 1,022 proposals, involv¬ 
ing investment totalling around 
Rs.23,361 crores and promising employ¬ 
ment to an estimated 1,17,481 persons, 
are in the process of being implemented. 
While some of the remaining 1,953 pro¬ 
posals on the monitoring list axe pro¬ 
gressing towards implementation, a 
substantial number of them have been 
dropped, deferred or shelved or are being 
reconsidered by the entrepreneurs con- 


regaining its top position 
include the announcement of a couple of 
large infrastructure projects (one of them 
being a Rs.5,000-crore cargo complex for 
Nagpur) and a couple of roadways pro¬ 
jects estimated to cost about Rs.5,000 
crores; the revival of a Rs.4,500-crore 
petrochemical project by NOCIL; a pro¬ 
posal by the Nuclear Power Corporation 
of India to set up a project in the State 
(substantial expansion of the Tarapur 
Atomic Power Station, or TAPS, in Thane 
district at an estimated cost of Rs.6,421 
crores): and an escalation in the estimat¬ 
ed costs of some of the steel projects in the 
pipeline. 


large projects,” it says. 

Given this back^ound, it is notewor¬ 
thy that as much as 25.5 per cent of the 
outstanding investment jn large and medi¬ 
um projects in the State as of July 1999 
was in the electricity sector and that anoth¬ 
er 32.3 per cent was in the services sector, 
including physical and social infrastruc¬ 
ture. Manufacruring accounts for only 
21.9 per cent of the investments: mining 
and irrigation account for 1.3 per cent and 
19 per cent respectively. Power genera¬ 
tion, transport services, chemical indus¬ 
tries, storage and distribution services and^i 
metal and metal product industries 
account for 25.4 per cent, 16.6 per cent, 
7.8 per cent, 7.8 per cent and 7.1 per cent 
respectively. 

The large power projects being imple¬ 
mented in the State include, besides the 
TAPS project, the Rs.7,450-crore second 
phase of the Enron-promoted Dabhol 
project in Ratnagiri district; the Ispat 
group’s Bhadravati thermal power projea 
in Chandrapur district (Rs.4,636 crores); 
Jindal Power Ltd’s Raigad power project 
(Rs.2,412 crores); the Reliance group’s 
Patalganga projea in Raigad district 
(Rs.2,000 crores); and Ispat Energy Ltd’s 
Doivi power project in Raigad district 
(Rs. 1,500 crores). They also include pro¬ 
jects relating to the expansion of the 
Koyna hydroelectric projea in Satara dis¬ 


cerned. 

Like the dara published by the NIC, 
the August 1999 Survey of Investment 
Projects (SIP) of the Centre for 


Out of Maharashtra’s outstanding 
investments totalling Rs.l,51,739 crores 
as of July 1999, Rs.88,800 crores arc in 
projects under implementation. Thus, the 


tna (Rs.2,500 crores), and the 
Maharashtra State Electricity Board’s 
Khaparkheda (thermal) project in Nagpur 
district (Rs. 1,353 crores). 


4 


Monitoring Indian Economy (CMIE), 
Mumbai, provides telling evidence of 
Maharashtra’s return to the top position 
among the industrialised States. The 
CMIE surveys at three-month intervals 
the outstanding investment (investment 
in projects announced, proposed or under 
implementation) in larse and medium 
projects in the areas of manufacturing, 
mining {power generation and distribu- 
tion^rvices and irrigation. (Public sec¬ 
tor ‘ment is also included.) All the six 

surveWihe CMIE conduaed between 
Mav,|W8 and Au^t 1999 found tlut 
Mahalphtra was ahead of all the other 


rate of implementation is 58.5 per cent. 
In this area too, Maharashtra is ahead of 
other States. Andhra Pradesh is a poor sec¬ 
ond, with a rate of implementation of 48.4 
per cent, and Tamil Nadu is in the third 
place, with just 27 per cent. 

The CMIE review says that the rise in 
projea investment in Maharashtra “could 
probably mark a reversal of the trend* of 
investments in the State slowing down 
during 1994-97 after rising sharoiy dur¬ 
ing the earliest years of liberalisation. 
“This period had also seen many projects 
being shifted to the neighbouring States,” 
according to the review. 


The large manufacturing projects that 
are being implemented in Maharashtra 
include Ispat Industries’ hot-rolled steel 
projea (Rs.4,845 aores), Ispat Meoliics 
India’s hot metals projea (Rs. 1,840 
crores), and HOC Chematur’s MDI 
(methyl di-isocyanade) projea 
(Rs.3^.73 crores), all in Raigad district; 
Usha Ispat’s hot-rolled steel coils projea 
(Rs. 1,990 crore^ in Sindhudurg district 
TELCO’s small car projea (Rs. 1,700 ^ 
crores), which saw m launching in t 
January 1999 of the Indica, the compa- ' 
ny’s first passenger car, in Pune; and a 
of Ashok Inland’s multi-State comma- 
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cial vehicle project in Bhandara district 
'Rs.1,700 crores). 

As these figures indicate, the Ispat 
g jji'p is deeply involved in the industrial- 
uJftion effort that is under way in 
Maharashtra. 

Raigad district has the largest share 
(16.7 per cent) of the outstanding invest¬ 
ment. It is followed by the districts of 
Thane (1 l.l per cent), Greater Mumbai 
(10 per cent) and Ratnagiri (7.2 per cent). 
Since all these districts are in the Konkan, 
it goes without saying that this coastal 
region has bagged the lion’s share of the 
investment. Other districts that have a 
substantial share of the outstanding 
investment are Pune (6.4 percent) in west¬ 
ern Maharashtra and Nagpur (4.5 per 
cent) and Chandrapur (3.7 per cent) in 
Vidarbha. Each of these districts has out- 
standinginvestments in excess ofRs.5,500 
crores. Northern Maharashtra or 
'Jjllarathwada, the State’s most backward 
f' gion, does not figure in the list of dis¬ 
tricts having investments of such magni¬ 
tude. 

An analysis of the distribution of out¬ 
standing investments by ownership as of 


July 1999 reveals that the State government 
has a much larger share of the total invest¬ 
ment in Maharashtra than in any of the five 
other States that have attracted substantial 
investments. In Maharashtra, 136 State 
government projects involvinginvcstments 
totalling Rs.58,483 crores account for 38.5 
per cent of the total investments in the 
State. The State that comes closest to 
Maharashtra in this respect is Andhra 
Pradesh, where State government invest¬ 
ments account for 26.6 per cent of the total 
investments. Given the financial crunch 
that the Maharashtra government has been 
facing, there is scope for an investigation 
into the question of whether the govern¬ 
ment was justified in going in for invest¬ 
ments on such a large scale. 

The Indian private sector accounts for 
23.6 per cent of the outstanding invest¬ 
ments in the State, while the foreign pri¬ 
vate sector accounts for 21.1 per cent. This 
shows that Maharashtra is way ahead of 
other States in the matter of proven capac¬ 
ity to attract foreign direct investment 
(FDI). According to SIA data published 
by the NIC, the Centre has approved a 
much larger volume of investment for 


Maharashtra than for any other State every 
year since 1992-93. A record total FDI of 
Rs.6,458.78 crores was approved for the 
State in 1997-98. Between August 1991 
and July 1999, Maharashtra bagged 1,428 
approved FDI proposals, representing an 
estimated investment of Rs.24,588.l4 
crores. Tamil Nadu won the second largest 
number (925) of such proposals approved 
during this period, and Karnataka the sec¬ 
ond largest estimated volume of invest¬ 
ment - Rs. 14,864 crores. 

According to the SIP (August 1999), 
75 major projects involving investments 
totalling Rs.7,464 crores were completed 
in Maharashtra between August 1998 and 
July 1999. Eleven such projects, under¬ 
taken by foreign private enterprises, 
accounted for 62.4 per cent of the total 
investment, and 43 projects undertaken by 
Indian private enterprise for 23.3 percent. 
The State government’s share of the invest¬ 
ment in the completed projects is 4.3 per 
cent and the Centre's share 10 per cent. 

An analysis of the sectoral pattern of 
investments in the completed projects 
reveals that power generation accounted 
for 43.3 per cent of the total amount 
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invested, manufacturing 39.3 per cent, 
mining 2.2 per cent and services the 
remaining 15.2 per cent. 

The largest project completed in 
Maharashtra between August 1998 and 
July 1999 is the Rs.3,128-crore first phase 
of the Dabhol power project. Two auto¬ 
mobile projects - the Rs.750-crore pas¬ 
senger car project of Mercedes Benz India 
Limited and the Rs 200-crore two-wheel¬ 
er and three-wheeler project (substantial 
expansion) of Baja) Auto, both located in 
Pune, together account for as much as 
12.7 per cent of the total investment in 
the completed projects. 

Also completed between August 1998 
and July 1999 were the Rs.400-crore glass 
fibre project of Owens-Qirning (India) 
Limited (yet another manifestation of 
FDl), a Rs.250-crorc nitrogenous feniliz- 
er project of Rashtriya Chemicals and 
Fertilisers, a Rs. 177.38-crore ethylene 
project of Indian Petrochemicals 
Corporation Limited (IPCL) and a Rs. 15- 
crore Portland slag cement project of Indo 
Rama Cements, Jl located in Raigad dis¬ 
trict. The list of completed projects also 
includes Western Coalfields Ltd’s Ukni 
OC coal project (Rs. 100.37 crores) in 
Chandrapur district. 

A WORD or two about certain policy 
initiatives of the Maharashtra gov¬ 
ernment would be in order. On January 
14, 1999 the government approved sales 
tax incentives for mega projects in the 
automobile sector located in the Mumbai 
Metropolitan Region or the Pune 
Metropolitan Region. By definition, mega 
projects are projects that envisage an 
investment or more than Rs. 1,500 crores 
in gross fixed capital. The sales tax incen¬ 
tives would be available for two years, sub¬ 
ject to a ceiling of 10 per cent of the gross 
fixed investment in a given project. This 
policy initiative was evidently prompted 
by the slipping away of sever^ passenger 
car projects from Maharashtra’s grasp. 

Another thrust area for the Sate gov¬ 
ernment is information technolc^ (IT). 
The rovemment has adopted a policy 
aimed at making the Sate globally com¬ 
petitive in the IT sector. Among the strate¬ 
gies to be adopted to achieve tne goal are 
measures to “make the people of the Sate 
computer-literate and produce top-class 
IT profiusionais thrpugh strong human 
resow development initiatives” and to 
pttim ■ the FT industry and IT-facilitat- 
edapices with afiUip through fiscal and 
ndfinscjl incentives. ■ 


Growth unlimited 

With some streamlining of its physical and administrative features, 
Mumbai can aspire to achieve a more globally prominent position. 


KRIPA RAMAN 

in Mumbai 


M umbai, the financial, commercial 
and corporate capital of the coun¬ 
try, has all the features required of a world- 
class financial centre. The country’s apex 
bank, the Reserve Bank of India, and the 
Export Import Bank of India (Exim Bank) 
have their headquarters in Mumbai. The 
State Bank of India, the country’s largest 
bank, also has its head office here. Besides, 
a number of other public sector commer- 
aal banks and private banks have their 
main operations in Mumbai, with the city 
contributing between 45 per cent and 50 
per cent of the deposits mobilised and 
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nearly 70 per cent of the advances made. 

Financial institutions such as the 
Industrial Development Bank of India 
(IDBI) and the ICICI glso have their head¬ 
quarters in Mumbai; the Infrastructure 
Development Finance Corporation has its 
operating office in the city. Naturally, 
Mumbai gets the bulk of sanctions and 
disbursals by financial institutions (FIs) - 
nearly 75 per cent of the total. 

Even a largely State government insti¬ 
tution such as SICOM Ltd offers foreign 
exchange loans to industry. (SICOM i' 
the first State industrial development cor¬ 
poration to offer foreign exchange loans.) 

Then there is the Bombay Stock 
Exchange (BSE), esablished in 1875 as 
The Native Share and Stockbrokers’ 

-Association. It is the oldest 

I stock exchange in Asia (the 
“ Tokyo Stock Exchange was 
I founded in 1878). The 
BSE accounts for close to 
90 per cent of the market 
capitalisation in the coun¬ 
try and about 70 per cent of 
the listed capital. 

Nearly 15 foreign insti¬ 
tutional investors (FIIs),^ 
have their broking opera- i 
tions in Mumbai. More 
than 400 FIIs route their 
investments through 
Mumbai-based brokerage 
firms. Some of them, $u^ 
as Dresdner Kleinworth 
Benson, S.G. Asia and 
Jardine Fleming, have their 
Indian arm in Mumbai. 

Mumbai is also home 
to the largest mutual fund 
(MF) in the country, the 
Unit Trust of India, often 
referred to as the “Big 
Daddy” of the Indian secu¬ 
rities markets. 

General Insurance 
^rpondon, the holdii^ 
company of dw four Stat^ 
owned insurance ccunpa- 
irniOMto nies. also operates out of 

idit. Mumhai, iifo Instance 
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Ait vdiir investments in keepinj* with yonr aj'e? 


Partn 


Last time we described 
life-cycle financial planning 
and discussed Phases I and 
11. We now move on to the 
other'two. 

Phase ni : Age Group 45 
to 60 years 

Objective: Retirement 
Planning 

If you are a salaried 
individual, you have 
to only augment your 
corporate benefits like 
^Provident Fund, Gratuity, 
Superannuation, Pension, 
etc. If you are self- 
employed or a professional 
you must make full 
provision for a secure 
retirement. 

You can look at PPF, 
Infrastructure Bonds and 
share dividends for fully 
tax exempt income under 
Sec 10. Consider N.S.C., 
Units, Mutual Funds, etc. 
for tax-free incomes under 
Sec.80-L. 

Objectiv:Home Ownership 
Provision 

Loans from employer, P.F. 
and financial institutions. 
Secure the prepayment of 
loan (against your untimely 


demise) with a mortgage Objective: Post Demise Besides, you work at your 
redemption policy. Provisions own pace and place. 


Objective: Preparing 
your Family for Life 
without You 

Tell your family about 
your investments and 
planning and acquaint 
them with your financial 
arrangements as well as 
your financial and legal 
advisors. 

Objective: Opportunity 
Fund 

Set up a fund in bank fixed 
deposits/bonds to take 
advantage of opportunities 
of starting a business or 
making a good investment. 

Phase IV : Age Group 
above 60 years 

Objective: Regular Income 
from Investments 
If you want money at 
frequent intervals, the 
Monthly Income Schemes 
of UTI are best suited. If 
you prefer a less frequent 
inflow, say once every three 
months, there are other 
avenues such as bonds that 
will meet your need. Also, 
shuffle your portfolio of 
investments in shares. 



Set up a fund to defray the 
costs of disposal of the 
estate and to settle taxes that 
might remain unpaid at the 
time of your demise. 

This is the phase when a 
powerful new concern 
emerges, overriding 
financial objectives: the 
occupation of your time. 
A neat solution is to work 
as a consultant (rather than 
do a part/full-time Job). The 
advantage is that, while it 
takes care of your time, you 
can reduce your tax liability 
by claiming part of your 
house rent, electricity and 
telephone charges, car 
expenses, depreciation on 
car and office equipment, all 
as business expenses. 


Your Mediclaim policy 
allows you annual health 
check-ups at designated 
centres. This will enable 
you to address another 
concern typical of this 
phase: your health. 

The four phases are 
not really watertight 
compartments. The 
objectives and strategies 
can overlap across phases 
and vary from person to 
person. You must therefore 
fix your position in your 
life-cycle, identify those 
objectives that you want to 
make your own, select 
matching strategies, study 
and analyse the various 
saving/investment options 
available, and then decide 
your plan of action. 

Your Net worth (the 
difference between what 
you own and what you owe) 
is a good indicator of your 
financial planing. You must 
calculate it and review it 
every year. 

Planning is useful only 
when it is followed by 
action. So ACT TODAY! 
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Ufa Imuranea Corporation of Indla’a haadquartara In Mumbai. Tha city haa all tha 
faaturaa required of a worid^iaaa financial centre. 


Corporation of India is also based in 
Mumbai. 

Indications are that Mumbai will 
evolve into a purely financial and services 
centre. 

However, the housing and commut¬ 
ing problems of the city have led many 
corporate houses to seek roomier pastures 
such as New Delhi and Chennai. 
Manufacturing is clearly headed out. 
Several of the smaller industries in the 
Thane-Belapur belt in the Mumbai 
Metropolitan Region (parts of Thane dis¬ 
trict and Navi Mumbai form part of the 
Mumbai Metropolitan Region) have shut 
down or moved out. 

The corporate and financial world saw 
the writing on the wall some time ago 
when a group of people from that section 
got together to form Bombay First 
(Mumbai was formerly known as 
Bombay). At a 1994 seminar otganised by 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry and the British Council 
Division, this group discussed the city’s 
future as an emerging global financial cen¬ 
tre. The concept of ^mbay First was sim¬ 
ilar to that of London First. (London 
repackaged and marketed itself as a major 
Bnanciu and commercial centre when 
employers and labour began to desert the 
city.) Mei^ien of Bombay First felt that 
Mu|||b.ii sfibulddo likewise. Theyfidtthat 
sinq» tmbai has an enviable geograph- 
icaflcn.ton, situated as it is between the 
large Mix of South-East Asia and the 


commercial and financial hubs of Europe 
- London, Zurich and Frankiun- it could 
be a hub between the two regions. 
Mumbai’s large English-speaking skilled 
workforce would be an added asset. 

The Confederation of Indian Industry 
(Western Chapter) went a step further and 
requested permission from the RBI to 
develop the city as an Offshore Financial 
Centre (OFC). One of the main support¬ 
ers of this proposal is Nimesh Kampani of 
JM Financial, who believes that the 
metropolis could become one of the top 
OFCs in the world if it is declared a free 
port and a tax-free zone. Since this requires 
a host of approvals, the proposal is still in 
the realm of imagination. 

M umbai could, meanwhile, 
improve upon its sutus as the finan¬ 
cial capital of the country and try to 
achieve a more prominent position ^ob- 
ally. At a CII conference on the services 
seaor held in Maharashtra a year ago, 
Tino Puri of McKinsey & Co, remarlKd 
that Mumbai could become a world-dass 
financial centre with some streamlining - 
for example, reducing stamp duty, ensur¬ 
ing better connectivity and so on. 

Mumbai also has the largest air and 
maritime commercial hubs in the coun¬ 
try, besides the latg^t bullion and forex 
markets. It will have the most modem dia¬ 
mond bourse u) the world if plans for thf; 
Bharat Diamond Bourse at the Bandra- 
Kurla complex take off. ' 


Observers feel that contrary to indica¬ 
tions, Mumbai has enough space to 
accommodate any amount of growth in 
the financial and commercial sectors. Oqk 
view, a view which is often contested bT 
pro-working class ^oups, is that freeing 
mill lands tor development could release 
considerable space for both office and res¬ 
idential purposes in central Mumbai. 
Many of the old textile mills in central 
Mumbai arc slowly becoming home to 
advertising agencies, consultancies, enter¬ 
tainment firms and the like. The India 
property markets report for 1998-99 of 
the real estate services company Jones 
Lang Lasalle noted that in the prime 
industrial belt of Andheri a number of 
industrial units were being used for com- 
meraal purposes. 

The problem of space was solved to a 
certain extent when the previous Shiv 
Sena-Bharatiya Janata Party government 
lifted the 1970s ban on the developmen** 
of further office space in the city. The floor 
space index (FSI) has now been increased 
for several categories of buildings and 
areas. 

The Rent Control Act, however, 
remains a big problem, especially in South 
Mumbai, making a lot of space unavail¬ 
able for use or improvement. However, 
since South Mumbai is no longer the sole 
preserve of companies - many of them are 
looking to the northern suburbs - it is not 
an insurmountable problem. 

The Shiv Sena-BJP government had 
also planned major entertainment and 
shopping centres in the city for its work¬ 
ing population. It had allocated space 
under flyovers - 55 of which were to be 
built in the metropolitan area, involving a 
cost of roughly Rs. 1,500 crores - and 
built-up space above railway stations for 
this purpose. (Twenty-five of these fly¬ 
overs have either been completed or are in 
various stages of construction.) 

The State government also came up 
with a special Information Technology 
Policy last year which adlowed for resi¬ 
dential space to be used as office space for 
operations reladng to information tech¬ 
nology. At Navi Mumbai, the 
Maharashtra Industrial Development 
Corporation is developing a Millennium 
Industrial Park, while SICOM is devel¬ 
oping the Vashi Infotech Park. (The Vashi 
Infbtech Park efiims to offer all facilities 
IT companies require at a single location.)* 

Although other Indian cities arc com- < 
petit^ with Mumbai to attiaa apital - 
whether manufreturing or finandu - the 
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When you have 
over 1,00,000 new customers 
in a single day, there’s 
only one way to treat them. 

As Individuals. 



At ABN AMRO, we’ve always believed in giving our 
customers personalised attention. 

The fact that over 1,00,000 new customers have joined 
us recently makes us only keener to meet their 
individual requirements. 

That probably explains why we are one of the largest 
banks in the world today with an asset base of US $504 
billion and a global network of over 2000 branches in 
76 countries and territories. 

WHAT YOU CAN LOOK FORWARD TO 

To begin with, you can avail of attractive car loans 
customised to your particular needs. 

Additionally, you can bank with us every day of the 
year, thanks to our 365-day* banking. (No Sundays, no 
holidays for us, no headaches for you!) 


Then, you have the facility of Express Cash delivery 
at your home within 2 hours (for a nominal fee). 

Our Doorstep Banking facility, on the other hand, 
will help you bank from the comforts of your living 
room (Just give us a call and we'll visit you, be it to open 
an account, pick up your cheques or to deliver your DDs 
and Pay Orders.)' 

What’s more, we offer Extended Banking Hours and 
Phone Banking in all our centres. 

We shall soon be introducing new value-added 
products like Loan against Demat Shares, Personal Loans, 
Mortgages and the Debit Card to help you stretch your 
money that much further. (Not to mention, more branches 
and over 20 new ATM sites across die country.) 

So step into any of our branches today. We promise 
you, we’ll help you fulfill your individual banking needs. 


*CalcutUi excepted. 
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BARODA*' Mon-Fri I0am-6pm Sat Sc Sun; lOam to 2pm. Pune*. Mon-Frr I0am-6pm. Sat Sc Sun: 10am to 12'30pm. 

*ABN AMRO Car Loans are now available in Pune. All services mentioned above will be launched in Baroda and Pune shortly. For a li.st of services 
currenilv available from our Baroda and Pune branches, please contact our Bank by Phone staff in your city 
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Towards better 
connectivity 

Maharashtra gears up to use information technology in building 
bridges between the government and the people. 

SUREKHASULE 


State government feels that several factors 
favour Mumbai, inciuciing the availability 
of ample* cleetrieity Many offices that relo¬ 
cate to cities such as Delhi anel Bangalore 
have hael to make alternative irrangements 
for umnterrupteel power supfily 

Ihe Shiv Sena BJl’ government had 
also sanctioned the development of five- 
star industrial estates m the State in 
Nagpur, Nashik, Smnar, Amravati, 
Aurangabad, Kolhapur, Mahad- 
Ratnagiri, Pune and Nanded Industries 
located there would naturally have a liai¬ 
son offiec or financial operations office in 
Mumbai or in the Mumbai metropolitan 
aiea 

One view is that Mumbai needs to 
stieamline Itself physically suite It presents 
a pittuie of decay More than half of its 
population lives in slums Although se\ 
ctal lehabilitation schemes base been 
piotlcred, none of them has been able to 
solve the problem It is hoped that the dis¬ 
persal of the manufacturing industry will 
lead to a dispersal of some of its popula¬ 
tion The Municipal (orpoiation of 
Mumbai has come up with a grand plan 
to clean up and refurbish the eirv at a tost 
of more than Rs 3,000 crores, loans for 
which are proposed Uj be raised from the 
Housing and Urban Development 
Corpoiation (HUDC O) and 1 Is It 
remains to be seen what plans the 
Congress(l)-Nationalist C ongress Patty 
government has for the development of 
the State, its capital in paitieular 

Ihe World Bank-funded Mumbai 
Urban 1 ransport Plan Phase II will hope¬ 
fully help speed up eommuting within the 
city A separate Mumbai Rail Vikas 
Corpotation has been set up m otdet to 
streamline the rail system 

In addition to all this are the immea- 
surables Many people in the industry feel 
that Mumbai allows the young executive 
a good working atmosphere as well as a 
modern lifestyle As a young professional 
working in the city said “ 1 he city never 
sleeps and young people will not get bored 
in the hours after work It is a safe place 
for women executives who may have to 
work late This is also the place where your 
work speaks for itself." 

There is much debate as to whether 
Maharashtra, and with it Mumbai, is los¬ 
ing Its premier status as a business region 
Maharashtra, however, claims that it is still 
number one, and that by revamping itself 
and repositioning its capital city as a finan¬ 
cial and services industry hub, it will con¬ 
tinue to remain so ■ 


B Ol SItRI D by Its leading position 
in industrial development, 
Mahaiashtra is set to take a big leap for 
ward in information technology 1 he 
State IS keen to ensure ‘anytime, anyhow, 
anv'where connectivity to empower peo¬ 
ple at the grassroots It hopes to achieve 
this by leplicating extensively the 
Waiananagar Wired Villages project 
On August 15, 1998, the Shiv Sena- 
Bharatiya fanata Party government 
launched the State s IT policy and 
announced 1999 as IT year It also decid¬ 
ed to develop the Mumbai-Pune corridor, 
where the IT industry is concentrated, as 
a ‘Knowledge ('ortitlor I he Santacrui 
riectronus fxport Processing Zone 
(Sh CPZ) in Mumbai was started in 1972 
It houses several leading 11 companies 
India IS expected to emerge as a major 
II power m the Asi,i-Pacific region A sur¬ 
vey found that Austmlia, South Korea, 


Taiwan and India dsminated the two 
hugest segments of the IT industry, name¬ 
ly personal computers (PCs) and services, 
and by 2003 Australia, China and India 
together would drive the demand for ser¬ 
vices across the region According to a five 
year forecast, the IT industry in India, 
which has a compounded annual growth 
rate (C AGR) of 28 per cent, would over¬ 
take those of Korea and Taiwan Along 
with China and Indonesia, India has tfie 
highest five-year CAGR in the region 
Even as the region reeled under its worst 
reeession, India stood firm and increased 
us shipment of PCs by 30 per tent In the 
PC segment, India is expected to remain 
the fastest growing market 

According to India sold 1 7 

lakh PCs in 1996, when the turnovet of 
the IT industry was Rs 6,000 crores In 
spite of the subsequent economic slow¬ 
down, the industry’s turnover increased to 
Rs 24,000 crores and the sale of PCs 
touched the million maik The pate of IT 
absorption has been breathtaking across 

_ _ _ _r 



HIranandanI Gardena In the Mumbai suburb Powal. In an effort to provide Incentives 
to IT entrepreneurs, the State government hM Introduced numerous measures, 
Including permitting the software Industry to function In residential areas. 
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ill industries; this has been true of both 
.ystetns and applications. 

Maharashtra contributed a lion’s 
’j. to the IT boom, largely through ini- 
tiativ es in the private sector. As Karnataka 
.ind Andhra Pradesh became more IT- 
.savvy and Bangalore and Hyderabad 
became the preferred destinations for 
domestic as well as international IT play¬ 
ers, Maharashtra appeared to be losing the 
race. But recent measures by the State gov¬ 
ernment, such as providing incentives to 
ITcnircpreneurs, are bound to attract new 
investments. 

The software industry' will be permit¬ 
ted to function in residential areas and 
included in the users’ list for the No 
Development Zone. I f parks developed 
by the Maharashtra Industrial 
Development Corporation and the City 
Industrial Development Corporation 
(CilDCO) will be allowed 100 per cent 
' ^a Floor Space Index at 2S per cent pre- 
m am. The industry will not require per- 
mi.ssion to use agri'ultiiral land in 
residential areas. Software units will not 
require clearance from the Maharashtra 
Pollution Control Board. IT units in 
zones classified as A, B and C will be enti¬ 
tled to benefits that were re.scrvcd for i-.;iit,s 
in rhe D zone. Sales tax on hardware has 
been reduced to 2 per cent and that on 
software to 1 fier cent. There will be no 
sales tax on customised software. There 
will be no change in these rates for rhe next 
five years. The octroi on IT products will 

S refunded and electricity duty for TT 
iits waived. Property transactions in TT 
rks will be exempt from stamp duty. 
Many IT players have hailed the new 
policy and are positive about further 
growth of the industry in Maharashtra. 
Ashank Desai of Mastek said: “We have 
the largest presence with 85 per cent of the 
business in the State. We are undertaking 
further expansion in the Millennium Park 
in Navi Mumbai.” Mastek is convinced 
that it needs to invest more in the State 
because of the excellent infrastructure. 
Infosys Technologies. India’s number one 
software company, has also increased its 
presence in the State. It is investing Rs.60 
crores in the first phase and Rs*. 130 crore.-- 
in the second phase in the Pune Infotcch 
Park. 

Devang Mehta of the National 
/^ociation of Software and Service 
)f>mpanies (NASSCOM) said: “The 
Knowledge Corridor will attract both 
local and overseas investment and NASS¬ 
COM is opening offices in the State. With 
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Maharashtra 
contributed a 
lion’s share to the IT 
boom, largely throu^ 
initiatives in the private 
sector... Recent 
measures by the State 
government are 
bound to attract new 
investments. 


leading educational and training institutes 
such as the Indian Institute of 
Ttchnolog)', the National Centre for 
Softwaic Technology (NCST), and the 
new institute for softwaie engineering (m 
Pune), the State is the right choice to set 
up IT businesses. Onwaid Novell is set¬ 
ting up an institute for networking tech¬ 
nology in the State, thus bringing in the 
best of networking technology of the 
woild Icstder, Novell.” 

The Knowledge Corridor begins in 
Mumbai, the commercial capital of India, 
and pa.s.ses through a tiumber of IT cen¬ 
tres up to Pune, a centre of learning. 
Mumbai is the largest single con.sumei of 
TT pioducts and services and boasts of the 
first-ever IT zone, the SF.EPZ. Now the 
zone IS being expanded into SEEPZ++. 
T he other landmarks along the corridoi 
are the International Infotech Park in 
Vashi; the Airoli Knowledge Park; the 
Millennium Business Park in Mahape; the 
Dronagiri IT Hardware Park; the 
Talawade Software Technology Park, 
Pune: the Pune Infotcch Park; Hinj.rwadi 
Phase 1 and Pha.se II; the Indian Institute 
of Software Technology', Pune; atid the 
Centre for Development of Advanced 
Computing (C-DAC), Pune. 

C-DAC has advanced rhe open-frame 
architecture for flexible supercomptitiiig 
through the PARAM series of supercom¬ 
puters. This allowed India to retain its 
position in the league of.supercomputing 
nations. C-DAC has created software for 
personal computers in all Indian lan¬ 
guages through its fjlS’T technology. It 
has evolved a high-quality intellectual 
resource base in the form of an expert ream 
with .specialised knowledge of advanced 
computing. C-DAC has set up an 
Advanced Computing ’Training School to 
meet the training needs of existing and 


prospective users and for students of 
advanced IT. 

The Maharashtra State Electricity 
Board (MSEB) and the State’s Public 
Works Department and Irrigation 
Department will facilitate the l.iying of 
fibre optics cables by piivate Internet ser¬ 
vice providers or telecom service 
providers. While rhe MSEB h.is invited 
renders, rhe other .igencies will offer right 
of w.iy to the TT industry at half the nor¬ 
mal charges. The municipal corporations 
,md municipal councils will be asked to 
allow the use of street-light poles to extend 
the fibre optic cable network or cable net¬ 
work for Internet connectivity. 

'The government proposes to set up 
computer l.iboraiories at a co.st of Rs. 15 
lakhs in 637 government and other 
schools, possibly with Internet connec¬ 
tions, over the next five years. Aided 
schools will be encouraged to set up such 
laboratories through private participation. 
Teachers will be provided computer train¬ 
ing. Engineering colleges will be encour¬ 
aged to add on TT courses. A digital library 
will be set up in the University of Pune 
where English or Marathi-speaking users 
can .iccess ()D-ROMs and the Internet. 

T he government itself is emerging as 
the biggest TT user. It is trying to improve 
picrdticiivity and (|tialiiy of service, make 
the administration more transparent and 
take TT to the common man. It intends to 
replicate the Warananagar Wired Villages 
project in other regions of the State. The 
aim is to computerise quickly those 
departments that have greater public con- 
t.itt, such as Sales Tax, Revenue, Health, 
Education, Irrigation and Public Works. 
Bulletin boards and public tele-info sys¬ 
tems will be used to provide people instant 
inform.ition about government pro¬ 
grammes, policies and procedures. Efforts 
will be ni.ide to increase computer litera¬ 
cy and accelerate proficiency. TT will be 
used to monitor government programmes 
and ensure speedy implementation of pro¬ 
jects. The use of e-mail between the State- 
headquarters and district-level and taluk- 
level offices will be made obligatory .rs part 
of a move towards achieving “paperless” 
offices. 

The goals incTudc providing the peo¬ 
ple of the State world-class IT infrastruc¬ 
ture, putting in place the appropriate 
institutional mechani.sm, making people 
computer-literate, producing top-class IT 
professionals, and computerising citi'zen- 
government interface in order to make the 
gcrvcrnment more transparent. I 
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LTTE OFFENSIVE 

With the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam demonstrating its military resilience and marking major 
advances in the Wanni war, the avowed objective of President Chandrika Kumaratunga's war 
for peace stands exposed as a non-workable exercise. 


D B $ JEYARAJ 

T he 1 iber.ition 1 igcrs ol T imil tcl im 
(1 TT[) l.iunthcdonNo\tmb<.r2 the 
third ph.tst of Optrttion Ovathi Aliigil 
(Unetasing Wms) iii the northiisttrn 
scLtor of the Waiini region in Sri Linki s 
Northern Piovinee Bv November 15 the 
IT11 s positions had advanecd in t 
southwest dircetion from Oddusuddan 
on the A 54 highwiy to the outskirts of 
Omanthai on thejaffna K. indy A 9 high 
way 1 he 1 igers also moved southwards 
on the eastern flank to the militarised set¬ 
tlements of Manal Aaru or Web 0>a 
Vavuniya, the southernmost town of the 
Northern Province also came under 
threat 

After a brief respite, the LTFE recom 
menced its operations on November 18 


b\ eondiieting assaults simulnneously on 
militaiy positions in the northwestern see 
tor of the Wanni region which compris 
es the districts of Mullaitivu Mannir 


Battle zones 


I *sPoinl Pedro 
^^chuveii < ^ 



Kilinochchi and Vivuniya The Tigers 
captured scvenl Army camps in these 
are is they ilso took control of the famous 
Hoi) Rosary C hurch at Maruthamadhu, 
populaily known as Madhu However the 
Army recaptured it within 48 hours In 
the process 58 civilians who hid taken 
refuge m the C atholie church were killed 
and 60 injured 1 he Army and the LTTF 
have blamed each other for the tragedy 
The LI TF has also started attacking mil¬ 
itary positions on the island off Mannar 
on the northwestern coast As of 
November 22, the fighting continued 
without any signs of abating 

The first phas? of Operation Oyatha 
Alaigal was conducted in July 1996 in 

(Top) An armoured personnel carrier of 
the Army proceeding to the battlefront 
In Vavuniya In November. 
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THA AfALPOLA 


•ap i,N -'A v\ALO0LA 


Mulliitivu Iht Aim) tamp there was 
dtmolishtd md tlit town fell to tilt 
I 1 H During rht sttond phase of tht 
optration in September 1998 the 
Kihnoththi militir) eompltx wis ovti 
run More th in 2 000 soldiers were killed 
intheseopei itions 1 he irmed fortes have 
not been ibit to wiest eonrrol of these 
ire IS 

1 he third ph ist of the t impaign h is 
piostd to he the most sueetssful military 
offensive rteoidtd In tht 1 1 I f in the 
entire hisron of the irmedeonnitt If one 
were to idipt Winston ( huiehlll s 
fimouslint ifteilhe ten ilbittle of Britain 
in UMO to the 1 I 11 ittitk It tould be 
Slid ill It never in tht histoi) of the 1 tlini 
eoiifhet his so iiiueli teiiitoiy been 
rtguiltd in so few di)s with so little loss 
es b\ sue h sm ill t;ioups of I igers 

Aftei dislodgintt the 1 igers fioiii the 
liffin peiiinsiih in 190S 90 the Sii 
r 1 iiiklil louts hid made stveiil Utempts 
to unde inline then pieseiiet in the Wimii 
lilt idei WIS to esttblish i liiiel linked 
loute between Vivuniva the southern 
point of rht No them I'rovintt ind the 
I ifin I peiiinsul i through the tone]uest of 
the 7^ km srieteh of loid hetweeil 
\ niiniv 1 ind Kihnoehehi on the |iffni 
kindv to id known is the A 9 highw i) 
Aftei \ uiousopei ilionswhieli siw mixed 
lesults the Arms siueeedtd 111 liking l 
“IH kill srrtteh of loid between Viviini) i 
intl Minkulim Some of the key lie is 
ilong this to id th it were uiiilti Ai mv eon 
tiol weie Ominthii Piiliy inkulim and 
kinikii IV uikiilim fhe Aiiiiy had ilso 
mule deep inroids into the northtastern 
stetoi of the W iiiill lying to tht t ist of 
A 9 highwiy (lovernment tioops hid 
eonsolidattd their positions m art is 
extending to the northeastern villigt of 
Oddusutldiii ilong the A ft highway 
linking M inkulam uid Mull iitivii on the 
tisttrii toast 

Another senes of opciitions saw the 
Army estiblish eontrol over substantial 
ire IS 111 the iioithwesterii stttor of the 
Wiiiiii too I he plite it took eontrol 
mtiudtd the Our I ttly of M idhu ehureh 
One puzzling isptet of these operations 
was tht latk of resistinee by the I TTt in 
the earl) stages But when the Army tried 
to take over the co istal Mannar Poont ryn 

Deputy Mlnleter for Defence Anuruddha 
Ratwatte. He wanted a military drive 
although the rain had made the terrain 
difficult to wage a war. (Left) At Well 
Oya, curious Sinhalese refugees look on 
as bodies of Tamil Tigers are removed 
from the war front. 
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road and establish another land route the 
Tigers offered resistance 

S IGNIUCANTIY, thcl I Ihsrccord 
in the past year was m trked by the con 
spuuoiis absence of military opeiations 
fioni Novembei 19% lis spokespersons 
abroad would maim im that ihe militants 
refrained from putting up any resistance 
for fear of endangering the peace initia¬ 
tives But the reality was that the I 1 11, 
in typical gueiilla fashion, was trading 
space to buy tune ( eeling land made the 
Army overextend itself, by spreading thin 
over too niiieh land, thereby increasing its 
vulnerabihiy On the othei hand, the 
fill was quietly reeriiiting and training 
e.ulres, assembling weapons and arsenals 
and drawing up plans for a eoun te r att.iek 
T he fact that the I I 11 had allowed the 
Army to sei/e inueh tetrttory without 
resistance had demoralised its supporteis 
In Older to regain public suppoit, the 
I igers h.Kl to complete a military mission 
sueeessfullv 


complex in 199f ByS 
eonduering a successful i 
operation, the L IT F | 
could create the ambi- S 
ence of victory that was I 
necessary lor M.tavccrar z 
I hinam, its annual 5 
(jreat Heroes’ Hay Aftei 
a military success, lilt 
supremo Velupillai 
IVab.tkaran could deliver 





his traditional adeliess 
from a position of per¬ 
ceived strength 1 he 
Mil, however 

.telvaneed its operations 
in ordei to ptc empt any 
moves by the Army 

'•pHM I II smilitary 
1 opeiation was pic- 
ceded by in unusual 
manoeuvre by the Army 
Stalling in mid 




October, the Sn I ankan Army reinforcements on their way In Medawachlya. 


I he onset of the monsoon made the 
forest terrain sodden 1 he elim itc was not 
conducive to ma|or militiiy aetivitv 
Neveitheless, the I igers had to launch a 
counteroffensive, for politico miliiiiy 
reasons Ihe I I II had oiigmall) 
planned its opeiation lor Novembei II 
Aparrirom being War Rcmembrinee day, 
November 11 also maiked the sixth 
anniversary of Dpcraiion I loglcap, the 
.imphibian att.iek that demolished the 
Pooneryn-Nagathevanthurai military 


sceuiity forces advanced 
along the old Kandy ro.id from 
Karippirra-inuirippu on the Mankulatn 
Muliairivu ro.id and established a perma¬ 
nent pre sente at Ambakam.im 

Subsei|u-tntly, troops advanced from 
Heldusuddan on the east of 
K.irippattaimurippu on the Mankulam- 
Muliaitivu lo.id, known .ilso as the A H 
highway 1 hese troops established for- 
waid defence lines that were linked to 
positions at Ambak.im.im in a somewhat 



leetangular shape On October 10 and f 1, 
troops used this rectangular formation to 
push upwards m the three tion of 
Muthaiyankaddu Aftei meeting stiff 
resisiante lioin the militants, they 
returned to Ambakamam and 
CAldusuddin on November 1 

Hit Army operations in the 
Clddusuddan-Ainbakamani sector were 
dfsciibedas Operation Watershed' Ihe 
nomenclature itself was a give-.iw.iy of the 
underlyingeompulsions lor the operation 
o A presicltinial election was in the offing 
I The C handrika Kumaratunga govern- 
< ment was constrained to demonstrate 
I through contemporary military successes 
j on the ground that the Tigeis were being 
defeated Piojeeting such an image would 
have contributed immensely to an elec- 
tor.il success for Kumaratunga, it was felt 
I he People’s Alliance (P A ) government 
has on several occasions been criticised for 
setting up military deadlines to suit polit¬ 
ical timetables Now the government 
needed a war victory during the election 
campaign So, in spite of the adverse 
weather conditions, the Army was politi¬ 
cally pressured to deliver militarily 
Calling the operation a “watershed” sug¬ 
gested that the ultimate ob)ective of the 
manoeuvres may be overrunning LTTE 
strongholds, including Prabakaran’s “One 
Four Base”, What was hopefully a politi¬ 
co-military watershed paved the way for 
the Waterloo that followed. 

Once the LTTE anticipated Army 
expeditions, pre-emptive strikes became 


MqloMleneral NIel Dias, the new Army Commander for the WannI region. 




impcTJtne So the D Day of Untetsing 
Waves-III had to ht advanted On 
November I the I I 1 f held a top-levil 
ioiiteii.tttt in the histoiicallv significant 
Katsilaimadhu located north of 
Oddusuddan and south of 
Puthukkudiyiruppu Pandara Wanniy in, 
the Icgcndaiy Wanni chieftain of 
'\dankapirtu who tilled in Ptnankamini, 
was defeated b) British troops led by 
Major Diicberg at Katsilaimadhu A stone 
insci iption as well as a statue creert d about 
20 years ago beat restirnonv to the heroic 
image of the last feudal ruler, who defied 
the imperialist .iggiessor Katsikumadhti 
' wirnessed another histone occasion on 
November 1 Prabakaian, along with his 
senior deputies, was there to finalise plans 
to launch Oyatha Alaigal Scveial Tiger 
commanders, such as Balra), Karuna, 
Sornam. Jeyam, Bhanu, 1 heepan, Rabat, 
Nagesh, Anton, Selvarajah, Asha, Durga 
and Malathie, were present at the eon- 
elave Fven as the meeting was on, thou¬ 
sands of male and female cadres secretly 
converged on Muthaiyankaddu, Samm- 
alankulam, Mulhyawalai, Ihanneer- 
ootru, Katpoorappulveh, Kodalikkal, 
Indimadhti and 1 handuvan They were 
drawn from different fighting formations, 
such as the Charles Anthony and 
Jeyanthan infantry divisions, the Sothiya 
Women Corps, the Kittu artillery brigade, 
the Victor armoured corps, the Leopards 
; Commando unit, the Black Tiger suicide 
squads and the anti-aircraft unit There 
were also members from auxiliary civilian 
units 

Prabakaran was both the architect and 


the chief executive of the 
operation I iger litera¬ 
ture claims that the entire 
operation was guided, 
inspired and master¬ 
minded by the leader who 
IS also the supreme com¬ 
mander of LTl h forces 
The ITTE’s deputy mil¬ 
itary commander-in- 
chief, Bah.i), a son of the 
Wanni soil, was in charge 
of coordinaiing ihe opei- 
ational hcvidquartcis 
kaiuna, a senior com¬ 
mander from Batti-caloa 
was the overall field com¬ 
mander Once 

Prabakaran gave the go 
ahead, the Tigers started 
then operations 

The first taigct was 
Oddusuddan, which ss.is 
seized by the Army I ist 
Dcccmberin Opciation Revibalaya (Solai 
Powci) t)ddusuddan wis guarded by the 
Second tiijaba Regiment on the west and 
the Walagambay a division of the Na\ v on 
the east Incidcnt.illv, thicc naval divisions 
wtiedtployed on land duty in the eastern 
sector ol ihc Wanni Likewise, Air I orcc 
div isions wen on duty in the western sec 
tor Borh services were being used as sup 
plcmentaiy ground troops, to assist the 
Aim) Ihc western <uici eastern Wanni 
sectors were demarcated by the A high 
wav, which bisects Wanni 


An 1T1 £ commando unit infiltrated 
the Army lines on Manavalanp- 
attaimurippu on the Mulkiitivu ro.id, west 
of Oddusuddan Around midnight, the 
unit attacked the Gaj.iba troopers from 
behind A little later, thiee formations of 
17 1 b fighters attacked the camp from all 
three sides Afrei nine hours of fighting, 
the 1 1 11 ovciran the Oddusuddan 
camp Ihe Ciajaba soldiers and the 
W.tlagimpayi naval personnel were virtu¬ 
ally aiuuhilitcd A fresh column of LI IT 
ladres, .ilong with the civilian militia, 
came in a motorcade fiom Mulhyawalai 
ind hoisted the 7 igei flag It is said that 
Karuna pcrfoiiiicd the honours 
1 heieaftcr, the I igcrs and their civilian 
militia began irinspoiting by road to 
Mullairivii the vehicles, arms, amimini 
non and equipment seized 

1 ht I Igcrs then pioeeeded in three 
directions to the northwest towards 
Ambakimam sscstwirds to Kaiippalt- 
amuirippu inci Olum,idhu, and to the 
southwest to Nedunkeny Nedunkeny 
w.is taken in the preliminary stages ol 
Operttion |e\asikuriii in May 19‘)7 It is 
situated on the Puhvankiilam Mullaitivu 
road mil is the inierfact of Vavtiniya and 
Mullaitivu districts It is very much the 
gucwty to Mullaitiyii or the liger heart 
land I he access route between 
(fdtiusutidan and Nedunkeny h.id the 3rd 
battalion of the Sinha Regiment at 
Samanankulam and the 8th battalion of 
the Vijaybahu Regiment at Pandariku- 
lam After some fierce fighting. 
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Caught in the crossfire in Vavuniya 


V S SAMBANDAN 

tcd'ntfvin V(uiifu\a 

C ^AU(iH 1 Ikcwuii dtspaii aiul hope 
> (hat sums up the stUe ol the lesi 
dents of Vavuni) i I he sound of heavy 
arnlleiy sends them helter skelter, 
svhcthei It IS da> or night 

Vanuiii^a s woes started in eailv 
Novenihei when tlie I iheraiion I igeiseif 
I anul I elam embarkeel on its offensive 
III the Wanni region When Opeiation 
Ovatha Alaigal began along the eastern 
flank of the Kandy Jaffna road (A 9 high 
w ly) the residents were eautiously opii 
inistie that their town would not he 
affeeted However, in )usi over a week 
they found themselves p.iekmg then 
belongings and proceeding to areas spec 
died h) the 11 11 1 he I 1 11 , in hioad 

eastson the Voiee of f igeis (Vo 1 ), isked 
them to shift from Vavuniva town, 
Pandarikkulam, Kaikufi 1 honikkal, 
Vairavapuliyankulam, I’attaiuppuram, 
Veppankulam, Nelukkulam 1 hand- 
ikkulam and Pathinarmagilamkiilam, as 
the Army eamps there eould be shelled 


rhe safer places it suggested included 
Aasikkulam and Rajendrakulam 

A few days after most of the town’s 
residents, estimated at aiound 80,000, 
had evacuated, another 1111 broadeast 
asked them to shift baek to their homes 
but wained tbcm to keep off the Army 
eamps (No eorreet estimate of the pop¬ 
ulation figures of Vavuniya is ivailable, 
and ihis eonfirms the distaneing of the 
northern distiiets from rhe rest of rhe 
island As no eeiisus was taken in the 
iioithein ind eastern aieas since 1981, 
aetual population estimates vary from the 
f'lguie piovided by the Cioyernment, 
which IS 50 000, to that mentioned by 
relief agencies, 1,00,000 )1 he confusion 
over numbers notwithstanding, it was a 
m itter of grave humanitarian eoneein 
1 he residents of Vavuniya did as they 
were told 1 he Tigers ensured that then 
woid was taken is a eommand by the 
civilians in the government-held areas 
1 he inihiary aggression of the days pie- 
eeding the innoiineement only leem 
phasised this 1 did not peisonally heai 
the 1 I 1 f .uinouneements, but I was told 
that the leader wanted us to moye So 1 


obeyed Then, he wanted us to return. 
We did so,” said a resident of Vavuniy^ 
Some Tamil le.iders were of the opinion 
that the Lilt, tarried out the entire 
Vavuniya exercise )ust to prove a point 
“It caused so much of miseiy to the peo¬ 
ple to prove rhe point that its word ear¬ 
ned weight ” 

T Hh majority of people who fled 
Vavuniya during the current offen¬ 
sive weic those who had stiught icfiige in 
the town after their lives were disrupted 
in an earhei offensive elsewhere in the 
north 1 housands of people - students 
and traders, landlords and the landless, 
professionals and casual workers, govern¬ 
ment employees and shopkeepers - who 
were uprooted horn the battle-scarred 
northern districts had only started life 
anew in Vavuni)a 

On November 11, wben the 1 1 1 f 
•isked them to move out, they weie eon 
fused Did the Tigers mean what they 
said’ Was it a ruse to send the Aimy into 
panic’ Was it a tumour spre.id to cause 
confusion’ However, all doubts ended 
the following morning 



Civilians In makeshift tents outside Vavuniya. 
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Moving out of the heavily fortified 
town was the first priority. “Those of us 
who have passes (issued by the police) 
can go to Colombo, but others would 
>,have to stay behind,” was the initial reac¬ 
tion. 

“1 am going to lock my house and 
flee. In which direction? The Tigers have 
specified some locations. We will follow 
their instructions,” a watchman of a 
'odge in the town said. 

I N Rajendrakulam near Vavuniya, a 
new settlement had come up 
overnight. Several families were living 
under extreme odds - under trees or bul¬ 
lock carts, 111 makeshift huts, in semi-fin¬ 
ished houses and in thatebed-roof 
schools. 

“I have been on the move since the 
1970s,” said I. Sabaratnam, a former 
employee of the Excise Department He 
/ has practically lived out of his suitcase, 

' having moved to whichever area the dis¬ 
placed people were sent to. The exodus 
from Vavuniya brought luck to 
Sabaratnam, who now owns a soft drink 
stall. “Look at the wares I sell,” he said 
pointing to the stacked-up bottles of aer¬ 
ated drinks and household goods. 
“Traders from Vavuniya sold them at 
rock-bottom prices. They just wanted to 
sell their stocks and take the money 
before fleeing.” With a shop located in a 
displaced region, finding buyers could 
well turn oui ro be his next problem. 

Along the dirt track that runs across 
Bharatipuram, another location near 
Vavuniya, families live in tents, children 
play in makeshift swings and men hud¬ 
dle around a tea-stall. 

“Whether we have money or not, 
what we need is passes,” said Thurairaja, 
a former resident of Jaffna. For people 
like him who have been constantly 
uprooted, the main concern is to ensure 
that all members of their family have 
passes. “Only that will ensure that we 
travel together.” In the militarised zone, 
only civilians holding a pass issued by the 
police can move about freely. People 
without passes could be taken for mili¬ 
tants. 

“Imagine carrying passes in one’s 
own land. I was leading a comfortable life 
in JajflPna. I owned a car, my family was 
well-.settled. The troubles began and we 
i-r' left. Now I work as a mason. But there 
is not enou^ work.” 

For Shan Jahan, who fled Jaffna after 
the LTTE began its ethnic-clea;ising, his 



The exodus from Vavuniya following an LTTE broadcast asking 
residents to leave the town. 


family’s return to Vavuniya would be 
determined by the Tigers. “If they 
remain in the area, I will not come back,” 
he said, as he waited for a bus to take his 
family to the Muslim-majority Puttalam 
town. 

Voluntary organisations gave priori¬ 
ty ro providing shelter. But those who 
wanted tents were required to produce 
their passes and register themselves with 
government officials. 

Dharmalingam, a leftist now in his 
sixties, is in a tearing hurry. “I have a list 
of 70 people. I want to ensure that every¬ 
body gets some kind of shelter. Let us go 
fast, the officials may go away,” he says 
as he gathers a group of people. At the 
makeshift office, an empty desk awaits 
him. “They have gone,” a 50-ycat-old 
widow tells him. “I have to come back. I 
hope it does not rain (for the people have 
no roof over their heads),” he says. He 
added: “.Some of the former militant 
groups have helped us. The houses, 
which are yet to be completed, were built 
at the initiative of the members of 
Parliament belonging to the People’s 
Liberation Organisation for Tamil 
Eelam (PLOTE).” 

At Bharatipuram, cadres of the 
Tamil Eelam Liberation Organisation 
(TELO) were overseeing mass cooking 
for the displaced. “We are trying to do 
our best. Some rice, some curry, some 
vegetables,” says Ganeshamoorthy, urg¬ 
ing the workers to finish the task fast. As 
the rice boils, there is a cloudburst. A 
heavy downpour sends the people run¬ 


ning for cover. And with that goes the 
hope of a meal. 

T he situation in Vavuniya changed 
rapidly when the Tigers asked the 
displaced people to return to the town 
on November 17. The residents 
returned to their moorings, to begin the 
process of normalcy. But this was shat¬ 
tered by incessant shelling of Army posi¬ 
tions north of Vavuniya. A shell which 
landed at Thonikkal, on the outskirts of 
the town, killed a child and injured 
three persons. Panic set in again with 
hundreds of civilians taking shelter at a 
church in the town. “We do not stii out 
after dark,” said Ganesh, a casual work¬ 
er. After dusk, the roads are largely 
deserted, with most people choosing to 
stay indoors. 

In the areas near Vavuniya, an uneasy 
calm prevailed. “We don’t know what 
will happen next,” said a shopkeeper at 
Mcdawachchiya, south of Vavuniya. 

Rather than the threat of a Tiger 
advance, it is the refugee influx that is a 
matter of concern for the people living 
in the vicinity of Vavuniya. In 
Anuradhapura, further south, Sinhalese 
residents of Vavuniya had sought refuge 
with their friends and relatives. 

The Army maintains a nervous vigil, 
checking all those who enter or leave the 
town. At a checkpoint outside the town, 
students wait for some mode of transport 
to take them to safety. Resumption of 
normal life depends on the course the 
conflict would take next. ■ 
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Nedunkeny also fell to the LTTE. 

In the meantime, the other two Tiger 
columns were confronting two naval divi¬ 
sions stationed on the western flank of the 
Mullaitivu-Mankulam road on the one 
hand, and the 55th division personnel on 
the Ambakamam rectangle, on the other. 
After heavy fighting, Karippattaimurippu 
fell. Then the Tigers proceeded along the 
old Kandy road towards Ambakamam 
while other formations kept pounding 
Olumadhu adjacent to Karippatt¬ 
aimurippu on the road between Mank- 
ulam and Muliaitivu. Reinforcements 
sent from Mankulam were prevented 
from reaching Olumadhu as Tiger com¬ 
mandos blew up a bridge over a tributary 
of the Kanagarayankulam. 

Soon Ambakamam fell, and it was fol¬ 
lowed by Olumadhu. Thereafter, advanc¬ 
ing LTTE personnel began pounding 
Kanagarayankulam and Mankulam, both 
on the A-9 highway. Shortly thereafter, 
Mankulam fell. The Tigers then started 
proceeding southwards by vehicles along 
the Jaffna-Vavuniya road. Government 
troops had captured the stretch of road¬ 
way between Vavuniya and Mankulam in 
Operation jcyasikurui after 19 months of 
fighting. Now the Tigers were merrily 
cruising along the stretch. Some rearguard 
action was proffered at Kanakarayanku- 
1am, the headquarters of the 56 Division 
manning the eastern Wanni sector. But 
the following day, Kanakarayankulam too 
fell. Then the Tigers went further south 


to Puliyankulam, which also succumbed 
the same day. 

Finally, on November 7, the LTTE 
reached Panickaneeraavi on the outskirts 
of Omanthai, 15 km south of Vavuniya. 
Omanthai too had been captured by the 
Army in May 1997. The rapidly retreat¬ 
ing troops finally dug in at Omanthai. 
Reinforced by troops from Vavuniya and 
artillery field guns, the Army began 
defending Omanthai. Other places where 
some resistance was displayed were 
Madhiyamadhu and Nainamadhu on the 
Puliyankulam-Nedunkeny stretch; Othi- 
yamalai and Pattikkudiyiruppu in the 
Nedunkeny area; Karappukuthi and 
Katkidanku near Kanakarayankulam; and 
Semamadhu near Omanthai. 

The LTTE has also seized some points 
on the western sector or areas to the west 
of the A-9 highway. Moondrumurippu 
near Mankulam, Mannakulam near 
Kanakarayankulam and Puthoor near 
Puliyankulam have been seized. Some Air 
Force personnel and soldiers were killed 
or injured. 

The LTTE has also begun artillery 
attacks on Pallamadhu and Palampitty in 
Mannar. Both these places are of strategic 
importance in the context of an attempt 
to take the Mannar-Pooneryn road. After 
Operation Jeyasikurui aimed at securing 
the A-9 highway was aborted, the Army 
had launched a series of operations, named 
Ranaghosha, or battlccry, and seized a lot 
of territory and vast stretches of the 


Pooneryn road. It was said that the objec¬ 
tive was to utilise the Mannar-Pooneryn 
road as the land route to Jaffna. 

The government began its manoeu¬ 
vres in the Wanni with the launching of 
Operation Jeyasikurui, but called them off 
in December 1998. The operation had 
seen the Army sustain tremendous losses, 
with the LTTE taking to positional war¬ 
fare by defending entrenched positions. 
Now, after the first stage of Oyatha 
Alaigal-III, the Army has lost 30 km of the 
44-km stretch it had seized on the A-9 
highway and, according to preliminary 
estimates, 1,269 sq kn^of territory on the 
eastern Wanni front. It has lost in just a 
week areas annexed over a period of two 
and a half years: the losses include 10 ba.ses, 
24 camps, 116 posts and an unknown 
number of bunkers. Massive amounts of 
arms, ammunition, equipment, tanks and 
armoured can and other vehicles were 
seized by the Tigers. So too were large 
amounts of dry rations. Although the 
Government puts it at unbelievably low 
levels, the Army and the Navy have lost 
more than a thousand men, Opposition 
parties allege'. The LTTE claims that its 
losses arc only in hundreds. 

The more significant aspect of the 
fighting was the fact that the LTTE adopt¬ 
ed conventional techniques to chase the 
Army out. Thousands of troops literally 
ran away instead of fighting. There have 
been reports of rebellion, in some places 
of which officers and military policemen 
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were shot. Large-scale desertions 
have occurred. There has been a 
breakdown in discipline. In short, 
the Army, despite its numerical and 
logistical superiority, has been deci- 
*j|*sively routed. How did this happen? 

T WO developments occurred I 
on the first day itself, and these 
had important consequences in the 
course of war in the immediate 
fixture. First, the LTTE used newly 
acquired anti-aircraft weapons to 
bring down two helicopters and 
damage a plane. The Air Force pan¬ 
icked, thinking that the Tigers pos¬ 
sessed the ability to blast planes in 
the skies. The Air Force suspended 
all active engagement in the conflict 
for more than a week. Thus the 
beleaguered ground troops on dif¬ 
ferent fronts in the eastern Wanni 
sector could not receive assistance 
from the Air Force for quite a while. 

Secondly, the officials in 
Oddusuddan hastily loaded a South Chi 
African “Buffel” tank with ail com- for 
munication codes and signal crypts 
and tried to send it to the 56 
Division headquarters at 
Kanakarayankulam after thei r cqmp 
came under attack. The tank’got 
bogged down in the slush. As the 
troops abandoned it, the Tigers 
seized it. Using rhe codes, the LTTE 
began penetrating the radio com¬ 
munications system of the Army. As 
a knee-jerk reaction, the Army 
stopped all internal communica¬ 
tions. The communications equip¬ 
ment within the combat zone went 
dead for several days. As a result, panic and 
confusion set in among the troops. 

The primary cause for the debacle was 
the suspension of aerial contact and radio 





Chandrika Kumaratunga. Her avowed objective of war 
for peace appears non-workabie. 

Th« primary cause for the 
debacle was the suspension 
of aerial contact and radio 
communications. Without a 
proper leadership issuing 
directives or morale4ioosting 
reassurances, the individual 
Army detachments began 
withdrawing. 


who support the main Opposition party 
had sabotaged the war effort. 

In its anxiety to find scapegoats, the 
Government has trans.ferred all senior 


that had the ruling party’s electoral 
victory as its ultimate motive. 
According to Lasantha 
Wickrematunge, editor of the pro- 
UNP newspaper Sunday Leader, 

: “The Government has to face the 
fact that the defeat was a result of 
bad military planning. The soldiers 
deserted because they realised they 
were not fighting a war to save the 
country but to further the interests 
of a particular political party.” 


T hree salient points that con¬ 
tributed to the LTTE successes 
were tremendous artillery barrs^s, 
the rapid mobility of personnel and 
vehicles, and expert tactics. After the 
initial stages, the element of surprise 
was no longer there: thereafter it was 
only superior mobility, better tac¬ 
tics and the precise use of artillery 
that mattered. The very same 
weather conditions that affected 
military movement did not hinder 
war the I'igers. Also, the LTTE allowed 
the retreating .soldiers an escape 
route in most cases instead of trying 
to surround and decimate them. 
This led to most soldiers opting to 
run away rather than fight. It must 
be noted that in many earlier oper¬ 
ations, the denial of escape routes by 
the Tigers contributed to soldiers 
rallying and fighting a literal battle 
for survival, thereby preventing an 
outright LTTE victory. 

Another area where the LTTE 
made an impact was Well Oya or 
Manal Aaru. This strategic region 
was carved out by the UNP, with 
the objective of ending the territorial con¬ 
tiguity of the Northern and Eastern 
Provinces. 

The P.A. Government, after the ini¬ 


communications. Without a proper lead¬ 
ership issuing directives or morale-boost¬ 
ing reassurances, the individual Army 
detachments began withdrawing. Severail 
officers had begun retreating, instead of 
urging the soldiers to stand and fight. The 
Government’s refusal to accept the bodies 
of soldiers from the LTTE in the conflict 
zone also fuelled troop resentment. A col¬ 
lapse of logistical support hampering 
transport, food supplies and medical treat¬ 
ment also created a demoralising impact. 
After fighting at Oddusuddan and a fiw 
other places, the soldieis preferred “flight” 
to “fi^t”. An ande being probed by the 
Government is sabouge and propaganda 
by pro-United National Party (UNP) ele¬ 
ments. It is suspected that soihe officers 


commanding officers. But there is criti¬ 
cism of the political leadership itself 
Many intelligence warnings went unheed¬ 
ed because the Government wanted a 
quick military victory to boost its chances 
in the presidential election. Monsoon rain 
had made the terrain in the Wanni region 
difficult for military operations, but 
Deputy Minister of Defence Anuruddha 
Ratwattc wanted a military drive. Hence 
Operation Watershed was launched to 
take Ambakamam first, and follow it up 
with further incursions. The stationing of 
troops on the outer perimeter endangered 
other points, which the Tigers exploited. 
Another reason for demoralisation among 
the troops was the realisation that they 
were being cynically expended in a war 


tial successes ofjeyasikurui, embarked on 
implementing the scheme of colonising 
armed setders and establishing a network 
of camps. It must be remembered that 
Tamil inhabitants were driven away earli¬ 
er in a systematic form of ethnic cleans¬ 
ing. The LTTE has succeeded in 
destroying several camps in Weli Oya and 
continues to put pressure on the region. 
More than 7,000 Sinhala settlers have fled 
the area. 

V AVUNIYA, the southernmost town 
of the Northern Province, too is 
under threat. The LTTE announced that 
it was going to shell the town and asked 
residents to move away. This led to about 
9,000 people abandoning the town (see 
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separate story). Fearing a major assault, 
the armed forces gathered in large num¬ 
bers in Vavuniya, transforming it into a 
garrison town. Instead of organising a 
swift counter-attack, the Army fot ussed i ts 
energy on protecting Vavuniya. 

T he objectives of the I.lTh in trig¬ 
gering such ail exodus are yet to be 
revealed. It is, however, assumed that by 
threatening to invade Vavuniya, the 
Tigers succeeded in stalling government 
eflrorts to mobilise a swift counter-attack 
in the areas that were lost. Instead, it has 
concentiated personnel in Vavuniya. This 
gave the 1,’ITE time to transport the arms 
and equipment that were seized and to 
revi.se its defence structures. Since the 
Tigers had not bargained for such early 
ains, they need time to consolidate and 
uild defences to retain seized areas. They 
also need time for logistical preparations 
to continue their operations. 

Ciiven the prevailing low morale and 
poor fighting spirit among the armed 
forces, the LTTE decided to strike again. 
After a brief period of “rest” between 
November 9 and 17, the Tigers recom¬ 
menced operations, in the northwestern 
sector this time. A number of military 
positions were attacked simultaneously. 
Most of these camps had been established 
on interior roads after different stages of 
Operation Ranaghosha. They were 
extremely vulnerable, being mere “islets’’ 
of troops in a surrounding “ocean” of 
LTTE-infested jungle teirain. They 
served very little strategic value. But to a 
government wanting to impress Sinhala 
voters with the extent of “real estate” 
acquired from the LTTE, it became a 
necessity to retain these camps. In the 
process, the Army spread itself thin and 
played into Tiger hands. 

The LTTE took over a number of 
camps in a marter of days with compara¬ 
tively little bloodshed. A repetition of the 
earlier pattern of soldiers desening posi¬ 
tions on their being pounded by arrillery 
was quite evident. Areas such as 
Palampitty, Thatchanamaruthamadhu, 
Palamottai, Vaarikkuttiyoor, Nawi, 
Periyathambanai, Periyapandivirichan, 
Sinnapandivirichan and Periyamadhu 
were overrun with comparative ease. One 
area where the LTTE met with stiff resis¬ 
tance was Iranailuppaikulam. The large 
base there proved to be formidable. With 
Army reinrorcements having been sent to 
Iranailuppaikulam, fighting continues in 
the area. . r ’ 

On the Manij|r|Pooneryn road, the 
strategic junctiorlf of Pallamadhu was 


taken, along with Pappamottai and 
Naayaaruveli. Although the LTTE is yet 
to gain a permanent presence on the 
Vavuniya-Mannar road, it has succeeded 
in driving the Army back from most areas 
to the north of this road. The Army now 
retains positions only on this road and has 
forbidden civilian movement on it. 

Emboldened by these successes, the 
LTTE began an artillery atrack against the 
main camp at Thallady in Mannar district. 
Thallady guards and controls the cause¬ 
way to Mannar island where the impor¬ 
tant town of Mannar is located. The 
Tigers also shipped field guns to 
Erukkalampitty on the island and began 
attacking the Army camp at the Mannar 
Fort premises. Later, Sea Tiger boats from 
the Nachikkudah base tried toipvade the 
Island at the Pallimunai coij^ 

Another controversial and sad even t was 
the attack on Madhu (see box). On 
November 18, the LTTE surrounded the 
outlying areas of the church. The Army left 
the church premises. The Tigers did not stay 
in the church, in deference to the wishes of 
the priests. On November 20, a comman¬ 
do unit stormed their way into the church. 
About 3,500 refugees were asked to sleep 
inside the church and the adjoining Sacred 
Heart Chapel. At about 10-15 p.m. there 
was some shelling. The Army says that the 
LTTE fired the shells. The Tigers say that 
the Army had tried to move on to 
Palampitty and were repulsed by them. 
They maintain that the retreating soldiers 
had trained their tanks on the chapel. 

Since fighting continues in the north¬ 
western sector and positions are fluctuating, 
it is not possible to assess the total situation. 
But the LTTE does seem to have retaken 
800 to 900 sq km of territory at least in this 
second stage of its operation. Three major 
camps at Periyamadhu, Periyathambanai 
and Palampitty, along with a number of 
smaller ones, have fallen. Neither the rate of 
casualties nor the nature of the military tac¬ 
tics adopted by the LTTE is known. But the 
important question is why the military 
debacle was in such colossal proportions. In 
the first stage, of course, there was the ele- 
nientofsurprise. But after the fighting start¬ 
ed, the other camps should have been 
vigilant and prepared. 

T he major consequei^of this mili¬ 
tary campaign is that me LTTE has 
demonstrated its military resilience once 
again. The avowed objective of Chandrika 
Kumaratunga’s war for peace stands 
expsed as a non-workable exercise. Even 
if the Tigers ate compelled to relinquish 
the newly taken territoiy, they jiave vety 


effectively made the point that the organ¬ 
isation simply cannot be undermined 
gradually. AJso, no strategy based on the 
ephemeral conquest of territory is work¬ 
able. As such, bold and creative alterna¬ 
tives for a resolution of the conflict will 
have to be found in the long term. In the 
short term, the fighting will continue. 

The Army’s reversals have encouraged 
the Oppsition leader Ranil 
Wickremasinghe, who is the chief oppo¬ 
nent of Chandrika Kumaratunga in the 
presidential election. The UNP chief 
hopes to hold talks with the Tigers, if 
elected. He says that there is no military 
solution to the ethnic confliennd that the 
Tigers cannot be wished away. The LTTE 
has to be politically accommodated. The 
military reversals have considerably 
diminished Kumaratunga's expectations 
and increased Wickremasinghe’s. The 
boundaries are now back to where the 
Wanni hostilities began, and all the gains 
by the Government have been negated. 
But excessive victories by the LTTE may 
provoke a hinhala backlash, which may 
result in Kumaratunga doing well. 

The Sri Lankan Tamil diaspora too 
is elated. Being hopelessly unrealistic and 
uncompromisingly intransigent, these 
sections now feel that Eelam is just 
around the corner. Despite being witness 
to so much territory change hands so 
many times, these elements construe the 
latest Tiger successes as an indicator of 
ultimate victory over the Colombo 
Government. That the LTTE leadership 
itself neither expected nor prepared itself 
to acquire so much territory in such a 
short time is lost on these sections. The 
very same sections that were shouting 
themselves hoarse calling for peace talks 
are now using jingoistic statements; no 
need for talks until Eelam. Also, massive 
fund-raising campaigns are being under¬ 
taken successfully. 

The strategy adopted by the LTTE for 
the greater part of this year was perplex¬ 
ing. Nevertheless, with the wisdom of 
hindsight, it is clear now that the tactics 
worked. 

Now it is Chandrika Kumaratunga’s 
turn. With the presidential election just 
around the corner, she would be con¬ 
strained to launch some dranaatic counter- 
attacb, if pssible. This is a risky - and 
from a humanitarian prspective unac¬ 
ceptable-option, but there does not seem 
to be any other way oitf (br her. 

So the cycle of violence will continue. 
It remains to be seen when the Sri Lankan 
forces will start their operations and how 
(he Tigers will reaa. ■ 
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The northern aggression 

The message from the military operotions in the Wanni region is that only a political solution will result 
in a permanent end to the hostilities. 


V.S. SAMBANDAN 

in Colombo 

“Wars have never hurt anybody except the 
people who die. ” 

- Salvador Dali 

T he separatist Liberation Tigers of 
Tamil Eelam (LTTE) has redraw ii the 
military map of the northern territory of 
Sri Lanka by recapturing within the first 
two weeks of November areas that were 
taken by the Sri Lankan Army through 
various military operations over the past 
two years. 

Before Operation Oyatha Alaigal III 
started, the military map was a matter of 
satisfaction for the troops. But within 
days, Army camps fell like nine-pins. 
Areas that had been captured by thf Army, 
some of them in difficult battles, during 
its military campaigns, were retaken by the 


militants with remarkable ease. 
Oddusuddan, Nedunkeny, Olumadu and 
Mankulam, important military camps 
that the Army had established after beat¬ 
ing back the Tigers, fell in rapid succes¬ 
sion. Puliyankulam and 

Kanakarayankulam, among the strongest 
and best-fortified Army outposts along the 
Jaffiia-Kandy highway, were among those 
that were captured. For over a year since 
May 1998, this toad had witnessed the 
troops inching forward, fighting to open 
a main supply route to the northetn Jaffna 
peninsula, which it had regained from the 
Tigers. 

Embarking on their latest thrust along 
the main highway, LTTE cadres swept 
vast tracts of land to the east and west of 
the A-9 highway and took control of sev¬ 
eral strategic towns. For all practical pur¬ 
poses, the government's military gains, 
built up over the years, were lost. 

The island, especially the southetn 


region, was preparing for the presidential 
election when the LTTE launched its 
offensive. For well over a year, the Tigers 
had been at the receiving end. 

Some military observers feel that the 
timing of the operation had nothing to do 
with the presidential election. “The main 
and the only motive was military,” said a 
former militant. “The LTTE wanted to 
make the maximum haul of war equip¬ 
ment. It would have anticipated a fiirther 
thtust towards Mullaitivu ahead of the 
election. Hence the attack on 
Oddusuddan,” he reasoned. 

Milttaiy officers are of the view that 
the LTTE would have conceived a small- 
et operation but enlarged it after seeing 
the effectiveness of the attack. “They have 
got more than what they would have 
expected.” he said. 

Although thefightingcapability of the 
Tigers is considered formidable, such a 
sudden loss of territory by the Army, 



Amiy petraUing In a 4M«rt«<l 






apparently without even putting up a 
fight, has caused concern. While 
Opposition leaders have alleged that the 
Governtnent’s strategy of gaining more 
territory was the reason for the “thinly 
spread out” nature of the Army’s presence, 
sections of the Covernment see a possible 
political conspiracy behind the military 
debacle. The Defence Ministry promptly 
appointed a court of inquiry comprising 
senior officers of the Army, the Navy and 
the Air Force ro investigate the reasons for 
the debacle. Even as this professional exer¬ 
cise was under way, damage-control mea¬ 
sures were initiated. 

Censorship on military news, which 
was in place since June 1998, was further 
tightened. Sections of the national media 
were accu.sed of providing grossly exag¬ 


gerated and misleading casualty figures. 
The concern was more on keeping down 
the reported number of soldiers killed in 
action. 

War casualties were contained by 
resorting to what has been described as 
"tactical withdrawals”. “This is now an 
artillery-based aggression by the Tigers. 
There is less of man-to-man combat and 
that would explain the relatively lower 
numbers of casualties,” said a military offi¬ 
cial. Initial estimates placed the number 
of soldiers killed at 101 and those missing 
in action at 743 in the five-day offensive. 

Military commentators were also 
quick on the draw. In their analysis, it was 
the strategy of massing military personnel 
in the north for a push against the Tigers 
that led to the debacle. 


“They have been gaining territory 
without a fight,” said an analyst, referring 
to the Ran^osa operations. It was dur¬ 
ing these operations that the Tigers with¬ 
drew from Oddusuddan and other areas, 
helping the Army to move in with relative 
ease. 

As the Tigers moved out without 
offering resistance, it was reasoned, “they 
were able to keep their fighting units 
intact.” “As the Army had to hold the ter¬ 
ritory it had gained, it was bound to spread 
its forces thin. Moreover, the Army had 
not won major victories by inflicting loss¬ 
es on the Tigers. This meant that the 
LTTE could strike back with full force,” 
a military commentator told Frontline. 

The Army’s fighting units in the north 
also came in for a restructuring in the com- 


A news black-out on military matters 


V.S. SAMBANDAN 


F acts are invariably the first casual¬ 
ty of a war. Objectivity comes next. 
Then those killed in combat are reduced 
to mere numbers, and the ones missing 
in action ate lost in a procedural maze. 

When the Sri Lankan Government 
in June 1998 clamped censorship on all 
news relating to military activity in the 
country, it did what many countries of 
the world have done during an escalation 
of armed conflict. Censorship was in 
place for a brief period in 1995, during 
the Army operations in northern Jaffna. 

If restrictions on access to the con¬ 
flict zones and a military censorship of 
ail war*related news ensured that the 
state had defined in clear terms the lim¬ 
its to the poeple’s “right to know", a ban 
on the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam 
(LTTE) complet^ the picture. 
Effectively, the ban made access to the 
Tigets, in any manner, ill^. 

In fairness to the People’s Alliantx 
'(PA) Government, its.record on the 
human rights front specifically that 
pertaining to the unhindered working of 
journalists - is a vast improvement over 
previous regime’s. Reports of the disap¬ 
pearance (» journalists critical of the 
dtablishment are nowa thing of the past, 
its early days, the PA 
ent permitted private radio arid 
bn stations to> present news and 
ffainp rogrammes - an area that 
ws^ui 1 then restricted to the state-run 



media. 

A relatively free atmosphere pre¬ 
vailed until the LTTE turned its heat on 
the government. In a situation where 
access to the war zone and areas held by 
the LTTE was restricted, the statements 
issued daily by the Defence Ministry 
formed the key source of information. 
The LTTE’s press releases, normally 
faxed to newspaper offices, gave the rebel 
version. 

In such a restriaed atmosphere came 
the added limitation of the news censor¬ 
ship. Initially, a military officer was made 
the Competent Authority to judge the 
suitability of the news. Latet a civilian 
authority was vested with the responsi¬ 
bility. 

The Government was concerned 
mainly about reports on casualties. 
Needless to say, sordid media reports of 
soldiers dying in large numbers would 
have had a significant political impact. 
The stated reasons for the imposition of 
censorship, however, are “strat^ic" fac¬ 
tors: it is claimed that in the absence of 
restrictions the media would throu^ 
their reports of the war provide leadsj to 
the “enemy” on the moves of govern-; 
ment troops. 

The clamping of ^sorship has! 
often come in tanmun with setbacks sufi’ 
feted by the security firiw. For instance, 
the censorship apparatus was activzted 
when the Tigets oven^ the northern 
town of Kilinochchi and during the 
Operation Watershed 111 batdes. Iiutarib 
contrast, wher^Sinhaliese dvfiitnrwete 


reportedly hacked to death byTamil mil- 
iunts in the eastern town of Amparai in 
September, the national media, includ¬ 
ing the state-<un media, went to town 
with gruesome pictures of the victims, in 
violation of the censorship regulations. 
The Government ferried a group of jour¬ 
nalists from Colombo to Amparai. 

Censorship was last imposed in June 
1998 and its vigorous implementation 
happened in two phases: between June 
and December, when Operation 
Jayasikurui was in progress, and around 
the time Operation Oyatha Aaigal III 
commenced. 

The Government is, however, in a 
fix: the British Broadcasting 

Corporation (BBC) has a contract with 
the state-run Sri Lanka Broadcasting 
Corporation (SLBC), under which the 
BBC has acquired air-time on SLBC on 
the condition that its programme will be 
broadcast as presented. In contrast, 
when telecasts of overseas news organi¬ 
sations, mostl/ Indian and British, are 
repeated by the island’s private media, 
matters refetm to Sri linka arc often 
blurred out. Inere haye 1^ kne^^ 
reatripns as u/eh. The kfMdim opt m an 
overseas tdevision s^dty on the positive 
aspetjts bf die Sri Lanfoui economy is a 
cstse in^oint. , /, 

In yet another instance, the Sri 
LAttkui Curiotttt held 
pubiicarions when M^ie eritcriuted 
nom Vaviiniya after being asked tri do 
to by. the LTTE.. Customs offii^ 
refill to dms die neWt{Uipen rind 



mand, the most significant step being the 
replacing of the Commander of the 
Security Forces in the Wanni, Maj. Gen. 
Wasantha Perera, by Maj. Gen. Neil Dias. 
Senior military leaders in Colombo, 
including Lt.Gen. Sirilal Weerasooriya, 
the Army Commander, and Major 
General Lionel Balagalle, the Chief of 
Staff and until recently the Commander 
of the Security Forces in the Wanni, 
reached Vavuniya to oversee the opera¬ 
tions. 

By the turn of the week, the LTTE 
had reached Mankulam on the Jaffna- 
Kandy highway. Mankulam was won by 
the Army last year, when the Tigers over¬ 
ran Kilinochchi during OyathaAlaigal II, 
inflicting heavy casualties on the Army. 
With the retaking of Mankulam. the 


asked their distributors to obtain the 
permission of the Competent 
Authority. The censor, however, 
maintained that clearance would be 
given if the Customs sought clarifi¬ 
cations on specific reports. The mat¬ 
ter, however, was sorted out when 
the Ministry in charge of the media 
wrote to the Customs asking it to 
release the publications. 

For the residents of nordi ern 
Jaffiia, the areas held by the Ll fk, as 
well as places close to the rebel-held 
areas, the clandestine radio station of 
the Tigers, Voice of Tigers (VoT), is 
a key source of information. Taking 
the propi^anda ofiensive into the gov¬ 
ernment’s turf, the LTTE last year 
commenced services in Sinhala, aimed 
apparendy at “demoralising the secu¬ 
rity forces”. Of late, according to dis¬ 
placed residents in the north, the 
LTTE’s broadcasts are electronically 
jammed. 

Curbing war-related news is but 
a manifostation of the thinking that 
column-centimetres and sound 
bytes can defeat into victory. 
However, a disturbing result of keep¬ 
ing the northern conflict zone and 
the rebel-held areas out of bounds for 
the media as well as independent 
non-governmental organisations has 
been a consistent deteriofation of the 
living cOndidons and the people’s 
thinking in those r^ons. An under¬ 
lying, perhaps unintended, conse¬ 
quence has ban the furthering of the 
‘us’ and ’them* syndrome in an 
aheatfy ethnically divided country. 



Security check In Colombo. 


LTFE consolidated its presence on the 
Jaffna-Kandy highway and pushed its ter¬ 
ritorial gains further south. 

Then came the threat to Vavuniya, the 
island’s northern garrison town and the 
headquaners of the Army’s Wanni oper¬ 
ations. Through announcements, the 
Tigers asked the civilians to leave the town 
in view of an impending attack. 

Although this was dismissed by the 
Government as part of the “psychological 
operations” of the Tigers, civilians started 
leaving the town. By November 12, prac¬ 
tically the entire town had emptied itself, 
with only those who could not afford to 
travel or those who did not have identity 
passes to move out staying behind. A few 
days later, the Tigers said thar the civilians 
could return but asked them to stay away 
from areas situated near the Army camps 
(see separate story). 

L ife in the south, however, was large¬ 
ly unaffected by the northern casual¬ 
ties. Colombo continued in its normal 
self. There was a clear distancing from the 
battlefield, not only in geographical terms 
but also in mental terms. But for political 
leaden, academicians, peace activists and 
aaivists of non-governmental organisa¬ 
tions involved in relief operations, the 
northern casualties largely seemed to 
involve “somebody else’s war”. But a sim¬ 
ilar situation existed during last year’s 
Kilinochchi defeat. 

One interpretation is that this also has 
" positive” implications in thaM|£}|v4ta 


“no backlash on the minorities”. This, 
analysts observed, was in stark contrast to 
the 1983 situation when the killing of 13 
soldiers sparked anti-Tamil riots through¬ 
out the island. 

Sunil Bastian of the International 
Centre of Ethnic Studies, Colombo, 
attributes the larger “ambivalence” of the 
country’s population to war as a reason. 
“People just want to get on with their 
lives,” he said. 

Making the point that extreme 
Sinhala opinion is now divided, Bastian 
also observed that any “instability in the 
south as the consequence of an event in 
the north is always organised”. As in the 
past, some “sections in the parties that held 
power were behind it.” The present south¬ 
ern reaction to the northern debacle, he 
said, made it “quite clear that now those 
groups do not exist in the main parties. 
There is no space for hardliners in these 
parties.” 

Moreover, incidents directly involv¬ 
ing the southern people, such as rhose 
related to the insurrections by the Janatha 
Vimukthi Peramuna O^P) during the 
1980s and early 1990s, had a more direct 
bearing on the people in the south. 

The most telling implication of the 
Tiger offensive, however, would be on the 
living conditions of Wanni residents. The 
displacement of the people, providing 
food and other essentials to them, and 
averting chaos will haic^ engage the 
attendoo^fltfdwbwrqment, non-gov- 
efflTO^ral^^^gabisaflShs ’ (NGOs) and 




Militarisation of Madhu 


V.S. SAMBANOAK 


R evered by people of all religious 
^iths, the Roman Catholic Madhu 
church, m the battle zone, has been a 
nest of peace through the island’s blood¬ 
iest conflicts. The Dutch-period shrine 
was shelled on November 21, leaving 38 
civilians dead. The Sacred Mean chapel 
and a section of the main shrine were 
damaged. 

During periods of turmoil, the 
shrine and its precincts, an enclave of 
tranquillity, have offered refuge to 
thousands of displaced persons, 
almost entirely Tamil. Priests had per¬ 
suaded both the Sri Lankan Army and 
the Liberation Tigers of Tamil ^lam 
(LTTE) not to take their battle to the 
pilgrimage centre. The situation, 
however, changed gradually since 
March. 

Once the Sri Lankan security 
forces gained control over the shrine, 
the LTTE left the area. A minimal 
presence of government commandos 
was maintained there. The priests 
protested against the militarisation of 
the pilgrimage centre. The 
Government took over Madhu in 
March just ahead of the Provincial 
Council elections in the south and 
interpreted this as a “military gam”. 
The town was soon given power sup¬ 
ply. Simultaneously, thousands of 
refugees who had lived there for years 
were evacuated and “rehabilitated” 
either in their villages or in govern¬ 
ment-held areas. 

In mid-NoVember, the shrine was 
back in focus. As the LTTE moved 


westwards with its Operation 
Unceasing Waves III, some 3,500 per¬ 
sons from Mannar district moved into 
the church as refugees. The Tigers had 
earlier taken towns and villages to the 
north, and civilians had flocked to 
Madhu. The Tigers followed suit. On 
November 18, government troops left 
the shrine and the Tigers gained con¬ 
trol over the church and its precincts. 
Two days later, government troops 
“regained control over Madhu”. 

According to the priests, “the 
Army came in with its armoured cars 
into the pilgrimage centre”. The peace 
of the church was shattered by artillery 
fire the same night. The Lankan 
Defence Ministry, which had main¬ 
tained silence on the loss of Madhu, 
blamed the LTTE: it said that “after 
the security forces consolidated the 
area,” the LTFE “launched a heavy- 
artillery-and-mortar attack indiscrim¬ 
inately on the Madhu church premis¬ 
es.” Church authorities said that 13 of 
those killed were children. At least 56 
people, including 25 children were 
injured. 

Rev. Dr. Rayappu Joseph, the 
Bishop of Mannar and the secretary of 
the Catholic Bishops’ Conference of Sri 
Lanka, said: “Such a desecration has 
never happened of in the church’s 450- 
year history.” Church leaders appealed 
to “both the state forces and the LTTE 
to immediately withdraw'from the 
sacred area of the shrine ofMadhu... to 
strictly refrain from using Madhu for 
any strategic or political advantage... 
and leave Madhu completely free for the 
pilgrims to visit the shrine without any 
restriction for their spiritual purposes.” 


international oiganisations. Some former 
Tamil militant groups, such as the 
People’s Liberation Organisation of 
Tamil Eelam (PLOTE) and the Tamil 
Eelam Liberation Organisation (TELO), 
have started supplementing the relief 
efforts of the Government and aid agen¬ 
cies. “We are organising blood donation 
camps and providing other relief materi¬ 
als tor the displac^,” said Sudhan, a 
TELO area leader. 

If Operation Unceasing Waves III 
brought more onitory to the Tigers, it 
remains to^ saO how they will be able 
to spreac^lNurmer. Miliary officials. 


putting the larger picture in perspective, 
feel that if the Tigers spread their terrain 
too far, they would be faced with the same 
constraints as the Army faced - too much 
land and too little people to man it. 

While recent northern military cam¬ 
paigns have clearly redrawU gofernment- 
and rebel-held territories, they have also 
sent across the signal that more than mil¬ 
itary gains and losses it is,in addressing 
the separatist conflict from the politicu 
perspective that would result in the ces¬ 
sation of hostilities. Until then, unfortu¬ 
nately, the wounds of the war will fester. 


■ COVER STORY 

V.S. SAMBANOAN 


“ rhe mtInary don'tstart wars Politicians 
start wars ” 

- William Westmoreland 

S RI LANKA IS at a crucial political junc¬ 
ture An estimated 11.8 million voters 
approach the presidential election sched¬ 
uled for December 21. The two main con¬ 
testants are President Chandrika 
Kumaratunga and Opposition leader 
Ranil Wickremasinghe. 

Given the country’s sensitive voting 
structure, the minority vote will deter¬ 
mine the outcome Support for the two 
main contestants, fielded by the ruling 
People’s Alliance (P.A.) and the 
Opposition United National Party 
(UNP), IS evenly balanced. 

In the 1994 elections, Chandrika 
Kumaratunga, contesting on a promise of 
bringing peace to the northern area, won 
a landslide victoty with the support of the 
Tamil vote This time around, she is 
determined that there will be no cessation 
of hostilities until the Liberation Tigers of 



PratMaM CtaMftIka Kirniaratungi M 
tha aiaction cammiaalonar'a oMea to 
ilia har nomlMtlon iM^Mia. 


GEMUN>J AMARASINGI^E ap 



A close race 


4 Tatnil voters may hold the key in the December 21 presidential 
elections in Sri Lonko. But how mony will octuolly vote? 


Tamil Eelam (LTFE) is militarily weak¬ 
ened and brought to the negotiatit^ table 
on the government’s terms. 

The ruling formation is further hand¬ 
icapped by the current military setbacks 
in the Wanni region. 

Wickremasinghe, who had remained 
silent on the Government’s peace pack¬ 
age For the last four years, approaches the 
elcaions with a “pact with the people” 
agenda, which includes, among other 
things, talks with the Tigers and a promise 
of “rehabilitating the militant cadres” 
after finding a solution to the conflict. 

While Chandrika Kumaratunga pre¬ 
sents the “peace packa^” that she was 
^ unable to push throu^ in Parliament 
owing to the absence of a two-thirds 
majority, Wickremasinghe pins his hopes 
on the “pact”. 

For his part, V. Prabakaran, the LTTE 
supremo, has placed the militarisation 
issue clearly on the agenda by lai^ch- 
ing the third phase of Operation 
O^tha Alaigal soon after the election 
dates were announced. Scoring victory 
after victoty in the eastern parts of the 
Wanni, the LTTE moved to the west¬ 
ern flank, thereby maintaining pressure 
on the Government, and consequendy, 
on the southern polity- 

The LITE offensive also ties up the 
resolution of the ethnic conflict with 
mifitaty action and comes as a challenge 
to the island’s liberal-thinking peace 
constituency. 

Perhaps the most interesring aspect 
of the electioneering will be the man¬ 
ner in which the majority vote will be 
sou^t. The Tamil voters, for all prac¬ 
tical purposes, have distanced them¬ 
selves fiom Oiandrika, who was elected 
last time on the promise of brin^g 
about an ‘honourable peace”, ^e 
experience of the past four years has, 
however, made it impossible for even 
moderate Tamil mliticians to tdl vot¬ 
ers to bade her this time. “We do not 
have anything to show the Tamils that 
conoete ^dns have been made,” a 
I Tamil pdiitkjaai^AiKMher said that 
he was litaify to be djamissed by die 
Tamil dectmate if he lou^t dieir vote 
^ihePteitdmt a 

Wkbenmdit^e printfonlh no 


better. Even those Tamil voters who are 
opposed to the candidature of Chandrika 
Kumaratunga are reluctant to espouse the 
cause of the UNP. Anxious to distance 
themselves from the mainstream parties, 
overall a large section of the Tamils seem 
to show a lack of interest in the elections. 

“It is an elecrion with which we are 
not concerned,” said a voter in Vavuniya. 
Echoing similar sentiments, some resi¬ 
dents of Jaffoa said that it was practically 
“a southern election”. One voter said: 
“WTth the Army present all over this place, 
the thought of an election is secondary to 
our interests.” 

The eastern Batticaloa district over¬ 
whelmingly voted for Chandrika 
Kumaratunga last time. This time the sit¬ 
uation has changed. “We gave her the 
largest number of votes, but we are dis¬ 
appointed,” a Tamil leader from the area 
said. 



This sets the stage fi>r the ruling coali¬ 
tion to succumb to pressures from majori- 
tarian sentiments. ITie recent crossing 
over of some known Sinhaia hardliners 
from the UNP - Nanda Mathews, 
Wijepala Mendis and Susil Moonasinghe 
- points to this possibility, Significant, 
Moonasinghe stated in dmr terms afrtt 
his cross-over that he was opposed to the 
peace package which alters the unitary sta¬ 
tus of the Constitution. He added dut he 
was, prior to his defection, proposed by 
the island’s Buddhist clergy as a presiden¬ 
tial candidate. 

The continued impasse on the conflict- 
resolution front, and the military actionsin 
the north, could also mean a r^uction in 
the number of Tamils who will cast their 
votes. With the LTTE capmring mote ter- 
ritoty, there is a possibility of tire elections 
turning out to be ptedominandy southern 
(read Sinhalese) amir. 

With 13 candidates in the fray, the 
largest number in any presidential elec¬ 
tion in the country, the coming weeks 
promise to throw up a cacophony of voic¬ 
es. The Janatha Vimukthi Peramuna 
(JVP) has fielded a poiicburo member, 
Nandana Gunathilaka, who espouses a 
single-point agenda of the abolition of 
^ the Executive Presidency. During the 
previous election, the JVP had with¬ 
drawn its candidate in favour of 
Chandrika Kumaratunga as she had 
promised to do away with the 
Executive Presidency. Given the 
I nature of its Left-wing constituency, 

’ the JVP could eat into the votes of die 
P.A. This is an added dtsadvanuge for 
the P.A., as already the incumbency 
factor is working against it. The UNP, 
on the other hand, is yet to be seen as 
a party which could provide an alter¬ 
native. 

Vasudeva Nanayaldcara of the Left 
and Democrauc Alliance has the back¬ 
ing of non-governmental organisations. 
He hopes that the Tamil vote would 
come his way. He has promised to stop 
the war and end the difficulties faced by 
Tamils. 

Other contestants include 
Harishchandra Wijayatunga of the 
Sinhalaye Mahasammathe 

Bhoomiputra Pakshya, who is for a 
“Stnhala-Buddhist state”; Rajiva 
Wijesinha, an academician belonging to 
the Liberal Patty; and Tennyson 
Edirisutya, who has declared his oppo¬ 
sition to the Executive Presldimcy. 
Edirisutya has called upon die voters to 
invalidate their votes and has promised 
to do so himself. ■ 
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■ POLITICS 


Exit Kalyan Singh 

Kalyan Singh makes way for Ram Prakash Gupta as Uttar Pradesh Chief Minister, but the prognosis 
for the Bharotiya Janota Party is far from positive. 


VENKITESH RAMAKRiSHNAN 

in Lucknow 


’ i ^HE polideal rollcr-coaatcr has com- 
X pieced one cycle, but chis is by no 
means a halt. It is bound to move again, 
and next time, who knows, the results may 
be vasdy different.” That was Samajwadi 
Party general secretary Amar Singh’s 
response to the developments in the Uttar 
Pr^esh unit of the Bharauya Janata Party, 
which culminated in I^yan Singh’s 
replacement as Chief Minister. The state¬ 
ment of Ram Prakash Gupta, the new 
Chief Minister, that he was “wearing a 
crown of thorns” could turn out to be truer 
chan he meant it to be, added Amar Singh. 

This assessment may have come from 
a leader of the BJP’s principal political 
adversary in the Sate, but it has many tak¬ 
ers within the BJP. The mood among a 
large number of legislators on October 12, 
when the Ram Prakash Gupta Ministry 
was sworn in, and on October 17, when it 


was expanded, illustrated this. There were 
many ^um and angry &ces at an event that 
was billed as the be^nning of a process 
meant to lift the party’s sagging fortunes. 

It is not merely the supporters of 
Kalyan Singh who are upset and who pre- 
dia the return of chaos to the State BJP. 
Even leaders belonging to upper-caste 
groups, led by Ministers Kairaj Mishra and 
Lalii Tandon, who had campaigned for 
Kalyan Singh’s removal for nearly six 
months, were not really savouring what 
should have been their moment of viaory. 

For, although Kalyan Singh was 
replaced, the leaders had failed to realise 
their personal objectives. Both Mishra 
and Tandon had aspired to become Chief 
Minister; in feet, days before Kalyan 
Singh was removed, Mishra’s supporters 
and a section of the media were certain 
that Mishra would be appointed. Even on 
November 9, when the central leadership 
of the party foisted Ram Prakash Gupta 
on the State unit, Mishra’s supporten had 


not given up hopes. 

Rajnath Singh, president of the State 
unit of the party, too had projected him¬ 
self as a candidate, but his disappointment 
was relatively minor for two reasons. One, 
he managed to retain his party post, 
despite indications that along with the 
replacement of the Chief Minister, there 
would be changes in the party organisa¬ 
tion. Second, sensing early on that none 
of the three chief ministerial candidates 
stood a good chance, he backed Gupra’s 
candidature when the central leadership 
first suggested it. This tactical move 
strengthened his relationship with Gupta. 

Other fectors could add to Rajnath 
Singh’s pnmacy in the Sate unit. Gupa 
has been out of acuve polidcs for lot^ and 
might find it difficult to come to terms with 
the prevailing plidcal equations, which 
are based on caste and pressure groups. 
Gupa is not lacking in administradve 
experience- he was Deputy ChiefMinistcr 
in 1967 under Charan Singh - but the 
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BJP leacton Layi Tandon and (right) Kaind Mlahra, who warn contendara for tha 
ehlaf mlnlatarahlp. 


political and bureaucratic struaures of 
those times were not as caste-oriented as 
) they are today. This is bound to increase 
Gupta’s dependence on Rajnath Singh. 

Mishra and Tandon, on the other 
hand, have other problems. In addition to 
the disappointment of losing the race, 
they Bnd that their supporters are resent¬ 
ful at having been kept out of the 
Ministry. Among the aspirants^or minis¬ 
terial berths were two former Ministers 
whom Kalyan Singh had dropped - 
Ravindra Shukla, dropped following the 
controversy over the directive to make the 
recitation of “Vande Mauram” and 
“Saraswati Vandana” compulsory in 
schools, and Devendra Singh Bhole, for 
criticising the then Chief Minister’s style 
of functioning. Dr. Surjit Singh Dang, the 
only Sikh MLA, and Rajesh Pandey, a 
senior Member of the Legislative Council, 
too had hoped to become Ministers. 

In the end, Gupta inducted only two 
new Ministers of State, Seema Rizvi and 
Ram Babu Harit. Both these appointments 
were made with an eye on two key politi¬ 
cal constituencies - Muslims and the 
Scheduled Castes. Further, Dhanraj 
Yadav, a Minister of Sute under Kalyan 
Singh, was elevated to Cabinet rank. This 
too was done with caste equations in mind. 

The disappointment in the anti- 
Kalyan Smgh camp was*accentuated by the 
fiKt that Gupu did not drop Ministets who 
weie considered close to the deposed Chief 
Minister. Many key activists in die cam¬ 
paign to have Kal^ Singh replaced had 
ho^ to fill the mmisteriaTpositions vacat¬ 
ed by KaJyan Singh’s a^odates. Their 
h(^ soared on November vdten only 
seven BjP Minlsten wen^ sworn in. 


although the “quotas” of alliance parmers 
such as the Uttar Pradesh Loktantrik 
Congress (UPLC), the Janatantrik 
Bahujan Samaj Party (JBSP) and the 
Samata Party were fill^ up. This was seen 
as an indication of Gupta’s intention to 
ease out Ministers close to Kalyan Singh, 
principally Hukum Singh, Premalata 
Katiyar and Sutya Ptatap Shahi. 

However, on November 17, when the 
Ministry was expanded, all of them were 
sworn in. A section of the anti-Kalyan 
Singh group interprets this as a move to 
isolate Kalyan Singh from his own sup¬ 
porters. 

One thing is certain: the change of 
leadenhip has engendered bitterness not 
only among the deposed Chief Minister 
and his supporters but also among those 
who claim to have ovenhrown him. This 
bitterness is not a good sign for the BJP 
and its new government. 

T he initial signals from the dispensa¬ 
tion hold no promise that the leader¬ 
ship change will bring any good to the 
State. When the campaign to have Kalyan 
Singh replaced was on, it was often claimed 
on behalf of the BJP that one of the fac¬ 
tors that impeded good governance was 
the size of ™ 90-strong Ministry. The 
suggestion was that once Kalyan Singh was 
removal, die Ministry would be down¬ 
sized. According to some central leaders, 
this issue came up when the proposal to 
remove Kalyan Singh was considered. It 
was raised with alliance partners too, and 
a kw leaders of the UPLC and the JBSP 
i^rtedly agreed to consider the propos¬ 
al. However, Gupta’s Ministry is 91- 
strong; all the Mirmien belonging to the 


alliance partners have been reinducted, 
and addidonally two BJP leadershave been 
taken in. Evidendy, the compulsions of 
keeping the coalition afloat take prece¬ 
dence over other promises. 

The new Chief Minister’s response to 
some of the controversial appointments 
made by Kalyan Singh during his last days 
in office, including the appointment of 
Lucknow Municipal Council member 
Kusum Rai as chairperson of the State 
Women’s Commission, points to an incli¬ 
nation to cake the path of least resistance. 
At least half a dozen others were similarly 
rewarded with chairmanships of corpora¬ 
tions; Raj Narayan Bhind (Mandi 
Panshad), O.P. Singh (Seed Corporation), 
Or. Anupam Alok (Forest Corporation) 
and Vinod Singh (Sugar Corporadon). 
Kalyan Singh airo transferred about 200 
senior bureaucrats and police officers dur¬ 
ing his last 10 days in power. 

Gupta IS unlikely to reverse these mea¬ 
sures; the beneficiaries of Kalyan Singh’s 
largesse are thus likely to condnue in their 
positions. 

'Y^THAT, then, do the BJP and the 
W State stand to gain from Kalyan 
Singh’s removal? It appears chat the only 
tangible difference now is that Prime 
Minister Aral Behari Vajpayee, who was 
bent on removing Kalyan Singh from 
office, is pleased. So keen was he to attain 
this objective that he found time to dis¬ 
cuss It with party colleagues even as the 
nation was coming to terms with the 
cyclone devastation in Orissa. Home 
Minister LK. Advani and his supporters 
wished to see Kalyan Singh condnue as 
Chief Minister, and BJP president 
Kushabhau Thakre was sympathetic to 
this line. Bur Vajpayee had his way. 

On November 3 and 4, the BJP 
National Executive met in New Delhi to 
discuss Uttar Pradesh. Here, Vajpayee 
insisted that he would settle for nothing 
short of Kalyan Singh’s removal. Murii 
Manohar Joshi backed Vajpayee. He put 
ftirward an old proposal - that Kalyan 
Singh, who belongs to a backward class, be 
replaced by a person from a forward caste. 
The auction that Kalyan Sin^ had sab¬ 
otaged the BJP’s chances in the Lok Sabha 
elecdons in Uttar Pradesh in concert with 
Samajwadi Party president Mulayam 
Singh Yadav, who too belongs to a back¬ 
ward class, was repeated. Thakre then said 
chat the leadership was thinking of taking 
“correedve measures” in Uttar Pradesh. 

Thakre made a set of suggesdons to 
en^le Kalyan Singh to an hon¬ 
ourable exit but Kalyan Singh rejected all 
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‘Caution will be my watchword’ 


Ram Pnkaah Gupu was as surprised as 
the rest of the political class in Uttar 
Pradesh when he was chosen as Kalyan 
Singh’s successor. Known for his austere 
ways, 76-year>old Ram Prakash Gupta’s 
qualification for the top job was that he 
was not part of any group in the State 
unit of the BJP and was acceptable to all 
groups. Venkitesh Ramakiwliaan met 
the Chief Minister at his official residence 
in Lucknow to find out about his prior¬ 
ities and how he proposed to pursue 
them. Excerpts from the interview; 

^ Vim have taken over as Chief Minister 
at a time when the BJP fiues internal dis¬ 
sension. Also, there art complaints about 
misrule by the earlier regime. What are 
your priorities now? 

My primary objective is to improve 
the understanding between the party and 
the government, ir this, I am ^ing sup¬ 
port from all sections, induding tne 
MLAs of the ruline coalition, the work¬ 
ers of our party and the people in gener¬ 
al. I myself am a represenutive of rhe high 
command and tiw ensures the coopera¬ 
tion of the central leadership. Beause of 
these fiuxors, I am certain that my job will 
be relattvely easy and that I will be able 


to accomplish the party’s objectives. 

^ During the Ka^n Sin^ renme, sec¬ 
tions tftM State arid central kaderships 
identified three major problems - lack of 
coormnation betw^ me government and 
the party} tussles between various factions 
led by trtmnem leaders; and Mvisions on 
caste anes in the State leadership, which 
had manifisted themselves during the Lok 
Sabha elections. What specific steps would 
you take to address these issues? 



These are not petmanoit pcobtems 
that caimot be solved. These can be over¬ 
come with some cate by the leadetsbb, 
induding die Chief Miniltef. But prob¬ 
lems such as these should not be seen as' 
the creation of a sit^e person. Nor is find¬ 
ing a sedudon to them the responsibility 
of one person. And, ifthe government and 
the party fiuedon in such a manner as to 
bring welfare and jusdOe to the pec^le 
without bias or fiivour, these problems 
would disappear automadcally. 

^ There is a perception thatyou are a stop¬ 
gap ChirfMinister with a specific brief - 
to run a jiel-gpod gpvemment mat would 
createthenmarnbwwefbrmid-termeUc- 
tions. It IS 1^0 said that because ofyour lone 
absence from active politics, you have dif¬ 
ficulty in understanding and adaptmg to 
contemporary poatical practice. 

Elections are not in my mind. Nor 
are thqr part of my brief. As far as I am 
concerned, elections are for way. My task 
is to provide good governance and I want 
to strive towards t^ end with the hdp 
of my MLAs and the bureaucracy. With 
regard to my ability to adapt to the new 
political situation, 1 have full knowledge 
of the situation, its challenges and 
nuances. I am also aware that there is no 
use talking about the past. But I am sure 
that I can learn what is to be learnt, by 
taking a realisdc approach, realising my 


‘A judicious selection’ 


Political observers consider Rajoath 
Siagh, president of the Bharatiya Janata 
Party’s (BJP) Uttar Pradesh unit, the 
real winner in the latest power strokes 
in the party. Although his ambition to 
become Chief Minister did not materi¬ 
alise, the general perception is that it 
was his manoeuvres that thwarted other 
contenders to the post, such as Kalraj 
MUhra. The central leadership’s 
announcement that there is no move to 
replace Rajnath Singh as party president 
hat also strengthened his ha^. In this 
interview to VeaUtMh Rasnakriali- 
paa, Rajnath Singh givet an assessment 
ofthesituadon in the State BJP and the 
govetiunent. Excerpu: 

^9^110 be the impact of the ehann 
tfkadtnhip an dse government and m 


I do not think that the chanu of 
leadership in government and related 
inidatives have been made on account 
of any crisis in the Sate BJP. Every party 
and organisation makes changes in its 
organisational and administrative set¬ 
ups to improve ta functiomr^. This is 
vmat has opened here. 

^ Butagrpup oflegiilaters had been run- 
ningacan^etignafftinstKofyan SiHjfsfor 
marry montiss. lufyan Sinpr also criti- 

All^ations and counter-allegations 
are natiw In politics. But the point to 
note is that the BJP hat never pursued 
its polttiCi on the oasitof caste, creed or 
class. Italways strove to take aU dataes 
and castes on the batik of its , 
socio-pofitiol phtiosofdty. Sectioi^of 
the party hfllMiated, althoiM^kfij^ 
ly, from thkf badcund<>staitdim»;j$d<^ 


of them had involved in verbal duels 
too. All this had created an abnormal 
situation in the party. But it will be an 
exaggeration to brand it a crisis. All that 
our central leadership did was to take 
corrective steps to m^ the situation in 
the party normal. And this was done in 
a very smooth manner. 

^ How far did the record ofthe Kafyan 
Singh government lead to the develop 
ment if the abnormal situation cited ay 
you? 

ITie Kalyan Singh government took 
a host of steps that were beneficial to die 
State and its people. Bin as in the cam 
of every government, there could have 
b^ some mistake or the odier. 
central leaderdiip took diat idso into 
oonsidmttion wMe takit^ eomedva 

The eenttal badenh^ has teltetod 
BmPrdkadtOu^tahahatbeenm^ 
ae^ve p0Hcffn tmh d dimde,- Hh* 

j i. _-_^ i s ^ 



strengths and weaknesses as they are. Mx 
dibn will be to make my actions speak 
louder than words. That, I hope, will put 
an end to all this talk about my inability 

I to adapt to the political situanon. 

^ You said^tpnvuUngiusticeandwel- 
fare to the people wouUbe your primary 
concern. Does it imply that the Kalyan 
Singh repme mas notable to do this? 

I do not say that. My predecessors 
have done so much. But nobody is pa- 
fixT. There could have been decisions and 
pro^ammess that upset people. I will 
look into all these. 

^ Some decisions taken by Kalyan Sin^ 
duringthe last days his government, par¬ 
ticularly the one on dse appointment of his 
friends and close associates to sinecures, 
have generated controversy. Will you 
review these decisions! 

There is no need to review all deci¬ 
sions. But if there are specific charges, I 
shall look into them. 

* ► section within the BJP is opposed to 
the reforms initiated by Kalyan Singh in 
thefinaneisd and power sectors and in local 
administration... 

I shall look into such specific ques¬ 
tions. There is a perception that some of 
these plans were push«l ahead in a hasty 
manner. So, caution will be ni^ watch¬ 
word. 

^ Could this review lead to a rollback of 


same eftht« st^i 

It could. It a rollback is in the inter¬ 
ests of the people, we vnU do that. I want 
to assert ^t these measures diould not 
be seen as steps against a person or a 
group. I would like decisions on these 
matters to be unanimous. Hence, I shall 
ensure wide-ranging consultations on 
these matters. 

^ There is aperception that KafyanSin^ 
is being isolated ay both your government 
and t^ party. The exclusion of his sup- 
potters from the Cabinet it cited as a case 
in point. 

This is all media speculadon. You 
will see all of us working together har¬ 
moniously. 

► There is the fteling that dte interven¬ 
tion ofthe Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh 
(RSS) in government will increase, since 
you are more committed to the RSS than 
Kalyan Singh it. 

There will be no need for the RSS to 
intervene. All its intervention will be 
done through me, because 1 am the 
seniormost ^S worker in Uttar Pradesh. 
There could be more important RSS 
leaders in the State, but there is unani¬ 
mous opinion about my being the living 
example of the RSS way of life, values and 
ideals. So I am there to take care of the 
RSS interests and there is no need for 
intervendon. 


► ButmanyofAeBJP’sMtieutuchasdH 
Uttar Pradeds LoktarOrik Cer^rttt 
(UPLC) and doe JanatasttrA Baht^ 
Samai Party QBSP), do not acc^t the 
Hindutva philosophy of the RSS. 

I would like to affim that none of the 
RSS’ ideals is against the people. The RSS 
is pro-poor and wants to remove cormp- 
don from society. The RSS has idealum 
utunatched by any other organisadon. If I 
may add, the Hindutva philosophy vns 
marufist in a strikitig manner in Mahatma 
Gandhi. If you realise the fkt that Gandhi 
was die greatest Hindu of this century, 
dien there is no difficulty in understand¬ 
ing Hindutva. The RSS has kept Gandhi 
as part ofits “prathasmantruT (things and 
people to be remembered first in the morn¬ 
ing) along with Rama and Krishna. Petrie 
do not tty to understand Hindutva in all 
its depth. They approach it superficially. 
To some people you are Hindu if you 
become and-Muslim. I do not think these 
pie are Hindus. 

But it was the BJP and the San^ 
Parivar that created this impression dur¬ 
ing the Ayodhya antation. 

I would only like to say that the basic 
Hindu value of life is humanity. 1 believe 
that this is the value in Islam and 
Christianity too. My effort will be to 
underscore this and create a situation of 
harmony in Uttar Pradesh society. I 



It is not right to see Ram Prakash 
i Gupta as a compromise candidate. He 
, is one of the senior most leaders of the 
party in the State and has vast experi¬ 
ence in government and in the organi¬ 
sation. He understands the various 
problems and the possibilities of the 
State well. In fact, the central leader¬ 
ship has made an extremely judicious 
selection. I congratulate diem on this. 
^ What are wur priorities now as the 
president of me BJP’s State unit! 

I shall strive to make the pam 
stronger under the leadership and gma- 
ance of Ram Prakash Guptaji. The dif¬ 
ference of the party from other political 
ies has to D< highlighted properly, 
fiut that th« party leadership is one 
with the jBumes in sharing their miseties 
and lu 4 (ipineas would m emphasised 
\ agwln thm«^ our actkms. 

; ^ Singh> hat said that the BJP 

.ekctpral metsts in Uttar 

mdeA utipmfy bfrsam M d^aadomd 


issues ssuh as the Ram temple. Article $70 
and a Uniform Civil Code. 

Tile central leadership has gone into 
all these questions and will study the 
opinion expressed by Kalyan Singhji. 
Only after a comprehensive assessment 
can one give a response on this. 

► You had offrred to resign as party pres¬ 
ident owning moral responsibiUty fbr the 
Sectoral reverses. The central leadership 
accepted similar ofrUrfrom Kalyan Singh 
but has fleeted wurs. What do you think 
is the reason pr the difference in the 
responses! 

I had taken up the moral responsi¬ 
bility and offered to resign. But I am 
also a disciplined soldier of the paity. 
Hence I hwe to abide by the decision 
of the leadership, whatever it is. If the 
central leadership thinks that I have to 
continue to look after the organisa¬ 
tional afi&lts of the party, I cannot dis- 
(d>ey jc and insist on my resignation. 


these proposals in the belief that with the 
backing of Advani and others such as party 
general secretary K.N. Govindacharya, he 
would continue in office. Advani and Co. 
supported Kalyan Singh on the basis of the 
argument that Other Backward Classes 
such as Kurmis and Lodh Rajputs were the 
mainstay of the BJP in the State and that 
large sections of people belonging to these 
caste groups owed their alliance to Kalyan 
Singh. At the end of the Nauonal Execudve 
meeting, Kalyan Singh exuded confidence; 
returning to Lucknow, he asserted that 
there was no move to remove him. 

But in the next four days, reality cau^t 
up with him. The central le^rship 
announced that Gupta would be appoint¬ 
ed in his place. Ashairen Kalyan Singh went 
on the offensive: he made a trip to the 
makeshift temple at the site of the demol¬ 
ished Babri Masjid at Ayodhya and accused 
the Prime Minister of not giving adequate 
attention to the BJP’s ^ic campaign 
themes. He fellow^ this up with the 
appointment of his supporters in key posts. 
For the next few daw, he kept the central 
leadership on tenterhooks on the matter of 
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POLITICS 

Tussles ahead 

Out of power, Kolyan Singh has the potential to cause immense 
damage to the BJIJ and although the central leadership is wary of 
displeasing him, hardliners in the State unit want to raise the stakes. 

VENKITESH RAMAKRISHNAN 


precisely when he would submit his resig¬ 
nation. Finally, he handed over his resig¬ 
nation letter to Governor Suraj Bhan on 
the morning of November 11, barely a few 
hours before Gupta was to be elected leader 
of the BJP Ugislature Party. 

I N the final analysis, even the choice of 
Gupta IS an indication that the central 
leadership acknowledges Kalyan Singh's 
clout. That none of Kalyan Singh’s detrac¬ 
tors such as Mishra, Tandon and Rajnath 
Singh was chosen reflects the inability or 
reluctance of the leadership to go all out 
against Kalyan Singh. The same applies to 
the retention of Kalyan Singh’s suppon- 
ers in the Ministry. In fact, at a meeting 
of the State leadership of the party on 
November 11 and 12, Mishra, Tandon 
and Rajnath Singh had pressed for the 
removal of some of Kalyan Singh’s close 
supporters from the Ministry and Gupta 
reportedly agreed to do so. However, this 
plan was torpedoed by some nifty 
counter-moves by Govindacharya and 
Advani. Govindacharya rushed to Delhi 
to inform Advani of the move; Advani said 
he would not attend the swearing-in if 
Kalyan Singh’s supporters were dropped. 
He made it clear chat the State leaders 
should wait for Vajpayee, who was 
abroad, to return and take a final decision. 
After Vajpayee returned, Advani held 
talks with him; by all indications, this led 
to the retention of ail of Kalyan Singh sup¬ 
porters in the Ministry. 

Given the fact that Kalyan Singh has 
his own people in the Ministry and in the 
BJP Legislature Party, he will continue to 
be a force in the State BJP. He also has a 
good rapport with a large number of MLAs 
of the UPLC and the JBSP. However, the 
section of the BJP that has the support of 
Tandon and Mishra reportedly plans to 
initiate moves to focus attention on allega¬ 
tions that he was working in tandem with 
the S.P. during the Lok Sabha elections; its 
intention is to force the former Chief 
Minister to take extreme steps and get him 
expelled from the party. This scaion 
apparently has a new plan to build up the 
BJP in the State (see separate story). 

One thing, however, is certain. Despite 
hisbeinga‘‘compromisecandiclate’’,Gupca 
will find^the going tough. And as BJP insid¬ 
ers admit, Gupta's elevation has not ended 
the fireworks in die party. In fact, the post- 
Diwali change of leadership has merely 
given a new dimoision to politick 
pyrti^fechnics in the Uttar Pradesh BJP. ■ 



L eaders who campaigned for the 
removal of Kalyan Singh as Chief 
Minister cited three reasons for the 
demand. They claimed, first, that the 
Bharatiya Janata Party’s traditional sup¬ 
port among the upper castes was eroding 
owing to the Kalyan Singh Government’s 
policy of appeasing backward classes. 
Second, they claimed, Kalyan Singh’s 
style of governance - characterised by an 
excessive dependence on bureaucrats and 
undue interference by his family members 
and friends - had led to a 
situation where grass- S 
roots-levcl leaders and' 
activists felt alienated. 

Third, the leaders said, 

Kalyan Singh had made 
no effort to build a cohe¬ 
sive working relationship 
between the party organi¬ 
sation and the administra¬ 
tion, and that the BJP 
organisational machinery 
had no role in governance. 

Now that Kalyan 
Singh has been replaced 
with Ram Prakash Gupta, 
will the BJP be able to rec¬ 
tify these “problems”? BJP 
leaders are less chan opti¬ 
mistic. Moreover, large 
sections of the party at the 
State and central levels 
fear that the erosion of the 
BJP’s support among 
upper-caste groups, which 
are increasingly turning to 
the Congress(I), may be 
unchecked. 

The BJP reckons that 
it lost a dozen seats in 
Uttar Pradesh in the 
recent parliamentary elec¬ 
tions on account of the 
shift in the votes of the 
upper castes, especially 


Brahmins, to the Congress(I). Several cen¬ 
tral leaders, induing Atal Behari 
Vajpayee and Murli Manohar Joshi, and 
their supporters in Uttar Pradesh had 
emphasised this point to reinforce their 
demand for Kalyan Singh’s removal and 
the appointment in his place of a leader 
who would be acceptable to upper-caste 
groups. 

However, Home Minister LK. 
Advani and his confidant and party gen¬ 
eral secretary K.N. Govindacharya point¬ 
ed out that the party had lost an equal 
number ofseats owing to an erosion in its 
support base among the backward class- 



On a vtoH to Ayodhya on NovNiriMT 9, two diqn iMfora 
ho loalfnod aa ChM NHnittor, Kafyan Singh wHh aanto 
and niahanto assooiatod with too movamant for too 
eonatnietlon a Ram tompla at too alto of too 
damaHahod BaM MaoPd. 



es. They did not want any immediate 
aaion t^en against Kalyan Singh. 

Obviously, the Vajpayec-Joshi com¬ 
bine’s viewpoint prevailed: Kalyan Singh 
was eventually removed. However, the 
^leadership and the rank and file are not 
sure whether the party can win back the 
support of upper-caste voters. 

According to a senior Minister in the 
State, if the central leadership had want¬ 
ed to win back the support of the upper- 
caste groups, it should have appointed a 
Brahmin or a Thakur Chief Minister, not 
a leader belonging to the Vaish (Bania) 
community. (Banias, who constitute an 
intermediate caste, account for less than 
2 per cent of the State’s population; 
Brahmins account for about 9 per cent 
and Thakurs 8 per cent.) 

The Minister (who is a Brahmin) told 
Frontline that the central leadenhip 
should have acted “boldly” and appoint¬ 
ed either Kalraj Mishta, a Brahmin, or 
Rajnath Singh, a Thakur. “Now.” he said, 
* “the BJP might end up losing the support 
of both the upper castes as well as the back¬ 
ward castes whose votes Kalyan Singh 
used ro bring in.” Kalyan Singh belongs 
to the Lodh Rajput community, which 
accounts for about 6 per cent of the pop¬ 
ulation; he also has significatjt support 
among the Kurmi community, which 
accounts for around 7 per cent. 

These caste equations could get fur¬ 
ther complicated if Kalyan Singh decides 
to rock the boat. He has two options: join 
hands with Samajwadi Party (S.P.) presi¬ 
dent Mulayam Singh Yadav and form of 
a broad coalition to represent the back- 
t ward classes, or implement his pledge to 
renew the movement for the construction 
of a Ram temple at Ayodhya. If he choos¬ 
es to team up with Mulayam Singh, it 
could lead to a direct political battle 
between the upper castes and the back¬ 
ward classes, and the demographic advan¬ 
tage will be with the backward classes. The 
S.P. already has a suppon base among 
Muslims; the consolidation of the back¬ 
ward class vote would make a new coali¬ 
tion a major force. Mulayam Sin^, on his 
part, has sent feelers to Kalyan Singh: he 
said that Kalyan Singh’s removal was an 
affront to the backward classes. He called 
for an agitation to press for 54 per cent 
reservation fbr the backward classes. 

If Kalyan Singh chooses to raise the 
Ram temple issue* it would reflect an 
\ mempt to exploit, once r^n, his twin 
” strengw: of b^g a backward class leader 
and of being a mascot of the Ayodhya agi¬ 
tation. It was on the basir of th^ 
strengths that he became Chia Minister 



Sam^lwadl Party president 
Mulayam Singh Yadav. 


in 1991. Following the demolition of the 
Babri Masjid and the dismissal of his gov¬ 
ernment, he came to be seen as a leader 
who sacrificed power for a greater cause. 

Owing to considerations of realpoli- 
tik arising from the BJP’s pursuit of coali¬ 
tion politics at the national level since 
1998, the Ram temple issue receded into 
the background. In the changed circum¬ 
stances, Kalyan Singh was perceived more 
and more within the BJP as a leader of the 
backward classes who would not be able 
to retain upper-caste support, the BJP’s 
main base. It was this consideration that 
ultimately led to his removal. 

It is doubtful whether his promise to 
renew the temple agitation will help him 
politically, but the messi^e is clear. He can 
embarrass the central leadership, particu¬ 
larly Vajpayee - who he says put the tem¬ 
ple agenda on the backburner. Sensing a 
chance to return to the limelight, the sants 
and mahants of Ayodhya who are associ¬ 
ated with the Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
(VHP) welcomed Kalyan Singh’s 
announcement. Evidently, Kalyan Singh 
proved his potential to diunage the BJP. 

It is this factor that compelled the cen¬ 
tral leadership to appoint Gupta, rather 
than a leader who had campaigned active¬ 
ly fbr Kalyan Singh’s removal, his succes¬ 
sor. Having decided to remove him, the 
central leadership did not want to dis¬ 
please him too much. 

But an overwhelming section in the 
State unit of the BJP thinb that such cau¬ 
tion has not served the party’s interests. 
While a compromise was the preferred 


choice fbr the central leaders, the percep- 
i tion within the party and outside is that a 
I weak choice has bt^n made in order to 
aven an open revolt by Kalyan Singh. 
Sections of the upper-caste group, partic¬ 
ularly supponers of Kalraj Mishra, blame 
Advani and Govindachatya for this: 
according to them, the two leaders 
accused Mishra of running a media cam¬ 
paign to project himself as the Chief 
Minister and of vitiating the atmosphere 
to an extent where a smooth selection of 
a successor to Kalyan Singh became 
impossible. 

There are suggestions within the BJP 
that Rajnath Singh also played a part in 
this operation: he was by then sure of 
retaining his position as president of the 
State party unit and did not want Mishra 
or Uji Tandon to become Chief 
Minister. The choice of Gupta suits 
Rajnath Singh; it is unlikely that Gupta, 
a septuagenarian who is returning to 
active politics after a long gap, can become 
a power centre in his own right. 

I N the midst of all these, supporters of 
Kalraj Mishra and Laiji Tandon have 
advanced a radical line; that the central 
leadership provoke Kalyan Singh into 
leaving the party. According to them, even 
if Kalyan Singh teams up with Mulayam 
Singh and consolidates the backward class 
vote, such a coalition can be countered by 
an alliance between the BJP and the 
Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP). Mishra and 
Tandon have good equations with BSP 
leader Mayawati. 

Leaders close to Advani have opposed 
this proposal. According to them, such a 
course of action would tri^r a shift in 
the support of Muslims from the BSP to 
the S.P., which would render a BJP-BSP 
combine weak. Just how the tussle will 
unfold is to be seen, but it is clear that the 
confusion within the BJP is far from 
resolved despite Kalyan Singh’s removal. 

Party leaders such as Rajnath Singh 
and Gupta hope that they will be able to 
show better results on the two other prob¬ 
lems identified by those who campaigned 
for Kalyan Singh’s removal. Gupta is 
known for his austerity and integrity, and 
there is no likelihood of any undue inter¬ 
ference in the administration by his rela¬ 
tives and friends. And since Rajnath Singh 
and Gupta have a rood rapport, there 
could be better understanding between 
the party organisation and the adminis¬ 
tration. How for the new Chief Minister, 
who has not held an administrative office 
for long, will depend on bureaucrats will 
be watched with interest. I 
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■ LEGISLATION 


A clutch of new bills 

The NDA Government is set to push through in the winter session of Parliament several pieces of 
legislotion, some of which have raised concern owing to a watered-down approach to financioi 
wrongdoing and an anti-people tock. 


SUDHA MAHALIH6AM 

tn New Delhi 

T he winter session of Parliament, 
scheduled to start on November 29, 
is likely to provide Hrm pointers about the 
Bharatiya Janata Party-led Government’s 
intentions on the policy changes known as 
“second generation reforms”. The increas¬ 
ingly assertive nature of the statements 
issued by official spokespersons suggests 
that the greater security of numbers that 
the Government enjoys in the Lok Sabha 
may encourage it to adopt an ambitious 
legislative agenda in the next few months. 

In order to be able to do this, an ele¬ 
ment of concord will need to be fostered 
with sections of the Opposition, since the 
National Democratic Alliance, the ruling 
coalition, does not command a majority 
in the Rajya Sabha. Although the 
Congress(I) is ideologically committed to 
many of the legislative proposals that the 
BjP may introduce, there could be a tacit 
effort to premise its cooperation on the 
fulfilment of certain other (largely unstat¬ 
ed) conditions. A further possibility - 
though at this moment that is a remote 
one - is a genuine change of heart within 
the Congress(I). Sections within the 
Congress Working Committee are 
known to be arguing the case for the party 
to assume the mande of populist legiti¬ 
macy that it has donned with great elec¬ 
toral success in the past. Too eager an 
advocacy of the economic reforms would 
be, in this perception, costly in political 
terms and corrosive of the party’s identi¬ 
ty as the principal Opposition party. 

At the truncated first session of the 
13th Lok Sabha, Union Finance Minister 
Yashwant Sinha introduced two bills with 
major ramifications: the Insurance 
Re^atory and Development Authority 
Bill and the Prevention of Money 
Laundering Bill (PMLB). Also intro¬ 
duced was a bill to amend the Securides 
Contracts (Reguladon) Act of 1956. The 
Foreigit Exchange Mananment Bill, 

/ whiennw to be replaced with the Foreign 
ExcU|a Reguladon Act, could not m 


tabled owing to stiff resistance from the 
Opposition. This represents an anom¬ 
alous situation, since the bills pertaining 
to foreign exchange management and 
money laundering were to constitute a 
composite piece of legislation. 

The PMLB that was drafted though 
not introduced in 1998 was already a 
watered down version on account of pres¬ 
sure from various quaners. In the variant 
introduced in Parliament now there has 
been a further dilution, arising from the 
incorporation of the dubious recommen¬ 
dations of the parliamentary standing 
committee on finance. According to 
PMLB 1999, a person can be booked for 
money laundering only if it can be proved 
that he or she “knowingly” entered into a 
transaction involving proceeds of any of 
the crimes listed in the schedule to the Bill. 
The earlier Bill did not contain the word 
“knowingly”. The Bill as it stands now 
requires the authorities first to prove a 
crime, ascertain that proceeds have been 
generated from the crime and finally estab¬ 
lish that a person had “knowingly” entered 
into a transaction involving the proceeds. 

In effect, the bill is r^undant inas¬ 
much as it requires that the accused be 
charged under any of the crimes listed in 
the s^edule before the money laundering 
authority can cake cognizance of transac¬ 
tions in any proceeds that 
may have arisen from such 
crimes. All that the bill now 
enables arc additional 
penalties for money laun¬ 
dering after any of the 
other aimes listed in the 
schedule has been proved. 

Two key concepts con¬ 
sidered essential for the 
prosecution of acts of 
money-laundering have 
been omitted in the bill - 
“suspect property” and 
“deemed money launder¬ 
ing”. Hie inclusion of these 
would have permitted the 
authorities to hold any 
unexplained property or 


money, whether to crimes listed in the 
schedule or not, as “suspect property”, 
which would lay the person possessing or 
dealing in such property open to the 
charge of “deem^ money laundering”. 
These concepts were both included in ear¬ 
lier drafts, and pressures from various lob¬ 
bies have compelled the government to 
delete them. 

Even in its earlier incarnation, 
though, the PMLB did not incorporate 
major economic offences in its schedule, 
especially tax evasion that accounts for the 
largest chunk of black money in India. 
The 1999 Version takes it a step further 
and has even left out the lone economic 
offence in the schedule, namely “falsifica¬ 
tion of accounts”. Corporates induldng 
in falsification of accounts can now sleep 
easy. The deletion of this offence from the 
schedule was once again recommended by 
the parliamentary standing committee 
which heard representations from indus¬ 
try. PMLB 1999 proposes a stiffor penal¬ 
ty for vexatious search - imprisonment of 
up to two years or a fine of up to Rs. 
50,000, or ^th. 

PMLB 1999 requires not only flnan- 
cial institutions and intermediaries but 
banking companies to report transactions 
above a certain minimum amount to be 
notified. Although the parliamentary 
standing committee on 
finance had recommended 
that only cash transaaions 
need be mandatorily 
reported, thankfully saner 
sense has prevailed. 

The latest version also 
introduces a new chapter 
that deab with reciprocal 
arrangemoits widi foreign 
countries for exchange of 
information for the preven¬ 
tion of the offonce and assis¬ 
tance in transfer of accused 
persons. Thisisan improve¬ 
ment on the earlier cmift. 

The IRDA BUI 1999 
seeks to establish astatutoty 
authority to regulate, pn>- 
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mote and ensure the orderly growth of the 
insurance industry and to amend the 
Insurance Aa 1938, the Life Insurance 
Corporation Act 1956 and the General 
I Insurance Business (Nationalisation) Act 
^1972. Seaion 2 of the Ittsurance Aa 1938 
MS to be amended to include companie that 
have aggregate holdings of paid-up equity 
capi talofupto26pcrcentbya foreign com¬ 
pany eirher by itself or throu^ its subsidiary 
companies or nominees. With this step, the 
insurance scaor will be opened up to pri¬ 
vate and foreign investment. Ilie entry of 
the private seaor has been made possible 
through the amendment of “exclusive priv¬ 
ilege” granted to the General Insurance 
Corporation in the GIC Act of 1956 and 
to the Life Insurance Corporation of India 
in the LlC Act of 1972. 

Interestingly, the Bill stipulates tliat an 
Indian promoter dilute stake to 26 per cent 
in 10 years. The Bill proposes a minimum 
capital of Rs. 100 crores for life and general 
insurers and Rs. 200 crores for reinsurance 
’ firms. The Reserve Bank of India specifies 
that the funds of the policy-holders be 
retained within the country, but is silent on 
the repatriation of profits and dividend by 
the companies with foreign equity. 

The Bill stipulates that life and gen¬ 
eral insurers must maintain solvency mar¬ 
gins in the form of minimum assets in 
excess of liabilities. The solvency margin 
for insurers is fixed at Rs. 50 crores, while 
for reinsurers it is Rs. 100 crores. 

The SCRA Bill envisages two new sec¬ 
tions permitting derivatives trading and 
regulating plantations. An amendment to 
Section 29A to enable delegation of pow¬ 
ers to the RBI is includ^. The 1969 
Government of India notification that 
bans ready forward trading in government 
securities is to be repealed. This will 
empower the RBI to regulate ready for¬ 
ward transactions in specific securities. 


PARTY AFFAIRS 


Cautious moves 

The Congress(l) is set to take a series of steps on the basis of 
lessons learnt recently. 


VEHKITESH RAMAKRISHNAN 

7 ■'HE Congress(I)’s politics appears to 
have acquired a three-dimensional 
character following the first session of the 
13th Lok Sabha. This was evident in the 
party’s public pronouncements and also 
in inner-party manoeuvres. 

Although the party is yet to assess fully 
the rea.sons for its debacle in the Lok Sabha 
elections, broadly, three factors have 
emerged, which point to the future course 
the leadership would take. The first is a 
move initiated by party president Sonia 
Gandhi to restruaure the organisation on 
the basis of an assessment of the strengths 
and weaknesses that became evident in the 
election results. Secondly, there is a near- 
unanimous conviction that only the slo¬ 
gan of single-party rule would prove 
beneficial to the party. Several senior lead¬ 
ers feel that there is no need to alter the 
stand on coalition governments, despite 
the reverses suffered in pursuit of this 
agenda. The third is a readiness to play the 
role of a constructive Opposition in 
Parliament and outside. 

While a revamp of the party organi¬ 
sation is expected to take place after a com¬ 
mittee headed by Congress(I) Working 
Committee member A.K. Antony com¬ 
pletes the assessments of the election 
results, the latter two foctors have become 
evident in political manoeuvres. Sonia 


an attempt to strengthen the party’s bar¬ 
gaining position in Tamil Nadu vis-a-mthe 
Dravidian parties by winning over the 
Tamil Maanila Congress (TMC), which 
was formed by G.K. Moopanar and P. 
Chidambaram after they broke away in 
1996. According to the C]WC member, 
alliances that were struck in North Indian 
States such as Biharand Uttar Pradesh, have 
generally weakened the State units. The 
leadership, he said, had decided that the 
Congress(l) should function independent¬ 
ly in these States, whatever the conse¬ 
quences. 

r ''HE Congress(l)’s decision to play the 
“role of a constructive Opposition" 
and the government’s not-too-rigid stand 
towards the main Opposirion party 
became apparent during the Lok Sabha ses¬ 
sion. The performance of Sonia Gandhi 
and Home Minister L.K. Advani on the 
floor of the House during the debate on the 
motion of thanks to the President’s address 
is a case in p>oint. Both the leaders adopt¬ 
ed a give-and-take policy. 

In her maiden speech in Parliament 
on (October 29, Sonia Gandhi went ham¬ 
mer and tongs against the National 
Democratic Alliance (NDA) government 
for Rajiv Gandhi being named in the 
Bofors case charge-sheet filed by the 
Central Bureau of Investigation (CBI). 
Mixing politics and emotion in good mea- 


This, according to the Government, will 
help deepen and widen the debt market. 

The tabling of the three bills in the last 
session was accompanied by a walkout by 
the parties of the Left and others. The Left 
parties, the Samajwadi Party and the 
Rashtriya Janata Dal have described the 
IRDA Bill as “anti-national”. For the 
Government, though, etl^uring the coop¬ 
eration of the Congress(I) would be suffi¬ 
cient to secure the passage of the bills. 

What that would in turn entail is a 
matter for speculation. The most likely 
I possibility is that the Congtess(I) would 
take the pragmatic decision to sustain the 
economic reforms that it still takes neat 
pride in having launched, de^ite all the 
political costs it has since borne. ■ 


Gandhi is likely to constitute a few com¬ 
mittees to look into aspects of organisa¬ 
tional restructuring, as was done after the 
1998 parliamentary elections. A new team 
of All India Congress(l) Committee gen¬ 
eral secretaries, mosdy young leaders, is 
likely to be appointed in order to infuse 
dynamism into the party. 

The decision to break with the 
Rashtriya Janata Dal and contest the com¬ 
ing Assembly elections in Bihar on its own 
indicates that the party is serious about the 
slt^an of sii^e-party rule. According to a 
eWe member, the dominating perception 
has been that the party should confine its 
alliances to regions where alliances have 
woiked traditionally - Kerala and Tamil 
Nadu, for instance. In this context, there is 


sure, she alleged that the “government’s 
action is politically motivated” and that 
the Congress(I) “shall not tolerate the 
framing of an innocent man who is not in 
a position to defend himselP. 

Advani, who responded to her speech 
in the absence of Prime Minister Atal Behari 
Vajpayee, came out with a gesture that took 
everybody by surprise: he stated that he can 
“understand her sentiments and feelings on 
the issue” and promised that “the govern¬ 
ment is considering all aspects relating to 
the inclusion of Rajiv Gandhi’s name in the 
Bofors chatge-sheet... and the government 
will do whatever is appropriate.” 

Although Advani did not quite state 
that the Congress(I)’s demand to delete 
Rajiv Gandhi’s name would be accepted. 
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there was an unmistakable hint of reconcil¬ 
iation. After Advani’s speech, Sonia Gandhi 
added to the bonhomie by wishing 
Vajpayee speedy recovery from the illness 
that had kept him away from the House. 

These developments were in direct 
contrast to the postures adopted by the 
NDA and the (]ongrc.ss(I) soon after the 
charge-sheet was filed. The two sides had 
differed on every aspect of the issue, 
including the procedure to be followed in- 
Parliament when the issue was taken up 
foi discussion. The Congress(I) saw 
“political vendetta” in the inclusion of 
Rajiv Ciandhi’s name, while the con¬ 
stituents of the NDA, led by the Bharatiya 
Janata Party, affirmed that the CBI had 
merely done its job. The CWC even 
alleged that the charge-sheet was filed 
with the “sole purpose of denigrating 
Rajiv Gandhi, and that this would not be 
tolerated by Congress(I) workers.” 

The Treasury benches were ready to 
initiate a full-fledged debate, but the 
Congress(l) opposed the idea, stating that 
Parliament had already spent 69 hours over 
the last 12 years discassing the Bofors issue. 
Evidently, the party was “averse to one 
more session of Rajiv-bashing". According 
to Madhavrao .Scindia, the party’s Deputy 
larader in the Lok Sabha, the filing of the 
charge-sheet had not been preceded by the 
presentation of any evidence against Rajiv 
Gandhi. He said that the BJP was trying to 
score cheap political points. 

For a full week the NDA and the 
Ckingressfl) continued in this acrimo¬ 
nious mode, until the exchanges between 
Sonia Gandhi and Advani changed the sit¬ 
uation dramatically. It is learnt that the 
Prime Minister’s Office (PMO) has 
sought the Law Ministry’s views on the 
Congrcss(i)’s demand. 

These developments created an 
impre,ssion that the Congress(l) and the 
BJP were working out a deal on the Bofors 
payoffs case. So intense is this impression 
thar Sonia Gandhi, on her first tour of 
Amethi and Rae Bareli constituencies 
after the elections, was at pains to explain 
to the traditional supporters of the Nehru- 
Gandhi family that there was no such deal. 
“I am not going to bargain on this (Bofors) 
issue at all,” she asserted. 

There is also a line of thought that the 
Congress(I) has struck a deal with the gov¬ 
ernment essentially on account of its fail¬ 
ure to unite the rest of the Opposition on 
the issue. Its attempts to win over the Left 
parties and the 26-member-strong 
Samajwadi Party (S.P.) failed. However, 
the Left parties did focus on one aspect 
highlighted by the Congress(I). This relat- 
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Congrets(l) president Sonia Gandhi. 


ed to the non-inclusion of the names of the 
three Hinduja brothers in the charge-sheet 
(they find mention only as co-conspira¬ 
tors), although investigations had su^est- 
ed that they were also recipients of payoffs. 

Apart from its failure to gain the sup¬ 
port of other Opposition parties, the 
Congrcssfl) suffered embarrassment on 
account of the individual performances of 
leaders such as Mani Shankar Aiyar and 
party spokesperson Kapil Sibal. The for¬ 
mer moved a notice under Rule 193 of the 
proceedings for a di.scussion on the issue, 
only to withdraw it subsequently, appar¬ 
ently under pressure. According to party 
insiders, Mani.shankar Aiyar and fellow 
Gongressfl) members jagmeet Singh Brar 
and Pawan Kumar Bansal, wanted an all- 
out attack to be launched against the gov¬ 
ernment, even by stalling parliamentary 
proceedings. But senior leaders, such as 
Pranab Kumar Mukherjee and 
Madhavrao Scindia, prevented them from 
going ahead with the plan. 

I^pil Sibal caused severe embarrass¬ 
ment when his argument that the names 
of dead persons should not find mention 
in criminal charge-sheets was dismissed by 
Information and Broadcasting Minister 
Arun Jaitley, who cited the charge-sheets 
in the Rajiv Gandhi and Indira Gandhi 
assassination cases. Kapil Sibal’s faux pas 
took the steam out of the Congress(I)’s 
aggressive posture. As a result, the party 
virtually pleaded with the government to 
delete ^jiv Gandhi’s name following the 
precedent set by the Janata Party govern¬ 
ment in 1977 in dropping Defence 
Minister George Fernandes’ name from 
the Baroda dynamite case. 


Referring to these failures in 
: Parliament, Congress(I) leaders who had 
: opposed Sonia Gandhi’s choice as the 
Leader of the Opposition maintained that 
their objections had proved correct. One' 
of them told Frontline in an almost tri-^*- 
umphant tone that he had predicted that 
Sonia Gandhi would be unable to counter 
effectively contentious issues that 
involved her family, such as the Bofors 
case and a bill to har citizens of foreign 
origin from holding high office. 

This cynical attitude towards Sonia 
Gandhi’s leadership capabilities may well 
have snowballed intb a major inner-party 
problem had it not been for her October 
29 performance. But, the most important 
question centres on the government’s 
intent in adopting a reconciliatory pos¬ 
ture, especidly after pushing the 
Congress(I) to the ropes politically. On 
the face of it, the NDA would have gained 
by accentuating the Congress(I)’s dis¬ 
comfiture and highlighting this in public. \ 

Informed sources say that a fector that 
compielled the government to change tack 
might be*the need to complete the “second 
round of economic reforms” without any 
hitch. Thi.s process is said to have started 
with the Insurance Regulatory Authority 
Bill. This is one of the priority items on the 
Prime Minister’s policy agenda. A two- 
thirds majority is required for the passage 
ofsuch bills. The government has to depend 
on Congrcss(I) support for their pass^e in 
the Rajya Sabha too, as it is the dominant 
party in the Upper House. Ironically, the 
Congress(I) is the only party in the 
Opposition that is ideologically committed 
to the “reforms”. 

Apparently, the Congress(I) has taken 
advantage of this situation in order to min¬ 
imise the damage caused by the Bofors issue. 

In feet, leaders such as Pranab Mukherjee 
had stated that the Congress(I) would not 
cooperate in the passage of important items 
of legislation if the government persisted 
with its arm-twisting tactics. Echoing this 
view, party spokesperson Ajit Jogi told 
Frontline that the Congressfl) would be 
forced to review its stand on several issues 
if the gpvemment sought to malign the 
memory of Rajiv Gandhi. 

Apparendy, these su^estions did play 
a part in the government taking a condlia- 
toty approach. But, as Ajit Jogi points out, 
the Congressd) perceives this merely as the 
first step and wants the government to take 
it to its logical conclusion. If the game pro- < 
cceds along the lines set out by the 
Congressfl), the polity may witness more 
synchronfeed performances by the govern¬ 
ment and the main Opposition party. I 

raoKTiTOF hHrBiiaw m mia* 



THE STATES 


. An act of desperation 

In Q village in Uttar Pradesh, a widow ends her life on her husband's funeral pyre, raising disturbing 
questions about the status of women, particularly widows, in society. 


V. VENKATESAN 

in Satpurva 

VENKITESH RAMAKRISHNAN 

in Lucknow 

T he road to Satpurva hamlet, 10 km 
from Charkan in Mahoba district m 
southern Uttar Pradesh, is unmotorable 
However, tyre tracks ol vehicl. s that 
braved the dusty road point the way to the 
village ot some 20 Dalit families, which 
seems virtually untouched by develop¬ 
ment. Sarpurva became the focus of atten¬ 
tion last fortnight following an incident 
in which a 55-year-old woman reported¬ 
ly immolated herself on the funeral pyre 
of her husband 

The incident, as narrated by villagers, 
occurred on November 11, the day Mam 
Ram Shah, 60, a Dalit resident of 



Satpurva, died of tuberculosis After the 
cremation, his son Sishpal, 22, and a few 
other relatives went to a nearby pond for 


a ritual bath At that time, Charan Shah, 
the widow, IS believed to have left home 
and headed for the cremation ground, 
where she jumped into the pyre and was 
burnt to death There are conflicting 
reports about whether Charan Shah’s 
actions went entirely unnoticed, but it is 
almost certain that hardly any attempt was 
made to rescue her from the pyre. 

Chaian Shah s wilful taking of her 
own life, and specifically her decision to 
end her life on her husband’s burning pyre 
- which evoked images of the outlawed 
medieval custom of sari - whipped up a 
storm However, there was little or no evi¬ 
dence that the customary rituals associat¬ 
ed with sati had been observed in this case. 
And although there appears to have been 
an ex-post faito attempt by some persons 
in Satpurva and neighbouring villages to 



Tlw poHm keep a vigH at tiMfeito where Cheian Sheh ended her IMb on her hiieband’e hineral pyre, in Satpurva village in Mahoba 
dietilet. the police have taken action to ptevairt any attempt to gkrtHy Charan Shah’e death or worship at the cremation sKe. 
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glorify Charan Shah’s tragic death and to 
weave mythic tales of miracle cures of 
those who “worshipped" ai the “sati 
sthal”, the police appear to have conclud¬ 
ed after inquiries that ('haran Shah did 
not, in fact, commit sati. I'hese findings 
have been corroborated by the report of a 
fact-finding team of leaders and activists 
of the All India Democratic Women’s 
Association (AIDWA). The National 
Commission for Women also deputed a 
fect-finding team to Satpurva. 

Immediately after Charan Shah’s sui¬ 
cide, the police interrogated Sishpal and 
Charan Shah’s brother Malkhan Singh in 
order to ascertain whether the widow’s 
immediate family members knew of her 
intention to end her life, in the manner in 
which she did so. Mahoba 


Superintendent of Police L Ravi Kumar, 
however, said the two were blameless. 
Sishpal .said that he would have informed 
the police had he known that his mother 
was contemplating suicide. 

The police, who received news of 
Charan Shah’s death only 12 hours after 
It happened, did not register a first infor¬ 
mation report{FIR) on the incident, argu¬ 
ing that there was no evidence of sati or 
of abetment to suicide. In fact, the police 
claimed, at least two women, both in their 
fifties, had seen Charan Shah heading for 
the cremation ground and had attempted 
to give chase. Attempts by police officials 
to reconstruct the events of November 11 
have been hampered by the conflicting 
versions given by villagers. While some 
people claimed that there was no reason 


to suspect that Charan Shah contemplat¬ 
ed suicide, a few others said that she had 
indeed expressed a desire to die along with 
her husband. “In such circumstances, 
whom can we find guilty?” a police offi¬ 
cial asked. 

Ravi Kumar said that there were sev¬ 
eral reasons why the claim that Charan 
Shah had committed sati did not ring true. 
One, unlike the sati incident at Deorala 
in Rajasthan on September 4, 1987 
involving Roop Kanwar, an 18-year-old 
widow, Charan Shah did not proclaim her 
intention to commit sati, as is dictated by 
medieval social custom. Second, she did 
not observe the rites associated with sati 
and did not wear a bridal dress. (Her rel¬ 
atives claim that she asked for a new dress, 
but that they did not give it.) Third, no 


The law, and the facts 


V.VENKATESAN 


U NDER the Commission of Sati 
(Prevention) Act, 1987, “sati” is 
defined as the act of burning or burying 
alive any widow along with the body of 
her deceased husband or any other rela¬ 
tive. This definition applies, irrespective 
of whether the widow voluntarily sub¬ 
mits herself to such burning or burying 
or is coerced or persuaded into doing so. 

Under the Act, glorification of “sati” 
is defined as the observance of any cere¬ 
mony or the taking out of a procession 
in connection with the commission of 
sati; the supporting, justifying or propa¬ 
gating of the practice of sati; and the 
arranging of any function to eulogise a 
person who has committed sati, or the 
creation of a trust, or the collection of 
funds, or the construction of temple or 
other structure, or the carrying on of any 
form of worship or the performance of 
any ceremony there, with a view to per¬ 
petuating the honour of, or to preserve 
the memory of, a person who has com¬ 
mitted sati. 

OLLOWING media reports of 
Charan Shah’s death on her husband’s 
funeral pyre on November 11, the All 
India Democratic Women’s Association 
(AIDWA) deputed an all-woman team to 
Satpurva to ascertain the facts of the case. 
The teu 1 comprised Subhashini Ali, for¬ 
mer Ij|«Sabha member from Kanpur and 
working president of AIDWA in U.P.; 


and Urmila Awasthi and Sheila Narayan, 
leaders of the Kanpur district unit of 
AIDWA. The three leaders visited 
Satpurva hamlet on November 15 and 
met the members of Charan Shah’s fam¬ 
ily, their neighbours, and other villagers. 
The AIDWA team concluded that 
Charan Shah’s death was not a case of “sati 
murder”; the widow committed suicide 
because she did not wish to live without 
her husband. And there was no abetment 
to suicide on the part of anyone, the team 
noted. Charan Shah’s decision to end her 
life had not been conveyed to anyone 
beforehand, and she did not dress in 
bridal clothes; nor were there any rituals 
or ceremonies associated with sati, the 
AIDWA team said. 

Subhashini Ali told Frontline that in 
the perception of the AIDWA team, 
Charan Shah’s death was a case of suicide. 
However, even if it was treated as a case 
of sati going by the definition ofsati under 
the Act, against whom would the police 
take action, she wondered. On the basis 
of the team’s interaction with a cross sec¬ 
tion of people in the hamlet, she affirmed 
that there was no abetment of any kind. 
Subhashini Ali said, “If you prosecute the 
villagers for her death, they will not be 
able to survive. They are innocent.” 

Sishpal told the AIDWA team that 
the police wanted him to state that his 
mother was mentally ill, but that he 
refused. He further said that a few vil¬ 
lagers had said that ifa “sati" temple came 
up at the site, the village would benefit: 
offerings would pour in, shops could be 


.set up and a road would be built. 

The AIDWA team reported that sev¬ 
eral women of the village had claimed 
that they had heard that Charan Shah 
flew to the pyre and that physically dis¬ 
abled people who worshipped at the site 
had been cured miraculously. But the 
women could not substantiate these 
claims. Their innocent belief in super¬ 
natural powers was being used by peo¬ 
ple who wish to gain commercial 
advantage by creating a “sati myth” and 
pressing for a temple, the team said. 
Media reports that thousands of people 
had visited the village were exaggerated, 
the report said. 

The team met an influential 
landowner of the area, a retired Colonel 
whose fomily had donated land to Dalit 
fomilies during the Bhoodan movement 
in the 1950s. A member of the Rajput 
community, he told the AIDWA team 
that his mother had committed sati but 
that they had not built a temple in her 
honour. Such sentiments “propagated by 
educated influential individuals... 
encourage ritualised glorification of sati,” 
the AIDWA repon noted. 

There are at least three sati temples in 
the r^on, at Thathaura, Mudhari and 
Jaari, ^ of them outside Mahoba distria. 
The AIDWA report demanded that the 
administration remain vigilant to thwart 
any attempt to build a temple to glorify 
Charan Shah’s death, and stated that a 
widespread social reform movement, 
based on coneftte developmental activi¬ 
ty, was needed in the area. The entire 
Mahoba district, which is part of the 
Bundelkhand area (comprising the soudi- 
em districts of Uttar PradeSt and the 
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musical instruments were played and no 
bhajans to “sati ma” were sung when 
Charan Shah took her life. 

(In Roop Kanwar’s case, the residents 
of Deorala actively participated in the sati 
rituals; dressed in bridal finery, Roop 
Kanwar, who belonged to a middle-class 
Rajput family, sat on her husband’s pyre, 
which was then lit by her brother-in-law, 
Pushpendra Singh, a minor. Of the 38 
persons who were brought to trial in the 
case on the charges of murder and glori¬ 
fication of sati, 32 were acquitted in 1996. 
I'he Rajasthan Police went in appeal 
before the High Court, but that case is yet 
to come up for hearing. Two of the 
accused are ab.sconding, and the four oth¬ 
ers, whose case was to appear before the 
juvenile court, are out on bail.) 


northern districts of Madhya Pradesh), 
is a drought-affected, backward region 
where brutal exploitation by feudal 
landowners is common and criminal 
gangs operate freely. The AIDWA 
report said that it was a commentary on 
successive governments in the State that 
Satpurva did not have even the basic 
necessities for human existence. 

A FEW other women’s groups and 
activists are rather more inclined to 
take a strictly legalistic view of the cir¬ 
cumstances of Charan Shah’s death and 
the response of the villagers of Satpurva. 
Kavita, an activist in Jaipur, argued that 
Charan Shah could have been pulled 
out from the pyre and given medical 
help. “Even if it was too late, she could 
have been declared dead at a hospital. 
Why did the villagers not do that? The 
vili^ers’ mindset and the fact that some 
of them made offerings at the site 
amount to a violation of the 
Commission of Sati (Prevention) Act,” 
said Kavita. 

Senior lawyer Indira Jaisingh won¬ 
dered how the police had, without fil¬ 
ing a First Information Report, 
concluded that there was no abetment. 
In her view, whether Charan Shah’s 
death was a case of suicide or sati was 
purely an academic question: she had 
already died. The relevant point is 
whether there was abetment by anyone. 
If the police had any evidence, then the 
Act could be invok^ she said. After all, 
she noted, the police were already 
implementing the provisions of the Aa 
with regard to the prevention of Noti¬ 
fication of sad. ■ 




Charan Shah’s sons. Several social factors, principally the failure to address Issues 
related to the status of women, underlie the trade Incident. 


L ocated amid picturesque hills, 
Satpurva in Charkari tehsil was popu¬ 
lated mainly by agricultural labourers 
until about 15 years ago, when some 
Dalits were given land to till, under the 
Cooperative Society Act. Today there are 
about 20 Dalit families, of whom some 
are land-owners, some are farm labourers, 
and others arc manual labourers. Fhe vil¬ 
lage has no electricity and no proper roads. 

There is no recorded evidence rhat sati 
is practised or has social sanction among 
Dalits in the Bundelkhand region. 
However, some residents of Satpurva 
claimed, without adducing any evidentc, 
that there had indeed been a few incidents 
ofsati in the region, but that they had gone 
unreported. Among the villagers, cur¬ 
rently prevailing attitudes towards sati arc 
regressive, to say the least. Many of them 
seemed to consider a woman committing 
sati worthy of deification. They appeared 
to be unaware that the practice of sati had 
been outlawed, and that even glorification 
of sati would invite punishment. The few 
who did know about the illegality of the 
practice seemed to place a premium on 
the supremacy of faith and custom over 
man-made laws. 

On the afternoon of November 14, 
when this correspondent visited the cre¬ 
mation site, an advocate practising at the 
Mahoba district coun had come there 
with his daughter to have a “darshan” of 
“sati”. He had walked a considerable dis¬ 
tance to the site, and seemed to consider 
that the journey was worth the trouble. 
Asked if he did not consider his action 
unlawful, he admitted that it was and 
added that he would not advise other wid¬ 


ows to emulate (’haran Shah. Even so, he 
added, “sati” had enormous powers, and 
there was nothing wrong in worshipping 
Charan Shah. “Sati enters only a few wid¬ 
ows, and only a sati could help a widow 
embrace death in this fashion,” the advo¬ 
cate said. He claimed that about 30,000 
people had come to the site the day after 
Charan Shah ended her life, and that in 
later days many more would have come 
had the police nor used force. 

"'HE police have acted to prevent any 
attempt at glorification of Charan 
Shah’s death and worship at the crema¬ 
tion site - a barren stretch of land, with 
only the ashen remnants of the pyre to 
mark the spot. A police outpost has been 
set up in Satpurva, and movement of vehi¬ 
cles to the village is restricted. The police 
warned that any politician who visited the 
area with the intention of glorifying the 
death would invite penal action. 

On the afternoon of November 14, a 
few policemen were present at the site, evi¬ 
dently to prevent villagers from erecting 
any structures at the site or offering wor¬ 
ship. Even so, there was a clutch of curi¬ 
ous persons from nearby villages, who had 
come to have a “darshan” of the “sati 
sthal”, even if only from a distance. They 
were promptly shooed away by the police. 

Ravi Kumar said that media coverage 
of the aftermath of Charan Shah’s death 
had been less than professional, and in 
some cases downright dishonest. In par¬ 
ticular, he alleged that a team from a tele¬ 
vision channel had filmed themselves 
offering donations at the site and had 
reported that throngs of people were mak- 
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Community crimes 

The recent killing of two teenagers highlight the fact that women, 
Dalits and members of backward castes have to pay a heavy cost 
when conservative social codes are violated in Haryana villages. 


ing donations to “sati”. Contrary to 
media reports, there are no shops selling 
coconuts and agarbatis. A month-long 
mela, called Charkari Mela or Coverdan 
Mela, had begun near Sarpurva from 
November 9, and many people from 
nearby villages come to attend it. A few 
of them visited the cremation site out of 
curiosity. 

I N I.ucknow, the government led by 
the Bharatiya Janata Party responded 
to the incident with a .sense of trepida¬ 
tion, fully aware that it could blow up 
and become a cause of major embarrass¬ 
ment. Chief Minister Ram Prakash 
Gupta told Frontline that Charan Shah’s 
death was a tragic case of suicide. The 
Government, he said, could do little by 
itself to change the perception among a 
section of people that she had commit¬ 
ted sati. Only by raising social awareness 
could such beliefs be changed, and that 
was not something the government 
could do merely through administrative 
measures, he said. 

A section of officials in the State 
Home Ministry initially appeared to dis¬ 
count the report that C'haran Shah’s death 
was a case of suicide, not sati, and that 
none of the rituals associated with sati had 
been observed. They suggested that an 
independent inquiry into the incident be 
instituted by the State Home 
Department, but this idea appears to have 
been shelved. 

T he semantic tug-of-war over 
whether Charan Shah’s death was a 
case of suicide or sati ignores other social 
factors that underlie the tragedy. Clharan 
Shah’s decision to end her life was moti¬ 
vated by several factors: she had lost the 
eldest of her three sons some years ago; 
her second son, who was employed as a 
casual labourer in Delhi, had been away 
from the family for years; she had been 
nursing her ailing husband for years. To 
a poverty-stricken 55-year-old Dalit 
woman in an underdeveloped region, life 
as a widow in a patriarchal, gender-insen¬ 
sitive social structure had little to offer, 
and even death perhaps seemed a deliv¬ 
erance. Only by addressing everyday 
issues related to the status of women, 
such as disparities in access to health care, 
education, employment, share of f^il- 
ial property and so on, can a woman’s 
sense of self-worth in society be 
enhar.ced to a level where she no longer 
fccll impelled to resort to acts of self- 
destnictlpn in the way Charan Shah did. 


T.K. RAJAIAKSHMI 

in Rohtak 

I N an incident reminiscent of medieval 
times, two teenagers were done to death 
on the night of October 12 in Ismaila vil¬ 
lage, 2.3 km from Rohtak in Haryana. The 
victims, a boy from the Ia)har (ironsmith) 
t.iste and a girl from the dominant Jat 
community, had apparently transgressed 
the rules set by conservative .society in the 
matter of mutual interaction. The police 
found their unclothed bodies two days 
later in a canal near the village. Five per¬ 
sons suspected of involvement in the 
killing, including two uncles of the girl, 
were taken into custody. 

Members of the boy’s family told 
Frontline that they had been threatened 
by the girl’s relatives and two others, 
.illegcdly hired killers, before the incident. 
They said that the girl’s relatives claimed 
that the boy had had an illicit relationship 
with the girl and demanded that he be 
handed over to them. The family also 
denied the claim about an illicit relation¬ 
ship. Later in the night, the family, which 
is among the few backward caste families 
in the village, was attacked by a group of 
persons led by the girl’s relatives. They 
assaulted at gunpoint members of the 
family, including the boy’s mother, and 
dragged the boy out into the darkness. 
The cries of the family were ignored by 
the rest of the village, dominated by upper 
castes. The girl was taken away despite her 
mother’s protests. 

The Lohar Eunily maintained that 
nothing wrong had happened between the 
youngsters. The two ramilics stayed close 
to each other and the victims’ mothers 
went to the fields together. Members of 
the boy's family said that the killing was 
intended to remind them of their place in 
society. The Jat girl had interacted with a 
lower-caste boy, and she too was seen as 
deserving the same fiitc. 

The panchayat had not been con¬ 
vened to discuss the issue. It is alleged that 


the murder had the tacit approval of the 
police. The sarpanch, who is a law grad¬ 
uate, visited the girl’s family after the inci¬ 
dent but ignored the Lohar family. A 
member of the sarpanch’s family told 
Frontline that “improper behaviour” had 
led to the action. 

The boy’s father is an armyman. His 
distraught uncle, who works in the Indo- 
Tibetan Border Police, said: “It is unimag¬ 
inable that the village can gang up against 
our family while we fight for the country.” 
The family was prevented from filing a 
first information report, but the boy’s 
father managed to lodge a complaint. 
Some residents of the village allegedly 
warned the family against trying to take 
on the upper castes. 

A few elderly Jats, who are at the same 
economic level as the Lohars, expressed 
their sympathy. They said; “The killing 
was wrong; there was nothing going on 
between the two victims.” However, they 
added that it would have been “legitimate 
if there had been an illicit relationship 
between the two”. One elder narrated a 
previous incident in their village in which 
a Jat girl and a Brahmin boy were killed 
as It was “established" that they had illic¬ 
it relations. 

According to Vidyabehan, a teacher 
and an activist of the All India 
Democratic Women’s Association 
(AIDWA), the community’s reaction to 
the incident was unsympathetic. Except 
for the Lohar family, most people 
thought that “this was bound to happen”. 
Rather than becoming an issue of serious 
concern, the incident had generated sala¬ 
cious gossip. According to Vidyabehan, 
in most such cases the fiunilies arrived at 
a truce or the cases were withdrawn under 
pressure. 

A t Sampla “Jiaiice station, a case of 
abduaion and murder was filed 
against five persons. But the attitude of 
the police personnel was no dilfisient from 
that of the residents of the village. They 
said that this was bound to happen as the 





two had an illicit relationship. “Everyone a legal ban on panchayats that passed such ed that this violated the rules of village 

in the village knew it,” said a police ofFi- lethal judgments. exogamy and declared the marriages 

cial. In Luhari Ragho village in Hissar dis- invdid. It took on the “responsibility” of 

Vidyabehan said that similar inci- trict, the panchayat exiled a youth for getting the girls other, appropriate 

dents had taken place some years ago in seven years on similar grounds. He was alliances. In Thigana village, in Jind dis- 

ut least two other villages, Nindana and warned that ifhe returned before the term trict, the panchayat exiled three persons 

Kiloi, in the district. In both cases the local expired, he would be handed a more accused in a rape case and their families 

residents supported the crime. She said .severe punishment. In Narnaund village, for 10 years. All these incidents show that 

that it was socially reprehensible for alsoin Hissar district, a young couple was the upper-caste dominated panchayats 

pubescent boys and girls to interact with caught while eloping and the boy was have a stranglehold hold on village soci- 

each other. Even harmless chatter could handed over to the police. Meanwhile, ety. 

be misconstrued as a relationship and lead the panchayat pronounced a death sen- Prof. Suraj Bhan, who retired as 
to dire consequences, she added. tence on the girl. When the news of her Professor of History from Kurukshetra 

Another cardinal norm that is not killing appeared. Left organisations put University in Haryana, said that the State 

allowed to be broken related to village pressure on the police to arrest the cul- was still in the grip of “medievalism”, 

exogamy or the practice of marrying out- prits and in the process saved the boy’s Despite the modernisation of agriculture 

side the village. Everyone lives by this rule, life. and general technological advances, 

and all other relationships, if they do take In Throo village in Sonepat district, .social attitudes had not changed. The 
place, are clandestine. If exposed, there is a couple went through a civil marriage attitude towards women had remained 

no escape from the wrath of the commu- ceremony outside their village. The pan- “medieval”, he said. Reforms, if any, he 

nity. However, punishment for breaking chayat did not recognise the marriage and added, had been revivalist in nature, 

the norm is used also to settle inter-caste it ostracised the families of the two. Two Compared to other States, there were no 

or intra-caste scores. In the upper castes’ Punia (a jat sub-caste) boys of Paintawas sharp cleavages between Jats and non¬ 
view, this serves to keep the lower castes village, in Bhiwani district, married two Jats and therefore the upper castes oper- 

in their “place”. Sangwan (also a Jat sub-caste) girls of ated as a clique. Community killings 

It is a matter of concern that there has Sonepat district. The Sangwan khap (a were an example of the clique mentality, 

been an increase in the frequency of such khap is a conglomeration of castes in a he said. 

incidents. Barring .some progressive sec- cluster of villages where the dominant Panchayats are dominated by land- 
tions, political parties and women’s sub-caste or gothra assumes the khap lords and their henchmen. Some of them 

organisations such as AIDWA, other name and makes all the decisions) decid- are strong advocates of casteism. Even 

quarters have been silent j 
on this. The political lead- 
ership in the State, which i 
more or less comes from J 
the dominant communi¬ 
ties, is obviously loath to 
take up issue with mem¬ 
bers of their own caste 
groups. 

Social and political 
analysts say that it is the 
breach of caste exogamy, 
the transient notions of 
family, caste and commu¬ 
nity honour and the low 
status of women that 
:umulatively cause such 
murderous behaviour. A 
itoung Dalit couple was 
tilled in public view in 
Shimla village in Kaithal 
district in March. The 
x)uple had violated the 
rill^e exogamy norm.*- 
Fhe panchayat exiled the 
ray and when he dared to 
eturn, challenging the 
lecision, the couple was 
ynched. Probably the 
mly national party to 
eaa to the incident, the 

Communist Parw of In ^Mnalto vlllags, Httyana, tfM motlwr (tMcond from rtfit) of the teenager who 
ndia (Marxist), called (or waa kMed along with a Jat gjrl. 
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Digging up the past 

Painful memories from Punjab's decade of terror continue to haunt 
families and institutions in the State. 

PRAVEEN SWAM! 


though sections of the peasantry have 
access to education, the teaching practices 
in educational institutions has been unsci¬ 
entific and status quoxn. Although 
untouchability and a strong brahmanical 
culture are absent in Haryana’s social 
structure, the canker of casteism is present 
in the polity, the bureaucracy and the law- 
enforcement agencies. 

Depending on the social and eco¬ 
nomic status of the families involved, pan- 
chayats follow different standards to deal 
with inter-caste or intra-caste alliances. If 
a couple belongs to the same caste, an 
attempt is made to settle the conflict qui¬ 
etly. In the case of a relationship between 
an upper-caste girl and a lower-caste boy, 
the death penalty is usually awarded, but 
in the reverse case, the influence of the 
boy’s family would count. 

Secretary of the CPI(M) State unit, 
Inderjit Singh, said that rules about vil¬ 
lage exogamy were not even uniform 
across the State. He said that in Sirsa dis¬ 
trict and even in the village from which 
Chief Minister Om Prakash Chautala 
hailed, village endogamy or even khap 
endogamy was not taboo. He said that 
the mix of consumerism and feudalism 
had left the value system skewed, with 
women and members of backward castes 
and Dalits facing the worst conse¬ 
quences. He found it disturbing that the 
murderous acts had social sanction and 
said that they were linked to the popular 
perception that the stigma of inter-castc 
and intra-caste relationships affected 
future alliances. He said that the major¬ 
ity of panchayat-sanctioned murders or 
community lynchings were not report¬ 
ed. 

R.S. Hooda, a leading criminal 
lawyer in Rohtak, said that the other sec¬ 
tions of society were united against 
Dalits. Of the murders in Ismaila village 
he said that the Lohars were a landless 
arti.san community and although mem¬ 
bers of this caste were engaged in agri¬ 
cultural operations, they were 
considered “menial”. He said that the 
forward castes did not tolerate cohabita¬ 
tion with other castes. More so, it was 
the khap brotherhood that was consid¬ 
ered inviolable. He said that even when 
there were signs of the brotherhood 
weakening, political parties encouraged 
such feelings as they provided them with 
a captive vote-bank. 

The Ismaila incident is probably not 
rhe last one in the list of inhuman com- 
Vninity killings. There can be no real 
wi^ss as long as medievalism raises its 
Head from time to time. ■ 


in Chandigarh 

S EVEN years ago, 22-year-old Harjit 
Singh was killed. Through all these 
years, inquiry after inquiry, investigation 
after investigation, have sought to lift the 
multiple veils that shrouded his death. 
Now, a Central Bureau of Investigation 
(CBI) probe appears to have brought 
Harjit Singh’s story closer to resolution 
than ever in the past. But the CBI’s find¬ 
ings give no solace to either the Punjab 
Police or human rights organisations. If 
anything, they necessitate a painful exam¬ 
ination of events in Punjab through its 
decade of terror. 

From the outset, every fact about the 
death of Harjit Singh was sharply con¬ 
tested. His family insisted that he was 
picked up on April 29, 1992, while the 
Punjab Police maintained that he was in 
fact arrested almost a fortnight later, on 
May 11, from a bus stand at Thatian vil¬ 
lage near Baba Bakala. After interroga¬ 
tion, police officials say, he was taken the 
next day to an arms dump he had identi¬ 
fied. There, police and Central Reserve 
Police Force (CRPF) personnel were 
ambushed by terrorists. Harjit Singh and 
two others were killed in the firing. Police 
officials claim that Harjit Singh, long sus¬ 
pected of terrorist activities, was armed 
when arrested. 

Kashmir Singh, Harjit Singh’s father, 
had a very different story to tell. His son, 
he believed, was alive, but in illegal police 
detention. Kashmir Singh moved a habeas 
corpus petition before the Punjab and 
Haryana High Coun, claiming that his 
son was being held in Amritsar’s Maal 
Mandi Joint Interrogation Centre (JIQ- 
On October 15, 1992, Justice H.IC 
Sandhu held that there was enough evi¬ 
dence to investigate Kashmir Site’s 
claims, and appointed a Warrant Officer 
to search the Amritsar JIC for Harjit 
Singh. Two days later. Warrant Officer 
R.L. Bhada, Kuhmir Singh, his relative 
Anoop Singh and frierid Shingara Singh 
reached the gates of the JIC. 


What happened at the Amritsar JIC 
lies at the heart of subsequent events. A 
junior police official, by accident or 
design, refused to allow the Warrant 
Officer access to the JIC. A protracted 
argument followed, until a Senior 
Superintendent of Police (SSP) finally 
read the court order Bhatia carried and 
allowed the group in. Meanwhile, 
Kashmir Singh and Anoop Singh claim to 
have seen Harjit Singh gesturing to them 
from one of the JIC’s barred windows. 
But by the time they were allowed into 
the JIC cell from where they thought they 
had seen Harjit Singh, the room was 
empty. 

Outraged by the delay in granting 
Warrant Officer Bhatia access to the JIC, 
the High Court ordered a Sessions Judge 
to investigate the affair. Chandigarh 
Sessions Judge Amar Dutt took over the 
inquiry in 1993, but proceedings dragged 
on until the summer of 1995, and ended 
with the case being referred to the CBI. 

Meanwhile, Harjit Singh’s supposed 
disappearance became the centrepiece of 
Amnesty International’s campaign on 
Punjab. In 1993, the organisation used 
Harjit Singh’s case to illustrate “the lives 
behind the lies” the Indian government 
had put out on Punjab. In 1995, it argued 
that Harjit Singh’s disappearance was just 
one of “scores of disappearances follow¬ 
ing arrest by the police in Punjab”. 

Judge Dutt’s inquiry report, when it 
finally became available, established few 
facts. Constrained by a lack of official 
cooperation, it concluded that neither the 
government nor the Punjab Police had 
“cared to bring on record evidence” to 
support their contention that Harjit 
Singh was dead. Nor, it said, had they 
“made any attempt to clear the doubt that 
has been raised by the statements of these 
witnesses that Harjit Singh may possibly 
be present in the premises of the 
Interrogation'Centre.” No post-mortem 
report on Harjit Singh was produced; nor, 
were witnesses who identified his body 
brought before the Sessions Court. 

Through the three years of Judge 
Dutt’s inquiry, a succession of Harjit 
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Singh sittings were reported. Police offi¬ 
cials reacted to most of the reports with 
disdain. One, where witnesses claimed to 
have seen Harjii Singh at the back of a 
, moving police jeep at 200 metres, pro- 
* voked outright derision. Officials point¬ 
ed out that the Maal Mandi sighting was 
also dubious, given the distance of the 
window from the JIC gate and the dark¬ 
ness of the cell. Nonetheless, the cam¬ 
paign for Harjit Singh remained firm in 
its assertions. As late as February 1996, an 
Amnesty document claimed “it appears 
that Harjit Singh, who is married with 
two children, may still be alive”. 

Investigators of the CBl, who exam¬ 
ined the case on judge Dutt’s orders, have 
discovered a third narrative. It lies outside 
the stories of the Punjab Police and 
Kashmir Singh, and in the politics of 
Thatian village at the height of Khalistan 
terrorism. The CBI has now asked the 
Punjab Government to sanction the pros¬ 
ecution of six police officials, Constables 
Daljeet Singh, Dharam Singh and 
Harbhajan Singh and Assistant Sub- 
Inspectors Ram Lubhaya, Surinder Singh 
and Amrik Singh, along with one villager, 
Mottu, for Harjit Singh’s murder. But the 
CBl investigation’s core is not its recom¬ 
mendation for prosecution, but its reve¬ 
lations on the background to the killing. 

Harjit Singh’s sister, the CBI investi¬ 
gation found, had a long-standing affair 
with Baljit Singh, a resident of the same 
village. Word about the affair had pre¬ 
sumably reached Harjit Singh. On at least 
two occasions, Harjit Singh had bitter 
exchanges with Baljit Sin^ that led to 
I street brawls. After one such brawl, Baljit 
Singh was killed by unidentified terror¬ 
ists. He joined the thousands of civilians, 
mainly Sikh, killed by terrorists in the 
course of village feuds and local political 
disputes through the 10-year battle for 
Khalistan. 

Baljit Singh’s brother Daljit Singh 
‘Mottu’ believed that Harjit Singh was 
responsible for the murder. He perhaps 
had some reason to do so. The young 
Harjit Singh had secured a job in the 
Punjab State Electricity Board (PSEB) 
during the yean of violence. The PSEB, 
for much of the period, *had been made 
apdve by the Bhindranwale Tiger Force 
of Khalistan (BTFK) and put to work to 
buy legitimacy for the terrorist organisa¬ 
tion. Slips signed by BTFK boss G.S. 
i Manoch^al led to hundreds of jobs being 
I handed out at gunpoint. As an occasions 
police informer, Dujit Singh probably had 
a good idea of Haijit .Sn^ ’s {^ogical 
leanings and his lock M'fK contacts. 



Death is not an infrequent outcome 
of village romance in Punjab. In normal 
circumstances, a case would have been 
filed and Harjit Singh tried for murder. 
But Punjab in 1992 was not normal. The 
courts, which are now energetic in the 
pursuit of human rights violations, had 
for all practical purposes ceased to exist. 
Where terrorism-related offences were 
concerned, the chance of securing a fair 
trial, let alone a conviction, were mini¬ 
mal. Police officials working overtime 
fighting terrorism, in any case, had no 
time to deal with village murders. But 
Daljit Singh wanted revenge for his 
brother’s death, and the local police owed 
him a favour or two. 

The CBI has found that Harjit Singh 
was shot dead on May 12, 1992, just as 
the Punjab Police had long claimed he 
was. However, there was no encounter. 
The PSEB employee was taken to a 
deserted field and shot dead in cold blood. 
Sources in the CBI told Frontline that one 
police official had confessed during inter¬ 
rogation that he was ordered to fudge 
records on the encountcr-that-wasn’t. 
Whether the station official will repeat his 
account when his six colleagues are tried 
remains to be seen, but on the basis of the 
evidence made available by the CBI, it 
appears probable that the Punjab govern¬ 
ment will grant the legally mandatory per¬ 
mission to prosecute. 

In important senses, the real subject 
of the prosecutions will not be Harjit 
Singh’s murder, but the truth about 
Punjab. Most right-thinking people will 
be appalled, in some ways ri^tly, that six 
police officials took it upon themselves to 
execute summarily a murder suspect. And 
many will, again rightly, conclude that 
this kind of instant justice was not rare in 
Punjab between 1982 and 1992. These 
twin facts, irreconcilable with core liber¬ 
al belief, have underpinned the judicial 
and civil rights inquisition directed at the 
Punjab Police after the restoration of 
peace in 1993. The prosecution of Harjit 
Singh’s killers will join the ranks of hun¬ 
dreds of cases faced by Punjab Police per¬ 
sonnel. 

B ut this case, like many others, raises 
disquieting questions. If the CBI ver¬ 
sion is true, the six indicted officers were 
in some senses just doing their job. In a 
context where the entire apparatus ofstate 
had disappeared, leaving only the police 
fighting desperately to secure the peace, 
Assistant Sub-Inspectors Lubhaya and 
Surinder Singh were trying to deliver jus¬ 
tice to the victim of a crime as best as they 
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could. Both they and Daljit Singh 
assumed there was no other way to pun¬ 
ish Baljit Singh’s killers. 

Figures who faced the Khalistan 
assault have always understood the prob¬ 
lems liberal faith encounters when the 
order it rests on breaks down. Communist 
Party of India (Marxist) workers 
Balwindcr Singh Sandhu, his wife Jagdish 
Kaur Sandhu, his brother Ranjit Singh 
Sandhu. and Ranjit Singh’s wife Balraj 
Kaur Sandhu held off armed atucks on 
their home, using automatic rifles and a 
light machine gun illegally supplied to 
them by the then SSP, Ajit Singh Sandhu. 
The four Bikhiwind comrades were 
awarded the Shaurya Chakra, India’s 
highest civilian gallantry honour, becom¬ 
ing the sole family to have multiple recip¬ 
ients of the award. 

When SSP Ajit Singh Sandhu com¬ 
mitted suicide last year, as a result of a 
series of human rights cases he believed 
degraded his honour, the comrades were 
among the few who spoke out in his 
defence. “People can say what they like," 
Balwinder Singh told Frontline last 
September, “but those times will never be 
understood by anyone who did not live 
in rural Punjab then.” “Perhaps the police 
killed a few innocent people, but as far as 
I’m concerned, that’s a sad but acceptable 
price. It was a war, and i t had to be fought. 
There was no government, no courts, no 
judges then. There were no choices.” 

The CBI’s findings speak of the pain 
of an old man; a pain which led him to 
imagine seeing his dead son time and time ^ 

again. If correct, they also speak of the ' 
cynicism of people who did not see Harjit 
Singh, because they could not have seen 
him, but authored the fiction that he was 
alive, for ideological ends. Anoop Singh, 
for example, claimed that the police 
attempted to kidnap him on November 
6, 1992 in an effort to silence his claims 
to have seen Harjit Singh alive. Harjit 
Singh was not alive then, and the attack, 
if it took place, must have been provoked 
by anger against Anoop Singh’s evident 
lies. These and other lies, official and pri¬ 
vate, drove the Harjit Singh affair from 
its outset to its end. 

In a court of law, the six indicted 
police officials, if they are indeed guilty, 
may have to tell another lie. They will 
almost certainly plead innocent and insist 
that Harjit Singh was indeed killed in an 
encounter. They may do so because he in 
fact did. They may also do so, sadly, 
because the ]epi system offers no room 
for the truth about Punjab’s 10-year car¬ 
nage to be told. ■ 
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■ THE STATES 


Catching up with corruption 

After a prolonged legal battle, a Special Court in Kerala awards five years' rigorous imprisonment 
to a former Minister in a corruption case. 


R. KRISHNAKUMAR 

m Thiruvananthapuram 

T Hh long arm of the law appears to 
have finally caught up with R. 
Balakrishna Pillai, Kerala’s former 
Electricity Minister. On November 10, 
delivering its verdict in a corruption case 
related to the Idamalayar hydcl project, a 
Special Court sentenced him to five years’ 
rigorous imprisonment and a fine of 
Rs. 10,000. Balakrishna Pillai and two 
others, K. Ramabhadran Nair, former 
Chairman of the Kerala State Electricity 
Board (KSEB), and P.K. Sajeev, former 
Member of the KSEB’s consultative com¬ 
mittee, who received similar sentences, 
got a reprieve the following day as the 
High Court, admitting an appeal, sus¬ 
pended the sentence for six months and 
granted them bail. All the three avoided 
spending a day in prison on medical 
grounds. 

Given the time it took for the case to 
reach the trial stage - during which 
Balakrishna Pillai had been in 
and out of ministerial office, 
and was similarly on bail in 
another corruption case - it is 
a moot point where its signif¬ 
icance lies, in that a case 
involving such a high-profile 
politician took so long to 
reach the present phase or in 
that it reached this phase at all. 

In the 10 yean since a 
judicial inquiry found 
Balakrishna Pillai and some 
others guilty of abuse of power 
in the award of contracts for 
the project, investigations by 
a special police team and sub¬ 
sequent legal proceedings had 
taken the much-too-fiuniliar 
road: the prosecution trying 
to saboti^e the case; prosecu¬ 
tors, and judns resigning or 
beff% replaced; appe^s to the 
hldier courts, induding the 
Stwreme Court, at every turn; 
anMontroversial government 


decision at one stage to drop the case in 
its entirety with the sanction of the High 
Court, on the basis of the argument that 
it was politically motivated. It was the sin¬ 
gle-minded pursuit of Communist Party 
of India (Marxist) leader and former 
leader of the Opposition in the State 
Assembly (now convener of the ruling 
Left Democratic Front) V.S. 
Achuthanandan, who went on appeal in 
the Supreme Court, that resulted in the 
resurrection of the case in the High Court. 
The final verdict is yet to be delivered as 
Balakrishna Pillai and others have gone 
on appeal, but the Special Court order has 
brought the case into focus. 

Several high-profile politicians (coin¬ 
cidentally, belonging to the Congress(I) 
and its allies) of the State are on trial for 
corruption and other serious offences. 
The twists and turns in the investigation 
and the unending trials that eventually 
push such cases out of public memory 
have almost gained acceptance as a fact of 
life. Idamalayar could, however, become 
an exception. In a way it justifies 


Balakrishna Pillai’s observation that his 
political opponents were vindictive in 
pursuing the case. He is the leader of one 
faction of the Kerala (ingress. 

T he multi-purpose Idamalayar pro¬ 
ject, located about 80 km from Kochi 
on the Idamalayar river, a tributary of the 
Periyar, was conceived in 1966 to gener¬ 
ate 75 MW of electricity, to irrigate paddy 
crops in Ernakulam and Idukki districts 
and to prevent salt water intrusion into 
the Periyar. The Mumbai-based 
Hindustan Construction Company was 
the original contractor for the project, the 
cost of which was then estimated at 
Rs.23,40 crores. Later, in a controversial 
decision, the KSEB awarded the contract 
for the tunnel and surge shaft of the dam 
to K.P. Paulose, a co-accused. The pro¬ 
ject was completed in 1986, and by 
March 1989 Rs.90 crores had been spent 
on it. 

Idamalayar began to arouse contro¬ 
versy in July 1985 when, during a trial 
run, cracks and leaks were detected in the 
tunnel and the surge shaft. 
Suspicions were raised about 
the quality of construction 
and fears were expressed about 
possible corruption in the exe¬ 
cution of the project. 
Balakrishna Pillai, who was a 
Minister in the United 
Democratic Front (UDF) 
Government between 1982 
and 1986 when the contracts 
were awarded, was out of 
office when the leaks were 
detected. 

Balakrishna Pillai’s party 
was a constituent of the ruling 
UDF when the Assembly’s 
Public Undenakings 

Comminee visit^ 

Idamalayar and recommend¬ 
ed *a judicial inquiry. 
Following similar demand 
fix>m Opposition parties, 
Chief Minister K. 
Karunakaran appointed in 
1986 acommission of inquiry 



R. BaMtrithna PilM, tomMf MbiMw, bmVM out of ttw 
oourt oftor ho taintod MIowtaig tho doilvoilr of tiM vonflet 



headed by Justice K. Sukumaran. 

The commission submitted its 
report to the E.K. Nayanar-led 
LDF government in June 1988. 

The report named Balakrishna 
*1 Pillai and several others, including 
another former KSEB Chairman 
G. Ganesha Pillai and former 
Secretary, Irrigation and Power, G. 
Gopaial^ishna Pillai, liable for acts 
of abuse of power. 

The Government accepted the 
recommendations of the commis¬ 
sion and constituted a special police 
team for further investigations. 

Based on the police report, the LDF 
Government constituted a Special 
Court in 1991 to tty the case. What 
followed was a long process of 
hedging the due process. Judges of 
the Special Court were replaced 
three times and the public prose¬ 
cutors eight times. After the 1991 
Assembly elections, when the UDF 
’ returned to power with 
Karunakaran as Chief Minister, 
Balakrishna Pillai was once again 
made Minister (this time incharge 
of Transport). He appealed to the 
Supreme Court against the validi¬ 
ty of the Justice Sukumaran 
Report. The apex court rejected the 
plea. 

In August 1992, by which time 
Gopalakrishna Pillai became Additional 
Chief Secretary, the Karunakaran 
Government decided to drop the prose¬ 
cution charges against him, claiming that 
the case was politically motivated and 
hence demoralising to the officials who 
were implicated. When this argument 
was rejected by the Special Court, the 
State Government went in appeal to the 
High Court. Justice Chettur Sankaran 
Nair allowed the prosecution to drop the 
charges against Gopalakrishna Pillai, 
observing that the Government could 
decide on dropping charges against the 
other accused as well. Following this, the 
UDF Government decided to withdraw 
the entire case. 

It was at this stage that 
Achuthanandan petitioned the apex 
court. The Supreme Cotirt criticised the 
High Court decision and ordered the 
Special Court to continue its proceedings. 

Although resurrected, the trial once 
again hit snags vidien Balakrishna Pillai 
1 moved the High Court on the plea that 
the Governor’s sanction was necessary to 
prosecute a Minister. His wpeal was 
rejected. Balakrishiu Pillai rested when 
the Special Court (bund him add 11 oth¬ 



P.K. Sitleev, former Member of the Consultative 
Committee of the KSEB, being helped out of the 
court premises following the verdict. 


ers/)«ffriry&f/eguilty of charges. When the 
final proceedings began in the Special 
Court in Februat}' 1996, the accused once 
again approached the High Coun unsuc¬ 
cessfully. The request this time was that 
the case be dropped because of the delay 
in the proceedings. 

Special Judge R. Natarajan, in his ver¬ 
dict given on November 10, said that 
there was enough evidence to prove that 
Balakrishna Pillai, Sajeev and 
Ramabhadran Nair had entered into a 
criminal conspiracy with 
Paulose, who bad been 
awarded the contract for 
the construction of the 
surge shaft and the tunnel. 

The two contracts were 
awarded on the basis of 
such a conspiracy, because 
of which the KSEB accept¬ 
ed the special conditions 
set by the contractor, 
althou^ they were detri¬ 
mental to its interests, the 
judgment said. 

The court observed: “A 
Minister who had the 
mandate of the people to 
rule the Sute had indulged 
in a criminal conspiracy 



K. Ranobhadran Nair, 
formar KSEB Chalmum. 


with the contractors to make illegal 
profit and that too at the expense 
of the KSEB.” 

In another damning observa¬ 
tion against Balakrishna Pillai, the 
court said: “As an elected represen¬ 
tative of the people, everyone had 
expected that he would prevent any 
act of malfeasance committed by an 
officer of the Board. But this per¬ 
son had colluded with the officers 
and influenced some of them for 
personal gain, causing loss to the 
Board and to the people of the 
.State." Pointing out that the 
offence committed was of a very 
serious nature, the court said that 
such offences committed by per¬ 
sons in authority had to be dealt 
with seriously 

Seven other accused, including 
Gop,dakrishna Pillai and Ganesha 
Pillai, were acquitted. Paulose and 
another accused died during the pen¬ 
dency of the case. 

Achuthanandan described the 
Special Court verdict as “fairly sat¬ 
isfactory, despite the long delay and 
given the evidence that was avail¬ 
able.” Balakrishna Pillai described 
It as the consequence of political 
vindictiveness. He.s.iid: “It will not 
leduce people’s support for me... If the 
CPl(M) IS trying to confine me in jail, I 
will fight them from lail.” 

Balakrishna Pillai said that he had 
merely taken the initiative to accelerate 
the pace ofa pending project. He said that 
the KSEB made a profit of over Rs.500 
crores through the project in the last 15 
years. If the charges of corruption and 
poor construction were true, could the 
project have run so well, he asked. 

The Idamalayar case is the second cor¬ 
ruption case involving 
Balakrishna Pillai. In 1996, 
the Inquiry Commissioner 
and Special Judge, Thiru- 
vananthapuram, found 
him guilty of corruption in 
the “Graphite case”. The 
case pertains to the sale of 
electricity to Graphite 
India Ltd, a private compa¬ 
ny in Karnataka, without 
the knowledge of the State 
Government or the KSEB 
between 1982 and 1987. 
Balakrishna Pillai was sen¬ 
tenced to rigorous impris¬ 
onment for one year and a 
fine. He is now on bail in 
that case. ■ 
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I ELECTION ANALYSIS 


Emerging patterns 


The four-part analysis of the 1999 Lok Sabha election results, 
undertaken by the Centre for the Study of Developing 
Societies (CSDS), New Delhi, in association with a network 
of scholars from around the country, and co-sponsored by 
Frontline, draws to a close with this instalment that consists 
of an examination of the verdict in the States of Bihar, West 
Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Gujarat and Orissa. 
The earlier instalments included a three-pan examination of 
the all-India patterns of the verdict and a closer examination 
of the verdict in the States of Uttar Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, Karnataka and Tamil Nadu. 

The Sute-wise interpreution combines analysis of the offi¬ 
cial election results with the findings from a nation-wide post¬ 
poll survey. National Eleaion Study (NES) 1999. In 
attempting to unravel what lies behind the results in these States, 
the analysis focusses on regional variations and the voting 
behaviour among different social groups. The findings arc put 
in context with reference to the 1998 Lok Sabha elections. 


The NES is based on a nationally representative, ran¬ 
domly selected sample, and is pan of a larger series of sur¬ 
veys examining the Indian electorate that stretches back to 
1967. (For a more detailed methodological note on how the 
survey was conducted, see pan two of the analysis in 
Frontline, November 19.) 

While the sample is representative for tne country as a 
whole, it is not necessarily representative for each of the States 
analysed here. The sample size for each State is mentioned 
in each article. Wherever the sample size of a particular group 
is statistically small, the particular row has been marked with 
an asterisk, and the findings treated with caution. Similarly, 
wherever the survey has over-represented or under-repre¬ 
sented the vote-share for the leading parties, the fact has been 
mentioned. However, these discrepancies do not seriously 
affect the broad conclusions since the errors tend to be even¬ 
ly distributed across respondents from different social back¬ 
grounds. 


Sharp polarisation in Bihar 


CSDS Team 


I N a straight contest in Bihar, the 
Bharatiya Janata Party and its ally, the 
Janata Dal (U), won 41 of the 54 Lok 
Sabha seats and polled 43.8 per cent of 
the votes, while the Rashtriya Janata Dal- 
Congress(I) combine won 11 seats and 
polled 37.1 per cent of the votes. If the 
number of seats won is the only indicator 
of success, then it can be assumed that the 
BJP-JD(U) combine registered a massive 
victory in a one-sided contest. But the 
margins of victory present a picture of a 
somewhat keen contest. The difference in 
the vote-shares of the two alliances is close 
to 7 percentage points: the results in 22 
constituencies were decided by margins 
less than a 5 per cent of the votes polled. 
In 1998, the victory margin was narrow 
only in 17 constituencies. In fact, of the 
last three elections to the Lok Sabha, the 
recent round was the most keenly con¬ 
tested in Bihar. 

Compared to its performance in 
1998, the RJD-Congress(l) alliance suf¬ 
fered a majoE loss. However, in terms of 
votes >RJD> with 28.3 per cent of the 
populat tote, remains the single largest 
party in the Sate. In fitet, it managed to 
increase its vote share by a little under two 

h 


percentage points. 

The success of the 
alliance cannot be cred¬ 
ited primarily to the rise 
of the BJP in the State. 
Although the BJP 
increased its seats tally 
by three, it lost one per¬ 
centage point in terms of 
vote share. This, of 
course, might be owing 
to the fact that it con¬ 
tested fewer scats. To a 
greater extent, the suc¬ 
cess of the alliance can be 
attributed to the merger 
of the Samata Party and 
the Janata Dal with the 
Janata Dal (U) and the 
formidable alliance 
worked out by the BJP, 
the JD(U) and the Bihar 
People’s Party (BPP). 
This led to a consolida¬ 
tion of anti-Laloo 
Prasad Yadav votes 
across the Sate. 
Althot^ the JD(U)’s 
vote-share fell by nearly 
four percentage points 
(considerine the coni- 
bined vote tor the Samaa 


Caste and voting: 
a sharp polarisation 
in Bihar 

CmI* 


BJP>fl}(U) 

Rajput 

8 

92 

Other upper 
caste 

13 

86 

KurtnI-Koert 

19 

79 

Yadav 

79 

20 

UmefOBC 

37 

55 

Dam 

49 

43 

Musdm 

79 

19 


Sample size In Bihar IS 716. 


Education and voting: 

An edge tor BJP 
among all sections 


12 : 22 ::^ 
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BJP more popular among 
rich than poor 
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Party and the undivid¬ 
ed Janata Dal in 
1998), the con¬ 
stituents of the alliance 
managed to increase 
their joint tally by 
seven scats. 

The regional pat¬ 
terns show that 
although there were 
no major gains or loss¬ 
es for the two alliances 
in South and Central 
Bihar, there was a 
reversal of fortunes in 
North Bihar, which 
accounts for the laigest 
number of seats - 26. 

In 1998 the RJD- 
Congress(I) combine 
won 16 of the 22 seats 
it won in Bihar. This 
time the alliance was 
pactically decimated. 
Despite an increase of 
3.8 percentage points 
in its vote-share, its 
seat tally dropped 
sharply to tour. The 
Communist Party of 
India (Mandst) won 
the Bhagalpor seat. 
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with suppon from the RJD 
and the Congress(I). Ail the 
gains that the BJP-JD(U) 
made in the State came from 
this region. 

*< The merger of the Samara 
Party and the Janata Dal 
resulted in a shift in the vot¬ 
ing pattern of different com¬ 
munities in Bihar. The new 
alliance, however, failed to 
transfer en masse, the support 
base of the Janata Dal to the 
BJP-JD(U) combine. The 
decrease in the number of 
votes polled by the BJP-JD(U) 

The merger of 
the Samata Party 
and the Janata 
Dal resulted In 
a shift In the 
voting pattern 
of different 
communities 
In Bihar... Caste 
Is still the 
most Important 
political cleavage 
factor in Bihar. 


compared to the performance 
of the BJP-Samata Party- 
Janata Dal in 1998 bears tes¬ 
timony to this. 

The community-wise 
table makes it clear that 
Rajputs, other upper castes 
and Kurmis and Keoris 
strongly supported the BJP- 
JD(U) combine. By contrast, 
Yadavs and Muslims were 
clearly favoured the RJD- 
Congress(I) alliance. 

The BJP-JD(U) combine 
retained its strong support 
base among Rajputs, which 
was evident in the 1998 elec- 


No. Name 

Winner 

1. Bagaha(SC) 

JD(U) 

2. Bettiah 

BJP 

3. Motihari 

BJP 

4. Gopalganj 

JD(U) 

5. Siwan 

RJD 

6. Maharagan] 

JD(U) 

7. Chapra 

BJP 

8. HajipurJSC) 

JD(U) 

9. Vaishali 

RJD 

10. Muzaffarpur 

JD(U) 

11. Sitamarhi 

JD(U) 

12. Sheohar 

RJD 

13. Madhubani 

BJP 

14. Jhanjharpur 

JD(U) 

15. Darbhanga 

BJP 

16. Rosera(SC) 

JD(U) 

17. Samastipur 

JD(U) 

18. Barb 

JD(U) 

19. Balia 

JD(U) 

20. Saharsa 

JD(U) 

21. Madhepura 

{JD(U) 

22. Araria(SC) 

RJD 

23. Kishanganj 

BJP 

24. Pumea 

Not held 

25. Katihar 

BJP 

26. Rajmahal(ST) Not held 

27. Dumka(ST) 

BJP 


No. Neme 

Winner 

28. Gooda 

BJP 

29. Banka 

JD(U) 

30. Bhagalpur 

Not held 

31. Khagarla 

Not Held 

32. Monghyr 

JD(U) 

33. Begusarai 

Cong{l) 

34. Nalanda 

JD{U) 

35. Patna 

BJP 

36. Arrah 

RJD 

37. Buxar 

BJP 

: 38. Sasaram(SC) BJP 

1 39. Bikramgan] 

RJD 

; 40. Aurangabad 

Cong(l) 

1 41. Jehanabad 

JD(U) 

j 42. Nawada(SC) 

BJP 

1 43. Gaya(SC) 

BJP 

! 44. Chatra 

RJD 

■ 45. Kodarma 

Cong(l) 

1 46. Giridih 

BJP 

47. Dhanbad 

BJP 

! 48. Hazaribagh 

BJP 

1 49. Ranchi 

BJP 

i 50. Jamshedpur 

BJP 

■ 51. Singhbhum(ST)BJP 

! 52. Khunti(ST) 

BJP 


I 53. Lohardaga(ST)BJP 
! 54. Palamau(SC) BJP 


tions, and managed to trans¬ 
fer to itself the votes of the 
other upper castes that sup¬ 
ported the Janata Dal. The 
inclusion of the Janata Dal in 
the alliance also consolidated 
votes of Other Backward 
Classes such as Kurmis and 
Koeris. These groups had sup¬ 
ported the BJP-Samata Party 
in 1998 and so it is not sur¬ 
prising that the merger helped 
consolidate their support 
bases. 

The lower sections of 
society had generally stayed 
away from the BJP, and it was 
uncertain whether Muslims, 
the Scheduled Castes and 
those Yadavs who had voted 
for the Janata Dal in 1998 
would shift their allegiance to 
the BJP-lcd alliance. The 
CSDS survey answers some 
of these questions. In 1998, 
25 per cent of Muslims had 
voted for the Janata Dal, 
whereas the BJP-Samata 
Party combine gained virtu¬ 
ally no Muslim support. The 
transfer of Muslim votes has 
taken place; from the fact that 
the BJP-JD(U) has secured 
19 per cent of the Muslim 
vote, it is clear that the Janata 
Dal was able to take most of 
its Muslim vote with it. 
Similarly, the JD(U) was able 
to transfer its Dalit vote base 
to the alliance. Ram Vilas 
Paswan managed to carry 
along with him a large per¬ 
centage of the Dalit vote to 
the new alliance. 

However, it was a differ¬ 
ent story with Yadavs. In 
1998, the Janata Dal headed 
by Sharad Yadav won 25 per 
cent of the Yadav vote. It was 
widely expected that the 
merger and the formation of 
the alliance would lead to a 
shift of Yadav support to the 
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BJP-jD(U) combine However ir was the 
RjD alliance that benefited from a greater 
consolidation of Yadav votes the support 
of the uimmunity for the RJD ltd 
alliance rose from 66 per cent in 1998 to 
79 per cent 

I he class profile in Bihar for the two 
main formations is not as sinking .is it was 
in the early 1990s Although the BjP- 
JD(U) combine is the most popular 
among tht upper class it draws consider¬ 
able support from the lower classes as well 
In fact It IS no longer true that the RJD 
Congress(I) cn;oys gteater support 
among lower class voters Laloo Prasad 
Yadav s early success came from the fact 
that he was able to consolidate the lower 
castes/ lower classes votes The survey 


found that in this round of elections, the 
RJD chiefs monopoly over the votes of 
the poorest sections of society was bro¬ 
ken 

The voting pattern of the educated 
sections reveals a similar trend In each 
education-wise stratum, the BJP-JD(U) 
enjoyed gteater support than the RJD- 
Congress(I) The BJP-JD(U) received 
proportionately more support among 
educated voters than uneducated voters 

The survey findings thus show a 
sharper contrast in the voting patterns of 
different castes than of different classes 
and educational strata Caste is still the 
must important political cleavage factor 
in Bihar 

With the Assembly elections due in 


March next, the Lok Sabha results may 
provide a useful indicator of the shape of 
things to come The data released by the 
Election Commission have made it pos¬ 
sible to speculate on what the overall tally j 
of seats in the Assembly would be Had 
the Assembly and Lok Sabha elections 
been held simultaneously, and the elec¬ 
torate voted in the same manner for each, 
then the BJP-JD(U) combine would 
have won a convincing majority, 177 of 
the 279 seats for which data are avail¬ 
able, and the RJD-Congress(l) would 
have won 81 It remains to be seen 
whether Laloo Prasad Yadav, one of the 
most adroit political entrepreneurs 
Indian politics has seen, can stem the tide 
for the RJD M 


West Bengal: Limited losses for the Left 


CSDS Team 

N the Lok Sabha elections of 1998 the 
I eft Front in West Bengal received a 
jolt when the newly formed Irin.imul 
Congress displaced the C ongress(I) as its 
mam rival and picked up seven seats 
Many observers read it as the beginning 
of the end of the Left Front s uninter¬ 
rupted dominanee of West Bengal poli¬ 
tics since 1977 I he electoral battle this 
year was widely perceived as a major trial 
of strength for both the parties which 
would provide enough hints about the 
outcome of the State Assembly elections, 
which are due in 2001 

A quick glance at the results suggests 
that the Left Front has not lost, as much 


as It would have lost had the 1998 trends 
continued To be sure, it lost four seats 
this time It IS for the first time since 1984 
that the Left Front has conceded as many 
as n seats to its opponents Far from 
being able to snatch from the BJP the only 
seat It won in 1998, the Left Front con¬ 
ceded another seat Yet, what looked like 
a surge of the Trinamul-BJP combine 
seems to have slowed down In terms of 
vote share, the Left Front’s losses were 
negligible this time, though at 47 per cent 
It stood much lower than the Left Front’s 
vote share in the 1989 and 1991 elections 
The I rinamul-BJP combine increased its 
vote share only by a little over two per¬ 
centage points 

Perhaps the key aspect of the verdict 


IS the ability of the Congrcss(I) to survive, 
despite having been reduced to the third 
place in the 1998 elections In India’s 
first-past-the post electoral system, such 
results normally cause a political party to 
take a nosedive in subsequent elections 
But the Congress(I) lost only two per¬ 
centage points in Its vote share In fact, it 
was even able to consolidate its votes and 
win two seats in addition to Malda, which 
It retained Clearly, although the overall 
vote share of the Left Front in the latest 
round was far below its peak, the 
Trinamul-BJP combine could not con¬ 
solidate any anti-Left votes in its favour 
The Congress(I) did retain not only 
Its share of about a quarter of the votes in 
north Bengal, but a substantial share of 
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The sample size for West Bengal is 795 


Class-wise voting pattern in 
West Bengal 
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Community and vote 
m West Bengal 
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the votes in Greater CaJeutta, much to the 
chagrin of the Trinamul-BJP alliance 
Although Mamata Banerjce and her allies 
maintained their dominance of the urban 
cluster in Greater Calcutta, they lost a scat 
here to the Left Front The best news for 
the Irinamul Congress-BJP alliance is 
that it has begun to make inroads into the 
rural hinterland of south Bengal, hither¬ 
to an impregnable fortress of the Left 
Front The alliance added three percent¬ 
age points of votes and three seats to its 
t^ly in this region 

The flow of votes as revealed by the 
CSDS survey shows that the Trinamul- 
BJP combine retained the votes that it had 
polled last year. It also ^ned 24 per cent 
of the Congress(I) votes 
of last tune. TTie Left 
Front retained its own 
votes to a slighdy smaller 
extent compared to the 
BJP but made up for the 
( loss by snatching some 
Congres$(I} votes. On 
balance, the Congres$(I) 
lost more to the 
Trinamul Qingress than 


Left retains an edge among 
women voters 
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Left support is highest among the 
middle aged 
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1 Left Front loses more urban 1 
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The Left Front retained 
Ke own votes to a 
slightly smaller extent 
compared to the BJP 
but made up for the 
loss by snatching 
some Congress(l) votes... 
The Congres^l) lost 
more to the 
Trinamul Congress 
than to the Left Front. 


to the Left Front Had the exodus to the 
Trinamul Congress been on a larger sule, 
the Left Front could have been in real 
trouble, and the contest would have taken 
on a clearer bipolar character 

The electoral support base of the Left 
Front has a pro-lower-class profile, but 
not quite as sharply as in Kerala Although 
It does best among the lowest section of 


society. It does vety well among the high¬ 
est too The Congress(I) in West Bengal 
docs better among the well-off than the 
poor, which is contrary to its usual pro¬ 
file elsewhere in the country The 
Trinamul Congress-BJP docs best among 
the middle categories, thanks to the 
respective profiles of the two parties can¬ 
celling each other out to a large extent. 
The 1 rinamul Congress has a slight 
lower-class profile (it polled 35 per cent 
among this section) whereas the BJP per¬ 
forms best among the better-off sections 
of the population (it received 26 per cent 
of the votes from the middle’) 

Although caste-based polarisation is 
not as sharp in West Bengal as it is else¬ 
where in the countiy, taste still makes a 
difference Compared to 1998, the 
Congress(I) lost support among the upper 
castes and Muslims and vet suffered vir¬ 
tually no loss of support among the Other 
Backward Classes (OBCs) and the 
Scheduled Castes (SC s) The Left Front 
lost out noticeably only among the 
Vaishyas, whose support foi it fell by 10 
percentage points In both these cases the 
beneficiary was the 1 rinamul C'ongress- 
BJP alliance The 1 rinamul Congress ) 
was successful in mobilising support 
across caste and community lines 
Compared to 1998, its vote share among 
Kayasthas (an upper caste), Namasudras 
(a Schedule Caste), and Muslims rose by 
12 9 and 15 percentage points respec¬ 
tively 

I he l.eft Front is most popular 
among middle aged voters, the formative 
moment in whose political consciousness 
was when the left Front made its tri¬ 
umphant entry into State power 20 years 
ago 

Although the Left Front is still the 
party of choice for rural voters, of whom 
50 per cent voted for it. it has been dis¬ 
placed by the Trinamul Congress-BJP 
combine as the most popular party in the 
urban areas In 1998. the Ixft Front 
enjoyed a 15-perccntage-point lead in vote 
share over the Trinamul Congress-BJP in 
the case of urban voters In 1999 it suf¬ 
fered a 12-percentage-point deficit ■ 
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Clear lines of cleavage in Gujarat 


CSOS Teom 

E ven as several incumbent State gov¬ 
ernments were taken to task by the 
voters in the latest round of elections, the 
Bharatiya Janata Party survived the anti¬ 
incumbency factor in Gujarat. It won 20 


Sharp c.Tsle polarisation 
in Giijarat .. 


The sample over-estimated the vote 
share for Congress and underestimated 
the vote share for the BJP. 


scats, improving on its 1998 ully by one 
seat. Congress (I) won six seats, one fewer 



than its 1998 tally. 

There was some consolation for the 
Congress (I) because its vote share, rela¬ 
tive to 1998, increased by nine percent¬ 
age points. As the BJP too improved its 
vote share - by 4.2 percentage points - 
the Congress (l)’s gains did not translate 
into seats. The deciding factor was that 
the BJP had big margins to defend, which 
the Congress (I) did not have to do. 

Gujarat was on^of the few States 
where the Congress (I) was on a stronger 


Guj<irnt: Region-wise anniysis, Lok Sabh.i elections, 1999 
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No.NanM 

Winiwr 

No.NanM 

Winntr 

I.Kutch 

BJP 

14.Banaskantha 

Cong(l) 

2. Surendranagar 

Cong(l) 

15. Sabarkantha 

Cong(l) 

3. Jamnagar 

BJP 

16. Kapadvanj 

Cong(l) 

4. Rajkot 

BJP 

17. Dohad(ST) 

BJP 

5. Porbandar 

BJP 

18. Godhra 

BJP 

e.Junagadh 

BJP 

19. Kaira 

Cong(l) 

7. Amreli 

BJP 

20. Anand 

BJP 

8. Bhavnagar 

BJP 

21. Chhota UdaipurfST) BJP 

9. Dhandhuka(SC) 

BJP 

22. Baroda 

BJP 

IQ. Ahmddabad 

BJP 

23. Broach 

BJP 

li. Gandhinagar 

BJP 

24. Surat 

BJP 

12 . Mofiana 

Cong(l) 

25.Mandvi(ST) 

BJP 

13. l^tan(SC) 

Cong(l) 

26. BulsarfST) 

BJP 



footing since 1998 because Shankarsinh 
Vaghela, who has a significant political 
base in the State, had joined its fold. This 
paid dividends in the north, where the 
Congress (1) captured three seats and 
increased its vote share by 16 percentage 
points. 

The sharp decline in voter turnout 
since 1998 may have played an important 
role in determining the outcome. The low 
turnout may have favoured the BJP. 

The BJP’s ascendancy in Gujarat 
politics occurred in the 1980s, when the 
party rode on successive waves of com¬ 
munal violence. It appears that these 
scars still remains. Deep social cleavages 
have manifested themselves as the sup¬ 
port bases of the two parties. As expect¬ 
ed, the BJP fares well among the upper 
castes and Patidars, the Chief Minister’s 
caste, and also among the more back¬ 
ward sections of the Other Backward 
Classes (OBC). Conversely, the 
Congress (I) has done well among the 
Scheduled Castes, the Scheduled Tribes 
and Muslims. The Vaghela factor 
\yorked with the peasants among the 
OBCs. 

The divisions are evident even more 
strikindy wi^ respect to class: a consid¬ 
erable d^ree of class polarisation was evi¬ 
dent in the elections. 

Gujarat thus seems to be one State 
where the line of partisan conflict maps 
the deava^ lines of sodal and economic 
conflia very dosely. ■ 














When your child takes 
the first step, 

it’s time to take yours... 



IVesenting 

BAL ViDYA ^ 

A fln^e premium policy for children 

No phnmng is too lirly no expense 
IS too mudi ivhen it comes to secunng 
your child s futuic Wc understand 
your concein and have designed a 
policy specifically for you BaJ Vidya 

BENEFITS 

Survival benefits (three stages) 
d) Monthly pavmt nt stalling Irom the 
policy anniveisary after the child 
attains age i or alter i years from 
the date of commencement of 
polics whuhtvei is later 

b) An amount t qual to the sum assured 
payable on the policy anniversary 
after tht child completes 18 yeais 
of age 

c) On the policy annisersary after the 
child becomes 21 yeoi s old the sum 
assured along with guaranteed 
additions and loyalty addition, if 
any will be paid since it is a without 
profit plan 

Death benefit 

If the parent/guardian dies during the 
teim of the polity an amount equal to 
the sum assured will be paid 

Eligibility conditions. 

1) Age of child 0 to 12 years 

2) Minimum age of 20 years 
parent proposer 

l)Maximum age at 70 years 
matunty of policy 

l)Sum Assuied Rs 25,000/ to 
Rs 10,00,000/ 
in muibples of 
Rs 25,000/ 

For more delatb contact your nearest 
IK branch or agent It’s your first step 
towards insuring your child s fiiture 
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Gains for 
the BJP 

CSDS Teom 

O N the fjce of It, the 
Bharatiya Janata Party 
dominated the Lok {iabha elec¬ 
tions in Madhya Pradesh, win¬ 
ning 29 out of the 40 seats. 
However, as is often the case in 
first-past-the-post electoral sys¬ 
tems, the contest was much clos¬ 
er in terms of votes. The BJP’s 
18-seat victory margin over the 
Cx)ngress(I) is a hefty reward for 
a narrow three percentage-point 
lead in votes. Although the 
Congress(l) snatched only one 
seat from the BJP, it managed to 
cut down Its vote deficit by 
increasing its vote share by 4.5 
percentage points relative to the 
1998 verdta. The BJP also 
increased its vote share, albeit by 
less than one percentage point. 
The rise in the vote share of both 
major parties means a further 
consolidation of a bipolar sys¬ 
tem in the State, largely at the 
expense of the Bahujan Samaj 
Party (BSP). The latter, which 
after the 1998 elections looked 


Caste not the be-all and 
end-all of M.P. politics 
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The sample size for Madhya Pradesh is 
563. The sarnple over-eshmetes the vote 
share tor the (^ress(l) and 
under-estimates the vote share tor BJP. 
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Seats Vote(%)| 


No. Name Winner 

1. Morena(SC) BJP 

2. Bhind BJP 

3. Gwalior BJP 

4. Guna Cong(l) 

5. Sagar(SC) BJP 

6 . Khajuraho Cong(l) 

7. Damoh BJP 

8 . Satna BJP 

9. Rewa Cong(l) 

10. SIdhifST) BJP 

II.Shahdol(ST) BJP 

12. Surguja(ST) Cong(l) 

13. Raigarh(ST) BJP 

14. Janjgir Cong(l) 

15. Bilaspur(SC) BJP 

16. Sarangarh(SC) BJP 

17. Raipur BJP 

18. Mahasamund Cong(l) 

19. Kanker(ST) BJP 

20 Bastar(ST) BJP 


No. Name Wini 

21. Durg BJP 

22. Rajnandgaon BJP 


Chhatisgarh 

Winner 

BJP 


23. Balaghat 

24. Mandla(ST) 

25. Jabalpur 

26. Seoni 

27. Chhindwara 

28. BetuI 


29. Hoshangabad BJP 


30. Bhopal 

31. Vidfsha 

32. Rajgarh 


33. Shajapur(SC) BJP 


34. Khandwa 

35. Khargone 

36. Dhar(ST) 

37. Indore 

38. Uijain(SC) 

39. Jhabua(ST) 

40. Mandsaur 
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likely to emerge as a party of the future, suf¬ 
fered a severe setback; it won just 5 per cent 
of the votes. 

The region-wise picture reveals some 
minor changes in the voting pattern since 
the previous elections. The 0)ngress(I) 
gained m Vfindhya Pradesh: its strength 
increased from 29 per cent votes and one 
seat in 1998 to 41 percent and three seats. 
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nmfjH inemcreaseisattnoutaoietotne 
* shift in the BSP votebank. The 
BJP made gains in the tribal- 
dominated Chhattisgarh r^on; 
its vote share increased from 44 
per cent in 1998 to 48 per cent, 
and it won eight seats, one more 
^ than in the previous eleaions. 

Neither party recorded a signif- 
icant change in its posirion since 
the last Lok Sabha elections. But 
i there was a turnaround from the 

t November 1998 Assembly elec¬ 

tions, with* a five-percenege- 
point swing against the 
Congress(I). The G)ngress(I) in 
Madhya Pradesh enjoys more 
success in Assembly eleaions 
than in parliamentary elections 
igarh _ unusual for a party that prides 

_itself on its national appeal. 

m Caste is not the be-all and 

UP end all of Madhya Pradesh pol- 

Up itics. 

0 JP The sample size for the State 

0 JP is 563. The sample over-esti- 

Qjp mates the vote share for the 

BJP Congrcss(l) and under-esti- 

Cong(l) mates the vote share for the BJP. 

BJP Neither the BJP nor the 

UP Congress(I) displays the kind of 

UP sharp division of social profiles 

UP that is seen elsewhere in die 

long(l) country, and more specifically 

UP seen when the two parties are in 

direct competition with each 
«ong(l) other. In Madh^ Pradesh they 

'Ong(l) jjre essentially “atch-all” 

parties. However, the usual bias 
, .. persists to a small extent. The 

|Ong() gjp gjjjoyj 3 moderate lead 
among the numerically laige seg¬ 
ments of the upper castes and the 
Other Backward Classes, whereas the 
Congress(I) enjoys more substandal sup¬ 
port among the numerically smaller seg¬ 
ments - the Scheduled Castes, the 
Scheduled Tribes and Muslims. The BSP 
was relegated to a position of wirming con¬ 
siderably reduced support from the S.Cs; it 
did not receive any noticeable backing from 
the other communities. Although the BJP 
faredwellinthereservedS.T. 
constituencies (the reason 
" *kis is not that it enjoys 

the support of the minority 
~ o£ tribal votcis), the CSDS 
survey reveals that it polled 

IJS ^ ^ 

vote.lt^>peaisthatdievote$ 

of noo-tribal people in the 

tribal constituencies hive 

shifted to the BJP. ■ 
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Swing in Jat vote 


CSDS Team 

D espite a good showing in the last 
Lok Sabha and Assembly elections, 
the Congress (I) suffered a major setback 
in Raiasthan this time. Its tally of seats 
dropped from 18 to nine, while the 
BJP increased its tally from five to 
16. The result could have been 
worse for the Congress (I). It actu¬ 
ally lost 11 seats, but the deficit was 
reduced as Buta Singh and Shiesh Ram 
Ola, who had joined its fold, won theii 
respective constituencies. 

However, in terms of vote share the 
Congress (1) was only slightly behind the 
BJ P. And this result thus follows the trend 
of the last few closely fought elections. 
The Congress(l) maintained its vote 
share, but on account of the gains made 
by the BJP it suffered a fivc-percentage- 
point negative swing. 

The BJP made gains across the State, 
picking up seats in every region. The 
major gains came in rhe Jat belt in the 
eastern and western regions, where it won 
five and two seats respectively. 

The standard community and class 
profiles prevail in the State as they do else¬ 
where. However, they are evident to a 
lesser extent than in Cujarat and to a 
greater extent than in Madhya Pradesh. 
In the 1998 Lok Sabha elections, the Jat 


community was the only upper caste that 
went against the general pattern of sup¬ 
port for the BJP and voted for the 
Congress (1). However, Jats were dissat¬ 
isfied with the Congress(I)’s reservation 
policy. They switch^ to the BJP in large 



Jat 

Other upper 


Gujar 88 

OtherOBC 44 

SC 72 

sr 59 

Muslim* 92 

The sample size for 
Rajasthan is 574 


As usual, high class 
equals high votes for 
the BJP 
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numbers, and this represented a 40-per¬ 
centage-point swing against the Congress 
(1). The OBCs were divided in their sup¬ 
port - by and large the Gujjars favour^ 
the Congress (I), but other sections of the 
OBCs preferred the BJP. The Scheduled 
Tribes were also split, but the Congress® 
enjoyed strong support among the tribal 
communities and Muslims. 

Rajasthan is unusual for perhaps 
being the only State in India where there 
IS no gender diflference in voting behav¬ 
iour. Wiile nationally the Cong-ress(I) is 
usually more popular among women and 
the BJP among men, this 
pattern did not hold in 
Rajasthan. ■ 
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No gender difference 
in vote patterns in 
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Rajasthan: Region-wise analysis, Lok Sabha elections, 1999 


Region 

Saab 
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out 

1999 

Change 

Congresi(l) 

BJP 



over 

1998 

Won 

GahV 

Lom 

Vote 

ihere 

Swing 

Won 

GeM Vote 
Loos shere 

SwMg 

North 

5 

SS.5 

-8.2 

2 

-1 

46.1 

+6.5 

3 

+2 46.1 

+6.9 

East 

8 

51.5 

-5.1 

1 

-5 

40.9 

-2.7 

7 

+5 51.3 

+10,4 

South 

7 

57.1 

-5.1 

3 

-2 

48.5 

-1.0 

4 

+2 43.0 

-i.e 

West 

5 

53.6 

-6.1 

3 

-1 

44.3 

■0.2 

2 

+2 46.9 

+5.9 

Total 

25 

54.2 

-«.1 

9 

-9 

44.9 

■tO.4 

IS 

•^11 46.9 

+6.3 



No. Name 

WlntMT 

''4 

1. QanganagarfSC) 

BJP 


2. Bikaner 

Cong(l) 


3. Churu 

BJP 

' 

4. Jhunjhunu 

Cong(l) 

' 

5. Sikar 

BJP 


6 . Jaipur 

BJP 


7. Dausa 

Cong(l) 


8 . Alwar 

BJP 


9. Bharatpu 

BJP 


10. Bayana(SC 

BJP 


11. Sawai MadhopuitST) Congll) 


12. Ajmer 

BJP 


13. Tonk(SC) 

BJP 


14. Kota 

BJP 


15. Jhalawar 

BJP 


16. Banswara<ST) 

Congfl) 


17. SalumberfST) 

Cong(l) 


18. Udaipur 

Congji) 


19. Chittorgarti 

BJP 


20. Bhilwara 

BJP 


21. Pali 

BJP 


22. Jalore(SC) 

Cong(i) 


23. Banner ■ 

Cong(l) 


24. Jodhpur 

BJP 


25. Nagaur 

Cong(l) 












One-sided contest 


CSDS Team 


T HF Bharatiyj Jmm Party Biju 
Janata Dal alliance tightened iti> hold 
on Orissa in a largely one sided electoral 
tussle Ir won 19 ol the 21 seats, three up 
from Its 1998 tally of 16 However, this 
does not reflect the full extent of the BJP- 
BID s dominance in terms of vote share 
In 1998 there was a diflerence of almost 
eight percentage points between the 
Congress (1) (41 per cent) and the BjP- 
BJD (48 7 per cent) This year the dif¬ 
ference between the Congress(I) (37 7 per 
cent) and the BjP-BJD (57 6 per cent) 
rose sharply to 20 percentage points 
I he dominance of the BJP-BJD was 
manifest in all regions of the State The 
BJD won eight and the BJP two of the 11 
seats in the coastal region The 
Congress(I) won the remaining scat, two 
lower than the seats It won in 1998 The 
BJP-BJD made a clean sweep in western 
Orissa, a BJP stronghold Of the six seats 
in this region, five went to the BJP and 
one to the BJD Of the four seats in south 
Orissa, the BJP won two, the BJD one 
and the Congress (I) one 

The BJP-BJD combine clearly 
enjoyed overwhelming support among 
the upper castes It fared considerably bet¬ 
ter than the Congress (I) among the 
Other Backward Classes However, the 
Congress (I) still enjoys considerable sup¬ 
port among the Scheduled Castes There 
IS growing support for the BJP-BJD 
among tribal communi- 
ties, which were strong 
supporters of the * 

Congrcss(I) at one time 

The proportion of the 

tribal population is higher ^ 

in Orissa than in most 

other States 

An interesting feature 
of the class profile in ^ 

Orissa is that there is not I 

much to distinguish I 

among the top three 
groups as all of them over- 
whelmingly supported the 
BJP-BJD (about 60 per 
cent) over the Congress (I) 

(about 30 per cent) Adif- 
ferent picture emerges 
amoinine'very low’class- 
es, whld showed a ueater 
level m support for the 
Coni^ (I) It IS signfi- -- — 


cant that the Congress(I), despite its elec¬ 
toral defeat, enjoys a higher degree of sup 
port among the poorest sections Ihe 
difference in preferences does not show a 
graded pattern but a sharp distinction 
between the have-nots and the rest 

Despite the horrendous incident in 


Clenr divergence in caste piolile 
of the parlies in Orissa 


which the Australian missionary Graham 
Staines and his two young sons were burnt 
alive, the CSDS survey reveals that the per¬ 
centage of the electorate in Orissa which 
thinks that injustice had been done to 
Christians is only matgmally different than 
the all-India average This enme, which was 
allegedly committed by a person with 
links to the Sangh Parivar, did not 
prove electorally costly for the BJP In 
fact, the BJP candsdate won in the very 
constituency in which the incident 
took place 

With Assembly elections coming 
upinthestate,theBJP BJD is placed 
in a very strong position The 
Congress(I) unit in Orissa seems to 

_ be in disarray organisationally even 

though the Congress high command 
replaced J B Patnaik with Giridhar 
Gamang as Chief Minister 

The more interesting question 
before the Assembly elections will be 
^ the balance of power between the 
BJP and the BJD Will the latter suc¬ 
ceed in sustaining itself as a viable 
regional party or is it likely to suc- 
_ cumb to the BJP^ ■ 


Orissa: Region-wise analysis, Lok Sabha elections, 1999 
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A new style in Indonesia 


Indonesia is preparing to bury the ghosts of the past and energise its political and economic spheres 
under the shrewd leadership of President Abdurrahman Wahid. 


P.S.SURYANARAYANA 

in Singapore 

A NON-ARCHETYPAL leader for an 
unusual situation - this sums up the 
style and substance of Indonesia’s new 
President, Abdurrahman Wahid. In 
October, within hours of being elated 
President of the most populous Jiouth- 
E.ist Asian country and the world’s largest 
Muslim-majority nation, Wahid won 
over to his side the most popular 
Indonesian political leader, the charis- 
P matit but somewhat mercurial Megawati 
Sukarnoputri. Wahid not only got the 
designated electoral college to elect her 
Vice-President but consulted her on key 
appointments. 

The political crisis in Indonesia that 
preceded the emergence of Wahtd as chief 
executive and Megawati as the populist 
face of the new government was related 
in one way or the other to the role the 
military (TNI in local parlance) played in 
political affairs. The unpopularity of the 



PresMant Abduirahnum Wahid. HI* 
conMivftiva economlca and ^ 
unorthodox poHtlea maifc a d^Mrturo 
ftom tho oM otylo in bidonoala. 


TNI among both the elite and the mass¬ 
es, despite Army Chief General Wiranto’s 
conspicuous efforts to be a democracy- 
friendly sentinel of stability, had left 
Wahid with no choice but to delink the 
armed forces from the levers of gover¬ 
nance without, however, offending them. 
Wahid then appointed General Wiranto 
the highest-ranking Minister in his 
Cabinet and awarded him the portfolio 
of Politics and Security. 

A few other serving military officers 
too were nominated to Cabinet positions, 
including the charge of the critical 
Internal Affairs Ministry, but there was 
not a murmur of protest from the coun¬ 
try’s neophyte democrats. The simple rea¬ 
son was that Wahid had signalled in no 
uncertain terms that he would be the real 
executive, aided by and discussing with 
key minister-consultants, despite his poor 
eyesight. (In mid-November, a United 
States-based plastic eye surgeon, B.C.K. 
Patel, certifitxi that Wahid was respond¬ 
ing well to treatment of the one eye that 



Vtc»4>rMMent Megawati Sukarnoputri. 
Walikl won har over to hia side and 
conauKad her on key mlnlstarial 
appofcitmaflts. 


was functioning partially following its 
reconstruction. Wahid, affectionately 
known to millions of Indonesians as Gus 
Dur or Elder Brother, suffered vision 
damage as a result of a stroke a few years 
ago.) 

Determined to stamp civilian author¬ 
ity irrevocably tm all echelons of govern¬ 
ment, Wahid nominated a non-military 
academic, Juwono Sudarsono, as the new 
Defence Minister, after making sure that 
he would be acceptable to the TNI on 
account of his earlier association with it 
as a strategic thinkei. For the first time in 
the history of independent Indonesia - 
which had been for long a presumptive 
national “model” of political cohabita¬ 
tion between the military leadership and 
the civilian elite - Wahid appointed a 
naval officer, Admiral Widodo, instead of 
an Army commander, the TNI’s helms¬ 
man. While doing so, the new President 
outlined a policy to modernise and 
expand Indonesia’s Navy, a largerly 
neglected wing of the TNI despite being 



Economic* Mlnlttor Kwlk Klan Glo. HI* 
appointment put at re*t the clamour for 
national reconciliation with 
Indonealan-Chineee. 


“KF 









the largest armed mar¬ 
itime Force in South- 
East Asia. His 
reasoning was that 
Indonesia had for long 
remained vulnerable at 
sea despite being the 
world’s largest archi¬ 
pelago-state. 

Even while talcing 
steps to ensure the secu¬ 
rity of Indonesia’s fron¬ 
tiers as well as peace 
within, by giving the' 

TNI’s past and present 
leadership a new niche 
in society without mil¬ 
itarising politics unlike 
in the past, Wahid 
turned his focus on 
ways to reverse the 
meltdown of 

Indonesia’s economy 
and give it a new struc¬ 
tural solidity. Towards 
this end, he appointed 
an ethnic-Chinese- 
Indonesian. Kwik Kian 
Gie, a close political 
associate of Megawati, 
the Economics 

Minister atop a pyra¬ 
mid of interlinked posi¬ 
tions. Given the 
dominant role that 
Indonesian-Chincse 
people have tradition¬ 
ally played in the coun- 
tiy’s economic sphere, 
despite their minority 
status, and also the scars 
of a rampage against 
them at the hei^t of 
the popular uprising 
against Genera 
Suharto’s long reign in 
April-May 1998, 

Wahid’s choice of 
Kwik made much sense 
to the international 
donors, also in the light 
of a clamour for nation¬ 
al reconciliation. 

In another 

unorthodox move, 

Wahid invited Lee 
Kuan Yew, Senior 
Minister and an elder 
statesman of Singapore 
(which is almost a syn- 
onynvfor a singularly economics-state 
widf Jvle or no political diversions), to 
sugMH ways of putting Indonesia 



I national investors 
I about Indonesia’s 
^ emerging sutus as a safe 
i destination for their 
g capital became some¬ 
what easy. (The eco¬ 
nomic success story of 
Singapore was not 
affected by the recent 
financial crisis in the 
region.) 

Unlike Malaysia’s 
Mahathir Mohamad, 
who epgtneercd an eco¬ 
nomic recovery in his 
recession-hit countiy 
without turning to the 
International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) and other 
global financial wizards 
for help, Wahid 
endeared himself to the 
gurus of the capitalist 
market by endorsing 
“profit motive” and “free 
trade” as also other 
mantras of the new breed 
of global capitalists who 
talk ofdoing “business at 
the speed oF thought”. 


K 


OR an Islamist-cler- 


Acahnese youth tako part in a rally in Sign demanding a referendum on the 
Iteue of Independence for the province. 



Former Armed Forces chief Gen. Wiranto (i^) with hie euecesaor 
Admiral Laksamana Widodo during an olllclal ceremony to hmd over 
hie poet, In Jakarta on November 4. 

througfi a financial recovery. With Lee 
freeing to serve as an international 
expert, Wahid’s task of convincing inter- 


Western-stylc conserv¬ 
ative capitalist beliefs, 
Wahid stunned 
Indonesian and inter¬ 
national observers alike 
by espousing near-revo- 
^ lutionary political 
I ideas. He announced a 
policy option of allow¬ 
ing the restive people of 
the Indonesian 

province of Aceh, bor¬ 
dering the eastern flank 
of India’s maritime 
boundary, to decide 
their political future in 
a rererendum within 
seven months from 
mid-November. Of 
somewhat undefined 
scope, the referendum 
would be fashioned 
according to the wishes 
oftheAi^nese. 

In Wahid’s reason¬ 
ing, there would be 
nothing amiss in hold¬ 
ing a plebiscite in Aceh, a radical Islamist 
outpost of Indonesia founded on 
“Pancasila” or the five principles of jus- 


X 
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A diplomatic initiative 


p. s. mmhuuu _ 

N ot sbce the Asian-Airican 
G>nference in Bandung in 1955 
has a diplomatic initiative by Indonesia 
attraara as mudi international atten¬ 
tion as the latest call by President 
Abdurrahman Wahid for the creation 
of a five-power entity consisting of 
China, India, Japan, Smgapore and 
Indonesia. In c^ng for such an infor¬ 
mal grouping while addressing inter¬ 
national businesspersons in Singapore 
on November 6, Wahid took great care 
to emphasise that he did not have in 
mind the notion of a strategic bloc of 
any kind. 

If, however, the proposal caught 
the attention of the United States, as 
noted by some Western as also South- 
East Asian diplomats, the reason had 
much to do with Wahid’s conspicuous 
omission of Washington in outlining 
the entity. In Wahid’s calculus, these 
five Asian countries could cooperate 
with one another in the context of 
Indonesia’s current quest for econom¬ 
ic linlo^. He wanted Jakarta to 
improve its ecomomic ties with India 
and China, and in his view Sinapore 
and Japan could in some way hap this 
process along. 

While Wahid’s proposal did not 
induce any of the countries he men¬ 
tioned to revise their respective diplo¬ 
matic calculations, Singapore Prime 
Minister Goh Qiok Tong said he did 
not get the impression that Wahid real¬ 
ly wanted to Imp the U.S. out of Asia. 
'Ilie comment acquired importance in 
the context of the conventional wis¬ 
dom in South-East Asia that 
Washin^n’s strengths constitute the 
critical mass of the region’s political- 
stra^cstabiii^. 

Westem difdomatic circles sur¬ 
mise, bdtind Ae sdeties, that the’’enti¬ 
ty'' in Wahid’t&edan^ foreign policy 


initiative, can at best be seen as a matrix 
of Indonesia’s separate bilateral ties 
with each of the omer four Asian coun¬ 
tries in fi)cus. In that sense, the criss¬ 
crossing areas of overlap, if any, would 
give them the appearance of an entity. 
While the idea did not, therefore, set 
the Pacific and the Indian Oceans on 
fire, it made the U.S. take note of 
Wahid. 

There was another reason, too. 
Wahid expressed the hope that India 
and China would reciprocate his sen¬ 
timents because he thou^t that “they 
believe in non-h^monic foreign pol¬ 
icy (and) trade policy”. Sensing that 
this might be construed as a plea for a 
new zero-sum game between a defini¬ 
tive Asian entity and the U.S.-led West 
in a milieu of anticipatory “multipo¬ 
larity”, he made it clear that he was no 
less interested in keeping Indonesia’s 
ties with the U.S. in good repair. 

Wahid’s choice of New Delhi as a 
potential player on a wider Asian plane 
in the present circumstances can be 
understood in the light of his high 
praise for Gandhiji’s secularism as a 
mding principle and for India’s 
human resources in science and tech¬ 
nology. Otherwise, India has hardly 
ever figured in Indonesia’s strategic 
considerations except for a singular 
instance in the past over the expansion 
of India’s naval prowess. 

As an archipelago-state, Indonesia 
is acutely aware of Alfred Mahan’s the¬ 
ory about the relevance of sea power in 
international commerce and politics. 
While Wahid has, therefore, advocat¬ 
ed a strong navy for Indonesia, his over¬ 
all initial diplomatic initiatives in 
inter-state r^otudism are anchored in 
the belief that security can be attained 
by ensuring “national resilience” on the 
biuis of a sound economy at home and 
later “r»onal resilience” on the basis 
of the s^ed economic interests of a 
group of states. ■ 


tice and secularism. To justify the deci¬ 
sions, he cited the precedent of the refor- 
endum held in August this year in the 
predominantly Roman Cadiolic half¬ 
island of East Timor which, in the event, 
opted to sever links with Indonesia. 

Many military and political leaden in 
the country, including Witanto, and also 


international analysts were aghast at this 
parallel. East Timor had never been recog¬ 
nised by the United Nations as an integtd 
pan oflndonesia despite the latter’s annex¬ 
ation of that island in the mid-1970s. 
Aceh, on the other hand, has been a pan 
oflndonesia since its independence mm 
the Dutch impetiaiists. In his calculation. 


the radical Islamist separatists of Aceh will ^ 
only opt to stay with Indonesia. In that 
sense, he wanted to take a political risk by 
striving for an Acehnese vote for Indonesia 
in order to ease the trauma of Jakarta 
caused by the loss of East Timor. 

Many Western and some South-East 
Asian diplomats see this as a political drama 
fraught with uncertainties. While Wahid’s 
conservative economics drew praise from 
them, his unorthodox politics left them 
somewhat uncomfortable. But there sim¬ 
ply was no doubting the arrival of an 
authentic Indonesian leader on the region¬ 
al stage, whatever be the international reac¬ 
tion to Wahid’s comfort level with the 
legacies of Adam Smith’s economics at one 
level and the Wilsonian self-determination 
in politics at another. 

IN the first flush of nationalist anger ow 
xthe suspeaed Western game plan of 
delinking East Timor from Indonesia, 
Wahid sought to visualise a new foreign 
policy with an Asiatic core. He struck a rap- 
pon with some Asian countries in this 
regard but his aaion alerted the West, in 
particular the U.S. Not surprisingly, it soon 
gave Wahid a chance to call on President 
Bill Clinton in Washington. Clinton sup¬ 
ported the current democratic transforma- 
uon across Indonesia but left it to the 
Indonesians to decide questions relating to 
a possible trial of and probable clemency 
for Suharto in respect of the corrupt deeds 
he allegedly committed during his three- 
decade-long authoritarian rule. 

Centrri to Indonesian-U.S. relations 
IS the issue of bilateral military coopera¬ 
tion, which was suspended at the height 
of the East Timor crisis on the eve of the 
arrival there of a U.N.-mandated multi¬ 
national force. Clinton and Wahid left 
open the possibility of future interaction 
in this sphere in certain circumstances. 
Wahid agreed to U.S. assistance in the 
form of non-official conflict-resolution 
expertise in regard to a clarification of 
issues in Aceh. 

In the domestic sphere, Wahid 
sparked suspicions among hard-core 
Islamists when he proposed the establish¬ 
ment of commercial ties between 
Indonesia and Israel. Even as protests 
grew over the Israel issue, Wahid was 
engrossed in visualising creative ways to 
conduct the country’s foreign policy. His 
latest initiative, which held die field at the 
end of his economic-aid-seeking mission 
to Japan on November 16, has been to 
invoke China,India, Japan and Singapore 
to link arms with Indonesia in order to 
create a five-power entity. ■ 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 


Elusive settlement 

Will the Israelis and the Palestinians achieve a breakthrough on the questions of settlements and 
refugees before the Februory deadline for a Framework Agreement? 


KESAVA MENON 

in Bahrain 

T he I’alcstiniani and the Israelis fire 
rhetorical barrages at each other 
almost on a daily basis. Negotiators rep¬ 
resenting the two sides meet and discuss 
apparently in cordial fashion with the 
same frequency. The mixed signals are 
appropi latc for the most crucial phase yet 
in the Israeli-Palestinian interaction. 

By mid-November, Israel was ready¬ 
ing itself to complete the second of the 
three troop redeployments promised in 
the Wye II accord signed in the Egyptian 
resort of Sharam al Sheikh on September 
4. A first troop redeployment had taken 
place, as promised, within a week of the 
agreement being signed. Although there 
was a dispute over the territory in respect 
ofwhicli the second redeployment was to 
take place, it .seemed safe enough to pre¬ 
dict that this would eventually be carried 
out perhaps a few days after the mid- 
November deadline. The third redeploy¬ 
ment, the final one in the ongoing 
“interim stage” of the Oslo-directed 
interaction between the two sides, 
is to take place in January. 

With the completion of troop 
redeployments, the Palestinian 
Authority will exercise control 
over civil affairs in 40 per cent of 
the West Bank. It will also be in 
charge of security affiiirs in a part 
of the 40 per cent of the West 
Bank, while Israel will retain an 
overall supervisory role in respect 
of security affairs in the remaining 
area. Sbtty per cent of the West 
Bank will remain under full Israeli 
control in respect of civil and secu¬ 
rity matters. No changes have 
taken place in the Gaza Strip since 
the Gaza first phase was imple- 
memod four years ago. The 
Paki^nnian Authority is in charge 
o\n:imost of this slite of territory, 
but a few Israeli setdements 
ren^n and Israel controls securi¬ 
ty ttt the vicinity of, and on the 
apphiaches to, them. 


In signing the Wye II agreement, 
Israel reconfirmed the plans to open a safe 
corridor between the Gaza Strip and the 
West Bank. More pertinently, it has final¬ 
ly opened a four-lane highway for traffic 
between these hitherto separated seg¬ 
ments of the Palestinian patrimony. The 
Palestinians tried unsuccessfully to make 
the Israelis concede control over this safe 
passage, and finally the two sides agreed 
on a face-saving compromise. As per this 
compromise, the Israelis actually decide 
which Palestinians will be allowed to 
cross between Gaza and the West Bank, 
but Palestinian officials process the 
papers so that Palestinians do not have to 
apply for or get their travel permits direct¬ 
ly from the Israelis. 

Within the next few months the two 
sides are scheduled to firm up an agree¬ 
ment on the opening of a seaport in the 
Gaza Strip. If this deal does come 
through, then Palestinians, whether liv¬ 
ing in the Gaza Strip or the West Bank, 
will be able to ship their produce out 
without being dependent on the Israelis 
or the Jordanians. The seaport is likely to 


remain under some form of Israeli con¬ 
trol like the airport that was opened ear¬ 
lier this year, but at least the delays and 
other forms of hafassment will be 
reduced. Theoretically it should be pos¬ 
sible for international travellers coming 
by air or sea to disembark on Palestinian 
terri tory, travel through it and leave with¬ 
out touching Israeli soil, though it is 
unclear as to who has the authority to 
issue travel documents. 

As a result of these developments, the 
Palestinian Authority will be equipped 
with many of the trappings of a sovereign 
state. T tappings of sovereignty, of course, 
do not make for the reality of it and the 
logic of circumstances is such that even 
the Authority recognises that it will not 
acquire full sovereign power even when 
its “permanent status” is fixed through 
agreements with Israel In this day and 
age when international treaties, and new 
doctrines, circumscribe the quantum of 
sovereignty available to almost any state, 
it could be debated whether Palestinian 
aspirations are not being unreasonably 
thwarted. But all said and done, the 
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U.8. Pratidwit BIH Clinton at a momorial mooting for l^tdiak Rabin in 
Oslo. The iate Israeli Prime Minister’s picttire Is in the background. 


Palestinians are going to 
end up with a lesser quan¬ 
tum of sovereimty than 
what most other states 
enjoy. 

The extent of sover¬ 
eignty that they will even¬ 
tually exercise is one of the 
key issues that the 
Palestinians will negotiate 
with Israel over the next few 
months. It might prove to 
be an easier one to resolve 
among the several issues 
that the two sides have to 
sort out as they tty to fix the 
nature of the relationship 
they will have and maintain 
over the foreseeable future, 
that is, the permanent sta¬ 
tus of their relationship. 

Under the Wye II accord, 
the two sides were to nego¬ 
tiate the permanent status 
• issues before the second troop redeploy¬ 
ment got under way. They have more or 
less stuck to the schedule since the nego¬ 
tiating teams were nominated and have 
already held several rounds of discussions 
meeting alternatively in Israel and in 
Palestinian-controlled territory. 

In their efforts to create a state that 
will have near parity with Israel in the 
legal dimension (they will nor have pari¬ 
ty in real power terms for the foreseeable 
future), the Palestinians have to achieve 
a number of objectives. Besides the quan¬ 
tum of sovereignty, the Palestinians have 
to win back if not the whole at least a siz¬ 
able portion of the territoiy that they 
claim on the basis of United Nations 
Resolution 242. They also have to win 
the right to decide how many people they 
will Jlow to settle in the territories that 
they will control. Some workable 
arrangement in respect of Jerusalem will 
also have to be arrived at because about 
150,000 Arabs live there: the city pro¬ 
vides the crucial physical link between the 
northern and southern portions of the 
West Bank and it is the heart of 
Palestinian’s cultural, intellectual and 
spiritual existence. Several other matters, 
including a fur distribution of water 
resources, have to be negotiated as well. 

Most of die issues to be negotiated in 
the permanent status phase of the Oslo 
processes are very difficult to resolve 
eidier because they are rooted in the vital 
interests of the two peoples or because 
they cany a lot of emotional ba^age. It 

X Israel’s Prime Minister Ehjra Barak 
suggested that the two dw work 


through a two-phase process for the final 
status negotiations. With this suggestion 
being accepted, the two sides are to try 
and strike a Framework Agreement by 
mid-February next year and seal the per¬ 
manent status by September 2000. In the 
Framework Agreement, the two sides will 
- if the talks are most positive - set out 
the basis on which they will settle the per¬ 
manent status issues. If the negotiations 
turn out to be far tougher, as they are 
expected to be, the two sides will try to 
mark out the issues they can settle by 
September and suggest a nme-frame 
within which the rest can be sorted out. 

Palestinian Authority President 
Yasser Arafat is accorded the protocol due 
to the head of a sovereign state whenever 
he makes a diplomatic excursion and his 
officials are treated like representatives of 
a full-fledged government. It is also more 
than likely that most countries will extend 
recognition to the Palestinian state if 
Arafat declares statehood in a reasonable 
and responsible context. Objective cir¬ 
cumstances, however, will determine to 
a high degree what a reasonable and 
responsible context is. For instance, it is 
unlikely that many states would extend 
recognition if Arafat declares statehood 
before September, unless Israel indulges 
in gross bad faith. It is also unlikely that 
sutm recognition would be extended if an 
agreement is close but not clinched by 
^tember. Most important, the U.S. 
administration, on which the Authority 
has become dependent to a great extent, 
would not suppon a premature declara¬ 
tion of statefao^ 


In negotiating the 
quantum of sovereignty 
with Israel (as contrasted 
with the unilateral assump¬ 
tion of sovereignty ffirou^ 
declaration), me 

Palestinians will have to 
take note of the “red lines" 
that Israel has drawn. Israel 
wants to restrict the 
Palestinian’s treaty-making 
powers so that they do not 
make alliances with coun¬ 
tries hostile to Israel. This 
might not be a serious prob¬ 
lem in the immediate his¬ 
torical context since it is 
unlikely that the 
Palestinians would want to 
make an alliance with either 
Iraq or Iran, rwo countries 
that are intrinsically hostile 
to Israel. The same consid¬ 
eration is likely to apply in 
respect of the other Israeli conditions, 
that it will not allow the Palestinians to 
host a foreign army that is hostile to it 
(Israel) and that it will restrict the 
Palestinian’s capacity to build their mili¬ 
tary strength because that might pose a 
threat to Israel's existence. 

A recent statement by Arafat pertain¬ 
ing to the territories he hopes to regain 
possession of was significant for its omis¬ 
sions. In that statement, Arafat seemed to 
indicate that he had little hope of regain¬ 
ing those portions along the “Green Line" 
(the border between Israel and the West 
Bank after the 1948 armistice until the 
1967 war) which Israel has built up as if 
it was Its own territory. About 90 per cent 
of the Israelis in the West Bank live in this 
thickened “Green Line” and successive 
Israeli governments have indicated that 
they will not let go these areas of land. 
While this border is amenable to a con¬ 
ceivable compromise, the Palestinians 
will take a tougher negotiating position 
in respect of the 140 or so Jewish setde- 
ments in the West Bank. 

Barak recently dropped a bombshell 
when he said that in his interpretation of 
the relevant U.N. resolution, Israel was 
not obliged to withdraw from all the 
Palestinian territory that it had captured 
in 1967. According to Barak, the resolu¬ 
tion called on Israel to withdraw from 
“territories” occupied in 1967 and not 
“all the territories” occupied then. His 
argument was that the language of the res¬ 
olution thereby permitted Israel not to 
return some of the territories. Secondly, 
Barak said, Israel was obliged to withdraw 



only from territories captured from the 
sovereign states of Jordan and Egypt and 
that since Palestinians did not constitute 


have been laid and security perimeters 
marked out. 

With the settlements scattered all 


suggestion hangs in the air. 

While the above issues are driven by 
hard factual considerations, it is difficult 


a state at that time, Israel was not oblig¬ 
ed to accord them the same treatment. 

This statement was perhaps a gambit 
at the opening of the tough negotiations to 
come. However, Barak has also spoken of 
his deep attachment to the setdements 
because they exist in Israel’s biblical heart¬ 
land and because setder families have put 
in much effort to build their lives there. 
Also, a party which represents the setders 
IS a key component of Barak's government. 
In all these respects, Barak seems to be fol¬ 
lowing a policy different from that of his 
mentor Yitzhak Rabin. By the time of his 
death, Rabin seemed ready to abandon the 
isolated setdements to their fate. He had 
not gone so far as to declare that he would 
negotiate these isolated setdements out of 
existence, but he seemed ready to declare 
that he would make no special security 

S ements for them and that they would 
to take their chances as islands in a 
Palesnnian sea. Barak does not appear pre¬ 
pared to go so far, though the pro-peace 
camp in Israel and a probable majority in 
his own Labour Party would treat this as 
the best outcome. 

Far from declaring a disinterest in the 
West Bank settlements, leave alone any 
plans to dismantle them, Barak has not 
done enough to roll back setdements 
which are illegal even according to the 
Israeli rule book. In the lead-up to last 
May's elections, the then right-wing gov¬ 
ernment in Israel encouraged settlers to set 
up new avdouts (facts on the ground) by 
throwing up outposts on adjacent hilltops. 
Since then about 40 such outposts had 
been set up, and though the P^estinians 
had demanded that all of them be demol¬ 
ished as a sign of Israeli good ffiith, Barak 
ordered the closure of ody 12. 

The Barak government has also not 
revoked the permits granted by the pre¬ 
vious government for further construc¬ 
tion aedvity in the existing settlements; 
instead, it has issued ^h permits. 


over the West Bank, the road network 
effectively slices up this land into so many 
disjointed pockets. Unless the settle¬ 
ments and road network are done away 
with, Palestinians will at best be left in 
possession of so many segregated cantons. 
If it is difficult to see how the Palestinians 
■will be satisfied with such an arrange¬ 
ment, it is also difficult to see how they 
will get the Israelis to reverse the situa¬ 
tion. The U.S. administration, which 
could possibly have made a major input, 
is unlikely to do so given its own domes¬ 
tic political compulsions. 

E ven if a workable compromise can 
be arrived at in respect of territory, it 
will not by itself resolve the further prob¬ 
lem of the population which is to be 
allowed to use that territory. About ffve 
million Palestinians live in refugee camps 
in Jordan, Lebanon and the Gaza Strip, 
not to count others scattered all over the 
world. Since they are classified as refugees 
they are entitled to return to the lands 
from which they were ousted, which 
means to sites that are now part of Israel. 
But It IS inconceivable that Israel can be 
persuaded 'o allow the Palestinian 
refugees to return to Israel proper. It has 
taken a tough position on allowing the 
refugees to return even to the territories 
that it will hand over to the Palestinian 
Authority. 

Given the limited natural resources 
available in the Gaza Strip and the West 
Bank, there is an outer limit to the num¬ 
ber of people who can be allowed to live 
there. It is also conceivable chat some 
among the refugees will want to remain 
in the countries where they live now. But 
these considerations hardly mitigate the 
dimensions of this huge human problem 
since the host countries do not want the 
Palestinian refugees to remain on their 
land forever and Israel does not want 
them to return to their homes. 


for any outside observer even to begin to 
understand Israel’s adamant stance on 
Palestinian’s right to East Jerusalem. One ; 
fear, which Israel often cites in support of 
its argument, is chat the Palestinians 
mi^t block their access to holy sites in 
and around the Walled City if East 
Jerusalem were to be handed over to 
them. Since the Walled City contains 
Christian as well as Jewish sites (as also 
Muslim) and since international opinion 
will no longer countenance cultural van¬ 
dalism, it is inconceivable that the 
Palestinians would be able to get away 
with blocking pilgrims from reaching 
their shrines. 

Even if Israel wanted to retain con¬ 
trol over the sites in and around the 
Walled City, it can probably be done 
without retaining control over the rest of 
East Jerusalem. The Walled City, the 
Mount of Olives (including the Jewish 
cemetery on it) and so on are close upon 
the borders of West Jerusalem and can 
probably be detached from the rest of the 
city without much ofa problem. The facts 
that Israel cannot wish away are that a 
large population of Arabs (many repre¬ 
senting the social heart of the Palestinian 
community) lives in East Jerusalem; the 
city provides the transportation hub 
between the two portions of the kidney¬ 
shaped West Bank; major educational 
anct medical institutions are located 
there; and it is just as difficult for 
Palestinians to conceive of their state 
without a part of Jerusalem for its capital 
as it is for Israelis. 

This is basically an emotional issue 
for the Israelis and as such it can possibly 
be finessed. There is a proposal to declare 
Abu Dis, a suburban village to the north¬ 
east of the city, as a part of Jerusalem. 
Palestinians would be allowed to estab¬ 
lish the centre of their administradon in 
Abu Dis, Arab-populated wards of 
Jerusalem would be attached to the con- 


Successive governments in Tel Aviv have 
insisted that such construction is needed 
to take care of “natural growth”. But pro¬ 
peace activists have presented proof that 
there has been over-building in the set¬ 
tlements and that many units are un¬ 
occupied. It is not just the land on which 
housing units stand that Palestinians lose 
in the process. Each of these settlements 
is connected to a communicadons net¬ 
work f braasses Palesdnian com- 
muniik'^' Paiesdnians are thereby 
depoH the lands on which the roads 


Moreover, at least two generadons 
have been born since the Palestinians 
were ffrst driven out of their homes and 
the dispute over how these descendants 
should be classified has not even been 
addressed. Israel has su^ested a soludon 
whereby these refugees would be given 
citizenship in the countries where they 
currendy live, with generous financiu 
help fiom the intemadonal community 
to them and their host governments. 
Since Israel’s negodadons with Ld>anon 
and Syria have hardly ptogr^ued, this 


trol of the Abu Dis centre, and this newly 
created entity could be called Al Quds 
(the Arab name for Jerusalem) and 
accorded the status of national capital. 

As the Israelis and the Palestinians 
race towards the February deadline for a 
Framework Agreement, the prospects 
look bleak for any breakthrou^ on the 
qi^dons of setdements and refugees. 
The prospectt for stuehood in limited 
form appear to be the brightest whik; at 
least some oeative thoi^t is beuw 
applied to the quesdon of ^msalem. ■ 
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■ WOIID AFFAIRS 


Shades of green 

Will Europe's Green parties continue their ascent to power and serve os on effective check on 
governments or will they be swallowed up os the Green agendo is oil but hijacked by other 
political parties today? 


SHIRAZ SIDHVA 

in Pans 

AVTl-IAT happens when the environ- 
\Ar mentally passionate idealists and 
anti-nuclear pacifists of the world are 
faced with r^politik? They learn very 
quickly that they have to water down 
their idealism in order to accommodate 
to the rough and tumble of being in gov¬ 
ernment. 

That is precisely what Europe’s 
Green parties are experiencing, as more 
and more of them cross over from the 
ranks of the Opposition to participate in 
government. Gone arc the days when the 
Greens were flower-children or flag-wav¬ 
ing libertarians who preached yegetari- 
anism and pacifism. Today, they have 
found common cause with the Centre- 
Left, which is back in power in more than 
a dozen of the European Union’i 15 
member-states. The Green parties are 
increasingly setting the tone at the 
national level, sharing power at the 
highest level, notably in Germany, 
France, Italy, Belgium and 
Finland. There are 47 members of 
the Green group in the European 
Parliament, an increase of 20 
members from the previous one. 

The Greens have increased their 
strength in elections in France, 
Britain, the Netherlands, Finland, 
Austria, Ireland and even Spain, 
where their presence was ne^igi- 
ble in earlier parliamentary elec¬ 
tions. 

As Europe’s free-marketeers make 
way for So<^ Democrats aaoss the 
bovd, there is a growing acceptance of 
the fria that economic growth can be 
achieved without sacrificing socialist val¬ 
ues. Nowhere is this trencTmore appar¬ 
ent dian in France, where Liond Jospin’s 
mvenunent is arguably the most popu¬ 
lar in Europe. Tlie French economy is in 
splendid shape, and thou^ the rate of 
unemployment remains h^ghet»than that 
m Qennany, where the economy is fal¬ 


tering, the figure is at its lowest in six 
years. 

Taking some of the credit for nudg¬ 
ing Europe towards this new socialism are 
the Green parties. Born out of the paci¬ 
fist and environmentalist movements of 
the 1970s, these ‘alternative’ parties now 
have to deal with the reality that they are 
in the mainstream. While most govern¬ 
ments predictably end up allocating only 
the Environment Ministries to Green 
party members, as in France, Italy, and 
Finland (this is not necessarily a bad 
thing, though limiting), Germany actu¬ 
ally has a Green as Foreign Minister, one 
of three Greens in Chancellor Gerhard 
Schroeder’s Red-Green coalition. 

T he transition from the fringes of 
politics to centrestage has not been 
easy for the Green parties. There has been 
much soul-searching among the party’s 
original leadership, and the Greens them¬ 
selves have had to change to adjust to the 


new situation. Nobody could have 
realised this more acutely than Joseph 
Goschka) Martin Fischer, Germany’s 
TCpular Foreign Minister. The former 
faaoiy worker and taxi driver, whose 
Green ideology was honed by the anti- 
War protests of the 1970s, was confront¬ 
ed with a major test earlier this year. As 
Foreign Minister, Fischer had to break 
away from the natural habiut of the 
Green politician. He has had to abandon 
his serpOy jeans and his resolve never to 


sport a tic. 

In May this year, Fischer faced the 
unenviable task of persuading the diehard 
Greens in his party to back off from their 
decision to withdraw support to the gov¬ 
ernment following the Kosovo bomb¬ 
ings. He passed the test; his colleagues 
grudgingly conceded that it was better to 
stay in power, even at the cost of com¬ 
promising with their loftiest principle of 
pacifism. 

Barely a year in office as the junior 
coalition partner of the Social Democrats 
led by Schroedcr, Germany’s Greens have 
found that sharing power at the highest 
level has its own peculiar problems. The 
electoral setbacks suffered by Schroedcr 
recently may have masked the disarray in 
the leadership of the Greens, but mem¬ 
bers admit that many of the party’s poli¬ 
cies are outdated and need serious reform. 
“Our leadership is weak, our membership 
divided, and our organisation uncohe- 
sivc,” said a senior Green party leader 
attending a seminar m Paris. “We 
have to rethink our role,” she said. 
“It is not enough to have power - 
we have to be able to use that posi¬ 
tion to achieve our goals.” 

Although they are arguably the 
most influential Green party in 
Europe, the German party’s 
morale has tumbled with the dwin¬ 
dling electoral fortunes of the 
Social Democrats. Old-timers in 
the party fear that it is fast losing 
the identity it painstakingly culti¬ 
vated from the 1970s. Some lead¬ 
ers complain that the party had to share 
the blame for some of Schrocdcr’s unpop¬ 
ular economic and social reforms, which, 
in fact, It actually supported. And 
although it has threatened to leave the 
coalition time and again, it is for the first 
time in the party’s history that it has tast¬ 
ed power. "We may be worse off if we 
split up with the Social Democrats at this 
point,” said the Green party leader, who 
asked not to be named. "It is better to stay 
in power and make ourselves heard.” 


Qone are the days when the 
Qreene were flower«hllclren or 
flad'waving libertarians who 
preached vegetarianism and 
pacifism. Today, they have 
found common cause with the 
Centre-Left, which Is back In 
power In more than a dozen of 
the E.U.'e 18 member-states. 
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While Schroeder relies on the Greens 
to stay in power, their troubles would not 
be over if they were to go it alone. 
According to psephologists, the (ireen 
party’s share of the national vote has 
plummeted from 10 per cent in 1997 to 
only 5 per cent now, the threshold below 
which parties are not entitled to seats in 
State or national parliaments. 


T he (ireens of F rance have less clout 
than their German counterparts. 
Jospin leans less heavily on Ixs Verts (The 
Greens, the french party’s official name) 
to stay in power, and there is only 
one Circen Minister, Environment 
Minister Dominique Voynet, in 
his Cabinet. And yet the party has 
remained as vocal as it can get in 
the circumstances, and has threat¬ 
ened to withdraw support when¬ 
ever the government stepped out of 
line on issues that are important to 
the Greens. 

There have been tensions c*ver 
since the French Greens first tast¬ 
ed power when Jospin included 
them in his government in June 
1997. At a ^cial summer session 
in the end of August, the Greens gave vent 
to their spleen as Jospin vacationed on a 
small island off the Atlantic coast. They 
felt cheated that they were given only a 
single position in the Ministry though 
they won nearly 10 per cent of the vote 
in the European elections in June They 
scored better than the Communists, the 
second largest group in government, who 
have three Ministers. Yet, their pleas for 
increased ministerial representation have 
fidlen on deaf ears. 

But more central to their concerns is 
the nuclear issue and the way the French 
Government disposes of nuclear waste. 
“We arc more concerned about the lack 
of response to our demands on the nuclear 
energy issue than about representation in 
the Cabinet,” insists Yves Cochet, a 
prominent leader of Les Verts and a Vicc- 
President of the Assembice Nationalc, the 
French Parliament. “We know that out 
influence in France is greater in propor¬ 
tional terms than the number of seats we 
have in Parliament. And though our 
influence in the government is not as 
much as we would desire, we manage to 
give it some orientation.” 

According to Cochet, having a Green 
Environment Minister has made ail the 
difference to the country’s waste man- 
uemeia and recycling policies. The 
Greeny long with the Socialists and the 
i.ists, have been pushing for a3S- 


hour work week and have had their way, 
though Jospin might rightly want to claim 
credit for it. The bold experiment may 
not be the cure for the unemployment 
problem (there are nearly three million 
unemployed persons in France), but it 
may provide a way to restructure the 
French worlmlace and introduce produc¬ 
tivity and flexibility without inducing 
soeijj unrest that is characteristic of 
France. 

But the Greens are angry that they 
were ignored on vital issues inside the rul¬ 
ing coalition. They are particularly con- 


One concern of Qroon 
political analyats la that 
environnientallani haa 
remained the preoccupation 
of the rich. Deapite the apread 
of Qreen partlea acroaa 
Europe, they dominate moatly 
the more proaperoua, 
Induatrlallaed north. 


cerned about the development of the next 
generation of nuclear power stations, the 
European Pressurised Reactors (EPRs). 
France's 56 nuclear reactors (one has been 
closed down) provide 78 per cent of the 
country’s en rgy, one of the highest rates 
of nuclear dependence in the world. As 
these reactors become obsolete, France 
will be faced with the choice of scrapping 
them and depending on other sources of 
energy, or replacing them with a new type 
of reactor. 

The EPR project, which the Greens 
are fighting, is a Franco-German joint 
venture, to be constructed by Germany’s 
Siemens and France’s Framatome, and 
will start operation by 2010. “The nuclear 
lobby in this country is very powerful, but 
we will fight it every inch of the way, ” 
said Denis Baupin, the Green party 
spokesman. “This is one issue we cannot 
possibly compromise on, and a very fiin- 
damental one for the party,” Baupin 
added. 

The Greens want France to follow the 
example of Belgium and Germany, virhich 
have opted out of nuclear power. Les 
Verts sees this issue as the red line that it 
cannot possibly allow the Government to 
cross and still share power. “If the deci¬ 
sion is to build new plants, we will be 
forced to pull out,” Baupin said. Illie 
Greens ate ai^ry that Jospin’s sole gesture 
to placate them was to freeze the con- 


struaion of new nuclear plants. 

Another issue that the Greens are at 
loggerheads with the government is about 
the sans papur (wimout papets)or the 
legalisation of over 60,000 illegal immi¬ 
grants in France, who entered the coun¬ 
try without their papers in order. While 
the Greens believe the immigrants should 
be legalised and allowed to remain in the 
country, the government has proclaimed 
that it is “out of the question”. Voynet 
already clashed with the Prime Minister 
last year on the issue of amnesty to these 
immigrants. She renewed her attack on 
the government in mid-November. 
Immigration is a highly emotive 
issue in the country, with the Right 
parties predictably taking the hard 
line, and the Left rooting for the 
legalisation of these “paperless” 
people. 

The French Greens have also 
been vociferous in their suppon of 
farmers who have been campaign¬ 
ing gainst McDonald’s fiist food 
outlets and the sanctions slapped 
on French luxury foods by the 
United States in retaliation to 
Europe’s refusal to allow the import 
of meat from hormone-treated animals 
from the U.S. 

Cochet IS confident that being in gov¬ 
ernment does not mean eschewing the 
idealism associated with the Greens. 
“One leg is in government, the other leg 
is in society,” he says. “We have real con¬ 
tact with real people, and we cannot dis¬ 
connect from that. And being in 
government means we have to take some 
responsibility for the decisions being 
taken there.” 

The Greens lay great stress on the 
power of the people to change things, 
and may prove more successful in local 
politics than in the national arena, 
although it is too early to tell, given that 
their involvement in national politics is 
too recent. Residents of a remote moun¬ 
tain village in Tuscany, Italy, are bat¬ 
tling against the construction of 
high-voltage power lines that threaten 
the historic landscapes where linle has 
changed since the time of Michelangelo 
and Dante. Edo Ronchi, the Green 
Environment Minister, is being forced 
to propose new legislation to protect 
these landscapes. “The Greens have a 
history of malSng a dififrrence,” says 
Fabio Ro^iolani, the Green party 
spokesman in Tuscany. 


C AN Europe’s Greens really change 
flidr worldl Will they continue 
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ascent to power and serve as an effective 
check on governments, or will they be 
swallowed up, as the Green agenda is all 
but hijacked by other political parties 
today’ Most mainstream political parties, 
• whether Left or Right of Centre, agree 
that the environment needs to be pro¬ 
tected The Green doctrine has lost its 
rebellious character and is becoming 
almost bonn^y conventional Transport 
Minister Isabelle Durant, one of two 
Green Ministers in the Belgian govern¬ 
ment, aptly terms it the “banalisation" of 
green politics 

The goals of the Greens are based on 
the symbiosis between man and nature, 
individual freedom and equality, non¬ 
violence and civil democracy But many 
parties respect these values toda> ind 
accept the fact that the transition must be 
made to a humane and ecologically sound 
society The Green bywords of ‘respon¬ 
sibility for the planet, solidarity, and cit¬ 
izenship”, their fight against nuclear 
power to protect the environment, and 
their concerns about balancing the rela 
tionship between the world’s rich and 
poor nations, with a redistribution of 
work and wealth, are no longer issues that 
are unique to the Greens 

This has meant that the G^ens in 
some countries have been left out of 
power, with nothing to distinguish them 
from their counterparts in the socialist or 
other leftist parties In Norway for 
instance, the socialist Left has taken over 
the environmental vote, leaving the 
Greens without much support For some 
Greens, this is a vindication of what they 
have always fought for “It’s not just us 
crazy Greens anymore who are worried 
about issues such as global warming and 
genetically modified foods, ’ says Jacques 
Clement, a long-time Green party sup¬ 
porter “As long as we have made people 
aware of issues that matter to us, our bat¬ 
tle IS won ” 

Another concern of Green political 
analysts is that environmentalism has 
remained the preoccupation of the rich. 
Despite the spread of Green parties across 
Europe, they dominate mosdy the more 
prosperous, indusuialised north and have 
naroly any backing in countries such as 
Greece or in southern Italy, or even in 
Eastern Europe, where environmental 
concerns have been given shon shrift in 
the years of communism. 

And yet, there is hope. Small Green 
parties have mushroomed aaoss the for¬ 
mer eastern bloc as well and wifi some day 
take root and be forces to contend with, 
like their cQooteipara in the west. ■ 


The end of a trial 

Former Italian Prime Minister Giulio Andreotti has been acquitted 
of the charge of Mafia links, but the chances of a return to power 
of his Christian Democratic Party appear slim. 


BISWAJIT CHOUDHURY 

T he end of autumn brought deliver¬ 
ance for the 80-year-old Giulio 
Andreotti, former Prime Minister of 
Italy After seven years of trial, on charges 
of association with organised crime and 
collusion with Mafia clans, Andreotti was 
acquitted by the coun at Palermo, Sicily 
The judges found Andreotti not guilty 
beuuse the “facts do not exist” A month 
earlier, a court in Perugia had acquitted 
him of the charge of ordering the mur¬ 
der in 1979 of Mino Pccorelli, a journal¬ 
ist, who the prosecution had contended 



Qhito AmhMtti bi Rome on Oetobor 23 after a 
eouft In Palat mo , Sicily, acquitted Mm of chaigae 
of ooRiMIng wllh Mafia clans. 


was about to publish damaging informa¬ 
tion concerning Andreotti 

‘ 1 am always the same me,” Andreotti 
jokingly told photo journalists after the 
verdict It was also a reminder of the way 
in which he had borne himself through 
the years of trial submitting to the courts 
to display his respect for the justice sys¬ 
tem It IS difficult however, to imagine 
that the political credibility of Andreotti 
has been restored, because ir was not he 
alone but a whole class of political lead¬ 
ers that was swept away in the dramatic 
changes in Italy at the turn of the 1990s. 

When instances of large-scale cor¬ 
ruption bv politicians were exposed by 
what came to be called in Italy 
S as the judicial revolution”, 
I Andreotti s own trial being a 

1 part of It the political parties 

2 that were the most affected 
I were the Christian Democrats 
I (D C) of Andreotti and the 

Socialists both of which, in 
alliance, had almost uninter- 
ruptedlv dominated Italian 
politics for over 25 years until 
they were decisively rejected by 
the electorate in 1993 
Another accused, former 
Socialist Prime Minister 
Bettino Craxi, lives in Tunisia 
as a fugitive from trial in Italy 


A NDREOITI was one of 
the most influential politi¬ 
cians during the entire period 
of the First Republic, which 
was installed after the War and 
which ended with the eclipse 
of the old political elite in the 
1990s He led seven govern¬ 
ments as Prime Minister and 
was a Minister in several oth¬ 
ers before the Christian 
Democrats crumbled under a 
crisis of credibility and mass 
disenchantment The system 
had endured for almost half a 
century with a succession of 
50'odd governments 
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What was unique about the 
Christian Democrats of Italy in com¬ 
parison with any political party in 
Wstern Europe was that it remained the 
dominant partner in every one of these 
governments. The Communist Party, 
the second largest political party after the 
Christian Democrats, had 30 to 33 per 
cent of the vote share but remained per¬ 
manently in the Opposition as a casual¬ 
ty of the extraordinary stability of the 
system. The one-party dominance 
resulted m a high degree of fusion 
between the party and the state, which 
in turn ensured the permanence of 
Christian Democrat 
power. 

The murky conse¬ 
quences of this long 
relationship - patron¬ 
age, systematic corrup¬ 
tion through high 
public office, links with 
the Mafia, all of which 
collectively came to be 
known as 

“Tangentopoli” or 
“Bribestown” - began 
to unravel in the 1990s 
when the judicial revo¬ 
lution rave the final 
push to bring down the 
party and end the era of 
the First Republic. 

Andreotti was something of a symbol 
of the permanence in power of the 
Christian Democrats. Through his con¬ 
tinued presence in successive govern¬ 
ments, his familiar image among those in 
power was one of a reminder that noth¬ 
ing changed. In this sense, the story of the 
trial of Andreotti would read like a part 
of the history of post-War Italy, particu¬ 
larly of the turbulent years of the 1970s 
when he was thrice at the helm of gov¬ 
ernment. 

The 1970s were the years of the stu¬ 
dent and trade union movements, of sav¬ 
age leftwing and ri^twing terrorism. It 
was also the time when the Communists 
nearly broke the barrier of government 
through the ‘historic compromise’ with 
the D.C. Enrico Beriinguer, the 
Communist Party secretary, proposed a 
new political alliance with the D.C. to 
meet the crisis created by the protests, the 
terrorism and an economic recession. He 
was particularly concerned about the dan- 
gersxtan authoritarian reaction that was 
evidat in the 'strategy of tension’ 
e mpiM^ d by the extreme Ri^t some- 
tina|9sith the covert involvement of 
memSu^ of the secret services, to set off 


bombs in public places in order to sow 
panic and create die conditions that are 
conducive to an authoritarian regime. 

The guiding spirit of the ‘historic 
compromise’ among the Christian 
Democrats was the dynamic strategist 
Aldo Moro. His kidnap and murder by 
the Red Brigades in 1978 was the most 
telling blow dealt by terrorism. While the 
ftill truth about Moro’s assassination has 
not come to light, the documents that 
Pecorelli, the murdered journalist, had 
threatened to publish were allegedly 
about the Moro affair. The Communists 
finally did not join the government but 
they had saved the demo¬ 
cratic state. In the shad¬ 
owy world that had 
threatened democracy, 
leftwing and rightwing 
terror and the Mafia 
seemed to have come 
together. The charges 
against Andreotti men¬ 
tion instances when the 
Mafia and the Red 
Brigades were said to be 
in contact with each 
othet. 

The greatest danger 
to the authority of the 
state had come from the 
Mafia. From its origins in 
rural Sicily last century, the Mana has 
adapted well and grown to become a state 
within a state. It has a record of eliminat¬ 
ing those who have pursued it, as is evi¬ 
dent from the murder of two anti-Mafia 
judges, Falcone and Borsellino, in the 
early 1990s and of General Dalla Chiesa, 
who was in charge of anti-Mafia opera¬ 
tions in Sicily. 

An Italian institute of social studies, 
CENSIS, has estimated that between 12 
and 1$ per cent of the country’s gross 
domestic product (GDP) comes from 
criminal aaivity. The Mafia and its coun¬ 
terparts, the Camorra in Naples and the 
’Ndrangheta in Calabria, have spread 
their influence in the civil society of south 
Italy and diversified into sectors such as 
the building industry. 

The case against Andreotti was that 
during his regime the Mafia had pene¬ 
trated right up to the very top, and that 
he had met clan bosses such as Santapaola 
and Toto Riina. AlthoU^ the real linb 
between the Mafia and political power 
have never been allowed to emeige, years 
of anti-Mafia investigations have estab¬ 
lished how collusion Mtween the Mafia 
and the administration worked at the 
intennediary tevid of local leaders, who 
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were themselves part of the (actions at the 
national level. Salvo Lima, the Christian 
Democrat party secretary at Palermo who 
was killed by the Mafia in 1992, was said 
to be Andreotti’s link with the Sicilian 
clans. 

The pattern of clientelism that the 
Christian Democrats managed to insti- 
tuitonalise in southern Italy operated in 
the Mafia’s case in die form of lucrative 
contracts awarded from state resources for 
the development of the south, and the 
Mafia’s help to ensure that the turnout of 
voters in favour of the Christian 
Democrats. No receipts were given, nor 
were documents signed, for the Mafia is 
a secret society. In the local tradition it 
does not have a name but is referred to 
simply as the Cosa Nostra, meaning “oUr 
affeir”. Its members are called ‘men of 
honour’, and transgressing the rules of 
silence means death. In recent years the 
state’s campaign against the Cosa Nostra 
has been aided by the testimonies of the 
pmm (repentants), former men of honour 
who could testify to the Mafia’s secret struc¬ 
tures. In fiict, the major burden of proof 
against Andreotti rested on the testimony 
of former mafia boss Tommaso Buscetu. 

Now that the courts have not accept¬ 
ed the testimony as sufficient evidence, 
there is a clamour by politicians not only 
against the ptntttt but against the judges 
whose work has contributed much to 
Italy’s recent political transformations. 
The Leader of the Opposition, former 
Prime Minister Silvio Berlusconi, said; 
“The verdict has to signal the beginning 
of the end of the season of judicial revo¬ 
lution that has intervened like a cancer 
into our political life.” Berlusconi, entre¬ 
preneur and media baron, entered poli¬ 
tics in the aftermath of the 1990s 
transformations and the collapse of the 
Christian Democrats with many of the 
latter’s votes shifting to Berlusconi’s 
party, Fotza Italia. His company, 
Fininvest, is under investigation for 
alleged bribing. 

Former Communists, who head a 
government for the first time in their new 
manifestation as the Left Demoaats 
(D.S.), have defended the jud^ and their 
^ive i^nst corruption ana the Mafia. 
Walter Vcltroni, the party secretary, 
described die post-verdia climate thus; 
perceive a greaftdesire for a restoration of 
die 1980$. It is as if a pan of die polidcal 
system has considered evemhing that has ’ 
hqipened since die end or die 1980s as a 
troublesome parenthesis in the So-called 
normality of Imlian life, a parenthesis to 
be remom as quidety as p^bte,* ■ 





■ WORLD AFFAIRS 


Staying with the monarchy 

Australians vote against a republican form of government and reject a proposal to recognise 
Aboriginal communities as the "nation's first people". 


P.S. SURYANARAYANA 

in Singapore 

I N a vote that marked a defining 
moment in Australia’s history, the 12.3 
million eligible voters of the country 
rejected on November 6 by a 55-45 per 
cent vote diflFerential a republican form 
of government that was offered for their 
consideration. A yes vote in the referen¬ 
dum, in which voting was compulsory, 
could have enabled Canberra to renounce 
the British Crown as its constitutional 
head of state and choose a system of peri¬ 
odically electing an Australian as 
President with just as much ceremonial 
powers as Queen Elizabeth II now enjoys. 

The result, however, did not eclip.se 
the campaign-time argument that the 
republicans would have fevourecTa more 
radical option of choosing a native 
President in a direct election - if such a 
proposition had been put to vote. In the 
event, the monarchists had the last laugh. 
The republicans reasoned that the verdict 
reflected the people’s opinion that they 
did not want a “politicians’ republic”. 

Voters were required to decide whether 
or not to go in for a system under which 
Australia’s two Houses ofParliamentcould, 
at a joint sitting, choose an Australian citi¬ 
zen as the country’s President by a two- 
thirds majority. This alternative to 
retaining an external monarch as head of 
state was rejeaed. Nevertheless, the repub¬ 
licans wanted to snatch a viaory of a dif¬ 
ferent kind from the jaws of defeat - and 
they succeeded in doing so. 

The verdict claim^ a royalist victim 
when, signalling a departure from tradi¬ 
tion, Prime Minister John Howard 
igrced to allow the Govctnor-General, a 
resident representative of the British 
Queen in her capacity as the constitu- 
rional head of state, to inaugurate the 
Jydney Olympics in 2000. 

The Olympic Games are the next 
najor international event on the 
Australian calendar, and they are expect- 
xl to define and showcase the country’s 
denary on the world stage. In tin per- 
vptioa of many Australians, the Prime 


Minister should continue with tradition 
and inaugurate the Games himself, espe¬ 
cially after Canberra had retained the 
monarchy as an article offtiith. However, 
Howard announced on November 11 in 
Canberra that he would not inaugurate 
the Games: he said his decision was moti¬ 
vated by a desire to ensure that there be 
no controversy about the inauguration. 

Asserting that his decision was in “no 
way related to the issue of a republic”, 
Howard said: “The Australian people 
have spoken on that, and that issue is off 
the agenda now.” That was Howard at his 
best, putting on a brave monarchist face. 

Now, Kim Beazley, the Leader of the 
Opposition and a puritanical republican, 
has vowed to keep the anti-monarchy 
issue on the national agenda, if only 
because opinion polls, as distinct from the 
referendum verdict, reflected a popular 
preference for a people-oriented republi¬ 
can model that no government had so far 
put up for consideration. 


Qumh eibalMtli II. Australians havs 
votad to ratain tha British Crown as 
thair eomUtirttonal hsad of stats. 


One other issue was put to vote on 
November 6, but it was almost eclipsed by 
the debate on the monarchy. Australians 
were asked to state whether they would 
approve a proposed preamble to their 
1901 Constitution in order to acknowl¬ 
edge the Aboriginal communities and a 
more distinctive indigenous group known 
as the Torres Strait Islanders as “the 
nation’s first people”. This proposal too 
was rejected. Even a casual acquaintance 
with the history of the evolution of mod¬ 
ern-day Australia from the times when it 
was a British “penal colony” would suffice 
to show that the proposal related to an issue 
that weighed heavily on the nation’s con¬ 
science. 

The proposed preamble would also 
have acknowledged the “deep kinship" of 
the Aborigines “with their lands” and the 
importance of their “ancient and contin¬ 
uing cultures which enrich the life of our 
countiy”. 

It would further have recognised the 
importance of the contributions made by 
non-white migrants of Asia-Pacific ori¬ 
gins and the value of the environment as 
an asset, and would have commended the 
role of Australian war veterans. 

The idea behind the proposed pre¬ 
amble was to enumerate the “core values” 
that would bind future generations of 
Australians to a vision that could fitcili- 
tatc the country’s transition to a post¬ 
modern society which protects and 
cherishes multicultural values. 

Howard was upset that amidst the 
heat and dust and die passions raised by 
the republican debate the people had 
rejected the preamble plan without con¬ 
sidering it carefully. 

However, the Aboriginalcommunities, 
who constitute 2.1 per cent of Australia’s 
population of 19 million, were themselves 
not overly inspired by the expression of 
noble sentiments in the propo^ pream¬ 
ble. Aboriginal leaders eiqires^ regret that 
they had not been consulted while drawing 
up the fine print of the draft preamble that 
was presennxl to the voters. In their view, 
the draft had not acknowleged the land 
rights of the Aborigina, which form a poUt- 





"utolde tlw National Houaa In Canberra, a demonstration In July 1998 by Aborigines and their supporters In protest against a 
III that sought to restrict the land righto of the Indigenous people. 


ically controversial issue, as also the real 
identity of the original inhabitants of the 
Australian continent. 

The defeat of the preamble proposi¬ 
tion is in some ways, but not explicitly, 
linked to the far-Right views propound¬ 
ed by Pauline Hanson, leader of the One 
Nation Party. Pauline Hanson’s political 
platform is that Australia belongs to the 
original white settlers and their descen¬ 
dants of Anglo-Saxon and other 
European origins. Her One Nation Party 
was, of course, roundly defeated in the 
“millennium” national parliamentaiy 
elections held in October 1998. 
However, a year later, it is evident that 
her brand of politics has not altogether 
lost its appeal in Australia, at least on the 
margins of public discourse. 

The Asia-Pacific question, in a mode 
that is not linked directly to the Pauline 
Hanson factor, was a dining paradigm 
(even if only behind the scenes) in regard 
to the basic republican issue. During the 
referendum campaign, the republican pro¬ 
tagonists of Asia-Pacific origin, such as 
Jason Li, as well as white monarchists 
seemed to ^ree that the monarchy issue 
cut across racial lines. However, the refer¬ 
endum result, as perceived in some neigh¬ 
bouring Asian states, seemed to indicate 
00 where fay the hout of the archetypal 
Australian - not yet a truly cosmopolitan 
persona, as ^me Guiberra politicians have 
spokqn about. The latest Australian vote in 
“the# il of the antuty” was, in this 
$peCW<, seen as a continuing redfirmation 
of tfalorimacv of the Ansl^fiaxon Orien¬ 


tation of the average Australian. 

It is debatable whether this view, 
which has not been openly articulated by 
any government in the Asia-Pacific 
region, should worry Australian policy- 
planners at all as they seek to carve out a 
greater role for Canberra in regional and 
international theatres, consistent with 
their perceptions of its strengths. Of con¬ 
siderable interest to Australia’s Asia- 
Pacific neighbours is Canberra’s latest 
military intervention in East Timor on 
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behalf of ;he United Nations and the 
Howard Government’s willingness to 
lead, if so assigned by the world body, a 
new peace-keeping force to help that sov- 
ereign-state-dcsignate find its feet. 

During the run-up to its engagement 
in East Timor, a tiny and impoverished 
enclave with potential strategic relevance, 
Australia crossed quite a few diplomatic 
landmarks. These included its failed pro¬ 
posal for a European-style Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Asia and the 
1995 Australia-Indonesia .^reement on 
Maintaining Security (AMT), which was 
recently disavowed in some measure by 
Jakarta in anger over Australia’s inter¬ 
vention in East Timor. These realities 
should also be seen in the context of 
Howard’s frequent affirmations of faith 
in Australia’s security linkage with the 
United Sutes (the latest suw reference 
being the one that he made while dis¬ 
counting fears about a backlash of the ref¬ 
erendum vote in the Asia-Pacific region). 

Given the strong U.S. orientation in 
Australia’s foreign policy, the vote in the 
referendum may seem somewhat anachro¬ 
nistic, despite the reasoning that 
Australians md not feel the need to re-fix 
their Constitution because it had not bro¬ 
ken down in the first place. Not suipris- 
in^y, howeve^ a convert to the republican 
cause, former Prime Minister Malcolm 
Fraser, has said that die British “monar¬ 
chy can’t do anything more for Australia” 
and that, as “a more adult oadtm”, 
Ausnalia dtouid “move on”. 3ut,d>«K li 
no dsn yet of a fii|t>tia4t fo a.itqMddK. #. 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 


A mandate for democratic rectitude 

The issue of the military coup in Pakistan dominated the deliberations at the Commonwealth Heads of 
Government Meeting in South Africa. 


MS PRABHAKARA 

in Durban 

T he Commonwealth Heads of 
Government Meeting (CHOGM) 
met for the first time m South Africa, in 
Durban, from November 12 to 15 Giver, 
the important role that the 
Commonwealth as a structure has played 
in the struggle against apartheid, even if 
under pressure from the majority of its 
members outside the so-called ABC 
(Australia, Britain and Canada) group of 
countries, it was appropriate that the 
50th meeting of the heads of 
Commonwealth governments, the last in 
this millennium, took place in South 
Africa 

As IS now the practice, the 
Commonwealth leaders took oflPover the 
weekend (November 13 -14) to a retreat’ 
at the exclusive Fancourt Hotel and 
Country Club near George The media 
were ostentatiously barred from intrud¬ 
ing on the informal interactions that the 
leaders were supposed to be having at the 
retreat But since the relations between 
the political leaders and the media have 
always been symbiotic, ‘pools’ from the 
media were provided access to the retreat 

HE theme of CHOGM 1999 was 
“Globalisation and People-Centred 
Development” Although matters of eco¬ 
nomic development of Commonwealth 
countries in the unforgiving context of 
globalisation constituted the main agen¬ 
da, the political developments in Pakistan 
dominated much of the deliberations 
The deliberauons revolved mainly 
around two issues First, what action the 
Commonwealth proposed to take, fur¬ 
ther to the decision taken on October 18, 
in an automatic apphcation of the 
Millbrook Acnon Programme (named 
after the retreat m Millbrook durmg the 
Auckland Commonwealth summit of 
1995) m the Harare Declatauon to sus¬ 
pend Pakistan from “all councils of the 
Commonwealth”. Second, th^substance 
of the Report to the Secretaiy-f^eral of 
the four-member Commonwealth 


Ministerial Action Group (CMAG), 
which made a two-day visit to Pakistan 
(October 28-29), and whether its widely 
leaked recommendation, substantially 
not very different from the decision taken 
by the CMAG on October 18, in the 
wake of the coup, suspending Pakistan 
from ‘all councils of the 
Commonwealth’ would be enlarged by 
CHOGM to a suspension from the 
C ommonwealth as a body and, further as 
an extreme measure, expulsion from the 
Commonwealth Another issue was 
whether the recommendation of CMAG 
that “Pakistan be given two years to make 
demonstrable and sustained progress 
towards the restoration of democracy 
should be adopted as it stood or whether 
CHOGM would modify it 

In the event, CHOGM’s decision on 
Pakistan remained in essence, though not 
in Its entirety, substantially the same as 
that taken immediately after the coup, 
though there is a difference in emphasis 
The statement of October 18 from 
Marlborough House, London, read thus 
“CMAG unanimously condemned 


the unconstitutional overthrow of the 
demotntically elected Government of 
Pakistan as a serious violation of the 
Commonwealth s fundamental political 
principles as enshrined in the Harare 
Commonwealth Declaration The 
Group decided therefore that the 
Pakistan military regime should forth¬ 
with be suspended from the councils of 
the Commonwealth, including the forth¬ 
coming Commonwealth Heads of 
Government Meeting, pending the 
restoration of democracy in the country 
The CMAG further called upon the 
military regime in Islamabad to set with¬ 
out delay a timetable for the restoration 
of a democratically elected government 
The Group also called upon the 
regime of General Pervez Musharraf to 
uphold the safety well being and legal 
rights of Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif, 
other Ministers and all others who have 
been detained 

On the other hand, the decision on 
Pakistan as presented in the final com¬ 
munique of CHOGM said 

‘ Heads of Government condemned 
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the unconititutional overthrow of the 
democratically elected Government of 
Pakistan on October 12, 1999. They 
believed that no legitimacy should be 
accorded to the military regime and called 
for the restoration of civilian democratic 
rule without delay. They endorsed 
CMAG’s decision to suspend the military 
regime in Pakistan from the councils of 
the Commonwealth, pending the 
restoration of democracy in the country. 
Heads of Govei nment requested CMAG 
to keep the situation in Pakistan under 
review and be prepared to recommend 
further measures to be taken by the 
Ciommonwcalth if progress to democra¬ 
cy is not made speedily.” 

I’he wo new points in the final com¬ 
munique are the omission of a reference 
to any time-frame for the restoration of 
democracy and the call for the immedi¬ 
ate release of “Prime Minister Nawaz 
ShanP. 

T O the extent one could make out, 
India did not openly exert it-self to 
influence the stand of CHOGM on 
Pakistan. In his brief and only interven¬ 
tion on the Pakistan issue. Prime Minister 
A.B. Vajpayee made in the first executive 
session, asked for an undiluted applica¬ 
tion of the Milbrook Action Programme. 
He noted that while the four member 
Ministerial Mi.ssion had called for 
“demonstrable benchmarks of progress 
(which) would include within the first 
year of the period of review the reform of 
electoral process and institutions includ¬ 
ing the establishment of a fully indepen¬ 
dent electoral commission”, the fact of 
the matter was that institutions of democ¬ 
racy did exist in Pakistan, “including an 
independent Election Commission 
which conducted and supervised the 
1997 General Elections to the satisfaction 
of the Commonwealth Electoral 
Observers Groups”. 

This was truly one occasion when 
India really did not try to exert itself over¬ 
much to ‘isolate’ Pakistan. Indeed, 
Minister of External Affairs Jaswant 
Singh told the Indian media that India 
had not even tried to take the ‘Asian seat’ 
on the CMAG, as a matter of policy. 

Sources other than official ones and 
oflF-the-record Indian briefings con¬ 
firmed that outran over the coup was 
widespread, and that this and was most 
forcefully articulated by the heads of gov¬ 
ernment of Nigeria and Bangladesh, both 
of whom had direct and personal mem- 
wd experiences of military regimes. 
lAUihg a media briefing. President 


Olusegun Obasanjo of Nigeria (the only 
head of government to address the media 
directly) spoke feelingly of his sadness 
over the coup and dismissed suggestions 
of a possible consensus in CHOGM 
about ‘good’ and ‘bad’ military regimes, 
the regime in Pakistan coming under the 
former categoty. At almost every media 
briefing, questions relating to the stand 
of the Commonwealth on the Pakistan 
developments predominated. Indeed, at 
the media briefing addressed by Chief 
Emeka Anyaoku, the CHOGM 
Secretary-General, on November 11, the 
majority of the questions dealt with the 
situation in Pakistan. 

A RELATED and far more important 
issue that dominated CHOGM ’99 
was the future role of the CMAG. The 
question before CHOGM was whether 
the CMAG, whose Report to CHOGM 
’99 (October 1, 1999), the second report 
of the CMAG on the 1991 Harare 
Declaration, had recommended (in 
Chapter 5) a significant enlargement of 
its mandate to enable the CMAG to deal 
with situations where “there is not a com¬ 
plete derogation from democracy and 
constitutional rule, but where is a clear- 
cut breakdown of democracy, sustained 
abuse of fundamental human rights, or 
otherwise serious or persistent violations 
of Commonwealth (sic) fundamental 
political values.” 

As instances, the recommendation 
cited three scenarios: 

* “If national elections are postponed 
beyond the constitutional life of the gov¬ 
ernment without the proper observance 
of all ,he prescribed constitutional provi¬ 
sions.” 

★ “If a government bans or impedes, on 
a systematic and sustained basis, the legit¬ 
imate political activities of opposition 
parties, groups, individuals or the 
media.” 

★ “If there is compelling evidence, cor¬ 
roborated by other recognised and inde¬ 
pendent national or international 
observers, of a government’s systematic 
and widespread violation of the funda¬ 
mental human rights of citizens through 
the abrogation or the rule of law or the 
independence of the judiciary.” 

In such eventualiua too, as in situ¬ 
ations where democracy and constitu¬ 
tional rule had been clearly overthrown 
through militaiy intervention, the 
Report recommended that the CMAG be 
“seized of the situation” and endeavour 
to promote the Harare principles “in all 
appropriate ways”. 


This recommendation, envisaging 
an enlarged role and mandate for the 
CMAG, which received wide support 
from non-governmental organisation 
(NGO) lobbies and civil society struc¬ 
tures, however, watered down to just one 
paragraph in the final communique: 

“Heads of Government commended 
the role played by CMAG as a custodian 
of the Harare Principles. They agreed that 
CMAG should continue to address seri¬ 
ous or persistent violations of those 
Principles and that its future mandate 
should be considered further by the 
Commonwealth High Level Group.” 

The ‘High Level Group’ (HLG) is a 
new structure that has been established by 
CHOCjM ’99 “to review the role of the 
Commonwealth and advise it on how best 
to respond to the challenges of the new 
century”. To be chaired by South African 
President Thabo Mbeki in his capacity as 
Chairman of the Commonwealth (a new 
position, making the Queen both in form 
and m terminology the ceremonial head 
of the Corpmonwealth) the 10-member 
HLG includes the heads of government of 
Australia, Fiji, India, Malta, Singapore, 
Tanzania, Trinidad and Tobago, the 
United Kingdom and Zimbabwe. It is to 
submit its report to the next CHOGM 
summit, which is to be held in Canberra 
in 2001. 

Given the comprehensive nature of 
the HLG’s primary mandate, its sec¬ 
ondary task of considering the ‘future 
mandate’ of the CMAG is unlikely to 
receive its most urgent attention. The 
pattern of formulating apparendy radi¬ 
cal-sounding proposals and shelving 
them by seeking more time to study 
them, or forming another committee to 
study them, is not exactly new. 

However, it would be unfair to 
attribute the shelving of the proposal to 
enlarge the mandate of the CMAG to 
bureaucratic lassitude alone. The pro¬ 
posals, made by the CMAG itself, arc fiir- 
reaching and have imponant and 
unforeseeable implications for the con¬ 
cept of sovereignty of nation-states. 
Indeed, the anomaly is inherent even in 
the Harare Declaration, especially in the 
vagueness of the crucial ibrmuladon 
about ‘good governance’. It does not take 
much imagination to see how such a for¬ 
mulation may^ily degenerate into the 
most malignant kinds of intrusion into 
the sovereignty of nation-states by coun- < 
tries and structures with an agenda of re- 
colonisation of the world through 
self-appointed v^lantes of democratic 
rectitude and good governance. ■ 
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Crackdown in Pakistan 

(he Mushorraf regime turns the heat on politicians and others who 
have looted the nation's wealth, but Hs final intention is as yet unclear. 

AMIT BARUAH 


m Islamabad 


P AKISTAN’S military regime has 
launched a major operation against 
bank loan defaulters. There is popular 
support for the operation, which aims to 
revive the ailing financial institutions and 
seeks to bring to book people who have 
looted the wealth of the nation. 
According to an official communique, 
this is the first such campaign since the 
country came into existence 52 years ago. 

Cronyism, which has been a feature 
of the local culture, straddles the fields of 
politics and finance in Pakistan. 

The foundation for this culture 
was laid during Gen. Zia-ul- 
Haq’s regime between 1977 and 
1988. With the end of martiah' 
law in 1985 and the return of an 
elected government in 1988, it 
was expected that Pakistan’s 
rulers would pay greater atten¬ 
tion to the needs of the people. 

Instead, the governments run by 
Nawaz Sharif and Benazir 
Bhutto enriched themselves at 
the expense of the masses as the 
Army watched from the side¬ 
lines. However, the feet that 
Gen. Pervez Musharraf s regime 
is looking for Admiral Mansoor- 
ul-Haq, who was the Navy chief 
under Benazir Bhutto, tells its 
own tale. 

Sharifs penchant for grandiose 
schemes landed banks and financial insti¬ 
tutions in deep trouble. Banks arc yet to 
overcome the problems created by the 
“yellow cab” scheme launched during his 
previous tenure. However, it is the “big 
fish” that have created the real problems 
for the economy. Nearly 90 per cent of 
the national budget goes to service debts 
and meet defence expenditure, leaving 
very little by way of hinds for develop¬ 
ment needs. If Pakistan is to come out of 
the economic mess, it is essential that the 
government generates revenuq. 

Apart from loan defaulter^ the mili¬ 
tary regime has targeted those who have 


defaulted payments on their utility bills. 
A report in the Urdu daily Pakistan said 
that the Water and Power Development 
Authority (WAPDA) had to recover Rs.3 
crores from the Inter-Serviccs 
Intelligence (LSI) Directorate, Rs. 3.25 
crores from Radio Pakistan and Rs. 7.5 
crores from the Heavy Mechanical 
Complex. 

The deadline for the the month-long 
tepayment period ended on November 
16 and the banks and financial institu¬ 
tions had recoveted Rs.8 billion of out¬ 
standing loans and R$.2 billion in utility 
payments. At least 30 persons, including 
former Ministers belonging to various 


political parties, were arrested in a crack¬ 
down on defeulters from November 17. 
A press release issued by the National 
Accountability Bureau (NAB), set up 
under a presidential Ordinance, listed 
Nawaz Sharif, his brother Shahbaz Sharif 
and former Ehtesab Bureau Chief Saifiir 
Rehman among the defaulters. The 
release added: “Some persons like Asif 
Zardari... are already in jail while Benazir 
Bhutto, wanted in a number of cases, is 
a proclaimed offender and outside the 
country.” 

Sharif, who is accused of hijacking 
and attempting to murder the Army 
chief, Gen. Musharraf, along with other 
passengers on a Pakistan International 


Airlines aircraft on October 12, was also 
booked under the new Accountability 
Ordinance. He was produced before a 
court in Karachi on November 19; he 
could fecc the death penalty if convicted 
on the charges of hi)acking, attempt to 
murder and criminal conspiracy. Under 
the new Accountability law, a person con¬ 
victed of corrupt practices can fecc up to 
14 years in jail and be disqualified from 
holding public office or contesting elec¬ 
tions for 21 years. 

The law stipulates that the NAB must 
investigate the case within 75 days, after 
which it is transferred to a special civilian 
court, which must decide the case with¬ 
in 30 days. An appeal has to be filed in 
the High Court within 10 days of the 
Accountability Court’s verdict. The final 
appeal must be disposed of within 30 
days. 

Chairman ol the NAB Syed Amjad 
Hussain, who is at present a serving 
Lieutenant-General, can authorise the 
detention of any person for 90 
days. No person can be released 
I without his written orders. The 
I NAB has also been given the 
g powers to freeze property. 
Interestingly, the Ordinance will 
enable the military regime to 
investigate cases of corruption 
and corrupt practices dating 
back to 1985, when martial law 
was formally lifted by Gen. Zia 
and the procession of civilian 
governments began. The 
Ehtesab Act of 1997, enacted 
when Nawaz Sharif was in 
power, only permitted investiga¬ 
tions from 1990 onwards. 

Current Affairs Editorof T/te 
News, Imtiaz Alam, wrote 
recently that the military opera¬ 
tion against defeulters had been even- 
handed and politicians from both sides of 
the political divide were targeted. 
However, he added: “The notable excep¬ 
tions are the serving armed forces per¬ 
sonnel, the judiciary, the bureaucracy and 
technocrats employed by the previous 
government.” Action against a few 
defeulters, according to him, would not 
eradicate the root causes of corruption. 
“But it may set an example by aiming at 
top ex-officials and politicians who had 
escaped so fer. The best course would be 
to keep the swift and short surgery limit¬ 
ed while focussing on long-term struc¬ 
tural and institutional remedies.” He 
lauded Gen. Musharraf for initiating the 



Surrounded by police and security personnel, Nawaz 
Sharif at a court In Karachi on November IS. 
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Pressure on Pakistan 


AMIT BARUAH 

T TSING harsh language to denounce 
the October 12 coup in Pakistan, 
the G>mmonwealth Heads of 
Government Meeting (CHOGM) in 
Purban, held from November 12 to 15. 
approved Pakistan’s continued suspen¬ 
sion from the Commonwealth councils. 

In response to the Commonwealth 
statement, the Pakistan Foreign Office 
said that the erstwhile British colonies 
had ignored “ground realities” in 
Pakistan as well as the CMAG report. 
According to the authorities in 
Pakistan, the CMAG report acknowl¬ 
edged the “strongly felt desire for 
change in Pakistan” but did not ade- 

S ely address the hulure of Pakistan’s 
octadc regies to provide “just and 
honest government”. 

The Potei^ Office said: “The sum¬ 
mit comftiuni^ has lost sight of sub¬ 
stance and dwdt on the form 
donocra^.* It added that CHOGM did 
not take into account the declared deter- 
minadon of the Government “to move 
opedtdously and simultaneously on the 
twin tracks of reform and dcmocradsa- 
dOn”. The satementadded that “Paldstan 
would continue to intcraa with the 
Commonwealth exclusively on the basis 
of lOdptocity, die norms of dipiomadc 
ptt^dety and our national interests.” 


The Durban statement vnll create 
problems for Pakistan’s military regime 
in its search for internadonal legidma- 

The flying visits made by the Army 
Chief, Gen. Pervez Mushan^, to Saudi 
Arabia, the United Arab Emirates, 
Qatar and Turkey showed that the 
search for legiumacy is very much on. 
The military regime corre^y believes 
that it needs recognition in the right 
quaners and should remain engaged 
with the internadonal community. The 
Commonwealth statement denying 
“legitimacy” to the miliuiy r^me 
must be particularly unsetding for it. 

It needs to be seen what kind of 
approach leading members of the 
Commonwealth, such as the United 
Kingdom, plan to adopt in bilateral 
dealings with Pakistan. If the 
Commonwealth declaration is to he 
taken seriously, it could affect bilateral 
dealings between member-nations and 
Pakistan. In the foce of the 
Commonwealth’s toug^ stance, 
Pakistan too will look for a new strat^ 
gy of engagement It will tty to dev^^ 
and rebuild democradc institudon$ at 
all levels, including at the grassroots. 

Although Pakistan has ardculated 
this posidon foimaily, it will need to 
work out an arra^ment within the 
Commonwealth. Tnis club of nations 
is conscious of the fact that having taken 


E rocess, but argued that “he must also 
now how to conclude it at the earliest... 
without getting bogged down under the 
burden of the unachievable.” 

The only voices of dissent are from the 
religious Right, who are uncomfortable 
with the General’s choice of candidates to 
the apex National Security Counal (NSC) 
and the Cabinet. Most of the appointees 
arc Western educated, except for an Islamic 
scholar inducted later. jamaat-e-I$lami 
chief Qazi Hussain Ahmed has been quot¬ 
ed as saying that those who themselves had 
plots worm crores of rupees in diffotent 
cities were not fit to check others’ account¬ 
ability. This was a potshot at Gen, 
Musharraf, who made public his assets, 
which include plots of land in diflerent 
cities. Hk al^ said that Finance Minister 
ShdKat Aziz was an employee of an 
American bank (Cidbank) while Omar 
Asgjbtf Khan, who tan a non-govemmen- 
tal isation (NGO), lived on foreign 


aid. Such persons, the Qazi claimed, could 
not aa in the national interest. 

Late in 1998, the Jamaat leader, while 
addressing a congregation in Islamabad, 
described the Army’s Corps 
Commanders as “crore commanders" - a 
description that provoked a sharp rejoin¬ 
der from Rawalpindi. So for, the General 
has not found it necessary to dance to the 
tunc of the religious gallery and this has 
displeased the religious Right, of which 
the Jamaat is an importam constituent. 

At a recent press conference in 
Islamabad, Lashkar-i-Taiba chief Hafiz 
Muhammad Saeed, however, indicated 
that his group would not enter into a con¬ 
frontation with the r^me. Nevertheless, 
he extended an “invitarion” to Gen. 
Musharraf to base Pakistan’s law and 
Constimdon on the Koran and the 
Sunnah. He said that in Egypt and A^eria 
Islamic dements were brands “mrrorists” 
and the state acted against than. He said 


’ CV. _ ■ V' 

a posidon on demdctaticptlndlp^ id..' 
Amca, it must apjdy me tme to 
Pakistan. According fo the MiUbftiok 
Acdon ProgranuM, coontricE in vioki- 
don of the Haraie declaranoti of the 
Commonwealth, pardcuhnly id the 
event of an unconsthudonal overthrow 
of a democratically elected government, 
should return to democracy widiin a 
reasonable dme-frame. 

The action pn^tamme s|>eaks of a 
“sdpulation of up to two yeais as the dme- 
frame for the restoradon of tkmocracy 
where the insdtudons are not in place to 
permit the holding of decdons within, 
say, a maximum of six months”. While 
formal insdtudons to hold decdons are 
in place in Pakistan, thdr credibility and' 
independence are another matter, 

Pakistan is also mifled at India’s 
approach at the Commonwealdi sum¬ 
mit. New Delhi saw the summit as an 
occasion to pursue its own agenda and 
undermiue the military r^ime in 
Paldscan widi which, for the moment, it 
does not propose to have any dealings. A 
statement issued by the Paki^ Fore^ 
Office said: “M friendly countries are 
dealii^with the Govemmentof Pakistan 
led by General Pervez Mudianaf....die 
Indian leaders spared no eflfbrt to malign 
Pakistan at the Commonwealdi summit 
seeking sttoi^ acdon s^ainst Pakiscan. 
Having foiled in their ih-intendoned 
exertions, they are now giving vile twists 
to foe Commonwealth dsdsions. This is 
deplorable." ■ 

that in Pakistan the Lashkar, which had 
acknowledged its militaiy aaion in 
Kashmir, had no intendon of getting into 
a conflict with the government. The 
Lashkar chief is more interested in persist¬ 
ing with the “Kashmir jehad’. Given the 
nature of this task, it is impossible for the 
Lashkar to operate without the logistical 
support of foe Pakistan Army. 

The Lashkar chief has articulated an 
“escape route” to buy peace with the gov¬ 
ernment while continuing with the 
“jehad' in Kashmir and building up the 
or^isadon’s strength within Pakistan. 
Such a formula will help silence aides 
who want a “pure” Islamic system to take 
root in Pakistan. 

If Gen. Musharraf s belief in a toler¬ 
ant Islam is genuine, he will not only have 
to encourage that foeling within Pakistan, 
but also try to halt the “jehadi forces” that 
are using Pakistan as a base to expon 
Islamic militancy. ■ 



I CRIME 


.Pirates on the prowl 

The Indian Navy and the Coast Guard help secure a hijacked ship in the Indian waters, is there an 
LTTE angle to the incident? 


PRAVEEN SWAMI 

in Mumbai 

O N October 22, the 8,900-tonne 
M V Alondra Rainbow disap 
peared The Panamanian-registered ship 
had left the poit of Kuala Tanjung in 
Sumatra, carrying 7,000 tonnes of ilu- 
minium ingots for delivery at Milkc, 
Japan Radio contact was lost a few days 
later Alondra Rainbow’i crew of 17 were 
found 11 days later by the Japanese 
^ Maritime Security Agency, floating in a 
life raft off the south Thailand coast after 
having been jettisoned The Japanese 
owned ship had been hijacked by armed 
pirates, who had taken it out into the 
Arabian Sea 

It would not have 


ance was released to merchant ships in the 
region through the Piracy Reporting 
Centre in Kuala Lumpur, part of the 
International Maritime Bureau (IMB) 
The IMB put out details of the ship’s 
shape and configuration, asking any ves¬ 
sels that spotted it to report the matter 
News came from the merchant vessel 
M V Al-Shuadda, which sighted the 
ship, headed northwest, 96 km southwest 
of Kanyakumari The IMB notified the 
Indian Coast Guard which sent a 
Dormer aircraft to investigate By 
November 1 the aircraft and the Coast 
(luaid ship Tarabhai had made contact 
with the ship off Ponnani, Kerala 
Tor two days, the pirates on board 
Alondra Rainbow traded small-arms fire 


with Tarabhai and the Dormer, refusing 
to halt 1 he ship s engines were pushed 
to the limits reaching a speed of 14.5 
knots This was enough to outstrip 
Tarabhai, and the Navy’s missile 
corvette, W? Prahaar, was alerted on 
November IS Prahaar, which was on 
routine exercises in the Arabian Sea, 
headed south to cut off Alondra Rainbow 
near (loa But despite a fire having bro¬ 
ken out on the ship after the engines over¬ 
heated the pi rates rtf used to stop At 7 15 
a m the next day Prahaat fired its heavy 
guns across Alondra Rainbow s bows 
Before they surrendered, the 15 
pirates made a desperate effort to sink the 
ship opening the inlets to its sea chest 
and several valves meant to keep water 





been surprising if the 
Alondra Rainbow had 
never been seen again gl 
Dozens of hijacked | 
ships routinely disap- ul 
pear in the pirate infest¬ 
ed seas off South-East 
Asia - the Malacca 
Straits in particular - 
and the South China 
Sea (In 1998,192 ships 
were hijacked and 61 
crew members killed by 
pirates in these areas 
Officials have pointed 
to a steady rise in piracy 
through this year too) 

But prompt action by 
the Indian Navy and 
Coast Guard has led to 
the recovery of Alondra 
Rainbow and the arrest 
of the pirates. The oper-. 
ation to secure Alondra 
Rainbow is being hailed 
by security offiaals in 
South-East Asia as a 
model of the kind of 
international coopera¬ 
tion needed to fight 
maritime hijacking. I 
News of Aundm 

Rainbow's disappear- M.V. MUbow, MM ftom M Indian Coast Cuard hallcoptar M Mumbai on November 20 




out. It took suitaincd operations by 
teams of divers and experts from INS 
Delhi, INS Cornu and the (.'oast Guard 
ship Veera to keep the merchant ship 
afloat. Alondra Rainbow, which the 
pirates had repainted to carry the name 
M.V. Megha Rama .ind given fake Belize 
registration, was towed into Mumbai on 
November 20. 1 he arrested pirates will 
now face interrogation by Navy 
Intelligence and the Intelligence Bureau 
(I.B.), and legal proceedings to return the 
ship and its cargo to its legitimate own¬ 
ers will commence. 

Coast Guard officials said that part 
of Alondra Rainbow's cargo may have 
been sold in Cambodia as part of an arms 
deal between the pirates and the 
Liberation I’igers of Tamil Eelam 
(LTI'E). Reports suggested that at the 
time of the ship’s detection, it was car¬ 
rying only 4,000 tonnes of aluminium 
ingots. While no evidence of LITE com¬ 
plicity was available, some Coast Guard 
officials believe that linkages between 
South-East Asian insurgent movements 
and the Sri Lankan terrorist organisation 
make such a deal possible. IB officials, 
however, are less than enthused by the 
theory, and believe that the hijacking of 
Alondra Rainbow was merely a crime for 
profit. 

H IGH-SEAS hijacking is growing 
alarmingly, a phenomenon some 
believed to be fuelled by the economic 
recession in South-East Asia. In June, the 
United Kingdom’s Shipping Klinister, 
Glenda Jackson, called attention to 
International Maritime Organisation 
(IMO) statistics which showed that 
attacks on ships on the high seas had 
increased by 15 per cent over the previ¬ 
ous 18 months. Ships were advised to 
exercise special caution between 1 a.m. 
and 6 a.m. and to maintain continuous 
radio contact with other vessels on 2182 
m^ahertz while travelling off South-East 
Asia, Somalia and the island of Socotra. 
IMO officials expressed concern that sev¬ 
eral recent hijacldngs involved the use of 
automatic weapons, and increasingly 
resulted in crew fatalities. 

Merchant ship cargo, often valued at 
millions of dollars, has provoked increas¬ 
ingly gruesome crimes. On March 5. the 
Guangdong Provincial Public Security 
Department of China announced the 
arrest of 20 pirates for the nuss murder 
of 23 Chinese sailors the previous vtv. 
The sailors had been shot dead on 
Nofsanber 16, 1998, and their bodies 
ditafn overboard horn their Hong 


Kong-registered ship, which had set sail 
from Shanghai. The bodies were found 
at sea in December 1998. The ship was 
then reflagged, repainted, and handed 
over to a new crew. China faced severe 
criticism from the IMB, in February, for 
its failure to prosecute members of a 
pirate gang cau^t red handed, and some 
marine journals charged elements in the 
country’s Navyofbeingcomplicit in such 
crimes. 

But the March arrests show that in 
recent months, China has been coming 
down heavily on maritime hijacking. In 
January, port authorities at Zhangjia in 
Jiangsu province of China while inspect¬ 
ing engine markings on the Honduran- 
registered Sanei-1, discovered that it was 
in fact the Panamanian-registered 
freighter Tenyu. Tenyu, owned by the 
Japanese shipping company Masumoto 
Kisen KK, had been carrying alumini¬ 
um ingots worth 500 million yen when 
it left Indonesia for South Korea on 
September 27, 1998. Its l4-mcmber 
crew - two South Korean and 12 
Japanese - were never seen again. 
Chinese police officials who interrogat¬ 
ed Tenyu’s Indonesian crew found that 
the sailors had no knowledge of the 
ship’s past. 

Chinese maritime authorities also 
picked up seven suspects in connection 
with the disappearance of the bulk carri¬ 
er Cheung Son, Panama-registered again, 
in late December 1998. The mineral-ore 
laden ship had vanished while sailing 
towards China through the Taiwan 
Straits. Nothing was known for certain 
about its 23-member crew until fisher¬ 
men found three bodies off the South 
China coast. The Hong Kong authorities 
identified the three bodies as those of 
members of the Cheung Sons crew. The 
deaths prompted Noel Chung, regional 
manager of Piracy Reporting Centre, to 
call For “strong government action to 
wipe out piracy in Asian waters before it 
gets out of control’’. 

Chances, however, are that even first- 
rate transnational cooperation, of the 
kind chat led to Alondra Rainbow’s recov¬ 
ery, will not end marine crime much. For 
one, customers for a ship’s cargo are easy 
to come by. In June, armed pirates in spe¬ 
cially equipped speedboats stormed a 
Thai tanker carrying 2,060 tonnes of gas 
oil, a fuel used by ships. Twelve members 
of the crew were imprisoned in the ship’s 
cabins for two days and then ordered 
overboard into a motodxtat with a faulty 
engine. They drifted in the rough seas for 
14 hours before being rescued by a pass¬ 


ing ship. One sailor was held hostage 
because he knew how to operate the ship’s 
valves. The attack, which took place off 
the Malaysian resort island of Tioman, 
was one of a string of similar enterprises 
capitalising on the ready market for gas 
oil and petrol. 

A spectrum of commodities attract 
pirates. A fortnight after Marine Fortuner 
left the Chinese port of Nantong on 
March 1, and headed for India with over 
6,000 tonnes of soda ash, the ship was 
hijacked by 20 heavily armed pirates. An 
1MB report on the hijacking produced 
results; port authorities in the city of 
Fanghchenggang discovered that techni¬ 
cal data of the Honduras-registered 
Nuovo Tierra, which docked for mainte¬ 
nance work in May, was identical to that 
of the missing ship. In this case, all 14 
crew members confessed to the Chinese 
police, their involvement in the hijack¬ 
ing. The Taiwanese-owned ship was 
returned to its owner, but the cargo had 
long been disposed of 

J UST how the Alondra Rainbow affair 
ends remains to be seen. Coast Guard 
eputy Inspector General A.K. Mahajan 
.said that his organisation would “tty to 
find out whether the pirates have any link 
with the Inter Services Intelligence or the 
LTTE”. In the so-far improbable event 
that they do, India’s security establish¬ 
ment will have one more serious cause for 
concern. LB. investigators are certain to 
focus on possible links between the 
hijackers and insurgent groups in South- 
East Asia, particularly Myanmar. But 
even if no such connection is found, 
Alondra Rainbow's hijacking could mean 
trouble for India. 

As the Chief Staff Officer in charge 
of the Western Naval Command’s 
Operations, M.P. Taneja, pointed out, 
the Alondra Rainbow aftair is the first 
reported incident of piracy in Indian 
waters. But with the thinly-policed 
Andaman Islands perched over South- 
East Asia’s troubled waters, and pirates 
evidently looking for ftesh markets in 
West Asia, both the Coast Guard and 
Navy will have to work hard to ensure 
that the seas around India do not become 
a major transit route for pirates. 1MB offi¬ 
cial, Captain P. Mukundan, speaking to 
Singapore’s Shipping Times in Kuala 
Lumpur, hailed me Indian operation as 
a “perfea example of collation”. 
Ind^ maritime security omcials can 
only hope that much more operadons of 
this nature wUl not be needed in the near 
ftuure. I 



■ DISASTER 


A RAVAGED REGION 

After the killer cyclone, disease and famine stalk coastal Orissa. 


SUHRID SANKAR CHATTOPADHYAY 

in Orissa 

C OASTAL Orissa remained grim two 
weeks after the October 29 cyclonic 
storm had devastated vast areas of it. The 
death roll mounted by the day as several 
affected areas, which had been rendered 
inaccessible, were accessed. The official 
toll as of November 15 stood at 9,524, 
the district-wise break-up being: 
Jagatsinghpur 8,119; Puri 287; Cunack 
392; Kendrapara 242; Nayagarh 3; 
Khurda 84; Bhadrak 92; Keonjhar 27; 
Dhenkanal 50; Jajpur 158; Balasore 48; 
and Mayurbhanj 7. Unofficial estimates 
put the roll above 50,000. 

According to official estimates, 1.26 
crore people in 12 districts have been 
affected. As many as 12.48 lakh houses 
have been damaged, and 15.7 lakh 
hectares of paddy crop and 32,956 
hectares of other crops destroyed. 
Moreover, most of the paddy fields have 
been rendered uncultivable by the saline 
water carried 15 km inland by massive 
tidal waves. 

State Revenue Minister Jagannath 
Patnaik, who is in charge of the relief 
operations, told frontlinr. “If immediate 
steps are not taken, we will be saddled 
with a drought-like situation. We arc giv¬ 
ing top priority to developing a strategy 
for rabi cultivation.” However, owing to 
the large-scale destruction of cattle, the 
State faces an acute shoruge of draught 
animals. The Government planned to 
procure bullocks from the unaffected 
regions of the State and also from Andhra 
Pradesh, Haryana and Punjab. Tractors, 
not commonly employed in plou^ing 
operations in the State, were also being 
mobilised. Neeotiations were on to pro¬ 
cure seeds ftom Maharashtra and 
Gujarat. “We have invited horuculturists 
to help us out in areas where saline water 
has ruined the land. We ate willing to 
change the pattern of cultivation if nec¬ 
essary,” Patnaik said. 

The State government had sought a 
Central assistance of R$.10,QP0 aores. 
Ute Centre granted Rs.20O crores. 
Patnaik said that the assistance extended 


was insufficient as rehabilitation work 
alone would require Rs.2,500 crores. The 
Government plans to approach the 
World Bank for low interest loans for 
housing, electricity and infrastructural 
projects. “One of our top priorities is to 
rehabilitate the people who have been 
rendered homeless. HUDCO (Housing 
and Urban Development Corporation) 
has evolved a Rs.l90-crore housing 
scheme. We plan to construct cyclone- 
proof houses,” the Minister said. 

A lthough the water Icvel had 
receded in most areas, several villages 
in the Ersama block of jagatsinghpur dis¬ 
trict, such as Padmapur, Bhitarandhari, 
Dhinkia, Noagaon, Bagadia, Balitutha, 
Gandikiput and Kunjakotbi - were still 
inundated. Stagnant water and rotting 
bodies and carcasses posed a major threat 
to the survivors. Relief materials were air¬ 
dropped in these areas. Unofficial reports 
stated that 37 villages in Ersama had been 
washed away by tidal waves. Bijay Nayak, 
who represents Ersama in the State 
Assembly, said; “I am sure that in Ersama 
alone more than 20,000 people have died. 
More than 50 per cent of 
them are Bengalis who 
came from Midnapore.” 

P.K. Pani, Additional 
District Magistrate of 
Jagatsinghpur, said; “We 
are unable to enter some 
areas in Ersama because 
of the overpowering 
stench of rotting bodies 
and stagnant water. More 
than 14,000 hectares of 
agricultural land there 
has been destroyed and 
rendered unfertile. We 
are staring straight at a 
drought.” 

Unofficial reports 
stated that the cyclone 
had claimed more than 
5,000 lives in adjoining 
Balikuda. The Army 
cleared two roads to 
Enama. In areas that 
were inaccessible, Army 
personnel supplied 


drinking water by boats. “Wc lower our 
boats cast of Ersama and through a creek, 
deliver relief materials,” Brigadier R.S. 
Rawat, who is in charge of relief opera¬ 
tions by the Army, said. An Army team 
of 5,000 men planned to clear another 
road ro Ersama via a bridge 5 km away. 
“Approaches to the bridge from both 
sides are blocked. We are clearing them,” 
Rawat said. 

The Army also planned to open a 30- 
bed hospital in Ersama. Three Army hos¬ 
pitals were functioning at Balikuda, Tirtol 
and Kendrapara. Two more were to be 
opened in Mahakalpara and Ersama. A 
team of Army doctors and volunteers from 
Pune, stationed at Balikuda, visited 
Ersama to treat patients. The Army cleared 
a stretch of 1,712 km of road, subsidiary 
roads and railway tracks; evacuated 24,201 
people; treated 16,319 patients; and dis¬ 
tributed 5,922 packets offood and 60,600 
kilolitres of water. With the job of pro¬ 
viding immediate relief over, the Air Force 
operated two aircraft to drop relief mate¬ 
rials in Ersama and Balikuda, which 
remained inaccessible. The Air Force 
delivered a daily average of 27 tonnes of 
food materials. 

The Army and volun¬ 
teers oforganisations such 
as the Anand Marg, the 
Rashtriya Swayam-sevak 
Sangh (RSS) and 
Christian missionary 
organisations were 
involved in the disposal of 
corpses and carcasses. The 
Government has 

instructed Distria 
M^srrates and mm 
panchayat chiefs to burn 
the bodies. “We arc pro¬ 
viding them as much 
petrol, diesel and other 
material required for 
this,” Patnaik said. Of the 
3.5 lakh head of cattle 
killed in the cyclone, 
about 75,600 have been 
disposed of. 

Defence Minister 
Geor^ Fernandes, who 
heads the Centnd moni- 



Chltf Minister Qlrldhar 
Oamaii^ 




toring team, announced in Bhubaneswar 
on November 12 that a cyclone recon¬ 
struction authority would be formed to 
deal with the current crisis as also similar 
calamities that may occur in the future. 
The authority, comprising representa¬ 
tives of both the Central and State gov¬ 
ernments, would tackle long-term issues 
arising out of natural disasters. 

Meanwhile, other Congress(l)- 
rulcd States have adopted various dis¬ 
tricts affected by the cyclone. Puri has 
been adopted by Delhi, Kendrapara by 
Karnataka, Jagatsinghpur by 
Maharashtra, Bhadrak by Rajasthan, 
Jaipur by Madhya Pradesh and 
Keonjhar by Goa. The Orissa 
Government insists that the 
Congress(l) governments would mere¬ 
ly supplement the relief materials and 
manpower already available and not 
adopt any district. However, Goa’s 
Minister for Agriculture Sanjay 
Bandhekar told Frontline “We will adopt 
Keonjhar. We will first assess the damage 
and then send officials to rehabilitate the 
people.” The Goa government has set up 
a special cell for relief, and all adminis¬ 
trative officers, Ministers, Members of 
the Legislative Assembly and Members of 
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Parliament in Goa have been asked to 
donate a month’s salary to a relief and 
rehabilitation fund. 

Senior Indian Administrative Service 
(IAS) officers of Orissa resent the policy of 
adoption. “This will give rise to friction 
between the administrative officers of 
Orissa and other States,” a senior officer 
said on the condition of anonymity. He 
said that this was a poli tical gimmick adopt¬ 


ed by the Congrcss(I) ahead of the 
Assembly elections in order to ptojea a 
picture of solidarity. “The man who is 
truly the knight in shining armour is 
Andhra Pradesh Chief Minister N. 
Chandrababu Naidu, who is monitonng 
all relief work from Hyderabad instead of 
politicising matters by visitir^ Orissa,” 
he said. Apart from sending 2,000 gov¬ 
ernment employees to undertake relief 
work, Chandrababu Naidu assigned 
experts from different departments, such 
as engineering, medicine, and urban 
development, to thewffected areas. 

Not all IAS officers were happy with 
the planning and execution of relief 
works. Pratap Mukhopadhyay, 
Member, Board of Revenue, and the 
second senior most officer in the State, 
said: “A crisis such as this cannot be con¬ 
trolled from one place. Senior officers 
should have been deployed immediately 
to the affected areas as on-the-spot deci¬ 
sions had to be taken. Junior officers in 
the ranks of District Magistrates and 
Additional District Magistrates often 
hesitate to take them.” 

He said that the disaster was as much 
man-made as it was natural. The persis¬ 
tent depletion of forests in the coastal belt 
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for the last 20 yean had 
resulted in an ecological 
imbalance, he pointed out. 

The cyclone had swept away 
whatever little forest area was 
left and another cyclone of 
similar intensity would 
occur, he said. “It is a vicious 
cycle.” Another senior offi¬ 
cer expressed his displeasure 
at;,the way relief materials 
were distributed. “Two 
truck loads of lemon rice that 
came from Andhra Pradesh 
was dumped at the Kalinga 
stadium and it lay there for 
over 48 hours. The rice got 
spoilt and had to be 
destroyed,” he said. He fur¬ 
ther said that more than 
15,000 polythene covers 
were waiting to be distrib¬ 
uted. 

T he pon town of 
Paradeep almost return¬ 
ed to normalcy with the 
clearing of the roads and the 
restoration of water supply. 

As of November 13, five of 
the eight berths were filled. 

“We have achieved 50 per 
cent utilisation and hope to achieve 100 
per cent within 100 days,” Port Trust 
Chairman Santosh Mahapatra told 
Frontline. He said: “There is marginal silt¬ 
ing of the channels; where there should 
be 14 metres of water there is 12 metres. 
But this can be desilted soon. We arc wait¬ 
ing for an improvement in power supply 
in order to load iron ore from the port 
plant. The damage to the port, estimat¬ 
ed at Rs.65 crores, has not been much, 
considering that the pon was set up at a 
cost of Rs.2,000 crores. What has been 
lost are the roofs of some godowns and 
office building, the electrical systems and 
60 metres of me security wall around the 
port.” 

Electricity and water supply have 
been restored in most parts of 
Bhubaneswar. The animals in the 
Nandankanan Biological Park did not 
receive proper food and attention and as 
a result a number of camels are reported 
to have died. The Central zoo aumority 
releas^ Rs.20 lakhs for the immediate 
needs of Nandankanan. According to 
official estimates, Rs.4 ctoies is required 
to g« n>p bi^ on its feet. With the 
c>ne (destroying mon of ffie bamboo 
US «the prime food fofidlephants • 
fae^.of ciephaniB from the' 



Villagers outsMe their makeshift home hi Paradeep. A spectre of 
^rvathm looms over the coastal belt of Orissa. 

Wildlife Sanctuary are raiding villages 
such as Chandaka, Andharua, Kantaban 
and Jokalandi. 


N otwithstanding the state 

Government’s claim that no epi¬ 
demic was likely to break out ih the 
cyclone- and flood-affected areas as pre¬ 
cautionary measures had been taken, 
cases of gastroenteritis, cholera and diar¬ 
rhoea were increasing. Official reports 
stated that 35 deaths had occurred owing 
to diseases and that nearly 5,000 persons 
had been admitted to hospitals. (Cuttack 
reported 22 diarrhoea deaths and two 
cholera deaths, and 987 people were 
afflicted by diarrhoea in the district. 

On November 13, a Sadbhabana 
Health Care Team from Gujarat, con¬ 
sisting of 150 doctors, arrived in 
Bhubaneswar with medicines meant for 
distribution in the afiected districts. State 
Health Secretary Meena Gupu said that 
besides health teams from other Sutes, 
311 doctors and 515 paramedical work¬ 
ers had been deployed to treat the victims. 
She also said diat Orissa had received 106 
truckloads of halogen and jparacetamol 
tablets and intravenous fluios. 

The C^tral Reserve Police Force 
was actively enga^ in provid- 


^ ing medical relief. It 
deployed eight medical 
0 teams, comprising medical 

1 and paramedicaf officers 

2 from New Delhi, 
I Hyderabad. Jamshedpur 
I and Durgapur, in 
^ Jagatsinghpur, Etsama, 

Astarang, Bhadrak, Cuttack, 
Kendrapara and Jajpur.: 
These medical teams were 
also distributing drinking 
water. A team of interna¬ 
tional doctors supplied med¬ 
icines required ror one lakh 
people for a period of three 
months. 

The United Nations has 
contributed in a big way. It 
has already provided medi¬ 
cine and relief materials 
worth $ 1.8 million. The 
United Nations Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF) has pro¬ 
vided 420 tonnes of medi¬ 
cines and other relief 
supplies. The World Food 
Programme, which had ear¬ 
lier promised $ 200 , 000 , has 
increased the grant to 
$375,000. The U.N. 

Population Fund will pro¬ 
vide assistance worth $170,000. The 
World Health Organisation will extend 
$ 100,000 in order to set up an emergency 
surveillance system to control epidemic. 

The previous Finance Commission 
had made provisions for a National 
Calamity Relief Fund, which would meet 
the requirements of a State in the event 
of a natural calamity of “rare severity”. 
That fond has long been exhausted, but 
the Centre has nevertheless made avail¬ 
able to Orissa more than Rs.500 crores 
by way of financial assistance. 

Yet all these efforts may just not be 
enough to infuse life into coastal Orissa. 
With the State administration still grap¬ 
pling with the immediate problems of 
distributing relief materials and medi¬ 
cines and restoring public utilities, a 
detailed assessment of the damage to pri¬ 
vate and public property has not b^n 
possible. According to informed sources, 
when such an assessment is finally done, 
the financial burden may be awesome. “If 
in the final assessment 10 lakh houses are 
found damaged, Rs.5,000 crores would 
be needed to repair them at Rs.50,000 a 
house.” This burden is apart from finan¬ 
cial requirement to provide infrastruaure 
such as roads, power lines and water sup¬ 
ply installations. ■ 















A body tying In 
a paddyflold In 
Jathibarl. 
(Below) Bodlee 
of members of a 
family lie 
scattered In the 
Inaccessible 
Ersama block. 
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OneofmanybodiM 
(ybigunattamM. 
(Below) Memben of 
volunti^ orBonloetlons 
pull out a carcass from 
a canal In Jathibarl 
vlllago of Ersama block. 






AtahMttbeNnteinMtrtiinghpiirdlttflct (Above rttfit) Aftw days of 
Btarvation, ooaM vllta«on oi4oy a inoal. SovonI voluntaiy organlaatioM 
arm^ to pfovWa tood to tho vtothna. (R^) Sotting up a makeahttt 
•hoHor In hMdaaik (Rv ligM) ParandRtary pononnol fonww 
OuflMi« (Irom dtantMoa to a hoaMi eOnle. 







Aimy penoniwl 
enfiifMl In relM 
operations. 
(Below) In 
Jathibarl vlltage 
In Ersama block, 
vohinteeis 


eromate 
putielled bodies. 
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■ DISASTER 


A crippled economy 

The cyclone has hit Orissa's already parlous economy hard, and 
there are no reliable estimates of the losses in the various 
sectors even weeks after the disaster. 


SANTANU SANYAL 

in Orissa 

O RISSA S economy is in a shambles 
There is hardly any sector that ha> 
not been hit hard by the October 29 
cyclone No reliable estimates of the extent 
of loss were available more than two weeks 
after the disaster as the government agen 
cies were concentrating their energies on 
the distribution of relief materials and the 
disposal of bodies However, preliminary 
projcaions indicated that the impact 
could indeed be enormous 

On November 10, poultry farmers 
submitted a memorandum to Chief 


Minister Giridhar Gamang, drawing his 
attention to the damage caused to the 
poultry sector The memorandum put 
the loss, which included the destruction 
of birds hatcheries, feed mills and sheds, 
at Rs 40 crores According to preliminary 
estimates more than 1,000 poultry farm 
ers, located mostly in the districts of 
Ganjam, Berhampore, Cuttack and 
Bhubaneswar, lost their means of liveli¬ 
hood Altogether, more than 15,000 peo¬ 
ple engaged in this sector have been hit 
The resumption of agricultural oper¬ 
ations may take ume The total crop loss 
IS estimated at Rs 1,750 crores The 
cyclone left more than 24 lakh hectares 
of farm land inundated About 15 lakh 


ha suffered a loss of between 50 and 75 
per cent of standing crops In the absence 
of mechanised farming, the loss of 
draught animals - more than two lakh 
head of cattle have been killed - could 
hamper cultivation m future 

Coconut and betel leaf cultivation has 
been badly affected Coconut trees on sev¬ 
eral hectares of plantations, mostly along 
the coast came down and betel le^ plan¬ 
tations in the districts of Balasore, Pun 
and Bhadrak were inundated The State, 
which produced a surplus of coconuts, will 
now have to depend on supplies from 
Andhra Pradesh Tamil Nadu and Kerala 
to meet its domestic requirement The 
destmction of betel leaf plantations entails 
a business loss of Rs 25 lakhs a day in 
Bhubaneswar and Cuttack alone Certain 
varieties ot betel leaves grown in some 
pockets of Balasore distria, which are 
exported, cannot be produced beftire six 
months 

The cyclone also destroyed vegetable 
crops on one likh hectares - 15,000 ha 
each in Pun and Jagatsinghpur, 34,000 
ha in Kendrapara and 14,000 ha in 
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Cuttack. The average crop yield wai eight 
to 10 tonnes a hectare. The damage to 
mushroom cultivation has affected 700 
fiunilics in Nimapara (Puri district), 
Bhubaneswar and Khurda. 

The State's rich dairy sector has also 
suffered severe losses Besides the death of 
milch cows and the destruction of dairy 
Bums, a large number of chilling plants 
and more than 200 artificial insemination 
cenaes were damaged. At least 500 milk 
cooperatives need assistance to restan their 
operations. The Orissa Milk Producers’ 
Cooperative Federation (Omfed), which 
collected more than one lakh litres of milk 
a day and supplied it to Bhubaneswar, 
Cuttack and Pun, among other places, will 
now depend on supplies of milk powder 
from other States to maintain normal 
deliveries. The daily collection of milk 
dropped to around 10,000 litres. Omfed 
is likely to procure milk from Andhra 
Pradesh and West Bengal. 

The National Dairy Development 
Board (NDDB), in association with the 
Anand Milk Producers’ Union, 
despatched 200 tonnes of milk powder 
and 200 tonnes of cattle feed. The 
NDDB also sent vaccines and life-saving 
drugs for animals. 

According to the State Small and 
Medium Entrepreneurs Association, 
nearly 700 small- and medium-scale 
units, which employed about 70,000 to 
80,000 people, nave been devastated in 
Bhubaneswar and Cuttack. The figure is 
expeaed to rise when information from 
other districts arrives. The association has 
urged the State government to pro^de 
interest-free loans of up to Rs.IO lakhs to 
the affected units and declare a five-year 
moratorium on loan repayment by them. 
Units with a paid-up capital of more than 
Rs.IO lakhs should be helped with grants 
and soft loans, it said. About 400 small- 
scale and 24 medium-scale units that sur¬ 
vived the cyclone were looted by 
anti-social elements, it said. 

In the Paradeep port area, fishing 
activities have come to a standstill. About 
300 fishermen were killed; nearly 60 per 
cent of the 11,000 countiv boats were 
destroyed, marking a loss of about Rs.24 
crores. In addition, 2,500 mechanised 
boats and 400 trawlers sank, causing a loss 
of another Rs.30 crores. About 500 
trawlers, mostly belonging to fishermen 
from Andhra Pradesh, san^ at Paradeep 
port. The export of marine products from 
Orissa has heiice suffered a setback. 

^CTRICITY supply and telecom- 
liations services ate yet to be 


Paradeep’s problems 



SANTANU SANYAl 

in Paradeep 


T he Paradeep Pott Trust (PHI 
authorities knew what was coming, 
’ thankstotheIntemet.Theylostnotime 
in taking measures according to a con¬ 
tingency plan formulated by the Union 
Government in the wake of the cyclone 
havoc at the Kandia port two years ago. 

“We did not rely much on the fore¬ 
casts by the Meteorological 
Department, which were general in 
nature. Instead, we started surfrng the 
Net and at least two sites gave us a clear 
picture of the projected route, move¬ 
ment and intensity of the impending 
storm. We were on the alert," PPT 
Chairman S.K. Mohapatra said. 

“Having lived in Paradeep for more 
than 30 yean, we have learnt one thing: 
never take a cyclone warning signal 
lighdy,” DUip Misra, PPT Traffic 
Manager, said. 

The first priority was to force the 
berthed ships out ofthe port. There were 
sixsuch ves^. Five ofthese were moved 
to mid-sea where the efiect of the storm 
on them would be less severe. The ves¬ 
sels returned to the port after the Navy 
declared the navigation chatuiel clear for 
traffic on November 6. 

Asixth vessel, Spar Opal, which was 
loading steel coil, refused to sail out. Its 
moorings snapped and it was pushed 
from one berth to anotho-, but it suf¬ 
fered no major damr^. As it happened, 
the vessel’s onboard satellite nh^hone 
system was the only means of commu¬ 
nication Paradeep had with the outside 
worid. 

Eight vessels were waltii^ outside 
the port ftir berdu. Ail but one left as 
soon as the cydone struck. 

No piece of mstjor equipment at the 
1^ damage^ hfoh^tra said that 
w ptm ikuthontia did evetythiM poa^ 
ble to protect th^ eqv^ment. Theipt6- 
jeedpg parts dT.Wge equipment weie 

restored in the 12 affeaed districts. 
Cesco, an undertaking of AES Corp, of 
the United States, had planned to give 
power connecdons to all applicants by 
November 14. The plan has gone hay¬ 
wire. AES Corp, whim runs a power dis¬ 
tribution system in ei^t dj^cts of 


lowered and fastened with bolts and the 
equipment was removed to safer places. 
However, some losses were inevitable. 
For example, the roofs of the transit sheds 
were blown off. Sea water damaged trans¬ 
formers and electric motors. Sand-cast¬ 
ing has reduced the depth of the diannei 
by about two metres: die chatmel has to 
be drec^. Nav^idonal lights are gone, 
so are the pylons. 

What has caused the most concern 
is the dama^ to the railway tracks 
between Rahama and Paradeep on the 
Cuttack-Pandeep section of the South 
Eastern Railway. The movement ofbulk 
items such as coal and ore to and from' 
the port has been hampered. Bulk items 
constitute more than 95 per cent of the 
port’s traffic. Coastal shipment of ther¬ 
mal coal for the Tamil Nadu Electricity 
Board (TNEB) and other consumers 
could be resumed as nearly 2.5 lakh 
tonnes of giQund stock was lying at the 
port. Thermal coal accounts for seven 
million tonnes of the port’s total 
throughput of 13 million tonnes. The 
TNEB’s share in the thermal coal traf¬ 
fic is more than five million tonnes. 

The problem that coking coal 
imponers such as the Tata Iron and Sted 
Company (Tisco) and Steel Authority of 
India Limited (SAIL) feced was even 
greater. The imported coking coal lying 
at die port premises cannot be evacuated 
unless the railway lines are repaired. To 
solve the problem, Tisco chartered a ves¬ 
sel to ship it to Haldla for onward move- 
mentby tail. Thus, panofdiecokingcoal 
stock was shifted, dioi^ at a cost. 

"We estimate the foss of port prop¬ 
erty as Ri.80 ttores," Mohapatra sam, 
pointing out that several ptivate firms 
that undertookport projects on contract 
had ccmiplained of a combined loss of 
Rs.20 ootes. “We will request the 
Centfe to provide funds to meet 
additioitai oqienditure,’' hesaich adding 

4ti<mt,6ntaued ilos of income of about 


Orissa, has sought a tariff hike to offict 
the losses, estimated at Rs.300 crores. 
Cesco plans to appeal to the State gov¬ 
ernment for compensation. If the gov¬ 
ernment declines to oblige it, it will 
approach the State-levd power regulato¬ 
ry authority, the Orissa Etoidty 






Rebuilding work to ^cilitate early 
resumption of lormai operations took a 
back seat as the port authorities were 
forced to devote themselves to relief 
work. A large number of people li)^ng in 
shanties on port lands and the residents 
of villages close to the port were badly 
affected. Moreover, the port authorities 
had to coordinate the relief work under¬ 
taken by various government and non¬ 
governmental agencies. For this reason, 
they could not pay continued attention 
to the work on the Asian Devdopment 
Bank-aided coal handling plant. The 
commissioning of the plant will now be 
ddayed by at least sk months. 

Although the Navy deployed seven 
vessels and deared the navigation chan- 
nd, work could not resume. Even two 
weeks after the cydone, Paradeep had no 
power supply. Since the public sector 
Paradeep PWphates Ltd (PPL) was hit 
badly, the bertn dedicated to it did not 
receive vessels. 

Absenteeism, in view of the cydone 
and the scare of ammonia leaks, was 
another Eictor that stood in the way of the 
resumptioo of normal work. Riunouis of 


leaks in the PPL’s ammonia storage tanks 
(the plant had released small quantities of 
ammonia in order to ensure die safety of 
the tanks) led to a virtual exodus of work¬ 
ers. Significandy, only one port employ¬ 
ee died; he lived in a torched hut, having 
sublet his ofRdal quarters. 

Several fishermen living along the 
Paradeep coast were lulled. Althoup not 
employ^ by the pon, they used the fish- 
ingharbouf, which is part of the port com¬ 
plex. As soon as the cydone warning was 
received, the port authorities had urged 
the people living in the shanties in the port 
area to move urider pucca structures. Most 
of them allegediy i^orcd the warning. 

HE PPL bore the brunt of the 
cyclone. Its phosphoric acid and sul- 
phuricacidplantsweredamaged. Between 
5,000 and6,000 tonnes of di-ammonium 
phosphate (DAP) worth about Rs.6 
crores, stored in silos, was destroyed. The 
boundary wails of the plant and the town- 
shipcolkpsed. Attem^ were being made 
to resume DAP producdon in November 
iisdf. However; H. Mishta, Giairman 
and Matiag^ Director, told Frondine 


that the acid plants would ncKroumepto- 
duction immediately. An assessmeta,of 
the loss sufhned by PPL vimuld tald; riiM, 
Thecondidooof^eequipmeRtwtHthibe'' 
known only after power supply waa 
restored, Mhhra said 

Mishra appealed to the Centre for • 
special assistance. The appeal, it is learnt, 
hu not gone totally unheeded. The 
Centre has before it a finandal resttue- 
turing proposal for PPL However, Ae 
sanction of grant would depend on the 
assessment of loss. As per the proposal, 
the accumulated loss of about R$.256 
crores would be knocked off from the 
book of accounts. The presentetpty size 
of Rs.2l4 aores would be reduc^ to 
R$.2.14 aores and the loan of Rt.230 
crores converted into equity. The inter¬ 
est on the loan too has to be waived by 
way of book adjustments. “Once tl« 
restruauring plan is implemented, PPL 
will start afresh, on a clean slate,” Mishta 
said. 

The loss suffered by the DAP plant 
of Oswal Chemicals & Fertilisers is put 
at Rs. 100 crores. The two-million-toruie 
plant, estimated to cost Rs.2,000 crores, 
was due for commissioning in 
November. Now the commissioning has 
been deferred until January. Abhay 
Oswal, its Chairman, said that the exact 
extent of the loss would be known after 
the insurance company assessed the 
extent of the damage. The projea’s 
prime consultant. United States-based 
Jacobs, Humphreys and Glasgow, was 
involved in the assessment exercise. 

The company, Oswal said, did relief 
work in 180 villages under 47 panchay- 
ats, with a total population of four lakhs. 
“We distributed about 1,000 tonnes of 
foodgrains and we will distribute anoth¬ 
er 3,000 tonnes,” he said. Saris, dhotis 
and materials for shelters had also been 
distributed. The Oswals propose to 
spend Rs.l0 crores on telia work and 
have involved their employees from all 
over the country in the operation. “We 
have a commitment to the people of the 
place where we have put up su» a huge 
plant with so much investment,” 
s^.l 



Regulatory Commission, vrith a request 
CO pass the burden on to the consumers. 
Power consumers are angiy with Ccsco’s 
plan. The loss, they say, is largely owing 
to the ftiilure of the company to insure its 
issets. Some consumers have tfaifeatened 
» take the matter to the streets. “Why 


should the consumere and the State gov¬ 
ernment be made to pay for the loss suf- 
fcTcd by a private concern,” asked one 
consumer. Interestingly, some sections of 
the State government are for compensat¬ 
ing Cesco suitably and have accordingly 
tsSsea up the issue with the Central gov¬ 


ernment. (see Column by Jayati Ghosh 
on page 76) 

The loss to the telecom circle is esti¬ 
mated at Rs.50 crores, with a large num¬ 
ber of telephone exchanges washed away 
and microwave towers - at Nimapara, 
Paradeep, Kakatpur and Jajpur - uproot- 
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■ COLUMN 


The local chambers of commerce have 
estimated the loss to industry, big and 
small, at Rs 500 crores They emphasise 
the importance of early normalisation of 
the affected units This process could be 
accelerated if an interest holiday is 
declared for one year on loans issued by 
commercial banks, according to them. 
They also want the repayment period 
should be extended fresh working capi¬ 
tal should be made available to industry 
at a concessional rate and the requirement 
of margin money on fresh loans should 
not be insisted upon, the chambers have 
suggested 

Following the cyclone havoc, the 
Reserve Bank of India and the Union 
Finance Ministry directed all banks to 
provide immediate assistance to the 
affected people to help them raise new 
crops and purchase farm implements, 
seeds, fertilizers and insecticides Banks 
and other financial institutions were told 
to extend loans to rebuild houses 

The State government has sought a 
Central assistance of about Rs 350 crores 
to reconstruct about t 2 million dwelling 
units. It has also urged the authorities con¬ 
cerned to build houses under the Indira 
Awas Yojana The Housing and Urban 
Development Corporation (HUDCO) 
has announced that it would provide 
Rs. 187.5 crores towards the reconstruc¬ 
tion of about 75,000 dwelling units 

Sharda Singh, Chairman and 
Managing Director of UCO Bank and 
convener of the State-Level B inkers’ 
Committee (SLBC), led a team of senior 
bankers and top executives of financial 
institutions to Orissa and held meetings 
with the Chief Minister, the Finance 
Minister, the Chief Secretary and other 
senior officials in order to assess the kind 
of assistance the banking sector would be 
required to provide to raise new crops, 
rebuild houses and restart businesses and 
factories in the smdl and medium sectors 
The Government at that time did not 
have a correct estimate of the losses or the 
kind of assistance that would be required 
These aspects are likely to be fmalised at 
an SLBC meeting m the near future. 

Another ffictor causing concern is the 
financial situation of the State mvern- 
ment. Doubts have been expressed in cer¬ 
tain quarters that the money received for 
mlief and rehabilitation mi^t actually be 
v|ped to pay the salaries to government 
snployees. The critical financial situation 
of^e Government had earlier forced the 
Rtt to damp restrictions on overdraft. 
fw restnetions have since been lifted. B 


Cyclones, power and 
social responsibility 

A muitinationai company seeking to triple power tariff in already 
suffering coastal Orissa, claiming that the cyclone has hit its 
facilities, which had been left uninsured, raises questions 
regarding the rationale for and pattern of privatisation in the 
country, and consequent monopolistic practices that impinge 
on the lives of ordinary people. 

' I ’HE cyclone that ravaged the coast of most basic amenities and sometimes eve 
X Orissa was one of the worst to affect of the means of survival 


J. Orissa was one of the worst to affect 
the subcontinent in this century The 
scale of devastation that has occurred is 
unimaginable already the official death 
toll IS close to ten thousand people, 
although the situation has been so dire 
that no formal enumeration of the dead 
has yet been undertaken More than 20 
million people are said to be affected, and 
agriculture and industry in the region 
have been ravaged 

Around ten lakh houses are said to 
have been damaged, many beyond repair, 
as well as more than 30 lakh kuteba hous¬ 
es, rendering millions of people home¬ 
less Nearly three lakh farm „ 
animals were killed, the extent of ^ "1 
the crop area affected (with 
standing crops destroyed) 
exceeds 12 lakh hectares, and pre- 
liminary estimates of property g, 
loss range upwards of Rs 1,000 
crores | i 

Calamities as extreme as this _ 
will take years if not decades to 
recover from, even in terms of the 
most minimal reconstruction 
and repair. Quite apart from the * 
enormous loss of human lift, sim¬ 
ply replacing physical mfrastrac- 
ture m a State that was already 
one of the most absolutely poor 
and backward in the country is a ^ 
task of huge proportions. The 
enormity of the requirement of 
providing immediate relief has HB| 
clearly exposed both public and 
private agencies as being inade- 
quate, and lakhs of people in at liH 
least nine districts continue to be Unatir 
in great distress, deprived of the two wt 


most basic amenities and sometimes even 
of the means of survival 

In the wake of such a major disaster, 
the natural expectation is that all sections 
of society, especially those with the 
finances to make a difference, would step 
forward to contribute to the recovery and 
reconstruction effort This expectation is 
even higher vts-a-vts large industrialists 
and multinational companies (MNCs), 
which are increasingly prone to publicise 
their sense of “social responsibility” This 
IS why some recent news reports of the 
response of at least one multinational 
company comes as a shock, even to hard¬ 
ened critics accustomed to expecting the 
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worst from such quarters. 

A ccording to a 

news report in a 
major national newspaper 
* {The Indian Express, 

November 11), a major 
multinational company 
which owns majority 
share in the power trans¬ 
mission and distribution 
company supplying the 
coastal districts, has 
demanded full compensa¬ 
tion for its losses from the 
government, failing 
which it would triple the cost of electric¬ 
ity to consumers in the affected areas. 
The United States-based multina¬ 
tional AES Corporation currently holds 
51 per cent of the stock of the Central 
Electricity Supply Company (Cesco), 
which supplies power to consumers in the 
affected coastal districts of Orissa. The 
president and chief executive officer of 
AES, Dennis Bakke, came to India to 
review the post-cyclone situation, and 
apparently discovered that Cesco had sus¬ 
tained losses of around $60 million (Rs. 
300 crores) due to the cyclone. 

As a result, said Bakke, the company 
was asking the Government ofindia to bear 
the losses. If it refused to do so, Cesco would 
be forced to approach the relevant price- 
-setting body, the Orissa Electricity 
Regulatoty Commission, for a tariff revi¬ 
sion which he estimated could be as much 
as three times the present tariff. Obviously, 
the company felt that if the government 
does not share the burden, then the people 
would have to bear the cost. 

In the wake of the cyclone, many pub¬ 
lic and private companies have declared 
concessions to the affected people, who are 
already reeling under very adverse materi¬ 
al circumstances. Thus, the Department of 
Telecommunicarions has announced spe¬ 
cial concessions to consumen in the region. 
In the case of electricity, the supply of 
which has been so badly disrupted, it would 
be expected that consumers v^oare already 
suffering because of no or low provision 
would at least be spared the burden of high¬ 
er prices. Indeed, total restoration of earii- 
er levels of electricity supply in the aff^ed 
districts is expected to t^ as long as six 
months. 

However, any such concessions are 
obviously not under consideration by 
Cesco. Bakke argued that the company is 
under financial stress because of poor rev¬ 
alue collection, making it diffici^ in the 
management’s assessment, to give any relief 
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to consumers. Perhaps 
more significantly, there is 
no legal obligadon for the 
company to do so. The 
majority shareholding in 
Ce^ was purchased from 
the public sector Power 
Grid Corporation ofindia 
Limited, which continues 
to hold 49 per cent of the 
shares. 

Under the terms of the 
agreement of sale, there 
was no contractual provi¬ 
sion about covering its 
® losses arising from any 

calamity. Further, remarkably for these 
obsessively risk-averse multinational com¬ 
panies, no disaster insurance cover had 
been taken for any such eventuality; in fact, 
the company claims that it was in the 
process of taking out insurance on its infra¬ 
structure when the cyclone struck. Since it 
had clearly been inefficient in insuring 
itself in time, it would choose instead to 
make its customers - including some of 
the poorest people in the world living 
through a major catastrophe - pay for its 
lapse. 

E ven if we set aside the inevitable 
knee-jerk reaction that this is likely to 
evoke in terms of the perfidious behav¬ 
iour of MNQ, there are some important 
issues that arise in this context. The first 
issue relates to the whole pattern of pri¬ 
vatisation of the generation, transmission 
and distribution of electricity that has 
accelerated in many States in recent 
times. Many observers have noted that in 
several States this process has been char¬ 
acterised by a piecemeal approach, vague¬ 
ness, secrecy and lack of transparency in 
the legal follow-through, and a tremen¬ 
dous lack of public participation and 
therefore of democratic accountability in 
the frnal institutional framework that has 
resulted. 

The haste to privatise came from a 
perception that public sector companies 
were unable to deliver not only because 
of bureaucratic interference but also 
because they could not be professional in 
their approach in tarns of efficient pro¬ 
vision and recovery of costs. But the pat- 
tan that now seems to be followed in 
many cases in this sector is that private 
invators (usually multinational 
invators) will pick up all the profits (in 
some cases, even guaranteed profits) 
while the government exchequer bears all 
the risks. So taxpayers end up funding 
even though the essential idea 


inherent in private entrepreneurship is 
that profits are rewards for risk-bearing. 

It is now apparent that another source 
of trouble in dealing with natural monop¬ 
olies such as electricity provision is that 
when the private sector is given control 
then monopolistic practices are also 
much more likely. In such circumstances, 
at the ver>’ minimum, the regulatory 
devices need to be very carefully specified 
and comprehensive. But this is clearly not 
so yet in India. 

The current experience in Orissa 
illustrates one way in which this can 
become extremely problematic. In this 
case, the people of the State, especially in 
the coastal region, seem to have lost out 
because of the electricity companys 
attempt to make them pay for a major 
natural calamity which has dready caused 
them huge dispossession. The State 
Government has lost out because it doa 
not get the advantage of revenues even as 
it is forced to take on losses if it does not 
want consumers to be charged more. It is 
difficult to understand, therefore, why 
the entire process was necessary at all. 

The entire privatisation process has 
been sold to the country on the argument 
that this would help the government get 
out of things that the private sector can 
do better so that the government can con¬ 
centrate on what the private sector will 
not do. This episode shows that like so 
much else in the language of liberalisers 
and of globalisation, there are poignant 
gaps both in language and its interpreta¬ 
tion in reality, which can be appropriat¬ 
ed by those in power. 

Perhaps this is why Union Power 
Minister P. Rangarajan Kumarama- 
ngalam, talking about power and the 
Orissa cyclone in a conference involving 
the Central Electricity Regulatory 
Commission and the United States 
Energy Association on November 2 
{Business Line, November 3) could offer 
no more wisdom than that the Orissa 
Electricity Regulatory Commission and 
the privatised distribution and genera¬ 
tion companies “will have a challenging 
task ahead of them in the reconstruction 
of the State with a human face”. 

That statement was made before 
Bakkes made his comments quoted 
above. If the past and present practice of 
post-liberalisation governments is any 
indication, it is possible to predict that 
the face of the present BJP-led 
Government will be much more 
“human” to tqultinationals than it is 
towards those Indians who happen to 
find themselves in a crisis as in Orissa. ■ 
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I INFORMATION TiCHNOlOCY 


Towards e-governance 

Implementing e-governance in the country may be a long way off, 
but some States are making efforts to move in that direction. 


ANUPAMA KATAKAM 

in Bangalore 

N O country can today afford to avoid 
keeping pace with the growth and 
spread of information technology, let 
alone ignore it. No wonder then that the 
Indian Government is trying to build its 
own computer networks, which will per¬ 
haps usher in in the new millennium an 
administration that is organised and 
effective in providing the citizens services 
that are long overdue. 

Electronic governance appears to be 
the keyword today in most administrative 
departments. And now, with a Ministry for 
Information Technology formed in the 
Union Government, the concept of gov¬ 
ernment departments becoming fully 


whether these will benefit the common 
man. Frontline spoke to officials and 
experts on some of the issues that sur¬ 
round this concept. 

E lectronic governance is used as 
a synonym for an information tech¬ 
nology-driven system of governance that 
works better, costs less and is capable of 
servicing people’s needs. It is also broad¬ 
ly defined as the use of information tech¬ 
nology for efficient delivery of 
government services to the people and to 
busine.ss and industry. A double-pronged 
term, e-governance involves the comput¬ 
erisation of government departments and 
the networking of all government depart¬ 
ments, and linking them, as also district 
and taluk offices across a state, with the 


State headquarters. 

According to Karnataka’s IT 
Secretary Sanjoy Das Gupta, the objec¬ 
tive ofelectronic governance in India goes 
beyond mere computerisation of govern¬ 
ment offices. It fundamentally means 
changing the way the government oper¬ 
ates and implies a new set of responsibil¬ 
ities for civil servants, businesses and the 
public. According to him, plans such as 
online services will give the average citi¬ 
zen access to government services, with 
faster responses at more convenient 
hours. These services include providing 
information, collecting taxes, granting 
licences, administering regulations, and 
paying grants and benefits. 

It may seem almost impossible to rev¬ 
olutionise India’s bureaucracy which is 
notorious for its red tapism, but projects 
have already been successfully executed. 
Andhra Pradesh went high-tech to a con¬ 
siderable extent almost two years ago, and 
Kerala follows close behind. Karnataka 
has ambitious plans in this regared; Chief 
Minister S.M. Krishna has promised to 
put them into effect in two years’ time. 


computerised might actually 
work. At a recent national con¬ 
ference on e-governance (as it is 
called) in Bangalore, IT 
Secretaries from 32 States and 
Union Territories participated 
in discussions which led them to 
announce that they were “com¬ 
mitted to providing a one-stop, 
non-stop, efficient, effective, 
responsive, transparent citizen 
governance through the use of 
information technology." 

Nevertheless, the outcome 
of the three-day conference was 
disappointing. Held against the 
backdrop ofBangaloreIT.com, 
a five-day international exhibi¬ 
tion on computers, the confer¬ 
ence was attended by the 
country’s who’s who in IT. 
That being the case, a more sig¬ 
nificant “declaration” was 
expected. However, the deci¬ 
sions were bereft of specificity, 
and the plans lacked time- 
frames (see box). 

Apan from networking 



||bvernment departments, e- 
^crnance throws up several 
quiptions of transparency, 
quluntability, technology 


lii 


At a niiway raMrvatlon aauatar. Tlw RaUwfya fwva pravad 


logistic fusibility, of how computaitoatlon can ravohitionlM af pubHe utMty. 


Announcing some of 
Karnataka’s plans, Krishna 
said at the inauguration of the 
conference that every Deputy 
Commissioner, 

Superintendent of Police, and 
chief executive officer of zilla 
parishads would be provided 
with video-conferencing facil¬ 
ities by December. The gov¬ 
ernment plans to provide a 
computer laboratory and 
Internet connectivity to every 
high school; however, no time¬ 
frame has been specified. Five 
per cent of the Plan budget for 
cveiy department will be ear¬ 
marked, for a period of five 
years, toward promoting IT 
development in its offices. The 
Chief Minister also said that a 
bottom-to-top approach 

should be taken. “The less for¬ 
tunate and ordinaty man needs 
to be helped imm^iately,” he 
said. 

A ndhra pradesh it 

secretary R. 

Chandrashekhar asserted that 
the ideas would work; he said 
his State govmiment had 
proved that the plan could 







make a difference to the ordinary people. 
“Ir is not just for the literate and the well- 
to-do, but also for people who need infor¬ 
mation about, say, housing schemes or 
I rants available," he said. 

^ Andhra Pradesh has already imple¬ 
mented four programmes. The 
Computer-Aided Administration of 
Registration Department (CARD) pro¬ 
ject was the first to be implemented. It 
ensures efficiency in the registration of 
documents, by providing help in ascer¬ 
taining the market value of property and 
calculating stamp duty, transfer duty and 
registration fees. The project is likely to 
cover about 29,000 revenue villages in 23 
districts. “Previously it used to take days, 
even weeks, to get information; now it 
takes between 10 and 30 minuics,” 
Chandrashekhar said. 

On November I, 1999, the State’s 
Formation Day, Chief Minister N. 
Chandrababu Naidu launched the video- 
j conferencing facility in the State, linking 
most of the districts to the State capital, 
Hyderabad. Known as the Andhra 
Pradesh State-wide Area Network 
(APSWAN) and the Andhra Pradesh State 
Secretariat Campus Network (APSCAN), 
the projects had been in the pipeline for 
quite sometime. APSWAN is envisioned 
as the backbone network for voice, data 
and video communications throughout 
the State. In the first phase, Hyderabad was 
linked to Vijayawada and Tirupati besides 
23 district headquarters using 2 Mbps 
fibre optic links provided by the 
Department of Telecommunications 
(DoT). APSWAN will eventually be 
extended to all mandal headquarters and 
then to all villages in the State, 
Chandrashekhar said. The Local Area 
Networks (LANs) that are in operation in 
various government offices wifl be linked 
to APSWAN while all offices in the State 
Secretariat have been connected to various 
district headquarters through APSCAN. 
Eventually, all government offices in the 
State capital, the Distria Collectorates and 
the various offices at the distria level will 
become pan of the network. 
Approximately Rs. 100 crores will be spent 
over a period of five years for the projea. 

The TWINS or Twin Cities 
Network Services Project will operate a 
chain of integrated Citizen Service 
Centres. Chano^hekhar said that the 
aim was to integrate all the administra¬ 
tive services and make it a single office 
ultimately. Whether one vrants to get a 
driver’s licence or to make a payment, it 
can be done at a single wintfow at these 
centres. Currentht at the pilot stagei the 


The declaration 

TTie fiUming is tire declaration made 
at the conclusion efdtenadorud confor- 
ence m e-gooemance: 

1. The focus of governance has to shift 
from being “government centric” to 
“citizen centtic”. 

2. Information tcchnolt^ (IT) pro¬ 
vides an opportunity for large-scale 
deliveiy of quali^ services. 

3. The use of FT must facilitate effi¬ 
cient delivery of government services 
to dozens and business. The goal is to 
provide services to anyone, anytime, 
anywhere throu^ a variety of chan¬ 
nels at a reasonable cost. 

4. There is a need to re-engineer the 
process of government in order to 
achieve synergy with FT. 

5. Human resource development of 
the existing workforce in order to 
inculcate appropriate skills and atti¬ 
tudes is a critical faaor. 

6. Government, industry and com¬ 
munity must join hands in e-delivety 
of services, espedally in social seaors. 

7. A sound communication infia- 
structure is essential for ubiquitous 
access. 

8. A consdous effort should be made 
to harmonise FT with re^onal 
requirements. 

9.IT should be innovatively used to 
ensure that no section of society is 
deprived of die benefits accruing 
therefrom. 

10. The Central Govenunent should 
provide suppon for capadty building 
in IT in the States. ■ 

project will start with 20 services from six 
departments. The State government 
hopes that these service centres will even- 
tujilly grow in numbers, like public tele¬ 
phone booths. This will generate more 
employment opportunities and put at 
rest any notions that technology will 
cause retrenchment, he explained. 

Chandrashekhar said that Andhra 
Pradesh was able to establish a high level 
of connectivity across the Sure with the 
assistance of the Department of 
Electronics (DoE). Therefore, it will not 
take long for all the districts to be con- 
neaed. He expects that the projea will be 
implemented in about six months’ time. 

T^TRALA launched a Rs.43-aore 
J^Joformarion Kerala Projea last year. 




This will computerise and network rele¬ 
vant applications for 1,214 local bodies, 
Kerala's IT Secretary Aruna Sundartajan 
said. Starting at the local level, they had 
developed software for the payment of 
welfare pensions, she said. A citizens’ 
database has also been created by local 
bodies and elected panchayat members. 
Easy access is a key factor, however. The 
database can be used to procure infor¬ 
mation on building licences, licence fees 
and taxes. People living in rural areas can 
find out what quotas they are entitled to, 
what schemes are applicable to them, or, 
in the case of land records, where they are 
located and whom to contact. “E-gover¬ 
nance is going to benefit the common 
man only when he walks into a govern¬ 
ment office and finds that he does not 
have to wait in a line for licence renewal 
forms or that payment docs not mean 
running from pillar to post,” she said. 

Aruna Sundarrajan said that in 
Kerala, the IT work completed so for 
included the linking of 152 development 
blocks to a networked computer project. 
The network provides electronic mail 
identities for each block and helps mon¬ 
itor projects at the block level. All trea- 
suries/sub-treasurics in the State will be 
connected by next month. Three trea¬ 
suries, five sub-treasuries and extension 
counters in Thiruvananthapuram distria 
are already online. In addition, work on 
the Secretariat Wide Area Network 
(SWAN), linking the offices of Ministers, 
secretaries and State departments, is 
under way, according to her. 

P ROFESSOR Roddam Narasimha, 
Director, National Institute for 
Advanced Studies, told Frontline that “to 
be completely effective, e-governance 
needs to have a strong infrastructure.” 
Presenting a paper on “E-governance - A 
Blueprint," he said network and connec¬ 
tivity in the country were relatively poor, 
but as India had the technical sldll and 
know-how in the field there was no excuse 
for not achieving goals. Moreover, he 
said, DoT had go^ fibre optic cables that 
would be used for electronic transmis¬ 
sion. “Begin with them and continue 
finding solutions,” he said. 

Narasimha believes that computer 
accessibility is possible if a computer that 
can be made widely available is built. 
Unless computers reach every seaion of 
the population, e-governance will not 
work, he says. Half the components that 
are offered in computers today are not 
needed by the average customer. Ifwecan 
make a computer without the frills - one 
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Technology options 


ANUPAMA KATAKAM 

T here arc scvcraJ technology 
options available in order to instal 
a complete computer network in a 
State, Dr. N. Chandrasekharan, 
Director, Gintre for Development of 
Advanced Computing (C-DAC) has 
done a study on the computerisation 
of government departments in Andhra 
Pradesh. 'Fhe following are some of his 
observations: 

* Video conferencing is going to 
become obsolete. State governments 
should wait for wireless technolo^es 
which have been vety successful in the 
United States and in Europe. 

* %tremeiy high bandwidths are 
required for networking, and until the 
necessary infrastructure is installed, 
governments should not embark on 
computerisation.‘‘Fore-governance to 
succ^, a citizen should become a 
netizen by being able to garner unin¬ 
terrupted and sumptuous band¬ 
width." 

* In the last three decades, the world 
has moved away from Cobol-based 
solutions to Client-Server, and now to 
Network Centric Multi-tier solutions. 
* A database server will help as it acts 
as a central source of dau access for a 
group of end-users, which can vary 
mm a small number to thousands. 
When several users access the same data 


source, rules must be established for 
reading, inserting, deleting and updat¬ 
ing data records in order to guarantee 
the int^ity of data. 

* When one moves from mandal level 
to district level to State level, users will 
need to be able to connect to local data¬ 
bases, remote databases and 
Application Server databases, by spec- 
if^ng database names. A system 
administrator will be required to pro¬ 
vide assistance with the System 
Database directory. 

* Security is among the most impor¬ 
tant concerns. Access to data is con¬ 
trolled at many levels. Typical database 
usen need to be conHgui^ in order to 
be grouped under database adminis¬ 
trators, system administrators, transac¬ 
tional processing personnel and 
decision support users. The access priv¬ 
ileges also vary. 

* Technology is a double-edged sword. 
It is a vital tool but it can also cause 
immense harm. Users along with devel- 
opeis will tamper with the system. 
Security, in fiict, should be a primary 
concern. 

* Governments have to learn to digitise 
documents quickty and effectively. That 
way information will be easily atxesible. 

* Finally, it is step-by-step procedure. 
Governments have to rehaui the physi¬ 
cal system of die administration and also 
to r^ink the strata and the whole phi¬ 
losophy behind administration. ■ 


that costs between Rs.5,000 and 
Rs. 10,000 and has only word processing, 
a modem that provides access to the net¬ 
work and the ability to calculate along 
with the option of using it in an Indian 
language - the demand will be in millions 
and State governments will have the 
answer to the present predicament, he 
explains. "Make the information user- 
friendly, computers widely available, per¬ 
haps place them in schools and colleges, 
and even the most computer illiterate will 
be able to access information.” 

Time-frames to implement electron¬ 
ic governance are short, Narasimha says. 
The entire network can be in place in two 
years, and itis not terribly expensive. He 
Climates that it would cost Rs. 150-200 
<ij|pres to interconnect all large towns in 
jS-Sute like Karnataka. India, he says, is 
Jpdy but needs to untangle its bureau¬ 


cracy. 

Although Narasimha is not part of 
the ofHcial task force, the government 
often consults him on technology-relat¬ 
ed issues and policies. A larger issue, he 
says, is the disparity between the village 
and the city. Once the villager or even a 
less fortunate citizen who lives in urban 
areas but have had no education is made 
aware of his rights, public pressure will 
mount and the government will have to 
take steps to make information readily 
available, according to Narasimha. 

When the people learn that at the 
push of a button, they can access infor¬ 
mation on developmental worb, coun 
documents, ration quotas, licences, poll 
lists and land records, and pay bills, diey 
will understand the value of information 
technology. 

Speaking on the fundamental con¬ 


cepts of e-governance. Dr, N. 
Chandrasekharan, Director, Centre for 
Developing and Advanced Computing, 
said that the core of e-governance was 
eliminating middlemen and corruption. 
Once people know that information 
could not be monopolised, they would 
demand access to it. 

Chandrasekharan does not believe that 
the Central or State governments are han¬ 
dling the technology in the right way. He 
feels that the Indian government is ill-pre¬ 
pared to face the “revolution”, as he calls 
it. “'ITiose who make policy do not consult 
scientists and technocrats. Unless they hold 
discussions with the architects of the sys¬ 
tem, the most appropriate tools in 
advanced technology will not be used, he 
said. 

Private industry may be able to bail 
the government out but it must always be 
kept in mind that where there is profit to 
be made, the best interests are not always 
looked after. Chandrasekharan, who 
argues that the most powerful technolo¬ 
gy may not installed, says that in that case 
India will never be able to exploit the full 
potential of information technology 
without the advice of scientists. 

The best technology, according to 
Chandrasekharan, is Web-based. 
“Without Web connectivity, any plans 
for e-governance is a non-starter.” He 
pointed out: “It is an overwhelming task 
to put everything online, and although 
the government has started discussions 
and a few pilot projects, I don’t think the 
government realises the scale.” 

While the task may be huge and India 
has a long road ahead, the silver lining, as 
Chandrasekharan and other ofEcials 
pointed out, is that there appears to be a 
will and a desire to seek change. The first 
hurdle, they said, was the mindset. Once 
people within the government and out¬ 
side it realised the benefits, there was and 
is a positive attitude to using technology. 
The Railways, they say, arc a standing 
example of what computerisation has 
done for the people. 

Even if the resistance to technology 
is fading, implementing electronic gov¬ 
ernance in India as a whole could still be 
far away. Some of the concepts even 
appear utopian. Afrer all, will a peasant 
in a remote village whose land records 
have been stolen be ever told that his doc¬ 
uments are avSlable in a machine? Yet if 
e-governance worb, it might open an era 
in the countiy. Transparency, account¬ 
ability and the right to information will 
change the nature of government fono 
tioning. ■ 



I DEBATE 


^,The question of nuclear yield 

BARC scientists present the proof. 


. In the wake of the five nuclear tests at Pokhran on May 
11 and 13. 1998, some questions were raised about their 
yield levels. Some Western seismologists said that the total 
yield of the three explosions on May 11 was between 10 
and 15 kilotonnes, while that of the two tests on May 13 
was 100 to 150 tonnes. Then doubts were raised about 
whether one of the three devic« exploded on May 11 was 
really a thermonuclear device, or a hydrogen bomb as it is 
called. In response, Dr. R. Chidambaram, Chairman, 
Atomic Energy Commission (AEC), and Dr. Anil 
Kakodkar, Director, Bhabha Atomic Research Centre 
(BARC), asserted that the total yield of the five explosions 
was around 60 kilotonnes. {Frontline, June 9, 1998 and 
January 15, 1999). Dr. Chidambaram and BARC scien¬ 
tists also asserted that it was a thermonuclear device that 
India had exploded. 

In October 1999, questions were raised about whether 
the two sub-kilotonnc tests on May 13 had fizzled out, that 
is, whether the explosion had occurred at all. The New York 
Times y/mte in October 1999: “Had India faked explosive 
tests? Were they flops? Or had sfnall blasts eluded the eaves¬ 
droppers?... Thougji opponents of the treaty point to the 
Indian claim as a test ban embarrassment, the emei^ing 
consensus among nuclear experts is that what failed that 
day was not global monitoring but the pair of explosive 
devices.” 


In January 1999, in an article titled “Nuclear Energy 
in India,” Or. Chidambaram stated that the sub-kilotonne 
devices, whose yield is less than one kilotonne (1,000 
tonnes), were also fission devices. But designing a sub-kilo- 
tonne device was more difficult than designing a standard 
fission device. “In a sub-kilotonne device... where one goes 
marginally super-critical, one cannot afibrd to make a mis¬ 
take. In the case of a mistake, one may have a fizzle. In the 
case of the May 1998 tests, all the three sub-kilotonne tesu 
gave a perfixt match between the calculated and the mea¬ 
sured yields, which is important. In case one signs the 
CTBT, one cannot carry out tests, which release any nuclear 
yield. If one can predict accurately the yield of a device 
whose yield is only a few hundred tonnes, one can also guar¬ 
antee the design of an experiment where the fissile materi¬ 
al in its optimum configuration will go close to criticality 
and still stay sub-critical. Thus, our sub-kilotonnes tests 
have also given us a capability to carry out sub-critical tests, 
if we consider them necessary. We have, however, no plarts 
at the moment to carry out sub-critical tests...” 

In order to sustain an informed debate on the subject. 
Frontline reproduces here an article written by scien¬ 
tists of the Bhabha Atomic Research Centre, Trombay, in 
BARC Newsletter, September 1999. The authors of the arti¬ 
cle are R. B. Aturdc, V.K. Shuida, DA.R. Babu, V.V. 
Kulkanii and Anil Kakodkar. 


T he five nuclear tests conducted during May 11-13, 
1998 at Pokhran included three sub-kilotonne 
devices, in addition to a thermonuclear device and a stan¬ 
dard fission device. One sub-kilotonne device was test¬ 
ed on May 11, while on May 13, two sub-kilotonne 
devices were tested. This report gives some of the results 
of gamma radiation logging measurements in bore holes 
at the sites of the sub-kilotonne tests as well as the post¬ 
shot radioactivity measurements on the samples extract¬ 
ed from these sites. 


Qnnma radiation loggli^ 


Gamma radiation logging was carried out in the bore 
holes drilled at each of the test sites. The equipment used 
for this purpose was developed at the Radiation Safety 
Systems Division, BARC. The equipment consisted of 
a measuring unit and a detector probe unit that were 
coupled by a long cable wound on a cable winch. The 
main detector probe consisted of two energy-compen¬ 
sated Geiger-Mueller (GM) tubes. It covered six ranges, 
fiom 0-2 microGray to 0-200 miliiGray. (The aaual 
ranges were 0-2 microGray, 0-20 microGray, 0-200 
miooGray, 0-2 miliiGray, 0>20 miliiGray, 0-200 
ipiUiGray.) 


1 
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FIgim 1. TIm gwnma done rat* at thn tMt tito of the 0.S klkrtonno 
device on May 13,1998. 
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The measuring 
unit incorporates 
necessary hi^ volt¬ 
age supply for 
detectors, a count 
rate meter, scaling 
circuits and an 
audio circuit All 
the readings were 
displayed by the lin¬ 
ear 50 division 
meter. The audio 
hicihty was quite 
useful in monitor¬ 
ing the health of the 
instrument during 
logging Before and 
after each logging, 
the instrument was 
checked with a test 
source The instru¬ 
ment was initially 
calibrated at the 
BARC for all the 
ranges - at different 
points in each range 
- using various 
source strengths 
These measure¬ 
ments have shown 
the presence of 
gamma emitters at 
all the test sites 
Figure 1 gives the 
variation of gamma 
dose along depth at 
the test site of the 
0 5 kilotonne 
device 


Identification of 
racHoactIvo epecloi 





Figure 2. The gamma spectrum of a sample from the test of 
the 0.3 kilotonne device. 



Rgura 3. Variation of activity with depth for 
the 0.2 kilotonne device. 


The samples 
extracted from 
bore holes at all the 
test sites were 
assayed for radioactivity content at the 
Environmental Assessment Division of 
the BARC The samples were pow¬ 
dered and dried. The homogenised 
samples were stored in plastic contain¬ 
ers of 8 cm height and 7 cm diameter 
each For the assessment of radionu¬ 
clides, two high resolution gamma-ray 
detectors with efFiciency levels of 20 
per cent and 30 per cent with respect 
to a 7 5 cm X 7.5 cm thallium-activat¬ 
ed sodium iodide deteaor (a versatile 
detector for radiation) coupled with a 
multi-channel spectrometer consisting 
of 8,000 channels, were used. This 
detector is capable of giving a lu^-res- 
olution spectrum. Eutopiu(n-152 


sources (as gamma radiation) were 
employed as standards for efficiency 
calibrations of the detectors in the spec¬ 
ified geometry. 

Figure 2 gives a typical gamma spec¬ 
tre of a sample coUeaed from the test site 
of the 0 3 lalotonne device. The spectra 
dearly show the presence of fission prod¬ 
ucts such as Cesium-137, Zircomum-95 
and Niobium-95. These isotopes are 
otherwise not present in nature. Their 
presence in samples is a signature of 
nudear fission. 

Figure 3 shows the variation of 
activity widi height, fixim dtC lowest 
point at the test site of the 0.2 kilotonne 
device. ■ 






I THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


,0n matters of style 


WILLIAM SAFIRE 

O p November 1, the president of the 
United States lost his capital.This is 
not about the burning of the Executive 
Mansion by the British on August 24, 
1814, just after James Madison took flight 
from the nation’s capital and his wife, 
Dolley, cut the Gilbert Stuan portrait of 
George Washington out of its frame and 
took it with her for safekeeping. 

Rather, 1 refer to the recent Triumph 
of the Lowercase (or, as we are now 
encoun^ed to put it, the triumph of the 
lowercase). In the latest, eagerly awaited 
^ New York Times Manual of Style and Usage 
- subtitled (curiously, all in initial caps) 
“The Official Style Guide Used by the 
Writers and Editors of the World’s Most 
Authoritative Newspaper” - the capital 
letter is decisively taken down. 

We are guided: “It is President Lamm 
(without a given name) in a first reference 
to the current president of the United 
States.” Note: not “thecurrent President," 
with a capital P. 

From now on, even when referring to 
the specific person holding the highest 
office in the nation. Times style is to low¬ 
ercase the p. The Associated Press style- 
book has been doing this for decades 
(which is why I sometimes refer to the 
a.p.), but I like the respect shown to the 
particular president marked by the capi¬ 
tal P. My preferred style, no longer styl¬ 
ish: “This is an attempt to bumfiizzle,’ 
said the President.” 

The same lowercasing is in store for 
founding fathers (an expression coined by 
Warren G. Harding, me 29th president). 
The Times further sumests desexing the 
alliterative phrase to punders, though I 
can’t think of any who were mothers. 
Inconsistendy, The Times holds fast to the 
capitalisation of Fourth Estate, that’s got 
to go. 

So it’s “God save the king”, not “the 
King”. Speaking of God, the fiuthftil will 
be happy to see that the Supreme Being 
retains his capital. But note that I just 
wrote “his capital"- lowercase h, not “His 
capital” or, as some would insist, “Her 
capital”. 7%e New York Jtmes si^book 
entry: "God (Supreme Bein^. Lomrease 
h«),Mm, hit, met, thou, who and whom 


when the reference is to God, Jesus, the 
Holy Ghost (or the Holy Spirit) or Allah.” 

I go along with this juc^ment, though 
I may pay for it on jud^ent day, because 
of a parenthetical remark in a letter writ¬ 
ten in the last century by Herman Melville 
to his literary mentor, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne: “You perceive I employ a 
capital initial in the pronoun referring to 
the Deity; don’t you think there is a slight 
dash of flunkeyism in that us^e?” 

Signs of the times can be seen in the 
entries dropped and added between edi¬ 
tions of the stylebook. Gone are Molotov 
cocktail, women’s liberation, monkey 
wrench. Novocain and zymurgy (a word for 
fermentation that hasn’t been used or 
abused in decades). In arc voice mail,post¬ 
modern, euro (that unified currency is low¬ 
ercased, though Eurocurrency is not, to 
differentiate U.S. dollars held in 
European banks), feng shut and into the 
breach. 

About that last: Apparently, too many 
reporters have been using that phrase 
instead of Shakespeare’s “Once more unto 
the breach.” And the Bard’s usage is also 
neatly defended in the entry for gild the 
lily. “An accepted phrase for overembell¬ 
ishment, but writers who wish to delight 
the exacting reader will use Shakespeare’s 
actual words, from ‘King John : ‘To gild 
refined gold, to paint the lily."' 

I think Allan M. Siegal and William 
G. Connolly, authors of the new style- 
book, had this column in mind on pld- 
ingthelify, because an exacting readership 
is what I’ve got. 

I N jocular jousting with the arbiters of 
style in New York, I win a few and lose 
a few. Speechwriter is now a solid word, 
and catalog no longer ends in ue. Data is 
now accepted as singular, and I’m think¬ 
ing of starting a fight about media, which 
should be as singular as fourth estate. (If 
the copy editor has capitalised that. I’ve 
been s^taged.) 

The first entry I turned to was 
American Indian. For yean, I have been 
insisting that I am a native American, hav¬ 
ing been bom in the United States, and 
resisting the seizure of that compound by 
abotwnal Americans. 

the Times says that “American 
Indian(s) remains the most widely used 


term for the native people of North 
America” and notes that Native Americans 
is rejected by some Indians because the 
U.S. government uses the term to include 
Eskimos, Aleuts, Native Hawaiians and 
Pacific Islanders. The book’s solution: 
Use the term preferred by the people writ¬ 
ten about. 

Fights I have lost so far; Ms., thou^ 
not an abbreviation, takes a period. 
Nicknames, at least those for bad guys, are 
still in parentheses, not quotation marks, 
and so 1 cannot refer to Willie "the actor” 
Sutton’s nocturnal pioneering in auto¬ 
matic teller machine withdrawals. Pee is 
still disallowed (show me a litde kid who 
asks to urinate), and versus is still preferred 
to vs., though V is OK for court cases. 
Even though my word processor defaults 
to stones, that word is frowned upon 
except at bedtime: “The preferred word 
for a newspaper or magazine report is arti- 
cU.” 

Siegal and Connolly grimly insist on 
putting an apostrophe in decades: We’re 
coming to the end of the 90’s. They have 
a reason: Many publications omit such 
apostrophes, but they are needed to make 
The T/wer’all-cap headlines intelligible 
and are therefore used throughout the 
paper for consistency. That means that 
you, dear reader, are free to drop that apos¬ 
trophe if you don’t use all caps in your 
headlines. 

S TYLE IS not a set of rules; it is a group 
of conventions to reflect an attitude 
and set a tone. “In approaching the 
mechanics of usage and grammar,” writt 
Siegal and Connolly, “this manual 
reflects The Ttwff’s impression of its edu¬ 
cated and sophisticated readership - tra¬ 
ditional but not ttadition-lx)und. 
...Throughout, the goal is a fluid style, 
easygoing but not slangy and only occa¬ 
sionally colloquial.” 

The best thing about this institu¬ 
tion’s language arbiters is their sense of 
place - neither on the ramparts nor on 
the cutting edge. For that reason, I would 
cheerfully plunk down $30 for the New 
York times manual of style and usage, 
though I would capitalise a few of those 
words and put an apostrophe after the 
Times. ■ 

New York Times Service 



■ BOOKS 


Wit and wisdom 


A. 6. NOORANI 

Name-Dropping: From F.D.R. On by 

John Kenneth Galbraith; Houghton 
Mifflin Co.; pages 194. 

W ERE it not for his solid reputation 
as a teacher and writer, John 
Kenneth Galbraith's ready and irreverent 
wit would have led people to dismiss him 
as a delightful gadfly. Even those familiar 
with his record of wise counsel during 
many a crisis might be forgiven for rerard- 
ing this slim volume as a self-indulgent 
memoir by a 91-year-old celebrity. They 
would soon find themselves proved 
wrong as they turn its pages. There is a 
fund of good sense, even wisdom, spread 
over the book. It is more than serious; it 
is sad. An aspect to his personality that 
emerges, despite the well-deserved repu¬ 
tation for arrogance, is a deep, abiding 
commitment to friends and to friendships 
and an endearing sensitivity to warmth in 
others. 

Galbraith set out to describe the polit¬ 
ical personality of the ones he writes about; 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, his wife 
Eleanor, Alben Speer, the Nazi wizard, 
Hariy Truman, Adlai Stevenson, John F. 
Kennedy, Jawaharlal Nehru, Lyndon B. 
Johnson, Chester Bowles and, more 
briefly, some others, especially from the 
Britbh Labour Party. But he abandoned 
the idea and decided, instead, to write on 
how thw “appeared to their contempo¬ 
raries, of ivhom I was one”. The author is 
conscious of the risb it 
entails. “Reminiscences 
and anecdotes, as they tell 
of one’s meetings with 
the great or the promi¬ 
nent, are an esublished 
form of self-enhance¬ 
ment.” Critics might dub 
the exercise name-drop¬ 
ping. Hence, the self- 
deprecatory tide of the 
book. 

There are flashes of 
insij^t^and of wisdom 
W'jjtdrnissions and rev- 
Wtfens that astonish the 
I {O'. Galbraith repeat- 
'jbraises Dwight D. 

^dhower as “one of 


Thera Is a fund of 
good sonM, even 
wisdom, spread 
over the book. 

It Is mors than 
serious; It Is sad... 

It wins the 
reader’s 

attention as well 
as respect as It 
wends Its way 
since Its great 
hero Is P.D.R. 


the underestimated Presidents of our 
time. A Rroublican, he accepted the social 
legacy” or the New Deal era and con¬ 
firmed it, “He also left the deathless and 
death-defying warning as to the military- 
industrial complex.” The warning was 
delivered in his Farewell Address as 
President in 1959. 

Ronald Reagan and Galbraith were 
founders of Americans for Democratic 
Action, a liberal voice in the U.S. “Ronnie, 
as he was known, left us when his screen 
career diminished and he began giving 
well-paid lectures on, as it was then denot¬ 
ed, the free enterprise system. His regres¬ 
sion, we always said, was not from any 
commitment to newly acquired belief; it 
was only for the money.” 

Galbraith thought of writing a chapter 
on Churchill and de Gaulle but, having 
met them only after the War was over and 
for “no deeply operative purpose”, he felt 
that to make anydiing of those encounters 
would, indeed, have b^n name-dropping. 

The book wins the reader’s attention 
as well as respect as it wends its way since 
its great hero is F.D.R. One cannot but 
recall Walter Lippman’s attack on the can¬ 
didate for the Presidency in January 1932 
which neither friend nor foe allowed him 
to foigct for the rest of his life. Charming 
but slippery, Roosevelt was “a highly 
impressionable person without a nrm 
grasp of public affain and without very 
strong convictions.... He is an amiable 
man with many philanthropic impulses, 
but he is not the dangerous enemy of any¬ 
thing... a pleasant man 
who, without any 
important qualifications 
for the office, would very 
much like to be 
President” (Ronald 
Steel: Walter Lippmann 
and the American 
Century, Vintage, 1981; 
pages 291-292.) 

There is a word in 
Urdu which is difflcult 
to translate into English. 
Mardum-shanaasi is a 
talent for sizing up per¬ 
sons, for assessing ctuu-- 
acter. A whde decade 
and 'mote earlier, the 
sage Olivit Wendell 


Holmes passed a judgment which 
endured after the phases of both demon¬ 
ising and hero-worship of F.D.R. were 
over - “a second-rate intellect, but a first- 
rate temperament.” F.D.R’s skills as a 
political leader of acumen are described 
well in this book So also the mindset of 
Big Business which bitterly opposed him. 
It was the sense of lost prestige that 
mobilised privil^e. The state would 
assume a role in shaping the economy that 
once belonged to the rich exclusively. 
“This antagonism became a considerable 
source of strength for him as well.” Before 
long, some of the leading lights of the busi¬ 
ness community were co-opted to work 
for the President. 

It fell to Galbraith, as a director of the 
U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey, to inter¬ 
rogate Albert Speer who began as Hitler’s 
architect and became the czar of arms pro- 
duaion in 1942. The experience left a 
deep impact on Galbraith’s mind, of 
which he became very conscious during 
the Vietnam years. “ITierc is grave doubt 
that the strategic long-range bombing of 
Germany effectively shortened World 
War II. That war won by the troops on 
the ground.” His co-director, George Ball, 
thought the same way. What effea could 
bombing have on “the vast rural reaches 
of North Vietnam... they were, above ail, 
agricultural, not military, targets?” 

Speer was adroit under questioning, 
combining professions of innocence with 
disarming confessions. When he died, 
after serving his 20-year prison sentence, 
“he was, on balance, a well-regaided fig¬ 
ure”. Unlike him, other Nazi leaders were 
drug-addicts or alcoholics or both. The 
head warden of the prison remarked: 
“Who would have thoi^ht we were fight¬ 
ing the greatest war in history against that 
bunch of jerks?” Hides proved his inept¬ 
ness by attacking the Soviet Union and 
declaring war against the U.S., in unique 
fulfilment of a treaty obligadon (to Japan). 

Galbraith, surprisin^y, is “not whol¬ 
ly in sympathy with much of this discus¬ 
sion” on Truman’s decision to drop the 
atomic bombs on Japan. He “did not have 
a choice”, the author avers dismissively 
and wrongly. An ardent Democrat and a 
party activist, Galbraith worked actively 
ror Adlai Stevenson, John F. Kennedy and 
Eugene McCShthy. He left the Stevenson 
team to work for Kennedy and Robert 
Kennedy’s for McCarthy. Objeedvity 
dudes him more duo once. J.F.K. had 
played a dir^ and wdl-teconU trick on 
Stevenson in the aftenoadi of du Cuban 



■ BOOKS 

A perspective on 
Indian kingship 


mis^e crisis. Galbraith slim over it. The 
disaster that was Nehru’s meeting with 
Kennedy and other admirers among his 
aides is authentically recorded in the 
memoirs of Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. {A 
housand Days) and of Thc^orc C. 
Sorensen {Kennedy). Both were published 
in 1965. l^nncdy became convinced “that 
India’s potential role in world afiairs had 
been overestimated by its admirers”. One 
gets a misleadingly watered-down version 
in Gidbraiih’s account (p. 140). This is 
ittributable to his deep regard and affec¬ 
tion for Nehru. One is amazed to learn 
that Nehru was flattened by and owned up 
Malcolm Mu^eridge’s famous comment 
m Nehru: “You revise, Galbraith, that I 
im the last Englishman to rule in India.” 
Neither of the two realised, of course, that 
his was unjust to Nehru. 

Nor is Galbraith realistic about India's 
nfluence on the course of global politics, 
de, however, ri^tly criticises Poldiran-II 
IS a “mindless, useless and even disastrous 
ecourse to the testing of nuclear weapons, 
ndia became a minor player in the nuclear 
irms race” (p. 134). This comes from a 
:ommittcd friend of India. 

He has a dig at our politicians’ “endur- 
ng appetite for oratory” and proceeds acid- 
y to remark: “In Western democtjjcies, 
hose listening to a lengthy speech chink of 
he more interesting things they might be 
loing; they are hoping for the end. In India, 
public address is a welcome alternative to 
dleness, even greater boredom. (The often 
ppalling Indian motion pictures serve the 
ame function.) Accordingly, the longer 
he speech, the more it is appreciated. This, 
■Jehru fully understood. Galbraith clearly 
lid not understand Nehru’s own weakness 
or verbosity. His remarks on Mountbatten 
re justifiably scathing: “Nothing in the 
ivcntieth century was so badly handled 
nd with such dimerous consequences as 
dountbatten’s policies on India’s inde- 
endence...” 

These vignettes, written with urbane 
dt and felicity of style, make for absorb- 
ig reading. It is as a dissenter that 
iaibraich ^ ever be known in all dis- 
ussions on U.S. foreign policy. His views 
n policies towards the Third World and 
1 C USSR have been vindicated by time. 

. trait in the U.S. Sate Depanment he 
articularly sindes out for criticism is 
ddely shined hy others as well, our 
linistry for External Afidrs included. It 
“ifutitudonaJ rigidity, which holds it 
rtnly on course even when it is visibly 
long... this riglditv, with its strongcom- 
litment to error, has prevailed fo both 
tst and {iresent rimes..." ■ 


PARVATHI MENON 

in Indian History: Japanese 
Studies in South Asia No.2. Noburu 
Karashima (cd.); Manohar, New Delhi, 
1999; pages 271, Rs.300. 

T he Japanese Association for South 
Asian Studies, established in 1988, 
gave formal expression to the growing 
body of India-related research and writing 
in the universities and research institutes 
in Japan. Drawn from across the social sci¬ 
ence spectrum, Japanese 
scholarship on India 
shares a rigorous empirical 
approach. Indeed, the his¬ 
torical component of this 
tradition, its strongest per¬ 
haps, could almost claim 
the sratus of a ‘school’ of 
India studies. The work of 
Japanese historians who 
write on India is distin¬ 
guished by a mastciy ofthc 
language and structure of 
the main source material 
of the period under .study, and by the inno¬ 
vative use of quantiative techniques in 
analysing historical daa. The Association 
for ^utn Asian Studies has a robust pub¬ 
lishing record. It is into the tenth annual 
issue of its journal, and it also brings out 
an annual newsletter. The book under 
review is the second in a series on South 
Asia (the first, a coileaion of essays on caste 
in India, was published in 1997). 

Noboru Karashima, editor of the vol¬ 
ume, is the doyen of historical studies on 
India in Japan. In India, south India in 
parricular, his is a well-known and 
admired name in historical circles, as his 
work and academic collaborations have 
substantially advanced the frontiers of 
knowledge on the economy and politics of 
medieval south India. The volume brings 
together a selection of nine smdies by 
Japanese historians on kingship in the ide¬ 
ology and practice of the medievd period. 
Three of mese articles look at the theory 
of Idi^riup in literary sources, while the 


others are studies of the actual forms that 
kingship took in different regions of India, 
the evolution of these forms, and the his¬ 
torical purposes they served. 

The question of kingship, linked as h 
is to the important issue of state formation 
and forms of state control, has generated 
much debate in historical and anthropo¬ 
logical studies in India. The variety and 
complexity in the forms of early and 
medieval kingship across the country 
(between the ‘great’ traditions of monar¬ 
chy and statecraft, and the ‘little’ traditions 
that proliferated outside them) is evident 
from the variation and 
unevenness of source mate¬ 
rial. Karashima, in hu 
introduction to the vol¬ 
ume, notes the tendency in 
this laige and growing body 
of research towards the 
“blurring or losing of the 
historical perspective... 
with changes in the mean¬ 
ing and function of king- 
ship being ignored.” He 
evduates the contributions 
in the volume in the light 
of standard approaches to the concept and 
function ofkingship in academic research, 
as for example, ‘secular’ vs ‘religious’ and 
‘political’ vs ‘ritual’. But these issues can be 
concretised only by aaually looking at the 
historical data to see how kingship of its 
agencies permeated local communities. 
Most of the essays in the volume do not 
offer theoretical postulations that are not 
drawn from a meticulously marshalled 
source base. 

^^HE first article by Genichi Yamazaki 
J. is a comparison of the theory ofking¬ 
ship as presented in three major literary 
sources of ancient India, on the one hand, 
and how it found practical expression as 
revealed in four major inscriptions of 
around the same period. The literary 
sources ate the Dharmasastras (c. 200 6.C. 
and A.D. 200) reflecting orthodox 
Brahmanism; theBuddhist literature writ¬ 
ten by heterodox thinkers between c.500- 
100 B.C.; and the Arthasastra, a book on 




political sciena believed 
to have been written 
around the third centuty 
B.C The theories on 
kingship postulated in 
these works are com¬ 
pared to kingship as 
described in the Edicts of 
Asoka (third centiy 
B.C.), the Hathigumpha 
Inscription of Kharavcla 
(second to first centuty 
B.C.), the Junagadh 
Rock inscription of 
Rudradaman (second 
century A.D.). and the 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription of 
Samudragupta (fourth century A.D.). 
Yamazaki lists 18 attribute of kingship in 
the three literary sources- 12ofwhich they 
share, and six on which there is a diver¬ 
gence of views. If the orthodox and het- 
erodoxschools hold two extreme positions 
of the scale, the four actual systems of king- 
ship as described in the inscriptions are 
strung on the scale between these extreme 
positions. Purely on the basis of the fca- 
turesofkingship that the inscriptions share 
with the literary sources, what emerges 
from the study is the shift along the scale 
from heterodox to orthodox forms of king- 
ship between the age of the Mauiyas and 
the age of the Guptas. 

Takanobu Takahashi and Hiroshi 
Yamashita look at the images of kingship 
ip the Ttrukkural, the didactic Tamil clas¬ 
sic of the fifth century, and in two major 
Sangam works of around the same period, 
namely the Tirumumgatrupadai and 
ParipaJal. Takahashi looks at why the 
Ttrukkural is not as i^essively prescrip¬ 
tive as say, the Arthasastra, in its treatment 
of the duties and rights of the king, and 
why it only offers rather vague and often 
naive generalisations on kingship. 
Yamashita evaluates the view held in Tamil 
literary studies that the Hindu concepts of 
god in Tamil India owe a great deal to 
indigenous notions on the warrior-like 
and superhuman king. According to this 
theory, the ancient Tamil king was a wai- 
rjor par excellence and the gods of the peri¬ 
od were consequendy invested with 
similar virtues. Yamashita’s own reading 
of the texts does not support this view. 
Both he and Takahashi urge a re-exami¬ 
nation of the Sangam worlo. 

Gimplemendne these contribudons 
is an excdlent study by Yasushi Ogura 
ab^ temple architecture being the mir- 
rorV chaiigit^ forms of kingship during 
die Qhola period. If royal involvment in 
> building was a way of expressing 


and consolidating ideo¬ 
logical and polided legit¬ 
imacy by the Chola 
kings, then these forms 
changed through the 
400 years of the Chola 
period. Looking at con¬ 
ventions of temple build¬ 
ing over this period, at 
royal involvement in 
construedon, and at 
changing forms of icono- 
graphic representation, 
Ogura concludes that 
the Chola pattern of 
seeking Ireitimacy "... 
developed from a simple and more heroic 
form in the early peri^ to a more sophis¬ 
ticated Sanskritised form in the later peri¬ 
od, while in the middle transitional period, 
both forms were mixed together.” 

Karashima’s contribution to this vol¬ 
ume is a study of the Vijaynagar nayakas, 
a stratum of intermediaries between the 
ruler and the local communities, who were 
conferred military tides and held superior 
rights in the land. Compiling the lists of 
nayakas appearing in Vijaynagar inscrip¬ 
tions in the districts of Chinglepet, North 
Arcot, South Arcot, Tiruchirapalli and 
Thanjavur, he has looked at nayaka rule in 
reladon to their conuol over land and tax- 
adon systems, and the nature of their sub¬ 
ordination to the Vijaynagar kings. 
Karashima’s conclusions strengthen me 
idea of a hierarchical and inclusive power 
structure that attended from the king at 
the apex to the local communides at the 
base, an understanding that contrasts with 
that held by another msunguished histo¬ 
rian of south India, Burton Stein. 

Nobuhiro Ota’s survey of two clans 
of the Beda Nayakas in IGunataka is an 
interesting study of the historical narra¬ 
tives of two fiunilies. He looks at how the 
clans secure a desired self-image through 
the use of idioms and legends, in order to 
establish themselves within the laiger 
caste/clan on the one hand, and within 
the military/political structure of the 
nayaka system on the other. 

Studies on the practice of kingship 
and society in early medieval Rajasthan 
by Masahiko Mita, in 18th century 
IGiul^ (Orissa) by Akio Tanabe; and in 
17th to 19th century Deccan byHiroyuki 
Kotani complete the volume. 

It must be said that the high acade¬ 
mic standard of the contribudons is 
unfortimately not matched by the quali¬ 
ty of editing. Edidng enors are aplenty 
and do detract from an otherwise absoilH 
ing read. H 


■ VUORS 

SUSAN RAM 

by J.M. Coetzee; Seeker & 
Warburg, 1999; pages 220, £14.99, 
special Indian price Rs.590.50. 

I T is, perhaps, coincidental that the final 
Booker Prize of our centuty should go 
to a South Aincan writer. But as you read 
Disgrace, J.M.G>etzee’s eighth novel and 
his second to win the prestigious literary 
award, you become aware of a certain 
bleak appropriatenesf. It is not so much 
that South Africa, with its rare physical 
beauty, mineral bounty and human 
diversity, is poised to enter the new mil¬ 
lennium weighed down by its grim, 
oppressive past. In political terms, there 
has been, if not a revolution, then a par¬ 
tial overturning of the old order. 
Apartheid, the dominant reality of South 
Africa’s twentieth century, has been dis¬ 
mantled. The formal structures of a mod¬ 
ern democracy have been put in place. 
Innovative efforts have been made, 
through the Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission, to come to terms with the 
past. But all this seems overwhelmed by 
a continuing sense of tragedy. As the sto¬ 
ries come out of South Africa - stories of 
unemployment at epidemic levels, rising 
crime, lives blighted by Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS), 
defeated expectations - the realisation 
grows that the process of reckoning has 
only just begun. 

Coetzee’s new novel is essentially an 
engagement with the anguish and the 
mayhem that stalk contemporary South 
Africa. But where another writer might 
have been tempted to assay the grand 
scale, mounting a broad sweep through 
a society in crisis and producing a blo^- 
buster, Coetzee adheres to a modest can¬ 
vas. Herein lies his effectiveness. 
Through his small, spare story, with its 
unheroic central cmaiaaer and its 
encounter with violence that, by prevail¬ 
ing South African standards, can be 
deemed a brush, he unlocks a stash of 
themes and issues. 

With a rape at the centre of the nar¬ 
rative, there is an exploration of the act 
of rape along its personal, political and 
other dimensions. Growing old, under¬ 
stood not simply as a process of physical 
diminution and decay but as a loss of 
identity and being, is a tunning theme. ’ 
There is attention to language, especjaliy 
rdevant in a culture man 
most of diem traditional]^ I 
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A comprehension of life 


lempt by white South Africa, and to the 
^ isociated challenge of communication 
in new times. Above all, Coetzee engages 
with difficult areas of human experience: 
confession of wrongdoing, atonement, 
forgiveness, the path back from purgato¬ 
ry to something like a state of grace. 

C OETZEE, a professor of literature at 
the University of Cape Town, draws 
the central figure of his novel from the 
academic world of the southern Cape. 
David Lurie, a white South African of 
English descent, is a university teacher for 
whom the certainties of life - a cloistered 
existence among the Romantic poets, a 
succession of women 
won over by his wit and 
boyish good looks - are 
in visible retreat. 
t Leisurely literary pur¬ 
suits stand uprooted in 
the new South Africa; 

David now teaches 
courses in communica¬ 
tions skills, in the com¬ 
pany of Collettes who 
are similar relics of the 
past, ‘clerks in a post¬ 
religious age’. More 
damaging still to his 
sense of being is the 
awareness that his 
attractiveness to women 
is dwindling. As a wom¬ 
aniser once confident 
that ‘if he looked at a 
woman in a certain way, 
with a certain intent, she 
would return his look’, 
he experiences growing 
old (he is now 52) as los¬ 
ing ‘the backbone of his 
life’. 

David’s response is a 
classic instance of mid¬ 
life male recklessness; he 
seduces one of his stu¬ 
dent. The one-sided 
affiur quickly sours, exposure follows, and 
he finds himself b^re a university 
enquiry filing charges of sexual harass¬ 
ment In the new South Africa, sensitivi¬ 
ty to such issues is part of a larm human 
rights agenda, but David, locked in the 
past and incapable of frank self-explo¬ 
ration, reacts with disdain: while ready to 
plead ^ty as charged, he will nM issue 
the puolic statement of confrssioti and 


remorse (‘abasement’ is how he sees it) 
that will save his job. Banished from the 
university, he now steps out into realities 
- geographic, social, racial, political - for 
which nothing in his years of sheltered, 
privileged self-preoccupation has pre¬ 
pared him. 

With two broken marriages behind 
him, David has no partner to help him 
through the crisis. He therefore turns to 
his daughter Lucy, a woman in her mid- 
twenties who owns a homestead in the 
eastern Cape. This is several removes from 
the mtal idyll of the Romantic poets, a 
dusty, incomplete Eden hobbled by ‘poor 
soil, poor land... good only for goats’. But 
it is a sanctuary of sorts, 
a place where David 
mi^t come to terms 
with his new situation, 
soothed by unhurried 
routines and his daugh¬ 
ter’s calm engi^ement 
with existence. 

But in a society as 
ravaged and scarred as 
contemporary South 
Africa, sanctuary can 
only be fragile and tem¬ 
porary. The homestead 
becomes the target of a 
vicious assault in which 
Lucy is raped and David 
is bludgeoned, locked in 
a lavatory and set alight in 
a manner designed to 
taunt rather than kill or 
maim. His impotence as a 
father and protective male 
is underlined by this 
humiliation; the woman¬ 
iser with the rarefied poet¬ 
ic interests must now 
confront his daughter’s 
incomprehensible reac¬ 
tion to events: Lucy will 
not press charges of rape, 
will not even give voice to 
the fact of her violation. 

Initially the reader shares the father’s 
incredulity. But as the dialogue between 
Either and daughter unfolds between 
confrontations and silences, Lucy’s per¬ 
spective reveals its inner logic. As a young 
traite liberal who has made a conscious 
choice to say on in South Africa, abjur¬ 
ing the easier option of moving to Europe 
to live with her Dutch mother, Lucy 
knows that there are implications, costs, 
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sacrifices. Were she to pursue her rapists, 
who are black, she would set in motion 
all the old mechanisms of the past, 
unleash ancient prejudices, reopen 
wounds in the early, tentative stages of 
healing, set back the whole attempt of a 
society to knit itself together. Her con¬ 
tribution now, ‘in this place, at this time’, 
lies in stretching herself across the past 
like a protective wall or dam. The rape 
she will dimmish in her mind to ‘debt col¬ 
lection’, a ‘purely private matter’ between 
herself and her atackers. And she will stay 
on in her farm, not in a spirit of bravado 
or confrontation but as an expression of 
something mdlrc elemental: that, some¬ 
how, this IS what is needed, this might 
possibly endure. 

Such a course docs not easily com¬ 
mend itself to David, for whom the 
whole notion of sacrifice is suspect. But 
the rape, and his daughter’s reaction to 
it, prove unstoppably destabilising, forc¬ 
ing him to re-examine his life, his prior¬ 
ities, his sense of himself, his view of 
what the future holds. The results fall far 
short of a tidy resolution. Indeed, if 
Coetzee has a message to convey, it is 
about the incompleteness of life, its 
inherent messiness, the necessity of 
making do. At the end of the novel 
David has achieved at least this under¬ 
standing. 

This is a big novel, presented tautly 
and with understatement in a little over 
200 pages. It is not without unevenness: 
like his protagonist, Coetzee is more at 
ease in the world of libraries and lecture 
theatres than in the rural Cape, and the 
opening section of the novel charting 
David’s fall from grace is particularly 
persuasive. Not every strand introduced 
into the story works, however. A recur¬ 
ring motif is the unrealised music in 
David’s head, and his attempt, through 
an episode in Byron’s life, to give voice 
to it. There are interesting possibilities 
in the clash between inner music and 
external mundanity, between past poet¬ 
ic yearnings and the challenge of the pre¬ 
sent, but Coetzee perhaps leaves himself 
too little space in which to explore them 
convincingly. But such caveats in no way 
detract from Coetzee’s achievement. 
Disgrace is an outstanding work of fic¬ 
tion, opening windows not only on a dis¬ 
tant land but on painful, problematic 
areas of human experience that all of us 
find easy to pass by. ■ 
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Brain drain vs brain gain 


C.T. KURIEN 

The Migration of Knowledge Workers: 
Second-Generation Effects of India’s 
Brain Drain by Binod Khadria; Sage 
Publications, New Delhi, 1999; p^cs 
240, Rs.350. 

' I TdE movement of professionally 
i trained people - knowledge workers 
as they have come to be known - from one 
country to another is not a new phenom¬ 
enon. During the colonial period the flow 
was primarily from the metropolis to the 
colonies. In the new international order 
that has been emetgi ng since the end of the 
Second World War - when many colonies 
became independent but describc^d as 
“developing countries” - there has been a 
reversal of the flow. Now, knowledge 
workers migrate from the developing 
countries to the developed ones, from the 
poor countries to the rich ones, to be more 
honest. It is this flow that has widely come 
to be known as “brain drain”. 

The phenomenon is now ouite famil¬ 
iar, but a few statistics may still be useful. 
A 1994 study estimated that out of the 
annual output of highly qualified young 
men and women in India, 7.3 percent in 
engineering, 2.8 per cent in m^icine and 
2.1 per cent in the natural sciences move 
to other countries in search of better earn¬ 
ings and conditions of work than would 
be available in India. Another study found 
that roughly one-fburth of the B.Tech 
graduates who pass out of the Indian 
Institutes of Technology (lITs) arc mov¬ 
ing out of the country. It is well known 
too that in the area of computer science, 
those leaving the countiy as a proportion 
of those trained is even higher. 

With dobalisadon, and the relatively 
freer mobility that is now becoming pos¬ 
sible to highly skilled persons in practi¬ 
cally all wdks of life, brain drain could 
become even more pronounced. There is 
a natural explanation for this. 
Governments of developing countries 
attach a great deal of importance to hi^- 
er education, especially in the sciences and 
ito technology. Developed countries find 
la such trained people a ready-made 
^niitment pool. The poor spend on 
Mining, the rich make use of that train¬ 


ing - at relatively low cost! 

That is the “first generation” aspect of 
brain drain. But is it possible to visualise 
a “second generation” effect of this phe¬ 
nomenon? Can the emigrants participate 
in certain selected but specific nation¬ 
building activities as opposed to the gen¬ 
eral stereotypes, asks the author. Isn’t it 
possible chat in this age of globalisation 
there may be a significant return flow of 
resources that can replace and replenish 
what is being drained away? These are the 
questions that the author of the book sets 
out to explore. In short, can brain drain 
in the newly emerging global situation 
become “brain gain”? Is this already 
beginning to happen? 

For his enquiry the author has chosen 
the brain movement between India and 
the United States. While the U.S. may be 
correctly described as a land where the vast 
majority of the population consists of 
immigrants and their 
descendants, free immi¬ 
gration was for long 
restriaed to those from 
Europe. Even as late as 
the middle of the present 
century there were severe 
restrictions on immigra¬ 
tion from Asia. Similarly, 

Indians traditionally 
emigrated to the United 
Kingdom and Canada 
(among the Western 
countries). Only in the 
early 1970s did the num¬ 
ber of persons emigrating 
to the U.S. begin to 
exceed the total of those 
going to the U.K. and 
Canada. However, by the 
early 1990s, the number 
of people migrating to the 
U.S. from India was 
almost twice as many as 
those going to the other 
two countries. Today, the 
Indian community in the 
U.S. (migrants plus 
Indians bom in that 
country) fornis a notke- 
able proportion of the 
Asian potation there. 

What is more important 
is diat among the immi¬ 


grant communities, Indians constitute a 
much higher proportion of the labour 
force (that is, those employed and those 
actively looking for employment). The 
data given in the book on this aspect is 
rather dated, but still important. 
According to the 1980 U.S. Census fig¬ 
ures, 75 per cent of Indian immigrants 
aged 16 and over were in the labour force 
- 95 per cent of them were employed, 
while 5 per cent were looking for jobs, 
lliis figure was significantly higher than 
that for all immigrants (56 per cent in the 
labour force) and noticeably higher than 
the figure for total U.S. population (62 
per cent in the labour force). More strik¬ 
ing perhaps was the faa that in 1983, the 
share of professionally and technically 
qualified immigrants constituted 50 per 
cent of the*total Indian immigrants, plac¬ 
ing Indian knowledge workers at the top 
of the list of those from all Asian coun¬ 
tries, including Japan. 
Average earnings of 
Indians are also consid¬ 
erably higher than those 
of other Asian immi¬ 
grant communities. 
One of the major weak¬ 
nesses of the book is that 
while it is full effects and 
figures, information on 
some of these sipificant 
aspects is very dated. 

In terms of the ques¬ 
tions that the author had 
set out to explore, the 
three final chapters of the 
book are the most 
important. The first of 
these. Chapter 5, con¬ 
tains a well-documented 
and revealing account of 
the benefits that India 
may have accrued byway 
of remittances from 
Indian communides in 
difierenr parts of the 
worid, technology trans¬ 
fers and services rendered 
direedy by expatriate 
Indians. Remittances ^ 
have been quite signifi¬ 
cant, espetuUy in reia- 
don to the baliince of 
payments problem. But 
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the final vcrdia the author arrives at are: 
(1) “...in terms of return of money... to 
India, globalisation of the Indian knowl¬ 
edge workers has not been quite gainful to 
the country” (p. 150) when remittances are 
^ onsidered as returns on capital invested 
for training; (2) “...the payments made by 
developing countries to developed coun¬ 
tries on technology account would be in 
the vicinity of U.S. $ 10 billion per annum, 
cancelling at one stroke a major pan of the 
total aid flow from the latter to the for¬ 
mer" (p.l56): and (3) “...gains realised 
from the geo-economic presence of Indian 
knowlet^e workers in the U.S. neither 
necessarily nor sufficiently support the 
proposition of a successful globalisation of 
India’s human capital through emigration 
of Indian professional and qualified man¬ 
power, whether to the U.S. or to any other 
developed country” (p.l62). 

So much for the first generation 
aspiects of brain drain. Evidence points to 
the fact that it is still a drain. What about 
the second generation possibility? The last 
two chapters deal with this question. 
Chapter 6 reports on interviews the 
author conducted with a few returnees in 
India, some non-resident Indians in the 
U.S., and a few select experts and acade¬ 
micians in both the countries. The ptplo- 
ration was aimed at studying whether 
Indian knowledge workers outside the 
country can help India, specifically in the 
areas of education and health care. There 
are, of course, examples, some of which 
qualify as “shining examples”. Indian 
scholars who settled abroad have come 
back, often during their sabbaticals, to 
teach in India or to interact with 
researchers here. Doctors too have made 
their services available to their parent 
country. More important, institutions 
have been founded and continue to be 
supported by Indians living abroad, 
including some of the prestigious hospi¬ 
tals in the country. In all, the author sees 
evidence of “some silver streaks... even if 
no proper silver lining” (p.l64). But, 
there are severe constraints. For one, only 
well-established senior professionals who 
have spent some 15 years in the countries 
to which they migrated can afford to turn 
to social service. More important, global¬ 
isation severely discounts social service, 
and puts a high premium on value for 
money. Born optimists may find signs of 
some hope somewhere in situations like 
this. But tealistically speaking, the possi¬ 
bility of the “brain drain” turning into 
“brain gain” for countries suck as India is 
a matter for the future - a very distant 
future, indeed. ■ 


ROBERT DALLEK 

Edward M. Kennedy: A Biography by 

Adam Clymer; William Morrow & Co; 
pages 692, $27.50. 

f N 1968, after Robert Kennedy’s assassi- 
X nation had deprived the nation of his 
likely election to the presidency. 
Democratic Party leaders urged his 36- 
year-old brother. Senator Ted Kennedy, to 
mn in his place. They assured him that the 
nomination was his for the asking. 
Kennedy refused: “How could 1 conscien¬ 
tiously combat allegations by Nixon...that 
1 was too young, that I had no record in 
public life strong enough to recommend 
me for the high office of President, that per¬ 
haps 1 was trying to trade on my brothers’ 
names." Kennedy’s self-denying response 
m 1968, among many considerations in 
deciding not to tun, stand in stark contrast 
to current assumptions about running for 
President. A want of political experience as 
an officeholder, elected or appointed, is no 
deterrent to becoming a candidate. 
Qlebrity is an acceptable credential for a 
White House bid. 

As Adam Clymer, Washington corre¬ 
spondent for ITjeNrw York Times, demon¬ 
strates in this first-rate biography, Kennedy 
has consistently put public id^s above per¬ 
sonal ambition during his 37 years as a U.S. 
senator. Clymer’s book is not a hagiography, 
Kennedy’s personal flaws arc on full display. 
But unlike so many other recent political 
biographies, Clymer’s volume focuses not 
on sex or scand^ but on politics. 

Americarts interested in substantive 
public questions have been rewarded with 
a biography that reconstructs Kennedy’s 
role in the many major domestic and for¬ 
eign policy issues that have been central to 
his political career. This is not to imply that 
we are in the presence of some diy politi¬ 
cal chronicle devoid of the personal 
tragedies that have punctuat^ Ted 
Keruiecfy's life. The suffering he endured 
through the murders of his brothers and 
the illness of a son who lost a leg to cancer 
are sensitively covered. The author also 
deals forthri^dy with the senator’s Med 
marriage andtheChappaquiddick scandal. 


What sets Clymer’s discussion of the 
personal apart from recent biographical 
exposes is the link he makes between the 
private and the public. Some biographers 
of John F. Kennedy, for example, have 
explained their emphasis on his womanis¬ 
ing by as.serting that it jeopardised his pres¬ 
idency; his impeachment was only a 
newspaper story away, they argue. But as 
Clymer convincingly demonstrates, jour¬ 
nalists in the 1960s published little or 
nothing about politicians’ sex lives. When 
Senator Kennedy became drunk on a plane 
ride home from Alaska, the reporters with 
him did not publish stories about it. 

Clymer says that he believes that 
Chappaquiddick-with the death ofMary 
jo Kopechne on Martha’s Vineyard in 
1969 in a car accident caused by Senator 
Kennedy’s carelessness - changed the way 
in which journalists write about politicians’ 
private lives. The accident raised questions 
about the senator’s character and put him 
under a journalistic spotlight. Whether it 
was only or even principally 
Chappaquiddick that altered journalistic 
standards is debatable. But 
Chappaquiddick was of crucial importance 
in Ted Kennedy’s political career. It was a 
decisive element in the defeat of his presi¬ 
dential ambitions in 1979-80. 
Consequendy it receives Clymer’s close 
scrutiny, not for the sake of salacious details 
that might titillate readers but rather 
because it was of such importance in 
Senatot Kennedy’s public life and the life 
of the nation. Clymer argues that despite 
never gaining the presidency. Senator 
Kennedy has been a major political force 
as an heir to the idealism John and Robert 
called forth and as the unflinching leader 
of New Deal liberalism. He writes that 
Senator Kennedy “deserves recognition 
not just as the leading senator of bis time, 
but as one of the greats in its history”. 

Clymer’s book is also a fine counter to 
the cynicism and indifference that have 
rcccndy reduced voter participation in elec¬ 
tions and discouraged too many of the 
country’s best and brightest from taking 
up the challenge of a political life. ■ 
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Indefensible arms 


N uclear weapons are quite unlike 
any other armaments. Their unique¬ 
ness lies in their truly awesome power of 
destruction on a scale unimaginable until 
rather recently in human history. Nuclear 
weapons alone have the potential to cause 
um eUstruction, exterminate humanity, 
destroy all life on earth. No other class of 
armaments can possibly cause that kind 
of havoc through an unstoppable chain of 
destructive events - including the release 
of vast amounts of energy through heat 
blasts, X-rays, and a range of radioaaive 
poisons, some of which will remain lethal 
for millions of years. There is not, and 
cannot be, any defence a^inst nuclear 
weapons, whether military, civilian, or 
medical. The totality of destruction 
wreaked by, and the unending lethality 
of, nuclear weapons gives them a singu¬ 
larly horrible quality, which is incompa¬ 
rable with any other instrument of war. 
They are unique even within the catego¬ 
ry of'weapons of mass destruction’. 

Ten yean after the Cold War ended, 
the world still has enough firepower in its 
30,000-plus nuclear weapons arsenal to 
cause a million Hiroshimas; indeed, wipe 
out the human race altogether. At least 
half of these weapons are in a state of alert 
or are deployed so as to be ready to be 
launched in a matter of minutes or hours. 
It is this sheer awesomeness, this vast, vir¬ 
tually infinite, limitless, destructive 
power of nuclear weapons that has radi¬ 
cally altered the condition of human exis¬ 
tence, indeed its very possibility, as never 
before. 

At no time in the past has the world 
experienced such an obsession with a par¬ 
ticular type of weaponry, nor has anoth¬ 
er class of armaments so fundamentally 
transformed, distorted, and in other ways 
affected, the way millions of human 
beings look at security and defence, expe¬ 
rience mortal foar and vulnerability, or 
feel anxiety and uncertainty of the most 
profound kind. Nuclear weapons have 
the potential to terminate human culture, 
end history, murder the human imagina¬ 
tion as we know it. Nudearism is based 
upoQ,a series of illusions. One illusion 
kclds that security can be derived from 

S curi^, itself rooted in the capadty of 
:rsaries to inilia limidess violence 
n each otha. Another is that respon- 
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sible leadership structures exist at the mil¬ 
itary and political level which can pru- 
dendy and effectively ‘manage’ nudear 
weapons, and that the citizen can be reli¬ 
ably protected against the enemy’s 
nuclear weapons. One of the greater illu- 
.sions is that nudear deterrence can, and 
will always, work dependably, enhancing 
mutual confidence and security. 

Jut and uolust wars 

The acute problem posed by nuclear 
weapons is this; are they legitimate 
weapons of war? And are they compatible 
with the notion of just wars? This notion 
has two components going back to St. 
Augustine and the ethics of the use of vio¬ 
lence; JUS ad beUum (justice through war, 
orthejustnessof war itself) zaAjusm hello 
(jusdee in war, or in the conduct of war). 
For our purposes, it should be evident that 
the second is more important than the 
first. The first aspect is relatively simple 
to deal with only because nuclear weapons 
are quintessentially offensive weapons 
calculated to wreak devastation on an 
indiscriminate scale. They can have no 
function in a war waged in self-defence, 
or to vacate an aggression. 

The use of nudear weapons is simply 
inconceivable in, say, a war of national lib¬ 
eration, or one waged to defend values of 
decency, orofdemoctacy and worthy polit¬ 
ical systems or cultures. Wan are just only 
insofu as they are waged in self-defence or 
in pursuit of causes that are noble, and 
oppose injustice and tyraimy. Wars involve 
the deliberate use of lethal violence, which 
can be justified only because we reco^iise 
'two orders of faa, each of them com¬ 
pelling, each of them tarible’. 

Wars are indeed ‘destructive to the 
peace of the world’ but they may never¬ 
theless be necessary and just under certain 
circumstances. John Locke argued by 
analogy against the categorical padfist 
view: ‘They may as well say, upon the 
same ground, that honest men may not 


oppose robbers or pirates, because this 
may occasion disorder or bloodshed... If 
any mischief come in such cases, it is not 
to be charged upon him who defends his 
own right’. 

It is vinually impossible to counte¬ 
nance the possibility that a nuclear war 
could meet any el^entary criterion 
underlying the notion of jus ad helium. 
How can epochal, apocalyptic forms of 
mass destruction and insensate violence 
possibly promote a cause that is noble? 
The nature of any struggle against tyran¬ 
ny and injustice, however grave, is 
undermined by the greater tyranny of 
nuclear destruction. Indeed, even the cre¬ 
ation of the wherewithal to wage nuclear 
war, a gigantic military apparatus ready < 
and willing, and in a state of alert, to wreak 
devastation upon the earth, itself involves 
disregard for values such as sobriety, cau¬ 
tion, democracy, and transparency, and 
an obsession with paranoid and jingoistic 
notions of national security. 

At best, a rather wishful case could be 
made out in favour of the threat of use of 
nuclear weapons; the idea that through 
active preparation and readiness to use 
such weapons, one might be effectively 
and reliably able to deter an adversary 
from using his own nuclear armaments or 
other weapons of mass destruction 
(WMDs). This, however, really pertains 
to the issue of nuclear deterrence, its 
morality and its strategic value, not to the 
morality of the actual use of such 
weapons. Nuclear deterrence is discussed 
separately below. 

There are several criteria of jus in hello, 
which have evolved over the past centuries 
through debates on ethia. Some of these 
have been incorporated into jurispru¬ 
dence and bodies of international law and 
international humanitarian law. War and 
methods of waiforc cannot be divorced 
from rational strat^c considerations. 
The use of force must be proportionate to 
the threat that it is meant to a>ntain. 
Excessive force or violence is not permis¬ 
sible. Non-combatants must not be tar¬ 
geted. Tie use of cruel or inhuman 
methods with pitiless disr^ard for basic 
human values is forbidden. For instance, 
you cannot mass-poison civilians or starve 
prtsonens of war. Prisoners of war haw 
rights, just as combatants, even guerillas. 
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have ri^ts. Wats must be fought well and 
scrupulously. Certain methods of warfare 
ire totally prohibited no matter how 
idmirable and desirable the end they 
night achieve. There are rules about 
.'gcs and blockades, and about reprisals 
nd retribution. 

IndiKrimhiate destnicthNi 

Nuclear weapons fail each of these cri¬ 
teria. They kill massively, indiscriminate¬ 
ly, without distinguishing between 
combatant soldiers and non-combatant 
civilians. Indeed, they are quintessentially 
indiscriminate and acquire their particu¬ 
larly horrifying chaiacter precisely because 
they kill massively and indiscriminately... 

If the world could oudaw chemical and 
biological weapons, and even agree to .in 
anti-personnel landmines ban, then surely 
the case for eliminating nudear weapons - 
which are incalculably more destructive 
and more indiscriminate in the damage 
they cause - is even stronger. 

1 The case extends even to nuclear 
deterrence, the doctrine that holds that an 
adversary can and should be effectively 
deterred from attack by virtue of being 
threatened with the infliction of ‘unac¬ 
ceptable’ damage. Nuclear deterrence not 
only legitimises horror weapons but 
entails a willingness to use them, whether 
in anticipation, to pre-empt an enemy 
attack, or in retaliation or reprisal. 
Without such willingness, indeed a firm 
commitment, to use them, deterrence 
loses its sting, becomes meaningless. 
Every established nuclear weapons power 
has well-formulated, elaborate plans to 
use nudear weapons. Whatever the dif¬ 
ference in the details of their strategic doc¬ 
trines - whether they profess a policy of 
No First Use, and of No Use against a 
non-nuclear adversary, or are wedded to 
‘extended deterrence’ and pre-emptive ^ 
use ofnudear weapons even against non- | 
nuclear states - each of the P-5 has well- I 
developed plans for the dctMr/use of such | 
weapons. These go well beyond mere | 
intentions, themsdves highly objection- f 
able. They involve actual preparations, ^ 
the creation of extremely expensive com¬ 
mand, control, communications, and 
intelligence infrastructures Iwhich in thc 
U.S. alone have cost over $4,000 billion), 
and crediblt war-fighting schemes to 
which nudear weapons are central. 

The OanAMMiru lafaey and Kt 
liagradatlon 

Ever since Mdiatma Gandhi declared 
that nudear weapons ‘represent cfatt most 
sinful and diabolic use of science’, India’s 


leaders have forcefully charaaerised (until 
recently, that is) nuclear deterrence as an 
‘abhorrent’ and ‘morally repugnant’ doc¬ 
trine. Indeed, India’s dassical position, offi¬ 
cially stated by its first Prime Minister, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, insisted that not only the 
use or threat of use of nuclear weapons, but 
even their manufacture and possession, be 
‘declared a crime against humanity’. India’s 
diplomats, spokespersons and Ministers 
until 1998 energetically a^ed that nudear 
deterrence is simply impermissible and 
morally unacceptable... 

Thus, It was not an aberration that 
India in 1995 pleaded before the World 
Court that nuclear weapons are illegal and 
incompatible with international law and 
international humanitarian law, and 
advanced an elaborate set of arguments 
for outlawing their use, threat of use, 
manufacture or possession. The written 
statement of the Government of India 
before the International Court of Justice 
contends, on the basis of Article 2(4) of 
the U.N. Charter, that ‘any use of nudear 
weapons as a measure of use of force to 
promote national policy objectives would 
be unlawful’ and the ‘use of nuclear 
weapons in any armed conflicts as a first 
attack would be unlawful under interna¬ 
tional law’. Further, it argued that the use 
of nudear weapons ‘by way of reprisal or 
retaliation would violate the principle of 
proportionality and humanitarian law'; 
therefore, the ‘prohibition of the use of a 
nuclear weapon in an armed conflict is an 
absolute one, compliance with which is 
not dependent on corresponding compli¬ 
ance by others’; it is a ‘requisite in all cir¬ 
cumstances’. 

The Indian official statement reads; 


This brings us to the question as to the legal¬ 
ity of the use of nuclear weapons in an 
armed conflict on the ground that it is open 
as a measure of List resort under limited con¬ 
ditions as a matter of military necessity. A 
basic principle of the law of armed conflia 
and particularly the international humani- 
nrian law, which is contained in Artide 22 
of the Hague Convention IV (1907), states 
that ‘the right of lidligeren ts to adopt means 
of injuring the enemy is not unlimited’. 
Therefore, 

the use of nuclear weapons in response to 
arrack by a conventional weapon would 
patentlv violate the principle of propor¬ 
tionality, but also a nuclear response to 
nuclear attack, would violate the principle 
of discrimination, humanity, environmen¬ 
tal security and probably the principle of 
neutrality as such an attack would not dis¬ 
tinguish between combatants and non- 
combatants, causing civilian casualties, 
ravaging the natural environment and con¬ 
taminating the territory of neighbouring 
and distant neutial countries. Nudear 
deterrence had been considered to be 
abhorrent to human sentiment since it 
implies that a state if required to defend its 
own existence will act with pitiless disregard 
for the consequences to its own and adver¬ 
sary’s people 

This was not all. India also pleaded: 
Since the production and manufreture of 
nuclear we.ipons can only be with the objec¬ 
tive of their use, it must follow that if the 
use of such weapons itself is illegal under 
international law, then their production 
and manufacture cannot under any cir¬ 
cumstances be considered as permitted. 

Thus, the statement concluded: 

In view of the above, it is submitted that the 


August 6,1945: A resMentlal area In Hiroshima. Nuclear weapons “acquire 
their particularly horrifying character precisely because they kill massively 
and indiacrimlnately”. 
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threat ot use of nuclear weapon in any cir¬ 
cumstances, whether as a means or method 
of warfare or otherwise, is illegal or unlaw¬ 
ful under international law 
Similarly, it was the long-standing 
doctrinal continuity in India’s radical and 
categorical rejection of nuclear weapons 
that led Foreign Secretary Salman Haidar 
to stare at the C]onference on 
Disarmament in Geneva m March 1996: 
India’s objectives arc different We do not 
believe that the acquisition of nuclear 
weapons is essential for national security, 
and we have followed a conscious decision 
in this regard We are also convinced that 
the existence of nuclear weapons diminish¬ 
es inicrnational security. We therefore, seek 
their complete elimination. These are fun¬ 
damental precepts that have been an inte¬ 
gral basis of India’s foreign and national 
security policy. It shall, therefore, remain 
our endeavour m the coming months to try 
to ensure that the disarmament agenda is 
not lost m a purely non-proliferation agen¬ 
da. 

New Delhi’s embrace of this ‘abhor¬ 
rent’ doctrine barely two years later, with¬ 
out as much as a figieaf of an attempt at 
a rational explanation of a change of 
stance, signifies not so much a change in 
ground realities or the regional situation, 
as the moral debasement of the Indian 
elite and a coarsening of the quality of 
public discourse in the country, 'fhe 
degeneration of the Indian elite is a long 
drawn out process, but it has become par¬ 
ticularly stark and obvious over the past 
two decades. It is itself related to the evo¬ 
lution of domestic politics since the early 
1980s: a combination of an ascendant 
Hindu communal ideology, growing 
alienation of the elite from the people, its 
militaristic obsession with India becom¬ 
ing a great power, and the spread of pro- 
fbunefly cynical political ideas. 

A dlsUnetNe moral Imomltlvlty 

Perhaps the single most disturbing fact 
that emerged alter the Indian tests (fol¬ 
lowed by the tests in Pakistan) was the 
moral insensitivity of India’s policymakers 
in r^ard to nuclearism. In no countiy that 
had previously gone nuclear was the cross- 
iiw of the thr^old made into such an issue 
of^ational pride. The nuclear bombing of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki is to this day sup- 
poned by a majority of U.S. citizens. This 
is shameful, but the Bombs were viewed 
with a sense of relief, not pride. They were 
wid^ ^ugh incorreedy) seen as help- 
^ ii^ to enng diie Second World War to a 
rapid end. The Russian and Chinese 
I were seen internally as necessaiy 


responses to the US and there was, of 
course, the officially organised drumming 
up of ‘patriotic sentiment’ typical of the 
authoritarian undemocratic regimes that 
existed at the time the first Bombs were 
developed and exploded in the two coun¬ 
tries. In Britain, the public response was 
far more muted. Indeed, ol all the NWSs, 
in Britain there emerged in the 1950s a 
major anti-nuclear mass movement and 
sentiment. In France, a significant ‘patri¬ 
otic’ sentiment did emerge around nuclear 
weapons, but there was no euphoria. 

In none of the first five NWSs was 
there anything to parallel or approximate 
the kind of nationalist euphoria and near- 
hysterical response that was characteristic 
of significant sections of upper-caste, 
upper-class Indian urbanites. The kind of 
celebratory scenes that were portrayed in 
the international media gave a misleading 
impression about the size and depth of 
popular support to the Indian tests. 
However, although small, the celebrations 
were real and disturbing in themselves. If 
similar behaviour was to be found in 
Pakistan aftet their government tested, this 
is more easily explicable as resulting from 
the popular Iselicf that Pakistan could now 
match India. It is the insecurity, immatu¬ 
rity and moral insensitivity of the pro- 
nuclear Indian elite that is most striking. 
No one in Pakistan talked of building a 
mosque in commemoration of the ‘grand 
act’, but Hindu nationalist organisations 
like the VHP declared their determination 
to build just such a temple to worship 
Shakti, the goddess of power, in com¬ 
memoration of the Pokhran-II blasts! 

At one level, it is not difficult to under¬ 
stand (without ever condoning) this new 
elite sense of pride. After all, what else has 
the Indian elite helped accomplish over 
the last 20 years that could be a source of 
national pride? Poverty, illiteracy, institu¬ 
tionalised injustices of all kinds continue 
to haunt Indian society. To take pride in 
the possession of what even Indian hawks 
once used to admit was a ‘necessary evil’ 
testified to the existence of a profound 
moral sclerosis. However necessary one 
might consider an evil, the frict that it is 
an evil should preclude celebration or 
pride at its arrival. But it did not. Equally 
disturbing was the fact that not a single 
strategic expert, politician, or media-per¬ 
son among all mose who supported the 
tests criticised the praise (official and non¬ 
official) that was showered upon Indian 
science and scientists following die tests. 
This was truly extraordinary. 

Not one prominent supporter of the 
Bomb found the in^l^ence or integrity 


to say what could easily have been said; 
That even as he or she supported the tests 
and India’s newly declared status as a 
nuclear weapons power, he or she lament¬ 
ed the fact that Indian science had to be 
misused and that the skills of‘our wonder-^" 
fill pool of scientists’ had to be abused to 
produce these evil weapons (when we 
would have preferred to use their skills for 
so much more worthwhile ends) because 
India felt compelled for security reasons to 
follow the path of other NWSs which had 
similarly abused science and the skills of 
their own scientific community. To have 
said asmuch, even whifesupportinglndian 
nuclearisation, would have at least shown 
a recognition of the proper relationship 
between science and ethics. That no 
prominent pro-Bomb person stated this 
obvious truth was a striking testimony to 
the collective absence of a rea.sonable level 
of moral sobriety, balance and sensitivity. 

Influenrial sections of the Indian and 
Pakistani media selectively played up the 
‘popularity’ of the Bomb. Based on no * 
more than a few casual phone calls, one of 
them reported that 91 per cent of Indians 
support India’s nuclear weapons. The 
DAE and DRDO scientists and engineers 
responsible for Pokliran-ll were instantly 
turned into heroes and glamour figures. 
The circumstance that they disguised their 
identities, misled their families on their 
whereabouts, and wore military fatigues, 
was celebrated as a great achievement. 
Awards and prizes were showered upon 
them even as they openly advocated the 
creation of a ‘military-industrial complex’ 
and ‘defence-based development.’ 

Opposing nuclear weapons is not , 
merely a personal matter. There are cer¬ 
tain universal evils that must be recog¬ 
nised as such. They debase all of 
humanity: those that seek to benefit from 
them as well as those who are their pur¬ 
ported or actual victims. Such is the case 
with evils like apartheid, colonialism, and 
nuclearism, all of which involve insensate 
violence. They are often justified in the 
name of‘national security’, ‘the national 
interest’, ‘national greatness’, etc. We 
cannot create a sustainable and durable 
nuclear-free world unless we value our 
common humanity and sustain a shared 
anger for such universal evils as 
nuclearism. It is only on the basis of this 
shared but controll^ anger and passion 
whose wellspTings are our individual 
moral capacities that we can hope to build , 
a wider consciousness across national 
boundaries. That alone can help bring 
about the goal of complete and gfobal 
nuclear disarmament. V 



I COMMUNALISM 

.A numbers game 

[he compaign by the Sangh Parivar that there has been a disproportionately high growth in the 
Christian population in India relies on skilful and selective suppression of facts. 


V SRIDNAR 

T he repeated articulation by sections 
of the intelligentsia of mendacious 
theories floated by Sangh Parivar ele¬ 
ments goes some way towards investing 
these with an aura of legitimacy The 
tinards the Sangh Parivar spietd about 
Muslims in India since the 198()s 
(Frontline, October25,1991) gained cur¬ 
rency because its propositions were 
repeated even by informed sections of 
society This strategy is now being 
employed against Christians in India 
While attacks against Christians have 
gone on across the country, the Singh 
Parivar has managed to focus on the evil 
designs’ of Christian missionaries 
indulging in mass conversions’ This 
shrill campaign, which grew ever louder 
on the eve of Pope John Paul II s visit, has 
however been picked up by others 
On the day the Pope arrived in India 
several newspapers published (as an 
advertisement) an open letter to him 
tddressed by several prominent personal 
itics Among those who appended their 
signatures to the letter, under the banner 
• of the Citizens Committee of Dharma 
Raksha Sammclan in Chennai, were the 
ophthalmologist Dr S S Badnnath, 
dancers Sonal Mansingh and Padma 
Subramamam and several writers and 
Rim peisonalities 

They alleged that evangelisation 
was but a “less dignified cousin” of 
conversion” and that “the Christian 
missionary activity in our nation is 
tearing apart families and communi¬ 
ties in every strata of our society ” 
rhey said that “religious conversion, 
which seems to be synonymous with 
papal work, is violence pure and sim¬ 
ple.” They blamed the “intolerance of 
missionaries” for the “clashes” that 
occurred regularly since the Bharatiya 
V ianata Party came to power in 1998 
y We Indians are deeply hurt by the 
spurt m the aggressive campaigning of 
the Church to convert the people of 
Indu by all available means,” they 
claimed. 


On the eve of the Pope’s visit, 
Organiser the mouthpiece of the 
Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS), 
published several articles attacking the 
Christian community in India The Pope 
was obviously the main target, but there 
were also articles which used official and 
other statistics to back claims of a massive 
increase in the Christian population in 
India An article titled “Christian popu¬ 
lation Misleading figures, ’ by Rajendra 
Kumar Chaddha in the October 31 issue, 
used statistics” to drive home the point 
that the C hristian population is increas¬ 
ing It an alarming rate 

1 he author provides a list of districts 
111 India where the Christian population 
has grown by more than 100 per cent 
between the 1981 and 1991 Censuses 
Howevci, an analysis of the Census data 
reveals that the Organiser has abused the 
statistics in several cases, suppressed rele¬ 
vant facts in some others, and used bogus 
figures in still others hor instance. 
Organiser claims that the Christian pop 
ulation as a percentage of the total popu¬ 
lation increased from 2 53 per cent in 
1981 to 2 61 per cent in 1991, however. 
Census data show that the percentage 
declined from 2 45 per cent to 2 32 per 
cent during this period The ratio of 



Christians in the population increased by 
a little over half a percentage point 
between 1921 and 1991, indicating that 
conversions are an insignificant factor in 
the long term demographic transition of 
Christians in India (see Table 1) 

The list of districts in which the RSS 
claims that the Christian population 
increased sharply between 1981 and 1991 
IS interesting (sec Table 2) The article 
provides )ust the percentage of increase of 
the Christian population It ignores any 
mention of ratios of Christians in the total 
population, details which will indicate 
whether their weightage in the population 
IS increasing What is striking is the small 
numbers of Christians in many of the dis¬ 
tricts listed in the Organiser article For 
instance, in Guna district in Madhya 
Pradesh, the number of Christians 
increased from 258 to 642 over a 10-year 
period ending in 1991 Although this is 
an increase of nearly 150 per cent, the foct 
remains that the Christian population in 
Guna accounted for 0 05 per cent of the 
total population in 1991, up from 0 03 
per cent in 1981 Obvious factors such as 
migration into the district over a 10-year 
period have not been taken into account 
by the author, who seems determined to 
attribute the increase entirely to conver¬ 
sions 

In three cases of tlic districts exam¬ 
ined - Udaipur and Sirohi in 
Rajasthan, and Periyar (now Erode) 
in Tamil Nadu - Organisers figures 
are false For instance. Organiser 
claims that the Chrisuan population 
increased by 928 per cent between 
1981 and 1991 in Erode district, the 
fact IS that the Christian population 
here increased by only 2 28 per cent 
during this period In fact, in 1991 
Christians accounted for 1 86 per cent 
of the population of2 32 million, hav¬ 
ing declined from 2 02 per cent in 
1981 

In the case of Aninachal Pradesh, 
Organiser u;ain makes a skilful sup¬ 
pression of foctk about percen tages and 
ratios. Its claim that the Christian pop¬ 
ulation in Arunachal Pradesh grew by 



226 per cent between 1981 and 1991 is 
true; however, it fails to mention that the 
Christian population as a percenragt of 
the total population increased from about 
4 per cent m 1981 to about 10 per cent 
in 1991 The (’ensus figures show that 
the population of the Staus in the north¬ 
eastern region increased at a rate far above 
the national average hor instance, while 
the population of India increased by 
about 24 per cent, the population of 
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9.09 
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io.n 
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1991 
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2.32 
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Atoto Between 1981 and 1991 the Chnsban population increased by 16 89 

per cent the population a! Hindus Increased by 23 79 per cent and the 

Muslim population inemsed by3276per cent 


Arunachal Pradesh increased by 37 per 
cent between 1981 and 1991. This was 
probably because of the porous nature of 
the border in these States and also because 
of large-scale migration within the region 
Interestingly, while Oigunaer mentions the 
districts where the Christian population 
grew more rapidly than the Hindu popula¬ 
tion between 1981 and 1991. it fails to men¬ 
tion two other districts in the State - Upper 
Subansin and Lohit - where the Hindu 
population grew much fiister than 
the Christian population (sec 
Table 3) 

An interesting aspect of the 
data for the northeastern .States 
IS that there was a sharp decline 
in the number of people who 
told the enumerators that they 
were from “other religions and 
persuasions” This category 
would include those who main¬ 
tain their tribal identity, wor¬ 
shipping local deities, and 
whose beliefs and practices 
would be far-removed from 
mainstream Hindu practices 
and rituals In Arunachal 
Pradesh this category accounted 


Grosvth of Christian population in some districts in India: RSS claims vs facts 
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Population of religious groups in Arunachal Pradesh 
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for more than 50 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion in 1981; in 1991, people with “other 
religions and persuasions” accounted for 
only 36 per cent. While the Hindu pop¬ 
ulation increased sharply in some dis-^ 
tricts, the Christian popidation increased 
in some others. This trend in the decline 
of the percentage of people with such 
beliefs IS in line with the historical ten¬ 
dency of mainstream religions to make 
inroads into such communities. 

Histonan Sumit Sarkar points out that 
“Sanskritisation” or “cultural integrauon” 
of marginal groups and tribals were often 
termed "shudSjr, “reclamation” or "par- 
avartarT (the Vishwa Hindu Parishad’s 
preferred term for getting these groups 
back into Hindu society) and is not sub¬ 
stantially different from the term “conver¬ 
sion" (Sumit Sarkar, Economic and Polttrcal 
June 26,1999) Sumit Sarkar also 
elaborates on the point made by Richard 
Eaton in his study of the rise of Islam in 
Bengal “that in large parts of the subcon-. 
tinent, certainly in medieval times and to 
a considerable extent even today, the great 
religious traditions have been expanding at 
the cost, not so much of each other as in 
relation to a multitude of local cults or 
practices" He empha¬ 
sises the point that the 
potential fbrconfliain 
premodern times was 
far less because of the 
slow nature of the 
process. Moreover, the 
process in those times 
was not based on con¬ 
version of individuals 
but of whole groups, 
families, clans or lo^ 
communities. This, he 
notes, reduced the 
scope for conflict. 
Su(^ an explanation 
also contradicts the 
right-wing claims that 
the state, whether dur¬ 
ing Mughal rule or 
during British rule, 
played the major role 
as a facilitator in the 
spread of Islam or 
Christianity. 

Data available 
from the National 
Family Health Survey 
conductedin 1992-93 
reveal some panems ' 
across the various reli- 

f tous communities. 

or instance, die rate 
of iliiteraqr was about 







At the papal Mass In New Delhi on November 7. Cenaus data Indicate that converslona are an Insignificant 
factor In the demographic transition of Christians In India. 


33 per cent among Christians, compared and Christians also indicates a gap among population up to 1971 was higher because 

to (A per cent among Hindus. Nearly 8 the two communities. While theTFRfor of the sharper decline in the death rate 

per cent of the Christian population had the Christian population was 2.87 in among Christians when compared to the 

studied above the high school level, ^om- 1992-93,itwas3 3forHindus.Theobvi- rest of the population. However, since 

pared to 3.4 per cent among Hindus. The ous conclusion is that the Christian pop- then, exposure to literacy and other fee- 
empowering aspect of the figures is ulation had better access to medical tors, particularly among women, appear 
brought out by these figures; nearly half facilities compared to the rest of the pop- to have set the birth rate on a declining 
the Christian women surveyed knew the ulation. Obviously, the death rate among trend. This would have caused the natur- 
legal minimum age for marriage, com- Christians was fer lower than in the rest al rate of growth of the Christian popu- 

pared to 32.5 per cent among Hindu of the population - 8.2 per cent, tom- lation to slow down. The unwinding of 

women. pared to 12.9 per cent among Hindus this process means that the natural rate of 

The results of the survey show that (figures for 1984). growth of the Christian population is 

the Christian population in India also has The rate of growth of the Christian likely to slow down even more in relation 

better access to health care. Neonatal population in India was high between to the rest of the population, 

mortality among Hindus was estimated 192 land 1971; in feet, between 192 land What this means in terms of the logic 

at 55 per thousand live births, compared 1971, the rate of growth of the Chnstian oftheSanghParivaristhatiftheChristian 
to 32.6 per thousand live births among population was consistently higher than population has to catch up, it has to rely 
Christians. Post-neonatal mortality rates that of the total population, although the increasingly on conversions. The feet that 
were estimated at 35.4 per thousand live gap narrowed in successive rounds of the the proportion of Christians in the pop- 
births for Hindus, compared to 17.3 per Census. However, since 1981, this trend ulation has increased by just half a per- 
thousand for Christians, while the inf^t has been revened. While the population centage point in the last 70 years shows 
mortality rate for Hindus was 90.4 per of India increased by almost 24 per cent the absurdity of such fears. The Christian 
thousand live births compared to 49.9 per between 1981 and 1991, the Christian population accounts for only 2.5 percent 

thousand live births among Christians, population grew by 17 per cent. of the total population almost 2000 years 

The child mortality rate was estimated at It is clear that the Christian popula- after the religion reached India. 

19.4 per thousand live births among don in India is well on its way towards a It is obvious that much of the 
Christians while for Hindus it was 36.9 demographic transition. Principles of advancement in the living conditions of 
per thousand live births. More than 60 demt^raphy show that the first impact of the Christian populadon has been 
per cent of those surveyed among development is on the death rate, teduc- because of missionary activity-not con- 
Christians repotted that they received ing it by the delivery of modern medicine fined to conversion in the narrow sense, 
mtenatal care from a doctor, compared to combat the basic diseases. However, but also in reaching liter^, health care 
^10 only 38.6 per cent among Hinaus. A the birth rate takes longer to slow down and other basic empowering resources to 
'omparison of the Total Fertility Rate because it is in part a function of literacy, the poor. That the state has mied to reach 
iTFR), die measuK of the averagje num- particularly among women, and other these basic fruits of development to laige 
ber of children delivered by a woman dur- long-term fectois. It is quite plausible that seaions of the people is the obvious coroi- 
ingher teproductive life, among Hindus thenatuialrateofgrowthoftheChristian lary. ■ 





I LABOUR ISSUBS 


M 
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Global double standards 


While non-competitive and decaying industries in Western countries cry for universal labour standard, 
more buoyant Western industries looking for new areas of operation seek the dilution of labour lows. 



Th* crWeltm of rich countriM for tholr attamiit to Impoto *labour otandaRl” on poor countries does not take away from the 
feet that the working conditions of Indian workers are sometimes appalling. 


BIPIAB OASGUPTA 

T he first official Commission, estab¬ 
lished in 1895> to inquire into the 
conditions of workers in the Indian jute 
industry, was inspired by the industry’s 
global rivals, the jute textile industry of 
Britain, located in Dundee, Scotland.' 
The management of both was in the 
hands of the British, more specifically 
Scottish, but the managements were 
sworn enemies. The Indian industry was 
seen by its Scottish rivals as an intruder 
in a field that they looked upon as their 
exclusive preserve. The interest they took 
I thelabourConditions in the Indian jute 
xiustry was prompted less by their con¬ 


cern for the low wages and poor working 
conditions of the Indian proletariat than 
by the fear that the Dundee industry 
would be swamped by products from this 
cheap source and its survival would be 
threatened. 

T he issue of “labour standard”, 
which the rich countries are pushing 
for acceptance at the World Trade 
Organisation (WTO) ministerial confer¬ 
ence in Seattle, to begin on November 
30, is prompted by me same capitalist 
desire to keep away competition from 
cheap sources. The rich countries are 
proposing a set of global rules that would 
standardise labour market behaviour and 
establish some parity in terms of the 


wages paid and the conditions under 
which they operate. The argument m 
support of such standardisation is that 
low wages are conferring on the poor 
countries a difierennal advantage in ^ob- 
al trade and that such differential is unfair 
and is threatening many industries of the 
rich countries. 

Such a partisan view ignores what is 
obvious. The wage level of a country can¬ 
not be independent of the overall state of 
its economy and its per capita gross 
national pr^uct (GNP). There can be 
no mechanical parity of wages between, 
say, Japan andjndia when the former’s 
per capita income is one hundred times 
more chan India's. To demand that the 
wages paid in India should be made com- 
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^arable with those paid in rich countries 
would amount to driving Indian exports 
i)Ut of the world market. 

It can also be argued that poor coun¬ 
tries like India, having little capital, tech- 
^ jloCT and management resources, enjoy 
.m advanti^ over the rich countries only 
in terms of the prevailing low wages. To 
force them to adopt Western wage levels 
would ruin their industries and take away 
whatever little chance they still have in 
making some of their products competi¬ 
tive in the world market. It might also be 
asked why the rich countries should 
grudge this very small advantage the poor 
countries have over them when they 
dominate world trade comprehensively 
and ruthlessly. The share of poor coun¬ 
tries in global trade is pitifully ^mall and 
is getting ever smaller. The terms of trade 
are consistently against poor countries as 
they keep on producing and exporting 
more to earn less. Activities that are ancil¬ 
lary to trade, such as shipping and insur- 
^ ance, are under the near-absolute control 
of the rich countries, while multination¬ 
al companies (MNCs) decide, in the case 
of most poor countries, what to produce 
and what to sell. 

The criticism of rich countries for 
their attempt to impose “labour stan¬ 
dard” on poor countries docs not take 
away the fact that the conditions in which 
Indian workers work are appalling. Many 
of the issues the Dundee competitors 
raised in the 1890s regarding conditions 
of work in the Indian jute industry were 
undeniable, nor was there anything 
wrong in the support, monetary and oth- 
[t erwisc, their trade unions gave to their 
Indian counterpans. The management 
has always been reluctant to share the 
profit with those who toil on the floor, 
while the unpardonable crime of employ¬ 
ment of child labour continues. But the 
analysis above serves the purpose of pro¬ 
viding a global perspective. The 
International Labour Organisation 
(ILO) rightly takes the view that the pro¬ 
vision of social insurance and social pro¬ 
tection are basic human rights.^ 

r HE controversy over labour stan¬ 
dards is yet another manifistation of 
two current ^obal tendencies, both ema¬ 
nating from the rich countries and harm¬ 
ful to the interests of the poor countries. 
The first is the tendency to universalise 


and standardise everything in terms of a 
set of global rules that are flamed main¬ 
ly by the rich countries with the interests 
of their own MNCs in focus. Whether it 
is patents, investment, competition poli¬ 
cy, labour or the environment, an obses¬ 
sive and vulgar desire to bind the world 
with a uniform set of rules is evident. Such 
an attempt at standardisation ignores the 
wide divergence that exists between 
countries in terms of the level of devel¬ 
opment, resource endowment, human 
resource, historical bacl^round, and 
what not. Such standardisation is also 
opposed to the spirit of the 1993 
Convention on Biodiversity, which fol¬ 
lowed the Rio Earth Summit and empha¬ 
sised on diversity (and not conformity) as 
something essential for the sustenance of 
life on this planet. 


TOWARDS SEATTLE 


The second tendency is to subordi¬ 
nate the United Nations and its affiliat¬ 
ed bodies to agencies promoted by Group 
of Seven (G-7) countries and the power¬ 
ful global trinity of the World Bank, the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) and 
the W'l'O, organisations which are effec¬ 
tively owned/controlled by the former 
and which share a market-oriented eco¬ 
nomic philosophy. The Wl'O now deals 
with matters such as investment, patents, 
agriculture, the environment and labour, 
which should have been left to specialised 
U.N. institutions that were created in 
response to specific needs - for instance, 
the United Nations Industrial 
Development Organisation (UNIDO), 
the World Intellectual Property 
Organisation (WIPO), the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation (FAO), the 
United Nations Environment 
Programme (UNEP) and the ILO. 
Almost all these U.N.-affiliated organisa¬ 
tions had for a long time opposed the var¬ 
ious aspects of globalisation sponsored by 
the trinity, though, over the past few 
years, with intense pressure from G-7 
countries, almost all of them have been 
brought in line with the economic phi¬ 
losophy of the trinity. While, in the orig¬ 
inal format of 1944, the World Bank and 
the IMF were supposed to report their 
activities to the ^onomic and Social 
G)uncil of the United Nations 
(ECOSOC), this was never done. The 


agenda of various U.N, bodies has been 
hijacked by the institutions patronised by 
G-7 countries, so much so that today peo¬ 
ple hardly know of the ECOSOC, but, 
whether they love it or hate it, the trini¬ 
ty influences their lives. The G-7’s pref¬ 
erence for the trinity over the United 
Nations and their active financial and 
political patronage of the former in com¬ 
parison with the latter is understandable 
because by their voting power and other¬ 
wise they control the trinity more easily.^ 

T he trinity’s concern for free trade and 
global mobility of capital, inputs and 
products docs not mean support for a free 
flow of labour power across national fron¬ 
tiers. If anything, over the past three 
decades, immigration laws in the rich 
countries have become more rigid and 
their implementation more severe against 
labour exports from poor countries. 
Unlike apital and products that are sup¬ 
posed to move from anywhere to anywhere 
in response to demand, movement of peo¬ 
ple from labour-surplus areas to labour- 
deficit ones is actively discouraged. 
Obviously, what is desirable in terms of 
the philosophy of free trade in the case of 
capital, one major factor of production, 
docs not apply to labour, another and no 
less important a factor. To complete the 
argument one should add that land, the 
third major factor of production, is inca¬ 
pable of moving across frontiers. 

If capital is to be given “national treat¬ 
ment” and freed from discrimination in 
favour of local enteiprises under TRIMs 
n'rade-Related aspects of Investment 
Measures), why should labour, irrespective 
of its source, not enjoy a similar “national 
treatment” and protection from discrimi¬ 
nation? The argument that unrestricted 
flow of labour would adversely affect the 
local population and their culture in rich 
countries is analogous to the “local content 
requirement” argument that was used by 
many countries, including India and East 
Asian countries, during the pre-1991 peri¬ 
od (it is banned by the WTO now) against 
foreign capital, asking the foreign investor 
to pve priority to local manpower and 
materials. It cannot be that “local content 
requirement” is bad for capital and good 
for labour, while “national treatment" is 
good for capital but bad for labour. 
Obviously, the global trinity’s love for 
free trade is confined to the factor the rich 
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countries have in plenty, that is, capital, 
and does not extend to labour, which the 
poor countries have in plenty. 

T here is, however, a serious con¬ 
flict between two types of views on 
labour use, which are yet to be recon¬ 
ciled - again both emanating from the 
rich countries. For the purpose of this 
article, they can be 
described as “protec¬ 
tionist” and “libcrar 
views. While “labour 
standard” is essentially a 
protectionist argument 
to ensure the survival of 
many of the inefficient 
and non-viable indus¬ 
tries in rich countries, 
particularly leather and 
textile industries, there 
are other western indus¬ 
tries that are stronger 
and are keen to enter the 
markets of poor coun¬ 
tries. The latter, in fact, 
argue for a completely different set of 
labour policies in the poor countries, 
that is, for the dilution of existing labour 
laws that protect the interests of work¬ 
ers, for instance, laws on minimum 
wages, job security against lay-offs and 
closures, the right for better working 
conditions, compensation in case of 
injuries, provident funds, and trade 
union rights. The objective here is to 
ensure that MNC investments are not 
hindered by restrictive labour laws. This 
is more in line with the orthodox view 
on liberalisation, which is by its very 
nature anti-trade union. These indus¬ 
tries argue that the existing labour laws 
do not allow flexibility in the operation 
of an enterprise, that is, they do not 
allow wages to fall or the workers to be 
sacked, as and when needed, in order to 
balance demand with supply. 

How to resolve this contradiaion, 
between those who favour a universal 
labour standard that can be brought about 
by elaborate labour l^slauon, and those 
who seek as much dilution of labour laws 


as possible, and between the non-compet¬ 
itive, non-viable, decaying Western indus¬ 
tries gasping for breath and the more 
buoyant Western ones searching for new 
markets, is a matter to be pondered over 
by the G-7 countries. However, it is in the 
interest of the poor countries to point out 
this contradiction. 

Some of those who take this second, 
liberal view and seek the 
dilution of labour laws 
even prescribe a com¬ 
plete overhauling of the 
labour market, with 
“labour power” rather 
than the “labourer” as 
the focus. They argue 
for the replacement of 
regular labourers who 
work for a scheduled 
number of hours in a day 
and for a scheduled 
number of days in a 
week by “flexi-time 
workers”, whose contri¬ 
bution would be mea¬ 
sured by “hours” and who would not be 
required to stick to a given time format. 
This, they claim, would improve effi¬ 
ciency as it would no longer be necessary 
for an enterprise to carry permanent 
workers on the pay roll even when the 
demand for its product declines.^ Those 
who advocate a competitive labour mar¬ 
ket, with completely flexible movement 
of wages, both upward and downward, in 
response to demand, mainly seek the 
right to hire and fire and to close down 
non-viable units.’ 

Those who are opposed to such radi¬ 
cal change in the pattern of labour use point 
to the Japanese example, where a person is 
recruited for life, and seniority, rather than 
merit, determines the grant of promouon. 
The Japanese model, based on a stable and 
regular workforce, has cemented the bond 
between the worker and the management, 
while no such loyalty is expected from flexi¬ 
time workers, they argue.^ It is also estab¬ 
lished that governments, which are 
otherwise keen to cany out labour market 
reform in line with the “structural adjust¬ 


ment” package of the Bretton Woods twins 
often find it politically risky to implement 
a radical change.? 

/^NE major impact of globalisation on, 
V^Iabour use and the labour market thaff 
has serious implications for a country like 
India is rarely, if ever, discussed. This 
relates to the distorting impact of MNC 
salaries on the wage structure for the coun¬ 
try as a whole. With the entry of the multi¬ 
nationals, the pay structure for the higher 
levels of management has been catapulted 
to a very high level. Although not on a par 
with salaries for the same jobs in the rich 
countries, these are now high enough to 
make the ablest of the skilled workforce to 
gravitate towards them in the poor coun¬ 
tries. This is forcing non-MNC compa¬ 
nies, in their turn, to raise the salaries of 
their own management staff to MNC lev¬ 
els, realising that not to do so in this age 
of globalisation would mean losing them 
toMNCs. 

Two major consequences follow from 
these. First, the economy is divided clear¬ 
ly into those enterprises which can offer 
MNC-Ievel salaries to their professionals 
and managers and those who cannot. 
Secondly, the disparity between the high¬ 
est paid and the lowest paid within the 
same enterprise is widening alarmingly. 
The company’s balance sheet, while capa¬ 
ble of offering astronomical salaries to a 
few, would not allow similar inaeases in 
the salaries and wages of other employees. 
While the ratio between the hipest paid 
and the lowest paid is around 30:1 in the 
rich countries and 10:1 in East Asia, it is 
around 100:1 in many Indian enterprises. ^ 
Such gross inequality is not sustainable 
and is bound to lead to widespread indus¬ 
trial unrest. The Indian companies are 
thus facing a serious dilemma as it is not 
easy to reduce this disparity- either by rais¬ 
ing the wages of the lower order, given their 
vast number, or by restraining wage 
inaeases at higher level, in view of the 
global competition. ■ 

Bipkt Dtagupta u an eeonsmut and a CPI(M) 
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To domand that 
the wages paid in 
india shouid be 
made comparabie 
with those paid in 
rich countries 
wouM amount to 
driving indian 
exports out of the 
worid market. 
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I TKAOE ISSUES 


.China into the WTO 

A SinO'U.S. agreement clears the way for China to be admitted into the World Trade Organisation, but 
it is hard to believe that China would go the whole hog in the matter. 


C.P.CHANDRASEKHAR 


VVyHAT seemed inevitable for almost 
W two decades, finally seems immi¬ 
nent. The mid-November Sino-U.S. 
agreement over the terms on which the 
U.S. would support China’s entry into the 
135-mcmber World Trade Organisation 
(WTO), paves the way for the quick acccs 
sion of that country into the world trad¬ 
ing arrangement. The Chinese 
Government would of course have to win 
the support of many other members as 
well. Under the rules governing the WT O, 
where voting rights are distributed on the 
one-nation, one-vote principle and which 
follows the convention of taking decisions 
by consensus, the general council or a min¬ 
isterial conference has to approve a mem¬ 
bership treaty drafted after agreement with 
all members on the terms of accession. 
This requires, in principle, bilateral deals 
with all member-countries. While quite a 
few countries had virtually uncondition¬ 
ally backed China’s request for member¬ 
ship, 12 formal bilateral deals have been 
inked so far and negotiations are open with 
another 28 countries and groups, includ¬ 
ing the European Union. However, for 
political reasons, agreement with the U.S. 
was considered a major stumbling block. 
With that block having been cleared, full 
agreement is widely expeaed to follow 
soon, even if not in time for the Seattle 
ministerial meet starting on November 30. 

To most China-watchers, this out- 
:omc had seemed inevitable once it was 
dear that the Chinese economic reform 
which began in 1978 would remain in 
jlace. This view was buttressed by the fact 
hat, despite China’s exclusion from the 
ormal world trading arrangement during 
he 1980s and 1990s, exports constituted 
1 major plank of its grow^ strategy under 
efbrm. The share of merchandise trade in 
China’s aggr^te product rose from 9.2 
)er cent in 1978 to 16.8 per cent in 1984 
jid more than 20 per cent in the mid- 
1990s. 

This dependence on trade itopUed a 
growing engagement of worid Asutkets. 
Ilhifu's sh^ of world merchandise 


expons, which stood at between 0.7 and 
0.8 per cent during the 1970s, rose to 1.4 
per cent in 1983 and stood at 2.9 per cent 
in 1996. In that year, China’s share was 
higher than that of other leading develop¬ 
ing country exporters such as South Korea 
(2.5 per cent), Singapore (2.4 per cent), 
Taiwan (2.2 percent) and Mexico (1.8 per 
cent). With exports constituting the goal 
of an important segment of domestic eco¬ 
nomic activity and China’s presence in the 
international markets increasing, it no 
more appeared sensible for China to 
remain vulnerable to unilateral trade pol¬ 
icy responses and tenuous bilateral 
arrangements. The dangers were epito¬ 
mised by the debates which surrounded 
the annual exercise since 1974 in which 
the U.S. Congress had to ratify continu¬ 
ing a normal trading relationship with 
China. 

Not surprisingly, China declared in 
1986 that it would like to be part of the 
multilateral framework governing world 
trade. The fact that China’s accession is 
finally in sight only 13 years later is not 
primarily due to its own recalcitrance. 
There have been occasions when China 
has on many trade-related issues been will¬ 
ing to go further in the direction of liber¬ 
alisation than developing countries 
participating in the multilateral trading 
arrangement. In fact, in the dispute over 
patent regimes during the later stages of 
the negotiations that led up to the Uruguay 
Round agreement, China’s willingness to 
compromise at a bilateral level was quot¬ 
ed to smother devcloping-country oppo¬ 
sition and buttress developed-country 
positions. What held back the final agree¬ 
ment were complex political and eco¬ 
nomic compulsions in the developed 
countries, especially in the U.S. 

That such compulsions played a role 
is clear from the fact that as recently as 
April, President Clinton turned down 
terms ofiSsred by China in return for U.S. 
support for its entry, which were no dif¬ 
ferent from those underlying the latest 
agreement. Those terms were by no means 
limited. 

To start with, it involves a substantial 
d^ree of liberalisation of trade. Oiina’s 


average import tariffs are to be reduced by 
almost 5 jjcrcentagc points, from 22.1 per 
cent to 17 per cent. Tariffs on some form 
products exported by the U.S. arc to be 
reduced sharply to 15 per cent. And tariffe 
on automobiles, currently ranging up to 
100 per cent, are to be subject to a “front- 
loaded” reduction to 25 per cent over a six- 
year period. 

Secondly, the package offers a number 
of concessions for foreign firms and 
investors. For example, international auto¬ 
mobile manufacturers and banks would be 
allowed to offer consumer loans for car 
purchases, which is a crucial concession 
given the high price of automobiles in 
China relative to incomes. Foreign manu¬ 
facturers will al.so be allowed to distribute 
their own products imported from abroad 
and not be forced to rely on domestic dis¬ 
tributors. Above all, foreign firms are to be 
provided an important role in the emerg¬ 
ing and rapidly growing telecommunica¬ 
tions sector (including the Internet). The 
agreement provides for foreign firms to 
hold 49 per cent of the equity in local ven¬ 
tures for a period of two years and 50 per 
cent subsequently. 

The third area in which major con¬ 
cessions have been offered is the financial 
sector. Thus for, foreign banks were 
allowed to offer their services to foreign 
companies operating in China. But under 
the terms of the agreement they would be 
allowed to offer their services to Chinese 
firms two years after their entry, providing 
loans, undertaking currency transaaions 
and servicing their other banking require¬ 
ments. Limits on the insurance business 
undertaken by foreign insurance compa¬ 
nies are also to be gradually dismantled and 
they are to be allowed to increase the num¬ 
ber and expand the size of their branches 
as well as enter new areas such as proper¬ 
ty. Market access is to be eased and 
enlarged for foreign legal and accounting 
firms. Finally, foreign brokerage houses 
and mutual fondsaretobeallow^ to form 
joint ventures with Chinese companies, 
holding 33 per cent equity initially and a 
possible 49 per cent subsequently. 

In return for these substantial conces¬ 
sions, the U.S. has agreed to support 
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China’s claim to WTO membership. But 
it has not offered very much else. In the 
contentious area of textiles, which is a 
major item in the Chinese export basket, 
quotas arc to be phased out only by 2005. 
The U.S. has also reserved for itself the 
ri^t to respond in protectionist fashion to 
wnat it sees as import surges in the U.S. 
market, for a period of ten years, and to 
respond similarly to “dumping” for a peri¬ 
od of 15 years, f he experience under the 
Uruguay Round so far points to the ease 
with which such clauses can be converted 
into protectionist devices by developed 
countries. 


T he willingness of China, an impor¬ 
tant developing country exporter 
which has been struggling to join the for¬ 
mal multilateral trade framework, to 
make these compromises is to an extent 
understandable. What is less clear is why 
the U.S. which for political reasons was 
earlier unwilling to accept even these 
terms, has suddenly come round to 
accepting an agreement which according 
to some reports is not as good as the 
terms which were on offer and were 
rejected in April. Moreover, given the 
impending presidential elections and the 
strong opposition among the trade 
unions to Chinese entry, the timing of 
the agreement is indeed surprising. AFL- 
CIO, the American Federation of 
Labour and Congress of Industrial 
Organisations, has vowed to fight the 
deal, because it threatens American jobs 
and goes against America’s “democratic 
principles and most cherished values”. 

And some local business interests, 
including the textile lobby, have sharply 
attacked the agreement. 

If yet the Clinton administration has 
chosen to go through with it, it is possi¬ 
bly because of a strategic concern. It is 
indeed pointless not integrating an 
emerging economic power Tike China 
into current and future negotiations on 
the world trading system. But, more 
important, the willingness of China to 
make crucial concessions in areas like 
foreign investment and the financial sec¬ 
tor could be an important source of pres¬ 
sure on recalcitrant developing countries 
unwilling to agree to start negotiations 
on investment and services, as part of a 
new round. That could possibly explain 
the wiUujigness to conclude an agree¬ 
ment on terms rejected only recent^, in 
time for the ministerial meet in Seattle. 
As in the case of patents at the time of 
the Uruguay Round, China is implicit¬ 
ly being held up as a model of a devel¬ 


oping country with a reasonable negoti¬ 
ating position. 

M atters, of course arc far more 
complex. Given the political and 
legal structure in China, and autonomy of 
local governments especially after the 
reform, accepting an agreement is a far cry 
from implementing its provisions. Despite 
China’s acceptance of strong patent rights 
regulations earlier than many developing 
countries, not only is reverse engineering 
the rule among Chinese firms, but inter¬ 
national firms detecting patent or copy¬ 
right violations are rarely in a position to 
challenge them and get the Chinese gov¬ 
ernment to initiate action. 

In fact, this time around, the conse¬ 
quences of implementing the provisions of 
the agreement relating to trade liberalisa¬ 
tion can be extremely damaging, especial¬ 
ly for the state-owned enterprises (.SOEs) 
primarily created during the pre-reform 
years. There were 118,000 such firms in 
China in 1998. Although their contribu¬ 
tion to China’s industrial output had fall¬ 
en from over 75 per cent in 1978 (when 
economic reform process began) to less 
than 35 per cent in 1995, this was not so 
much owing to the shrinkage of this sec¬ 
tor as to the expansion in the rest of the 
industrial sector consisting of collective 
enterprises, individually owned enterpris¬ 
es, wholly foreign owned firms, and for¬ 
eign joint ventures. 

What is significant is that even now 
the SOEs dominate or even monopolise 
their chosen areas of operation, which are 
the capital-intensive, heavy and basic 
goods industries charaaerised by lumpy 
investments and long gestation la^. 

The significance of the SOEs comes 
through in other ways as well. For exam¬ 
ple, they still constitute the principal 
source of employment in urban China. In 
1995, seven out of ten urban workers were 
employed in state firms. Such employ¬ 
ment does not ensure just a wan, but a 
range of welfare benefits such as housing, 
medical care and retirement benefits. 
Further, SOEs constitute the primaiy 
source of tax revenue for government. In 
1995, SOEs produced only 35 per cent 
of China’s industrial output but con¬ 
tributed 71 per cent of government rev¬ 
enues. Thus, it is not only direaly that 
the SOEs contribute to the government’s 
rovetnance and welfare responsibilities, 
but indirectly, by providing the latter 
with the wherewith^ to finance its own 
expenditures. 

Trade liberalisation, whidi would 
subjea these units to competition, and 


financial sector reform, \^ich would mala 
it extremely difficult for them to access dir 
credit so crucial to their survival, mainly 
threatens these firms. Thus, the terms of 
WTO entry, if implemented, could spelL 
unemployment and erode standards of liv* 
ing. According to China’s official Xinhua 
News Agency, China’s Labour Minister 
Zhang Zuoji stated in a report to the finan¬ 
cial and economic committee of the 
National People’s Congress earlier this 
year that more than three million workers 
in the SOF.S are expeaed to lose their jobs 
this year. They would join the six to seven 
million people wRo, having been 
retrenched from state firms, are yet to find 
new jobs. Zhang noted that while China 
would need 24.5 billion yuan ($2.95 bil¬ 
lion) this year to provide basic living 
expenses to laid-ofF workers, the amount 
currently available was only 19.5 billion 
yuan. This problem of inadequate support 
is bound to intensify if China resorts to 
massive trade and financial seaor liberal¬ 
isation involving partial retrenchment or* 
closure of public sector units, since there 
were an estimated 113 million urban 
workers employed by state-owned firms in 
1995. 

It is for this reason that it is hard to 
believe that China would go ahead with 
the kind of liberalisation it has promised 
on a range of fronts. In fea, there are many 
China watchers who are sceptical. For 
example, the Ftmnctal Ttmes quoted 
Gordon Chang, a lawyer in a Beijing firm, 
as saying; “If it (China) really follows 
through on the agreement, the changes are 
going to be little short of revolutionary, i J 
This leads me to believe that the ^reement f | 
is not going to be implemented as 
announced.” 

In the circumstances, the view that all 
developing countries should give in to a 
more liberal (though unequal) global 
order just as China has done may be mis¬ 
placed. China’s giving in may be more 
rhetorical than real. And the competitive 
threat to developing countries from 
China, which has been intense in the past, 
is unlikely to increase after China’s entry 
into the WTO. 

Unfortunately, misplaced views about 
the implications of China’s entry arc being 
aired in India as well, in defence of the posi¬ 
tion that India should ‘learn fix>m China’ 
and not insist on a review of the Uruguay 
Round and r^ too many objecdons to a 
Millennium Round with a fiu'-reaching.i 
agenda. But as in the case of developed- 
country spokespersons, this is just one 
more ruse to push throt^ their ownagen- 
da.B 
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True love can be expressed in many 
forms. And using a condom is one of the 
best ways to show you love and you care 

Condoms are your best protection against 
unwanted pregnancies and sexually 
transmitted diseases including AIDS And 
this security can certainly add to the pleasure 
of making love 

Today condoms come with different features 
to add to your fun and pleasure And they are 


comparable in quality to the best condoms 
made anywhere in the world 

So the next time you think of making love do 
it safel} Just pick up some condoms You II 
see how it makes your love story complete 
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SPECIAL FEATURE: AIDS PREVENTION & CONTROL IN TAMIL NADU 


focus on AIDS prevention 

The success of the AIDS awareness and prevention programme in Tamil Nadu, spearheaded by the 
AIDS Prevention and Control Project at the Voluntary Health Services and the Tamil Nadu State AIDS 
Control Society, owes much to a multi-sectoral approach, involving the government, the private 
sector, non-governmental organisations, professionals and the public. 


ASHA KRISHNAKUMAR 

in Chennai 


T he human immunodefi¬ 
ciency virus (HIV), which 
causes Acquired Immune 
Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS) 


and which still eludes a cure, 
*laims 2.5 million lives and 


infects six million persons world¬ 
wide every year. Shattering lives, 
tearing apart families and deci¬ 
mating entire communities, the 
AIDS pandemic has killed 14 
million people since it was first 
detected in 1984. The virus has 


infected 33.4 million people all 
over the world, but largely in the 
developing countries, which, 
unlike developed countries, can 
hardly bear the burden of the dis¬ 
ease. Over 95 per cent of the 
HIV-infected people live in 
I developing countries, which 
account for less than 10 per cent 
of the global gross national prod¬ 
uct. The rate of HIV propaga¬ 
tion in these countries is also very 
high. 

AIDS was classified as a dis- 



On an arterial road In Chennai, a bUlboatd with an AIDS 

awareness message. 


ease in 1981 and HIV identified 


^ system. Both mutate and appear 
% to have different subtypes, each 
iwith significant variations; this 
^ makes it virtually impossible to 
develop a universal drug or a vac¬ 
cine. 

I NDIA has the largest number 
ofHIV-infected persons among 
the countries of the world - about 
four million. AIDS was first 
reported in India in 1986, in 
Chennai and in Vellore. Maha¬ 
rashtra, Manipur and Tamil 
Nadu have emerged as epicentres 
of HIV infeaion in the country, 
together accounting for three- 
fourths of the AIDS cases and 
two-thirds of the HIV inf^tions. 
Maharashtra accounts for half the 
HIV cases. While the infection 
cuts across age and sex divisions, 
it occurs most ffequendy in the 
15-45 age group (90 per cent) and 
among men (79 per cent). 

Although national-level sur¬ 
veillance data on the disease are 
patchy, recent surveys in some 
pockets are revealing. For 
instance, the infection rate 
among pregnant women in 
Pondicherry has increased from 


as its cause in 1984. HIV attacks and 
destroys certain white blood cells, the T4 
lymphocytes, that are cmcial to the body’s 
immune system.The virus is transmitted 
primarily through unproteaed sexual activ- 
it)^ contaminated blood and blood prod¬ 
ucts, tissues and organs; and contaminated 
needles, syringes and other piercing instru¬ 
ments; and from mother to child. 

The primary mode of transmission, 
However, varies from one country to 
brother, and even within a country. In 
'Tamil Nadu, which is one of the three 
epicentres’ of AIDS and HIV infkrtion 
in India, 74 per cent of HIV infiKtionsare 
caused by heterosexual sex, 7 per cent 


occur through blood products, 8 per cent 
owing to drug abuse and the rest through 
other modes such as transfer from moth¬ 
er to child. 

According to current knowledge, 
HIV does not survive outside the human 
body, and so the virus is not transmitted 
by merely hu^ng or shaking hands, by 
sharing utensus, or in other everyday cir¬ 
cumstances. HIV is not known to be 
transmitted through mosquito or insect 
bites. 

There are two types of HIV - HIV-1 
and HIV-2. Both reproduce using the 
genetic materials of the celb they invade 
and gradually disable the body’s immune 


insignificant levels in 1992 to 4 per cent 
in 1999. Among truckdrivers in Chennai, 
the incidence of HIV infection quadru¬ 
pled from 1.5 per cent in 1995 to 6.2 per 
cent in 1996. In Manipur, some drug- 
detoxification clinics repotted that 70 per 
cent of their patients were HIV-positive. 

According to the 1998 national sen¬ 
tinel surveys conducted by the National 
AIDS Control Organisation (NACO), 
the epidemic has spread all over the 
country, from the urban to the rural 
areas, and from the high-risk groups 
(truck drivers, commercial sex work¬ 
ers, intravenous drug users, homosexu¬ 
als and persons with promiscuous sexual 
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It IS true that if you catch it, there 
is no return ticket. But, once infected, 
a person may live with the virus for 
another 10 to 15 years. When they 
are down with opportunistic 
infections, they have to resort to a 
hospital. Often despised by the 
society, they live with the stigma, 
although they might have got it by 
blood transfusions or from a 
wayward husband. Children are 
bom with HIV, contracted from an 
infected mother. Many lives are 
ruined for no fault of theirs 


At Meenakshi Mission Hospital and Research Centre, 
Madurai, we take care of all the HIV/AIDS patients, 
whatever be the way of tiansmission. Ours is the first 
and the only private hospital in Southern Tamil Nadu 
that cared to admit AIDS patients for continuum care. 
This ward is named after Mother Teresa and is run with 
the assistance of Tamil Nadu State AIDS Control 
Society. 




MMHRC IS committed to the'cause of 
AIDS. In 1996, we started training 
health care providers in counselling 
^ patients with sexually transmitted 
diseases. This year, we have initiated the 
Regional STD / HIV / AIDS 
Infotech Centre Both these programmes 
are sponsored by the AIDS Prevention and 
Control (APAC) Project of Voluntary 
Health Services, Chennai funded by 
USAID. 

There are more than 5 lakh HIV carriers 
in Tamil Nadu They are going to live 
for the next 10 to 15 years 

Think about it. 

Who will provide them costly 
medicines to control infections? 
Neglected and helpless, they are not 
even permitted entry in many 
hospitals in our country. 


Can YOU help? 

Decide today to become a friend of those living with HIV. 
Become a Member of our RED RIBBON CLUB 
to fight against the spread of AIDS (Nommlmhipfee) 


a 


, Drop in a letter immediqtely to: 

k STD/HIV/AIDS INFOTECH CENTRE 

I Meenakshi Mission Hospital & Research Centre 
W (Run by S.R.Trust*j 

Lake Area, Melur Read, Madurai, Tamil Nadu 625 107 
Tel: 0452-58 8741 (Extn.3242) Fax:0452-58 6353 
Email:aidsinfo@^nl.com 

Mease visit our website at www.meenakshtmission.em/aldiB 


9 , 


*S R Trust IS a non-profit public chontobk trust. ContnbuHon towards this is fax daductibh • >nef«r Seefton BOG of tho 
IT Act and drafts and chequas should bo mado in favoir of S,R.Tivst, Madurai. 


I 
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he Voluntaiy HeaKh Services Hospital In Chennai, which Is the base for the AIDS Prevention 


nd Control Society (APAC). 

HIV prevalence trends In 
Tamil Nadu (1993-1990) 



SrOpatlMSt foiekdrlMra 

TBpaOants Pragiwit meliwrt 

Source APAC-VHS 

behaviour) to the general population. 
There has been a rise in perinatal trans¬ 
mission of the virus, alongside an increase 
in HIV incidence among women who 
come to antenatal clinics. According to 
the survey, one in every four HIV cases 
reported involves a woman. 

According to the World Health 
Organisation (WHO), over half of all 
newly infected adults globally are women. 
The number of infected women is expect¬ 
ed to increase from six million now to 13 
million by 2000. Women are particular¬ 
ly vulnerable to the disease because of their 
Wnerability and subordination in sexu¬ 
al, economic and social terms. 

Over 90 per cent of the under-15 
HIV-infected trace the cause of infection 
^to infected mothers. According to the 
United Natioru AIDS Programme 
(UNAIDS), since the early 1980s three 
million under-15 children have tested 
HlV-posidve globally. In 1996, it was 


estimated that 1,000 children died of 
AIDS every day the world over. At the 
end of 1997, there were over one million 
HlV-infected children, 90 per cent of 
them in the developing countries. 

L ethal as it is, HIV has a dangerous 
tendency to coalesce with tuberculo- 
sis(TB)-causing bacilli and co-infect 
individuals. The WHO estimates that at 
least 4.5 million people (98 per cent of 
whom are in the developing countries) 
are infecred with both HIV and TB. 
According to the WHO, the TB bacteri¬ 
um can activate HIV from a latent state 
in infected cells. TB chemoprophylax¬ 
is, a regimen of administering anti-TB 
drugs to HIV-positive people to prevent 
the onset of active TB, can save tens of 
thousands of lives and simultaneously 
help curb the spread of the HIV epi¬ 
demic. 

In the absence of a cure, the only way 
to check the spread of AIDS is to take 
preventive steps to check the spread of 
HFV. Actively involved in this effort are 
various international organisations, such 
as the World Bank, the WHO, 
UNAIDS, the United Nations 
Development Programme (UNDP), the 
United States Agency for International 
Development (USAID), the Ford 
Foundation, the Department for 
International Development (DFID), the 
Norw^ian Agency for Development 
(NORAD), the Australian Agency for 
International Development (AUSAID), 
the Canadian International 
Development Agency (CIDA), the 
European Commission (E.C.), the 
Unit^ Nations Educational, Scientific 


S and Cultural Organisation 
? (UNESCO), the United 
^ Nations Population Fund 
(UNFPA) and the United 
Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF). USAID has been 
the global leader in finding ways 
to slow the spread of the AIDS 
pandemic over the last decade, 
it works in partnership with 
other international agencies, 
governments and non-govern¬ 
mental organisations (NGOs). 

In India, a national AIDS 
control committee was set up in 
1991 under the Union Ministry 
of Health and Family Welferc. 
The first phase of the National 
AIDS Control Programme was 
launched in September 1992 in 
order to evolve a comprehen¬ 
sive, multi-sectoral strategy for 
the management of the pandemic. It was 
implemented by the NACO and the 
AIDS cells in 32 States and Union 
Territories. The programme focussed on 
generating public awareness, conducting 
research and surveillance, supporting 
NGOs in reaching out to the target 
groups, promoting the use of condoms 
and ensuring blood safery. 

Between 1992 and 1998, the Union 
Government and international donor 
agencies allocated a total of Rs.397 crores 
for AIDS awareness and prevention pro¬ 
grammes in India. For the next five years, 

Efl«ct of Ai(^ awarwMM 
campaign on condom wo 
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Strategies for prevention 


ASHA KRISHNAKUMAR 


E thc absence of a cure or a vaccine for 
IV/AIDS, the best strategy to deal 
with the scourge is prevention. The four 
major components involved in this 
approach are; 

Generating awareneu: There is a 
wide gap between disease awareness, 
knowledge and aaual practice, la^ly 
because AIDS is an “invisible” dis«ise, 
unlike malaria and tuberculosis, and 
because awareness campaigns have hith¬ 
erto focussed largely on the importance of 
“condom use” and of being “faithful”. 
Campaigns do not induce behavioural 
changes if the people do not understand 
the mode of spread of an infection or a 
disease, understand that a behavioural 
change will benefit them and are provid¬ 
ed the support needed to make behav¬ 
ioural changes. 

In Tamil Nadu, the awareness cam¬ 
paign targets the high-risk groups as well 
as the general population and uses a multi- 
media approach: television, radio, print, 
hoardings, advertisements, documen¬ 
taries and folk songs, dance and theatre. 

Promoting condom use; According 
to P. Arvind Kumar, a condom promo¬ 
tion specialist with APAC-VHS, in India 
HIV is transmitted predominandy 
through heterosexual activity, and pro- 
modng the use of quality condoms will 
control the spread of the pandemic. India 
is one of the largest manufac¬ 
turers of condoms, but over 50 
per cent of the condoms pro¬ 
duced in India are exported to 
over 150 countries; per capita 
condom use in India is one of I ^ 
the lowest in the world. Arvind 
Kumar attributes this to the 
poor availability of condoms at 
retail shops, buyer inhibidon 
and unfomiliarity with usan 
procedures. To make good- 
quality condoms easily accessi¬ 
ble, APA&VHS provides 
technical assistance to condom 
. minulacturen to meet interna- 
donal quality standards, helps 

a K awareness about condom 

iuid markets condoms at Condom 


subsidised rates. 

To ensure better acceptance of con¬ 
doms, APAC-VHS holds training pro¬ 
grammes for retailers in collaboration 
with the National Insdtute of Sales, and 
for non-governmental organisations 
(NGOs) and health workers in coliabora- 
don with the Madurai-based Centre for 
Entrepreneur Development. 

Consequently, the number of condom 
oudets increased by 50 per cent in the last 
few years: there are now over 3,000 retail 
oudets in Tamil Nadu. Also, condoms arc 
available at non-traditional outlets such as 
department stores, grocencs and pan 
shops. The number of people using con¬ 
doms has also increased dramatically over 
the last few years. 

STD care: Studies by APAC-VHS 
show that people with sexually transmit¬ 
ted diseases (STDs) are 10 times more sus¬ 
ceptible to HIV than others. Less than 10 
per cent of STD padents get treated in 
government hospitals. Most STD 
patients ignore the problem or opt for self- 
medicadon owing to poor awareness or 
the lack of adequate women doaors. 
According to APAC Assistant Director 
Dr. N.Zafarullah, 15.8 per cent of the 
general populadon has one or other STD; 
1.8 per cent of that number is HIV-infect¬ 
ed. Treadng STDs early is a sure way of 
reducing the number of HIV infections. 
To inaease awareness of STDs and the 
treatment for them, APA&VHS has 
trained over 4,000 health-care providers 



Condoim on Mi* It a fiMrai ttora. 


in Tamil Nadu in the last few yean. 
APA&VHS is also involved in setring up 
STD clinics in corporate and private hos¬ 
pitals. 

Ensuring blood safety. As part of the 
measures a^pted in Tamil Nadu to 
ensure blood s^ty, 815 blood banks have 
been modernised, and 40 blood-compo- 
nent-separarion units set up; tests for 
HIV, heparitis-B, syphilis and malaria 
have been made mandatoiy durmg blood 
donations; professional blood donadons 
are being phased out and voluntary dona¬ 
tions promoted; blood transfusion coun¬ 
cils have been set up; and doctors and 
laboratory technicians have been trained. 

B EHAVIOURAL SURVEILLANCE 
SURVEYS (BSS), which systemati¬ 
cally monitor risk behaviour among peo¬ 
ple in the high-risk categories chat spread 
the epidemic, have emerged as a critical 
component of the integrated surveillance 
package. 

Changing risk behaviour through 
intervention^ strategies remains a 1^ 
method to check the spread of HIV. 
Bcharioural Surveillance Surveys provide 
the tool to monitor the success of these 
strategies. 

^ere the prevalence of HIV is sdll 
low, such surveys help idendfy the popu¬ 
ladon groups that are most vulnerable to 
HIV infeaion and the sections that may 
be susceptible in future if prevenrivc inter- 
vendons are notinitiated. This early warn¬ 
ing may be important for Asian countries 
where HIV infixtion rates ate low. 
Behavioural Surveillance Surveys are 

[ generally repeated in the same 
cross-secdon of sub-populadon 
groups in reladvely large geo- 
„ graphical areas, and their data 
are meant to encapsulate broad- 
based behavioural trends. 

In Tamil Nadu, where HIV 
infecdon lates are among the 
highest in the country, a BSS 
projea by APA&VHS has 
been monitoring behavioural 
trends since 1996 in several 
urban areas. Other findings of 
the survey include two impor¬ 
tant ttqjds: reduedon in the 
numberofnon-rqjularsexpart- 
nets and inaease in condom use 
amotffi non-rqiular sex part- 
nets.1 





Only you 

can prevent 

an STD patient 

from becoming an 


AIDS 

patient. 



As a responsible member of the Medical Profession, caring 
for your patients is the most important thing in the world 
And you want nothmg more them to see them completely 
cured And perhaps no other set of patients are as 
vulnerable as patients with a Sexually Transmitted Disease 
(STD) That Is why It is Important that you give them all 
the attention you can and the best advice possible Namely 

• To make sure that they undergo complete treatment for 
the STD so that it is fully cured And warn them that 
repeated exposure of an STD condition (ulcers in the 
genitals) to high risk behaviour can make way for 
contracting AIDS 

• To make sure that you mclude Partner Notification as 
part of your clinical advice and ensure that the patient 
brings his/her sexual partner for treatment 

• So that the vicious cycle of the cured partner contracting 
the STD from his/her untreated partner is prevented 

• Explain to them the differences between symptomatic 
and asymptomatic STD and explain all STD symptoms 

aids Pr4»V4»ntloni * And advise them that a condom Is the only protection 

And Con'ftrol Pi^oJo ©4 against any STD including AIDS 

Voluntary Hoalth Sorvleoo 

Adyar, Clwmwl SOO 113. 

Piiom: 2382MS, 23S504i. Fax: •1>44-23U018. 




A message on the highway 


T.S. SUBRAMANIAN 


G )NSIDERiNG the vulnerability 
f the lonely long-distanacc truck 
driver to dangerous temptations along 
the road. AlDS-control strategies now 
routinely focus on getting the message 
of safety across to them. This involves 
setting up shop along busy highways, 
often at points where driven stop for 
food at wayside eateries. One such cen¬ 
tre is located at Sandhavelur, near 
Sunkuvarchatram, 65 km from 
Chennai, where literature on AIDS, 
sexually transmitted diseases (STDs) 
and condoms are handed out to mem¬ 
bers of the target population. 

This evening, Madhes, 33, a truck dri¬ 
ver, and Settu, 23, a cleaner, are being told 
in simple Tamil what AIDS is, what caus¬ 
es it, how it spreads and what are the ways 
to preventcontracting it. V. Kalidas, afield 
officer in the Indian institute of 
Community Health, a non-governmental 
organisation that runs a project called 
Trucker-Highway Community Health 
Projea (THCHP), tells them that people 
who have multiple sex partners, homosex¬ 
uals, or people who use infected syringes 
are at hi^ ride of contraaing the virus that 
causes AIDS; the virus can also be passed 
through transfusion of contaminated 
blood. He uses flip charts and flash cards 
with pictures to educate them on HIV and 
STDs, and dispels myths. Hethen demon¬ 
strates the proper method of using a con¬ 


dom, Madhes and Settu’s questions are 
answered, and after about 20 minutes, the 
two tmeken hit the road again. 

Under the THCHP, which is fund¬ 
ed by International Family Health, 
London, counseUen advise truck drivers 
and cleaners, and commercial sex work¬ 
ers on the preventive steps that can avert 
STDs and AIDS. There are eight coun¬ 
selling centres under the THCHP: at 
Chembarampakkam and Sandhavelur 
on National Highway 4; Mamandur and 
Ulundurpet on NH 45: Perunthurai and 
Kaniyur, and Koratti (in Kerala) on NH 
47; and Andalur Gate near Rasipuram on 
NH 7. The project at Sandhavelur was 
started three years back. 

According to Kalidas, he and assis¬ 
tant field officer V. Karuppusamy edu¬ 
cate about 35 truckers a day (from 7 p.m. 
to 1 a.m.) on sexually transmitted dis¬ 
eases and AIDS. Karuppusamy said the 
truckers’ response was good. Kalidas 
added, “In particular, drivers and clean¬ 
ers who are about to get married come 
to us for counselling.” 

Right opposite the THCHP coun¬ 
selling centre, next to another dhaba, is 
another AIDS Counselling Centre, run 
by Alternative for Indian Development, 
an NGO, and funded under the AIDS 
Prevention and Control Project (APAC) 
of the Voluntary Health Services (VHS). 
The centre was started two years back. 
Seated in a small room, surrounded by 
posters that list the symptoms of AIDS 
(rapid weight loss, dysentery, fever 


cough, itching and so on), field officers 
G. Venkatesan and R. Vasu said that 
their campaign to counsel truckers had 
had mixe^ reactions. “Some of them | 
ignore us. Others get angty and ask us 
why we focus only on truck drivers and 
why there are such centres only on the 
highways,” Venkatesan said. AIDS 
Counselling Centre has a strategy in 
place to spread awareness among drivers 
and cleaners; it has trained employees at 
petrol stations, dhabas, pan shops and 
vulcanising shops to spread AIDS aware¬ 
ness. These employees»are called “peer 
educators”. 

Under the THCHP, condoms were 
sold at subsidised rates in petty shops 
along the highways. Truckers were alw 
given a key-chain with a secret compart¬ 
ment in which to store the condom. 

Dr. B. Arulmurugan, who is 
attached to the THCHPat Sandhavelur, 
said he treated about three to five men 
with STDs each day. If HIV infection is * 
suspected, he refers patients to the Sri 
Ramachandra Medical College and 
Research Institute in Porur, near 
Chennai, or to Dr. Sunithi Solomon, 
YRG CARE (Centre for AIDS Research 
and Education), in Chennai, for treat¬ 
ment. 

Kalidas and Karuppusamy said that 
drivers who were being treated for STD 
often did nut get continuous treatment 
if they were put on a different route. 

The Indian Institute of Community 
Health operated a mobile clinic in vil¬ 
lages around Erode to provide medical 
treatment for commercial sex workers. 


beginning 1999, Rs. 1,155 crorcs has been 
allotted. 

Tamil Nadu’s AIDS awareness and 
prevention programme has been cited as 
a model by the NACO. The State’s suc¬ 
cess can be traced to its multi-sectoral 
approach; the government, the private 
sector, NGOs, professionals and the gen¬ 
eral public work in collaboration to com¬ 
bat the problem. The nodal agencies for 
the AIDS prevention campaign in the 
State are the Voluntary H^th Services 
Hospital, Chennai, which is the base for 
the USAID-funded AIDS Prevention and 
Control (APAC) Project, and the Tamil 
Nadu State AIDS Control Society 
fTNSACS). 

^'te TNSACS programme is an exper- 
imetuai model for the NACO; it is the iirat 
ptajm under the national programme 


which was started in 1994. The TNSACS, 
chaired by the State Health Secretary, works 
closely with the government. 

The Voluntary Health Services 
Hospital, a non-profit institution started 
in 1963 with the objective of preventing 
and curing serious illnesses, is one of the 
few hospitals in Tamil Nadu that treat 
people infwted with HIV or AIDS. It gets 
technical help for its AIDS treatment pro¬ 
gramme from the Chennai-based YRG 
CARE (Centre for AIDS Research and 
Education). Of its 400 beds, VHS has 
devoted 20 for HIV/AIDS patients. 

T he mass media may help raise aware¬ 
ness about HIV and AIDS, but only 
inter-personal and interactive communi¬ 
cation can induce behavioural changes that 
will check the spread of the disease. In this 


context the role of NGOs is crucial. 

In Tamil Nadu, APAC-VHS provides 
financial and technical support to over 40 
NGOs for targeted interventions among 
high-risk groups such as commercial sex 
workers, truck drivers and tourists. The 
NGOs educate the target population on 
the causes and effects of HIV/AIDS and 
other sexually transmitted diseases (STD) 
and the advant^es and the method of 
condom use; they also train health care 
providers in identifying the symptoms of 
STDs and treating the diseases. 

The behaviounJ surveillance surveys 
(BSS) undertalijen by APAC-VHS at reg¬ 
ular intervals show that the multi-seaora^ 
and multi-media targeted approach has 
led to increased awareness and adoption 
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Centre For Entrepreneur DeveIopivient 

4, T.B.Road, 0pp.Western Railway Gate 
Madurai-625 001 Phone: 602388,602339 
Fax: 602476 E.inail: ced@md3.vsnl.net.in 
Website :ced-tami lnadu.org 

Proudly Announces 


Training Programme on 
SOCIAL MARKETING 
OF CONDOMS 


Hl|ir 


(An NGO Capacity Building Programme sponsored hy USAID & VIIS-APAC) 

The Programme Is jointly designed by Administrative Staff College of India (ASCI), 
Hyderabad, Centre for Entrepreneur Development (Tamilnadu) and AIDS Prevention and 
Control Project (APAC),Chennai,with the support of USAID. 

The objective is to train the NGOs engaged in health oriented projects to get an indepth 
orientation on Social Marketing Concept.An indepth analysis of issues related to HIV/ 
AIDS and effective use of condoms in the control of HIV/AIDS will make the participants 
confident of approaching the issue. 


Senior staff of NGOs, Academicians and Consultants engaged in Social Marketing 
Sponsored by NGOs, Service Clubs like Rotary,Lions,Social Reformers and other Public 
Persons engaged in Health Related Issues. 


This is a four day residential programme conducted at CED Training Campus,Madurai 
and CED plans to train 200 persons (in 20 member batches) through 10 Programmes in 
a span of two years. The next Programme is expected to be conducted by early 
December 1999. 


The total cost of the Programme works out to Rs 3,000/- per participant. However, 
Fellowship is available from USAID & VHS-APAC, to the extent of Rs. 2,000/- per 
participant. Therefore, NGO participants need to pay only Rs. 1,000/- per participant.This 
fee covers local conveyance, accomodation, course material, certification, boarding, 
lodging etc. 


For further details: 

Mr. S.Gnana Haran 
Course Director 


Mr.C.Rajayokkiam / Ms.N.Girija 

Project Co-ordinators 





















Working on a model programme, 

Interview with Dr. P. Krishnamurthy, APAC Project Director. 


“AIDS IS the fastest spreading pandemic 
in mcdital history and requires urgent 
action,” says Dr. P. Krishnamuithy, 
Project Director of the AIDS Prevention 
and ("ontrol Project (APAC) based at the 
Voluntary Health Services Hospital in 
Chennai. APAC and the Tamil Nadu 
State Ali^S Control Society (TNSACS) 
arc the nodal agencies for the AIDS aware¬ 
ness and prevention programme in Tamil 
Nadu, which has been recognised as a 
model programme by the National AIDS 
Control Organisation (NACO). 

Dr. Krishnamurthy, who has a back¬ 
ground in public health, has been involved 
for a decade in AIDS control work under¬ 
taken by the Tamil Nadu Government and 
has been with APAC since its inception in 
September 1995. He was trained at the All 
India Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health, Calcutta. He has presented several 
technical papers at international AIDS con¬ 
ferences. As pan of his research work, he 
conducted a study of the behavioural pat¬ 
tern of the high-risk population and the 
prevalence of sexually transmitted diseases 
in Tamil Nadu. Dr. Krishnamurthy is a 
member of Monitoring the AIDS 
Pandemic, an international core group of 
100 experts from 40 countries. 

Dr. Krishnamurthy spoke to Asha 
Krishnakumar on the reasons for the 
spread of the AIDS pandemic, the ongo¬ 
ing research and other issues related to the 
problem. Excerpts from the interview: 

► When did the problem of AIDS surface 
and how did the disease spread? 

The problem of human immunode¬ 
ficiency virus (HIV), which causes AIDS, 
has been around for over two decades. In 
India, it was first detected in September 
1986 in Chennai by Dr. Suniti Solomon 
(then Professor of Microbiology at the 
Madras Medical College), and around the 
same time by Dr. Jacob T. John at the 
Christian Medical College Hospital, 
Vellore, Tamil Nadu. These two cases 
^ Were detected when the doctors tested the 
^ blood of a im commercial sex workers. 
Thq^ first case of AIDS was identified 
an d the same time in Mumbai. 
Hmhever, people refused to believe that 
the disease, which at that time was asso¬ 


ciated largely with promiscuity, could be 
prevalent in India: this denial arose large¬ 
ly from a moralistic point of view. 

As health is a State subject, it was 
important that the State governments 
woke up and accepted the prevalence of 
the scourge. For many years, however, 
most States refused even to acknowledge 
its presence. This first stage of denial is 
part of the AIDS epidemiology globally, 
it is only now, after the scourge has spread 
across the country and among all groups 
of people, that State governments have 
accepted the presence of the problem. 

In India, there are an estimated 30-40 
lakh people with HIV. Of these, an esti¬ 
mated 4.5 lakh are in Tamil Nadu. Thus, 
a big chunk of the problem is in Tamil 
Nadu. The figures are increasing rapidly. 
► How has Tamil Nadu managed the 
problem? 

Tamil Nadu’s AIDS prevention pro¬ 
gramme IS recognised as the model by the 
National AIDS Control Organisation, 
the nodal agency for AIDS prevention and 
control in India, and by international 
agencies. Tamil Nadu government offi¬ 
cials who are involved with the AIDS pre¬ 
vention programme now plan strategies 
for control programmes in other Sutes. 

Tamil Nadu is considered a model 
largely because of the efforts of some non¬ 
governmental organisations (NGOs) that 
nave spearheaded the fight against AIDS. 
Initially, they worked on their own; later 
they tried to mobilise government support. 
In 1992, the Tamil Nadu 
government launched a mas- 
sive drive against the scourge, 
with funds from the World 
Health Organisation 
(WHO). 

The programme in 
Tamil Nadu owes its sue- 
cess to five factors: the 
strong NGO movement, 
the government’s commit- 
ment, the support provided 
by religious organisations, 
the unstinted support given 
by profmional institutions 
such as the Indian Medical 
Association and by para- 
medical and tiurses associa- IHBHi 


tions, and media support. 

Tamil Nadu acknowle(%ed the pres 
ence of the problem fiiirly early and forged 
a collaboration of various groups. 'Ilu.s 
heightened awareness among the high-risk 
groups and the general public. Over 90 per 
cent of the population in Tamil Nadu 
seems to be aware of the problem. 

There was, however, a gap between 
awareness and behavioural change. It was 
only in 1996, following consistent efforts 
by the government and the NGOs, that 
awareness translated into behavioural 
changes such as adoption of safety mea¬ 
sures. 

► How do you assess behavioural change. 

Through Behavioural Surveillance 
Surveys (BSS) conducted by APAC. Such 
surveys study the people’s behaviour in 
terms of their non-regular sexual lela- 
tionships and safety measures such as con¬ 
dom use during such non-regular sexual 
practices. APAC has conducted such sur¬ 
veys continuously on the same set of peo- 

E le since 1996. 

► What behavioural changes have been 
noticed? 

For example, one of the target groups 
in this project is long-distance truck dn- 
vers. Eleven NGOs are working on a pro¬ 
ject called “Prevention Jong ther 
Highway". Between 1996 and 1998, non¬ 
regular sexual behaviour, that is, incidence 
of sexual relationships with persons other 
than their spouses, reduced from 48 per 
cent to 32 per cent and condom use among 
the 32 per cent of the 
truck drivers increased 
from 47 per cent to 66 
per 

Surveys among com- 
mcrdal sex workers show 
that they have started 
buying condoms in 
shops, in addidon to 
what is distributed: this 
indicates their accep- 
tance of safety measures. 
Thenumberofsexwotk- 
ers who buy condoms has 
gone up fiom 9 per cent 
in 1996 to 16.5 per cent 
in 1998. Similaiiy, sales 
of commercially market' 


iJft. 




out just 

how bold a man is, 


ask him to go buy 


a pack of condoms. 


There are still a few men who find It 
challenging to go out and buy a condom. 

Why should you be embarrassed about buying or 
using a condom? Today millions of men have 
understood the protccth'e value of the condom and ask 
for it as freely as they would for shampoo or a soap. 

A condom is the best protection you and your 
partner have against unwanted pregnancies and 
sexually transmitted diseases including AIDS. Today 
a condom is also a 'terrific accessory for 


lovemaking And it is the best way to show your 
partner that you really love and care. 

Be a .socially responsible citizen The next time you 
need a condom, ask for it Without embarrassment 
Always use a condom 
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cd condoms, as opposed 
to subsidised condoms 
and those that arc given 
away for free, increased 
from nine million pieces 
in 1994 to 29 million in 
1998. These figures are 
higher than in any other 
State. People are now 
aware and arc motivated 
to use condoms. 

It took seven years 
for such a rate of behav¬ 
ioural change to occur 
in Uganda and five years 
in Thailand. 

► What art the programmes in Tamil 
Nadu and which agencies are involved? 

In Tamil Nadu, the two major part¬ 
ners are the Tamil Nadu State AIDS 
Gsntrol Society (TNSACS), with K. 
Allaudin as its Director, and APAC, based 
at the Voluntaty Health Services 
Hospital. The State Health Secretary pro¬ 
vides suppon to both agencies. Both com¬ 
plement each other’s work and avoid 
duplication. 

APAC-VHS’ role is confined largely 
to the prevention of transmission of 
HIV/AIDS through the sexual mode. It 
concentrates on prevention and control of 
sexually transmineddiseases (STDs), pro¬ 
motion of condom use: HIV/AIDS-relat- 
ed research activities, and educational 
programmes to stimulate behavioural 
change in the community. It does this 
with the help of 46 NGOs in the State 
and provides them technical guidance and 
financial support. 

The TN^CS concentrates on blood 
safety in government and private sector 
blood banks; it supports government 
medical institutions in STD care and sup¬ 
ports and cares for persons who test HIV¬ 
positive. It also conducts educational 
programmes. 

►. What is die nature ofAPAC-VHS'col¬ 
laboration with NGOs? 

APAC-VHS supports NGOs and the 
private sector. Its approach is thematic it 
encours^ NGOs to work with the tar¬ 
get or high-risk groups such as the people 
in the urban backvrard area setdements 
(slums), highway truck drivers, commer¬ 
cial sex worlwrs, and people in pilgrim and 
tourist towns. Since February 1993, 
APAC-VHS has given 46 grants to NGOs 
in Tamil Nadu. 

^fHow dees APAC-VHS monitor the 
work of the NGOs? 

Im inonitoring system is acknowl- 
edged^t one of the Imt by NACO and 
the TNSACS, which now follow some of 


APAGVHS’ innova¬ 
tive approaches. 

In addition to pro¬ 
viding funds to NGOs, 
APAC-VHS offers tech¬ 
nical support. It trains 
coordinators, counsellors 
and social and health 
workers to counsel 
patients; markets con¬ 
doms socially, that is, sells 
them at subsidised rates; 
desensitises the NGOs’ 
staff in dealing with sex¬ 
uality issues; provides 
support to tender services 
to taiget communities; and helps develop 
field workers’ communication skills. 

The goal of the USAID project, which 
eneb in January 2002, is to sustain the 
work by developing about 100 NGOs as 
model groups that can continue the work 
until the scourge is controlled. 

► How does APAC-VHS collaborate with 
the private sector? 

In many ways. For instance, we have 
collaborated with JK Ansel Ltd (manufoc- 
turers of condoms) to market their product 
aggressively. We cany on advertisement 
campaigns to help condom buyers over¬ 
come their inhibitions about buying the 
product; make condoms available in non- 
traditional oudets such as grocery shops; tie 
up with the National Insdtute of Sales to 
train retailers to promote condom sales, as 
a social tesponsibility; and tie up widi the 
Centre for Entrepreneurship Development 
to train NGOs in condom marketing. All 
these activities have increased condom use 
in Tamil Nadu among the high-risk groups 
and the general public 

► What major research activities have been 
undertaken in Tamil Nadu? 

APAC-VHS has undertaken pioneer¬ 
ing research work on the prevalence of 
STD in the 13-45 age group. Incidence 
of STDs in Tamil Nadu is high: 9.8 per 
cent of the adult population has at least 
one disease. If HIV and hepatitis-B are 
also included, the percentage is 13.8. In 
terms of absolute numbers, 3.9 million 
people suffer from at least one STD; this 
is a large number by any account. 

The Behavioural Surveillance Surveys 
constitute the first such effort in India. 
Behavioural changes are the first observ¬ 
able parameters in targeted interventions. 
Such surv^, which provides valuable 
data on the changing behaviour of peo¬ 
ple, are conducted every year for the tar¬ 
get groups by APAC. 

The TNSACS has undertaken a Sero- 
Sentinel Surveillance as part of NACO's 


PsychO'^ocial 
support to 
HIV-posKIve people 
Is important. 
Usually, from the 
detection of 
HIV Infection to 
Its becoming a 
full-blown AIDS 
case, It takes 
three to 10 years. 


national agenda. The data collected from 
this survey are used only for research pur¬ 
poses: the identity of those surveyed is not 
made public. This research has been done 
continuously from 1993 in Tamil Nadu, 
the only State to have completed several^ 
rounds. This survey shows that the per¬ 
centage of HIV-positive people among 
STD patients increased from 4.2 in 1993 
to 16.27 in 1999; it now appears to be 
plateauing, which is a good sign. 

But the positivity of HIV among pr^- 
nant women is likely to inaease. While this 
figure was insignificant in 1994, it was 0.69 
per cent in 1997 and is h67 per cent now. 
This is expeacd to increase for another two 
or three years. Generally, there will first be 
a plateauing in the high-risk group and then 
among the general ppulation. 

► Why is the st^y of STD incidence 
important in dealing with HIVIAIDS? 

Because STD is a co-fiictor for HIV. 
People with STDs arc 10 times more vul¬ 
nerable to HIV than others. The second 
physiological reason is that people who* 
suffer from STDs have ulcers in, or dis¬ 
charges from, the genitalia, through 
which the virus can get transmitted. Also, 
if a person has an ulcer or a sore in the 
genitalia owing to STD, that will be the 
entry point for HIV. Therefore, STD pre¬ 
vention is crucial to controlling HIV. 

► What IS the latest in the treatment of 
HIV/AIDS? 

The treatment of HIV-positive preg¬ 
nant women. Vertical transmission from 
the mother to the child is normally 30 per 
cent. With AZT (Zindovidin), the prob¬ 
ability of transmission is reduced sub¬ 
stantially; with treatment the child can be i 
infection-free. The cost is also not very 
high. 

► How does providing psycho-social sup¬ 
port to HIV-positive patients help? 

Psycho-social support to HIV-posi¬ 
tive people is important. Usually, from the 
detection of HIV inflation to its becom¬ 
ing a full-blown AIDS case, it takes three 
to 10 yean. In India, the joint family sys¬ 
tem is a great help in providing care for 
such patients. 

►. Is there no known cure for HIV? 

None till date. There are a lot of 
claims by Siddha and Ayurveda practi¬ 
tioners, but scientific proof is needed. In 
many cases, quacks exploit the emotion¬ 
al distress of HIV-positive patients and 
their fomilies. Scientific research should 
be allowed to find out if a cure b avail-^ 
able in the alternative systems of medi¬ 
cine. If such claims are proved 
Kaentifically, India would be in the fore* 
front of HIV cure. ■ 
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of wfc sex praaiccs. For instance, 95 per 
cent of the target population is aware of the 
two most common modes of transmission 
of STDs and HIV; among the target group, 
there has been a drop in the incidence of 
sex with non-r^lar sex partners; condom 
sales have risen from 17 million to 32 mil¬ 
lion pieces in the last three years, and the 
number of condom outlets has increased 
from 24,000 to 36,000 in the last two years. 


A pioneering service 

The Community Health Education Society in Chennai offers medical 
help for HIV-positive children, reaches out to the community to 
identify and treat others who are affected, and works to create 
awareness about the disease. 


O NE of the challenges that India faces 
IS the care of the large number of 
HlV-infectcd persons. The lack of clini¬ 
cal, psycho-social and family-based sup¬ 
port results in emotional distress and an 
increase m “opportunistic infections”. 
According to APAC Project Director Dr. 
P. Krishnamurthy, home care is the best 
way to deal with HIV-infected persons as 
it not only helps them emotionally and 
hysically but also reduces the public 
e^th care burden. 

In feet, the Fifrh International 
Congress on AIDS in Asia and the Pacific 
(ICAA), which concluded in Kuala 
Lumpur recently, stressed the importance 
of psycho-social support for the 
HIV/AIDS-aifected and their families. 
According to Dr. Gordon Alexander, 
Senior Country Programme Advisor, 
UNAIDS, the epidemic has been getting 
out of control in Asian countries but the 
political response has been patchy. The 
conference also emphasised the need to see 
the HIV/AIDS problem beyond a narrow 
health perspective. 

Dr. Suniti Solomon, direaor of YRG 
CARE, agrees. “Confining the scourge to 
the tertiary sector is not enough. There is 
a need to channel efforts to improve the 
quality of life for the HIV/AIDS-infectcd. 
This ^Is for a holistic approach without 
concentrating on just the dinical aspects." 
Such an approach should address other 
factors, such as the social stigma attached 
to HIV and AIDs and the fea that the 
ii^ provisions in respect of the fimda- 
mentd rights of HIV-infected persons are 
somewhat nebulous. 

The experience of public health pro¬ 
fessionals me world over demonstrates 
that coercive strate^es, such as mandato- 
testing, breach of confidentiality and 
iscrimination against the HIV/AIDS- 
affected, only serve to drive die epidemic 
underground and thereby increase the risk 
of new infecdons. There is, thus, a need 
for an open debate with a strong politkal 
response to combat the deadly scourge. B 


ASHA KRiSHNAKUMAR 

L ife dealt a cruel double-blow to 
Meghala, 11, and Manoj, 9, within a 
few yean of their binh. They were 
orphaned seven years ago; a litde over a 
year later the two, who were admitted to 
the Institute of Child Health (ICH), 
Chennai, with severe diarrhoea, were 
found to be HIV-positive. Even as their 
condition deteriorated, Meghala and 
Mano) were turned out of the ICH for fear 
that the infection would spread to others. 
The orphanage they had been staying 
refused to take them back. 

At that point. Dr. P. Manorama, a 
paediatric gastroenterologist at the ICH, 
treated and nursed them and adopted 
them. The orphans found a home and a 
caring mother. As news of Manorama’s 
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gesture spread, a number of HIV-positive 
patients, who had been refused medical 
aid elsewhere, came to her; many more 
were referred to her. To take care of the 
increasing number of HIV/AIDS-affcct- 
ed patients, Manorama founded the 
Community Health Education Society 
(CHES). 

There arc a number of organisations 
that work with HIV-positive persons in^ 
Tamil Nadu, but the CHES is one of the 
few that do.pioneering work not only in 
taking care of HIV-positive children but 
in reaching out to identify and treat the 
affected. It also helps create awareness 
about the disease. 

Set up with 11 volunteers, the CHES 
now has over 200 volunteers, 34 full-time 
members on its staff and 30 peer educa¬ 
tors (who track and identify HlV-posithre 
persons). In the last five years, it treated 
330 HIV-positive adults and 60 AIDS 
patients. There have been referrals from 
all over the State and from Kerala, Andhra 
Pradesh and Karnataka, and even from i 
Mumbai and Calcutta. Until now, the 
CHES has treated 96 children (of whom 
12 died). It also runs an ashram, a home 
for HIV-positive children who have been 
abandon^ by HIV-positive parents or 
commercial sex workers; where possible, 
children are sent back to their families 
after counselling. There are 20 children at 
the ashram; there is also a school for HIV¬ 
positive children who have been denied 
admission in regular schools. 

The CHES" annual budgiet of Rs.30 
lakhs is met by contributions from the 
Tamil Nadu Government, the United 
Stares Agency for International 
Development (throu^ the AIDS 
Prevention and Control Projea at the 
Voluntary Hegjth Services Hospital), 
sonKorivate institutions and others. ^ 

The CHES runs several projects: 

Hooiecaie fisr HIV-positive persons: 
'ntis is a pionectii^ ^ject in vtiudh 
aimed Add winlMtSi vsbp nte in mai^ 
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A few minutes of pleasure 
without protection and 
you could become the 
target of STD. 

Here are a few symptoms 
that you might notice in 
your genital area if you are 
affected by STD. 

• Genital ulcers or sores 

• Urethral discharge 

• Profuse vaginal discharge 

• Burning sensation while 
urinating. 


If you experience any of these or if you’ve had unprotected sex visit 
your doctor immediately. Take your sexual partner along with you 
too. Early treatment can easily and completely cure STD. Failure to 
take treatment could result in abortions, still births, sterility, 
continuous pain in the lower abdomen, in women. Besides it also 
increases your chance of being affected by AIDS. 


Remember: 

• Immediate treatment can cure you of STD. 

• Never have unprotected sex. For safe sex always use a condom. 



AIDS Rrov^ntlon 
And Control Projoet 
Voluntary Haalth Sorvloos 
Adyar, Channal 600 113.^ 
Phona: 2352065. 2355046. Pax: 01-44-2366016. 



ca«es themselves HIV-positive 
people, visit affected people’s 
homes, offer preliminary med¬ 
ical care and provide physical 
and psycho-social support to 
the family. This project is sup- 
poncd by the Tamil Nadu 
State AIDS Control Society 
(TNSACS) Over 250 people 
have been treated under this 
project since it was started in 
1997 According to Dr. 
Manorama, the Field staff are 
taken seriously because most of 
them are HIV-positive 
women, and this has con¬ 
tributed to the success of the 
project. 

Counselling at the 
Government Hospital of Thoracic 
Medicine (TB sanatorium); 
Tuberculosis is a co-factor of AIDS, and 
patients at the TB sanatorium at 
Tambaram, on the outskirts of Chennai, 
which has treated over 500 HIV-positive 
patients, need counselling, in the past 10 
months, four CHES counsellors working 
at the sanatorium have counselled about 
2,500 patients. This project too is sup¬ 
ported by the TNSACS. 

Working with commercial sex work¬ 
ers: This project, with support from the 
TNSACS, educates women involved in 
the sex trade in Chennai about the disease 
and its consequences. 

Rehabiliudng commercial sex work¬ 
ers: Under this project, which is funded 
by USAID through APAC-VHS and is 
run in lOareasinTamil Nadu, Field work¬ 
ers educate commercial sex workers about 
AIDS, promote the use of condoms, and 
teach them “negotiating skills” to per¬ 
suade clients to use condoms. Through 
this project, the CHES reaches out to over 
1,000 women in brothels identified by 
“peer educators” who are pimps and/or 
HIV-positive persons. In the past one 
year, the CHES distributed over three 
lakh condoms, raising the percentage of 
condom users in these brothels from seven 
to 63. The CHES also rehabilitates sex 
workers by finding them alternative 
employment and taking care of them in 
the interim period. It also counsels and 
provides STD referrals to sex workers. 

Intervention project for “die third 
gender” (or or eunuchs): The 
took up this projea on its own 
ut funding, realising the need to 
with the so-called “third gender”, 
re anodier hi^-risk group. Under 
fject, the CHES organises a pro¬ 
to spread awareness about AIDS, 




At th* CHES^ achool for HiV-pooltivo ehihlron, somo of 
whom had boon dented admiaolon in regular achooit. 

at Koovakam (near Villupuram in South 
Arcot district), where eunuchs congrerate 
annually for two days, first to take their 
customary marriage vows to their deity, 
Avaran, and later to go through the rites 
of widowhood. 

Apan from these projects, the CHES 
has an institutional care facility and a free 
hospital for terminally ill HIV-positive 
people. The CHES has also set up a refer¬ 
ral centre for sexually transmitted diseases 
that go in tandem with HIV/AIDS. Eight 
out-reach workers refer STD patients to 
the hospital and undertake social market¬ 
ing of condoms. 

The CHES also helps spread aware¬ 
ness about AIDS by conducting cultural 
programmes for target groups in slums, 
prisoners in jails, and visitors to tourist 
and pilgrim towns. 

The CHES’ programmes are period¬ 
ically reviewed and modified. 
Administrative officer P. Muthupandian 
says: “Sexual contact is perhaps the main 
cause of the spread of the disease. Men get 
HIV usually from sex workers, and 
women from their husbands.” 
Meenakshi, 37, Sudha, 32, and Valli, 31, 
and a dozen other CHES field workers 
were infeaed by their husbands. Valli was 
married only 15 days, after which she was 
forced out of the house; but by then she 
had already been infected. Sukanya, 34, 
who is terminally ill at the CHES hospi¬ 
tal, was infeaed by her husband who died 
of AIDS three yean ago. 

Awareness about the disease u still 
poor, even among medical professionals. 
According to Mumupandian, Kumar, 28, 
was found to be HIV-positive in a 
Chennai hospital four months am. 
Thereupon doctors and nurses allneoly 
refused to treat him; he was lodcea jo a 
room for four days and then sfntmvay. 


According to Dr. 
Manorama, misconceptions 
about AIDS give rise to a lot of 
practical problems. Poi 
instance, the CHES is unabli 
to rent a place to house thechfll 
dren since many people fear 
that the disease spread; 
through casual physical con¬ 
tact. 

Dr. Manorama says that 
the spread of the disease can be 
curb^ to a large extent if sex 
workers used condoms. 
Reema, 24»an ashram inmate 
who was rescued from a 
Mumbai brothel, has a har¬ 
rowing tale to narrate. Sold 
many times over after her mar¬ 
riage in Hyderabad, Reema landed up in 
a Mumbai brothel where she was admin¬ 
istered intravenous drugs twice a day in 
order to be able to entertain six or seven 
clients each day. Rescued last year by the 
former Assistant Commissioner of th^ 
Brihanmumbai Municipal Corporation, 
G.R. Khair;iar, she was sent to the CHES. 
Her experience has left her psychological¬ 
ly traumatised: she now suffers from a fear 
psychosis and is mostly in an agitated 
state. 

Vishwa, 31, now a field worker with 
the CHES, was involved in the traffick¬ 
ing of women until 1996 when he became 
a peer educator and helped identify broth¬ 
els. He had initiated a number of girls into 
commercial sex: he then decided to work 
for their rehabilitation and joined the 
CHES for a compensation of Rs. 1,500 a 
month; in his earlier profession he used to ^ 
make as much money each day. He also 
married a former sex worker. 

Not all children born of an infected 
mother become HIV-positive. For 
instance, Rama, 35, who contraaed the 
infection from her truck-driver husband 
(who is now terminally ill at the CHES 
hospital), has two dau^ters, only one of 
whom is infected. Says Dr. Manorama: 
“The real problem now is the care of chil¬ 
dren vffio are HIV-negative. What will 
they do after their frunily members diel 
They will have to live with the stigma.” 

In its mission to provide medit^ assis¬ 
tance to those who have been denied it and 
to raise awareness about HFV/AIDS, the 
CHES networks with otganisuions wotk- 
ing in the same roheie, including the YRG 
Cm Cenoe for AIDS Reswch axH^ 
Education, the TTK De-addiction Centre,^ 
APAC-VHS and the TNSACS. ■ 
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MYTHS & TRl THS ABOUT 
BLOOD DONATION 


MYTHS ABOUT BLOOD DONATION 

Donating blood is dangerous, health will be affected (Wrong) 

HIV/AIDS spreads by blood donation. (Wrong) 

Blood donation will have side effects (Wrong) 

Blood donation will weaken the body and body weight will come down (Wrong) 
Day to day routine work cannot be done after donating blood (Wrong) 
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TRUTHS ABOUT BLOOD DONATION 

4 Health will not be affected by donating blood (Right) 

4 Donated blood will be regenerated in the body within 21 days (Right) 
4 Healthy men/women who are above 45 kgs in weight and above 18 
years of age can donate blood. (Right) 

4 Blood donation does not transmit HiV/AIDS to the donor (Right) 

4 Men can donate biood once in three months and 
women can dpnate blood once in four months (Right) 

DONATE BLOOD; ITS SAFE AND SAVES LIFE. 


Issued bv 

Tamil Nadu State AIDS Control Society 

rrlK y 417, Pantheon Road, Egmore, Chennai - 600 008 

A 825 5467 24 His HoUinc 044 - 825 6882.825 6864 



I PUBLIC HEALTH 


A child survival tool 


The BCG vaccine is still efficacious in protecting children against 
some serious forms of tuberculosis, though it affords no such 
protection to adults. 


R. RAMACHANDRAN 

in New Delhi 


A CONTROVERSY over the use of the 
BCG (bacillus calmette-guerin) vac¬ 
cine in the prevention and control of 
tuberculosis (TB) was recently set off by a 
newspaper report that questioned the use¬ 
fulness of the entire BCG immunisation 
programme for children and called it “the 
Great BCG Hoax”. Since the administra¬ 
tion of the vaccine forms part of the 
expanded programme of immunisation 
(EPI) of children in the country, such a 
controversy could harm the programme by 
creating doubts in the minds of parents 
about the efficacy of BCG vaccination. 

The news item was based on a teport 
of the 15-year follow-up trials conduaed 
by the Tuberculosis Research Centre 
(TRC), an institution in Chennai under 
the Indian Council of Medical Research 
(ICMR), in Chingleput district of Tamil 
Nadu, not for from Chennai. The trials 
were conducted in order to evaluate the 
efficacy of the BCG vaccine as a public 
health measure in preventing pulmonary 
TB. The TRC study, a well-manned 
large-scale, double-blind randomised 
trial, concluded that the vaccine provid¬ 
ed no protection at all in adults but a low 
level of overall protection in children 
against pulmonary TB. 

The results were published in the 
August 1999 issue of tne fndian Journal 
of Medical Research, an ICMR journal. 
The (indinn confirmed the results at the 
end of the first phase of die trials in 1979 
(it lasted seven and a half years), which 
lud been published in the same journal in 
July 1980, as well as the results of other 
studies. The Chingleput trials were 
designed to study the vaccine’s efficacy 
against only the pulmonary form of TB. 
Mycobacterium tuberculosis, the tuber- 
^ba^us, belongs to the hunily oforgan- 
«al]ed thycobacteria and is the 
Jiiest pathogen in the group affiicdng 
I ^ns. In recent times, ithasnadaresur- 
in association with Acquired 


Immune Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS). 
The similar M. leprae causes leprosy. TB 
in humans occurs in different forms and 
can affea almosr every system. The most 
common form is pulmonary TB. Extra- 
pulmonary forms such as meningitis and 
skeletal, abdominal or genital TB are rel¬ 
atively uncommon. When TB occurs in 
more than one system simultaneously, it 
is termed disseminated TB, and miliary 
TB is the most extreme such form. (When 
it was discovered, the X-ray image of the 
lungs of the affected persons showed mil¬ 
let shaped shadows; hence the name.) In 
children, however, these forms are more 
common, and some of them, like tuber¬ 
culous meningitis and miliary TB, show 
high mortality rates. 

There is only one vaccine s^nst all 
mycobacterial diseases - the BCG. It is a 
derived from the attenuated bovine tuber¬ 
cle bacillus called M. bovis. The vaccine 
was first used against human tuberculosis 
in 1921. The prorective effect of the BCG 
vaccine against TB has been well demon¬ 
strated in animal systems, but a number of 
controlled rnals conducted since the 1930s 
have produced conflicting results with 
regard to its protective efficacy against TB 
in humans (see Figure, which includes 
results of Phase I of the Chingleput trials). 
Its efficacy (against pulmonary TB) has 
been found to vary from zero to 80 per 
cent! (In Brazilian trials on TB meningi¬ 
tis, the efficacy is nearly 90 percent.) From 
a medical point of view this is baffling, and 
in the fiice of the divergent results, it has 
not been possible to quantify, or even iden¬ 
tify, the factors that govern the level of pro- 
teaion needed. 

The variation has been debated over 
the last four decades, but there is as yet no 
consensus on the possible causes. One 
explanadon attributes it to differences 
among the various strains. Another expla¬ 
nation is that the differences reflect the 
prevalence of infecuons with “environ¬ 
mental" mycobacteria. Numerous species 
of mycobacteria are found in water and 
soil, for example, and many human pop¬ 
ulations ate sensitised to th^. This is par¬ 


ticularly true of India. Animal-based stud¬ 
ies have shown that infections with somr 
of these species can confer a certain degrM 
of protecdon against TB, as can BCQA 
Therefore, in populadons where there b 
natural infection with “environmental" 
and “atypical” mycobacteria (such as M. 
avium), or natural immunity derived from 
exposure load to M. tuberculosis itself, it 
can mask the effect of BCG. 

Another view is that different immuno¬ 
logical mechanbms aa against difforent 
stages of mycobaaerialainfocdon and dis¬ 
ease, and that BCG is more effeedve in stop¬ 
ping baaerial disseminadon in blood, thw 
in containing the growth in specific parts of 
the body. This view seems consbtent with 
the fining that BCG generally provides a 
high level of proteaion against tuberculous 
meninatb even in triak in which the vac¬ 
cine omred litde protecdon against other 
forms of TB. Yet another explanation for 
BCG’s inconsistent behaviour b geography 
ic variations in the TB bacilli. In the con¬ 
text of the Chingleput triab, it has been 
pointed out that the common South Indian 
strain of M. tuberculosis b less virulent than 
other strains. Perhaps several factors, bio¬ 
logical and environmental, have conmired 
to varying levels in the contexts of different 
triab, resulting in the wide variadons noted. 

E ven though the use of the BCG vac¬ 
cine as a public health measure in 
checking the pulmonary form ofTB has 
thus been controvenial for long, there b 
conclusive evidence from studies around 
the world, including India, that it is very^ 
effective in preventing childhood forms of 
TB. It is for this reason that the World 
Health Organbation (WHO) has recom¬ 
mended its continued use in immunisa¬ 
tion programmes in TB-endemic areas. 
And it is for the same reason that, based 
on the recommendations of the ICMR, 
the vaccine has been retained in the EPI 
to immunise children under one year of 
age in India where TB remains widely 
endemic and a m»or cause of death. 

The strat^ of routine childhood vac- 
cinarion has been adopted in most other 
nations (with the notable exceptions of the 
Netherlands and the United States). In ftet, 
it b the wDtid’s most extensively used vac¬ 
cine. Becauseofthe controversy over its effi¬ 
cacy, italso ha$|}een the most studied one. 
The news report in quesdon reflected aiv 
immpet understanding of the TRC tiiaii 
and their oucoome. It missed the feet that 
there ateother s^vereforms ofTB that affect 
children, agunst which the BCXs vaodnA 



IS been demonstrated to be effective. The 
RCstudy was not designed to evaluate the 
Hcacy of the vaedne against these extra- 
i"iimonaty forms ofTB, however. 

The Chingleput trials were started in 
|pi y 1968 and the vaccine/placebo intake 
'lase was completed in March 1971. The 
>year follow-up of the effect of the vac- 
ine on the study population was com- 
)leted in 1987. (It is, however, not clear 
A^hy it took 12 years for the results to be 
published.) A study conducted during 
1950-55 on the rural population of 
Madanapalle in Andhra Pradesh had 
ihown that BCG could only protect to the 
level of 31 per cent. In 1963, the 
Government of India felt that a reliable 
.stimate of the efficacy of BCG as a pub¬ 
ic health measure should be obtained. 
This was the rationale for the Chingleput 
rials. The study was expected to provide 
I conclusive answer with regard to the pro- 
cctive efficacy of BCG, especially in the 
light of the Madanapalle findings and the 
^inflicting results of earlier trials. 

S INCE their isolation between 1908 
and 1918 at the Pasteur Institute in 
"ranee, BCG organisms have been main- 
ained in several laboratories around the 
vorld. It has never been cloned but sever- 
J strains of BCG are used in the mdliu- 
acture of the vaccine, the most potent 
ines being the Paris and the Copenhagen 


strains. The vaccine is cheap and stable and 
comes in the form of ffeeze-dried powder 
which is reconstituted in injectible liquid 
form before use. The vaccine used in the 
Indian EPI is based on the Copenhagen 
strain. The Chingleput trials, however, 
used both the strains among the study pop¬ 
ulation so that any intrinsic strain-depen¬ 
dent disparity in the protective efficacy of 
the vaaine does not ^cct the results. The 
strains were evaluated against placebo con¬ 
trol, and within each strain two doses (high 
and low) were used. 

The study population included a 
largely rural community with some semi- 
urban people as well. The trial area cov¬ 
ered 209 panchayats and nine town blocks. 
The entire resident population 3,66,625 
(except children under one month of age) 
was included. Of this, 281,161 persons 
were vaccinated with BCG or placebo by 
random allocation in such a manner that 
the two strains were administered to one- 
third of the population each and the place¬ 
bo to the remaining one-third. The study 
area is characterised by high infection rates 
in children and high disease rates among 
the middle aged and the old. The trial was 
organised by the ICMR, in cooperation 
with the WHO and the Centre for Disease 
Control (CDC), U.S., during the first 
phase and subsequently by the ICMR by 
itself. 

At the end of seven and a half years, 
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the preliminaiy results showed that BCG 
did not protect against pulmonaiy TB. 
When the results of Phase I were pub¬ 
lished, several reasons, including possible 
methodological flaws, were postulated for 
the lack of protection. The follow-up peri¬ 
od was extended to 15 years chiefly in 
order to test these hypotheses and setde 
the issue. Among the 109,873 persons 
classified as “uninfected” at intake phase, 
560 TB cases had arisen over the 15-ycar 
period. The number of cases from the 
high-dose, low-dose and placebo groups 
were 189, 191 and 180 respectively. The 
similar rates in the three groups indicate 
lack of efficacy, confirming the results at 
the end of seven and a half years. The 
study has also ruled out the various other 
hypothesised reasons for the null result. 

The design of the trials was to “test 
the efficacy of BCG as a public health 
measure; that is, in cutting down trans¬ 
mission of TB". The disease is spread by 
prolonged contact with an infected indi¬ 
vidual through airborne droplets from 
sputum. Accordingly, the TB cases in the 
study were identified by means of the 
demonstration of the TB bacilli by spu¬ 
tum smear analysis as well as culture. This 
kind of bacteriology, however, does not 
detect all forms of TB, particularly extra- 
pulmonary forms or childhood forms, for 
persons with such forms do not excrete 
bacilli as those with the pulmonary form 
do. But from the perspective of limiting 
transmission, it is enough to look at forms 
that excrete bacilli through sputum and 
this IS rare among children. Indeed, more 
than 95 per cent of the TB cases in chil- 
ilren are usually smear negative. Thus, 
owing to the nature of the design of iden¬ 
tifying TB cases, the Chingleput trials did 
not investigate the impact or BCG vacci¬ 
nation on childhood forms ofTB. 

However, from the limited sample of 
children in the trial population, the study 
examined the data by age group to esti¬ 
mate the possible protection offered by 
BCG against pulmonary TB in children. 

In children aged one month to nine years, 
it found a moderate protective efficacy of 
27 per cent and 21 per cent with high and 
low doses of BCG respectively. However, 
the report pointed out that these levels of 
protection were not statistically signifi¬ 
cant. Also, even if BCG docs confer pro- 
teaion, it is limited in time, and the vast 
majority of newly developed smear posi¬ 
tive cases of pulmonary TB among the 
general population cannot be prevented by 
mass BCG vaccination, particularly in the 
developing countries, where a substantial 
number of the TB cases is caused through 
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re-infecrion or reaaivation. 

Given thb fact, the repon 
makes this pertinent observa¬ 
tion; “The public health value 
of BCG can only be in pre¬ 
venting childhood mortality 
caused by disease resulting 
from haemotogenous spread 
(through blood)”. It has thus 
reiterated the WHO/ICMR 
rationale for recommending 
continued use of BCG in EPI, 
the objective of which is to 
protect children from serious 
forms of TB and ensure child¬ 
hood survival. Indeed, based 
on the data of Phase 1 itself, 
the immunisation policy of 
the Government of India had 
changed. Earlier, everybody 
below the age of 20 years was 
vaccinated with BCG. After 
the Chingleput trials since 
1979, only infants below one 
year of age are vaccinated 
under the EPI. According to 
the ICMR, inclusion of BCG 
in EPI (whose coverage today 
is over 90 per cent) has proved 
beneficial as evidenced by the 
low incidence of TB meningi¬ 
tis and miliary TB in children 
in recent years. 

“BCG protects children 
against serious forms of TB. 

BCG does not protect adults,” 
emphasises Dr Thomas R. 

Frieden of the WHO in New 
Delhi. He adds: "What pro¬ 
tects adults is the stopping of 
TB at the source and mat is done by treat¬ 
ment with multi-drug therapy based on 
the DOTS (direct observation shon 
course) strategy of the WHO. In the case 
of TB, the clinical pn^amme is a public 
health measure and treatment is preven¬ 
tion. BCG is a child survival tool where¬ 
as IX)TS is a TB control tool.” (In the 
context of HIV/AIDS, Dr. Frieden points 
out that children who arc simply infect¬ 
ed with HIV (to be mere carriers of infec¬ 
tion) can be given BCG safely. However, 
children who have symptoms of AIDS 
should not be administered the vaccine 
because it may lead to complications.) 

Since the Chingleput tri^ did include 
children, it is unclear wlw the efficacy of 
BCG agginst childhood forms of TB was 
not simultaneously invesd^ued. Since 
these forma d6 not excrete badlli, diagno- 
, sis is diffiadt. For example, TB meninmds 
would ^edttiie exttacrion of spinal fluid for 
aa^lMiKl this procedure cannot obvi¬ 


ously be carried out on a large scale. The 
incidence of these forms is low and, for a 
sufficient sample size, a hi^ population 
would be required to conduct randomised 
trials, and aim the trials will be expensive, 
points out Dr. S. P. Tripathy, former 
Direaor-General of the ICMR, vtho was 
closely associated with the Chingleput tri¬ 
als. "While it may be difficult to do such a 
study today, nobody is prepared to take the 
risk. The BCG vaccine itself is inexpensive. 
So why drop it.^ he asks. 

But there are several case-control 
studies now available which have demon¬ 
strated that BCG confers consistently a 
hi^ level of protection against childhood 
forms of TB. The results dF the Brazilian 
trials on ttteningeal TB are a case in point. 
The protective efficacy found in other 
studies has rart^ from 52 percent to 84 

E er cent. The better done me stuify, the 
i^er the evidence of efficacy, points Out 
Dr. Frieden. 


A case-control study earned 
out at the Kalawao Satan 
Children Hospital, New Delhi 
with 37 cases and 74 controls 
found the efficacy of BCG in 
prevendng TB meningids to m 
84 per cent. A similar study at 
the Government Medical 
College, N^ur, with 92 case? 
and 92 controls in the 0-12 age 
group, found the efficacy to be 
86.54 per cent. Here the effica¬ 
cy was greater in the 0-6 age 
group man in the 7-12 age 
group. A study carried out at the 
Institute of Child Health and 
Hospital for Children, 
Chennai, during 1990-1992 
found the protecrivc efficacy ol 
BCG against TB meningids in 
children in the 0-12 age group 
children to be 77 per cent. A 
British study factored out the 
meningeal and miliary TB cases 
from the results of randomised 
controlled trials and case-con¬ 
trol mals on the efieedveness of 
BCG against all forms ofTB. It 
found the efficacy against 
meningeal/miliary forms to be 
86 per cent in randomised con¬ 
trolled studies and 75 per cent 
in case-control studies. 

There is also a fringe ben¬ 
efit from BCG vaccination 
which is particularly relevant 
in the Indian context. The 
Chingleput area is also endem¬ 
ic to leprosy. The first phase of 
the TRC triab also looked at 
the protecdon that the BCG vaccine con¬ 
ferred against leprosy and found its effi¬ 
cacy to be about 30 per cent. Evidence 
that the BCG vaccine may provide a high¬ 
er level of proteaion against leprosy than 
against TB also com« from a 1979-89 
study in the African country of Malawi, 
whidi found 50 per cent protection 
whereas there was no signifleant protec¬ 
don against pulmonary TB. 

Even thou^ the BCG vaedne is a less 
than ideal vaccine for the purpose because 
of the unpredictable nature of its ptotec- 
dve efiicaty in TB or in preventing trans¬ 
mission, the ha that it is very efieedve 
against childhood forms of TB in most 
populadoiu and that it provides addidon- 
al protection t^ainst kprosy in endemic 
areas makes iea useful prephylacdc tool in^ 
countries vffiete the diseases ate prevalent 
Above ail, it is inexpoisive, safe and staUe< 
Nothing Btwefa is 1 m in ooritinuii^ its use 
in EPI. So vdtjroon^buiMi 
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{Setback to ‘social engineering’? 

l jjpayee's axing of Kalyan Singh as U.P. Chief Minister has weakened the strategy of relating 
hindutva to OBC politics. This could spell big trouble for the 6JP. 


' r is a truism that Kalyan Singh did not 
leally resign as Uttar Pradesh Chief 
Minister, although as a technicality, that 
IS correct. He was unceremoniously 
s.icked by Atal Bchari Vajpayee - more 
,iiit of personal pique than on the basis of 
.1 serious political calculation regarding 
the BJP’s future. The axing of K.ilyan 
Singh and the weeding out of some of his 
supporters from key positions in U.P. 
mark a new phase in the evolution of the 
BJP, in particular of factionalism at the 
topmost level of the party, and its rela- 
r^inship with different social classes, espe¬ 
cially the other backward 
classes (OBCs), that vocal 
group of middle castes 
which continues to be 
assertive, particularly in 
the Hindi belt. 

It is, of course, unde¬ 
niable that Kalyan Singh 
campaigned against some 
BJP candidates in the lat¬ 
est elections, and worked 
more or less openly in 
some cases in fevour of the 
|iamajwadi Party through 
traders such as Sakshi 
.\laharaj. But that is not 
sshy he was removed. 

Other senior leaders such 
as Kalraj Mishra or Lalji 
I andon, and even U.P. party president 
Rajnath Singh, have committed similar 
acts of subversion without incurting the 
wrath of the party’s top bosses. Nor is it 
possible to attribute the BJP’s poor per- 
ormance in the State mainly to Kalyan 
■lingh’s sabotage. The party’s base in U.P. 
las considerably erocled, its vote share 
'aving fellen by nearly 10 per cent - 
hanks to processes chat are largely inde- 
•endent of Kalyan Singh, including rest- 
essness among the OBCs, greater 
elf-confidence amongst Muslims and the 
revival of the CongTess(I). 
lie Kalyan Singh was singled out because 
Vajpayee has a particular aversion to him, 
and believes that the Chief Minister 
worked clandestinely for his defeat in 
Lucknow. Personal pique apan, Vajpayee 


is allergic to Kalyan Singh’s aggressive 
OBC politics. He has long been uncom¬ 
fortable with the “social engineering’’ 
approach advocated by the likes of K.N. 
Govindacharya, and to an extent, L.K. 
Advani, which trie.s to co-opt OBC self- 
assertion into the broader Hindutva 
framework. Vajpayee certainly disap¬ 
proves of the idea of banking on 
Hindutva’s aggressive forays into OBC 
identity politics as the key to the BJP’s 
growth. 

Vajpayee went out of his way to 
remove Kalyan Singh altogether. He 
replaced him with Ram 
Prakash Gupta, a Bania 
leader less known for his 
political accomplishments 
than for his longstanding 
RSS connections and per¬ 
sonal loyalty to Vajpayee. 
The composition of 
Gupta’s Cabinet does not 
do much to reverse Kalyan 
Singh’s marginalisation, 
although some of his old 
Ministers have been 
accommodated in it out of 
fear that the former C^hief 
Minister might get even 
more rebellious if they arc 
kept out. Gupta is report¬ 
edly planning to reverse a 
number of decisions made and orders 
issued by his predecessor, including more 
than 60 recent appointments - the most 
imponant among them being the nomi¬ 
nation of Kusum Rai, considered his con¬ 
fidante, to the State Commission for 
women. 

N one of this would have merited 
serious attention if it were a phe¬ 
nomenon confined to U.P. and to “nor¬ 
mal’’ factionalism which has become 
pervasive in what was once “the party ss-ith 
a difference” - disciplined, united, pur¬ 
posive, and dead-serious. As it happens, 
the U.P. drama is a “side-show" or surro¬ 
gate battle being played out within the 
BJP’s national-level leadership, especially 
between Vajpayee and Advani. Vajpayee 


has been personally, diicctly, involved in 
the events in U.P. that run from candi¬ 
date selection three months ago, through 
Kalyan .Singh’s dramatic departure, to the 
selection of portfolios in the new C'abinet. 
Advani. for his part, has been equally seri¬ 
ous in promoting, shielding and defend¬ 
ing Kalyan Singh. What i.s being played 
out in U.P. IS the Vajpayee-Advani con¬ 
flict, in which Murli Manohar Joshi, a 
side-player, has sided wirh Vajpayee. 

Vajpayee clearly has the upper hand 
in this power struggle. Isarlier, he suc¬ 
ceeded in marginalising Sushma Swaraj 
(and her husband Swaraj Kaushal, then 
engaged in secret talks with Naga rebels). 
Similarly, it was at Vajp.iyec’s instance 
that the B|P allied with the Janata Dal in 
Kai nataka - a decision that was not dis¬ 
cussed at the National Executive. 
Vajpayee has also been playing his own 
game in the VHP, where Ashok Singhal 
(who is close to Advani) is being eclipsed 
by Giriraj Kishore, a Vajpayee groupie, 
who tan hardly be tailed “liberal” or even 
a soft-Hindutva advocate. Now Vajpayee 
has turned his attention to India’s most 
important State where he is relentlessly 
promoting factional loyalists, rejecting 
compromises. For instance, an agreement 
was struck between the Vajpayee and 
Advani factions just before Gupta’s swear¬ 
ing-in that two BJP upper-caste faction 
leadeis- Kalraj Mishra and Lalji Tandon 
- would be kept out of the Cabinet. As 
part of the deal, Advani had agreed to 
communicate this decision to the two 
leaders, and also to be present at Gupta’s 
oath-taking. But this was cancelled just as 
Advani was about to board a plane for 
Lucknow - at the behest of the Prime 
Minister’s Office (PMO). The Mishra- 
Tandon duo was duly sworn in. 

A ll this calls for a reassessment of 
Vajpayee. Those who thought that he 
is soft, “liberal”, above factionalism, or 
that he works by consensus, and has no 
raw ambitions related to crude power pol¬ 
itics, must think again. Vajpayee’s image, 
largely cultivated By a fawning media, is 
misleading. He is deeply mired in fac- 


BEYOND 
THE OBVIOUS 
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tional politics. He is as 
ruthless as anyone else. He 
deeply resents the fac t that 
fur long years he was side- 
lined in the party by 
Advani, who served two 
terms as president, terms 
which saw the party jump 
from two Ix)k Sabha scats 
to 89. Vajpayee is attached 
to the upper caste, in par¬ 
ticular Brahmin, facrion 
in U.P. and probably 
believes that the BJP’s best 
bet lies in a Brahmin-Dalit 
alliance, which totally 
marginalises the OBCs. 
He IS not averse to soiling 
his hands in venality and 
patronage, nor to the pol¬ 
itics of personality cults. 
The PMO under him has 
been involved in numer¬ 
ous shady deals in the past 
20 months. 

Vajpayee apart, 
Kalyan Singh’s removal 
from a pivotal position in 
the BJP power structure 
must be seen in relation to 
other OBC politics-relat- 



Kalyan Singh and VInay Katlyar at the Hanuman Qarhl temple In 
Ayodhya on November 9. 


joining hands, openly , 
secretly, with non-B' 
leaders and parties, inciu i 
ing Mulayam Singh Yadi 
and Laloo Prasad Yadii\ 
(who has approaclWd 
him). Kalyan Singh mav 
well be so tempted. I'\ 
U.P., an OBC alliaoL, 
with substantial Musln i 
support, could form a foi 
midable, potentially win 
ning combination. Kalyan 
Singh’s ability to mobilin 
peasant castes, like his own 
Lodh Rajputs, should not 
be underestimated. It is 
not the Mishras and the 
Tandons who built the 
BJP in U.P. They have no 
mass ba.se whatsoever. It is 
above all the OBCs’ entry 
into It, engineered bj 
Kalyan Singh, that gave it 
ballast. * 

Kalyan Singh is not 
just another BJP politi¬ 
cian. He IS quintessential- 
ly an OBC leader. Indeed, 
he represents a unique 
confluence of two streams. 


ed events, in particular Shankersinh Kalyan Singh can create real trouble Hindutva and OBC-based politics. 


Vaghela’s alienation from the party in 
Gujarat, and Sahib Singh Verma’s Jat 
lobby which was involved in faction- 


for the BJP, especially ifVajpayee contin¬ 
ues to marginalise and humiliate him, and 
if his OBC core-supporters are kept out 


Mandal and Kamandal. No other leader 
of stature has been able to embody this or 
co-opt OBC politics into the Hindutva 


fighting in Delhi, which too led to his 
removal as Chief Minister. The party top 
brass is giving out the signal that it is not 
as committed as in the past to the Mandal- 
Kamandal alliance - despite the expan¬ 
sion of the OBC reservation list, in pursuit 
of pure expediency. 

However, Vajpayee may be overplay¬ 
ing his hand in U.P. - just as he did in 


of access to power. This could well pre¬ 
cipitate fresh Assembly elections, which 
the BJP cannot relish. The Rajya Sabha 
elections from U.P. too are less than four 
months away. The BJP needs every seat it 
can find to shore up its poor presence in 
that House. It cannot afford to have 
Kalyan Singh ranged against it. 


framework, or half as confidently, the way 
Kalyan Singh has. He represents the great¬ 
est success of the “social engineering” 
strategy of accommodating plebeian 
groups into Hindutva’s hegemonic pro^- 
ject. 

If Kalyan Singh is antagonised and 
pushed out of the BJP, that could spell a 
decisive setback for, if not the end of, 


Karnataka, where allying with the utterly 
discredited J.H. Patel turned out to be a 
disaster for the BJP. This time around, the 
stakes are even higher. The BJP is in deep 
trouble in U.P., its fortress in recent years. 
In the latest Lok Sabha elections, of a total 
of 425, the party led in less than 120 
Assembly segments. Its OBC base is 
shrinking. Kalyan Singh is a formidable 
opponent. He is gutsy and muscular, has 
political acumen, and pushes a hard line, 
even if that means brazenly violating the 
law. The Babri Masjid demolition, it bears 
recalling with awe and horror, could not 
have happened without him manipulat- 
j the government machinery to ensure 
the kar seva would take place on 
t^imber 6 safe from the attention of 
ntral forces. 


Y et another flictor is the neighbouring 
State of Bihar. State party boss Sushi! 
Modi was dead against removing Kalyan 
Singh because of the likely damage to the 
BJP in that Sute, where too it has to com¬ 
pete with the Rashtriya Janata Dal (RJD) 
for OBC support. 

Kalyan Singh has for the moment 
chosen to move Rightwards by adopting 
a hardcore Hindutva line, as demonstrat¬ 
ed by his visit to Ayodhya, his drumming 
up of the temple issue, and his statements 
ridiculing the Lahore summit. But he may 
only be reminding Vajpayee of his own 
importance in the Ayodhya factor and its 
contribution to the BJP’s political 
advance during the period of 1986-92. At 
any rate, this does not mean that he will 
reject for all time to come the option of 


“social engineering”. Kalyan Singh is not 
only the BJP’s ablest non-upper caste 
leader with a rural base, he is potentially 
a candidate for India’s first Prime Minister 
shaped by OBC politics. Losing him will 
cost the BjP heavily in terms of its image 
and in terms of votes. It could well inau¬ 
gurate its reduction to a largely urban, 
upper caste, elitist party that cannot com¬ 
municate with the poor or the middle lay¬ 
ers of society. Such a party could, of 
course, have a signifleant presence in 
Indian politics, but it could hardly hope 
to come to pnwer on its own. Even less 
can it transform India radically and flip- 
damentally the way the Hindutva projea 
aspires to do. Without a sizable non-upper 
caste base, the BJP has only a dim future. 


m 



LETTERS 


I ofors 

This has reference to the Cover Story 
itiiowyour Bofors” (November 26). The 
,ly legitimate concern of the I ndian gov- 
iiment in the Bofors affair could be 
\ hether it got the guns at the price it was 
I'lepared to pay. What AB Bofors did with 
i.'C millions that accrued to it through the 
deal with India should not have been the 
s.avernment’s concern at all. Moreover, 
p.iyment of commissions is a long-estab- 
iished and widely prevalent practice. 

It was the parties and politicians 
opposed to Rajiv Gandhi who have tried 
to make much of his decision to go ahead 
with the Bofors gun deal in spire of thi 
then Army chiefs opinion that the con 
tract should be cancelled if the company 
refused to furnish the names of the mid¬ 
dlemen. The superb performance of the 
Bofors gun in the Kargil War proved that 
I?i)iv Gandhi was right. 

K. Kumara Sekhar 
Eluru, Andhra Pradesh 

Cyclone havoc 

“Killer cyclone” (November 26) gave 
a graphic account of the tremendous loss 
in terms of human lives, livestock and 
damage to infrastructure in Orissa. It will 
take years and thousands of crores of 
rupees to bring back normalcy to the dev¬ 
astated areas. The nation has responded to 
the disaster in a half-hearted measure, 
though. However, the relief materials and 
die money should reach the affected pco- 
<()le. Politics should be kept out when the 
.nation feces a tragedy of such magnitude. 

The Orissa Government and the 
Gentre should think of long-term mea¬ 
sures to cope with cyclones. 

D.B.N. Murthy 

Bangalore 

Kanilur violence 

Political violence in Kannur district 
lias a long history (“Blood and tears in 
Kannur”, November 26). When the Praja 
^ocialist Party (PSP) was formed in the 
1950s under the leadership of P.R. 
Kurup, there were clashes between the 
vorkers of the PSP and the undivided 
Communist Party in the Panoor area of 
‘ halassery taluk. Later, in the 1970s, the 
•district witnessed clashes between CPI(M) 
dfed Congress workers. During the same 
period, the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh 
aiid the Jan San^ achiev^ some presence 
in the area. Although these organisations 
are not strong numerically, their cadres. 


who receive physical training, are active. 

All political parties have to share the 
blame for the recent developments. Now 
each party is trying to bring the villages 
under its control. Some attempts are made 
to establish peace, but these are confined 
to top political leaders. Unless party lead¬ 
ers at lower levels are involved, the situa¬ 
tion in the district will remain the same. 

P. Sreedharan 

Chittariparamba, Kerala 

Auschwitz and Pokhran 

I was surprised to read the concluding 
paragraphs of the article “Auschwit?, 
Pokhran and beyond” (November 19). 1 
do not think that the Nazi killing fields, 
the use of the atom bomb on Japan and 
Pokhran-11 are objects ofcomparison. The 
authoi does mention the difference 
between the first two, although he pro¬ 
ceeds to ignore the difference later. 

More disturbing is his claim that the 
people, the Government and the nuclear 
establishment in India arc dehumanising 
the decision to go nuclear and the terrible 
consequences of doing so. We do happen 
to be suriounded by countries which do 
not value much the freedom of the people 
of India. Past events have shown that we 
cannot rely on the United Nations or the 
United States to defend our borders and 
our values. The author quotes Gandhi: 
“Will it restore to him (the poorest and 
the most helpless person) control over his 
life and destiny?” I think the nuclear test 
will help the poorest person pursue his 
dreams. 

Bhaskar S. Manda 

Received on e-mail 

R^|l||l 

This h.as reference to the article “In the 
cause of peace” (November 19) by C.V. 
Narasimhan, former Under-Secretary- 
Gencral of the United Nations. It made 
interesting reading, especially the refer¬ 
ence to former Governor-General C. 
Rajagopalachari and his visit to the Uni ted 
States to meet President John F. Kennedy. 
Just after Rajaji met the President, 
reporters asked him whether the talk was 
fruitful. The reply was: “Well, I can’t say 
as it is only the beginning of a long process 
and at the moment I can only say the talk 
was flowcrful and it may take quite some 
time to bear fruit.” 

It would also be of interest to recall 
that in 1967, at the initiative of 
Narasimhan, the queen of Indian music. 


M.S. Subbulakshmi, gave a masical per¬ 
formance at the United Nations. She sang 
a beautiful and meaningful song com¬ 
posed by Raiaji. 

R. Daniel Jayakumar 
Ncllikuppam, Tamil Nadu 

George Fernandes 


In the article “The meaning of George 
Fernandes” (November 5) the author 
seems to be too harsh on the Defence 
Ministei It is not unethical for anyone to 
harbour ambitions. Every writer or .scien¬ 
tist wants to win the Nobel Prize, just as 
every’ politician dreams of becoming 
Prime Mintstcr. By aligning his party with 
the Bharatiya (aiiata Party, the Samara 
Party leader served the cause of secularism. 
This IS evident from the fact that the BJP 
has adopted the National Democratic 
Alliance’s (NDA) m.inifesto in which 
there is no place for issues such as the Ram 
temple, abrogation of Article 370 of the 
Constitution and a common civil code. 
The extent of success achieved in this 
direction can be gauged by the fact that 
the Farooq Abdulla-led National 
Conference is now a paimer in the 
Vajpayee Government 

George Fernandes’ views on the threat 
from China were right but they could have 
been expressed in diplomatic language. 
George Fernandes is a great parliamenta¬ 
rian and an eloquent public speaker. 

George Fernandes has been a doughty 
opponent of the Nehru-tlandhi dynasty’s 
rule. He believes that dynasties and 
democracy do not go together. However, 
history will not condone George 
Fernandes lor shifting his loyalty to 
(]haran Singh immediately after defend¬ 
ing Morarji Desai’s government in the 
Lok Sabha in 1979. 

Prem Behan 


Lucknow 


Foreign funds 


I do not normally respond to Praful 
Bidwai’s tendentious articles. However, 
this time I shall, for he states that the 
“Hindutva campaign against ‘foreign’ 
funds would have sounded a little less 
biased and outrageous had the BJP, its 
cohorts and its government had consistent 
standards” (“Stifling dissent and debate”, 
November 5). Is this not true for most, if 
not all, of his arguments? Additionally, 
since Lalita Ramdas (“Letters”, November 
5) and others call for a public debate as to 
what constitutes “political” action and 
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what is “social" action, let us have one. 

The thrust of his “vitriolic attack” on 
the Government action of issuing notices 
under a “technical provision ofsomc enact¬ 
ment like the FCiRA” (laws are mere tech¬ 
nical provisions!) is that it is an assault on 
democracy, the fieedom of sjscech and so 
on. The action of the non-governmental 
organisations (NCi()s)/civil vicicty organi¬ 
sations (GbOs) was not “political” but 
“social" and in consonance with the funda- 
mcnul duties prescribed under Article 51 
(a) of the Gonstitution. Is not compliance 
with such a “technical provision", passed 
under the Constitution, part of the duties 
of Indian citizens.^ The courts should have 
been approached had there been any di.s- 
crimination in the application of the laws of 
the land and/or if compliance with an enact¬ 
ment like the FCRA was in conflict with the 
provisions of the Constitution. 

The article says that the funds (of 
CSOs/NGOs) are “earmarked for specif¬ 
ic projects” and are “not easily divcrtible”. 
It also says that these organisations are 
accountable to the “donors”. Does it then 
mean that the funds for sponsoring these 
advertisements of Communahsm Combat 
had been earmarked by their (foreign) 
donors? If “foreign funds” have not been 
used in the advertisement campaigns as 
claimed, it can very easily be proved since 
everything is accounted for. Thereafter, 
the only fact that would remain to be 
examined would be whether the cam¬ 
paigners were motivated by partisan con¬ 
cerns or social concerns. 

Undoubtedly, the advertisements were 
one-sided. If the concerns were social, the 
advertisements should not have stopped at 
just highlighting the views of the Sangh 
Parivar on women. It should also have 
informed the general public about the views 
of the ulema on women (as mentioned in 
the book The World of Fatwas - Shariah in 
Action). And please let me know whether 
the instances hi^lighted in the book are 
not “faaual” andifany rebuttal of this book 
exists. If the fight was for equality and non¬ 
discrimination, why should Muslim 
women be discriminated against wholly 
and solely in obtaining maintenance under 
the amended Criminal Procedure Code? 
Subsidising pilgrims of a particular religion 
with public money is surdy not the way to 
practise secularism, especially when such 
facilities are not granted to other religious 
groups > be it Hindus or Christians, Sikhs 
or kws. Here is one instance where the 
“foA'amentai right" of “non-discrimina- 
tioik has been violated. 

% .le taxman, Vishwa Bandhu Gupta, 
was not transferred by the BJP. Neither 


was the BJP in power when the funds 
allegedly flowed into the coffers of the 
Sangh Parivar. Why should the present 
Government be faulted for the inaction of 
us (secularist) predecessors? 

While mentioning the 16-year finan¬ 
cial inflows from VHP- America to India, 
Bidwai neglects to mention how much 
money the Church and Church-based 
organisations have received from the U.S. 
and other countries. In addition, one is left 
to guess as to just how much European 
Union contribution of 4 per cent to 
Church-based groups in India amounts 
to. Given the widespread “fame” (dare I 
say it, notoriety) achieved by the Sangh 
Parivar. I fail to understand why it is rea¬ 
sonable to assume that the E.U. will con¬ 
tribute, in a major way, to “non-Christian, 
especially Hindutva oriented, organisa¬ 
tions”. What exactly is the E.U.’s benefit? 
Is Bidwai also equating all non-Christian 
CSOs/NGOs with Hindutva-oriented 
organisations? 

0«f/9o/t(Februaiy 22,1999) published 
a list of top 25 recipients of foreign funds 
for the year 1996-97. Ten Christian organ¬ 
isations included in that list received as 
much as Rs.209 crores, if not more, in a sin¬ 
gle year. Assuming that the inflows to these 
10 organisations have remained constant, 
they would have received at least Rs..3,344 
crores in 16 years. Compare this figure with 
the figure quoted for the VHP (Rs.5,300 
crores). The number of Christian organisa¬ 
tions is many, many times more than just 
ten. An estimate puts the inflow of funds 
for the Church and Church-based organi¬ 
sations at Rs.2,000 crores annually. The 
point 1 wish to highlight is the quantum of 
inflow of funds and the power it generates 
(regardless of its use or abuse). 

It will be appropriate to apply the same 
standards used against Hindutva to the 
deeds (and misdeeds) of certain non- 
Sangh Parivar groups which also arrogate 
to themselves the right to proscribe and 
prescribe as to what is permissible and 
impermissible under the aegis of secular¬ 
ism and democracy. It is also not amiss to 
oppose, with the same strength of heart 
and mind, non-Hindutva organisations 
that publish abusive, oflPensive and insult¬ 
ing tracts. This is important if one wishes 
to remain credible as well as impartial. 

K.M. Vasudevan 

Delhi 

M.S. SwaminatluHi 

I thank you for publishing an Update 
on the world-famous scientist Dr. M.S. 
Swaminathan’s achievements and contri¬ 


bution to Indian agriculture (“Honour fi 
M.S. Swaminathan”, September 10). Yt 
could have added that he merits the Nob 
Prize (for Peace) for his achievement ai d 
dedication to the agricultural revolutioip 
N. Sivasankaran 

Nilakkottai, Tamil Nadu 

Nobol Prize 

In my article on Robert Mundel 
(“Between Monetarism am 
Keynesianism”, November 26), the fol 
lowing sentence appears: “Marcu 
Fleming is on the staff of the 
International Monetary Fund.” This sen 
tence was nor in my original article and 
I protest against its addition at the edit¬ 
ing stage, especially because Marcus 
Fleming died in 1976. 

Prabhat Patnaik 

New Delhi 

The author's ormnal reference to one of 
Robert Mundell's striking results also being 
“arrivedat by ]. Marcus Fleming of the IMI 
staff" was mistakenly and unjustifiably 
rewritten on the Frontline desk as stated 
above. The error is regretted. - Editor. 
Frontline. 

Victory margin 

The article on the election verdict in 
West Bengal (“Patterns and pointers” 
November 5) mentioned that Mamata 
Banerjee’s victory margin of 2.14 lakh 
votes in South (Calcutta was the highest in 
the State. This is wrong. Nikhilananda Sot 
of the CPI(M) won by a margin of ovcv 
three lakh votes from the Burdwan Lok 
Sabha constituency. His victory margin is 
actually the second highest in the coun¬ 
try, next to Sonia Gandhi’s in Amethi. 

Also, the Trinamul Congress has not 
captured Serampur as reported; it only 
retained the seat. 

Basab Basak 

Burdwan, West Bengal 

Correction: In “An unfinished story” 
(November 26) it is mentioned that 
according to an estimate of the People’s of 
India project Hindus form 76.4 per cent, 
Muslims 12.6 per cent, Christians 7.3 per 
cent, tribal religionists 8.3 per cent, Jains 
2.2 per cent, Buddhists 2 per cent, Sikhs 
2.8 per cent, Jews 0.2 per cent and 
Zoroastrians 0.19 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion. These figures, however, are percent¬ 
s' of the communities that the project 
has identified. 
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distress disinvestment 

' manner in which the Government of India has disinvested 18 per cent of its stake in Gas Authority 
oi India Ltd has raised questions about the integrity of the disinvestment mechanism. 


y SRIDHAR 

i ELLING the family silver is always an 
• emotive affair. It can turn controver- 
,ij| if family members who have a claim 
rii the legacy suspect distress sale. Even 
those who believe that disinvestment of 
ivernment stake in profitable and cash- 
rieh public sector companies is a right step 
h,ive faulted the 
(jovernment for the 
I manner in which disin- 
vi%nent was done in the 
ui'.c of Gas Authority of 
India Ltd(GAIL). They 
have alleged that the 
Government, in a des¬ 
perate move to bridge 
the fiscal deficit, sold 18 
per cent of its equity in 
G.AIL at a throwaway 
price of Rs.70 per share. 

But there is a more seri¬ 
ous allegation, that 
GAlL’s potential com¬ 
petitors - Enron 
Corporation, whose 
Indian operations have 
been dogged by contro¬ 
versy since the mid- 
1990$, and British Gas - 
h.ivc bought their way 
into the company “for a 
song”. While Enron has 
ai. quired 5 per cent of the 
company, British Gas 
H is acquired a stake of 
I 3 per cent. 

On November 4, the 
^ overnment issued 22.5 
r illion global deposito- 
' receipts (GDRs) of 
f UL to foreign 
I .-estors at a price of 
' 67 (Rs.420) each. 

-ach GDR entitled 
‘■tutors to six GAIL 
'h/rcs. This resulted in 
I le disinvestment of 135 
nllion shares. The 
' 'overnment also 


retained GDR subscriptions for 20 mil¬ 
lion shares. The 155 million shares dis¬ 
invested by the Government constitute 
18 per cent of its stake in GAIL. The pric¬ 
ing of the GDR at Rs.70 per share meant 
a discount of about 11 per cent on the 
closing price of the GAIL share in the 
Bombay Stock Exchange (BSE) on the 
day of issue. The Government raised 
Rs. 1,085 crores through the disinvest¬ 


ment and the discount implied a loss of 
about Rs. 140 crorcs. The disinvestment, 
coordinated by Morgan Stanley and 
Jardine Fleming, resulted in the 
Government holding in GAIL declining 
from about 83 per cent to about 65 per 
cent. The issue followed the book-build¬ 
ing process, a method by which investors 
are allowed to bid within a price band. 
Market sources explain that this process 
2 is u.scd mainly to deter 
z speculative investors 
E and that it is adopted in 
> issue-pricing when it is 
^ difficult to determine 
the intrinsic worth of the 
shares being offloaded. 

Former Finance 
Minister P. 

Chidambaram fired the 
first salvo on November 
8 when he drew atten¬ 
tion to the fact that the 
United Front 

Government had reject¬ 
ed a price of Rs. 115 per 
share in mid-1997. He 
said the Government 
had been advised to 
expect a price in the 
region of Rs. 150-170 
per share. The pricing of 
the share at Rs.70 was 
“scandalous”, he said 
and pointed out that 
apart from Enron and 
British Gas, foreign 
insritutional investors 
(Fll) had picked up “sig¬ 
nificant quantities of the 
offer”. He said the 
Government’s handling 
of the GAIL issue made 
the entire disinvestment 
process “open to 
ridicule”. “Doubts will 
be raised about the 
integrity of the disinvest¬ 
ment mechanism,” he 
said. 

The criticism grew 
stronger when, a couple 






of days later, Mahanagar 
Telephone Nigani 1-td. (MTNL) 
abandoned its (iDR issue, citing 
the low price of acccpt.incc in the 
international market (see separate 
story). I'here were (jiiestions as to 
why the (lovernment could not 
have rejected the low offer for the 
CiAlL shale f'he I’oht Hiireau of 
the Oomrminist Party of India 
(Marxist) calletl (or a “high-level 
prtibe into the scam" and asked the 
(jovernmeiit “to stop dismantling 
the valiiahlc public sector assets in 
sue h a surreptitious manner for pri- 
vaiegains." S, Dev Roye, secretary, 
Oentre of Indian 'I'radc Unions 
(Cin U), told Frontline that the 
(iovernment’s action in the GAIL 
affair was “unpaidonable”. 

1'he All India Congress(I) 
Gommitree’s (AIGC) economic 
affairs secretary, Jairam Ramesh, 
who was connected with the deci¬ 
sion-making proce.ss during 
Chidambaram’s tenure as Finance ® 

Minister, alleged that multinaiion- 4 

al companies had made a back- § 

door entry into the Navaratna 
company which enjoyed a market 
share of 95 per cent in the natural 
gas businc.ss in India. He told Frontline 
that a “strategic sale to Enron would have 
got the Government at least three times 
more.” He also pointed oui that it was the 
first time corporate entities had picked up 
a stake in a public .sector company. He 
observed that during the disinvestment in 
the Container Corporation of India 
(CONCOR), corporates had been kept 
out as a matter of principle. 

Jairam Ramesh said that British Gas 
acquired a stake in Ciujarat Gas in 1997 
from the Mafatlal group at a price of 
Rs.270 per share. He reasoned that if the 
shares of Gujarat Gas, a much smaller pri¬ 
vate sector undertaking m terms of its 
capacity, could get this price, the GAIL 
shares deserved much more. Jairam 
Ramesh and several other people have also 
pointed out that a “negotiated price”, a 
strategic sale in other words, to those who 
had an interest in acquiring a stake as a 
long-term investment in GAIL, would 
have been a better option. 

There are allegations that the 
Government has allowed Enron and 
Bjitish Gas, which acted as casual 
inj^stors, to acquire a strategic stake in a 
cottipany operating in their line of busi¬ 
ness. B^th Enron and British Gas have 
ambitious plans for the Indian market. 
There are fears that their entry into GAIL 
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will enable them to leverage their way into 
Its projects, reducing the scope for com¬ 
petition. Seen from this perspective, their 
acquisition of a stake in GAIL makes 
.sound business sen,se (.see box). 

In defence of its action, the 
Government said that there was nothing 
in the guidelines that prevented corporates 
from acquiring a stake in public sector 
companies. Although Finance Ministry 
.sources said that the top management of 
GAIL had approved the entry of entities 
such as Enron and British 


Gas into the company, a 
senior GAIL official told 
Frontline that the compa¬ 
ny was not involved in the 
decision-making process. 
Officially, the company 
has maintained that the 
Government as the 
owner of the company 
has the final say in mat¬ 
ters relating to owner¬ 
ship. 

Sources in the market 
say that the Government 
had tied its own hands by 
signalling to the market 
that it was desperate to 
raise revenues from the 
sale of its equity in pub- 


There are 
alle^lons that 
the Government 
has allowed Enron 
and Britleh Gas, 
which acted as 
casual Investors, 
to acquire a 
strategic stake 
In a compmiy 
operating In 
their line of 
business. 


lie sector companies in order ti- 
reduce the fiscal deficit. The time 
frame for this was also limito 
because the Government had a tai - 
get of raising Rs. 10,000 crorp 
before the end of the financial ywj 
in March 2000. In fact, in his first 
major interview after assuming 
office following the recent elec 
tions. Finance Minister Yashwani 
Sinha said that he planned “uncon 
ventional and innovative 
approaches” to achieve this. Hi 
also said that “a couple of big tick 
et items” were Being considered. 

Getting the price right is 
always difficult. This is particu¬ 
larly so if the market is imperfect 
or if it lacks depth. These condi¬ 
tions enable the players to manip¬ 
ulate markets. Some facts about 
rhe shareholding pattern in GAIL 
need reiteration here. Of the 17 
per cent of the equity that was out¬ 
side the hands of the Government 
before the GDR issue, about 10 
per cent was with Indian Oil 
Corporation and the Oil and 
Natural Gas Corporation. These 
shares, recently divested by the 
Government through a swap, 
were presumably a strategic investment, 
not meant for trading in the stock mar¬ 
kets. Apart from this, the Government 
diluted its stake in three phases - totalling 
a little less than 7 per cent. 

The first divestment, of 3.37 per cent 
of the government stake, was made in 
1995. In 1997 the Government issued a 
small number of shares to GAIL employe 
ees. Later, in early 1999, the Government 
released 3.62 per cent of its stake in the 
company. Thus, only a small proportion 
of the 7 per cent of 
GAIL’s shares were in 
active circulation in the 
Indian bourses. More 
importantly, this low 
volume of floating stock 
in the market deter¬ 
mined the price of the 
November 4 issue 
amounting to 18 per 
cent of the equity of the 
company. In other 
words, in market par¬ 
lance, there was little 
room for a sound price 
formation for the sha^e 
in the market. 

It is common 
knowledge in the bours¬ 
es that Fllshaveamotive 






Behind the growing interest 


SRIDHAR 

■^’ORMED in 1984, Gas Authority of 

India Ltd. (GAIL) is a young com¬ 
pany, and its assets are new. Its 4,300- 
kilometre-long cross-country pipeline 
network includes the 2,300-km-long 
Hazira-Bijaipur-Jagdishpur (HBJ) 
pipeline, which has recently been 
upgraded at a cost of Rs.2,000 crores. 

Although the pipelines have been the 
primary assets of the company, GAIL has 
developed other linkages also in the last 
few years. One of the bi^st producers 
of liquefied petroleum gas (LPG), the 
company owns five LPG processing 
plants with a total annual capacity of 
750,000 tonnes. Two more LPG and 
ropane plants, which will almost dou- 
ie the total capacity, are being estab¬ 
lished. GAIL is also constructing a 
1,264-km-long LPG pipeline from 
Jamnagar in western India to Delhi to 
distribute LPG to companies that mar¬ 
ket it. 

In March 1999, GAIL compjis- 
sioned its first petrochemical plant in 
Uttar Pradesh. Built at a cost of Rs.2,500 
crores, the plant is the first petrochemi¬ 
cal complex outside western India. GAIL 
has also bid for a power ptoject near 
Delhi in association with BSES, the pri¬ 
vate power utility. It plans to bid inde- 
^pendently for medium and large 
«gas-ba$ed power projects in the future. 

' The demand for natural gas is pro¬ 
jected to increase sharply in the next 
decade. According to a British Gas pro¬ 
jection, the demand in India will 
increase from 63 million metric standard 
cubic metres per day (mmsemd) to 300 
mmsemd in the next 10 years. A large 


part of this is likely to be imported. In 
order to take advantage of this situation, 
GAIL has joined as a partner in Petronet 
LNG, which will establish liquefied nat¬ 
ural gas (LNG) terminals for the import 
of MS. The Indian oil majors also have a 
stake in the joint venture. 

With these arrangements in place, 
GAIL has a strong capability to expand 
as a major player in the gas retailing busi¬ 
ness. It has bid for gas fields so that it can 
extend its reach and ensure its own 
sources of supply. GAlL’s earnings were 
nearly Rs.7,C)00 crores in 1998-99, and 
it made a net profit of Rs. 1,060 crores. 

Since the liberalisation process start¬ 
ed in 1991, Enron and British Gas have 
been active in the Indian market. The 
two companies’ operations in India are 
part of a process of consolidation by 
which the global energy conglomerates 
are vertically integrating their opera¬ 
tions. 

Although Enron in India is better 
known for its 2,450 mega watt power 
project at Dabhol, it is also active in the 
oil and gas sectors. It has 20-year con¬ 
tracts with two West Asian oil compa¬ 
nies for the supply of 2.1 million tonnes 
of LNG, and the supplies will start by 
the end of2001. Enron’s LNG terminal 
at Dabhol is an important part of its 
Indian operations in the import and sup¬ 
ply of gas to industrial and commercial 
users. The downward linkages for these 
plans are being provided by the oil and 
gas fields in the Mukta-Panna and Tapti 
oilfields, which are owned by the whol¬ 
ly owned exploration and production 
company, Enron Oil and Gas (EOG). 
The reserves from these fields are esti¬ 
mated to be over one trillion cubic feet 
of oil equivalent. 


British Gas has a controlling stake in 
Gujarat Gas Company, the big^t pri¬ 
vate gas distribution company in India. 
It has a joint venture with GAIL, 
Mahanagar Gas Ltd., which is con¬ 
structing a gas distribution system in 
Mumbai for commercial, industrial and 
domestic users. It is also devei^ing a 
project for the import and regasification 
of LNG at Pipavav in Gujarat. It is also 
likely to supply gas to the power projects 
of the National Thermal Power 
Corporation (NTPC) at Kawas and 
Gandhar. 

Both British Gas and Enron have 
extensive plans for gas exploration, 
imports and processing in India. 
However, they do not have a distribu¬ 
tion network. A pipeline network, like 
the one that GAIL has, would be diffi¬ 
cult and expensive to replicate. 
Extension of these pipelines to meet 
additional demand would be a low<ost 
affair for GAIL; in comparison, fresh 
investments by new players would be an 
expensive proposition. 

Moreover, with its assets being new, 
GAIL offers tremendous advantages 
because maintenance costs are low. 
Being a new company the technology 
used by GAIL is also of recent vintage; 
for instance, its IT strengths are reputed 
to be of a very high quality. Moreover, 
its manpower productivity is also reck¬ 
oned to be very good; GAIL’s rapid 
expansion, for insnnee, has endowed it 
with quality projen management capa¬ 
bilities in-house. The recent acquisidon 
of interests in GAIL by British Gas and 
Enron thus makes very good business 
sense. That the price was low was an 
additional bonus for the two energy 
giants. ■ 


driving down the domestic price of a 
'are on the eve of a GDR issue. A 
Mumbai-based merchant banker told 
ontline that FIIs sold in the domestic 
arket, retaining their option to buy in 
' c overseas market because they knew 
i' n the price of the GDR issue was relat- 
to the price in the domestic market. In 
av. 1 , soon after the first trends in the elec- 
results came in on October 7, the vol¬ 
ume of trading in GAIL shares in the BSE 
ncreased sharply (see chart). Between 
October 7 and November 3, on an aver- 
ge 50,000 shares were traded each day. 


After the GDR issue — up to November 
18 - the average daily volume of trading 
fell to one-fourth this level. During the 
phase of intense trading in the GAIL 
scrip, the price reached as high as Rs. 98 
per share, on October 20. That the price 
was hammered down before the GDR 
issue is thus a strong possibility. If an 
investor sold 100 shares on October 20 at 
Rs.98 per share and subsequently bought 
the same number of shares via the GDR 
issue at Rs.70 per share, he would have 
made a net profit of Rs.2,800 out of the 
transactions. 


Although Chidambaram and others 
have suggested that domestic investors 
deserved a chance to acquire the GAIL 
shares at a cheaper rate, there are others 
who see little merit in this arpment. 
Selling government equity at a cheap 
price is indefensible under any condi¬ 
tion, even if the buyers are Indian enti¬ 
ties. In Fact, merchant banking sources 
said that the Government’s decision to 
d isinvest 3.62 per cen t of its stake in early 
1999 was just as bad as its recent GDR 
issue. 

In earlyjune 1997, the GAIL scrip was 
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quoted at Rs.l83 but a year later, in June 
1998, it dropped below Rs. 100. The price 
dropped below Rs.60 around the time the 
Government decided to make a domestic 
offer, in February 1999. It is significant 
that Finance Ministry sources have now 
justified the recent GDK issue by point¬ 
ing out that this has been at a higher price 
than the sale in I ebruary 1999. Two 
things are missed in this explanation. 
First, the fact that the market, when it 
has tasted blood at a lower price, is like¬ 
ly to hammer the price again to a level 
close to that. Second, and more impor¬ 
tant, this IS especially so if the market 
knows that the Government is desperate 
to push ahead with the issue regardless of 
the price. 

An analyst in a reputed consultancy 
told Frontline that based on key parame¬ 
ters such as the book value of the GAIL 
share, the cash flow position of the com¬ 
pany and the price-earnings ratio, which 
were important factors in the valuation of 
a company’s worth, the GAIL share 
should have been sold for “several times” 
the Rs.70 that the Government earned 
per share. A merchant banker told 
Frontline that the recent issue price was 
likely to provide a benchmark for subse¬ 
quent divestments in the company. He 
said that Enron was likely to play the 
“waiting game because it knows that one 
day or the other, there will be further 
divestment”. In fact, Enron, by virtue of 
its 5 per cent stake in the company, is 
among the bi^est non-Government 
shareholders in the company. Informed 
sources say that it can have a “nuisance 
value" in the company if and when it 
manages to get a nominee on the board 
because of its new-found status in the 
company. However, Yashwant Sinha has 
clarified that Enron will not be allowed 
to be on the board. 

Although the option of a strategic sale 
has been recommended by some critics 
of the GAIL disinvestment, sources in the 
market say that this method of disinvest¬ 
ment can pose other problems. In a 
strategic sale the Government has the 
option of offering a stake to companies 
which may wish to take a controlling 
stake in the company. But the tange of 
choices may be narrow in that case. 
Moreover, the bidders may form cartels 
to gain entry into the company at a low 
CQ$t While it may be true that in an 
underdeveloped market a strategic sale 

be a better option in terms of price 
rew>ation, other adverse effects such as 
that vrmation of private monopolies may 
follow. U 


I PSUS 

Issues on hold 

MINI defers its GDR issue and its domestic pubkoffer owing to 
adverse market conditions. Whot ore the factors at ploy? 


SUDHAMAHALINGAM 


T he Government was all set go ahead 
with the global depository receipts 
(GDR) issue of Mahanagar Telephone 
Nigam Limited (MTNL) in early 
November, the depressed market condi¬ 
tions notwithstanding. However, on 
November 10, hours before the roadshow 
was to begin, it was decided to put off the 
offer of 19 million GDRs. Surprisingly, 
the advice to do this came not from with¬ 
in the Government, which should have 
been watchful of the market sentiment 
while selling the family silver, but from the 
merchant bankers Goldman Sachs, HSBC 
Investment Banking and Merrill Lynch, 
the global coordinators to the issue. 

MTNL promptly set up a task force 
comprising its functional directors and 
representatives of the Department of 
Telecommunications, the Ministry of 
Finance and the Bureau of Public 
Enterprises to evaluate the advice. The 
conclusion was that it would be ptudent 
to defer the issue and this was communi¬ 
cated to the core group of senior 
Secretaries. The issue has been put off 
until the market picks up; that is, possibly 
until the end of the cutrent fiscal year. 

S. Sundaresan, MTNL’s Director of 
Finance, told Frontline that even the 
domestic issue, which was to have oflFered 
around 2.25 per cent of the paid-up cap¬ 
ital as employee stock option (ESOP), had 
been deferred. The company’s proposal to 
offer a maximum of 200 shares to each 
employee in the C and D categories who 
had opted for permanent absorption, had 
been approved by the Union Cabinet and 
an offer price of Rs.l46 had been fixed. 
Even the public offering of about 1 per 
cent of the paid-up capital, which was tdso 
to be at a slight discount on the market 
price, had also been deferred, he said. The 
GDR, the ESOP and the public offer 
would have brought down government 
suke in MTNL to 51 per cent: currendy, 
it is around 56.25 per cent. During the 
ast six months MTNL shares had hit a 
igh of Rs.230 and a low of Rs. 154. The 


company’s previous GDR issue, of 199' 
IS quoted at a discount. 

W HAT are the reasons for the lukc 
warm investor interest in the scrip' 
S. Rajagopalan, MTNL’s Chairman and 
Managing Director, told Frontline that 
the company’s troubles with the Telecom 
Regulatory Authority of India (TRAI) had 
an impact on its rating in the international 
investor community (Frontline, 
November 5,1999). “They don’t go into 
the nitty gritty of whose c.ise is right. As 
far as investors are concerned, MTNL vUs 
not able to deliver on its promises. The 
last rime we accessed the global market we 
had promised that we would have our 
GSM (groupe spcciale mobile) service 
operational by now. We have not kept that 
promise. N ow, whether it is because of lax¬ 
ity on our part or because of obstacles 
placed by the policy/regulatory regimes is 
something that the investor is not inter¬ 
ested in. It has impacted on our credibil¬ 
ity. Similarly, the revenues in the last 
quarter dipped by 13 per cent. We can 
explain that it is because of the new tariffs 
recommended by the regulator, but inter¬ 
national investors do not accept suc^ 
explanations,” Rajagopalan said. 

According to Sundaresan, tariff rebal¬ 
ancing has cost MTNL Rs. 100 crores. A pan 
of this, however, could be recouped when 
the company claimed a tax holiday with ret- 
tospeaive effect from 1997-98, he said. 

The Government has approved a pro¬ 
posal to amend MTNL’s articles of associ¬ 
ation. An extraordinary general body 
meeting of the company held on November 
19 approved a proposal to delate the fol¬ 
lowing powers to the board, wmch is now 
broadbased, with the induction of three per¬ 
sons from outside as directors: 1. To incur 
capital expenditure on the purchase of new 
items or for replacement without any mon¬ 
etary ceiling; 2. To enter into technolo^cal 
joint ventures«or strat^c alliances; 3. To 
effect otganisatiotud restructuring, inclin¬ 
ing the establishment of profit centres, me 
opening of offices in Indu and abroad, the 
creation of new activity, and so on; 4. To 
create and wind up all posts including and 



A curious buyout 


SUDHA MAHALIN6AM 

t 

HE National Thermal Power 
Corporation (NTPC), with reserves 
of Rs. 12,000 crores, is to buy out its poor 
cousin, the National Hydro Power 
Corporation (NHPC), for a whopping 
Rs.4,500 crores. The Government hopes 
that the decision will not raise the hack¬ 
les of trade unions since both are public 
sector units. On the (ace of it, too, the 
move seems non-controversial, since the 
Government will continue to retain con¬ 
trol over the NHPC through the NTPC 
and will get a bonus of Rs.4,500 crores 
in the bargain. 

However, the arrangement is a prob¬ 
lematic one. The NTPC is a profit-mak¬ 
ing enterprise and has the largest installed 
capacity in thermal power generation. Its 
►rrack record of adding capai.iry is good and 
contrasts sharply with the failure of the pri¬ 
vate sector to come up with the expected 
level of investments in the power sector. 
The move to make the NTI’C buy out the 
NHPC will cause the diversion of precious 
resources from new capacity creation to 
the acquisition of existing hydel capacity. 

It would not be unreasonable to 
assume that the main objective of pri¬ 
vatising the power sector was to attract 
investments to bridge the demand-supply 
gap-investments which theGovernment 
could not mobilise by itself. The NTPC 
has been able to mobilise resources and 
has core competence in the power gener- 

' to those of non-board-level diiccror.s (the 
ard will be given powers to makeappomt- 
?nts up to this level, including the power 
effect internal transfers and redesignation 
po.sts): 5. To structure and implement 
lemes relating to personnel and human 
iOurce management, training, voluntary 
compulsory retirement, and so on; 6. I o 
se funds from domestic c.ipital markets 
d to borrow from international markets, 
jject to the approval of the Reserve Bank 
IndiayDcpartment of Fxoiiomic Affairs, 
be obtained through the iidministrative 
nistry; and 7. To e.stablish financial joint 
itures and wholly owned subsidiaries in 
iia or abroad with the stipulation that the 
aity investment of the public .sector enter- 
se (PSE) should be not more than Rs.200 
ires in any one project, or 5 per cent of 
; net wortli of the PSE in any one pro- 
t, or 15 per cent of the net worth of the 
E in all joint ventures/subsidiarics put 


ation business. Instead of allowing it to do 
what it knows best to help narrow the 
demand-supply gap, the Government is 
now directing it to friner away its 
resources by acquiring another PSU, one 
that is on the verge of a debt-trap. 

The NTPC would have been able to 
add capacity to the tune of 1,000 
megawatts at current rates with the 
Rs.4,500 crores it is to pay to buy out 
the NHPC. Had it leveraged this capi¬ 
tal to raise further resources, it could 
have raised four times the amount. This 
would have enabled it to set up 5,000 
megawatts of additional capacity. 
Instead, it has to use its strength to raise 
resources for the NHPC. 

Union Power Minister P. 
Rangarajan Kumaramangalam, who 
was asked about this issue during the 
Economic Editors’ Conference, failed to 
come up with a convincing defence. All 
that he could say was that the acquisi¬ 
tion would unleash the synergies that 
the NTPC would require to get into 
hydel generation. 

The Power M inister did not dispute 
that the funds will go into the govern¬ 
ment’s kitty. He appeared to be quite 
.satisfied with Finance Minister 
Yashwant Sinha’s promise that some of 
it will come the Power Ministry’s way. 
It is surprising that the Minister should 
be so sanguine even after what the 
Government did to the oil pool account 
and the road cess fund. I 

together. 

The amendment is in tunc with what 
the Covet nment had proposed foi .ill 
Nav.iratn.i public .sector undeitakings 
(PSUs). “It will give us the neces.sary auton¬ 
omy to take commercial decisions to 
improve share-holder value,” Rajagopal.in 
said. He believes that the step will lead to a 
positive reaction in the market and push up 
MTNL share prices. Even so, he would like 
to look for a major catalyst that would push 
the price of the M l NL scrip high enough 
for a chunky divestment, whether it is in 
the domestic market or through the CDR 
route. That catalyst could come in the form 
of the coveted Chennai circle, for which 
some preliminary negotiations are on. It 
could cost up to Rs.l ,000 crores, but fot a 
company that is sitting on reserves of over 
Rs.5,000 crores, it is not awesome. 

The amendment to the articles of asso¬ 
ciation would also enable MTNL to place 


privately its equity with select investors. 
During the earlier CDR issue, British 
Telecom, France Telecom and Italian 
telecom companies had offered to take siz¬ 
able st.ikcs in the company. But. in lieu, 
they wanted their repre.sentatives on the 
M I NL hoard, a proposal that was not 
.icceptable to the company. 

The other option is to offload a sizable 
chunk of shares in the domestic market, at 
the risk of their all being mopped up by any 
one interested investoi. A third proposal - 
to buy b.ick M' 1 N1 ,’s own shares and extin¬ 
guish them - i.s also undet consideration. 
The company h.cs a paid-up capital of 
Rs.b.fO crores and Rajagop.ilan believes that 
downsizing the equirs’ b.tse will enhance 
value foi the lemaining shareholders. 

' 1 ’'HE companv, with reserves and sur- 
1 pluses of Rs.Lbl*) crores, is chalking 
out plans to ileploy its reserves gainfully. 
“We h.ive a geographic limitation that pre¬ 
vents us from expanding hori/ontally.,So we 
have to think of vertical integration," 
Raj.igopal.in said Acquisition of companies 
that manufacture fibreopt 1C cables and tele¬ 
phone instruments is also on the cards. 
.MI NI, IS holding talks with companies 
nunufactui ing fibre opticc.tbles. It m.iyal.so 
buy out smallei telecom ventures, offeiing 
borh basic and c ellul.ir services. There i.s al.so 
a proposal to take up basic telephone .ser¬ 
vices in the s.uellite townships of Delhi. The 
company proposes to lepkice its 16 lakh 
c.ibie lines with fibie optic cables. 

Also on the anvil is a 100 per cent sub¬ 
sidiary, Millennium Telecom, which will 
take over Internet and other value added 
.services. Its paid-up capital i.s likely to be 
around R.s.50 crores. M 1 NL plans to .seek 
a strategic partner lor the subsidiary once 
It IS launched. .Singapore Telecom has 
evinced interest in the venture and might 
participate in the equity as well, in which 
ca.se M’TNL’s reserves will swell further. 

Meanwhile, DoT has joined issue 
with TRAI on the trailing Tarty Pays 
(CiPP) regime with a separate petition in 
the Delhi High (Jourt: DoT has chal- 
lengecTTRATsauthority to issue directives 
asking that fixed-line subscribers be 
charged more for calls to mobile lines 
underthc Telecommunications Inter-con¬ 
nection (charges and revenue sharing) first 
amendment. MTNLhas also filed an inter¬ 
vention petition challengingTRAl’s order 
on CPP, which, it claims, was issued even 
as the matter was being heard by the court. 
A Division Bench comprising Justice S.N. 
Variava and Justice S.K. Mahajan will hear 
the three petitions, of MTNL, DoT and 
TRAI, on November .50.1 
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I ART 


A politician and a painter 

An exhibition in Delhi reveals another facet of former Prime Minister V. P. Singh. 


SUNEETCHOPRA 


'’[''III txliibiiion of tliL drtwings puntmgs ind guphas of 
1 forniti I’tiiiK Minisar V 1’ Smgli ii iIk Arpiin (idlir) 
of (III Ai idiiiiy of t ii(.r itiiR ind t me Arr in DlIIii to Ik fol 
lowid by inoiln.r in Munibii s [tlungir Art (iditry is in 
importint ivtiit Its importtntt dots not Itt in tin fut tbit t 
formtrPrinit Mimstii piintsot wiitts [lottry I litre lit nunv 
tx inipltsof It in rtttni histoiy Biitisb I’limt Minister Winston 
( liiirthill iisid to p lint ( h iirin in M lo of ( bin i wrote poit 
ly I li 111 ind s King Dhiiniibol is i toiiiposti 

Whil IS import lilt howtvti is tin fiet tbit V I* Singb s 
pimtings itfket lilt import nut of i pobiitim being eiilturid 
It 1 time wbtn spteialis ition Ins It lelitd i level wbtrt ilium in 
being IS teeliieed to i mtit msirumeiii of tbe overpowering 
might of b Hike IS Intii might is expressed is the globdisuioti 
of e ipit il flows witheiut in\ pii die I let up on the imniigntion 


of people in duett eontrtst to this Money is flee where is pee 
pie ire eonstriiiied And slives ire not ereitive exeept m thti 
struggle lot liber ition ( re itivity refleets the degree of frtedon 
1 people exereise in miking ehoitts iboiit things eoiiternint 
their lives And this is ver\ import mt it le ist m the subeonti 
lie lit rod IV 

It IS IS 1 ehdieiige to this eoiistrunt of a totahtiriin ind 
nionopohstie e ipitilisni w tilting everyone to fit neitly into i 
speei ilisttl slot th It vvt ein see the importanee of V 1’ Singhs 
works They rtiwikeii the Reiiiissinet eoneept of i person 
ittoniphshtd 111 vinous fields And this reiwikemiig neees 
strily involves ehiiiges in an irtisr s ittitude to the life iiound 
him IS well 

I lust eliinges show up in V P Singhs works too Whereas 
in the begmnitig his leiideiiev w IS to appropiiite i moment in 
time 111 ohjeet or in ininiil iiidieiielerit inadriwiiig ignp* 
le or 1 punting in keeping with the eoloniil irtistie tridition 
his I Iter woiksshow )ust the leverse fiis itt is no longer lei[Uis 
itive It IS 111 expression tint goes our to the 
world todiy iiid in the future refleetiiig not 
only tbe growing stituie of iitistsm Indii ind 
the reeogmtioii of the fiet bv i former Prune 
Muiistei 

I his IS home out by the itillueiiee of i 
number of oui irrisrs tn his work Flieie ts the 
erow of An)ohe 1 li Me non the ibstraet I ind 
se ipes of Bmial Distiupii the flowing line of 
Belldle iiiel the superimposeel pi llies of w itei 
eolour of Stibroto Kuntlti iiid Piresh Miity 
He his known miiiy of these artists ind his 
learnt teehmques from some of them but liijt 
expression is his own 

Hus eotlles out most strongly in his 
iiiiigcty It is the cxpiession of his experieiiee 
and eiiinot be uiflueiieed so direetly There is 
hisiniigeot ismall mane istiiigtwolirgeshad 
ows on i wall I he image eomiiiuiiieites how 
no iiiutet how grind and v tried the aeconi 
phshnients of any hum in being the reihry is 
only as 1 irge as the body is This essential eon 
eern with the material eonies out m other 
images too for m art all spiritu ility h mgs from 
a material peg an oh|ect Objeets both 
amounts of pigment or images, then express 
the artist s rcalityr, )ust as handearts lined up 
like cannons in one of V P Singh s more pow 
erful works open up our ey es to both the organ 
ised charaeter as well as the militaney of the 
working class 

In one of his graphics a screen-print of anp 
coming together, we tan sec the collettive 
power of small things in a big world, a theme 
that keeps returring in his work But the vision 
that overpowers his expression is the coming 



no 


si. 


together by the form of the skull. The con¬ 
frontational element is evident in his canvas of 
two shadows arguing again.st a wall. 

The artist may do so spontaneously on the 
basis of .xesthetic demands or on the spur of the 
moment. But once such works enter the world 
as finished products, they cannot just be treat¬ 
ed as “pretty things", fhey have a close relation 
not only to productive processes, but also to 
society and the artist’s perception of trends 
within it. An artist may not be fully aware of 
this. He or she may definitely “think” only with 
his or her hands. But even that thought is con¬ 
ditioned by indivtdual experience of both soci¬ 
ety and the political attitudes in it. 

In our age, anti-colonial, pro-poor and icon¬ 
oclastic trends predominate. V.P. Singh reflects 
all of these. I'he handcarts arrayed like cannons; 
the street-corner worker being splashed by a pass¬ 
ing taxi; the sacrificial goat; and the ill-omened 
crow, are all part of his repertoire. A particularly 
striking image is the “divided self’, a small figure 
by a wall casting two large shadows or a dancer 
with one hand and one wing. It speaks volumes 
about the contradictory processes unleashed by 
man, whose creator and victim he is at the same 


'’Hf'. connection between V. P. Singh’s pol- 
J itics and art may nor be a direct translation 
from one to the other; but it definitely is tran- 
screation. One can see m this exhibition a com¬ 
plex being, looking askance at the sharp 
dualism of wealth and poverty, backwardnc.ss 
and modernity, beauty and ugliness and try- 
together of opposites in a single space, the very essence of ing to come to terms with it. We can see in the artist the man 

motion nor only in the dialectical piocess in thought, but also who .some 30 years ago built a school in Koraon, carrying mud 

in life. When an artist isabletoexprcss this naturally and unself- and bricks on his head or built a road to his family seal of 

lon.sciously, he can be said to have come into his own. Manda, doing voluntary labour alongside the local pcas- 

I In this process too, however, the artist exerci.scs a conscious antry.'fhe artist in him tries to draw as many strands togeth- 
Uioice. He may work either to highlight or harmonise oppo- er as he can. But then the politician in him takes a stand as in 
sites. And the artist does both at will. The best exercise at har- a drawing of hand-carts arrayed like cannons on a battle-field, 

monising opposites is in his water-colour of an animal head. Indeed his best work is that which is not just .something to see 

where the opposing .sockets of the eyes and nostrils arc held but also gives one something to think about. I 



Street Scene, water-colour on paper. 



Untitled, Ink on paper. Shadows, oil on canvas. 
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■ THE STATES 

Prison riot in Chennai 

The riot in the Central Prison in Chennai on November ] 1 , which 
led to nine deaths, point to the need for jail reforms. 


T.S. SUeRAMANIAN 

m Chennai 

I N the worst ease of violence in the 
Central Prison in Chennai, nine pris¬ 
oners and a )ail official died on November 
17. While the prisoners were killed in 
police firing, the official, Deputy Jailer S. 
Jayakumar, was burnt by prisoners. 

Trouble erupted when rumours spread 
among the prisoners that “boxer" 
Vadivelu, who was in detention under the 
Goondas Act, had been beaten to death in 
the early hours of that day. (jail officials 
maintained that he died of diarrhoea.) For 
about four hours in the forenoon, the 
prison compound turned into a battlefield. 
Hundreds of prisoners climbed on to the 
roofs of their blocjts and atop trees and 
threw bricks, stones, tiles, knives, crowbars 
and so on at the jail staff and the police. 
Some of them twisted the aluminium 
plates supplied to them to have their food, 
into sharp instruments and attacked the 
staff. They tansacked the kitchen and 
threw out bags of rice and flour. Pri.soners 
also hurled bricks on passengers at the adja¬ 
cent Park suburban railway station 

The police, who were outnumbered in 
the beginning, used teat gas and rubberbul- 
lets and then resorted to firing. Police com¬ 
mandos and the Swift Action Force of the 
Tamil Nadu police opened fire after taking 
position on the stairatse of the Park station, 
on a bridge and at other vantage points. 

As arson went on inside the prison, 
flames leapt up from various points. The 
prisoners stabbed jayakumar, set fire to the 
Remission Records Office and pushed 
jayakumar in. He perished in the fire which 
destroyed records pertaining to thousands 
of prisoners, litirty-seven year old 
jayakumar is survived by his wife, a son and 
a daughter. 

The intensity of the “war" was evident 
from the endless sorties made by ambu- 


a crowd of agitated relatives. 

Three days after the incident, about a 
hundred persons had queued up before 
the prison around 9-30 a.m. seeking to see 
their relatives inside. Many of them had 
come from places outside Chennai. They 
had visited the General Hospital and two 
other major government ho.spitals in the 
city, at Royapettah and Kilpauk, looking 
for their relatives. Many injured prisoners 
were treated in the pri.son hospital itself. 

Asokan. who came from Madurai, 
about 500 km from Chennai, to see his 
elder brother Kainan, said: “My brother 
has a bullet lodged in his neck. My moth¬ 
er has gone inside to sec him. He was not 
taken to the (icneral Hospital but treated 
in the prison itself. That means he is not 
in a bad condition, is he?" 

T HF, Government was taken aback by 
the violence. Chief Minister M. 
Karunanidhi described the riots as unftir- 
tunate. Announcing an inquiry by a judge 
of the Madras High Court, he said in the 
State Assembly on November 18 that the 
family of jay.ikumar would be paid com¬ 
pensation and cash relief totalling Rs.8 
lakhs. The families of the nine prisoners 
killed (one died in hospital later) would 
receive Rs.1.5 lakhs each. Karunanidhi 
said the justice Ismail Commission 
(which inquired into the csc.ipe of a con¬ 
vict from the same prison nine years ago) 
had already made suggestions to improve 
jail administration. The new judicial com¬ 
mission would also be requested to make 
suggestions, he said. He denied that any 
prisoner had escaped from the jail during 
the trouble. There were 2,177 inmates; 
nine had died and 95 were receiving treat¬ 
ment (in hospitals outside), he said. 

Eatlier, Leader of the Opposition S. 
Balakrishnan of the Tamil Maanila 
Congress (TMC) said the Government 
should accept full responsibility for the 



(Marxist) sought a judicial inquiry. K. 
Subbarayan (CPI) said the riots could not 
be attributed to the death of Vadivcl*a 
alone. They had erupted because of bad jail 
administration, he alleged. 

(Vadivelu, who belonged to the 
Kasimedu-Royapuram aica in Chennai, 
led gangs that allegedly looted ships in 
anchor in the harbour. He gnidually 
became a “dada” of the area: he mediated 
in disputes among local fishermen, traders 
and rcsidenrs, controlled liquor trade, and 
owned fishing boats.) 

Subbaray.tn said that since such riots 
had taken place earlier in the C.etural 
Prisons in Chennai and Madurai, the judi¬ 
cial inquiry should look into what fuelled 
them. .Since there were rumours thaij, 
jayakumar had been burnt alive at the 
instigation of “.some persons" inside the 
prison, the commission should go into the 
facts behind his death, he said. 

Aladi Aruna, who g.ave an account of 
the sequence of events, said Vadivelu was 
jailed on January 25, 1999 following an 
incident involving fishermen. He was 
involved in two cases of murder. There 
were 30 cases of robbery and smuggling 
against him. He was the first accused in a 
case relatit^ to the murder of two persons 
in the office of the Tamil magazine 
Tharasu in Chennai in 1991. 

According to the Minister, Vadivelu 
had diarrhoea on November 16 and was 
treated in the prison hospital. He had diar- 


lances and other vehicles carrying injured 

C risoners, jail staff and police personnel. 

lundreds of screaming relatives of pris¬ 
oners gathered on the bridge leading to the 
prison rates. At the nearby Government 
General Hospital, the police lathicharged 


incidents. He demanded the resignation of 
Law Minister Aladi Aruna. Members of the 
Communist Party of India (CPI), the All 
India Anna Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam 
(AlADMK), the Pattali Makkal Katchi 
(PMK) and the Communist Party of India 


rhoea again that night. Early next morn¬ 
ing (November 17) he was taken to th^ 
General Hospital in the morning, where 
the doctor said that he was dead on arrival. 

According to Aladi Aruna, in the 
morning Vadivelu’s accomplices from 
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^ hen the Superintendent 
■Jised that it w.is not possi- 
b!e to save Jayakumar and that 
the prisoners might escape by 
smashing the mam gates, he 
opened fire with his revolver 
'J^en the situation went out of control, the 
police were called in In the police fin ng and 
m the noting, nine prisoners were killed and 
injured rhirty-five jail officials, includ 
ig the Superintendent, and 45 policemen 
I ere also injured, the Minister said 

Informed sources said that following 
le Chennai incidents, the situation in the 
entral Prisons in Coimbatore and 
ladurai was explosive Major riots had 
token out in the Chennai prison in 
bruary 1995 The following month, 
>ts rocked the Madurai prison Prisoners 
went on a fast from March 18 to 21 There 
minor riots by Al-Umma prisoners 
m'the Coimbatore prison 

rUSTICEMM Ismail, former Chief 
J Jusuce of the Madras High Court, was 


sners from a bridge at the 
to the Central Prison; 
splay a banner which 
of the Injured prisoners 
al, Chennai. 



asked to go into the escape of “auto” 
Sankar and his accomplices from the 
Chennai Central Prison m August 1990 
In his report submitted m April 1992, he 
had made suggestions on improving 
prison administration Justice Ismail 
pointed out that although the prison 
building was in a bad shape, the Public 
Works Department was not prepared to 
spend money on repairing it According 
to him, the prison should be modified, 
taking into account the prisoners welfare, 
and run with a proper security system He 
suggested that educated persons be 
appointed prison staff and that they be 
trained for a year in treating the prisoners 
properly He also recommended that the 
number of prison staff be increased 
In the report, Justice Ismail referred to 


his inquiry into the 
tmcrgency excesses in the 
(entral Prison, Chennai, 
from bebruary 1976 to 
February 1977 and said one- 
third of his rcpoit on the 
Emergency excesses dealt 
with remrms m prison 
administration 

Justice Ismail had pre¬ 
dicted that inythmg might 
happen inside the prison a 
prisoner might even be mur¬ 
dered by those charged with 
the responsibility of reform¬ 
ing him Ihc standard of 
administration of criminal 
jurisprudence was the final 
arbiter of a society’s culture 
and dignity, he added 

I he mam recommenda¬ 
tion was that Chennai 
prison, which is located in the heart of the 
city, be moved There was constant move¬ 
ment of people around the prison, he 
pointed It was not the proper place to 
keep undertrials, fustice Ismail said The 
prison IS surrounded by the busy Central 
railway station, the Park station, the 
General Hospital and the Stanley road 
bridge Informed sources said the ptison 
could be relocated on a vast tract of land 
away from the city They could be trained 
in handicrafts, agricultute, carpentry and 
so forth there This would have a calming 
effect on them The trades they learnt in 
prison would help them earn a living after 
their release The sources added “To the 
bwSt of our knowledge, nothing has been 
done ” on the tecommendations of Justice 
Ismail I 
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Because banks are aLL about safety, 
we made sure even 
the Y2K Bug couldn't get in.' 

~ Dr. Bimal Jalan, Governor, Reserve Bank of India 


"India's banks have taken comprehensive measures to ensure that they 
are completely Y2K OK. All critical systems have been tested to take 
care of any unexpected contingencies. As a result, they will function 
normally on 1st January 2000. 

What you can do to help in the New Year is to go ahead and do your 
banking business absolutely normally. Rest assured that your money 
is salt' and growing. India's banks are making sure the next millennium 
wtll be business as usual" 
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LESSONS FROM SEATTLE 

The Third Ministerial Conference of the World Trade Organisation in Seattle once again revealed that in 
the world of trade it is power and politics and not altruism that determines the rules of the game. 


I CP CHANDRASEKHAR 

L ast fortnight, confusion ruled 
Seattle, the site for the Third 
Ministerial Gjnferente of the World 
Trade Organisation (WTO), which began 
without a formal open mg and ended with¬ 
out a formal declaration Confusion pre¬ 
vailed both within and outside the 
convention centre, the venue for the min¬ 
isterial deliberations 

Outside, on the streets and at the 
intersections, an odd combination of pro¬ 
testers, with widely varying and even eon- 
tradictory motives, jostled with one 


another and the polite, to demand an end 
to the process of liberalising trade over¬ 
seen by the WTO Dominating the 
demonstrations, which resulted in a can¬ 
cellation of the opening ceremony, were 
U S trade unions and Western environ¬ 
mental groups The unions are against 
freer trade because it ostensibly pits U S 
jobs against imports, which are believed to 
be cheap because of poor labour standards 
in the developing world The‘greens were 
concerned that freer trade would only ben¬ 
efit the big multinationals, which, in 
search of profits, were not merely threat¬ 
ening health by genetically modifying 
food products, but also relocating in coun¬ 


tries with inadequate environmental safe¬ 
guards, putting at risk everything from 
rainforests to dolphins, sea turtles and but¬ 
terflies At the fringes of the protest, how¬ 
ever, were those ^ho felt that WIO 
governance of trade was diluting national 
sovereignty worsening unemployment 
and adding to poverty in the Third World 
Unlike many of their comrades in Seattle, 
they believed that an emphasis on labour 
standards and environmental protection 
could be turned by the Quad’ group 
(U S , Canada, the L U and Japan) into 
protectionist levers that would further 
widen the North-South divide 

Confusion, both organisational and 



MIcIimI Moore, the recently-appointed Dllecto^Qenarai of the World Trade Organisation. His fomiulatlon that the Third 
Mlnistarlal Confsrenee was “eondemnad to succeed” was proved wrong by the collapse of the trade negotiations In Seattle. 
(RVrt) U.S. Trado Representative Charlene Barshefeky. 
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The Seattle police face demcMistrators protesting against the lll«ffects of the processes of trade overseen by the WTO. 
(Below) Commerce Minister Murasoll Maran addressing a press conference In Seattle. Developing countries, Including 
India, had wanted greater attention to be given In Seattle to the Iniquitous market access benefits that have flowed 
from the Uruguay Round. 


ideological, permeated the confer¬ 
ence venue as well. Many develop¬ 
ing country negotiators arrived 
unsure of why they were there. 
They had started on the long road 
to Seattle more than a year back, 
with the idea that the principal task 
of the ministerial meet was to 
implement the mandate of the 
Uruguay Round and to complete its 
unfinished liberalising agenda in 
the areas of trade in agriculture and 
services. Further, given the 
inequities arising from the experi¬ 
ence of implementing the decisions 
of that Round, they wanted the 
WTO to start a process of review¬ 
ing, reforming and, if necessary, 
partially rolling back some of the 
liberalisation already under way. 
Along the way, however, they were 
confronted by a suggestion from the 
European Union (E.U.), picked up 
and promoted by the U.S. and other 
developed countries, that Seatde 
should serve as the launch-pad for 
a new round of negotiations aimed 




r 






a at substantially advancing the 

1 “opening up" agenda, with talk 

2 of investment agreements, com- 
f petition policy, coherence and 
I labour and environmental stan- 
" dards. The power of this group is 

such that by the time the Seattle 
meeting began. The New York 
Times, for example, declared that 
the meeting “is intended to open 
a new round of negotiations”. 

The E.U., in fact, was com¬ 
pletely against review and reform 
in the contested agricultural 
trade arena, standing much to 
lose if it was forced to cut back 
on agricultural support and put 
an end to covert and overt subsi¬ 
dies. Japan and South Korea had 
also for long held that given its 
“multifunctional” charaaet, 
touching even on lifestyles and 
cultures, agriculture cannot be 
treated on the same footing as 
manufacturing and services 
when trade liberalisation is dis¬ 
cussed. They felt that focussing 
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An assortment of protestem, with widely varying purposes and motives, staged demonstrations on the streets of Seattle, during 
the WTO event. Some of them, dressed In sea turtle costumes, wanted trade to be linked to environmental protection measures; 
others demanded that International trade should be "clean, green and fair”; still others called for rather more radical action. 


on a new round and new areas would get 
the heat ofF their back 

E U Trade Commissioner Pascal 
Lamy joined Clinton in using the pro¬ 
testers as backing for his cause, arguing 
that their demonstrations rendered it 
“even less possible” to give in to US 
demands to wipe out E U s^ricultural 
subsides in order to help American farm¬ 
ers 


The E U’s intransigence was indeed 
reflective of what trade liberalisation has 
come to mean It was willing to ignore the 
original in-built agenda of the Seattle 
mecung to start in year 2000 negotiations 
in the contested areas of agriculture and 
services, even though these negotiations 
were mandated by the Uruguay Round, 
since they were the two areas m which the 
least progress towards reducing trade bar¬ 


riers had been made at that time Of the 
two, some progress was made in the ser¬ 
vices area in 1997 Despite this unfinished 
agenda and pressure from the U S to open 
up Its agricultural product markets, the 
E U managed to hold out because of the 
implicit support from Japan and South 
Korea and differences within the develop¬ 
ing country camp While there were some 
developing-country members of the 
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Cairns Group of agricultural exporters 
and some pro-market ideologues who 
were for agricultural trade liberalisation, 
there were other nations and sections that 
were worried, for valid reasons, about the 
impact such multilateral liberalisation can 
have on their farming community and 
their food security in the long run. 

These developing countries, includ¬ 
ing India, were for greater attention to be 
given to the iniquitous market access ben¬ 
efits that have flowed from the Uruguay 
Round in the area of manufactures. In 
practice, not only have developing coun¬ 
tries lifted non-tariff barriers to trade and 
bound their tariffs at relatively low levels, 
bur they have unilaterally reduced tariffs 
to levels way below the promised ceilings. 
However, the developed countries have 
failed to respond similarly in crucial areas 
such as textiles and leather, wheie liberal¬ 
isation has been tardy and rcstiKted to 
products where developing country com¬ 
petitive advantages were minimal. 
Further, they were joined by countries, 
such as Japan, in questioning the use of 
clauses relating to “dumping" of goods in 
export markets, which allowed the U.S., 
in particular, to impose high tariffs on not- 
so-substantial grounds of unfair competi¬ 
tion. In response to this experience the 
developing countries wanted the summit 
to pay attention to what wfre cumber- 
somely titled “implementation issues”. 

With an eye to exploiting these divi¬ 
sions among the 135 members of the 
WTO to advance its own domestic polit¬ 
ical and international trading interests, the 
U..S., led by Piesident Bill Clinton, chose 
to play the role of a bully in a chaotic 
school yard. It had a wide agen¬ 
da for a new round, including 
concessions on agriculture from 
the E.U. and Japan, further cuts 
in tariffs on manufactures, an 
extension of the moratorium on 
taxes on e-commerce, and link¬ 
ages between trade and labour 
and environmental standards. 

Its first tactic was to use the 
demands made by some of the 
protesters to advance this agen¬ 
da, signalled by the President’s 
gratuitous welcome to demon¬ 
strators pouring into Seattle. 

Later, while regretting the vio¬ 
lence resorted to by a small 
group, Clinton said that it is 
important to heed (selectively) 
the voice of peaceful demon¬ 
strators and put the question of 
worker rights and environmen- 
ul protection on the i^enda. 


This was not only meant 
to appease powerful 
democratic constituen¬ 
cies that matter in the run¬ 
up to the next presidential 
election, but also served 
U.S. trading interests. 

Clinton then went on 
to advocate a working 
group on labour under the 
WrO, so as to start the 
process of making the lack 
of core labour standards in 
particular countries a 
basis for imposing protec¬ 
tionist tarifls and quotas 
on them. Outside the 
convention, in an inter¬ 
view to the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, he argued 
that the WTO should frame rules which 
allow for sanctions against countries vio¬ 
lating core labour standards. Finally, in a 
symbolic gesture he signed in America’s 
support for the treaty on child labour, 
which calls for a ban on what it treats as 
the worst forms of child abuse, including 
the use ofehild labour. The treaty, Clinton 
said, should serve as a model for enforc¬ 
ing other labour rights. 

Given the clout of the U.S., it was not 
surprising that WTO Director-General 
Mike Moore chose to follow Clinton's 
strategy and pick on divisions within the 
developing-country camp to make a case 
for freeing trade further. Progress on this 
front, in his view, expressed in different 
ways, was crucial for the poorest of the 
developing countries. What he failed to 
note was the fact that the poorer and small- 


I er developing countries 
0 were not being heard on 
S the matter. According to 
I the South-North 

Develop-ment Monitor 
(SUNS), the 67-strong 
ACP (Africa, Pacific and 
Caribbean) group of 
countries complained 

that their joint views (for¬ 
mally adopted at a meet¬ 
ing in the Dominican 
Republic) presented at a 
working group were not 
reflected in the 

Chairman’s summary. 
Others were disappointed 
over the lack of trans¬ 
parency, and said that 
while the reports of the 
working group chairs claimed it was the 
result of consultations, it was not clear 
who had been consulted and where. As 
Vicror Manuel, the trade representative of 
El Salvador, reportedly said: “They have 
continued with the old GATT way of 
doing business. They think they can meet 
in small gatherings and then announce 
that the two or three most important 
countries have already come to a consen¬ 
sus. It is very hard for small countries to 
have any influence on this process.” 

The “big bully” attributes of the U.S. 
also came through in the way the con¬ 
vention was conducted by U.S. Trade 
Repre-sentative Charlene Barshefsky, who 
by virtue of being from the host country, 
shared the responsibility with Mike 
Moore. Choosing to go above the heads 
of most member-country representatives, 
she worked through secret dia¬ 
logues with negotiators from 
the most powerful and recalci¬ 
trant countries, the results of 
which, if any, she expected the 
rest to go along with. One such 
result was a committee which 
was not authorised by the 
General Council of the Wl'O, 
to consider the possible linkage 
of trade and labour standards, 
which popped up midway 
through the meeting and 
received a hostile response from 
most developing countries. 

The tenor of the U.S. strat¬ 
egy appeared to be that in return 
for minor concessions on what 
were the original items up for 
negotiations in the current stage 
of the WTO’s record, the devel¬ 
oping countries could be steam¬ 
rollered into accepting a new 



Ths JapatwM ministerial delegation in Seattle. The U.S., 
E.U. and Japan, which are the powerhouses of the global 
economy, had wanted Seattle to mark the beginning of a 
new round of global trade negotiations. 



European Union Trade 
Commissioner Pascal Lamy. 
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Confrontation in Seattle 


SRIDHAR KRISHNASWAMI 

in Seattle 

S EAITLE will remember the Third 
Ministerial Conference of the World 
Trade Organisation for a long time to 
come. After the delegates and the jour¬ 
nalists have headed home and the dust 
settles, the WTO meeting will come 
under intense scrutiny in this northwest¬ 
ern city of the United States, and for 
many wrong reasons. 

The Mayor, city officials, the local 
police, the Federal and Washington State 
administrations, business houses and var¬ 
ious protest groups will each have an 
assessment to make. No group can claim 
victory or state that its plan of action 
“worked”. The bottomline is not who 
won or lost, but what went wrong. 

The Mayor and the police viewed the 
disturbances not in terms of a “battle” but 
as an expression of “free speech”; but to 
the hundreds of delegates from over 130 
countries and the nearly 3,000 mediaper- 
sons assembled for the largest ever trade 
event in the U.S., it was nothing but a fias¬ 
co, a bungling of huge proportions. 
However, the view of several dele¬ 


gates that the police did not have a firm 
grip on the situation and over the pro¬ 
testers may not hold good in the U.S., 
where the laws do not give sweeping pow¬ 
ers to authorities to do whatever they 
want to do. In a developing country, even 
in democracies, the police would have 
taken thousands of people into preven¬ 
tive custody. But it has been pointed out 
that this is not possible in the U.S. 

City officials admitted that they were 
caught napping. They had anticipated 
large protests, even handed out permits 
for demonstrations and were seemingly 
preparing for the worst. In the end all hell 
broke loose. The law enforcement 
authorities were taken aback by the orgy 
of violence unleashed by a very small 
group of self-styled militants and anar¬ 
chists, who indulged in widespread 
intimidation, vandalism and looting. 

Business houses in this beautiful and 
otherwise calm city are still picking up the 
smashed glass outside their establish¬ 
ments and trying to remove graffiti spray- 
painted on their walls. The losses are still 
being calculated. It will run into millions 
of dollars in not just damages but in lost 
business. The Christmas season is round 
the corner too. 


Long-time residents of Seattle do not 
remember any other point in the city’s 
history - except perhaps during the 
Second World War - when curfew had 
been imposed for consecutive days. This 
was done so that the law enforcement 
authorities could “get back” the city from 
the violent and well-organised protesters, 
who wanted their views to be heard loud 
and clear. In the information age, laptops, 
palmtops and cellular phones came in 
handy for the marchers to get reorganised 
quickly and challenge the police from 
vantage points. 

By way of what was to become of the 
WTO, the writing was on the wall. That 
the Seattle talks would be a write-off was 
evident even before the formal delibera¬ 
tions and meetings got underway. On the 
eve of the meetings, thousands of demon¬ 
strators from all walks of life and repre¬ 
senting a variety of causes - many of 
which had nothing to do with the WFO 
per se - had descended on the city and 
started closing the streets. But city offi¬ 
cials were perhaps under the impression 
that these “curious” onlookers would 
make some noise and leave. 

To say that most demonstrators who 
showed up in Seattle indulged in violence 
or were keen on provoking the authori¬ 
ties is wrong. It was a small group of peo¬ 
ple wearing black hoods and black masks 
that started it all. Something suddenly 
changed in the urnival-likc atmosphere. 

The gangs assaulted delegates, spat on 
them or sprayed ink on their clothes, and 
even targeted stores, banks and anything 
else they could lay their hands on. While 
local television stations were showing it live, 
the police were outnumbered and could 
concentrate only on one or two areas. The 
police in full riot gear, the mounted police 
officers and even those in black armoured 
vehicles did not deter the arsonists. 

And then came the red pepper gas, 
either sprayed or shot as small rubber pro¬ 
jectiles. These rubber projectiles, cdled 
“stingers”, were generdly aimed below 
the knee; and according to one police offi¬ 
cial, “they really sting” to the point of 
momentarily incapacitating a person. 
This correspondent witnessed numerous 
instances of police spraying pepper gas, 
and finally dragging away small groups of 
people for arrest. The first day’s tally of 
arrests was a “modest” 70 or so. 

On the opening day, November 30, 
the ceremonies were scheduled at 
Paramount Theatre, where U.S. 
Scaetary of State Madeleine Albright, 
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KjHotMtar gets a Hast of pepper apray ftoin the pollee, 
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United Na tions Secretary-General Kofi 
Annan, WTO Oireaor-General 
Michael Moore and U.S. Trade 
Representative Qiarlene Barshefsky 
^were to speak. None of them could 
make it out of their hotel rooms. 

The opening ceremony was can¬ 
celled, Albright headed back to 
Washington D.C. without giving her 
speech and only a handful of delegates 
could make it to the convention centre 
fbi^the start of the sessions, or to read 
out their “speeches”. As night fell, came 
the painful decision of the 12-hour cur- 
finv. President Bill Clinton checked into 
his hotel suite while the curfw was on. 

The National Guards were sum¬ 
moned and hundreds of other police offi¬ 
cers and troopers were requisitioned from 
neighbouring counties and States to help 
out the beleaguered Seattle Police. Day 
Two seemed to start off peacefully. The 
local police, with the reinfbtccments, 
^ appeal to have the situation under con¬ 
trol. The curfew seemed to help matters 
in the sense that the Streets of S^tde were 
finally got “back”, even though this had 
to be done inch by inch. 

Determined not to be cau^t Hat- 
footed or allow the town to be in the 
hands of the protesters once aga|p, the 
police went into high gear. They used 
force, made mass arrests and basic^y let 
the anti-WTO elements know who was 
running the show. The number of arrests 
stood at over 500 on the second day. 

Sweeping restriaions on movement 
helped matters momentarily, but the 
j protesters were only waiting until dark. 
T They arrived with cannistets of pepper 
and tear gas, stun grenades and the 
works. Hundreds of defiant protesters 
changed taaics. Instead of focussing on 
the “ills” of the WTO, they chanted slo¬ 
gans on the agression and heavy-hand¬ 
iness of the uw enfbrcement agencies. 

The police wanted the city back; the 
protesters, citing among other things the 
rigfrt to free speech, wanted their streets 
back. Tliis remlted in a difrerent kind of 
pressureon die MayorandCity Hall. On 
Hand were charges of excessive use of 
police force and even a few instances of 
brutality, ejected on local television 
stations. The Human t^i^Cs Watch 
called on the Governor of Washington 
and the Mayor to r^ipoint an ind^en- 
dent commission to inquire into the 
^ police actiQn."fhe fiehzy may be over, 
(w it ceraiidjr (eave an iomact on 
pdhMt fnrritnes. ■ 


round with a wide and damaging agaida. 

In resorting to this strategy, die U.S. 
was clear that one fundamental “conven¬ 
tion” adop ted e arlier in GATT and mote 
recendy in WTO proceedings would not 
be violated. This was that decisions would 
be based on consensus, allowing the devel¬ 
oped countries to use their economic 
clout, stemming from their dominance 
over international trade and capital move¬ 
ments, to force some degree of compliance 
from the developing countries in trade 
negotiations. If that convention is 
dropped, and a vote taken based on the 
one-tution-one-vote principle provided 
for in the WTO’s constitution, Ae issues 
of links between trade and labour and 
environmental standards 
would have gone out of 
Ai window, given Ac 
faa Aat Ae majority was 
against Aem. 

Fortunately, partly 
because unity between 
Ae developed countries, 
especially on questions 
relating to agriculture 
and bio-cngfrieered food 
products, could not be 
arrived at, and Aeir com- 
bmed pressure could not 
be .wielded to try and 
enforce developing 
country compliance for a 
one-sided dedaration heralding new trade 
talks, Ae Seatde negotiations collapsed 
and ended wiA no result. 

Every seaion involved may claim suc¬ 
cess or refuse to accept fulure. The pro¬ 
testers would say that Acy have been able 
to stall a new round, Aough not having 
suA a round wfaiA covers labour and 
environmental standards could aaually be 
a setback for U.S. trade unions and some 
environmental groups which seek to 
advance Ae environmental cause at Ae 
expense of everyAing else. The develop- 
mg countries would return home saying 
Aat they have stalled Ae inclusion of these 
issues in future negotiations, even though 
no progress has been made on the demand 
to review and reform Ae trading frame¬ 
work created by Ae Un^uay Round 
agreement. The E.U. would be glad that 
it has, as yet, not had to retract on Ac ques- 
tk>n of agricultural support. And Hnally 
Ae U.S. would argue that it has put 
“implementation issues” on Ac b«k- 
bumer and brought to Ac front its prin¬ 
cipal oonoems, especially Ae new ones 
roaring to lafniur and environment, mak¬ 
ing dim an informal part of any agenda 
for ail future trade talks. 


In Hict, BarAefrky even made Ae col¬ 
lapse of Ae meeting an American ‘deci¬ 
sion’, when Ae declared to weary 
negotiators: “My judgment and in turn 
Ae judgment shared by Ae Director- 
General ... was Aat it would be best to take 
a time out, consult wiA one anoAer and 
find a creative means to finiA the job " 
U.S. officials were still holAng that Aeir 
unfinished agenda would be revived in 
Geneva in six months’ time. Meanwhile, 
Barshefrky held, talks on agriculture and 
services mandated by Ae Urumy agree¬ 
ment can begin in January. Clearly, the 
U.S. view is Aat even though it hu not 
clinAed a deal, it has set the Arection 
whiA any future talks would take. In Ae 
long haul it expects Aat, 
as happened wiA Ae last 
round of trade talks, 
whiA took almost a 
decade to get going in 
1986 and end in 1994, 
WTO members can be 
tired into arriving at some 
agreement along Ae lines 
it desires. There a« 
important lessons here 
for developing countries 
such as India. First, Ae 
Seattle talks once again 
reveal that in Ac world of 
trade it is power and pol¬ 
itics and not altruism Aat 
determines the rules of Ae game. 

The belief, therefore, that a multilat- 
erally brokered liberalisation of trade 
would result in fiur trade is completely 
misplaced. Second, Ae view that Acre are 
no choices oAer Aan participation in Ae 
WTO neeA to be rethought if suA par¬ 
ticipation is a sure route to turning Ae 
world trading system furAer against 
dcveloping-country interests. Finally, if 
the most powerful in Ae world do not 
want to give up protection m traAtional 
areas such as textiles and agriculture, and 
are seeking to win for Aemselves new 
instruments of proteaion in Ae form of 
labour standards and environmental con- 
Ations, gomg Acad wiA unilateral liber¬ 
alisation of external economic policies at 
home would be mistaken, since Ae world 
traAng system itself may foreclose Ae 
export benefits suA liberalisation is 
expected to offer. The Seattle protests are 
confirmation of the increase in worker 
insecurity everywhere (incluAng in Ae 
U.S. and Ae E.U.), accentuated by Ae 
WTO and its dominance by Ae interests 
of multinational corporations. It is time 
that developing countries recognise Aat 
this is true of Aeir workers too. ■ 


The Seattle 
protests are 
confirmation 
of Increase In 
woifcer Insecurity 
everywhere 
accentuated by 
the wro and Its 
dominance by 
the Interests of 
MNCs. 
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Uncertainties ahead 


The fiasco of the VlfTO event was in some ways predictable, given the diverse ogendos and the 
antagonisms thot surfaced in the run-up to Seattle; but its ramifications could well prove incalculable. 


SUKUMAR MURALIDHARAN 


W ITH acrimony mounting and 
chances of a decisive outcome to the 
Seattle Ministerial G)nference hitting a 
trough, WTO Director-General Michael 
Moore came up with a memorable for¬ 
mulation: “Condemned to succeed.” In 
other words, the Ministers and officials 
cramming Seattle’s convention centre 
could not continue arguing at cross-pur¬ 
poses. As the deadline for s^eement 
neared, discord would simply have to give 
way, since the stakes involved were too 
hi^ to condone failure. 

By the time these words were uttered, 
the atmosphere in Seattle was already 
bristling with new antagonisms. U.S. 
President Bill Clinton had made his 
appearance with all the trappings of an 
imperial overlord come to visit his flock. 
As the chief host of the conference, he was 
received with courtesy and heard with 
exceeding politeness. But the contents of 
what he said only deepened the sense of 
disquiet about the host s intentions, trans¬ 


forming the gathering into a quarrelsome 
multitude that could not possibly reach an 
adequate compromise. 

Moore was altogether too complacent 
m assuming that there was an underlying 
harmony in the attitudes of the diverse 
nations assembled in Seatde. It was a pre¬ 
sumption that flowed from a rather uncrit¬ 
ical appreciation of the process of 
globalisation and the supposed beneflu it 
conferred on all pans or the world. 

The months leading up to Seattle had 
been marked by the kind of discord with¬ 
in the WTO diat should have provided 
Moore with an adequate foretaste of the 
odds he foced. First, there was a months- 
long stalemate over choosing a person to 
head the organisation, with me Asian bloc 
stron^y pressing the claims of a Thai 
politician against the West’s advocacy of 
Moore. An election would have ruptured 
the WTO convention of decisions 
through consensus, with incalculable con¬ 
sequences for its entire method of opera¬ 
tion in the future. Finally, a tenuous 
compromise was worked out, under which 
the two candidates would split the six-year 



a ■■■iiAifLt naritalita fha it # .-- ■— — i 
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term evenly between themselves. 

More ominously, an effort to hammei 
out an agreed agenda for Seattle brolu 
down just a week prior to the meet. Thi: 
was the culmination of a tortuous proces: 
at the WTO headquarters in Geneva 
which saw the U.S., the European Unior 
and Japan - the three powerhouses of the 
global economy - rapidly raising the pitch 
of mutual recriminations. An early drafl 
reflected some of the concerns of the E.U. 
and Japan, in its emphasis upon invest¬ 
ment rules, competition policy and anti¬ 
dumping regulations. A revised proposal 
submitt^ by the U.S. played down all 
these concerns, instead hi^ighting the 
liberalisation of trade in agriculture and 
services. The E.U. and Japan rejected the 
proposals on sight, accusing the U.S. of 
seeking to “rig the agenda” for a new 
round of glob J trade negotiations. 

In the prelude to Seaffie, the U.S. also 
sought to dilute the elements of a draft 
agenda that would provide the least devel¬ 
oped countries a d^ree of flexibility in 
meeting WTO commi tments. Going into 
the ministerial meet, the writing was 
already on the wall. With a shrewd appre¬ 
ciation of the odds. The Economist of 
London, as energetic a drumbeater for free 
trade as any, warned of the dangers ahead: 
“There is indeed a danger that Seatde will 
turn out to be a fiasco: no agreement on 
an agenda, or a half-hearted one that will 
obviously lead nowhere. If that happened, 
it would encourage anti-WTO groups to 
go on the offemive. America, the E. U. and 
Japan would increasingly be tempted by 
managed trade. The E.U. and America 
woulil redouble their efforts to carve up 
markets through regional preferenti^ 
trade i^eements that cah only undermine 
the miutilateral approach to trade.” 

^ President Clinton had been the most 
asuduous in urging diat Seattle should 
mark the b^inning of a new round of 
gipbal trade negodatioos. Since the U.S. 
has always bee« the driving force behind 
its ptedoxssor - the Ckn^ Agreement 
on Taiiffo and Trade - th«eseemed 
amiss about it$ dfort to du WTO k 

a particular threcdoo. But dtere wew sen- 


ous hazards inhermt in die 
temporal coincidence 
bet^n die WTO meet 
and the start of the U.S. 
presidential decdon 
process. For Clinton, 
^Seatde was litde more than 
an occasion to establish how 
he was intent on exerting 
the leverage ofiered by the 
U.S’ unicmdy influential 
global prome to secure the 
interests of American labour 
unions. The WTO ministe¬ 
rial was, in this sense, a bare¬ 
ly disguised overture to the 
trade union vote bloc on 
behalf of Clinton’s desig¬ 
nated successor, Vice- 
President A1 Gore. 




T rade union insecuri¬ 
ties had been com¬ 
pounded by the 
mid-November deal- 
^ between the U.S. and 
China, which effectively 
cleared the most serious 
obstacles to the admission 
of China into the WTO 
{Frontline, December 10). 

On November 19, John 
Sweeney, president of the i^erican 
Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organisation (AFL-CIO), the 
most influential trade union confedera¬ 
tion in the U.S., spelt out his concerns at 
the National Press Club in Washington, 
D.C. Repeatedly invoking the threat of a 
“confrontation” in Seatde, Sweeney 
warned: “The attempt to bring China into 
the WTO intensifies our determination, 
because we believe it is less likely to reform 
China, as its advocates claim, than it is to 
further deform the WTO. And it is more 
likely to detract from the WTO’s already 
questionable legitimacy than to add to it.” 

Sweeney’s worries were transparent. 
China’s human resources would consti¬ 
tute a grave threat to the global dominance 
of U.S. industry and thereby endanger 
union interests. He was openly contemp¬ 
tuous of die arguments advanced on 
behalf of free trade: “Editorials pose a 
choice between free trade iuid protection¬ 
ism, between ei^agiiq; China and isolat¬ 
ing it. This is nonsense. Hie debate is not 
about free trade or protection, engage¬ 
ment or isoladon. We all know we are part 
f of a global ii^noniy. And we are so 
engaged diwweareadraady nuudnga $60 

biffiw deficit lyida.Qbiiuia'* 

In other wonk ^ dffii^'■ vir- 



^ initiative. In this narration, 
I in his effort to secure the 
I trade unmn vote for his des- 
I ignated successor, Clinton 
3 went well beyond the mote 
I subde bargaining position 
I that his n^daring team 
had adopted. 



FMmem carry shoavM of whMt In PaHt on Novomber 25 In protoat 
against U.S. damanda to luropaan Union momborcountrlas to cut 
back on agricuKural suboMlaa. The banner roads: “No countrysldo 
wtthout farmers.” 

tually a duonic feature of U.S. economic 
performance over the last decade and more 
- is synonymous widi an export of American 
jobs overseas. And if the WTO fails to 
inscribe into its charter uniform rules for 
labour all over the world, it would represent 
an unfair disadvantage for American labour. 

“So every day,” said Sweeney in moral out¬ 
rage, “some 250 million children across the 
wodd go to work rather than to school, mak¬ 
ing goods that flow freely across national 
boix^. Every day, tens of thousands of 
workers are chained into forced labour and 
prison camps, slawng to make products that 
enrich ^obal coiporations and dictatorial 
governments.” 

It is an irony that these acute insecu¬ 
rities have cropped up at a time when the 
U.S. economy is celebrating its loug^st- 
everphaseofuninterruptedgrowth. Inere 
is perhaps an implicit comment in 
Sweeney’s sentiments, as also in President 
Clinton’s anxiety to accommodate them, 
on the stability and sustainability of the 
current economic boom in the U.S. 

The inside story remains to be told, 
but there is an effort to spin out an inter¬ 
pretation that die U.S. President’s strong 
mess^ invoking die possibility of trade 
sanctions aapinst countries that frukd to 
meet agreedlabour standards, was his own 


these stories. For immediate 
purposes, it is sufficient that 
the President’s remarks pro¬ 
vided an insight of surding 
clarity into his country’s 
ultimate intentions with die 
proposed new round of 
negotiations. The remarks 
made by his top negotiator, 
U.S. Trade Representative 
Charlene Barshefrky, just 
two days earlier, suggested 
an effort to work the labour 
standards issue into the 
WTO negotiating agenda 
without immediately pre¬ 
empting its outcome. The 
occasion was her address to 
the International 

Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, a body that has rendered 
immense service to the U.S. cause during 
the Cold War and today stands in the van¬ 
guard of the struggle for universal labour 
standards. 

Interestingly, Moore had on 
November 28 firmly ruled the issue of 
labour standards out of court in his 
appearance at the same forum: “What is 
true for the advanced economics is true for 
developing economies as well. Imposing 
trade sanctions - making developing 
countries even poorer - will not stop chil¬ 
dren being put to work. Or lift the living 
standards of their families. Just the oppo¬ 
site. Poverty, not trade, is the main cause 
of unacceptable working conditions and 
environmental degradation. And die 
answer to poverty is more trade and busi¬ 
ness, not less." 

Moore suggested that rather than 
appropriate m mandate of die 
Intemadonal Ldxiur Organisadon, the 
WTO should work in cooperadon with it: 
“Most of the 135 members oftfae WTO are 
also members of the ILO. Wc represent the 
same taxpaym, the same governments, the 
same consritiwnts. All diese governments 
have an interest in improving their social 
and labour s^ndards... All M^O’s mem- 
benhip signed up to the Singapore 



Tussles over trade 


lAJESH VENU60PAL 

m Seattle 

W HEN news emerged late in the 
ni^t of December 3 that talks at 
the World Trade Organisation confer> 
ence had &led, the protesters on the 
streets of Seatde let out cheeis and greet' 
ed one another with “high-five” hand¬ 
shakes. Even thou^ the talks collapsed 
pnmanly owing to serious difibenoes 
between the United States and die 
European Union over the issue of a 
cultural subsidies, the protesters, i 
faced rubber bullets and batons for four 
days, fidt all the sausfacbon ofhavii^ won 

a hard-fougfit batde. _ 

The dash between die WTO and its 
critics that exploded in Seattle had been 
brewing for almost a year. Adivists and 
non-governmental organisarions, 
emboldened by their success in scuttling 
the Multdatetal Agreement on 
Investment (MAI) at me meeting of 
the Organisauon for Economic 
Gioperation and Development 
(OECD) in 1998, moved quickly 
when they heard of the WTO meeting 
in Seatde and of the possibility that the 
investment treaty could resurface there 
under new a^. 

In this age of “Internet aaivism”, 
organisers across the U.S. set up Web 
sites, newsgroups and e-mail Itst-serves 
to connect acavists and partici{ants 
throughout the wodd, sites sudi 
as www.seatde99.oig and 
Www.wtoseatde.otg ha\% dm opetat- 
hig for mmiths, providing directions, 
background information, schedule of 
events, accommodation oudets and 
even safety guidelides to those plan¬ 
ning to attend. Some miaduevous e- 
activists set fake Web ates such as 
www.gKtoig that look otbdwisc 
idendcal to die offidal WTO site, but 
whose links lead to artioes that iam- 


Wtilelhe Qinton adimn^stmt^ 
tded to juaify its sgenda ofiamothic- 
iag labour and envuonmdstil 
duw into the WTt> sayii^ tha k 
foerdy ittponding to pu^ aenid- 
ment, thereditywasi^ieoom^ec. At 
least 10 diifisent otganisadon^ 
sendng a wMIe variety of cohoans, 
came togetm in Seattle. Thejf'int^id* 
Keed trade tmion^ envuoni^tgjW 


such as the Raiflfotest Acdon Network, 
grassroots groups such as Direcaon 
Acdon Nctwodt, and even animal-r^ts 
groups sudi as the Humane Sodety. 



something 
India and the odwr devdqiing countries 
sharply rqect. Radier,itisad^concem 
that the ruks of du permit multt- 

nadonai corporadons to subvert the 
democratic expressed by national 
electorates. The Rainforest Acoon 
Network, for example, is fighting die 
WTO because the latter puts trade pro¬ 
visions ahead of the laws of radons, so 
that power is shifted *away from local 
communities andgiven to corporadons”. 
People for Fair Track, which oiganfaed 
many parallel events in Seattk, says dwt 
“the WTO speab only for cotpotadoiu 
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and las become a dobal coup i^amst 
democracy. It is me dismanding (d 
democracy disguised as a trade pact” Pot 
qaw plc, the U.S. was forced by die 
WlX}in 1996 to tepealsecricmsofa 1990 
poUudon control law that Woe finuid to 
discriminate i^nst imports fbm less- 
sophisdeated Veneni^ lefineiks. 
Sifflilatiy, European r^nfadons i^ainst 
the import of hormonertteated U.S. beef 
wen ruled ili^ despite the fux that 
European consumers are overvdielming' 
ly in favour of oght restriedons on hor¬ 
mone-treated and gqiedcally modified 
foods. 

A number ofNGOs have focussed on 
thefaa that the benefits of free trade are 
ofien unequalh^ distributed, and have 
damagfofi consequences for the most 
marginal s^mencs of society. In a work¬ 
shop presentation, veteran activist 
Walden B^o placed the WTO witfon a 
huger paradigm of economic develop¬ 
ment linked to the neo-liberai approadi 
cf the Worid Bank and the International 
Monets Fund (IMF). It is deeply 
t Rawed, ne said, because it dogmati¬ 
cally imposes a single mode! of eoo- 
S nomic development on ail countries 
I ami n^tes me economic and sociai 
I consequences of growth and trade. 

B^, aloiw wtdi Miloon Kodvm, 
a Odhi-based NGO activist witii the 
Habitat International Goiition, is 
among those who advocate a funck- 
mental resmicturingordismantiingof 
the WTO. IGithari was in Seatde as 
part of an alliance ofNGOs that are 
concerned that the newly dewsed 
trade rales of the WTOwiil cause gov- 
eniments to comfuomise on or roll 
hath eatficr commitments on human 
^ts, such as the Unked Nations 
Covtaant on Economic, Social and 
Oiltoial Ri^ts. “Trade has heoome 
ait ttid in hsdf * he said. “We think 
tratfoshouldbe a mcaotsby whidipeo- 
[de ain achkvo human t%hfa objec- 
'thim Rfat eounoiini have agrmd fo in 
IMpm 

(ihemwatisoine't 

‘ tnHfyhf ksfe-trdtthfo dlniSBaRtin oF 
thmkiaarFi^Omfo’sMfo 
ih*r' debw 
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or Trode^ ^ Blu^prad, 9 Cdiumba 
Univetsity Pro^sior aod an eqieit on 
oado. tltoaoimonious (wo^hour ^bate 
wa$tugiionsouiul*bit«tbiuk>wOnnil>- 
a$ the two sida amied ^ cub 
other to occaaioflal apfmue nom the 
packed audience. Bh^pwati, polite and 
pndissonal, appeared ccnhi^ In the 
dAate, and oocasionaify sooted pcdnts 
&r his opponents cotioradioing and 
dis^teeh!^ with Auon. In die end, 
Ral^ Naiw and Vandana Shiva had 
outgunned their opponents with their 
ihetoricai sldlls and thundering accusa- 
dons that left Aaron looking hapless. 

B ut the tancour and tension at the 
debate was nothing compared to 
what took place at the tunist^y meet> 
ing Itself. It is not dear if the hery 
demonstiadons On the iitst day shook 
the dele^tes’ nerves, but the oiHaal 
, delibetanons teitiained without tesolu* 

' ^don after four days of tense and pro* 
ttacted negotiatiiHis. Delegates arrived 
in Scatde stedod for batde. Many, like 
those ftom India, came prepared with 
carefully worked out posidons backed 
by strong political will and powerful 
domesdc consdtuendes. But if mnch of 
the first day was lost m the protests, the 
proceedings on the second, third and 
fotudi di^ were deadlocked in vtrtual- 
eveiy committee. The last two days 
saw non-stop n^oations as ddegates 
stnig^ed to make progross, and the final 
day s session was even extended by a few 
hours. 

Many of the smaller developing 
countries complained bitteriy that they 
were sidelmed at the talks. But the 
dynamics of the WTO are such that it 
IS mevitably donunated by the U.S., the 
EU. and Japan that together cooisoi 
three-ipianers of world t^e, and con¬ 
sequently wield considerable influence 
over it, lliese three found enough stum- 
blti^ Uocks an^ng themselves, ftom 
anci^unmilig laws to export subsidies, 
W ause the «adK proceeding to crash. 

' With pmtesit Uutside and feSuie 
inside, the Seatde niunststial v^ go 
dowm as a major ignonmiy both w 
Oiijiam and the,J|innO. Many negotia- 
nw fek due mlka woidd be re-i^ited 
witidn rii tnpo^ but the feiluro to 
kuxidb » of ttadie Uberalisa- 

y tlpb bur- 

/dmoffhiiaK^4i^%eap^ d^t 

’ v! 1 ' , 1f. 


Declaration in 1996 committing them to 
core labour standards, opposing the use of 
labour standards for protecuonist purposes 
and agreeing that the comparative advan¬ 
tage of countnes - paracularly low-wage 
developing countnes - must in no way be 
put into qucsnon." 

On behalf of the U.S., Barsheftky stat¬ 
ed her opposition to this _ 

posture very clearly the 
nm day “Today, in a 
formal sense, the WTO 
does not recognise that 
hnb between trade and 
labour exist This is not a 
position which can 
endure it is intellectually 
indefensible, and it will 
over time weaken public 
suppon for the trading 
system Thus we are not 
only seeking closer col¬ 
laboration between the 
WTO and the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organ¬ 
isation, but also creauon 
of a Working Group on John Sweeney, 

Trade and Labour to preeWent of AFL-CIO. 
examine seriously, in 
cooperations with institutions like the 
World Bank and the ILO, questions such 
as safety nets, the relationship between 
trade and internationally recognised core 
labour standards, and the best means of 
adjustment to heightened competition ’ 

T hese subtleties of interpretation 
were, of course, decisively brushed 
aside when Clinton invoked trade sane 


none of these stratagems could quite sal¬ 
vage the Seattle talks 

In retrospect, to anybody who fol¬ 
lowed the tumultuous build-up to Seattle, 
It must seem rather oudandrsh that fore¬ 
casts of a decisive outcome did for a while 
enjoy a certain credibility The fiasco of 
the WTO ministerial does not in itself rep¬ 
resent a fetal blow to tne 
^ global trading system Itis 
I not inappropriate to 
"recall that the Uruguay 
I Round of trade negotia¬ 
tions, which gave nse to 
the WTO, went into a 
seemingly irresolvable 
deadlock in 1990 It 
snapped out of the stupor 
only when Arthur 
Dunkel, Director- 
General of GATT (as it 
was then known), pro¬ 
duced the fait accompli of 
an agreement that was 
known as the “Dunkel 
Draft’ - providing the 
U S with the basis for 
.•CIO. individually working on 

all the recalcitrant ele¬ 
ments and wearing down their resistance 
A similar effort may be unnecessary 
right now, since most of the issues that 
proved contentious in Seattle, such as agri¬ 
culture and services, will be taken up m 
Geneva early next year, as part of the con¬ 
tinuing mandate of the Uruguay Round. 
In this context, it is worthwhile to probe 
into the recent conduct of the U.S 
Government to uncover its true motiva¬ 


tions as the appropriate antidote to mem¬ 
ber-countries’ default on core labour 
standards. Far from being an occasion rhat 
elevated the meet to a higher level of pur 
pose, the presidential appearance in 
Seattle only hastened its unravelling 
In the two remaining days, the U S 
tried every option to win an agreement 
On agnculturc, it remained insistent on a 
final elimination of farm subsidies, but 
seemingly conceded some ground on 
“multi-fiinctionality” - recognising 
European and Japanese claims that agri¬ 
culture represented a special category of 
activity, inumately connected to the envi¬ 
ronment, national cultures and ways of 
life, that could not be equated with indus¬ 
try and manufacturing To win Japan s 
assent on the labour standards issue, it 
even offered to bring on board its specif¬ 
ic grievances on the frequent American 
recourse to anti-dumping regulations But 
against the background of dissent ftom the 
more important developing countries. 


tions in seeking to launch a new round of 
global negotiations It is unlikely that the 
answer ultimately will need to go fer 
beyond one factor The current conjunc¬ 
ture IS a rare moment of global hegemony 
for the U S - an ascendancy as seeming¬ 
ly absolute as it is multi-dimensional 
Since ministerial meetings every two years 
have become standard procedure for the 
WTO, the US obviouslydecided that the 
moment was appropriate to exert the 
leverage afforded by its economic, militaty 
and cultural power, to force an outcome 
ol Its choice in global trade rules 

The effort came a cropper for the sim¬ 
ple reason that the moment of absolute 
U S power is also one of maximum glob¬ 
al disharmony Indeed, not in several 
decades has the global economy been as 
out of joint as it is now Cycles of growth 
and stagnation, which once were closely 
synchronised between the main global 
economies, are today completely desyn¬ 
chronised The growth that the U S econ- 
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A high-stakes agenda 

The Seattle talks collapsed owing to o hardening of negotiating 
positions by governments following an attempt by President Bill 
Clinton to raise the stakes on implementing labour standards. 


‘ omy is today witnessing - with its atten¬ 
dant phenomenon of a massively bloated 
stock market and rampant speculative 
activity - strains credulity for the simple 
reason that it is seemingly isolated from 
the rest of the global economy. 

Digging slightly under the surface, the 
infirmities in the American economic mir¬ 
acle begin to emerge. First, economic 
growth today is being underwritten as 
never before by massive consumer sfiend- 
ing. The growth in consumer spending 
today is the highest since the mid-1980s. 
This, in turn, is premised upon the appre¬ 
ciation of share values. Household 
incomes alone can hardly sustain the kind 
of consumer spending that is seen today. 
What IS evident, instead, is the “wealth 
effect” - of households incurring massive 
debts in the belief that the appreciation of 
share market values will more than bal¬ 
ance their books in the long term. 

Optimistic projections of continuing 
economic growth assume that household 
expenditure will be in excess of income for 
the next five years, pointing to a &>ter accu¬ 
mulation of debt. Crucially again, much of 
this debt is incurred to overseas creditors, 
through a burgeoning American trade 
deficit. Over the last few months, the U.S. 
trade deficit has been just over 3.2 per cent 
of GDP. This represents a substantial 
change over a decade ago, when it was just 
1.5 per cent of GDP. A part of this is 
explained by higher investments by 
American industry, which could conceiv¬ 
ably bring in returns in future. But a large 
part of the explanation lies in debt-financ^ 
expenditure by American householtls. This 
is indeed the true face of the “export of jobs 
through trade* phenomenon that American 
trade unions have made much of. 

To be able to sustain this situation, the 
dollar value must continue to remain high 
so that overseas creditors continue to put 
money into U.S. government guaranteed 
bonds. But the longer the dollar remains 
high, the greater will be the difficulty of 
bridging the U.S. trade deficit. Further, 
Japanese financiers have of late been giv¬ 
ing indications that they will be shifting 
their investments, as the Japanese 
Government gets ready with a massive 
revival package for the ailing economy. 
The U.S. economy today is confionting 
what has appropriately enough been 
described as “an impossible balancing 
act”. The Seattle meeting was perhaps an 
effort to impart a sense of stability to the 
U.S’preeaxious perch. And while the fias¬ 
co of the WTO ministerial was perhaps 
predictable, its many ramifications could 
well be incalculable. ■ 


SRIOHAR KRISHNASWAMI 

in Seattle 

F or President Bill Clinton, who had 
set great store by the Third Ministerial 
Conference of the World Trade 
Organisation in Seattle, the outcome is, in 
some senses, a setback. Administration 
officials may now try to convey the impres¬ 
sion that all is not lost, and that the pieces 
of the failed trade negotiations can be con¬ 
tinued from where they were left off, but 
(dcSrly this is not going to be easy. 

United States Trade Representative 
Charlene Barshefsky put a gloss on it and 
claimed that it wxs best to “take a time¬ 
out” and find “creative means” to finish 
the job. However, a senior delegate from 
Thailand seemed to sum it up a lot more 
realistically: “It started off on the wrong 
foot and we scrambled to get into gear. We 
couldn’t get the big picture.” 

To say that the WTO fumbled 
because of the street protests would be 
stretching facts. The protests were cer¬ 
tainly a factor, and the delegates were 
shocked by the level of violence, looting 
and intimidation witne.ssed during the 
first two days. But the talks failed because 
these act were compounded by a host of 
factors and issues. The negotiating posi¬ 
tions of governments had become 
entrenched and the stakes had been raised 
at the last minute by none other than 
Clinton. 

After having set artificial timelines and 
in some instances come to Seattle without 
getting a firm grip on the technicalities to 
be soned out, a majority of the delegates 
from the 135 membcr<ountries were 
appalled at the way the process was unfold¬ 
ing at the convention centre. Miffed at 
bei ng left out of the negotiating process and 
concerned that the U.S., Europe and Japan 
were trying to hammer out deaJs behind the 
backs of the developing nations, they only 
hardened their stance. The African dele¬ 
gates were particularly incensed that they 
were being marginalia. 

When the talks collapsed, those who 


had been keen on results argued that the 
way the meetings were structured would 
have to be reviewed. The developed coun¬ 
tries perhaps believed that the select meet¬ 
ings in the “green rooms” would deliver 
results and that the ^reements fashioned 
thus could be presented as a fait accompli 
to the developing nations. However, it had 
precisely the opposite effect. 

As he does in most crisis situations, 
Clinton worked the telephone lines, call¬ 
ing a number of world leaders, including 
Japanese Prime Minister Keizo Obuchi. 
But many gaps remained and it became 
apparent in the last few hours that it would 
just not be pdssible to bury the differences 
and start a “millennium” round of trade 
negotiations. 

It was not merely opposition from 
countries including India to the efforts by 
developed countries to link trade to the so- 
called core labour standards and environ¬ 
mental issues that torpedoed the talks. 
There was tough bargaining over various 
other issues - agricultural subsidies, anti¬ 
dumping measures, industrial tariffs, 
“multi-functionality” and the scope of a 
new three-year round that was to be 
launched in Seattle. 

Some observers reasoned that it was 
owing to differences relating to agricul¬ 
tural subsidies that the meeting f^led. The 
US. and the 15-membcr European 
Union were involved in a heated debate 
over agricultural subsidies; the E.U. was 
unwilling to concede ground to those who 
demand^ a pruning of these subsidies. 
Japan and South Korea pushed for efforts 
to maintain import barriers for rice. The 
U.S. and the Cairns Group were opposed 
to the use of “multi-funtionality* in the 
final text: the term relates to the concept 
that agriculture performs a variety of soci¬ 
etal roles, inclumng preserving rural cul¬ 
ture and protecting the environment. 
Japan and the E.U. were keen to include 
this in the final Statement. 

Uie lack of transparency in the pro¬ 
ceedings and persisting difiiuences on 
agricultural issues were by no means the 
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only hurdles. There was a 
widespread idling among 
representatives of the 
developing nations that the 
industrialised world, par- 
^ ticularly the U.S. and the 
^ E.U., was trying to brow¬ 
beat the Third World with 
tough talk on the farm 
trade and on the labour and 
environmental issues. 
Clinton's remark that the 
WTO should consider 
imposing sanctions on 
countries that did not com¬ 
ply with core labour stan¬ 
dards strengthened 
suspicions about U.S. 
intentions, and that had a 
spillover effect in other 
areas. 

T he Indian delegation 
led by Commerce 
I Minister Murasoli Maran 
made it clear right from the 
start that India would not 
compromise on its princi¬ 
pled refusal to discuss 
issues that were not direct¬ 
ly related to trade matters - 
such as labour standards 
and the environment. In 



in Seattle on December 2, President Bill Clinton signs an international 


treaty which calls for a ban on “the most flagrant forms of child 


abusd”, including the use of child labour. 


S Clinton may have 
S wanted to make ^ns from 
I the conference and add it 
to his list of foreign policy 
“successes”. It is not as 
though he had an ambi¬ 
tious agenda set out at 
Seattle and put little on the 
negotiating table. The 
problem was that Clinton 
had a political agenda and 
he raised the stakes at the 
very last minute. Prior to 
his arrival in Seattle, where 
curfew was in force, in an 
interview to the Seattle 
Post-Intelltgencer, Clinton 
used the ‘S’ word - sanc¬ 
tions. Calling for the dele¬ 
gates to adopt the U.S. 
position for a working 
group on labour that 
would develop core labour 
standards which would 
then be part of every trade 
agreement, Clinton said, 
"... ultimately, I would 
favour a system in which 
sanctions would come for 
violating any provision of 
the trade agreement.” The 
President also said that 
Americans should not buy 


his statement to the con¬ 
ference, Maran said that India was firmly 
committed to environmental protection 
and sustainable development but that it 
would strongly oppose any attempt to 
change the structure of the WTO 


based, non-discriminatory trading sys¬ 
tem. “Significant advances have been 
made. But in some areas, particularly non¬ 
trade related issues, there were wide diver¬ 
gences that could not be bridged,” the 


products from companies 
that exploit workers. Senior officials 
scrambled to say that the President’s com¬ 
ments were only to be seen as a “goal” and 
not a negotiating plank for the WTO 
ministerial. But the damage had been 


CommitteeonTradeandEnvironmentor Minister remarked. 


done. 


the mandate which then could be used to 
legitimise unilateral trade-restrictive mea¬ 
sures. 

On the subject oflabour standards and 
workers’ rights, Maran told the 
Ministerial Conference: “India resolutely 
rejects renewed attempts to introduce 
these in the WTO in one form or anoth¬ 
er. Any further move will cause deep divi¬ 
sions and distrust that can only harm the 
formation of a consensus on our future 
work programme.” A senior Commerce 
Ministry official who was part of the del¬ 
egation repeatedly made the point that 
India would not yield on this aspect. “We 
believe it is a Trojan horse For protection¬ 
ism and our political mandate is to oppose 
it,” the official added. 

At the end of the conference, Maran 
^ told Indian mediapersons that when the 
delegation came to Seatde, it expeaed a 
more positive outcome that would 
advance the case for a multilateral, rule- 


India, said Maran, oppo.sed the efforts 
to link trade to core labour standards, 
environmental issues, coherent global 
architecture, investment issues, involve¬ 
ment of non-governmental organisations 
in WTO negotiations and competition 
policy. “We hope that in the ensuing con¬ 
sultations a more constructive outcome 
will emerge on all issues for a balanced and 
equitable package,” he added. 

Among the developing countries, 
India was a major player in Seattle, but not 
the only major one. A few other countries 
in the Asia-Pacific, Africa and Latin 
America also protested against the man¬ 
ner in which non-trade issues were being 
brought onto or linked to the trade agen¬ 
da. A top Malaysian official said: “Cheap 
labour does not necessarily mean exploita¬ 
tion... Is it too difficult to accept that 
countries have different levels of develop¬ 
ment? Some countries arc just not as rich 
as other countries.” 


I.abour and environmental groups are 
core supporters of the Democratic Party; 
Clinton perhaps wanted to play to this 
gallery and see if he could have it both 
ways. Clinton reckoned that if, by talking 
tough on issues of agriculture and farm 
trade and in speaking up for labour rights 
and human rights, he had got the delegates 
to sign on to his agenda, he would nave 
had the labour and the environment 
groups on his side. 

In Clinton’s calculation, even if the 
WTO ministerial ended without an 
agreement, he would have had these 
groups on his side: to them, “no deal is 
better than a bad deal”. The conference 
collapsed not so much becau.se it was held 
in Seattle under siege-like conditions, but 
because it was held in a country where 
politicians and special interest groups 
have set their sights on the presidential 
and congressional elections due in 2000. 
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Big business at work 

Multinational corporations, the prime movers of globolisation, are becoming involved ever more 
actively and visibly in setting the agenda for internotional trade negotiations among governments, 
in which big business has tremendous stakes. The Seattle meet was no exception. 


^SRIOHAR _ _ 

"The idea was simple to identify those bur¬ 
ners to trade or opponumttes for Itberaltsa- 
tton on whtih both business communities (tn 
Europe and tn the United States) could agree 
as targets for government action We should 
put the business ‘horse ’before the government 
'cart' ’ 

- Timothy J Hauser, former acting 
Under Secretary of Commerce for 

International Trade, m a testimony 
before the House Ctmmittee on Ways 
and Means, Hearing on the New 

TransatlanticAgenda, July 23, 1997 

“We want neither to be the seiretgirlfriend 
of the WTO nor should the International 
Chamber of Commerce have to enter the 
WTO through the servants entrance " 

- Helmut O Mauther, chairman of 
Nestle and former president of the 

International Chamber of Commerce | 
(ICC), in the Financial Times, | 
December 6, 1997 5 

. F the World Trade Oiganisation is ail I 
about free trade, and if giant business 
corporations are the principal agents of 
globalisation, what was big business’ stake 
at Seattle’ 

Considering the immense clout of 
these corporations, the media at lai^e cov¬ 
ered surprisingly little about their role in 
the run-up to the Seattle conference For 
instance, it is little known that the Seatde 
Host Organisation (SHO), the key organ¬ 
iser of the ministerial meet, was co^aired 
by the heads of the two Seatde-based dob- 
al leaders in their respective lines of busi¬ 
ness - Miaosoft and Boeing. At Seattle, 
corporate sponsorship rose to new heights, 
epitomising the prraominant role that 
multiniy»i^ companies play in world 
trade W ~ 

DUMg the run-up to Seattle, the 
SHO sought corporate sponsorsbp of the 
event. It said that "supporten will be wel¬ 


come to participate in a series of private 
sector programmes organised by the 
SHO, and, where appropriate, the SHO 
will look first to sponsoring firms for key 
speaking roles During the WTO week, 
sector-specific conferences will take place, 
bringing together industry leaders, spe¬ 
cialists and participants engaged in the key 
issues for the next round of trade talks 
The attendance for these sessions is limit¬ 
ed, allowing for the greatest possible inter¬ 
action between participants, officials and 
guest speakers ” The SHO also said it 
would provide ‘special briefings to con¬ 
tributing firms prior to the WTO 
Ministerial to ensure that they receive con¬ 
stant updates on the status of the minis¬ 
terial meetings ” 

“Supporters” were entitled to invita¬ 
tions to the ministerial dinner, opening 
and closing events and private sector con¬ 
ferences The number of invitations issued 
to companies depended on their level of 


support For instance, “Emerald level” 
sponsors, who contributed $250,000 
each, were allowed five guests for the min¬ 
isterial dinner, the companies who had 
committed support, apart from Boeing 
and Microsoft, included General Motors, 
Ford, Dcloitte and Touche (a consultan¬ 
cy and accounting multinational), UPS 
and Honeywell “Diamond level” spon¬ 
sors, who paid between $150,000 and 
$249,999 each, included Hewlett 
Packard, Motorola, Lucent Technologies 
and the Port of Seattle Companies at the 
“Platinum level” included IBM, 
Caterpillar, Ltifthansa, each of which paid 
up to $149,000 There were other spon¬ 
sors - at gold, silver and bronze levels 
Signage and corporate material of the sup¬ 
porting companies were allowed at the 
conference, and the SHO’s official Web 
site had links to the sponsoring compa¬ 
nies’ Web sites Sponsors provided about 
$9 million to conduct the meet 



A Mmpd^ ditiM attwitton to 
spoMonhip opoMtiom root to MW 



The Seattle meet was not the first 
major international event for which such 
corporate fund-raising had been under¬ 
taken. Earlier this year, the celebrations of 
the 50th anniversary of the founding of 
^he North Atlantic Treaty Otganisation 
(NATO) was sponsored by U.S. corpora¬ 
tions. About a dozen companies con¬ 
tributed a quarter of a million dollars each 
and their heads were directors of the host 
committee of the NATO summit. 

C ritics of the wro recall the agen¬ 
da-setting role of multinationals dur¬ 
ing the Uruguay Round process which laid 
the basis for the transition from the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) to the WTO between 1986 and 
1993. The large business corporation, 
played a key role in bringing new issues 
such as Trade-Related Aspects ol 
Intellectual Property Rights (TRIPS), 
trade in services and other issues on the 
agenda. These issues were traditionally 
•outside the scope of the GA'TT process, 
which was mainly concerned with taiifis 
on goods trade. Business interests in the 
Quad - the U.S., Canada, the European 
Union (E U.) and Japan - were particu¬ 
larly active in bringing the Uruguay 
Round to a successful conclusion. 

In the U.S., the Coalition of Sftvice 
Industries lobbied the Government to 
form a separate regime for international 
trade in services. Multinationals such as 
Federal Express, Qticorp and American 


Express, and Arthur Andersen, the 
accounting and consultancy multination¬ 
al, are part of the Coalition. The 
Intellectual Property Committee, a forum 
for 13 major U.S. corporations, including 
Monsanto, DuPont, General Motors and 
others, worked to incorporate TRIPS in 
the Uruguay Round. The former chief 
executive officer of Pfizer remarked in 
1996 that “our combined strength 
enabled us to establish a global private sec¬ 
tor government network which laid the 
groundwork for what became TRIPS”. 
Critics have also pointed out the “strik¬ 
ingly similar” positions put forth by indus¬ 
trial lobbies and those presented by the 
official U.S. delegation during the talks on 
TRIPS during the Uruguay Round. Of 
the Ill members of the U.S. delegation, 
as many as 96 were from the corporate 
world. 

In the U.S., the President’s Advisory 
Committee for Trade Policy and 
Negotiations (ACPTN) includes repre¬ 
sentatives from leading multinationals 
such as AT&'T and associations such as 
the Motion Picture Association of 
America, Inc. Representatives from multi¬ 
nationals such as Eastman Kodak, 
Monsanto and IBM account for nearly 
half the strength of the 42-mcmber 
Committee. 

In Japan, the Japanese Federation of 
Economic Organisations, the Keidanren, 
liaises with the Japanese Government and 
Parliament Repicsentatives from 
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Mitsubishi Electric Corporation, Nissan 
and Toyota chair major committees in the 
Keidanren. In Europe, while the members 
of the European Round Table (ERT) lob¬ 
bied with national governments, the 
Union of Industrial and Employers 
Confederation of Europe (UNICE) 
worked closely with the E.U. leadership. 
In the Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD), 
the Business and Industry Advisory 
Committee (BIAC), of which the ICC is 
an important part, plays an important role 
in shaping the industrialised countries’ 
agenda at the WTO. 

Lobbying by business played a key role 
in clinching the three international agree¬ 
ments that were signed at the WTO in 
1997 - on Information Technology (IT) 
products, on telecommunications and, 
most significantly, on the liberalisation of 
financial services. All three, said former 
E.U. Trade Commissioner Sir Leon 
Brittan. were “jewels in the WTO crown.” 

The agreement on financial services, 
which came into force on March 1, 1999, 
IS expected lo liberalise 90 per cent of the 
world market in insurance, banking and 
brokerage services. The agreement marks 
a significant step in opening up markets 
in the countries of the South to the multi¬ 
national financial entities. Although the 
agreement allows countries to file specific 
reservations, it locks them in terms of lib¬ 
eralisation and market access, preventing 
the establishment of controls at a later 
date. 

The E.U. and the U.S. governments 
lobbied extensively in Asian and l.atin 
American capitals to clinch the agreement 
on financial services; the role played by 
corporate lobbying, however, received less 
attention. The Financial Leaders Group 
(FLG) played a key role in “identifying 
barriers to trade in other countries”, 
according to the Dutch Ministry of 
Economic AfFatrs. The FLG included 
some of the world’s biggest financial play¬ 
ers - Barclays, Chase Manhattan, ING 
Group, Ford Financial Services Group, 
the Bank of Tokyo-Mitsubishi, Goldman 
Sachs and several other banking, invest¬ 
ment and insurance companies. In a 
speech in Washington in September 
1998, Brittan remarked that “the close 
links established between E.C. and U.S. 
industry... were an essential factor in 
obtaining the final deal.” Brittan also said 
that the “hij^-level momentum to the 
negotiations” was provided by the E.U.- 
U.S.-FIG involvement. Britun also said 
that the relationship will serve as a 
“model” for the “next round of services 
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A banner with a tailing meaaage outside the WTO headquarters building In Geneva. 
There Is Intense anger worldwide directed at the WTO framework that has 
Increasingly challenged national laws In several spheres. 


& German Chancellor Gerald Schroeder 
just before the G-8 summit. On the eve 
of the Seattle meet, ICC secretary-gen¬ 
eral Maria Livanos Cattaui, said; 
“Progress of multilateral trade liberalisa¬ 
tion must not be allowed to falter... The 
rules-bascd multilateral trading system 
is one of the finest achievements of the 
twentieth century.” 

C RITICS of the WTO point to the 
increasing collaboration between 
business and some of the key figures 
involved in international trade negotia¬ 
tions since the Uruguay Round. For 
instance, Arthur Dunkel, who presided 
over much of the transition from GATT 
to the WTO, is on the board of Nestle, 
one of the world’s biggest food compa¬ 
nies. Dunkel also chairs the 
International Trade and Investment 
Commission of the ICC. Dunkel’s par¬ 
ticipation in a WTO dispute settlement 
panel also raised questions of a conflict 


liberalisation negotiations.” 

According to the WTO’s critics, the 
E.U., emboldened by the success of its 
alliance with the FLG, initiated the for¬ 
mation of the Investment Network (IN). 
The IN, which brings together more than 
50 giant companies, including Daimler- 
Benz (now merged with Chrysler), Fiat 
and British Petroleum, was established to 
articulate key issues to be brought on 
board the agenda for an international 
agreement on investment. The E.U. has 
also suggested the formation of a 
European association of service industries 
to “advise E.U. negotiators on the key bar¬ 
riers and countries on which they should 
locus on in these negotiations.” A critic of 
the business-E.U. relationship observed 
that “by working closely together, the 
Commission presents the member-states 
with a negotiating strategy pre-approved 
by European industry.” 

S INCE its formation in 1995, the 
Transatlantic Business Dialogue 
(TABD), in which the biggest corporates 
from the E.U. and the U.S. participate, 
has focussed on the agenda that govern¬ 
ments should take up at the WTO nego- 
dations. Among the points raised by the 
TABD is the expansion of the “in-built 
agenda” which includes services, agricul¬ 
ture and TRIPS. The E. U. position, which 
fitvoured 0 expansion or the agenda at 
Seanle, as a reflection of business 
lobbying ft the TABD. The TABD also 
called for the conclusion of an Agreement 
on Forest Products and on electronic com¬ 
merce. 


At the TABD’s fifth annual confer¬ 
ence held recently in Berlin, over 100 
CEOs from leading multinationals gath¬ 
ered to articulate their agenda for the 
Seattle meet. They focussed attention on 
non-tariffbarriers to trade in the E.U. and 
the U.S. These related to genetically mod¬ 
ified agricultural products, eco-labelling 
and recycling schemes in the E.U. They 
also demanded that the U.S. administra¬ 
tion review its public spending provisions 
which are aimed at supporting local com- 
munitie.s. 

A commentator points out that the 
TABD is not an organi.sation but a “frame¬ 
work drawing on the resources of existing 
companies and organisations, to deliver 
joint industry messages.” This is perceived 
to result in more efficient interaction than 
the “traditional structures for govern¬ 
ment-business consultation.” The TABD 
is reckoned to be “arguably one of the most 
far-reaching and influential corporate- 
state alliances.” 

The ICC, which represents the inter¬ 
ests of some of the big^t multinationals, 
was a major player in the move to float the 
controversial Multilateral Agreement on 
Investment (MAI). It also maintains close 
ties with the WTO Secretariat. An ICC 
official said that the ICC “has always been 
a vector for business input into WTO 
work... since the beginning of the multi¬ 
lateral trade negotiations.” It also had “sev¬ 
eral informal conucts with the WTO on 
the new issues that the WTO is looking 
at,” a senior ICC official said earlier this 
year. Its Seattle campaign started in May 
1999 when an ICC delation met 


of interest. 

Peter Sutherland, former Director- 
General of GATT-WTO between 1993 
and 1995, now chairs the board of British 
Petroleum and is also an associate in 
Goldman Sachs International. According 
to the Friends of the Earth, Charlene 
Barshefsky, the United States Trade 
Representative (USTR), was earlier a lob¬ 
byist for the Canadian timber industry. 

The dispute settlement mechanism in 
the WTO has come in for criticism on the 
ground that it is non-transparent; more 
seriously, the system is perceived to be 
iniquitous to resource-poor countries or 
to smaller companies operating from the 
developing countries. In the WTO, only 
member-states are allowed to raise dis¬ 
putes: when a company believes that it is 
affected by unfeir trade practices in anoth¬ 
er country, it has first to convince its own 
government that the issue must be raised 
at the WTO. More important, govern¬ 
ments must also act in defence of compa¬ 
nies based in their countries which have 
been aflFected by un^r trade practices of 
entities in other countries. To protect 
themselves, companies must therefore 
have a good relationship with their gov¬ 
ernments if they want the authorities to 
pursue their case. 

In many of the high-profile trade dis¬ 
putes that have arisen recendy, corporates 
and their own governments have gone 
hand-in-hand to fi^t their case at the 
WTO. In the banana war between the ' 
E.U. and the U.S., Chiquita Brands 
Internadonai, which owns {dantadons in 
Guatemala, Honduras and Mexico, 
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joined legal action against the E U In 
(act, Chiquita, which controls a large part 
of the banana trade, helped the govern¬ 
ments in these countries fight the case 
In the beef and milk war in 1997, 
^ Monsanto, the U S National Cattlemen’s 
Association, the U S Dairy Expon 
Council and other interest groups lobbied 
with the U S Covernment to initiate 
action against the h U lor its ban on hor¬ 
mone-treated beef imports on health con¬ 
siderations European animal health 
products companies, the European 
Federation of Pharmaceutical Industry 
Associations (EFPIA) and lobbied at the 
F U lor a withdrawal ol the ban because 
they claimed that it was alfecting their 
interests as well 

The Japanese and European govern¬ 
ments acted on behall ol companies such 
as Sony, Toshiba Siemens and Philips 
Electronics against a Massachusetts law 
which penalises government purchases 
from companies that deal with entities in 
Myanmar which is under military rule 
They complained that the U S adminis 
tration had also fought Kodaks case 
against Fuji lor a share of the Japanese 
market for film and photographic paper 
Incidentally Kodak s CEO is a member 
ofthcACPIN 

T he WTO framework has increasing¬ 
ly challenged national laws related to 
trade, environment, food, technical stan 
dards, labour, and biotechnology, in trade 
jargon, these are togethei called “non-tar- 
ifl barriers to trade ’ More than any other 
entity in the world, multinational corpo¬ 
rations are equipped to engage in the glob¬ 
alisation process The United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD) estimates that more than 
two-thirds of world trade involves at least 
one multinational company Half of this 
IS traded between companies belonging to 
the same multinational group These cor¬ 
porations are truly global Being the prime 
movers of globalisation, they have enor¬ 
mous stakes in managing the contradic¬ 
tions that arise between governments, 
which arc answerable to people within 
their borders, and global business, which 
wants investment and trade to move freely 
in a seamless world. 

Perhaps nothing epitomises the grow¬ 
ing nexus between governments and big 
business as the spectacle of bnefcase-tot- 
ing Trade Ministers from across the world 
engaged in bargaining in Seattle, 
International trade bureaucrats and nego- 
tiaton are another part of this spectade. 


To ensure the survival 
of the weakest 


Interview with Dr. M.S. Swaminathan. 


Dr. M.S Swaminathan sometimes recalls 
the excitement and eflPervcscencc during 
that period in the decade of the 1960s 
when a major revolution was brewing in 
the laborarories and fields of India The 
explosion in food production brought on 
by the introduction of high-yielding vari¬ 
eties of wheat and rice in India (and later 
in other parts of the developing world) cre¬ 
ated agricultural history With character¬ 
istic modesty, he deflects credit for his role 
in changing the face of agriculture in the 
developing world, but instead draws 
attention to the many lessons of what 
came to be called the Green Revolution 
Apait from its more obvious and recog¬ 
nised ones, he under¬ 
lines the important 
political lesson drawn 
from that experience 
The Green Revolution 
disproved Malthusian 
predictions of famine 
and mass starvation for 
India It made India 
self-sufficient in food, a 
factor that played no 
small role in strength¬ 
ening the country’s 
political sovereignty 
and ability to with¬ 
stand international 
pressures at a critical 
juncture 

Yet It IS clear that at 
the heart of his quest 
for a better, more equi¬ 
table and healthier 
world IS the challenge 
posed by contradic¬ 
tions of a situation 
where there is food self- 
sufficiency for a nation 
on the one hand and 
hunger for a growing a 
number of people on 
the other. 

If there is one 
strand that runs 
through Swamina- 
than’s disnnguished 


five-decade public career as agricultural 
scientist administrator, innovator and 
thinker it is the concept of human wel¬ 
fare, a vision rooted in the ideals of socio¬ 
economic equity, women’s equality, 
environmental conservation and ethics. 
For him, the food and livelihood security 
of nations, and of different groups and 
communities of persons within nations, 
perhaps constitute the foundation of 
human development Hunger gives rise to 
economic and social discord and leads to 
violence In a fundamental sense, there¬ 
fore, Swaminathan s contributions to the 
theory and practice of human welfare have 
strengthened the movement for both 
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equity and peace. 

Recognition for Swaminathan’s work 
and contributions to agriculturaJ practice, 
environmental conservation, poverty 
eradication through the strengthening of 
opportunities for productive employ¬ 
ment, women’s empowerment, protec¬ 
tion of indigenous conservation traditions 
and practices, and other pathsetting ini¬ 
tiatives, have come from across the globe. 
He has held a scries of front-ranking 
appointments - Director-General of the 
International Rice Research Institute, the 
Philippines (1982-1988); Independent 
Chairman, FAQ Council (1981-85); 
Andrew I). While Professor-at-Large of 
Cornell Untversity, United States (1989- 
95): frustee of the F’ord Foundation 
(1989-97); and Pre,sident of the 
International Union for the Conservation 
of Nature and Natural Resources. He cur¬ 
rently holds the UNESCO Chair in 
Ecotechnology at the M.S. Swaminathan 
Research Foundation, Chennai. He is the 
recipient of several Indian and interna¬ 
tional awards and prizes, most notably the 
Padma Vibhushan, the Ramon Magsaysay 
Award for Community leadership 
(1971), the Albert Einstein World .Science 
Award in 1986; the first World Food Prize 
in 1987; the Honda Prize of the Honda 
Foundation in 1991: the UNESCO 
Gandhi Gold Medal in 1999, and the 
Volvo Environment Prize, 1999. He is the 
second Indian to be chosen for the Indira 
Gandhi Prize for Peace, Disarmament and 
Development for the year 1999. 

In 1989. Swaminathan founded the 
M.S. Swaminathan Research Foundation 
in Chennai. Here many of his ideas on a 
multi-pronged approach to poverty erad¬ 
ication are experimented upon through 
field projects. He leads a large and dedi¬ 
cated team of scientists and social 
researchers and is personally involved in 
each area of the Foundation’s functioning. 

This interview was given to Parvathi 
Menon in Pondicherry where 
Swaminathan had gone to attend an eval- 
ijUtion of the Biovillage project of the 
Foundation, an aaion plan envisaging the 
sustainable development of the land and 
water resources for improving the liveli¬ 
hood security of those communities which 
live in the 19 villages that come under the 
project. Here Swaminathan responds to a 
range of questions on the World Trade 
Agreement and its likely implications for 
India’s agricultural and informal seaors; 
the s q|| 8 of initiatives that India and other 
d 9 vj|||||ing countries can and must take in 
coni^nces such as the Seatde Round; the 
possible fall-out of the imposition of a 
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regime of intellectual property rights for 
national and global diversity; the concerns 
that surround the issue of genetically mod¬ 
ified organisms: and other related matters. 
Excerpts from the interview: 

► In your Nehru Memorial lecture, one of 
the points you made was as follows. 
"Globalisatton is creating new threats to the 
livelihood security of men and women liv¬ 
ing in poverty. " Today the World Trade 
Organisation (WTO) has become the gbb- 
al forum where many issues relating to food 
security and the economic sovereignty of 
nations are being negotiated. Could you 
comment on the Seattle round and its impli¬ 
cations for India and other developing 
nations in respect of these issues ? 

Globalisation, indicating the removal 
of economic policies which protect the 
vulnerable sections of society, has certain¬ 
ly led to growing inequity between nations 
and within nations. The available data 
from the United Nations and World Bank 
sources show that in the last 20 years the 
global domestic economic product has 
grown from about $10 trillion in 1980 to 
over $30 trillion now, an increase of 
almost three times. This money has large¬ 
ly gone to about 12 to 13 countries, most¬ 
ly industrialised. And in the poorer 
nations where some growth has taken 
place, most of the additional income has 
gone to the already well-to-do. Seven or 
eight years ago it was mentioned that one 
billion of the world’s population was earn¬ 
ing less than one dollar a day. Now this 
one billion has gone up to 1.3 billion. And 
according to the Aisian Development 
Bank, one in three Asians is poor and lives 
below the poverty line, earning less than 
one dollar a day. Most of the poor, 900 
million people, live in our part of the 
world. South Asia and South-East Asia. 

Growth has not 
boon even, and has 
boon highly skewed 
in terms of countries 
and In terms of 
communitlos within the 
countries. There mo 
other Indications of 
the increasing 
mmrglnalisatlon of 
the poor apart from 
their poverty startus. 


Why has this happened? Growth has 
not been even, and has been highly skewed 
in terms of countries and in terms of com¬ 
munities within the countries. There are 
other indications of the increasing mar¬ 
ginalisation of the poor apart from thein 
poverty status. Although the World Footn 
Summit in 1996 called for the halving by 
2015 of the numbers of men, women and 
children going to bed hungry, the 
Direaor-General of the FAO (Food and 
Agriculture Organisation) has said that 
the position has worsened in many coun¬ 
tries since 1996. 

As we approach a, new century and 
millennium, we will have to think about 
how we can reverse the paradigm, to start 
with the poorest and make poverty elim¬ 
ination and hunger elimination the basic 
aim of all development. The other impli¬ 
cation of globalisation and economic 
competition is the fact that large compa¬ 
nies are swallowing up smaller companies. 
Efficiency is being measured in the indus¬ 
trialised countries and in the large multi¬ 
nationals in terms of the level of* 
downsizing of the workforce. This is what 
the late Mahbub-ul-Haq called jobless 
economic growth, and that has caused 
much greater hardship to the poor. 

► What about the specific impact of the 
WTO for India and other devebping 
countries) 

The WTO is five years old, and the 
Seattle Round is going to review what has 
happened. The World Trade Agreement 
(WTA) has a number of provisions, obvi¬ 
ously to provide what is called a level play¬ 
ing field. For example, if the phasing out 
of subsidies has to be done by the indus¬ 
trialised countries in five years, develop- ^ 
ing countries can take ten years. But 
unfortunately, there is no level playing 
field in the world in terms of trade because 
one has to look at the enormous econom¬ 
ic growth in the industrialised nations. 

Take, for example, agriculture. You 
find even today in our country, paddy or 
rice drying is done on the roads in many 
parts of South India, Assam and so on. If 
you go to a North American or Australian 
form, there is an enormous infrastructure 
investment that has been made through 
public fimding in the last 50 years. I would 
say our investment in some of these areas 
like post-harvest technolo^ is a minute 
fraction of what exists in these countries. 
National investment in rural development 
and rural infras^cture is generally going 
down, largely because of the debt servic¬ 
ing burden, the enormous cost of bureau¬ 
cracy, the Pay Commission commitments 
and so on. 'niere is hardly any money left 
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for deveiopment. As a result, where is 
the level playing field? 

What is the purpose of trade, the 
ultimate human purpose of trade? I 
would say the world trade n^tiations 
in Seattle should come to a mission 
? statement on what trade is all about, 
what is it that we want to accomplish. 

If we all agree that trade has to be a very 
powerful mechanism to provide an 
opportunity for creating a productive 
life for every human being, then it takes 
a new meaning in terms of new rules 
and regulations. At the moment the 
countries of the European Community 
want to ensure that the high subsidies 
they arc giving to their farmers arc 
retained under some garb or the other. 
Ifyousee the provisions for exemptions 
from the Aggregate Measure of 
Suppon (AMS), you will find that 
many areas, research and technology 
for example, have been exempted 
because they make a massive invest¬ 
ment in frontier technologies like 
biotechnology and so on. 

The developing countries have by 
and large been reactive and not proac¬ 
tive. The richer nations create the agen¬ 
da, they prepare the first draft. Then 
you change a comma here and there, 
you have small victories, get something 
deleted or added. This is because we 
have not ourselves gone with a very clear 
agenda. The rich countries and those who 
draft the agenda will always have a fall¬ 
back position. They take an extreme posi¬ 
tion and then say that they have given up 
so much. So I think the negotiations them¬ 
selves have not been between equal part¬ 
ners. 

► Did India present an alternative agen¬ 
da during the Uruguay round? 

We should have had a clear alternative 
from the time of the Uruguay negotia¬ 
tions, but many papers were just classified 
as secret, confidential and so on. There was 
no public debate, or public awareness, 
until suddenly one day the WTO came 
into existence and then everybody started 
looking at it. I think that India has not 
been guided by a commitment to poverty 
alleviation. Otherwise we would not be in 
this kind of position, where we have as 
many people below the poverty line as the 
entire population of India at the time of 
Independence. 

► do you think our government did 
not have the kind of commitment to use the 
WTO the way it sootdd have? 

As I said, the initial drafts were all pre¬ 
pared by people from industrialised 
nations, the so-called expert^; many of 


whom may have been well-known names 
in their fields. They see trade as a method 
of putting into practice the Darwinian 
hypothesis of the survival of the fittest. 
That is the very foundation of modern 
competitive trade. People who cannot 
compete will disappear. This is the prob¬ 
lem. So the slate was their slate, it was a 
Western slate in which we dotted the i’s. 
► Successive Indian governments have 
advanced the there-is-no-altemative argu¬ 
ment as the reason for purticipation in the 
WTO on the terms set by the industrialised 
countries. Do you find this argument 
acceptable? 

If we did not become a member of the 
WTO we would have had to negotiate our 
terms of trade with each country sepa¬ 
rately and there we would always have 
been the loser; it is very difficult to nego¬ 
tiate with big powers. Therefore a multi¬ 
lateral mechanism with adispute resolving 
mechanism is a much better one. Which 
is why China wants to enter the WTO; 
they luiow that being out of it is a disad¬ 
vantage. 

Somehow we did not develop a cogent 
public policy, develop a consensus among 
politick panics, among different shades of 
opinion. Looking back I would say that if 


we had had an impact analysis on the 
poor as one of our policies, then we 
would have been in much better shape. 
Just as I am now saying that our 
Commerce Ministry’s policy state¬ 
ment on import and export must have 
a livelihood impact statement. It has a 
sobering influence, because then you 
start looking at what is really going to 
happen. For example, if India begins 
importing so much of milk powder 
and puts milk powder on the OGL 
(open general licence) list, what is 
going to happen to the National Daity 
Development Board’s efforts which 
over a long period of time have led us 
to the first position in milk production 
in the world? Because ours arc very 
small producers. This also holds true 
in many sectors - whether it is in the 
broad area of textiles which generates 
over 60 million jobs in this country, or 
the dairy sector which gives eight crorc 
or 10 crore people in the rural areas 
additional livelihoods through owner¬ 
ship of a cow or a buffalo. Our pro¬ 
duction process by and large still ^Is 
under the small-scale sector and today 
poverty alleviation depends upon 
offering credit to small-scale indus¬ 
tries. 

Will the WTA consider micro¬ 
credit and micro-enterprise at all? In 
my view there must be a chapter, like 
TRIPS, in the Seattle Round on micro- 
cntrcrprises supported by micro-credit. 
That chapter should be prepared by us and 
given to them for their reaction. This 
would be supported by all South Asian 
countries, including China which also has 
enormous problems of providing liveli¬ 
hoods for each Chinese. As I said, one in 
every third Asian is poor. We should devel¬ 
op the first draft and give it to the rich 
countries for them to dot the i’s. In a pre¬ 
ambular statement you can quote their 
own words from the G-7 and G-8 resolu¬ 
tions on poverty, or the Copenhagen 
Summit, which has what is called an 
agreed text, or the World Food 
Conference, or the United Nations pover¬ 
ty reduction goal of 2015, and then say 
that if you want to achieve all this, the 
trade policy should be geared to ensuring 
the survivad, not of the fittest, but of the 
weakest because we are trying to make 
them strong. 

► So you do think that there is negotiation 
space in the WTO for countries such as 
India? 

There is a lot of negotiation space, but 
that space has to be clearly defined, it has 
to be defined in ethical and human terms. 
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You see, our large conglomerates of intlus' 
tries that dominate our economic policies 
are concerned with their own competitive 
ability - CII (Confederation of Indian 
Industry), FICCI (Federation of Indian 
Chambers ofCommerte and Industry) or 
ASSOCHAM (Associaied (^Ihambers of 
Commerce and Industry). 'I'hey look at 
their own self-interest, of course they have 
to be competitive. So they are the ones 
whom governments consult in such mat¬ 
ters. They arc concerned with trade and 
unfair competition in the automobile 
industry and .so on. But how many are con¬ 
cerned with unfair competition that 
micro-enterprises supported by micro- 
credit face? That would be very high on 
the agenda if 1 were to have anything to 
do with the WTO because you can quote 
the resolutions on poverty alleviation sup¬ 
ported by governments of rich nations, 
and say that if you arc really serious, then 
this IS what is needed. 

► What has been the level of India’s pre¬ 
paredness for the Seattle Round? Do you 
have any comments on that? 

I think that the present Minister for 
Commerce, Mr. Murasoli Maran, has 
taken the right steps. He has tried to con¬ 
sult different people and political parties 
although the time available to him was 
very little. 

In my view, we must define what are 
the four or five goals of trade. What is the 
principal mission statement of the WTO? 
Is it to produce a more equal opportuni¬ 
ty world in which there will be a level play¬ 
ing field for the poor, and that trade 
should really become a means of promot¬ 
ing human security and happiness? 

► So your view is that India can swm 
against the tide in the WTO, we have 
negotiation space, we can protect our inter¬ 
ests. 

We should look at the total picture. If 
we do, there is enough space. For exam¬ 
ple, if ail South Asian governments have 
the same aim of poverty alleviation and 
hunger elimination, then we have a space 
there. We can join together and say that 
one of the potent tools of poverty allevia¬ 
tion is small-scale and decentralised enter¬ 
prises that are environment-friendly and 
arc supported by micro-credit. You may 
find that the richer nations may make 
some bargaining points but they will not 
be able to disagree unless they want to con¬ 
tradict the anti-poverty statements they 
made elsewhese. 

One of the ^ntemporaty problems in 
terms of harmonising commitments made 
in different inter-governmental fora is the 
fea that difierent viewpoints are expressed 


in different U.N. fora. For example, mem¬ 
ber-governments of the FAO accept the 
concept of farmers’ rights. Most govern¬ 
ments, barring the U.S., have ratified the 
Convention on Biodiversity (CBD) which 
places heavy emphasis on ethics and equi¬ 
ty in the sharing of benefits from genetic 
resources. The same is true in many other 
global fora and summits such as the 
Copenhagen Poverty summit, or the 
Beijing Women’s conference. There is an 
overall commitment in these to the erad¬ 
ication of poverty, to feir play, to justice, 
to fair, and not free, trade. But all this 
finally gets operationalised at the forum of 
the WTO. So unless governments also 
take a similar stand in the WTO then 
whatever they have said in the other fora 
do not make sense, becau.se the W'l'O 
forum is really the main pathway to which 
the other commitments can be opera¬ 
tionalised. 

► How prepared do you think India is to 
protect Its genetic reserves? How would you 
evaluate our sui generis lepslation which 
has still not been passed in Parliament but 
which you have had some involvement in 
helping to draft? 

The CBD is the first major interna¬ 
tional legally binding convention which has 
principles of ethics and equity incorporat¬ 
ed in it - of both gender equity, social equi¬ 
ty and ethical principles in relation to 
exploitation of bio-resources. Since we rat¬ 
ified it we have not yet had a legislation to 
convert the principles of CBD into an effec¬ 
tive legislative position. There are now two 
major legislation that need to be passed - 
one dealing with Intellectual Property 
Rights (IPRs) on plant varieties and farm¬ 
ers’ rights, the other the Biodiversity Aa. 
This should also include geographic appel¬ 
lations, because after the basmati patent it 
has become clear that we should also have 
some legislation to safeguard our unique 
products of various kinds. 

We hope the present Parliament will 
provide hi^ priority to providing a legal 
framework that is effective. For this it 
would also have to be realistic. For exam¬ 
ple, we should have a community gene 
management system from the bottom up. 
You can have at the State level a biodiver¬ 
sity board, then a national bio-diversity 
authority. The challenge in the 
Biodiversity Act is the question of man¬ 
agement at three levels - conservation, sus¬ 
tainable use and equitable sharing of 
benefits. The last is the most important. 
These are conurnunity contributions. We 
must have legal methods of recognisine 
and rewarding communities. In the dralt 
I prepared on the Plant Variety Protection 


Act, I called it a community gene fund. 
The community should decide in what 
way they will use it. 

Both these acts have undergone debate 
and discussion in the last five to six years. 
They should be such that they should not 
be used to harass legitimate researchers. 
We should not be of the view that it is only 
our material that is being exploited. If you 
take our major crops like wheat, maize, 
jowar, bajra, in fact all cereals except rice, 
everything came from outside. Take all 
our plantation crops - rubber, tea, coffee 
- nothing is our own. The world has ben¬ 
efited from an approaclfofgive-and-take. 
Therefore, when we develop these legisla¬ 
tion we should also not have the feeling 
that we are the only ones who are giving 
and not gaining. Unless we have strong 
South-South collaboration, we will find 
that many of our breeding projects like 
those for rice and wheat will be in diffi¬ 
culty. We should not have a siege mental¬ 
ity. Instead we should look upon our 
bio-resources from the angle of bio-pros- 
perity, or rural prosperity. 

► Does out draft sui generis legislation 
reflect thaP 

Well, I have not seen the final drafts. 
They will probably be placed in 
Parliament soon. We have been pleading 
that plant varieties protection and farm¬ 
ers’ rights should be linked. If we do this, 
we will be the first country in the world 
where breeders rights and farmers’ rights 
are linked as mutually reinforcing. I think 
that some provisions have not really been 
understood, like the Community Gene 
Fund. If we have national commitment, 
we must have a one per cent cess on agri¬ 
cultural commodities that should be cred¬ 
ited to the Community Gene Fund. That 
should go towards revitalising and reward¬ 
ing the conservation traditions and ethics 
of tribal and rural families, the large invis¬ 
ible unrecognised community conserva¬ 
tion process. Look at the very poor parts 
of Orissa. We have got a database on their 
contributions towards conservation of 
plant species. It is very moving, as the very 
poor are not working for recognition or 
reward. But it is people such as these who 
have saved the food security system of the 
world, and we must realise it. 

So I think we should really use oursi»' 
generis system for achieving the triple pur¬ 
pose of promoting conservation, making 
it a people’s movement; ensuring its sus¬ 
tainable use with participatory breeding 
programmes done with fuming families: 
and ensuring equity and ethics in benefit 
sharing. Th^ bdUnd the laqge unrecog¬ 
nised community conservation efforts 




must be recognised, given social prestige 
and economic rewards. 

► What are your views on the ethics of 
patenting oflife firms? Could a global con- 
sensus be built up against this? 

As a rule patenting of life forms is 
unethical. But the distinction was made 
by the Supreme Court in the Diamond vs 
Chakravartt case by saying that where 
something is a completely novel creation 
by human ingenuity, it can be patented. 
For example, you should not patent the 
human genome sequences because all that 
you are doing is studying something with 
the help of sophisticated technologies. 
You can ‘discover’ a new plant species and 
name itafter yourself, that is not an inven¬ 
tion. Invention is the product of the 
human brain, where something never 
existed but because of youi eftort it li.ip- 
pened. Well, I think inventive people 
must be rewarded because that is how the 
world progresses. There is nothing wrong 
in honouring invention. But we must see 
to it that there are .some international 
ground rules in this whole rush for patents 
on all kinds of things. In all patent regu¬ 
lation there must be a provision for com¬ 
pulsory licensing of rights. .Suppose 1 
discover a new rice variety which is resis¬ 
tant to a particular di.seasc, it should be 
available to everybody, poor or rich, not 
only to those who can pay. 

► On TRIPS, in the Seattle Round, what 
do you think of India's position? 

India had already taken a position on 
a number of issues. On trade liberalisa¬ 
tion, access to markets. But on the fun¬ 
damental Lssues of TRIPS, I think India’s 
position should be that we should try to 
promote a system that contains 

recognition and reward to farmers’ rights. 
But we must develop a consensus among 
other countries also, because you must 
have a critical mass of countries which 
have the same viewpoint. So during this 
process we must have a national stand, a 
regional stand among those countries 
which have a high degree of poverty, like 
Africa, India, Larin America. There is no 
use pretending that we are all well off. 
Thirdly, 1 think we must insist that there 
is some harmonisation in global negotia¬ 
tion, particularly in terms of ethics and 
equity. We should insist on benefit-shar¬ 
ing, access, prior informed consent, and 
so on. We must move to make UPOV, 
the Union for the Protection of Plant 
Varieties, a Union for the Protection of 
Breeders’ and Farmers’ Rights. So in this 
way you must serthc ball roiling towards 
a more equitable world in the new centu- 

«y- 


^We have over 106 
million farm families In 
the country, the largest 
free enterprise 
segment. It Is 
Important that they have 
choices, that they can 
keep their seeds, they 
can sell their seeds In the 
neighbourhood and so on. 
If all this Is destroyed 
you can call It genetic 
enslavement.” 


► Without this pro-poor lobby in the 
WTO do you think its decisions will have 
an adverse impact on agriculture and 
livelihood security? 

It will continue to have adverse impli¬ 
cations. 1 have already said that import¬ 
ing pulses and oilseeds, as India is doing, 
is a measure of the neglect of dry-land 
f arming. V^at are tfic crops of dry-land 
farmers? The most important are pulses 
and oilseeds. 

In agriculture there have been two 
major questions. One is market access to 
other countries. The hope was that if the 
F.uropean Union and North America real¬ 
ly reduce subsidies to their farmers, then 
we will have a comparative advantage. 
The other aspect is the quantitative 
restrictions. So far we find that ntarket 
acce,ss has not happened. Protectionism 
and subsidies are very high, and now they 
have introduced non-tariffbarriers, forms 
of protections like environmental con¬ 
cerns, pcsticidal residues or even social 
concerns like child labour. So how far we 
are going to have free market access is one 
question. Of course we are also not really 
geared to compete in a big way as our post¬ 
harvest technology is poor as arc our .san¬ 
itary and phyto-sanitary measures. So we 
must make a major investment here if we 
arc going to have a competitive advantage 
in terms of exports. At the same time, the 
industrialised countries should really 
improve market access and provide a level 
playing field by reducing subsidies. 

The second aspect of quantitative 
restrictions is the one where we have to be 
very careful. If foods like pulses and 
oilseeds are imported indiscriminately it 
can kill incentives for the improvement of 
our dry-farming areas. So we should be 
careful in importing commodities that 
will destroy livelihoods of the poor. There 


should be a consensus on this, and as I 
said, a separate chapter or section in the 
revi.sed 'OCTA should be put which deals 
with trade and poverty alleviation, trade 
as an instrument of poverty alleviation. 

► You have warned about the possibility 
of India’s 'genetic enslavement’. 

When 1 use the word genetic enslave¬ 
ment it means two things. One is to have 
vet)' few option.s - large areas being cov¬ 
ered b)’ one particular strain, which tics 
the farmer to the company. The second 
include techniques like Terminator. The 
companies call this genetic-use restric¬ 
tion, which means the farmer will have to 
buy from them every year. That will cer¬ 
tainly lead to the farmer’s own control 
over his agricultural destiny being 
destroyed. We have over 106 million farm 
families in the country, the largest free 
enterprise segment. It is important that 
they have choices, that they can keep their 
seeds, they can sel I thei r seeds in the neigh¬ 
bourhood and so on. If all this is destroyed 
you can call it genetic enslavement. 

► What are your concerns on genetically 
modified organisms ((IMOs)? 

These concerns are now universal. 
I'here are those of an environmental 
nature: for example, the creation of super 
weeds, or the studies on the monarch but¬ 
terfly, which suggest harmful effects from 
pollen containing the B’F toxin. Al,so, in 
human beings, we do not know the kind 
of hay fever that may spread with new 
kinds of pollen. .Similarly there is the food 
safety aspect, arising from the use of anti¬ 
biotic markers in genetic engineering; 
when you really need them you would 
have developed a resistance to them. Then 
there are ethical issues such as the one 
involving the Terminator. So we have 
food safety concerns, we have environ¬ 
mental concerns, we have the whole area 
of ethical concerns. All thc.se come under 
the blanket cover of bio-safety. Under the 
(IBD, there should be an internationally 
agreed protocol on bio-safety which 
addresses these issues. I have always felt 
that there should be a broad-based 
National Commission on Genetic 
Modification for Food and Health 
.Security to look at bio-safety issues in 
India. 

► Do you think there should be a morato¬ 
rium on GMOs? 

Moratorium not in terms of research 
but in terms of the commercialisation of 
GMOs. I would say that there is no harm 
in waiting for a few years until the clini¬ 
cal, nutritional, medical and environ¬ 
mental trials, the ethical guidelines, are 
complete.! 
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The NOA Government rushes through with a slew of iegisiotive meosures. 


SUDHA MAHALINGAM 

m New Delhi 

W ITH the picliminarics over in the 
previous session, the winter session 
of the 13th Lok Sabha began on 
November 29 intent on doing serious leg¬ 
islative business. Emboldened by the 
greater security of numbers it enjoys in the 
Lok Sabha, the National Democratic 
Alliance (NDA) Government was in a 
tearing hurry to push through laws that 
are likely to change the course of the coun¬ 
try’s economy as well as polity. 

Eager to prove its reformist creden¬ 
tials to the international community in 
order to win its approval, the Government 
has speeded up the process of economic 
reforms, a sector which the Congress(I) 
has trodden with caution. 


ed on December 3, at the fag end of the 
week when several MPs were leaving for 
their respective constituencies. In fact, the 
House barely had a quorum. What better 
moment to put the bills to vote and get 
them passed? 

With more bills on the anvil, the 
floodgates would be opened for the intro¬ 
duction of a clutch of World Trade 
Organisation (WTO)-ordained bills, 
which are under various stages of prepa¬ 
ration. The current Lok Sabha will per¬ 
haps be remembered as the fastest 
law-maker in Indian legislative history. 

The Congress(l), the main 
Opposition party with a majority in the 
Upper House, had initially made a song 
and dance about the IRDA Bill and kept 
the Government on tenterhooks over 
whether the legislation would get its sup¬ 


port. In fact, it hardly had any ideological 
differences with the Government on this 
issue, having authored the initial phase of 
the reforms in the first place. Not unex¬ 
pectedly, it finally decided to play ball, but 
only after proving a point. It premised its 
support to the bills on certain changes that 
It wanted incorporated in the IRDA Bill. 
The Bill, which throws open the insur¬ 
ance sector to private and foreign 
investors, was passed after incorporating 
the amendments prescribed by the 
Congress!!), despite stiff opposition from 
the Left parties and the insurance employ¬ 
ees. A smirking Congress(l) now sees itself 
as the patron critic of the reforms process. 

The IRDA Bill was rushed through 
hastily even as Roopchand Pal of the 
Communist Party ofindia (Marxist), who 
IS a member of the Parliamentaiy 


In the truncated first session, 
the Government had set the 
ambitious legislative agenda 
rolling with the introduction of 
three bills with major ramifica¬ 
tions - the Insurance Regulatory 
and Development Authority 
(IRDA) Bill, the Prevention of 
Money Laundering Bill (PMLB) 
and the Securities Contracts 
(Regulation) Amendment Bill. 
The session ended without a 
debate on the legislative propos¬ 
als. On the first day of the winter 
session, four more bills, all of eco¬ 
nomic importance, were tabled. 
They are: the IRDA Bill, the 
Foreign Exchange Management 
(FEMA) Bill, the Mines and 
Minerals (Regulation and 
Development) Amendment Bill 
and an amendment to the 
Securities Contracts Bill. The 
strategy of burdening the House 
within a short span with a slew of 
legislation, which require expen 
inputs for the conduct of any 
meaningful debate, appears to 
have paid off. The House passed 
four of the bills in the first week 
itself without any meaningful 
debate. In EkIi the controversial 
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^ Standing Committee on Finance, 
S demanded the setting up of a 
S Petitions Committee to discuss a 
I petition signed by 1.5 crore per- 
c sons against the passage of the Bill 
I in its current form. This merely 
m indicated the Government’s cav¬ 
alier attitude to popular senti¬ 
ment. Deputy Speaker P.M. 
Sayeed did not consider it neces¬ 
sary to wait for the setting up of 
the Petitions Committee before 
the Bill was taken up for discus¬ 
sion and adoption. Vayalar Ravi 
of the Congress(I) urged Sonia 
Gandhi not to allow the passage 
of the Bill, but the Congressfl) 
had other plans. 

The amendments make it 
mandatory for all insurance com¬ 
panies to invest a portion of their 
funds in the social and infrastruc¬ 
tural sectors. The Congre$s(I) had 
originally sought a commitment 
on 75 per cent of the insurers’ 
investible funds in these sectors. 
But the Government has left it to 
the Regulatory Authority to spec¬ 
ify the 4 ]uantum. A clause sug¬ 
gested by the Congress(I) that 
railure to comply with specified 
provisions be made punishable 
with penalties of up to Rs.25 lakh 
and even cancellation of licence 
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A large contingent 


V.VENKATESAN 

P RIME Minister A.B. Vajpayee’s 
G>uncil of Ministers is the largest 
ever for a Union Government. Yet, at 74 
it hJls short of the size recommended by 
the Administrative Reforms 
Commission in the 1960s - 11 per cent 
of the combined strength of the two 
Houses of Parliament. 

When a 70-member Ministry was 
sworn in on October 1 3, it was assumed 
that Vajpayee wanted to have as big a 
G)uncii of Ministers as possible in order 
to avoid pressures for further expansion. 
But when he inducted three Cabinet 
Ministers and one Minister of State with 
independent charge on November 22, 
apart from effecting a minor reshuffle, it 
was dictated by corrective as well as elec¬ 
toral factors. 

The inclusion of Shukhdev Singh 
Dhindsa, the Akali Dal Rajya Sabha 
member, as Minister for Works and 
Estates, was dictated by the compulsions 
of coalition chemistry. The absence of 
representation to the Sikh community 
in the Ministry had irked the AKali Dal, 
a key ally of the Bharatiya Janata Party. 
The Akali Dai had won two Lok Sabha 
seats. Its entry into the Ministry was out 
of question as it did not have the mini¬ 
mum ofsix sears needed to claim a berth. 
The party missed the “chemistry” quota 
too owing to bickerings among its senior 
leaders about who should get a berth. 
Dhindsa’s inclusion, which followed a 
process of reconciliation within the 


party leadership, was a corrective step, 
taken in order to assume the feelings of 
the party and Sikhs in general. 

The inclusion of Rajnath Singh, 
Rajya Sabha member and Uttar Pradesh 
BJP president, as the Cabinet Minister 
in charge of Surhice Transport, was a 
foregone conclusion. The BJP wanted to 
reward him for having accepted the high 
command’s nominee. Ram Prakash 
Gupta, as Chief Minister. Rajnath Singh 
had projected himself as the candidate 
for chief ministership in the place of 
Kalyan Singh. Another factor behind 
Rajnath Singh’s entry into the Cabinet 
is the long-time grievance of the forward 
community of the State of neglect 
shown towards it during the tenure of 
Kalyan Singh. As part of a post-Kalyan 
Singh pacl^e, Rajnath Singh’s induc¬ 
tion was also a corrective measure. 
Nitish Kumar, who was earlier allotted 
the Surfiice Transport portfolio, has got 
Agriculture. 

The inclusion of C.P. Thakur, the 
BJP MP from Patna who is a Bhumihar, 
was also done with a view to correcting 
a perceived imbalance in the representa¬ 
tion of various castes from Bihar. Bihar, 
which has the largest contingent in the 
Ministry, has been showered with 
favours in view of the coming Assembly 
elections. C.P. Thakur is the Cabinet 
Minister for Water Resources. 

The BJP’s Rajya Sabha MP, Arun 
Shourie, is now Minister of State for 
Planning, Statistics and Programme 
Implementation. He will also be in 


charge of the Department of 
Administrative Reforms and Public 
Grievances in the Ministiy of Personnel, 
Public Grievances and Pensions, which 
is headed by the Prime Minister. Shourie 
seems to have been deliberately kept out 
of Personnel, considering his past cru¬ 
sade against corruption. The 
Department of Personnel has under it 
the Central Bureau of Investigation 
(CBI). The Home Ministry has a role 
only in the case of Indian Police Service 
(IPS) officers. Vasundhara Rajc assists 
the Prime Minister in the Department 
of Personnel and Training. Shourie had 
a major role in drafting the party’s man¬ 
ifesto, and his induction from the BJP’s 
quota is a sign that the party wants to be 
seen as recognising talent. 

In addition to the Parliamentary 
Affairs portfolio, Pramod Mahajan has 
been allotted the newly formed Ministiy 
of Information Technology, the rele¬ 
vance of which is being widely debated in 
industry circles (article on page 86). 
Satyanarayan Jatia is the new Labour 
Minister. 

Minor changes have been effected in 
the portfolios of six Ministers of State. 
Significant among them is the shifting of 
Bangaru laxman from Planning and 
Implementation to Railways. Mamata 
Banerjee, the Railway Minister, now has 
two Ministers of State in her Ministiy. 
This has caused her disappointment, 
although she denied that she had 
expressed unhappiness over the reshuffle. 

The allocation of portfolios suggests 
a deliberate move to have at least one 
BJP Minister of State in the Ministries 
headed by the alliance panics. ■ 


granted to the insurer in case of persistent 
failures, has been included in the Bill. 
Another amendment provides for prefer¬ 
ential registration or those companies 
which seek to provide health insurance 
cover to individuals and groups of indi¬ 
viduals as pan of their life and general 
insurance policies. The Government also 
conceded the Congress(l)’s demand that 
the private companies offer insurance 
cover to backward, rural and the unor¬ 
ganised sectors. This would include crop 
insurance policies. 

E mployees of the insurance sector 
sQged a protest outside Parliament 
House. The All-India Insurance 
Employees’ Association condeimuct “the 
haste with which the Government is pro¬ 


ceeding towards the enactment of the 
IRDA Bill, 1999, despite allround oppo¬ 
sition.” Class II, 111 and IV employees of 
the Life Insurance Corporation of India 
and the General Insurance Corporation 
went on a day’s strike on December 1 to 
protest against the adoption of the Bill. 
The Left parties, which believe that the 
passage of the Bill amounts to the betray¬ 
al of the working class, will oppose its pas¬ 
sage in the Rajya Sabha. 

However, it is possible that the IRDA 
Bill will have to return to the Lok Sabha 
for consideration of certain embarrassing 
clauses that have crept into the document. 
The Bill allows insurance companies to 
invest 25 per cent of their funds in secu¬ 
rities of the Government of the United 
Kingdom or those guaranteed by that 


Government. This fact came to light 
when the Bill was taken up for discussion 
in the Rajya Sabha. 

HE PMLB and FEMA constitute a 
composite piece of legislation. If 
FEMA is passed by the Rajya Sabha, for 
the first time in independent India, viola¬ 
tions relating to foreign exchange will be 
treated as civil offences. Despite Finance 
Minister Yashwant Sinha’s assurances 
that capital account convertibility will not 
be allowed, experts feel that the loopholes 
in the Bill will result in large-scale flight 
of capital. One glaring loophole in the Bill 
is the arithmetical definition of a resident 
Indian. Anyone who has resided for more 
than 182 days in the course of the previ¬ 
ous financial year alone will be reckoned 
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as a resident Indian for pur¬ 
poses of liability under 
FFMA Under its predcccs 
sor, the Foreign Exchange 
Regulation Act (FFRA) no 
arithmetical formula wis 
applied to determine i per 
son s resident status f I KA 
was more concerntd with the 
nature of activities he or she 
was engigcd in while abroad 
and his or her intention 
determined Inbility While 
FLMA may remove any dis¬ 
cretion that the agency inves¬ 
tigating the violations may 
have hid in determining a 
person s culpability, it also 
makes it possible for anyone 
intending to violate Ft MA to 
remain abroad for over 182 
days during the course of a 
financial year in order to 
escape the provision of the 
law 

Sections 6(4) and 9(d) of 
FFMA, which define the cir 
cumstances under which a 



were also tabled The amend¬ 
ments seek to relate the 
business of dealing in securi¬ 
ties, to promote the develop¬ 
ment of the securities market 
and to provide for regulation 
of depositories in securities 
The WTO-related bills 
that are being drafted include 
the Patents Amendment Bill, 
the Bill to amend Copynghts, 
the Plant Varieties and 
Farmers Rights Protection 
Bill, the Pesigns Bill, the 
Geographic Indications Bill 
and the Cyber Laws Bill If the 
Government manages to push 
all these bills through in the 
winter session as it well might 
It might even attempt to do 
the same with the Central 
Vigilance Commission Bill 
and the Women s Bill 

I N an important develop¬ 
ment a BjP MP has intro¬ 
duced a private member s Bill 
to amend the Constitution to 


resident Indian can hold Employw. of the liwurance .ector protesting against the bar persons of foreign origin 

own, transfer or invest in for- iMurance Regulatory and Development Authority Bill 

eign currency, foreign securi- |„ Delhi. President, Vice-president and 

ty or immovable property Prime Minister Introduced 


abroad appear to have been designed 
specifically to shield certain persons cur 
rently being investigated for FFRA viola 
tions Section 15, which allows 
compounding offences, furthei weakens 
an already weak law But the most con 
troversial provision in the Bill is Section 
40 which gives the Cjovei nment the power 
to suspend or relax the operation of any 
or all provisions of the Aet This is a bla¬ 
tant authorisation of governmental inter 
ventton in investigations and is 
unprecedented Finally, Section 49 (3) 
sets a tune-frame of two years from the 
commencement of the Act for the com¬ 
pletion of all ongoing investigations under 
FF RA Is this time-limit realistic for inves 
tigating transnational crimes involving 
retracted procedures, not to mention 
anking secrecy laws in many parts of the 
world^ 

T FiE Mines and Minerals (Regulation 
& Development) Amendment Bill, 
199^#seeks to effect three changes First, 
It cjirciioses to delegate to the States cer- 
taip Ipiwers hitherto exercised by the 
Cenhi. Based on the recommendations 
made by the B B Tandon Committee in 
December 1996, the Bill proposes to 
authc^ive State governments to grant and 


renew prospecting licences and mining 
leases for those minerals listed in sched¬ 
ules A and B The Bill seeks to confer full 
powers to the State governments for grant 
of mineral concessions in respect of lime¬ 
stone It seeks to review existing laws and 
procedures governing the regulation and 
development of minerals in order to make 
them more compatible with changed poli¬ 
cies It also seeks to check illegal mining 
The Bill contains the new concept of 
reconnaissance operations’ 

Reconnaissance as a stage distinct from 
prospecting operations has been included 
in the Bill and a person or company can 
apply for a reconnaissance permit for a 
total area of 10,000 square kilometres 
The statement of objectives and reasons 
appended to the Bill states that this will 
facilitate investments through the deploy¬ 
ment of state-of-the-an exploration tech¬ 
nologies and accelerate exploration of 
mineral resources The moot question 1 $ 
whether this is consistent with national 
security The Bill generated some debate 
with Left party MPs opposing some of the 
provisions. It is yet to be passed 

The Lok Sabha also passed the 
amendment to the Securities Bill seeking 
to allow derivatives tradmg Two mote 
amendments to the Securities Laws Bill 


by Kirit Somiaya, after prolonged wran¬ 
gles, It IS widely seen as an attempt to tar¬ 
get Congress(I) president Sonia Gandhi 
It drew protests from Congress(I) mem 
bers who argued that Parliament did not 
have the legislative competence to con 
sider a Bill that amounts to altering the 
basic structure of the Constitution They 
argued that the Bill sought to make a dis¬ 
tinction between “natural born ’ citizens 
and those who acquired citizenship and 
therefore sought to tinker with the struc¬ 
ture of the Constitution 

The Congress(I) members objected to 
the Bill also on the ground that it had not 
been cleared by the committee on private 
members’ bills Prime Minister A B 
Vajpayee, for his part, said that the issue 
of “foreign origin” formed part of the 
NDA’s manifesto and that every member 
had a right to introduce any legislation on 
any issue 

The NDA Government is not likclv 
to be take up the Small States Bill, whicn 
would have ejjabled the fermation of 
Vananchal, Uttarakand and Chattisgarh 
States The mtroduction of this Bdl is 
being resisted by thcTelugu Desam Party 
(TDP). The rumbling within Andhra 
Pradesh for a separate Telengana State is 
behind the TDP’s stand. ■ 
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A party adrift 

The Congress(i) leadership's recent actions ond also inoction on various crucial issues, 
point to rank confusion. 


VENKITESH RAMAKRISHNAN 

in New Delhi 


T he political pantomime in Orissa 
over the issue of replacing Chief 
Minister Giridhar Gamang has indeed 
been a reflection of the current state of 
affairs in the Congress(I). Hii very b.uily 
by a cyclone, what Orissa needed was ci;n- 
ccrtcd relief efforts by the government 
besides those by social and political organ¬ 
isations. But at that very moment, the pri¬ 
mary concern of the ruling party, the 
Congress{I), seemed to be inner-party 
power struggles. On the one side, former 
Chief Minister J.B. Patn,aik and Basanth 
Biswal, a Minister in Gamang’s Cabinet, 
were trying to overthrow the C^hief 
Minister, while on the other, Gamang was 
trying his best to hang on to thaChief 
Minister’s post. Worse still, the central 
leadership, under party president Sonia 
(jandhi, became enmeshed in this inop¬ 
portune political game instead of making 
efforts to set things in order. 

Almost ail the moves made by the 
Congress(I) since the beginning of the 


winter se.ssion in Parliament have been 
characteri.sed by an absence of positive 
political direction or purpose. The party 
leadership appeared to be flitting from one 
organisational and political initiative to 
another without actualising any of them. 
And the result is rank confusion. 

T he party leadership began its prepa¬ 
rations for the winter session based on 
the premise that it had to advance its strug¬ 
gle on the demand to delete former 
Congress(I) Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi’s name from the charge-sheet filed 
by the Central Bureau of Investigation in 
the long-running Bofors pay-offs case. The 
party was under the impression that it had 
made gains on this front during the previ¬ 
ous session of Parliament, on account of 
the statement made by Home Minister 
I..K. Advani on the floor of the Lok Sabha 
during the debate on the motion of thanks 
to the President’s address. Advani had said 
that he could “understand Sonia Gandhi’s 
sentiments and feelings on the issue” and 
that “the government was considering all 
a.spects relating to the inclusion of lUjiv 


(landhi’s name in the Bofors charge- 
sheet”. The (”ongre,ss(l) .saw this as a pos¬ 
itive gesture, and believed that it needed 
to take this gesture to its “logical conclu¬ 
sion". It hoped to put to use its numerical 
strength in the Rajya Sabha as also the 
Bharatiya Janata Party-led Government’s 
eagerness to complete its “second-genera¬ 
tion economic reforms", in pushing its 
own case. 

The C'ongressfl) was .aware that the 
(iovernment needed its support to pass its 
bills in the Rajya .Sabha, starting with the 
Insurance Regulatory and Development 
Authority (IRl)A) Bill. Leaders such as 
Pranab Kumar Mukherjee h.td been indi¬ 
cating that the C!ongrc,ss(l)’s support 
would not be forthcoming if the 
Government failed to act suitably on the 
matter of the Bofors case charge-sheet. In 
fact, observers believe that this was the real 
reason behind the conciliatory-sounding 
statement made by Advani in Parliament. 

However, the Congress(I)’s hopes of 
exerting pressure on the Government on 
the basis of its support for the pro-reform 
measures fell flat on the first day of the 
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Congreu(l) president Sonia QandhI receiving the AlCC Introspection Committee 


approach of the IRDA Bill was brushed 
aside on the strength of the majority view 
- a combination of Manmohan Singh’s 
and Jairam Ramcsh’s perceptions. 
Consequently, the Congress(I) cooperat¬ 
ed with the Government despite the fact 
that it failed to get the expected results 
with regard to the Bofors case charge- 
sheet. 

T he Congress(I) suffered yet another 
reverse when the party’s government 
in Goa, which had come to power in June 
with a clear majority, collapsed (story on 
page 52). The collapse highlighted the 
lack of coordination between the party’s 
central leadership and its State units. 
Sonia Gandhi continued to maintain that 
the Congrcss(I) government would stay in 
power - even as a non-Congress(l) 
Ministry was being formed! The party 
president was obviously unaware of the 
dynamics within the State unit. 


Report from committee chairman A.K. Antony in New Delhi on November 30. 


winter session. Making it clear that the 
Government had no intention of follow¬ 
ing up on the “conciliatory gesture’’, 
Advani told the Lok Sabha that any move 
to delete Rajiv Gandhi’s name from the 
charge-sheet would amount to interfer¬ 
ence in the C’BI probe. He .said that the 
Government had sought the opinion of 
the Attorney-Cicneral on whether it was 
permissible to seek to delete a name from 
the charge-sheet, and whether any pro¬ 
ceedings should be initiated undci Section 
521 of the Criminal Procedure Code for 
this. Advani said that the Attorney- 
General had stated that Section 321 of the 
GrPC - which empowers the Govern- 
Tient to proceed for withdrawal of prose¬ 
cution - was not applicable in this case 
jecause the process of framing the charges 


amendments moved by it, including a 
social obligation clause that would bind 
insurers to invest in social and infrastruc¬ 
tural sectors, and a penalty provision to 
deal with defaulters. Clearly, it was the 
Congress(I), rather than the RIP-led 
Ciovernment that got the wrong end of 
the stick vis-a-vis the pro-reform bill. 

Three streams of opinion had clashed 
within the Congressfl) on this issue before 
the pro-reform lobby prevailed, com¬ 
pelling the Congress(I) to support the 
Government. Broadly, Jairam Ramesh, 
Manmohan Singh and Vayalar Ravi rep¬ 
resented the three streams. When 
Manmohan Singh, who put the econom¬ 
ic reforms process in place, advocated 
“reforms with a human face’’ that would, 
with Its pro-poor slant, focus on issues 


T his trend of confusion continued on 
the organisational front too, even as 
the party completed the process of 
analysing the reasons behind the reverses it 
suffered in the Lok Sabha elections. A 200- 
page report was submitted by an 11-mem¬ 
ber committee led by A.K. Antony and 
comprising leaders such as Mam Shankai 
Aiyar, P.M. Sayeed, Motilal Voraand Priya 
Ranjan Das Munshi. The committee made 
20 sets of recommendations on improving 
the party set-up in terms of organisational 
structure and inner-party discipline and its 
image. The report has apparently recom¬ 
mended aaion at both national and State 
levels. However, the leadership, especially 
party president Sonia Gandhi, has not 
moved to implement the recommenda¬ 
tions. The official explanation is that the 
eWe has to study the report in detail 


ind launching prosecution had not been 
nitiated. The same day. Prime Minister 
\.B. Vajpayee said that the provisions of 
he relevant laws did not favour the dele- 
.ion of the late Prime Minister’s name. 

Under these circumstances, what 
cmained to be seen was whether the 
Gongress(I) would go through with its 
hreat of not cooperating with the 
!k)vernment on the legislative business, 
n the next four days it became clear that 
twasonly an empty threat. On December 
!, the Congress(J) supported the IRDA 
liil in the Lok Sabha, even as the Left par- 
ie^nd the Samajwadi Party (S.P.) and 
n^htriya Janata Dal (RJD) registered 
heir opposition and staged a walk-out. 

The Congress(I)’s only consolation 
at the Government adopted four ^ 


such as primary health care and education, 
Jairam Ramesh pointed out that pro-poor 
policies have to be in tune with the larg¬ 
er liberalisation framework and cannot be 
pursued just to gain populist support. 
Vayalar Ravi and Congress Working 
Committee (CWC) members such as 
Rajesh Pilor and A.K. Antony were of the 
view that the reforms process has to be 
reviewed in terms of the Congres$(I)’s 
original policies that laid greater empha¬ 
sis on building an egalitarian society. 
Manmohan Singh’s contention on the 
IRDA Bill was that the Con^ess(I) 
should introduiCe amendments such as the 
social obligation clause, a proposal that 
was supported by leaders such as 
Madhavrao Scindia. The opposition by 
Ravi, Pilot and others to the basic 


before any step is taken. But party insiders 
say that the leadership is apprehensive 
about rubbing the power lobbies in differ¬ 
ent States the wrong way. 

According to them, although the 
committee has gone into the party’s fail¬ 
ings in detail, it has not acknowledged one 
important point raised by many of the 
respondents - Sonia Gandhi’s foreign ori¬ 
gin. Although many respondents are 
believed to have said that it was a major 
handicap in the election campaign, the 
committee glossed over it. The views 
expressed are, however, reported to have 
been incorporated in the report as an 
appendix. Given the fact that an impor¬ 
tant body like the introspection commit¬ 
tee has indulged in aoak-and-dagger 
tactics, thete arc doubts in the patty over 



the success of any organisational and 
political restructuring exercise. 

The constitution of a few more com¬ 
mittees under the leadership of senior 
leaders to look into various aspects of 
organisational restructuring, as was done 
after the 1998 Lok Sabha polls, is on the 
cards. It is another matter that the rec¬ 
ommendations made by the committees 
set up in 1998 are yet to be implemented 
and the bodies themselves are increasing¬ 
ly being perceived as vehicles of indeci¬ 
sion and procrastination. 

T he Orissa episode brought to the 
fore the same malady. In the absence 
of a purposeful central leadership, the 
party’s State-level leaders are stooping to 
new lows in their efforts to retain their 
hold over party and governmental posi¬ 
tions and widen their ranks. Gamang and 
the dissident leaders accused each other of 
wanting to pocket the relief funds from 
international sources. 

Another aspect that became clear as 
the game of oneupmanship progressed 
was that the balance of power among var¬ 
ious groups in the party is such that the 
process of selecting a successor is difficult. 
The most powerful group that oppo.sed 
Gamang was led by J.B. Patnaik. 
However, the numbers in the CLP being 
what they arc, Patnaik cannot think of 
returning as Chief Minister without the 
support of the Hemanth Biswal group. 
The Biswal group, on its part, v/as trying 
to use this to project its own leader as an 
alternative candidate for the chief minis¬ 
tership. The central leadership’s inability 
to take a tough decision and force the issue 
became obvious when a team led by CWC 
member Madhavrao Scindia and com¬ 
prising leaders such as Vayalar Ravi, 
returned from Bhubaneswar twice with¬ 
out finding a solution. 

I N the final analysis, these goings on 
have only contributed to strengthening 
the perception that Sonia Gandhi does 
not really have it in her when it comes to 
leadership capabilities. More and more 
middle and junior level leaders have 
begun to express their dismay over the w ay 
the party is being run. Whether this will 
snowball into a major inner-party move¬ 
ment, and if this happens, who will lead 
that movement, are two questions doing 
the rounds. 

It is clear that the party cannot hope 
to advance its politick ambitions until 
xitain corrective measures she taken 
:ither under Sonia Gandhi’s leadership or 
autsideofit. ■ 


POLITICS 

Familial conflicts 

Their merger plans gone awry, the Janata Dai (United), the Samata 
Party and the Lok Shokti struggle to stay afloat as a combine. 


T.K. RAJALAKSHMI 

m New Delhi 


OK SHAKTI leader Ramakrishna 
Hegde’s exclusion from the second 
round of appointments in the Union 
Cabinet on Novembet 22 is an catly sign 
ofimminent discord within the Bharatiya 
Janata Party-led National Democratic 
Alliance (NDA) government. It also 
.shows that all is not well in the much her¬ 
alded “Janata parivar". 

Except in the upper echelons of the 
Samata Party, it wa.s generally a.ssumcd 
that the Cabinet expansion would provide 
a pretext to accommodate Hegde. Prior 
to the expansion, Hegde was known to 
have met Prime Minister Atal Behari 
Vajpayee twice. Other meetings with 
senior functionaries of the “Janata pari¬ 
var’’ had appeared almost to guarantee the 
disgruntled Hegde, who was looking to 
be mollified with a significant elevation, 
a Cabinet berth. As it happened, all the 
speculation was unfounded. 

The turn of events will prove a set¬ 
back to the proposed merger of the Lok 
Shakti with the Samata Party and the 
Janata Dal (United). Any friction within 
the Janata parivar could in turn seriously 
impair relations among its various con¬ 
stituents and the BJP. Given that the BJP- 
jD(U) alliance was forged in Karnataka 
amidst hostility from the State BJP unit, 
it seemed only a matter of time before the 
euphoria of the NDA’s election victory 
would wear off. 

Protesting loudly over his exclusion, 
Hegde lay the blame squarely on Defence 
Minister George Fernandes, who is also 
the leader of the JD(U) Parliamentary 
Party. The Lok Shakti unit in Delhi held 
a protest demonstration outside 
Fernandes’ residence, accusing him of 
“stabbing Hegde in the back”. The 
Samata Party said that the decision to 
keep Hegde out was taken jointly with the 

Meanwhile, Union Minister for Civil 
Aviation Sharad Yadav left no stone 
unturned to bring about a rapprochement 
between the Samata Party and the Lok 


Shakti. He met Hegde more than once in 
a bid to mollify him, but with little suc¬ 
cess. A close aide of Sharad Yadav’s told 
Frontline that overcoming mutual resent¬ 
ment was proving difficult. 

On October .10, the JD(U) steering 
committee met in the absence of ^ 
Fernandes and adopted a resolution that 
stated that the “failure to consult and 
communicate with Mr. Hegde is an 
alarming lapse that casts serious doubts on 
the future functioning” of the NDA. 
Articulating its position, the Lok Shakti 
.said; “It has not enhanced the image of 
the new government. It has created a cri¬ 
sis of confidence.” The NDA was remind¬ 
ed of its commitment to “sincere and 
genuine consensus” among all its con¬ 
stituents. 

Holding out the promise of an 
alliance-in-the-making, Sharad Yadav, 
Fernandes, Hegde, Pa.swan .tnd J.H. Patel 
had shared a podium at a “unity” rally in 
Bangalore on August 7. The “socialist 
bloc” within the NDA .seemed to seek a 
greater salience in the affairs of the ruling 
coalition. The election results, however, 
drove a wedge in its plans. The reunified 
Janata Dal suffered a drubbing in 
Karnataka, though its robust perfor¬ 
mance in Bihar partly redeemed its posi¬ 
tion. Hegde was largely held responsible 
for the sctb.ack in Karnataka, though he 
was not given credit for the outcome in 
Bihar. 

Differences cropped up among the 
three Janata Dal splinter groupings soon 
after the first list of ('abinet Ministers was 
announced on October 13. JD(U) lead¬ 
ers Sharad Yadav and Ram Vilas Paswan 
- newcomers to the NDA- earned impor¬ 
tant Cabinet positions, while Hegde, an 
older ally, was left out. In apportioning 
the limited quota of Cabinet berths avail¬ 
able to it, the Janata parivar faced a thorny 
problem. It was important to maximise 
the representation from Bihar, in order to 
boost the chances of the alliance in the 
March 2000 Assembly elections. Sharad 
Yadav and Ram Vilas Paswan earned their 
positions by virtue of this calculation and 
Hegde was eliminated on account of the 
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Fiwn {•ft, RamakrMina Hegde, Sharad Yadav, J.H. Patel, George Fernandes and NKIsh Kunur at-a 
praas conference In New Delhi in July 1999. 


fact that Karnataka had lost its priority 
after the elections. 

It has become politically expedient for 
the NDA to give importance to the lead¬ 
ers from Bihar, especially Sharad Yadav 
who defeated Rashtriya Janata Dal (RjD) 
president Laloo Prasad Yadav in 
Madhepura. 

Samara Party sources said that the 
choice of ministerial candidates was made 
collectively, keeping in mind the cornin] 
Bihar Assembly elections and the groum 
reality of the Lok Shakti’s poor perfor¬ 
mance in the Lok Sabha and Assembly 
elections in Karnataka. The final decision 
rested with the Prime Minister, he added. 

Referring to Hide’s protests, a 
Samara Party leader said; “He should have 
shown statesmanship by not making an 
issue of his exclusion but rather con¬ 
tributed in helping out with the coming 
Bihar elections." As (at as the Samata 
Party was concerned, Karnataka was a 
clos^ chapter while Bihar was “yet to 
come”. The leader said: “The fact is that 
the Lok Shakti exists only in Karnataka. 
The Samata Party is a political force in 
Bihar and exists in Manipur as well.” 
Making an oblique reference to the 
JD(L^ he added: “But for us, Laloo Yadav 
coul^ot have been defeated and our 
party people want that fact to be acknowl¬ 
edge. We would also not like somene 
else to take credit for our sacrifices.” 


It is not clear whether or not 
Fernandes played a role in denying Hegde 
a ministership. Though originally from 
Karnataka, Fernandes’ political fortunes 
today arc inextricably tied up with Bihar. 
He may have felt inclined to plead on 
behalf of Sharad Yadav and Ram Vilas 
Paswan and sacrifice Hegde’s interests. 
Moreover, as the vote percentage of the 
alliance between I^aloo Prasad Yadav’s 
Rashtriya Janata Dal and the Congress(l) 
had gone up in the Lok Sabha elections, 
he had a strong incentive to ensure that 
the Janata parivar in Bihar remained unit¬ 
ed. Moreover, S.amata Party leader Nitish 
Kumar had won the election by a narrow 
margin. 

The Assembly elections in Bihar 
would put pressure on the parties of the 
Janata parivar to accelerate their merger 
process and project a degree of credibili¬ 
ty as a political force within the NDA. 
During a visit to Patna recently, Ram 
Vilas Paswan gave expression to these sen¬ 
timents. The delay in formalising the 
merger, he said, “sent wrong signals to the 
people”. “I foil to understand the reasons 
for the delay when we contested the Lok 
Sabha poll on a common symbol and 
reaped a rich electoral harvest in Bihar,” 
he added. 

The names of two or more chief min¬ 
isterial aspirants from the Janata parivar 
are doing the rounds in Biha^, Paswan and 


I Nitish Kumar being 
I among them. Rumb- 
I lings over seat- sharing 
> among the BJP, the 
JD(U) and the Samata 
Party have begun, with 
some sections going 
public with their 
demands. 

Matters arc not 
helped by the tenuous 
character of relations 
between the Bihar units 
of the Samata Party and 
the JD(U). The induc- 
tion'of an RJD leader, 
former Union Minister 
Ram Lakhan Singh 
Yadav, in the JD(U) also 
put a spoke in the wheel. 
Not only did this dis¬ 
please the JD{U) unit in 
Bihar, the Samata Party 
unit expressed reserva¬ 
tions over what it called 
a “unilateral decision” 
by JD(U) president 
Sharad Yadav. There 
had been some heart¬ 
burn in the Samata Party when a senior 
leader from Urtar Pradesh, K.C. Tyagi, 
joined the JD(U) earlier. Despite their 
pivotal role in the Bihar elections, party 
workers felt that they were being taken for 
granted by Sharad Yadav. 

However, according to Samata Party 
•sources, the “crisis of confidence” cannot 
be resolved merely by allocating a ministe¬ 
rial berth to Hegde. Sections close to 
Fernandes in the Samata Party say that a 
merger makes little difference to the situa¬ 
tion on the ground, as elections were fought 
along with the JD(U) and the Lok Shdeti 
on a common symbol, the arrow, and can 
be fought again for the Bihar Assembly 
elections. Samata Party general secretary 
Jaya Jaitly said: “Ideologically, we are on 
the same plane regarding social justice and 
corruption in Bihar. It would have been 
better if we were a larger, cohesive group 
to avoid uncertainties and splits:” 

Organisational details remain to be 
worked out, including a decision who will 
be the president of the unified party. The 
patty symbol also remains to be decided 
by the Election Commission. The merg¬ 
er may be further delayed if seat-sharing 
arrangements in Bihar run into rough 
weather. Bufhs the three parties represent 
different caste banks, it is in their self- 
interest to mainuin their opportunistic 
alliance until at least the next round of 
elections. B 
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■ CONTROVERSY 


Axe on autonomy 

In its pursuit of a sectarian agenda, the BJP-led Government decides to retire two perceived 
ideological opponents from the Prasor Bhorati board. 


SUKUMAR MURALIOHARAN 

in New Delhi 

VVTHATEVER its underlying ratio- 
nale, the Government’s decision 
“retiring” two members of the Prasar 
Bharati board on November 22 showed 
a shrewd appreciation of infirmities in the 
law. The matter of propriety though, is 
something else, since the two individuals 
concerned - historian Romila I'hapar 
and Hindi litterateur Rajcndra Yadav - 
have been zealous in guarding the Prasar 
Bharati mandate against dilution. It was 
an attitude that meant almost axiomati- 
cally that they were the most liable to run 
into conflict with the Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BjP), never known to be overly 
scrupulous in its regard for the integrity 
of autonomous institutions. 

Rationalising the Government’s 
action, Arun Jaidey, Minister‘of State fot 
Information and Broadcasting, resorted to 
certain curious locutions. His initial justi¬ 
fication was that the electronic media need¬ 
ed a dose of professionalism - a mission to 
which the talents of a historian and a liter¬ 
ary figure were supposedly superfluous. On 
closer interrogation about the political 
motivations underlying the retirement of 
two known critics of the BJP style of poli¬ 
tics, Jaidey sought to reverse theonus. Since 
there was no political intent read into their 
appointment, none, he argued, need be 
read into their removal fiom office. And 
then, as a lawyer of fiiir eminence, Jaidey’s 
final recourse was legalistic. “We have done 
nothing illegal,” he declared and if the 
affected persons thought there were suffi¬ 
cient grounds, they were fi^ee to take the 
Government to court. 

In pursuit of the new mantra of pro¬ 
fessionalism, Jaidey has appointed an 
“expert committee” w review the entire 
gamut of organisational issues connected to 
the electronic media. Bearing the onerous 
responsibility of proposing the new struc- 
tute of Dootdarsnan and All India Radio 
are N.G. Narayaoamurti, chairman of the 
sofware firm Infbsys, Kiian Kamik, chief 
executive of the Discovery Qiannel, and 
Shunu Sen, the well-known management 


consultant. Rajiv Ratna 
Shah, Chief Executive 
Officer of Prasar Bharati, 
will be the convenor of 
the committee and offi¬ 
cial representation will be 
sccur^ throu^ the pres¬ 
ence of R.C. Mishra, 
Joint Secretary in the 
Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting. 


A UTONOMYwasa 
Tigready desired goal 
in the days of stifling 
official control over the 
electronic media. The 



the Prasar Bharati Act 
were in this reckoning 
best transferred to the 
jurisdiction of a 
BroadcastingAct, which 
would be much wider in 
scope. Jaipal Reddy’s 
eflPurt to kickstarr the 
Prasar Bharati throu^ 
ordinance was integrally 
connected to the legisla¬ 
tive agenda he unveiled 
in Novemlicr 1997, 
through the introduc¬ 
tion of the Broadcasting 
Bill in Parliament. 

The matter 


basic framework of Aiun iaitley, Minister of State for remained inconclusive, 
autonomy was spelt out Information and Broadcastli^. since the Gujral gov- 
in the Prasar Bharati ernment resigned on 


Act, adopted by Parliament in 1990. It 
was a god that the BJP had endorsed with 
few qudifications. 

In the following years, a fairly well- 
structured set of attitudes towards media 
law has been in evidence among the mam 
politicd parties. The Congress(I) has 
been indifferent towards the cause of 
autonomy and sluggish in its response to 
globd changes. The Janata Dal, largely 
responsible for the enacting of the auton¬ 
omy law, wrote its logical sequel during 
its next brief spell in power. For S. Jaipal 
Reddy, Minister for Information and 
Broadcasting in the l.K. Gujral govern¬ 
ment, notifying the Prasar Bharati Act in 
July 1997 - in less than three months 
since taking office - was an act of personal 
commitment, in the fate of overwhelm¬ 
ing political indifference. 

In October 1997, Jaipd Reddy issued 
an ordinance that sought to iron out some 
of the rough edges in the Act. This exercise 
was necessitated in panicular by the bur¬ 
geoning growth of the electronic media 
since the Act was adopted in 1990. From 
beii^ the relatively simple task of writing 
rules for one broadcaster, the mission of 
policy had been transformed into the multi¬ 
dimensional one of regulating the complex, 
technology-driven posvth of the entire 
dectronic media. Some of the provisions of 


November 27 over the patent triviality of 
the M.C. Jain Commission’s interim 
report. Significantly though, the Prasar 
Bharati boaid had been partly constitut¬ 
ed before the government quit. Following 
a formal communication of October 30, 

1997, from the Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting, Vice-President 
Krishan Kant had begun consultations 
towards the appointment of the board. 
Under the terms of the Act, the Vice 
President, the Chairman of the Press 
Council of India and a government nom¬ 
inee constitute the authority that 
appoints the members of the Prasar 
Bharati board. Jaitlcy’s argument - that 
the board had been put in place by the 
United Front in its last days - is a non 
sequitur, since the entire process is out¬ 
side the purview of the government. 

Of the seven part-time members 
appointed to the Prasar Bharati board in 
November 1997, the eminent journalist 
Nikhil Chakravartty was designated 
Chairman. Ail the appointments were to a 
fixed term of sue years, in accordanc(;.with 
the October ordinance. In the political flux 
that ensued, the ordinance was not brou^t 
before Parliament for ratification, which in 
effect meant that the provisions of the 1990 
Act were restored to application. 

Since May 1998, when the BJP fust 
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assumed office at the 
Centre, the government 
has made no effort to 
frame rules under the 
Ptasar Bharati Aa. 

When the opportunity 
arose thoi^, it was 
quick to seize upon the 
provision of the Act 
which requires that one- 
third of the members of 
the board retire every 
two years. Chakravar- 
tty's demise and the ele¬ 
vation of another 
member to a gubernato¬ 
rial position meant that 
there were five members 
to choose from. Prasar 
Bharati itself was of the opinion that if the 
requirements of the law were to be met, the 
two retiring members could be chosen 
through a random draw of lots. Decrying 
this procedure as arbitrary, Jaidey chose to 
wield his hatchet against those he saw as dis¬ 
sidents with the BJP world-view. 

Romila Thapar’s response was mea¬ 
sured; “They have deliberately picked up 
the two persons who they thought were 
ideologit^ly opposed to them. Quite 
clearly, it confirms their fear of people 
who do not share their opinion.” The 
issue, she argued, was not confined mere¬ 
ly to two individuals. Rather, it had a bear¬ 
ing on the autonomy and integrity of the 
institutions of democracy. On display was 
the same tendency to fi rst hobble and then 
commandeer institutions by packing 
them with individuals of a particular 
political inclination. 

Rajendra Yadav was more outspoken. 
Since the electoral process was set under 
way, he recalls, he had assumed the 
authority on behalf of the Prasar Bharati 
board, to monitor pub¬ 
lic grievances about the 
quality of political cov¬ 
erage in the electronic 
media. He had in this 
capacity received no 
fewer than 1,500 com¬ 
plaints from viewers 
about Doordarshan’s 
unseemly bias towards 
the BJP. For every indi¬ 
vidual who writes, he 
argues, there must be at 
least a thousand who 
^are the same percep- 
Ipbn. His experience in 
Uiis respect reflects a 
faj^ widespread sense 
oPmsaffixtion with the 


management of the 
electronic media by the 
BJP-led government. It 
is not in the character of 
the BJP, he concludes, 
to tolerate institutional 
autonomy or cultural 
diversity. 

Jaipal Reddy for his 
part has denounced the 
government’s action as 
“outrageously improper 
and clearly illc^”. He 
has given nodee for a 
parliamentary discus¬ 
sion on the issue and 
expects the backing of 
the Left parties in his 
endeavour to hold the 
government accountable. He has reason 
to be incensed. Until he infused life into 
the notion of autonomy in 1997, the gov¬ 
ernment had begun to get lazily compla¬ 
cent over its absolute control over the 
media. The lull that followed that phase 
of activity has, however, created a massive 
burden of ambiguity in the domain of 
broadcasting law. Failing the enforce¬ 
ment of public scrutiny, it is a situation 
that seems ideal for the pursuit of the 
BJP’s own rather sectarian agenda. 

Rajendra Yadav is not yet quite pre¬ 
pared to give in. On December 2, he filed 
a petition in the Delhi High Court, chal¬ 
lenging the government’s decision to 
remove him from the Prasar Bharati 
board. Wide-ranging in its contents, the 
petition alleges that the Ministry’s action 
betrays fundamental anti-intellectual and 
anti-democratic tendencies. The legal 
requirement only stipulates that two 
members should retire every two years. 
Since one of the six pan-time members 
has already resigned on being appointed 
Governor, the needs of 
law would be met mere¬ 
ly by retiring one of the 
remaining members. 
The Ministry has in this 
regard overstepped its 
authority and given 
transparent expression 
to its ideological biases, 
by choosing two known 
critics of the BJP for 
retirement. 

The petition is 
scheduled to be heard 
on December 20. 
Clearly, the last word 
has not been said on the 
tortuous saga of media 
autonomy in India. B 



Rofflila Thapar. 
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I CONTROVERSY 

T.K. RAJALAKSHMI 

m New Delhi 


T he Indira Gandhi National Centre 
for Arts (IGNCA), which recently 
faced a controversy over amendments 
made to its its original trust deed, is in a 
spot again. Among other things, the 
amendments had sought to make five 
members of the IGNCA Trust, includ¬ 
ing Congress(I) president Sonia Gandhi, 
life members. Now, the stepping down 
of former President of India, R. 
Venkataraman, from tjie post of life- 
trustee, and an audit repon submitted by 
the Comptroller and Auditor General of 
India which has identified financial irreg¬ 
ularities in the frmetioning of the trust, 
have added to the controversy. 

While the CAG report has cheered 
the Bharatiya Janata Party, which has 
been calling for a top-level reconstitution 
of the IGNCA, the Congress(I) finds 
itself in an embarrassing position over the 
life-trustee issue. The other life-trustees 
are P.V. Narasimha Rao, H.Y. Sharada 
Prasad and kapila Vatsyayan, academic 
director. 

Venkataraman is believed to have 
stepped down after his attempts to per¬ 
suade the Board of Trustees to stick to the 
original trust deed went unheeded. 
Observers, however, link the step to a 
public interest petition challenging the 
amendments to the trust deed, filed by 
Naresh Pandey, an advocate, in the Delhi 
High Court. Of late, Venkataraman is 
known to have had a congruence of views 
with the BJP on several issues, especially 
on a proposed constitutional amendment 
to ensure fixed terms for the Lok Sabha, 
supposedly in order to ensure the stabil¬ 
ity of governments. His decision to step 
down has buttressed the BJP-led 
Government’s case to reconstitute the 
IGNCA. 


Interestingly, although the public 
interest petition was filed in August 1998, 
it hit the headlines only during the run¬ 
up to the 1999 Lok Sabha elections. An 
affidavit was filed by the Human 
Resource Development Ministry 
(Frontline, July 30, 1999). The BJP-led 
caretaker government’s move was seen by 
many ^ple as part of its efforts to gain 
polidod mileage vis-a-vis the 
Congress(I). The govenunenreontended 
that the amendments made to the trust 
deed were invalid on three counts; one, 
the condition that “prior written 
approval” be obtained under Clause 24 
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More trouble at IGNCA 


The exit of a life-trustee and the findings of a CAG report odd to the woes of the Indira Gandhi 
* National Centre for Arts. 


of the trust deed was not complied with; 
secondly, “the rules of the Government 
of India relating to matters which may 
concern two departments” were over¬ 
looked; and thirdly, Rule 7 of the Rules 
which requires Cabinet approval for pro¬ 
posals to vary or reverse a decision previ¬ 
ously taken by the Cabinet, was also not 
complied with. The affidavit stated that 
the amendments were, therefore, “invalid 
and have no standing in the eyes of the 
law.” 

The affidavit held that since the gov¬ 
ernment had not received any response 
from the IGNCA regarding the legal posi¬ 
tion set out in two letters dated November 
3, 1998 and January 27. 1999, the gov¬ 
ernment would initiate appropriate pro¬ 
ceedings and adopt measures that arc 
necessary to ensure that obligations under 
the trust deed are discharged in confor¬ 
mity with the unamended provisions of 
the deed, besides taking nece.ssary steps 
“to protect the interests of the govern¬ 
ment in respect of the moveaye and 
immoveable properties made available by 
the government to the IGNCA, includ¬ 
ing resumption of the land, if required." 

The IGNCA had another setback 
when a Division Bench of the Delhi High 
Court on September 23 allowed the 
Union Government to proceed against it 
(Frontline, October 22, 1999). 

Expressing its displeasure over Sonia 
Gandhi being made president of the trust, 
the Bench asked “how being the widow 
of a former Prime Minister conferred any 
qualification of being an expen on art and 
culture and entitled her to be president of 
the trust without authority from the gov¬ 
ernment.” On the issue of the IGNCA 
having received government funds over a 
period of time, the Bench observed that 
“merely because some eminent people are 
involv^ does not mean that the trust 
should be given largesse.” 

T he CAG report has come up with a 
fiiirly long list of irregularities. The 
first one relates to the sanction of an ini¬ 
tial corpus fund of Rs.25 crores in March 
1987, ^ides additional grants of Rs.25 
crotes between 1992-95.The audit report 
sutes that the provisions of the General 
Financial Rules of the goveniment were 


violated in that grant of funds in the 
nature of a corpus is not allowed. A sub¬ 
section of the Rules stipulates that sanc¬ 
tion can be considered only on the basis 
of viable and specific schemes drawn up 
in detail by the institution concerned. 
Besides, interest accruals to the tune of 
Rs.24 crores were not used for IGNCA’s 
programmes, but were re-invested in 
order to increase its 
income. 

The IGNCA. which 
chose to remain silent on 
the i.ssue of the trust 
deed, maintaining that 
the matter was sub judice 
and that the court was 
the ultimate arbiter, 
chose to react to the 
CAG report. It stated 
that the extra amount of 
Rs.25 crores was released 
by the Government of 
India on the recommen¬ 
dation of the Planning 
Commission’s Working 
Group on Arts. 

The CAG report 
states that the IGNCA 
utilised only a small part 
of the Rs.3 crores sanctioned to it for 
observing the 10th death anniversary of 
Indira Gandhi, and that it had failed to 
return the Rs.2.85 crores that was 
unutilised. The IGNCA maintains that 
the money was transferred by the 
Department of Culture suo motu to the 
IGNCA on March 31, 1995, to be 
utilised as pet the IGNCA’s directions. 

The CAG report charges the IGNCA 
with having received grants in excess of 
the actual requirement for constructing 
a building complex in 1995-96, and 
again in 1996-97. The IGNCA’s 
response to this is rather ambiguous. It 
states that since March 1998, the con¬ 
struction of another building had been 
taken up, and that up to 90 per cent of 
the money released - which the CAG 
places at Rs.84.55 crores - had been 
utilised. The CAG, however, found that 
only 51.43 per cent of the grant released 
for construction was utilised. Justifying 
the receipt of extra funds, a press release 
from the IGNCA states: “This is normal 


in any building project, since expendi¬ 
ture is low in the initial stages and increas¬ 
es only as the work progresses.” Against 
a total expenditure of Rs.45.52 crores 
required for constructing a complex, the 
IGNCA had, up to March 1998, received 
Rs.84.55 crores as .separate grants, and 
had by March 1997 accumulated Rs. 1.49 
crores on investments from these grants, 
with the total amount¬ 
ing to nearly double the 
stipulated expenditure. 

The CAG report 
stated that although the 
board of trustees was in 
favour of a government 
body serving as the con¬ 
struction management 
agency, the Central 
Public Works Depart¬ 
ment had been over¬ 
looked in favour of a 
private company, result¬ 
ing in an extra expendi¬ 
ture of Rs.2.40 crores. 
The IGNCA, however, 
termed this “factually 
incorrect”. The CAG 
also said that the archi¬ 
tect selected to design the 
building failed to meet the deadline, as a 
result of which the estimated cost of the 
project increa.sed from Rs.lOO crores to 
Rs.330 crores. Although the architect 
could have been penalised under the 
terms of the agreement, the provision was 
not exercised. 

T he CAG report and the trust deed 
issue are likely to keep the 
Congress(l) busy over the next few 
months. The petition in the High Court 
is scheduled to come up for hearing in 
January. For now, neither the IGNCA 
nor its political patron, the Congress(I), 
is in a confrontational mood. 

An IGNCA spokesperson told 
Frontline that the amendments had taken 
the “spirit of autonomy in the original 
deed” to its logical conclusion. Rebutting 
the charge that the IGNCA was being run 
like a private trust, he said that no prop¬ 
erty, moveable or immoveable, could be 
alienated without the approval of the gov¬ 
ernment. ■ 



Former President 
R. Venkataraman. 
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■ THE STATES 


Towards elections 

The suspension of Kolyon Singh from the BJP has set in motion 
political processes that seem to lead inexorably towards early 
elections to the State Assembly. 


VENKITESH RAMAKRISHNAH 

m Lm know 


U TTAR PRADESH k heading for 
early Assembly elections This is evi¬ 
dent from the developments within the 
Bharatiya Janata Party and the coalition 
government it leads in U.P., as well as the 
responses of the main Opposition parties 
in the State - the Samajwadi Party (S.P), 
the Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP) and the 
Congress (I). 

The new political signals have come 



Ftoraar U.P. Chtof MMsttr Kalyan SbKh wMi Ms 
sueots^flam Prsluwh Qupta M Lucknow. 


in three bundles First, it is the commo¬ 
tion within the State unit of the BJP as 
well as the coalition - involving partners 
such as the Uttar Pradesh Loktantrik 
Congress (UPLC) and the Janatantrik 
Bahujan Samaj Party (JBSP) in the wake 
of the suspension from the BJP of Kalyan 
Singh, former Chief Minister and one of 
the national vice-presidents of the party 
Secondly, the populist measures adopted 
by the State Government led by Ram 
Prakash Gupta, who has replaced Kalyan 
Singh as Chief Minister Thirdly, the 
manoeuvres by parties such as the S P and 
the BSP at the grassroots 
level 

The suspension of 
Kalyan Singh from the 
party came on 
November 27, after 
three days of heated 
exchanges between him 
and the party leadership, 
including Union Home 
Minister LK Advani, 
who was once consid¬ 
ered to be his benefac¬ 
tor The decade-old 
feuds between the sup¬ 
porters and detractors of 
Kalyan Singh had inten¬ 
sified to su^ a level that 
the central leadership 
was compelled to sacri¬ 
fice a leader who was 
considered to be its 
biggest vote-catcher in 
Uttar Pradesh for nearly 
15 years. The suspen¬ 
sion reinforced Prime 
Minister Aral Behari 
Vajpayee’s position in 
the party as its uncon¬ 
tested leader. The 
immediate provocation 
for Kalyan Sink’s sus- 
ki ^ pension was nis sus- 

& tained and vituperative 

■m iOlIiMH campaign ^nst 

Ji Ms Wi)p»yce, whom he held 

responsible for his 


Suspended from the Bharatiya Janata 
Party, former Chief Minister of Uttar 
Pradesh Kalyan Singh is clearly in a bel¬ 
ligerent mood. He is even prepared to 
ttdte on the might of the party estab¬ 
lishment. In panicular, he holds Prime 
Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee respon¬ 
sible for his suspension. But even his 
closest supporters do not seem to know 
how he will fi^t the BJP establish¬ 
ment. 

Small groups of Kalyan Singh’s fol¬ 
lowers have been assembling at nis Mall 
Avenue residence in Lucknow almost 
every day since his suspension from the 
party. Meeting them, he resorts to stock 
phrases to describe his intentions. “I am 
waiting for the mango to ripen. I will 
not pluck it raw, nor will I allow it to 
overripen.” Despite this tone of confi¬ 
dence, the general impression is that his 
pronouncements do not set out a clear 
political path. 

In Lucknow, Venkitesh 
Ramakrishnan talked to Kalyan Singh 
about his plans and why he went against 
the “iron-cast discipline” of the BJP 
and the Sangh Parivar. 

Excerpts: 

► Afier you were removed from the 
Chief Minister’s post,you virtually invit¬ 
ed suspension by going hammer and tonp 
against the Prime Minister, ^atmade 
you do iP 

I was accused in a show-cause 
notice ofbringing disrepute to the party 
and its office-bearers. The notice stat¬ 
ed that I had done this repeatedly in the 
near and not-so-near past. I have been 
a loyal party worker for 45 yean. I 
would like to know from the central 
leadenhip, including the respected 
Kushabhau Thakreji, to show a single 
instance of intemperance on my part. 
Nothing was pointed out in the notice. 

The fret of the matter is that a 
group of BJP leaders, with the blessings 


removal from the Chief Minister’s post. 

Although party leaden sought to 
describe the suspension as a bold step 
meant to convey the message that no 
leader was indispensable to the party, the 
fret remains that it is bound to generate 
new complicatidhs for the party in U.P. 
Given Kalyan Singh’s image as a cham¬ 
pion of the backward castes, his expulsion 
could lead to an erosion in the par^ $ base 
among these sections. Questions rqaid- 
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On the path of struggle 


Interview with Kolyan Singh. 

and sometimes under the active leader¬ 
ship of Prime Minister Atal Behari 
Vajpayee, was keen to de^e me before 
the people and party supporters. One 
thou^t that this would stop once I 
stepp^ down from office in the lai^r 
interests of the party. But that did not 
happen. I had no alternative but to speak 
my mind on some issues. This has been 
branded as indiscipline. It is clear that 
they had decided to throw me out of the 
party. 

Even while succumbing to the wish¬ 
es and stratagems of this self-seeking 
group of party leaders and stepping 
down as Chief Minister, I expressed a 
^ wish that I be allowed to die as a party 
worker and my mortal remains covered 
in the party flag. These people have 
denied me even that one wish. 

► What will be your future course of 
action? 

Obviously, it is the path of struggle. 
Struggle for truth and justice and f®r the 
self-respect of the oppressed and the 
downtrodden. The BJP was once com¬ 
mitted to these ideals. But from the look 
of things, the present leadership under 
Atal Behari Vajpayee seems to be giving 
up all its traditional slogans. My strug¬ 
gle is to revive all that. 1 know that this 
will be a strenuous exercise. But I am 
ready to wage a long and arduous battle 
to a^ieve it. I am repeatedly telling my 
followers that only those who are capa¬ 
ble of hard and prolonged batdes need 
join me. The initial response to my call 
has been very encouraging. I have 
received a favourable response not just 
front Uttar Pradesh but also from 
Madhya Pradesh, Delhi, Bihar and 
Rajasthan. 

ing the party’s strategy to meet such a sit¬ 
uation do not evoke a clear reply from BJP 
leaders. 

On the face of it, the BJP Legislature 
Party’s immediate response is satisfying to 
the leadership. The response proved 
wrong Kalyan Singh’s claim that he has 
the support of around 150 of the 175 
party MLAs. Going* by the number of 
MLAs who have met the former Chief 
Minist« after his suqrension, it seemed 


► Would bringing down the present U.P. 
government and campaigning against the 
BJP in States where Assembly elections are 
imminent also be part of the struggle? 

I have no interest in toppling the 
government of the day. But it is already 
perceived as a weak government led by 
a weak Chief Minister, which is inca¬ 
pable of advancing the interests of the 
State and its people on independent 
strength and assessment. Hence, it will 
collapse under its own wei^t. If I want, 
this government would ml in less than 
24 hours. But that is not the aim of my 
Struve. My strug^e will be based on 
ideals and principles. As for campaign¬ 
ing against the BJP, I will take a d^ision 
when the time comes. 

► What socio-political slogans have you 
chosen to inspire your stru^? 

You won’t have to wait long to find 
out. In a few days the slogans will 
emerge. 

► You have been concemedabout the neg¬ 
ligence of the backward castes by large sec¬ 
tions of the upper-caste dominated BJP 
leadership, a stance that made you appear 
to be worktng in tandem with Mulayam 
Singh Yadav and the Samajwadi Party. 
At the same time, you have reiterated your 
commitment to the Hindutva agenda 
advanced by the Sangh Parivar, How will 
these issues be reconciled in your proposed 
struggle? 

Let me make it clear that I am not 
workii^ in tandem with anybody. I have 
not approached any party, nor has any 
party approached me. The issues I raised 
with respea to the BJP arc not merely 
with r^rd to the n^ect of backward 
castes but of all oppres^ sections. And 
in advancing this cause, Hindutva will 


that he did not have any significant fol¬ 
lowing even among the 60-odd MLAs 
belonging to the backward castes. In the 
first week after his suspension, merely six 
MLAs met him - and two of them 
belonged to the Samata Party and the 
Samajwadi JanataParty(SJP). Of the four 
BJP MLAs, only K^lash Rajput was 
actively mobilising support for Kalyan 
Singh. He oiganised small gatherings of 
party workers at the residence of Kalyan 


be one of my guiding philosophies, 
vdiether some people like it or not. For 
me, Hindutva is a synonym for nation¬ 
alism, Bharatiya identity, Bharatiya cul¬ 
ture and Bharatip heritage. My 
Hindutva does not diflerentiate between 
religions, classes, communities and 
beliefs. It is a concept that even illiterate 
people understand and one that is virtu¬ 
ally the life breath of our country. 

► But during the Ayodhya agitation that 
culminated in the demolition of the Babri 
May id, the Hindutva stand was distinct¬ 
ly inimical to a minority community. 

That is a wrong assessment. And it b 
also not ri^t to say that the dbputed struc¬ 
ture, whi^ was demolbhed, was the Babri 
Masjid. I have repeatedly told my Muslim 
friends that in Ayodhp only the Ram 
Mandir can come up at the Ram 
Jarunasthan. I have told them that they 
should cooperate in the constmetion of the 
Ram Mandir and Hindus would cooper¬ 
ate in building a beautiful masjid at a dif¬ 
ferent spot in Ayodhp itself. Thb 
cooperation will become the finest symbol 
of communal harmony in the country. 

► You have been a worker of the Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh (RSSffor long In the 
context of your expulsion from the BJP, 
what ties will you have with the RSS? 

When I was a seventh standard stu¬ 
dent, the RSS started a unit in my vil¬ 
lage. I joined it and 1 learnt the lessons 
of Hindutva from the RSS. The values 
and principles it represented will always 
be an asset for me and I too will always 
be an asset for the RSS. There will be no 
contradiction between the two. 

► Leaders such asjbrmerjan Sangh leader 
Balraj Madhok who were ousted from the 
recogntsed political wing of the RSS made 
similar claims when they formed new 
political organisations. But they failed to 
make any real mpact on mainstream pol¬ 
itics. 

It b quite possible for history to 
change. I 

Singh, who addressed them. 

The BJP leadership, however, b cau¬ 
tious. There is apprehension in the party 
that Kalyan Sin^ is biding his time, 
allowing his supporters to remain in the 
party and the government and enjoy the 
fruits of power for the time being, only to 
strike during the Assembly session due 
within a month. Kalyan Singh himself has 
stated that he has a secret plan for his sup¬ 
porters in the Legislature Party. As a 
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Counter-strate^, the 
leadership is planning to 
elevate a few other back¬ 
ward caste leaden to key 
positions in the party 
and the government so 
that they could claim 
Kalyan Singh's mantle. 

Among the names being 
mentioned ate Premlata 
Katiyar and Ompralcash 
Singh, who have been 
con-sidered Kalyan 
Singh loyalists all along. 

The attempt is to drive a 
wedge between Kalyan 
Singh and his supporters 
by winning them over. One of the posts 
that is likely to be offered to them is that 
of a working president, who would (unc¬ 
tion under Flajnath Singh, president of 
the State unit. 

Rajnath Singh is being projected as a 
key player. Apart from being retained as 
State president, he has been given the 
portfolio of Surface Transport in the 
Union Cabinet. The plan, according to 
BJP insiders, is to capitalise on Rajnath 
Singh’s image as a more dynamic and 
cleaner leader than other faction leaders 
such as Lalji Tandon and Kalraj Mishra. 
Many party leaders believe that such 
manoeuvres would help the party face 
Assembly elections as early as in March- 
April. In the normal course. Assembly 
elections in U.P. are due in June 2001. 

The party has also made moves at the 
rovernmentd level that would come in 
handy during the elections. The 
Government led by Ram Prakash Gupta 
has initiated measures that smack of pop¬ 
ulism, aimed at sections of people who 
have been alienated from the party in the 
recent past. 

Among other things, the 
Government has decided to roll back 
some of the policy initiatives taken by the 
Kalyan Singji regime in the Helds of local 
administration and power. The Kalyan 
Singh Government had proposed to give 
a greater role for local administrations in 
core sectors such as health and education. 
Accordingly, the local administrations 
could appoint teachers in panchayat and 
municipd schools as also some of the staff 
in primary health centres. These moves 
evoked some resentment, especially 
amoiw ilbachers’ unions. In &ct, this was 
seen m '6ne of the causes for the party’s 
setbifll in the Lok Sabha elections, liie 
latest decision is bound to make the teach¬ 
ers’ unions happy. 

l^yan Singh Government hkd 

,4 __ 
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also decided to privatise 
the power sector partly, 
which would have led to 
an increase in the cost of 
power, especially for 
commercial users. 

The Ram Prakash 
Gupta Government has 
also decided to put on 
hold the proposal of its 
predecessor govenrment 
to introduce entry tax in 
the State, netting Rs.30 
crores a year for the gov¬ 
ernment. The new 
Government has appar¬ 
ently decided to defer the 
proposal, which is seen as a sop to the trad¬ 
ing community. 

Ram Prakash Gupta has stated that he 
plans to convene a meeting of MLAs of 
the coalition in order to evolve a consen¬ 
sus on these measures. The Government’s 
decision to raise the floor price of sugar¬ 
cane has won the appreciation of ruling 
party MlAs from the rural constituen¬ 
cies, as also farmers. 

O NE factor that seems to have 
emboldened the BJP leadership is 
the conspicuous confusion in the Kalyan 
Singh camp. At the time of his removal 
from the Chief Minister’s office, he was 
considering two options to counter his 
detractors - ro join hands with S.P. pres¬ 
ident Mulayam Singh Yadav and form a 
broad coalition of backward castes, or to 
pursue his pledge, taken a day before his 
resignation on November 11, to renew 
the movement for the construction of a 
Ram temple at Ayodhya. 

The general view in the Kalyan Singh 
camp at the time was that he would have 
to exercise the first option in the event of 
his expulsion from the party. A coalition of 
backward castes would have led to a direa 
confrontation between these sections and 
the upper castes. And a combination of 
such a coalition and the support base of the 
S.P. among Muslims would create a for¬ 
midable front in U.P., it was thought. 

Combining both the options was per¬ 
ceived as an c^tive move if he contin¬ 
ued in the BJP as a dissident leader. The 
calculation was that by combining the 
Ram temple card and the backward caste 
tag he would cause embarrassment to the 
upper caste leaders in the party, particu¬ 
larly Vajpayee whom Kalyan Singh 
accused of having forsaken the party’s 
agenda meroly to Imp his allies happy and 
hang on to power. 

However, many of Kalyan Singh’s 


Qlven Kalyan 
Singh's Image as 
a champion of 
the baekward 
castes, his 
expulsion could 
lead to an 
erosion In the 
party’s base 
among these 
sections. 


supporters are dismayed that he has cho¬ 
sen to combine both the options even 
while facing the prospect of expulsion 
from the party. In interactions with sup¬ 
porters and the media following his sus¬ 
pension, Kalyan Singh has hi^lighted 
the Hindutvaagenda (see interview). This 
naturally would alienate Mulayam Singh 
Yadav and the S.P. from Kalyan Singh. 
Many of his supporters point out that 
Kalyan Singh emerged as the champion 
of the Ayodhya movement owing to the 
support from the organisational machin¬ 
ery of the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh 
(RSS). In the absence ofSuch support, his 
move to revive the Ram temple agitation 
might fail. 

K AI.YAN SINGH’S repeated pro¬ 
nouncements in support of the 
Hindutva agenda has forced the S.P. to 
reconsider its approach towards him. The 
party has made it clear that Kalyan Singh 
would not be invited to the backward caste 
rally that it is planning to hold in Lucknow 
on December 19. Obviously, Kalyan 
Singh’s tacit understanding with the S.P. 
during the Assembly election period and 
his tactic of using the wedding reception 
of Mulayam Sin^ Yadav’s son as an occa¬ 
sion to launch a tirade against Vajpayee has 
not paid dividends. On its part, the S.P. is 
likely to use the “humiliation” of Kalyan 
Singh at the hands of the upper caste lead¬ 
ers of the BJP as an emotive campaign issue 
to win the support of the backward castes 
owing allegiance to Kalyan Singh. 

The BSP has also started preparing for 
elections. Its leader Mayawati has given a 
call to party units to take the message of 
‘Bahujan Samaj’ to every part of the State. 
Mayawati has apparently held informal 
discussions with a section of the BJP led 
by Kalraj Mishra and Lalji Tandon on a 
possible electoral alliance. Mishra and 
Tandon are of the view that Kalyan 
Singh’s backward caste politics can be 
effectively countered by a BJP-BSP 
alliance. However, central leaders such as 
K.N. Govindachaxya arc against this pro¬ 
posal. According to them, the BSP will 
lose its Muslim base to the S.P. in the 
event of an alliance with the BJP. 

Political observers in U.P. see two 
future events as crucial - Kalyan Sink’s 
proposed tour of the State in the second 
wew of December for a mass contaa pro¬ 
gramme, and thfc session of the Uttar 
Pradesh Assembly due in late December 
or early January. These events will give an 
opportunity to gauge the extent of sup¬ 
port i^yan Sin^ enjoys among me 
masses as well as me l^lators. ■ 





■ THE STATES 


Sympathy factors 

Pro-LTTE groups use the issue of death penalty to step up 
propaganda in Tamil Nadu even as the clemency petitions of 
four persons sentenced to death in the Rajiv Gandhi assassination 
cose await a decision. 


T.S. SUBRAMANIAN 


I N the guise of pleading against capital 
punishment, specifically the death sen¬ 
tence awarded by the Supreme Court lo 
Nalini, Murugan, Santhan and 
Perarivalan in rhe Rajiv Gandhi assassi¬ 
nation case, pro-Liberation Tigers of 
Tamil Eelam (LTTE) groups in Tamil 
Nadu have again become active. These 
assorted organisations had kept a low pro¬ 
file after Rajiv Gandhi’s assassination by 
an LTTE member at Snperumbudur, 
near Chennai, on May 21,1991, as revul¬ 
sion raged against the action. The Centre 
proscribed the LTFE the followings year. 
The Supreme Court confirmed the death 
sentence against the four persons in May 
and October this year. Among the groups 
that have hitched on to the bandwagon 
of the campaign against capital punish¬ 
ment, none, barring the People’s Union 
for Civil Liberties (PUCL), had taken a 
stand against the death penalty in the past. 

Those who suddenly found p 5 
their voice against the death penal¬ 
ty included top Tamil writers, who 
demanded on November 27 that 
“an eye for an eye, murder for mur¬ 
der, cannot be accepted in today’s 
civilised society”. Under the banner 
of “Tamil Writers Against Capital 
Punishment”, writers such as 
Sundara Ramaswamy, Indira 
Parthasarathy, Ki. Rajanarayanan, 

Rajam Krishnan, Mu. Media, 
Ponneclan, Kovai Gnani, Sirpi 
Baiasubramaniam, Inquilab, and 
Pa. Jeyaprakasam said that there was 
a worldwide campaign against cap¬ 
ital punishment and the time had 
come to abolish the death penalty 
in India. S.V. Rajadurai, a writer 
who belongs to PUCL, said that the 
campaign should cover not only 
Nalini, Murugan, Santhan and 
Perarivalan but all those who had 
been sentenced to death. 


A number of organisations came 
together under the banner “Abolition of 
death penalty - Rally for humaneness” 
and organised a rally in Chennai on 
November .30. The explicit purpose of the 
rally was to appeal to Tamil Nadu Chief 
Minister M. Karunanidhi to recommend 
(to the Governor) the commutation of the 
death sentences on Nalini and three oth¬ 
ers. The organisations included splinter 
groups of the Dravidar Kazhagam (D.K.) 
such as the Periyar Dravidar Kazhagam 
and theTamil Nadu Dravidar Kazhagam, 
the Tamil Scholars’ Association, the 
Tamil Tamilar Movement, the Tamil 
Nadu Marxist-Leninist Party, the 
Association for Humaneness, the PUCL 
and rhe Tamil Eelam Supporting 
Organisation. The rally was led by P. 
Nedumaran, a pro-LTTE leader and 
president of the Tamil Nationalist Party, 
and Panrutti S. Ramachandran, founder 
of the People’s Liberal Party. 

Thousands of people including 
women, took part in the r^ly. Many men 


in the rally wore black shirts, which D.K. 
volunteers wear. Several youth had a black 
hood pulled over their faces to signify a 
prisoner about to be hanged. They car¬ 
ried pictures of the condemned prisoners 
and raised slogans such as “They are our 
people, their lives are our lives”, “They are 
Tamilians”, “Let capital punishment die, 
let humaneness flower”, and “Death 
penalty is legal murder by the govern¬ 
ment” The processionists praised 
Karunanidhi’s statement that he was gen¬ 
erally against capital punishment. 

At the conclusion of the rally, 
Nedumaran submitted a memorandum 
to Karunanidhi He said that 57 countries 
had abolished capital punishment and in 
15 countries it was used only in the case 
of war crimes. Although 26 countries still 
had ir on their statute books, they did not 
invoke the rule. This only proved that the 
death penalty was “inhuman”, 
Nedumaran argued. Hesaid that the cam¬ 
paign had gathered steam after the trial 
court had “m an unprecedented judg¬ 
ment” sentenced to death all the 26 
accused in the Rajiv Gandhi case. 
(Nedumaran had sent a memorandum to 
the officials concerned against the death 
sentence awarded to Govindasamy, who 
IS now in the Central Prison in 
Coimbatore, for murdering a family of 
five in Erode district. He urged 
Karunanidhi to initiate efforts to get the 
death penalty scrapped. 

The rallyists directed their plea to 
Karunanidhi as the Madras High Court 



P. Nedumaran, praeMeirt of ttra Tamfl NatlonaHet Party, leading a rally In Chennai on 
Nevember 30 againet ttie death aentencea awarded to RaHv QandhI’a klilen. 
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has ruled that as per the Constitution the 
Governor can act on commuting a death 
sentence only on the advice of the Council 
of Ministers. (The High Court set aside 
Governor Fathima Beevi’s order rejecting 
the mercy petitions of the four prisoners. 
Justice K. Govindarajan ruled that the 
Governor’s order cannot be sustained as 
“the procedure of getting advice from the 
Council of Ministers by the Governor” 
under Article 161 of the Constitution was 
“not followed”. The judge maintained 
that “it is for the first respondent (the 
Governor) to pa.ss a fresh order” on the 
clemency petitions of the four “after get¬ 
ting the advice of the Council of 
Ministers”.) 

On December 2, when reporters 
asked Karunanidhi whether a positive 
decision would be taken on the clemen¬ 
cy petitions, he replied that it was the 
President who had to take a decision. On 
the High Court’s decision that the 
Council of Ministers should tender its 
advice, he said the Tamil Nadu 
Government was consulting legal opin¬ 
ion on the order. 

E ven as the State Government was 
caught in a cleft stick on this politi¬ 
cally sensitive issue, Congress(I) president 
Sonia Gandhi, in a private meeting with 
President K.R. Narayanan, conveyed her 
family’s “feelings” that the life of Nalini 
should be spared because she is the moth¬ 
er of a child. (Nalini married Murugan 
after the assassination, and a child was 
born to them in prison.) Sonia Gandhi 
said; “It is my personal feeling, keeping 
the need of a mother for a child.” 

Sonia Gandhi first spoke about her 
meeting with Narayanan to Mohini Giri, 
Chairperson of the Guild of Service, when 
Mohini Giri met her and pleaded Nalini’s 
case. Mohini Giri had petitioned 
Narayanan for the commutation of the 
death sentences.“Mrs. Gandhi told me 
chat she had already conveyed to the 
President to commute the death sentence 
a^nst Nalini and had no objection to our 
fuing a mercy petition,” Mohini Giri said. 

Sonia Gandhi’s position drew sharp 
remarks from some present and former 
leaders of the Congress(I). M.S. Bitta, for¬ 
mer president of -the Indian Youth 
Congress and chairman of the All-India 
Anti-Terrorism Front, is firmly ;^nst 
the commutation of the death sentence 
awi^d to Nalini., Her punishment 
shtjp “act as a deterrent for others”, he 
sai^jf the %ntence was commuted, it 
woiud encourage people punuing the 
“politics of elimination” to use women as 


suicide bombers and target more leaders, 
Bitta said. 

G.K. Moopanar, president of the 
Tamil Maanila Congress (TMC), said 
that the pleas for the commutation of the 
death sentences were as horrendous as the 
murder of Rajiv Gandhi. 

Vazhappadi K. Ramamurthi, presi¬ 
dent of the Tamilaga Rajiv Congress 
(TRC), said that Sonia Gandhi’s stand 
showed her “immaturity” and that she 
had made the plea to gain “cheap public¬ 
ity”. Her stand hurt the feelings of Rajiv 
Gandhi loyalists, he said. 

T he four condemned prisoners had 
sent separate clemency petitions to 
the Governor on October 17. The 
Governor rejected the petitions on 
October 27. They filed writ petitions in 
the High Court stating that the Governor 
had rejected the petitions in a “hasty man¬ 
ner”, without seeking the advice of the 
Council of Ministers. This was “illegal, 
arbitrary and violative of the 
Constitution,” they argued. {Frontline, 
November 26, 1999). 

Senior advocate K. Chandru, who 
appeared for the petitioners, said that the 
Governor could exercise her power under 
Article 161 only after getting the advice 
of the Council of Ministers. Even then, 
the Governor was bound by the advice of 
the Council of Ministers, and so hc/she 
had no discretionary powers. The power 
to grant clemency was a sovereign power, 
which lay with the people. In a republi¬ 
can system of government, the Governor 
was a figurehead and the real power lay 
with the elected Ministers. Therefore, 
Article 161 could be exercised only by the 
Council of Ministers in the name of the 
Governor, Chandru argued. 

Additional Advocate-General T.R. 
Rajagopalan, who appeared for the State, 
argued that clemency petitions (filed under 
Article 161) were not a subjea matter in 
Schedule No.II of the Tamil Nadu 
Government Business Rules. Schedule 
No.II contemplates cases that could be 
brought up before the Council of 
Ministers. Rajagopalan said that on this 
basis and also referring to Rule 35( 1 )(a) and 
Rule 35(1 )(b), the mercy petitions with all 
the materials had been forwarded by the 
Chief Minister, who was also in cha^ of 
the Home Department, to the Governor. 
So the question of getting further advice 
from the Council ofMinisten would not 
arise when the Business Rules did not cori- 
template such a procedure, he submitted. 

Chandru said chat if the Government 
had been forwarding clemency petitions 


since 1947 to the Governor without ten¬ 
dering the advice of the Council of 
Ministers, this was done contrary to the 
spirit of Article 161. Even ifitwasaprac- 
ticc adopted by the State as understood 
by it in terms of its Business Rules, such 
a practice was unconstitutional. Chandru 
referred to Rajagopalan’s argument that 
the Council of Ministers had framed the 
Business Rules and it had willingly 
empowered the Governor to decide on 
clemency petitions. According to 
Chandru, the Council of Ministers can¬ 
not surrender its authority or power of 
giving advice under Arycle 161 and the 
Business Rules cannot run contrary to the 
Constitution. 

In his order. Justice Govindarajan 
referred to several Supreme Court ver¬ 
dicts that had held that the Governor had 
no discretionary powers under Article 
161. He quoted the verdict in KeharSinth 
V. Union of India, which stated: “...the 
President’s power under Article 72 falls 
squarely within the judicial domain and 
can be examined by the court by way of 
judicial review.” 

He quoted from the order in Maru 
Ram V. the Union of India, which said: 
“The State Government, whether the 
Governor likes it or not, can advise and 
act under Article 161, the Governor being 
bound by that advice.” The apex court 
said: “It is not open either to the President 
or the Governor to take independent 
decisions or direct release or refuse release 
of any one of their own choice...The con¬ 
stitutional conclusion is that the 
Governor is but a shorthand expression 
for the State Government and the 
President is an abbreviation for the 
Central Government.” In State of Punjab 
V. Jopnder Singh, the Supreme Court had 
insisted on the requirement of the 
President and the Governor getting the 
advice from the Council of Ministers 
while exercising powers under Articles 72 
and 161. In U.P.P.S.C. v. Sureshchandra 
Teu'ari, the Supreme Court said: 
“Neither the President nor the Governor 
is to exercise the executive functions per¬ 
sonally.” 

Merely forwarding the material to the 
Governor could not be construed as giv¬ 
ing advice, the Judge said. He supported 
this view Iw quoting from S.R. Bommai 
V. Union of India, in which the apex court 
had said: '‘The material placed before the 
President by me Minister/Council of 
Ministers does not thereby become part 
of advice. Advice is what is based upon 
the said material. Material is not advice." 
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■ THE STATES 


A contentious report 

A Commission of Inquiry that went into incidents of caste-related violence of two districts in Tamil Nadu 
in ] 995 and a police outroge in a Dalit village, justifies the police firing and makes controversial 
recommendations for the abolition of "concessions" to socially deprived sections. 


$. VISWANATHAN 

N November 23, at the fag end of a 
session oftheTamil Nadu Assembly, 
the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam 
(DMK) Government headed by M 
Karunanidhi tabled the report of a |udi- 
cial inquiry commission that had been 
lying with the government for nearly four 
years. The report of the Gomathinayagam 
Commission of Inquiry, which was 
appointed in September 1995 to go into 
incidents of caste-related violence in the 
two southern districts of Tirunelveli and 
Tuticorin in July and August 1995, was 
submitted to the All India Anna Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam Government head¬ 
ed by Jayalalitha in March 1996. 

The Commission held that the police 
firing in three places in the districts was 
“fully justified” and that there was “no 
excess” in the police action at the all-Dalit 
Kodiyankulam village in Tuticorin dis¬ 
trict on August 31, 1995. 

The report drew flak from political 
parties representing Dalits, who were the 
victims of the police outrage at 
Kodiyankulam {Frontline, October 20, 
1995), and from the Communist Party of 
India, the Communist Party of India 
(Marxist), the Tamizhaga Rajiv Congress 
and the Dravidar Kazhagam. 

Two of the five terms of reference of 
the Commission were of a general nature: 
to report on the circumstances that led to 
the incidents and to recommend preven¬ 
tive measures. Others were more specific; 
“to inquire into and report whether in the 
police action in Kodiyankulam village of 
Ottapidaram taluk on August 31, 1995 
there was any excess on the part of the 
police and the district administration and, 
if so, to give details of excesses and iden¬ 
tify the errant police and other officials”; 
to find out whmer the incidents of police 
firing at Sivagiii on July 30, 1995, 
Sinothakurichi on August 25,1995 and 
Komyankulam on August 31 were justi¬ 
fied; and to make recommendations on 
payment of compensation to tiu vioims. 


The principal item therefore related to 
the brutal attack on the Dalits of 
Kodiyankulam on August 31 by a 600- 
strong police force, which gave a new 
dimension to the caste-related clashes that 
had rocked the two districts for over a 
month. The clashes, between sections of 
Dalits and of people belonging to the pre¬ 
dominant Thevar caste, were tri^ered by 
an altercation between a bus driver and a 
Dalit student at a village in Tirunelveli dis¬ 
trict in July 1995. Following the disfigure¬ 
ment of a statue of U. Muthuramalinga 
Thevar, a nationalist and a leader revered 
by Thevars, the clash spread to the neigh¬ 
bouring Tuticorin district. 

Eighteen persons, from among 
Thevars and Dalits, were killed and 
property worth lakhs of rupees was lost 
in the violence. In Tirunelveli district, 
where Thevars are larger in number and 
financially more sound, Dalits were the 
worst hit; in Tuticorin district, Thevars, 
being a minority in a number of villages, 
suffered the most in terms of human life 
and property. In both the districts, how¬ 


ever, Dalits suffered the most at the 
hands of the police (Frontline, December 
1, 1995). 

The police action at Kodiyankulam 
was ostensibly aimed to arrest certain sus¬ 
pects in a murder case and seize explosive 
materials and lethal weapons believed to 
have been in the possession of Dalits. 
Observers, however, said that the police 
suspected that the people of this relative¬ 
ly affluent all-Dalit village (some ofwhosc 
relatives were employed in the Gulf coun¬ 
tries) provided moral and material sup¬ 
port to miscreants in the surrounding 
area. The purpose of the four-hour-long 
police operation, according to observers, 
was to destroy the economic base of the 
village. Several villagers told visiting medi- 
apeisons that they had been brutally 
attacked by the policemen. Media reports, 
backed by photographic evidence, spoke 
of extensive damage to houses and a gov¬ 
ernment-run fair price shop, destruction 
of household articles such as television 
sets, sewing machines and bicycles, 
besides tractors and lorries. There were 



Dalit vietbna of tlM police action In Kodiyankulam vHlage In August 1995. 
The CkNnattibiayagam Commission of Inquiry has condudod that there was 
no “polea excess”. 
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inhiiman act by the police’ 

f > 

tntirview with V. Voikunfh, former Diredor>6eneraf of Police. 


h*‘Nevw in my career spanning over 30 
.-"years have I witnessed such a totally inhu- 
nun act on the part of my own police.” 
- This was how former Director-General 
of Police V. Vaikunth described the 
plight of the people of Kodiyankulam fid- 
lowing a massive police rampage in the 
village on August 3b 1995. As the then 
police chief, he visited the aSected villan 
on September 5 and saw for himself the 
"mindless violence” of the policemen. 
Now retired, Vaikunth became abit emo¬ 
tional when he recounted in an interview 
to S. Viswanathon what he saw m 
Kodiyankulam. "Even now, after four 
^ years, it makes me sad and anguished 
wdien I nxall the wailing; and sweeping of 
the hapless Dalits,” he said, Exedrpts: 

1^ The np9rt pf the Gmathim^gam 
Cmmission htts ruled outampctice excesses 
sH KBtfyemkulam in 1995. It is a truaser of 
puUk knuMge, and there were medta 
nfortsatthattime, thatyou, as the Director- 


General of Police 0GF), visited the village 
and found to yow shock that die police hM 
indulged in “ndndless violerue" e^mst 
Doliaef the village. There were abo reports 
that m sent a note to Qnef Minister 
’Jayaklidta. A writ petition was filed before 
the Higfi Court seeking a direction jbr the 
release ef die report, Cemyou please enli^ 
en the public on diis sensitive issue? 

It is true that as the OGP 1 had 
received a series of complaints diat the 
police had ali^edly gone on a rampage 
in the vill:^ against Dalits. There were 
even writ petitions in die High Court, 
besides representations to the National 
Human lU^ts Commission, alleging 
police high-handedness. Political parties 
also raisro a furore over the issue. The 
background to the ail^;ed police violence 
at Kodiyankulam related to caste clashes 
which rocked Tirunelveli and Tudeorin 
districts during that period. 

It is in this context that 1 visited the 
village on Sqitember 5,1995 to find out 


the mtth hi • dMer hi 

Kodiyatikiihmi, I aw 

vill^ whkh had witnened ca»« 

There were atmmpts codb^iademe npm 
going to Kodtyanlailam. Icouidseiise^ 
me people (^me village were veiy anno^ 
with the ptdice in gmeral, but whoi mey 
came to know ofmyvisit, the village ddeu 
came to the outddtts and cecenm me. 
That was a teflecdon of die confidence 1 
had created anumg die puidk about my 
impartiality and neutrality during my ser¬ 
vice as the Superintendent of Police in the 
composite Tiruneh«li distria (in the 
1970t). 

\Shat 1 saw at Kodiyankulam that day 
was heait-rqiding. The police had gone 
berserk in die name of repulsing an imag¬ 
inary attack on them by the villagers. Tfi^ 
policemen had rqxirtedly gone to the vd* 
lage to secure an accused involved in the 
murder of a person bdonging to a pre¬ 
dominant caste in the region. They md 
indulged in mindless violence against hap¬ 
less Dalits of the village - men, women 
and children. The police had ransacked 
their houses?damaged their televisionsets, 
ripped open the rice bags and thrown the 
rice on me streets. Worse and sdll more 


ilso charges that the raid party poured 
licsel and pesdeides into the public well in 
jrdcr to render it unusable. (The High 
Court had, in response to a petition, direct- 
mI the district administration to ensure 
iupply of drinking water to the village.) 

That Dalits had lost faith in the police 
ind the district administration was clear 
from a writ petition that had been filed in 
be Madras High Giurt by the Devendra 
ICula Vellalar Federation (which later 
secame a political parry named Puthiya 
rhamizhagam) led by Dr. K. 
Krishnasamy. It sought an enquiry into 
;he incidents by a Central agency and 
Jiayed for legal proceedings under the 
Indian Penal Code and the Scheduled 
Pastes and Scheduled Tribes (Prevention 
}f Atrocities) Act against the District 
Collector, the Superintendent of Police 
md others responsible for the attack on 
Dalits. (On the orders of the High Court, 
he Central Bureau of Investigation is 
nquiring into the incident. P. Sampath, 
nember. Sate Secreariat, of the CPI(M) 
tnd one of the petititoners seeking a CBI 
nquiiy, told Frontline on December 4 
hai^ would move the court again to get 
he pquiiy expedited. Sampath was 
moi^ me mt political leaders to visit the 
iffMll^yillsge, as secretary of the district 


unit of the party.) 

The Jayaialitha Government denied 
that police excesses had been committed 
at Kodiyankulam. Director-General of 
Police V. Vaikunth visited the village on 
September 5, 1995 and, on the basis of 
what he saw, sent a report to Chief 
Ministet Jayaialitha (sec interview). 

A three-member team of Ministers 
sent by Jayaialitha met with hostility at 
Kodiyankulam. The Government 
ordered payment of about Rs.l7 lakhs as 
relief assistance to the victims and 
appointed P. Gomathiruyagam, a retired 
District Judge, as the one-man 
Commission of Inquiry. 

T he Commission submitted its report 
to the Government on March 12, 
1996. Dalits of Kodiyankulam and other 
villages boycotted the inquiry since the 
Devendra Kula VeUalar Federauon had 
moved the Hi^ Court seeking a CBI 
inquiry. 

The Commission examined 26 wit¬ 
nesses from the government, mosdy 
police officials, including the 
Superintendent of Police, and 133 public 
witnesses. (Curiously, it did not summon 
Vaikunth to depose.) With Dalits boy¬ 
cotting the Commioion, most ef the pub¬ 


lic witnesses belonged to the other caste 
involved in the incidents, Thevars. 

On the Kodiyankulam incident, the 
Commission observed, “There is not an 
iora of evidence to conclude that there was 
police excess.” It, however, said that the 
police action “did not happen in the man¬ 
ner as told by the police and other offi¬ 
cials.” The Commission agreed with 
advocate P. Ganapathy Subramanian, 
who represented the Communist Party of 
India before it, that there were incon¬ 
gruities and discrepancies in the police 
version of the “combing operations”. The 
Commission referred to the lack of any 
explanarion from the police regarding two 
missing shells and said “this also throws 
some doubt” about the police operation. 
It took note of the fiulure of the police to 
produce the register showing the move¬ 
ment of police vehicles, which could have 
thrown li^t on the duration of the oper¬ 
ation. 

The Commission did not believe that 
the purpose of the combing operatioas 
was to break the economic base of the 
affluent Dalits df Kodiyankulam. It said: 
"Much was said about their affluence but 
there is no material to support this,” 

According to the Comnussioa the 
copy of the complaint lodged widi the 



peu^ Ml k ^ 

(liidking wabor wtJL ‘Im 
poUoe W al$a tom to 
peces the univetsii^ 

^kffet oeraiictitet of 
boys and girU of die vil> 

The viUagcn started 
wading and weepina and 
what I witnessed mook 
me die bones. Never in 
my caieet spanni^ over 
30 veats have f wimessed 
suchatotaUy inhuman aa 
on the part of my own police. I b^eved 
eveiy one of die villagets when di^ 
explained what happened, because I saw 
for myself the bitter trail of police vio¬ 
lence. But dien I wanted to convmce 
myself about the tmdi. So I called the S.P. 
vho accompanied me, took him aside and 
asked him under the shade of a tree in the 
village to come out with die truth. In the 
presenceof the Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police of the range, the S.P. admitted 
to ail that had happened. 

I returned to Giennai and made 
arrangements to send relief at my level to 
the victiins of the village Later, after get¬ 


ting dip details of dbe 
pemling ciiralnal Osh 
connected Wtdi the vad' 
ouscaste<d)s^I«»ta 
note to Chief Minister 
Jayalaiitha on S^temba 
15 ti^gpadng cPttaio 
immediate stqps to be ini- 
thuedmxestpredieoonft- 
dtmoe of the victims of 
vidlende: (I) To sanctjon 
adequate compens^n 
to viUageis for die suf- 

foring th^ had under- 
le; (2) Tosend ateamofMioistets who 
not bdong to any of the predominant 
castes of the distrkt, with a view to assuag¬ 
ing die feelings of dievillagas; (3)Tocon- 
sdtute a commission of inquiiv, and (4) 
To order drt^pingofacdon in aU the crim- 
uial cases tdatitffi to die caste clashes 
(except cases invomng violence and mur¬ 
der) in vdiidh 1 had found after my assess¬ 
ment that people belonging to eidier 
commumty had been implicated without 
basis. 

Jaydaiidia was so moved by my report 
that she sent for me on Scptcmba 16 and 
told me that she had conceded all my sug¬ 


gestions. On September 17, the birth 
simivetsaty of Peiiyar (E V, Ramasamy), 
jayalalidu was to garland the Penyar stat¬ 
ue at the Atma SyS^ in Chennai. At that 
funcdon, the dutt Ministers who had been 
deputed ^ Chief Minister Jayalaiitha to 
tour the affected axeas showed me copies of 
my note to jayalaiitha and requested me to 
suggest the they should take. On the 

basis of the finmngs OT the ministerial com¬ 
mittee, Jayalaiitha announced a relief assis¬ 
tance of Rs. 17 laldis, die constitution of a 
(ximmittee of inqui^ and the withdrawal 
of the cases. To M fw to Jayalaiitha* this 
is one instance where she got a bad name 
for no foult of hers, because of the pdice 
violence (at Kodiyankulam) which, in &c^ 
cost her heavily in the 1996 elecriouf in die 
area. 

k But the Gomathtnayt^am Commistum ’ 
has totaUy ruled out any peltee excess, 

I have no comments to make beamse 
I do not know on what basis the 
Commission has come to that fuidinc. 
But I can only say that what 1 found, 
which I have narrated now, is true, and 
vhat I wrote in my note to Chief Minister 
Jayalaiitha based on what I saw was again 
true.! 




Maniyachi police station by a resident of 
Kodiyankulam on behalf of the residents, 
“the one important piece of evidence”, 
speaks only of damage to houses, not to 
household articles The Commission said 
that during “local inspection” of 
Kodiyankulam some houses were found 
to be damaged “There is practically no 
explanauon for this and at the same time 
there is not a shred of evidence to con¬ 
clude that the police were responsible for 
the damage to some houses at 
Kodiyankulam,” the Commission said 

The Commission visited the affected 
villages. At Kodiyankulam he could see 
only one house and the well and had to 
cut short his visit when the people told 
him that they were boycotting the 
Commission. 

The Comnussion concluded that the 
police finng at Kodiyankulam and m the 
other two places was “folly justified” 

Sating that the genesis of the trouble 
(an incident at Veerasigamani village on 
July 15, 1995. when some students took 
a bus driver’s scolding “for obstructing the 
free movement of the bus” as an insult) 
was “non-communal”, the Commission 
observed that the incidents that followed 
could not be described as “communal 
dashes”. 


The Government took on record die 
Commission’s finding that the term 
“communal clash” was a misnomer when 
used with reference to the incidents, and 
accepted the recommendations with 
regard to the other terms of reference 
(Interestingly, the DMKhad m 1995 crit¬ 
icised the police action in Kodiyankulam 
and even used it as a campaign issue in the 
1996 Assembly elections) 

In Its report accompanying the find¬ 
ing, the Government said that it had 
decided to examine the specific recom¬ 
mendations made by the Commission to 
ensure public peace and prevent the recur¬ 
rence of such incidents The recommen¬ 
dations induded a total ban on the 
erection of stames in public places and 
plans to eradicate illiteracy 

T he Puthiya Thamizh^am, the 
Viduthaiai Siruthaigal, the two 
Communist parues and the Oravidar 
Kazlu^am have taken strong objeaion to, 
among other things, the Commission’s rec¬ 
ommendation that “all concessions to any 
community, whatsoever, may be abolished 
fordiwith*. CPI(M) Sate secretary N 
Sankariah said that any such move would 
do great haim to the people belonging to 
the Scheduled Castes and the Baclcwtud 


Classes The Government should, in fact, 
implement the reservation policy with 
earnestness and clear the backlog 

Both Sankariah and Krishnasamy felt 
that the Assembly ought to have been pro¬ 
vided an opportunity to discuss the report. 
Krishnasamy said that Dalits could not be 
expected to give up their hard-won daims 
to the concessions guaranteed by the 
Constitution Viduthaiai Siruthaigal 
president R Thirumavalavan said that 
such recommendations only betrayed a 
lack of understanding of the social 
dynamics and the history of the evolution 
of the concept of social justice 

CPI Sate sccreaiy R Nallakannu, 
who rejected the report outright, wondered 
why the Commission, which had held that 
the incidents were not caste-related, 
thought It necessaiy to surest steps to avert 
caste-rclated clashes Krishnasamy said that 
a government note accompanying the 
report contained the nam» of 126 persons 
belonging to Kodiyankulam and the 
amount of compensauon paid to each on 
account of loss of property If the jxilice 
had not caused damage to their property, 
who else did it, he ask^ “It is an all-Dalit 
village and people from no other caste lived 
there. So, the question remains,” 
Krishnasamy said. ■ 
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I THE STATES 


The political storm 

As pressure mounted on Orissa Chief Minister Giridhar Gamang to 
step down, the central Congressd) leadership faced a difficuh choice. 


KALYAN CHAUDHURI 

W ITHIN 10 months of his appoint¬ 
ment, Orissa Chief Minister 
Giridhar Gamang was under heavy pres¬ 
sure (as on December 4) to relinquish his 
post. After a week-long tussle with his 
detractors in the State Congress(I), 

Gamang seemed to be on his way out, 
with the majority of his Cabinet col¬ 
leagues and party legislators demanding 
his resignation. Congress(I) president 
Sonia Gandhi was not in favour of con¬ 
sidering a leadership change, but follow¬ 
ing persistent demands from rebel 
legislators, including former Chief 
Minister J.B. Patnaik and Basant Biswal, 
former Deputy Chief Minister and then 
Agriculture Minister under Gamang, she 
sent three teams consisting of All India 
Congress(I) Committee members 
between November 30 and December 3 
to ascertain the views of the 
MLAs on the leadership ques¬ 
tion, and also to quell wrangling 
in the State unit. The 
Congress(I) emissaries included 
Mad! lavrao Scindia, Vayalar 
Ravi, Motilal Vora and Ramesh 
Chennithala. 

The leaders held prolonged 
discussions with the MlAs, 

Pradesh Congress(I) leaders and 
those leading the warring fac¬ 
tions. They included Patnaik, 

Nandini Satpathy, (State unit 
president) Hemanand Biswal, 

Basant Biswal, Kanhu Charan 
Lenka, Jagannath Patnaik, 

Niranjan Patnaik, Bhagabat 
Prasad Mohanty, Raghunath 
Patnaik, Sheikh Mutlub, Durga 
Shankar Patnaik. and 
Bhupinder Singh. Matters had 
come to such a pass that at one 
point, Sonia Gandhi had to 
summon to Delhi J.B. Patnaik 
and Basant Biswal, who were 
leaiUng the revolt i^nst 
Gainanb to hear their versions. 

GamaimWho seemed deter- 

to step down, also QbfdhM Ownang. 


rushed to Delhi. He demanded to know 
why he should step down when he was 
handpicked by Sonia Gandhi herself in 
place of Patnaik i n February following the 
murder of Australian missionary Graham 
Stewart Staines and his sons and also the 
Anjana Mishra rape case in the State. 

From the outset, Gamang had insist¬ 
ed that he would not succumb to any kind 
of pressure to step down. He maintained 
that he would quit only if the high com¬ 
mand asked him to do so. He was report¬ 
ed to have told Sonia Gandhi that he 
would abide by her decision, making it 
clear that sheshouldeitheraskhimtostep 
down or check anti-party activities. 

In order to stall his detractors’ moves, 
Gamang left for Delhi soon after a 
Congressd) Legislature Party (CLP) 
meeting on November 30, thereby avoid¬ 
ing a situation in which he would have 
had to face embarrassment in the 



Assembly. This enabled him to avoid call¬ 
ing the Assembly into session on 
December 1 as had been scheduled. He 
met the newly-appointed Governor, 
M.M. Rajendran, before his trip to Delhi, 
with a request to him to defer the con¬ 
vening of the session until December 10. 
The Governor obliged Gamang. The 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) and the Biju 
Janata Dal (BJD) described the 
Governor’s decision as “undemocratic”. 

Sonia Gandhi’s iqjtial hesitation to 
remove Gamang was understandable as it 
was she who had installed him in office. 
However, she came under increasing 
pressure from Gamang’s detractors who 
were adamant that he should go. The 
rebel MLAs threatened to break away if 
Gamang was allowed to continue. 

The first AICC team comprising 
Scindia and Ravi was sent to 
Bhubaneswar when 50 of the 84 party 
MLAs in a House of 147, demanded that 
the high command remove the Chief 
Minister, 'they accused him of being 
unable to handle the relief and rehabili¬ 
tation works in the 12 cyclone affected 
coastal districts. Rebel Congress(I) lead¬ 
ers, all supporters of J. B. Patnaik, had told 
the AICC(I) leaders that they would not 
be able to face the Assembly elections, due 
in March 2000, under the lead- 
5 ership of Gamang and PCC(I) 
I president Hemanand Biswal. 

M On November 21, dissident 
£ MLAs, including 11 Ministers, 
I made it clear to AICC(I) leaders 
I Pranab Mukherjee, Scindia, 
Ravi and Mukul Wasnik, when 
they were in Bhubaneswar dur¬ 
ing a PCC(I) executive meeting, 
that if Gamang and Hemanand 
Biswal were not replaced imme¬ 
diately, they would elect a new 
Congrcss(I) Legislature Party 
(CLP) leader before the 
Assembly session. 

Gamang was on a sticky 
wicket because the majority of 
Congress(I) Working 

Committee (CWC) were 
opposed to him, although Sonia 
Gandhi resisted the pressure. 
AICC sources said that her first 
priori^ was “damage control” 
and preventing the rebels from 
splitting the CLP. But pro- 
diangers in Delhi and 
Bhu^eswar were elated, 
raindng to inadequate su{^tt 
m Gamang in the CLP. The 



brief for Scindia and Ravi was to inccraa 
with the MLAs and report back to the cen¬ 
tral leadership. 

The crisis intensified after Scindia, 
during his second visit to Bhubaneswar on 
November 30, said that the central lead¬ 
ership would “respond to the sentiments 
of the majority at the CLP meeting”. 
Scindia said that Delhi still had faith in 
Gamang, whom he called a “straightfor¬ 
ward” man, but would accept the legisla¬ 
tors’ demand. 

Gamang’s opponents, with the back¬ 
ing of Patnaik and Basant Biswal, threat¬ 
ened to oust him at the CLP meeting if 
Sonia Gandhi did not remove him. They 
called Gamang “inept” and “incapable” of 
running the government. Gamang suf¬ 
fered a blow when Biswal, who engineered 
Patnaik’s ouster in February, pledged sup- 
pon to the former Chief Minister. Soma 
Gandhi’s move to send Scindia and Ravi 
to the State capital came hours after 
Gamang met her and pleaded with her to 
make up her mind on the leadership issue. 


A fresh crisis soon took shape in the 
State unit. Bickerings started over 
who would succeed Gamang. J.B. Patnaik 
and Basant Biswal, who had joined forces 
for the ousr-Gamang campaign, parted 
ways, each projeaing himself as a candi¬ 
date for the post. The issue thus boiled 
down to a contest between pro-Biswal and 
pro-Patnaik supporters. Nearly 40 MLAs 
were reported to have faxed a letter to 
Sonia Gandhi requesting her not to 
replace Gamang; this was done primarily 
to keep Patnaik out. Biswal’s supporters 
arc of the view that Gamang should con¬ 
tinue in the post if Biswal could not be 
made Chief Minister. Moreover, opposi¬ 
tion to Patnaik was mounting in Delhi 
with K.P. Singh Deo, MP, and ICC. 
Lenka, former Minister, ranged against 
him. With no consensus emerging, the 
high command had difficulty identifying 
a successor who would be acceptable to all 
the foctions. 

Meanwhile, an AICC(I) panel com¬ 
prising Ghulam Nabi Azad and Ravi has 
projected a grim scenario for the party in 
the coming Assembly polls. The A.K. 
Antony panel, which was constituted to 
go into the reasons for the party’s debacle 
in Lok Sabha elections, was also reported 
CO have indicted the Gamang regime for 
poor performance. It was clear chat the 
sarty would not be able to ignore the foct 
chat with the Assembly elections round 
iie oorfier, any change m leadership could 
xt detrimental to its electorai^KKpects 
the BJP-BJD alliance. ■ 



THE STATES 

Succour for Orissa 

international agencies, non-governmental organisations and the 
State Government grapple with the task of rebuilding the cyclone 
affected areas of Orissa. 

SUHRID SANKAR CHATTOPADHYAY 


m Bhubaneswar 

M ore than a month after a super- 
cyclonic storm ripped through the 
12 coastal districts of Orissa, the State 
Government is faced with the task of reha¬ 
bilitation, reconstruction and employ¬ 
ment generation in the affected region. 
The October 29 cyclone destroyed more 
than 30 lakh houses and devastated thou¬ 
sands of hectares of agricultural land. The 
official death roll stood at 9,881, while 
unofficial estimates put the number at 
30,000. 

A high-power Task Force was set up 
on November 10 with Defence Minister 
George Fernandes as its chairman, and 
Secretaries from the Ministries of 
Agriculture, Finance, Power, Water 
Supply and Telecommunications as 
members. Apan from monitoring relief 
operations, the Task Force will prepare a 
comprehensive action plan, which will 
include short-term and long-term mea¬ 
sures for rehabiliution and reconstruc¬ 
tion. It will recommend the mode of 
implementation of the plan and ways to 
finance it, and suggest measures for ensur¬ 
ing preparedness in future in the cyclone- 
prone areas. 

Jagannath Mohapatro, the Mayor-in- 
council of Bhubaneswar, told Frontline 
that 193 slums in the municipal corpora¬ 
tion area and on its outskirts had been 
destroyed and about 50,000 families had 
been rendered homeless. Infrastructural 
damage in the municipal area itself is esti¬ 
mated at Rs. 100.5 crores. Mohapatro said 
that at least Rs.5,000 would be required 
to rebuild each dwelling unit. He said that 
with the onset of winter there was an 
urgent need for 6,000 rolls of polythene 
sheets to provide shelter. 

A serious fallout of the calamity is 
unemployment. Moh^atro fears that 
job-sewrs from the affected rural areas 
were bound to migrate to the cities in 
search of means of livelihood. 

C.J. Vcnugopal, vice-chairman of the 


Bhubaneswar Development Authority 
(BDA), told Frontline that Rs. 11 crores 
would be generated for rehabilitation and 
reconstruction in the areas under the 
BDA’s jurisdiction. A slum-improvement 
project to provide shelters that can with¬ 
stand cyclones would be implemented in 
a phased manner. Moreover, as most of 
the slums are unauthorised, the BDA is 
looking for areas where a large number of 
people can be resettled. 

The total cost of reconstruction and 
rehabilitation has not yet been fully 
assessed; it is expected to be an astound¬ 
ing figure, though. Biju Janata Dal leader 
Bijoy Mohapatra, who is the chairman of 
the Public Accounts Committee of the 
State Assembly, said that at least 
Rs. 10,000 crores would be needed to put 
the affected areas back on the path of 
development. 

A scheme has been devised to provide 
low-cost houses with financial assistance 
from the Orissa Rural Housing and 
Development Corporation Ltd 
(ORHDC), taking recourse to funds from 
the Housing and Urban Development 
Corporation (HUDCO) under a credit- 
linked system. The loan amount per unit 
will be fc.30,000, at 11 per cent interest. 
The loan will be recovered in 15 years with 
an initial three-year moratorium on repay¬ 
ment. The programme will be monitored 
by the Housing and Urban Development 
Department, and the respective district 
authorities will coordinate its implemen¬ 
tation. 

Moloy Chatterjee, the regional chief 
of HUDCO, told FrontUnc “HUDCO 
has extended an assistance of Rs.487.5 
crores for the construaion of 1,35,000 
houses. In addition, its grant-in-aid assis¬ 
tance for building centres and model vil¬ 
lages amount to Rs.215 crores.” 

The State Cabinet, at a meeting on 
November 29, decided to seek a loan of 
Rs.900 crores from the Centre in order to 
undertake house construction. It was 
planned to disburse Rs.300 crores 
through the District CoUcaors and 
another Rs.300 crores through the 
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ORHDC. The remaining amount would 
be distributed as loans to government 
employees whose houses have been dam- 
a^. The Cabinet also decided to increase 
the quantum of the State Contingency 
Fund from Rs.60 crores to Rs. 1 SO crorcs. 

Non-governmental organisations 
(NGOs), such as HelpAge India, National 
Youth Service Action and Social 
Development Research Institute, are 
engaged in the rehabilitation of5,000 fam¬ 
ilies in Puri, jagatsinghpur and Cuttack dis¬ 
tricts and in Dhenkanal. HelpAge India 
Ians to spend Rs.2.5 ctores towards reha- 
ilitation and restoration of facilities. 
Industrialist Abbey Oswal has floated a trust 
to help rehabilitate victims. At a press con¬ 
ference in Bhubaneswar, he said that the 
Aruna-Abhey Oswal Trust had been 
formed with a corpus of Rs.40 crores, which 
would be utilised by March 2000. The 
Trust would generate Rs.200 crores in the 
next five years. He said that banks would 
also be approached to extend loans to the 
afimed people. 

CARE International plans to spend 
Rs.l20 crores under a three-year rehabili¬ 
tation and economic restoration pro¬ 
gramme in 11 blocks of four districts. The 
president of CARE International, Harold 
Walker, said at a press conference that 
Rs.40 crorcs would be spent on relief oper¬ 
ations and Rs.60 crores on rehabilitation 
and construction of cyclone-proof houses. 

The Chennai-based RYA-Cosmo is 
involved in the rehabilitation of300 fam¬ 
ilies in Jagatsinghpur district. Puri district, 
which has been adopted by the Delhi State 
Government, has already spent Rs.5.5 
crores for rehabilitation and reconstruc¬ 
tion. The Maharashtra Pradesh 
Congress(I) Committee is planning to 
construct special cyclone aid centres in 
Paradeep. 

A United Nations-led relief and reha¬ 
bilitation programme is on in full swing. 
The deputy resident representative of the 
U.N. Development Programme, Niels 
Maagaard, told Frontlinr. ^The U.N. fem- 
ily is fully committed to the rehabilitation 
and economic restructuring of Orissa for 
the next one year. We have about 50 non¬ 
governmental organisations working with 
us. We want to establish offices in the 
affected districts for better coordination 
of relief activities. Our representatives in 
the districts will ensure equal distribution 
of reli^materials and assess the needs of 
the pc^e.” The U.N. has set up a net- 
won 'Q the aflected vill^es and towns 
and }s -Monitoring programmes of health 
education, ^ildcare, and nutrition. The 
priority now, says Maagaard, is to provide 


housing and shelter and employment. 
“Food for work is the best solution and 
we want to encourage that,” he said. The 
U.N.’s goal was not just to take Orissa 
back where it was, but to help it go beyond 
that point. “This is the perfect opportu¬ 
nity to rebuild the whole State and make 
it better than it ever was,” said Maagaard. 

I N Ersama block, one of the worst affect¬ 
ed areas of Jagatsinghpur district, 11,000 
families have no dwellings. Additional 
Special ReliefCommissionerS.K. Jha told 
Frontline that all arrangements had been 
made to supply food, polythene sheets and 
blankets. “Till date we have handled 1,500 
tonnes of relief arranged by the govern¬ 
ment,” he said. Some pans of Ersama block 
which were inaccessible till mid- 
November, have been reached by road and 
by boars. Jha said that according to reports 
from sarpanchs, 8,019 people were either 
missing or presumed dead. Over 7,900 
bodies had been disposed of. But on an 
average 30 to 40 bodies were being recov¬ 
ered every day. 

Extensive damage has been caused to 
agricultural lands. Agricultural experts 
feel that it would take two years to remove 
the salinity and sand deposits from the 
fields. In Ersama, where some fields are 
still water-logged, embankments are 
being cut in order to let the saline water 
out. After the water is cleared, the fields 
would be flushed with fresh water divert¬ 
ed from canals. The damage caused to the 
irrigation system is estimated at Rs.350 
crorcs. 

Seeds of aop varieties are being sold to 
enable ftrmen to resume cultivation. In 
Jagatsinghpur district, the Agriculture 
Department is engaged in the task. Yet, 
farmers will find it difficult to restart agri¬ 
cultural operations as draught animals are 
in short supply. (The loss of livestock is esti¬ 
mated at 4.5. lakhs.) Although the govern¬ 
ment has made arrangements to procure 
cattle ftom elsewhere in Orissa as alw other 
States, in Eisama it is exploring the possi¬ 
bility of putting to work tractors ftom ser¬ 
vicing centres. With the loss of catde, the 
siness has ako suffered a major loss. 
Employment generation throu^ food 
for woric programmes is a higjh priority. Jha 
said that labour-intensive projects are being 
formulated. In Jagatsinghpur distria, 12 
road-building prmects, expected to take 
care ofthe nrads oftbout 8(10 fomilies, have 
been drawn up. But many ^ple ate not 
prepared to t^ up the jobs. “They are 
offering us a paitty sum of Rs.40 a day,” 
complained one resident of Ji^atsihghpur 
who was waiting for relief. ■ 
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PRAVEEN SWAMI 

in Srinagar 


W HEN the sun goes down each 
evening, life throughout Kashmir 
retreats behind locked doors. After a gap 
of several years, an undeclared dusk-to- 
dawn curfew has been imposed in dozens 
of troubled rural areas in the State. In 
Srinagar itself, after sunset no civilian 
movement is allowed past the Badami 
Bagh Cantonment, located on the 
National Highway to Anantn^ and on 
to Jammu. Checking of traffic along 
highways and cordon-and-search opera¬ 
tions in the countryside have once again 
become common. And the tourists who 
had begun to holiday on the Dal Lake in 
the summer have all left. 

In the aftermath of the Kargil War, 
the other war in Kashmir has been joined 
again in earnest. But the outcome of this 
war could well be shaped off the battle¬ 
field. The form and content of New 
Delhi’s engagement with the All Parties 
Hurriyet Conference (APHC), and its 
management of Jammu and Kashmir’s 
deep financial crisis (see separate story), 
could prove to have more long-term sig¬ 
nificance than the battles between Indian 
security personnel and insurgents that 
break out almost every evening. 

Rumours of covert officid contacts 
with the APHC began shortly after the 
organisation’s top ledlership was jailed in 
October. The National Conference 
(N.C.) leadership allowed the APHC to 
conduct a vigorous anti-election cam¬ 
paign, expecting that low voter-turnouts 
would sabotage the prospects of former 
Union Home Minister Mufti 
Mohammad Sayeed’s People’s 
Democratic Party (PDF), and other 
Opposition figures like N.C. rebel 
Saimddin Soz and the Communist Party 
of India (Marxist) leader Mohammad 
Yusuf Tarigamt. With the dections out 
of the way, the N.C. promptly 
despatdied top APHC leaders to jail on 
charges of complicity with terrorist 
groups and seditious aaivities. They are 
now lodged in Jodhpur. 

Under other circumstances, the N.C. 
could have been sitting pretty in the 
knowledge thavt had wminated all its 
principal sources of opposition in one 
ingenious manoeuvre. But a powerful 
coalition of interests appean to have 
ensured that the move did not quite walk 
out as phmncd. In late Ocio{i«, stories 


An uncertain game plan 

is the Union Government moking overtures to the APHC in o bid to 
reoch on understanding with it on the Kashmir issue? And will this 
involve merely provincial autonomy or o portition of the State on 
communal lines? 


begao to appear in both State and nation¬ 
al newspapers that a dialogue on Kashmir 
sponsored by the Union Government 
was under way. Such a dialogue, since it 
would undermine the N.C.’s claim to be 
the sole legitimate representative of mass 
opinion in Jammu and Kashmir, was 
thought to be initiated by forces within 
the National Democratic Alliance 
(NDA) Government that were hostile to 
the N.C. 

Although the APHC has always for¬ 
mally rejected any possibility of a “dia¬ 
logue with India”, several events rendered 
credible the prospect of such a dialogue. 
During a visit to the United States in early 
October, APHC leader Abdul Ghani 
Lone had attacked Pakistan’s Kashmir 
policy. Lone’s remarks came in the con¬ 
text of proposals from the Washington- 
based Kashmir Studies Group the 
creation of an autonomous region span¬ 
ning the Kashmir Valley, and the 
Muslim-majority areas of Rajoun, 
Poonch and Doda. Many believed that 
Lone was responding to some kind of 
quasi-official U.S. proposal for a bilater- 
d dialogue. 

With APHC hardliners such as its 


Jamaat-e-Islami affiliated chairperson 
Syed Ali Shah Geelani in jail, events in 
November tended to lend legitimacy to 
this proposal. In a November 6 interview 
to The Indian Express, Lone ruled out 
bilateral negotiations, but then made an 
intriguing statement. India, he said, “had 
to give up the bullet-for-bullet policy and 
volunteer for a dialogue with the 
Kashmiris as they are doing in the nonh- 
east”. “Only this,” he concluded, “will 
enable us to prevail upon outsiders to 
keep off Kashmir.” A fortnight later, the 
APHC’s aaing chairperson and an influ¬ 
ential religious leader from Srinagar, 
Umar Farooq, came out even more 
explicity, suggesting an India-APHC dia¬ 
logue with Pakistan “involved at a later 
stage*. 

Furore followed in the APHC. At its 
November 22 General Council meeting 
in Srinagar, APHC figures committed to 
securing Jammu and Kashmir’s accession 
to Pakistan accused Umar Farooq of 
treachery. He, in turn, flatly denied that 
any talks had begun. Geelani, he said, had 
told him in Jodhpur on October 24 
“swearing by the Holy Prophet that 
nobody from the Government of India 


had approached him until then”. “My 
remarks need to be understood in the 
right context,” Umar Farooq said. “India 
and Pakisun talk to each other, and we 
reject the talks at futile. But at the same 
time, the talks generate hopes of a settle¬ 
ment.” In other words, Umar Farooq was 
clearly open to the prospect of bilateral 
discussions as a precursor to involving 
Pakistan, a stand remarkably similar to 
that Lone had taken. 

New Delhi stood by through most 
of the drama, perhaps to see where events 
would lead. It was only on November 26 
that Prime Minister Aral Behari Vajpayee 
called a meeting to discuss events in 
Srinagar What Union Home Minister 
L.K. Advani, Defence Minister George 
Fernandes, Cabinet Secretary Prabhat 
Kumar, Home Secretary Kamal Pandey, 
the Intelligence Bureau Director 
Shyamal Dutta, and Research and 
Analysis Wing chief A.S. Dulat discussed 
with him has not been made public. No 
Jammu and Kashmir Government offi¬ 
cials were invited to the meeting, sug¬ 
gesting chat informal contacts with the 
APHC could well have been discussed. 
Although Advani denies that any contact 
with the APHC has taken place, several 
observers believe that some kind of infor¬ 
mal intelligence community contact 
could well have occurred. 

Whether an official dialogue with the 
APHC has already started or is only being 
considered, its initiation would serve sev¬ 
eral interests. For one, officials in New 
Delhi, as well as a spectrum o^liticians, 
make no secret of their belief that Chief 
Minister Farooq Abdullah’s three-year 
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Cyberspace ravings 


PkAVEEN SWAMI 

T he Lashkar-e-Taiba’s phad is not 
being fought just in Jammu and 
« Kashmir; the batde is also being waged 
in cyberspace. The message or hate of 
} the ultra right-wing organisation, and 
that of Its parent religious body, the 
\ Markaz Dawa wal’Irshad, is now just a 
few mouse clicks away - at www.dawa- 
center.com. With everything from the- 

a ' ical articles to aucUo downloads of 
:rs’ speeches, the Web site provides 
insights into the Lashkar’s tactical 
objectives, and also the basis of its 
bloody ideolopr of hate. 

Among the most important docu¬ 
ments available on the site is Markaz 
founder Hafiz Muhammad Sayeed’s 
speech to the group’s congregation near 
Lahore on November 3. There, Sayeed 
clarified the Lashkar's viewpoint that “the 
jthadts not about Kashmir only*. “About 
15 rears ago** the Markaz leader con¬ 
cluded, “people mi^t have found it 
ridiculous ifsomeone had told them about 
the disintegration of the USSR (Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republic). Today, I 
announce the break-up of India, insha- 
AUah. We will not rest until the whole (of) 
India is dissolved into Pakistan.” 

Sayeed promises a new war which 
will “encompass ail of India including 
Junagarh, Mavadar (and) Hyderabad*. 
The oioice of the three has obvious sig¬ 
nificance, underlining as it does the dis¬ 
tinctly sub-continent character of the 
Lash^’s Islam. An article on "Jihad in 
the Present Times* informs readeis that 
in “India, if you recite aloud the Azan, 
the Hindus and Sikhs‘come to vio¬ 
lence”. “In India”, the article assens, 
“the Muslims am being slaughtered just 
because they profoss luam. Their prop¬ 
erty is plundered, their women are dis¬ 
graced and molested and their mosques 
are raaed to the ground.” 

Even if Bal Thackeray’s anti- 
Muslim campaign and the demolition of 
the Babri Masjid both figure on the 
Lashkar Webate, the content isnotcen- 
exdusively on India. “In China, 
ia. Albania and Yugoslavia, “anoth- 
et.^cle on jihad asserts, “millions of 
ihnocent Mgslims were put to deiuh.” 
The artide ai^ refers to Muslims bdhg 
baikSeted in Checdmya and Bomk 


Some of the Markaz less probable targets 
of hate include Spain, vifoere “me 
Christians literally and practically wiped 
out the whole Muslim population*. 
Here and elsewhere, “it u our duty to 
restore Muslim rule to this land of ours”. 

Several key tenets, in the Markaz 
view, make this duty binding on ail 
Muslims. Jihad, an article asserts, is 
incumbent until the persecution of 
Muslims ends, and “the way of life pre¬ 
scribed by Allah dominates and over¬ 
whelms the whole of the world*. 
“Fighting is also obligatory,” it contin¬ 
ues, “until the disbelieving powers and 
states are subdued and they pay Jizya 
(capitation tax) with willing submis¬ 
sion*. The recovery of property once 
ruled by Muslims, avenging historical 
atrocities against Muslims, and the 
defence of Muslims who are under 
attack are ail projects which demand the 
participation of ail believers. 

Curiously, the United States, 
which had been for long a prime villain 
in Islamic chauvinist narratives, figures 
little on dawacenter.com. Sayeed’s 
speech to the annual congregation men¬ 
tions the country and President Bill 
Clinton just three times in the course of 
three pages of single-spaced text. One 
reference is to the U.S. feilure to apply 
the same standards it used in East Timor 
to Kashmir, while the other two con¬ 
demn that country’s denunciation of 
the phad as terrorism. If the Web site is 
anything to go by, the U.S. has little to 
fear from a terronst organisation that 
emerged from its own Afghan policy. 

Oawacenter.com is fnmkly dismis¬ 
sive of democracy. Discussing the mili¬ 
tary coup in Pakistan, Sayeed urges Gen. 
PervezMusharraf to impose marnal law, 
with its basis of lemtimacy a “divine con¬ 
stitution that nullifies sdl other consti¬ 
tutions”. “Just like there can be no god 
but Allah,” he asserts, “there can be no 
constitution other dian the one ^ven by 
(the) Quran. I challenge all the groups 
and organisations to prove (the) Quran 
not b^g the perfea constitution from 
Allah. Anyone who does so will be dim- 
inated from the fold of Islam,” It is easy 
to see why this authoritarian rhetoric, 
along with calls to end strikes and agita- 
doos, is attiacdve to some sections of 
Pakistani society. « 

Bmtality Is broadcast as (k ba^ of 




honour by the Lashkar. One article on 
its Web site notes that the “Lashkar 
fighter will usually execute an (impris¬ 
oned) Indian soldier by slitting his 
throat". “However," the article contin¬ 
ues, “beheading and disembowelling 
are also common methods, employed 
mostly for psychological reason(s). In at 
least one case, a Lashkar fighter, Abu 
Haibat, brought the head of an Indian 
soldier back with him to Pakistan.” 
Such actions are legitimised, since 
Hindus are, in the Lashkar’s world, 
invariably savages, rapists, or murder¬ 
ers, or all of these put together. 

Hate propaganda is used to justify 
such tactics. “A Gorkha soldier received 
a mess^e from home that his mother was 
seriously ill and might pass away,” one 
fairly typical article records, “so he was 
asked to come soon. He went to his com¬ 
manding officer and asked for leave, say¬ 
ing that he had to go to eat his mother’s 
fl^. But he was not granted leave. On 
this, he gave his gun and pouch to 
Mujahideen and took some money in 
retiun and ran off. Brother Salamat Uilah 
told that they (Gorkhas) do not bury or 
cremate their dead but eat their fiesh.” 

That the Markaz rhetoric is not just 
words is evident. Sayeed’s call for a war 
against India, for example, has been mir¬ 
rored in the arrest of Lashkar operatives 
from Hyderabad, Bhivrandi and several 
locations in Uttar Pradesh and Haryana. 
While dozens ofWeb sites peddle hatred 
on behalf of dement«i Hindu, Muslim 
and Christian sects, what is most dis¬ 
turbing about the Lashkar’s cybenpace 
ravings is that they clearly have some offi¬ 
cial sanction from Pakistan. The annual 
congregation was carried out with 
General Musharrafs express blessings, 
overturning efforts by deposed Prime 
Minister Nawaz Sharif to stop it. 

It is easy to dismiss the Lashkar-e- 
Taiba’s ranting, thin on fiut and often 
founded on hirid fentasy, as beneath 
contempt: indeed, there is no p%at dis¬ 
tance between its content and pam¬ 
phlets about Muslims routinely put out 
by Hindu fundamentidist organisar 
tions. But the fea temains tlut the 
oqpnisation has ^wn rapidly ill reOmt 
years with the puronage the Pakistan 
state apparatus, and is now the hugest 
terrorist grot^ in Jammu and Kash^. ^ 
What daWtentencom has done is to 
piakie the content of Luhkar strugde 
availdbietHi die Wdb, and underfinedke 
mtpcntaflcejpf'thts ftmist crusade. i| ,, 
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A financial crunch 


PIWVjEHjWAllll_ 

I F, in meaphorical terms, the road to 
peace in Jammu and Kashmir is rid¬ 
dled with potholes, an economic crisis 
has ensured that its hi^ways are not in 
any better shape in the physical sense. 
All but the most token development 
activity, mosdy in the form of a few cen¬ 
tral government schemes, has come to 
a halt. And if something is not done to 
solve the problem soon, says Chief 
Secretary Ashok Jaidey, things will get 
worse. He said: “After February, we will 
be unable to repay debts, or give gov¬ 
ernment employees their salaries." 

The problem is straightforward. 
There is this year a gap of some 
Rs. 1,200 crores between revenue and 
expenditure. Of this, Rs.550 crores is 
needed for pay hikes prescribed by the 
Fifth Pay Commission, and another 
Rs.675 crore is accounted for by losses 
from electricity supplies. The State has 
taken an overdraft of Rs.930 crores 
from the Jammu and Kashmir Bank, 
on which it is paying interest at rates 
ranging ftom 14 per cent to 17 percent 
annually. 

The State also has several addition¬ 
al liabilities imposed by its special secu¬ 
rity-related circumstances, which it 
wants the Union Government to meet. 
Since 1988, R$.300 crore has been paid 
out in salaries to the Kashmir Pandit 
employees who left their jobs in the 
Kashmir Valley and are living else¬ 
where. And another Rs.400 crore has 
had to be paid to employees of public 
sector units in the State which closed 
down amidst the violence. 

State Government officials atgue 
that the problem is not one of their mak¬ 
ing. The overdraft, for example, rose 
from Rs.80 crores in 1989-1990 to 
Rs.650 crores in October 1996, when 
the National G>nference came to 
power. Then, Sate Government 
employees were granted salary pari^ 
wltn their Cenra counter^uts in 
1992, when Governot's Rule was in 
place. “I’m not saying that we haven’t 
contributed to die problem," sa^ 
Jait^, “but when New Delhi says this 
i$ of our own creation, it's just 

not true.” 

The ChidfSecieta^ poiitts m lo^ 

V 


example. For ten years, when this gov¬ 
ernment was not in power, people 
weren’t made to pay their bills. Jammu 
and Kashmir has hiked power tariffi 
three times in three yean, more than any 
other State in the Union Ginsumers 
are reluctant to pay, in part driven by 
habit, but also b^use supplies remain 
unpredictable and voltage is erratic. 
Supplies cannot be improved until the 
State can buy more electricity, which it 
can do only if it receives aid. 

U NION Finance Ministry officials, 
however, insist that the Jammu 
and Kashmir Government can do more 
than it has been doing in order to ensure 
efficiency and end corruption. The 
report of the Comptroller and Auditor 
General of India, presented in October 
1999, is a depressing chronicle of just 
how endemic financial mismanage¬ 
ment and outright fraud are in the 
Jammu and Kashmir Government. The 
State Government did not help its own 
case by refusing to share, during earher 
negotiations, accounts for security- 
related expenditure, a move which 
fuelled suspicion in New Delhi. 

Incidents such as the recent crash of 
a State Government helicopter, which 
will cost some Rs.22 crores to replace, 
have not helped matters either. Itturned 
out that the helicopter was flying with¬ 
out insurance cover, carrying private 
visitors to the State on a pleasure trip. 
Even the pilot’s professional credentials 
have come under question. And Farooq 
Abdullah’s decision to spend some 
Rs.50 lakhs on improving the facilities 
of Srina^ Golf Club at a time of finan¬ 
cial har^ip has not won the Chief 
Minister many friends. 

State Government officials believe 
that New Delhi will help Srinagar tide 
over the immaiiate Rs. 1,200 crore- 
deficit, and claim to have Union 
Finance Minister Yashwant Sinha’s 
support for this. But a short-term 
bailout will not solve the central prob¬ 
lem of poor revenues. Sharp increases 
in exdse levies and taxes have already 
ftidled widespread protests, and fur¬ 
ther increases on this front seem 
improbable. Recommendations for a 
drastic downsizing of the bureaucracy 
and jpublic sector units, made by an 
official committee headed by MatUiav 


Godbole, do not appear politically 
workable either. 

One solution being discussed is for 
a dramatic increase in Jammu and 
Kashmir’s huge hydroelectric capacity, 
which would make it possible for the 
Sate to sell power. Officials in New 
Delhi had been reluctant to grant 
counter-guarantees for four proposed 
projects, pointing to the somewhat 
opaque credentials of the Sate 
Government’s proposed overseas col¬ 
laborators. Matters appear to be pro- 
rcssing on this front, with proposals 
aving been put out for the projects to 
be jointly managed by the Jammu and 
Kashmir Power Development 
Corporation and the National Hydro 
Power Corporation. Revenues from 
such projects, however, arc obviously 
some distance away. 

M eanwhile, jammu and 

Kashmir is demanding chat its 
status as a Special Category state, as des¬ 
ignated in 1990, be given retrospeaive 
effect. In the case of Special Category 
States, 90 percent of their Central assis¬ 
tance is treated as grant, and the remain¬ 
ing 10 per cent as loan. Until 1990, 
Jammu and Kashmir received just 30 
per cent of its assistance as a grant. 
Special Category status was granted to 
other States in the mid-1970s, and the 
demand for Jammu and Kashmir to be 
given the sratus with retrospective effect 
was endorsed by the Assembly. It unan¬ 
imously passed a private member’s bill 
moved by CPI(M) leader Mohammed 
YusufTarigami. 

Whether any assistance will materi¬ 
alise at all, however, is unclear. The 
Bharatiya Janara Party MP for- 
Udhampur, Chaman Lai Gupta, has' 
been insisting that the National 
Democratic Alliance Government will 
not underwrite inefficiency, and Union 
Home Minister LK. Advani 
announced on November 31 that no 
special package had been framed for the 
Sate. Chief Minister Farooq 
Abdullah’s Government has been no 
model of economic competence, but it 
is also clear that its problems are neither 
unique to the Sate nor ail of its own 
making. Should Jammu and Kashmir 
be made hostage to the BJP's fiuxional 
compulsions, its consequences are cer¬ 
tain to be more serious than those that 
any number of Lashkar-e-Taiba terror¬ 
ists can impose. ■ 
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reign has undermined the gains made in 
1996. There is unanimity here about the 
oor administration and the corruption, 
ut as an alternative, no viable 
Opposition is in .sight. Starting a dialogue 
with elements within the APHC would, 
at least, open the prospect of some seces¬ 
sionist leaders joining mainstream poli¬ 
tics. This should enable the NDA 
Government to meet U.S. pressure by 
proclaiming that dialogue has been 
opened with representative leaders of 
l^hmir. 

B ur It IS far from clear whether a for¬ 
mal dialogue with the APHC could 
in fact come into being. Most APHC lead¬ 
ers have historically shown little inclina¬ 
tion to seek confrontation with terrorist 
groups, who are certain to be incensed by 
any bilateral dialogue. In September, 
Umar Farooq condemned Hizbul- 
Mujahideen demands for the termination 
of all cable television services in Srinagar, 
suggesting cautiously that educational 
and news broadca.sts were not un-lslamic. 
The Hizbul-Mujahideen promptly issued 
press releases virtually asking the religious 
leader to mind his own business. 
Subsequently, Umar Farooq failed to con¬ 
demn the murders of at least four cable 
network operators in Srinagar city. 

More important, it is near certain that 
major Pakistan-based terrorist organi.sa- 
tions such as the Lashkar-e-Taiba and 
Harkat-ul-Jihad Islami would in lact 
ignore calls by the APHC for an end to 
violence, an important component of any 
dialogue. Nor is it clear whether Hindu 
chauvinists within the Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP), and the party’s rank and file 
in Jammu, would allow any kind of auton¬ 
omy negotiations with the APHC to pro¬ 
ceed. “There is this enormous optimism 
among communalists in Kashmir and 
Pakistan,” said academic Balraj Puri, “that 
the BJP’s Hindu credentials would enable 
it to sell some kind of deal on Kashmir.” 
“In feict,” he argued, “the BJP’s core Hindu 
nationalist beliehi and its internal faction¬ 
al disputes make it near impossible for a 
deal on Kashmir to come about.” 

Alternative deals appear more prob¬ 
able. The State government’s plans to par¬ 
tition Jammu and Kashmir into a series 
of provinces along communal lines, Puri 
suggested, could dovetail with its 
demands for greater State autonomy. 
“You might sec,” Puri said, “the Union 
Government granting autonomy to the 
Kashmir valley, Rajouri, Poonen, Doda 
and Kargil in return for a greater integra¬ 
tion into the Union of the predominant¬ 


ly non-Muslim areas of Jammu, Lch and 
Udhampur. Such a deal could be pack¬ 
aged as meeting the separate aspirations 
of religious communities throu^out the 
State. ” Such an autonomy deal would not 
only meet U.S. demands for progress in 
the Kashmir Valley, it would also allow 
the BJP to keep Hindu hardliners quiet. 

The proposition is not as bizarre as it 
seems. Politics in Jammu and Kashmir is 
built around three forces, each legitimis¬ 
ing the existence of the other. Should a 
partition of the State come through, the 
BJP would secure its ranks in Jammu, the 
N.C. could proclaim victory for its core 
Kashmiri Muslim constituency, and the 
APHC could continue with its anti-India 
platform undisturbed. Leh has seen mas¬ 
sive anti-autonomy protests through late 
November, and BJP Member of 
Parliament Chaman Lai Gupta has been 
letting his Jammu region constituency 
know that the Union Government will 
under no circumstances allow the N.C. 
demands for Statewide autonomy to be 
put in place. Such protests could propel 
the case for partition. 

T here is little doubt that the securi¬ 
ty establishment within the State has 
recovered from its early post-Kargil 
reverses. Despite high losses of security 
force personnel, terrorist groups have also 
been hit hard by operational reverses and 
internal fissures. Intelligence officials told 
Frontline that Pakistani insurgents bitter¬ 
ly accused their Kashmiri counterparts of 
collaboration with security force person¬ 
nel, at a meeting held at Cheripora village 
near Chattergul in Anantnag on the night 
of November 10. One relative of local 
Hizbul-Mujahideen military adviser 
Nadcem Osmani was subsequently exe¬ 
cuted on charges of being an informer. 

But the new political processes set in 
play inside or outside Jammu and 
Kashmir have ensured that despite these 
military gains no one is certain just where 
events might go from here. Sadly, most 
politicians appear fixated on this high- 
level political dialogue, ignoring the &ct 
that ordinary people have lives to live in 
the meanwhile. “Politicians,” said 
CPI(M) leader Tarigami, “spend their 
time talking about three-nation formulas 
and ten-nation formulas. Meanwhile, 
people do not have access to dean drink¬ 
ing water, and their children aren’t get¬ 
ting an education.” If the Union 
Government is in faa serious about 
Jammu and Kashmir, it mij^t to do well 
to address the problems of its people as 
well. ■ 


■ THE STATES 

KALYAN CHAUOHURI 

T he spectre of killings has returned 
to haunt south Bihar, where extrem¬ 
ist groups are engaged in a war for 
supremacy. In one of the worst carnages 
in Palamau district, 12 members of a fam¬ 
ily were killed in Loto village, 42 km from 
Daltongunj, the district headquarters. 
The assailants belonged to the outlawed 
Maoist Communist Centre (MCC) and 
the victims were sym{}athi.sers of another 
underground ultra-Left organisation, the 
People’s War. The People’s War was 
formed early this year through the merg¬ 
er of the Communist Party of India 
(Marxist-Leninist) Party Unity and the 
People’s War Group (PWG). 

It was around midnight, when about 
100 MCC activists surrounded the house 
of Abdul Gafoor, 60, a prosperous 
farmer. After sealing all escape routes, 
they attacked members of the family: they 
slit the throats of Gafoor, his wife, one of 
their sons, two daughters-in-law and 
seven grandchildren aged between three 
and seven. 

It was 24 hours later that the police 
came to know of the incident. Loto, locat¬ 
ed in the Chhotonagpur foothills, is sur¬ 
rounded by dense forests. The police said 
that since Gafoor’s house was on the out¬ 
skirts of the village, nobody had come to 
know about the operation immediately 
after it. The news reached the nearest 
police station of Chattarpur, 15 km from 
Loto, after a local social worker, 
Kameshwar Baitha, and 25 others visited 
the thana the following day. 

Director-General of Police K.A. 
Jacob, who visited the spot along with 
Chief Minister Rabri Devi and Rashtriya 
Janata Dal (RJD) president Laloo Pra.sad 
Yadav on November 20, said that the 
Loto massacre was probably the worst 
episode in the conflict between the two 
organisations. The Chief Minister 
ordered a probe into the killings and 
announced an ex-gratia of Rs. 12 lakhs to 
the two surviving sons of Gafoor, who 
were in Mumbai at the time of the inci¬ 
dent. 

The authorities believe that the mur¬ 
der of an MCC activist in a nearby vil¬ 
lage sparked the incident. The area 
around Loto is a People’s Wat strong¬ 
hold, and the MCC is trying to get a 
foothold there. Informed sources said 
that Gafoor had sheltered People’s War 
activists during the Lok Sabha elections. 
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Another carnage in Bihar 

In the continuing war for supremacy in south Bihar between uitra-Left organisations, 12 members of 
a family are killed in Loto village of Polamou district. 


when the battle between the two organi 
sations had intensified 

7 he Bihar unit of the Bharatiya Janata 
Party blamed the State Government for 
the massacre Party leader Sushil Kumar 
Modi, the Leader of the Opposition in 
the State Assembly demanded the rtsig 
nation of Rabri Devi 1 he Loto incident 
he alleged, had proved that the minon 
ties were not safe under her rule 

M LANWHll I Jehanabad disuict 
lived up to Its reputation foi rival 
ry between naxalite groups Ihrtt 
activists of the Communist Party of Indi i 
(Marxist-Lenimst) Liber ttion were 
gunned down by People s War members 
on November 22 at Ramdeo Chowk in 
Karaunapolicestation limits 1 ht victims 
were landless labourers belonging to i 
backward caste 

Informed sources said that revenge 
was the motive behind the killing Kuiial 
district secretarv of the C P1(M L) 
I iberation, told frontline that the victims 
were‘active members of his orgtnisi 
lion He said that the PeopU s War wis 
trying to terroiise C P1(M I) I ibci ition 
supporters He alleged that the People s 
War was serving the inteiests of the R) D 
“1 here appears to be a calculated attempt 
to terrorise voters who supported us in the 
last elections,” he said 

Even before the elections, violence 
was a regular occurrence in Jehnabad dis 
met and some adjoining blocks of 
Patna district At least 15 people were 
killed in Masaudi block of Patna dis- 
tria between July and August as these 
ultra-Left organisations fought an 
open war With the Assembly elections 
just three months away, these organi¬ 
sations arc preparing for a fresh show 
of strength The police have arrested 
some MCC activists, however, the 
extremists continue to run a parallel 
administration in remote areas The 
MCC has announced a “hit list”, and 
the Jehnabad unit of the People’s War 
has responded to this with one of its 
own. The People’s War list includes the 
names of 18 MCC activists who have 
'strayed from the revolutionary path”. 
The People s War has vowed to “elim¬ 


inate them In contrast to the MCC’s 
style the People s War has resorted only 
to sclectne killings so far 

P ALAMAU IS the most disturbed 
region in Bihai There are two 
appioich routes to Daltongunj from the 
Grind fruak Road one from Sherghati 
\ii Iminigunj and Lcsliegunj and the 
other liom Aurangabad via Chattarpur 
I he road from Shergghati cuts through 
ireas liberated by the MCC and is kept 
in 1 state of disrepair in order to keep the 
police oft Incredibly beiutiful though 
one of the pooiest districts in the Start, 
Pahmau is dotted with granite hills, gree n 
villi)s streams and forests Devoid of 
iingation (the North Koel and the Kotl 
Karo projects have been in limbo for 
yeais) the people survive on siibsistenee 
eiiltivation 1 he southern forests are pop 
uhted b) tribal people, who gathei hone) 
and practise slash and-burn cultivation 
Starvation deaths art recorded everv year 
here 

Mass poverty in Palamau and the 
neighbouring Chatra district forms the 
basis of MCC-led extremism in the 
region Widely believed to have been ini 
tially funded by Laloo Prasad Yadav in 
order to counter the CPl(MI) 

I iberation, thcMC Cset up undeiground 
bases in south Bihar 

The story of the CPI(M-L) goes back 
to 1967 Until then no Dalit or a mem 



ber of ail) backward tommunity was 
allowed bv uppei-caste landlords to vote 
In the 1967 elections, a young social 
activist ofBhojpur. Jagadish Master, took 
Dalit voters to a polling booth at Fkwan 
He was brutally beaten by upper-caste 
Bhumihars |agadish left the village, only 
to return as a leader of the CPI(M-I) For 
the next 20 years, the GPI(M-L) built up 
cadres among the landless workers and 
marginal farmers among Dalits and selec¬ 
tively liquid ited prominent Bhumihars 
and Rajputs Iht GPI(M I) liberation, 
which believes in C haru Maaumdar s the¬ 
ory of class struggle rejected the path of 
underground operation and ‘individual 
killing in 1994 Since then it has been 
organising militant mass moyements of 
landless agricultural workcis in rural 
Bihar The 1 ire Vinod Mishra was one of 
Its founders 

In course of time the MCC became 
more active m south Rih ir It is now a 
force to reckon with in (jaya, 
Aurangabad, C haira and eastern 
Palamau Called the Party m the liber- 
tted /ones it organists people s courts, 
collects taxes from wealthy villagers and 
levies fees on miningand kendu (bidi) leaf 
contractors Ihe M(X has four adver¬ 
saries - the CPl(M-l) Liberation, the 
police the wealthy peasants and now the 
People’s War Landlords have fled the 
region 

I N their fight for supremacy in rural 
Bihar, the MCC, the CPKM-l) 

1 iberation and the People s War have 
often fought bloody battles among 
themselves In September 1998, the 
CPl(M-L) clashed with the MCC m 
Aamkudar, a village on the border 
between Chatra and Palamau districts 
Eleven CPI(M-L) Liberation activists 
were killed and several others wound¬ 
ed 

Not all these battles are fought for 
ideology In Aamkudar, it is reported 
that the MCC was ‘gifted’ 30 bighas 
(10 acres or four hectares) of land by 
a landlord in order to exterminate 
CPI(M-L) activists who encroached 
on his landholding Since 1997, the 
MCC has targeted the police fre- 
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quently in order to seize arms and 
ammunition. The first attack on the 
police occurred in May 1997 on the 
Kandi picket in Carhwa district to the 
west of Palamau. In the past one year, 
three ambushes have taken place in the 
Palamau region - at Thakurai Dabra 
(near Lesliegunj), at Nawa jaipur and at 
the Humbu picket 

An uneasy calm prevails in several vil¬ 
lages of Palamau and Garhwa districts, 
which are caught in the crossfire of 
extremists rivalry. The MCX^ beat up 
some time ago some residents of Akabasa 
village for having entertained members of 
the People’s War. The People’s War 
would have meted out similar treatment 
to the villagers had they rcfu.sed them 
food and water. Either way they are in a 
no-win situation. “Ifwe attend the meet¬ 
ing of one party, the other will punLsh us. 
We are penalised even for not attending 
a meeting," a peasant told a police team 
that visited laito. 

Palamau Superintendent of Police 
N.K. Azad told Frontline that the 
extremists’ battle with the landlords was 
almost over. “Not only the rich, even 
Dalits and members of the oppressed 
communities in Palamau and (larhwa 
find themselves caught in the tussle 
between the two groups. Both the 
groups want to establish their domi¬ 
nance over the region, which is of strate¬ 
gic importance. The forests that connect 
this area to Madhya Pradesh are used for 
the supply of ammunition. ” he said. 
Azad pointed out that these groups col¬ 
lected from the region large sums of 
money by way of “taxes" on a variety of 
businesses. 

Local Communist Party of India 
(CPI) leader Shailendra said; “More 
Communists died in the MCC-People’s 
War-CPI(M-L) Liberation conflicts than 
in the fight with landlords.” He claimed 
that more than 40 people had been killed 
since January. 

Members of the People’s War, how¬ 
ever, insist that their conflict with the 
MCC is “not just about territorial dom¬ 
ination or levy”. They allege that a good 
number of activists of the landlords’ pri¬ 
vate army, the Sunlight Sena, which is 
locked in a batde with the People’s War, 
have joined the MCC after landlords 
were humbled by the naxalite group. 
MCC leaders, however, refuted these 
charges. Informed sources said that the 
animosity between the two groups had 
increased after the MCC Ibacked an 
upper-casre Rajput landlord of Punki in 
the 1995 Assembly elections. ■ 
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Merry-go-round 

Ministries 

In Goa, Francisco Sordinho leads a breakaway group from the 
Congress(l) and clambers to power with the support of the 
Bharatiya Janata Party. 

RAVI SHARMA 


P OLITlC^iS in Coa, one of India’s 
“youngest” States, is characterised by a 
remarkable degree of instability. Since elec¬ 
tions to the 40-membcrAs.sembly were first 
held in 1989, the State has had 10 govern¬ 
ments. Over the.se ye.irs, newer and 
stranger political formations have evolved 
successively in the State; more often than 
not, allegiances have been determined not 
by political or ideological considerations 
but by rank opportunism. On occasion, 
even leaders whose polirics is motivated by 
undiluted self-interest (and nothing else) 
And it prudent to camouflage their politi¬ 
cal ambitions. However, the forces that 
brought down last fortnight the five- 
month-old Congrcss(l) government head¬ 
ed by Luizhinho Faleiro felt no such need: 
they stated categorically that their actions 
were motivated solely by the desire for 
“ministerial posts”. 

The Faleiro Government, which was 
elected to power in June, was reduced to 
a minority when 11 of the 26 Congress(l) 
MIAs broke away from the party on 
November 19. Following this dramatic 
development, the Governor, Lt.-Gen 
(Retd) J.F.R. Jacob, asked Faleiro to secure 
a vote of confidence from the Assembly by 
November 24. Faced with the prospect of 
defeat, Faleiro resigned on November 24. 

Within hours, an alternative govern¬ 
ment was in place. It was formed by the 
Goa Democratic Alliance, a coalition led 
by breakaway Congress(l) leader 
Francisco Sardinha (who was Revenue 
Minister in the Faleiro Government) and 
including the Bharatiya Janata Party, the 
Maharashrrawadi Gomantak Party 
(MGP), the Nationalist Congress Party 
(NCP) and an independent. 

In the last decade, the terms of two 
Chief Ministers - Pratapsinh Rane and 
Ravi Naik - together accounted for six 
and a half years; others have been in 


power for periods ranging fiom 11 
months to six days. (Rane and Naik have 
served as Chief Ministers twice. Dr. 
Wilfred DeSouza did one better; he has 
been sworn in thrice.) 

Rebellions within the ruling party of 
the day led by disgruntled leaders have 
brought down every one of Goa’s gov¬ 
ernments since 1989. In almost all cases 
the rebel leaders were rewarded either 
with the chief ministership or with min¬ 
isterial posts. Most, if not all, of Goa’s 
leaders have switched political loyalties at 
least once. Among them. Deputy Chief 
Minister Dayanand Narvekar holds a 
record of sorts: he began his career with 
the MGP and later gravitated to the 
Congress(l). Subsequently he left and 
rejoined the Congress(I) on numerous 
occasions, and each of his moves result¬ 
ed in the unseating of a Chief Minister, 
Faleiro being the fourth. Subhash 
Shirodkar and Somnath Zuwarkar have 
switched loyalties thrice, and Mauvin 
Godinho twice (all three are Ministers in 
the new dispensation). 

As many as eight governments were 
made or unmade by defections to and 
from the Congress(I). Of these, five were 
Congress(I) governments; three, includ¬ 
ing the latest, were formed by coalitions 
led principally by leaders who broke away 
from the Congress(I) and were support¬ 
ed by other parties. 

For the Congress(I), trouble from 
dissidents cropped up even in its moment 
of triumph. 'The party won 21 of the 40 
Assembly seats in the June elections. The 
high command chose Faleiro, who as 
State Congress(I) president led the party 
to victory, to head the government. There 
were at least five other aspirants for the 
post, including ^three former Chief 
Ministers and two senior leaders. Each of 
them was appropriately rewarded; Rane 
was elected Speadeer and the others were 
made Ministen. 
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Governor Lt.-Gen. J.F.R. Jacob administering the 
oath of office to Francisco Sardinha In Panaii on 
November 24. 


The high command also insisted - 
in keeping with a commitment in the 
eleaion manifesto - that the size of the 
Ministry be restricted to 15 per cent of 
the strength of the Assembly. Thus, the 
Faleiro Ministry had just six members. 
This was a recipe for instability. 

In an attempt to bolster its slender 
majority, the Congress(I) sought to 
win over the support of legislators 
from smaller parties and by offering 
them positions of power. In July, two 
legislators of the United Goans 
Democratic Party (of which Faleiro 
himself was once a member) defected 
to the Congress(I), and one of them 
was made a Minister. In August, a fac¬ 
tion of the MGP, headed by 
Ramakant Khalap, merged with the 
Congress(l), adding two more to the 
Congress(I)’s numbers in the 
Assembly. Khalap was rewarded with 
the party nomination for the parlia¬ 
mentary elections; Prakash Velip, the 
other, was accommodated in the Ministry. 
In early November, Francis D’Souza 
defected from the NCP to the Congress(I), 
taking its strength in the Assembly to 26. 
D’Souza, however, did not spend too 
much time in the Congress(l): he was one 
of those who broke away with Sardinha on 
November 19. 

However, sources close to Faleiro said 
chat the Chief Minister had been unable 
to “work out things on his own terms” 
with local leaders of the Congresstl) 
owing to the restrictions imposed by the 
high command. “Every decision had to be 
vetted by the high command,” these said. 

Faleiro told Frontline that running a 
government with just five Ministers was an 
agonising experience. “It was a tightrope 
walk, since there were so many aspirants. 
There were as many as 14 former Ministers 
in the Congress(I) Legislature Party.” He 
conceded that he had later been allowed to 
induct five more members in his Ministry, 
but said that dissidence had set in by then. 
“Sardinha revolted in July itself, hardly 25 
days after we took office. 1 faced four 
attempts to oust me.” 

F^eiro claimed that his government 
had been pulled down because he had 
unearthed “the lottery scam of the centu¬ 
ry”, which had entailed a revenue loss of 
crores of rupees. He alleged that the “lot¬ 
tery mafia” had induced some CLP mem¬ 
bers to defect. 

Faleiro said: “When I took over I dis¬ 
covered that a company had, without tak¬ 
ing part in a competidvc bid, secured the 
contraa to print and distribute State iot- 
teiy tickets. The company had assured a 


minimum return of Rs.60 lakhs and a 
maximum of Rs.3 crores (including 
unclaimed winnings) to the State. I can¬ 
celled the contract and called for a re-ten- 
der. The same firm re-tendered through 
another front company, only this time the 
minimum amount assured was much 
higher. The State had been los<pg revenue 
in the business for years. There was 
tremendous pressure on me not to go in 
for a re-tender. Many of those who 
opposed my move are today in power.” 

Faleiro criticised the breakaway 
Congrcss(I) leaders for “going for the 
crumbs” and for going on “an illegitimate 
and unethical honeymoon” with the BJP. 
He accused the BJP of "hatching a con¬ 
spiracy to destabilise a duly elected 
Congress(I) Government.” 

T he Congress(I)’s loss in Goa has 
translated into a major gain for the 
BJP, which made its political debut in the 
State barely five years ago. Taken with the 
party’s victory in the North and South 
Goa parliamentary seats, the latest devel¬ 
opments have rendered State BJP leaders 
jubilant. Gaining a toehold in Goa, a 
citadel of the Congress(l), has for long 
been the BJP’s ambition. In July 1998 the 
BJP came close to sharing power with its 
alliance partner, the MGP, but its central 
leadership vetoed the proposal from the 
State unit; in the end, the BJP supported 
from outside the government headed by 
Wilfred DeSouza. 

Ahead of the Assembly elections in 
June, the BJP severed its alliance with the 
MGP under pressure from the State unit. 


The Congress(I) gained from this 
development, and the BJ P lost a near- 
certain chance to come to power. The 
BJP emerged as the main Opposition 
party, with 10 members. 

According to Manohar Parrikar, 
BJP leader in the Assembly, the deci¬ 
sion to go It alone in the Assembly 
elections paid off in the parliamen¬ 
tary elections, with the BJP winning 
both the seats. Parrikar was in favour 
of the BJP joining the Sardinha 
Ministry in order to render it stable. 
After debating the State unit’s pro¬ 
posal, the central leadership decided 
to join the government, which 
includes leaders against whom BJP 
legislators themselves had levelled 
allegations of corruption and nepo¬ 
tism in the recent past. 

Three BJP MLAs have been 
inducted into its Ministry, and more 
are likely to be accommodated. The 
promise in the BjP’s election mani¬ 
festo for Goa - that the size of a BJP min¬ 
istry would be no larger than 20 per cent 
of the Assembly strength - has already 
been cast aside. 

For the Congress(I), the loss of a State 
government to a coalition comprising the 
BIP has been particularly galling. 
Furthermore, its claim to being the only 
political entity capable of providing sta¬ 
ble governments has taken a beating fol¬ 
lowing the fall of the Faleiro government, 
which had a majority, however slender. 

The Congress(I)’s loss also reflected 
badly on party president Sonia Gandhi’s 
political skills and ability to deal with 
intra-party problems in States ruled by 
the party. Until the very end, she had 
expressed confidence that the govern¬ 
ment would survive the vote. In an effort 
to save the government, two emissaries 
were sent in quick succession to Panaji. 
But the inducements they offered - min¬ 
isterships for all rebels and the promise 
that Faleiro would be replaced with a can¬ 
didate acceptable to both sides - evident¬ 
ly did not go far enough for the rebels. 
The Congres.s(I), however, was not pre¬ 
pared to accede to Sardinha’s demand 
that he be made Chief Minister. 

The Sardinha government won a vote 
of confidence in the Assembly on 
November 30 by 25 votes to 14. Even so, 
the political situation appears to be far 
from stable. Observers feel that given the 
rough-and-tumble nature of Goan poli¬ 
tics and the fickle nature of the political 
allegiances in the State, more permuta¬ 
tions and even stranger combinations 
may be in the offing. I 
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THE STATES 


Madhya Pradesh manoeuvres 

in Madhya Pradesh, dissident leader and Deputy Chief Minister Subhash Yadav exposes his own 
political weakness in attempting to organise a political protest aimed at Chief Minister Digvijay Singh. 


V. VENKATESAN 

in Bhopal 

A T Kalghat in Madhya Pradesh’s 
jTvDhar district, where the 
Narmada originates, the river is 
placid. For former Deputy Chief 
Minister Subhash Yadav, who hails 
from the Nimad region in Khargone 
district, which is only a few kilome¬ 
tres away, Kalghat appeared to be the 
right place to stage a protest. Situated 
on the Agra-Mumbai road, it is a key 
point between northern India and 
the country's business capital. On 
November 22, the Madhya Pradesh 
unit of Subhash Yadav’s Bharat 



Chief Minister DIgvIJay Singh. 


Krishak Samaj organised a four-hour 
blockade of the road at Kalghat, in 
order to prove his clout. Subhash 
Yadav was excluded from the 
Digvijay Singh government after last 
year’s Assembly elections. 

The protest turned out to be a 
damp squib, for the administration 
diverted traffic through other routes. 
There was no traffic jam at Kalghat, 
and so the success of the agitation can 
possibly be measured only in terms 
of the number of people who came 
to Kalghat to attend the public meet¬ 
ing. Although the organisers expect¬ 
ed around 70,000 farmers to 
participate, media and police esti- 


‘Subhash Yadav raises issues, 
then forgets about them’ 

Interview with Digvijay Singh. 


Madhya Pradesh Chief Minister 
Oigvijay Singh, who on December 1 
completed six years as Chief Minister, 
thus becoming the longest serving Chief 
Minister of the State, is not unused to 
foctional struggles, having successfully 
handled intermittent challenges to his 
leadership from within the Congress(I) 
during his first term in office. However, 
on the issue of dissidence he apparently 
expected from Sonia Gandhi an 
approach that was different from that of 
her predecessors, many of whom had at 
one time or the other supported party 
rebels. Until the Scptember-October 
Lok Sabha elections, she had backed 
Digvijay Singh completely and recog¬ 
nised his contribution to the party’s vic¬ 
tory in last year’s Assembly elections. In 
an interview to V. Venkatesan, the Chief 
Mii4l^ relies to the chaiges that have 
been levelled against him, and speaks 
about thi; party’s performance in the Lok 
Sabh.t election, ^cerpts: 


► How do you respond to the issues raised 
by Subhash Yadav? 

Take the issue of soyabean prices. 
Since the Government of India import¬ 
ed cheaper edible oil, the prices crashed. 
Consequently, the price of oilseeds also 
crashed. There has also been a very steep 
fall in their prices in the international 
market. I wrote to Prime Minister A.B. 
Vajpayee in August, saying that soy¬ 
abean prices would crash because the 
import duty on soyabean had been 
reduced. Because of the drop in import 
duty, edible oil prices crashed, and as a 
consequence, oilseed prices, particularly 
the price of soyabean, also crashed. I 
said, you must restore it. If the Centre 
increases the excise duty on imported 
edible oil, the mandi rates of soyabean 
in the State will increase and the farm¬ 
ers will get better returns. But the Centre 
did not intervene. 

The Centre has announced the sup¬ 
port price for yellow soyabean at Rs.845 


per quintal and that of black soyabean at 
Rs.755 per quintal. Last year only 4,000 
tonnes of soyabean was procured by pay¬ 
ing support price in the State. Earlier, the 
rates of soyabean in the open market were 
higher than the support price and the 
State never procured more than 4,000 
tonnes of .soyabean on support price. 

If we consider the economic viabili¬ 
ty of soyabean under these circum¬ 
stances, and the minimum support price 
announced by the Centre, how can we 
procure at higher prices? Who will bear 
the losses? The State government cannot 
bear the loss, which is estimated at Rs.30 
crores. 

Because of the erratic monsoon, the 
quality of soyabean took a beating. 
Hence, we urged the Centre to relax the 
grade specification norms in order to 
enable us to buy soyabean of a lower 
quality too. Despite this, we have pur¬ 
chased more than 50,000 tonnes. 
Maharashtra and Rajasthan have pur¬ 
chased less than this. 

The second issue Subhash Yadav has 
raised is power supply to rural areas. It 
is not possible. When he was Minister 
for Agriculture, Irrigation and 
Cooperation, he was a party to the deci¬ 
sion that there will be powercuts because 
of various constraints. He knows it is not 
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mates placed the strength of the crowd 
between 8,000 and 15,000. Not surpris¬ 
ingly, Subhash Yadav’s critics in the 
Congress(I) were pleased that the protest 
had exposed his limited base in the State. 

\ (;'UBHASH YADAV, a follower of for- 
vjmer Chief Minister Arjun Singh, was 
the latter’s choice for the post of Chief 
Minister in 1993 when the Congress(I) 
won the Assembly elections. Digvijay 
Singh, however, outmanoeuvred Arjun 
Singh and became Chief Minister. 
Subhash Yadav was made Deputy Chief 
Minister. After the Assembly elections 
last year, Digvijay Singh kept him out of 
the Cabinet for a variety of reasons. 

During his tenure as Deputy Chief 
Minister, Subhash Yadav was a source of 
embarrassment to Digvijay Singh. 
Other Backward Classes (OBC) leadei, 
he was egged on by leaders from the State 
such as Arjun Singh, Kamal Nath and 
Madhavrao Scindia to organise dissent 
against Digvijay Singh. Despite being the 
second-in-command, he criticised 
Digvijay Singh’s policies and decisions 
on several i.ssues. Besides demanding the 



Former Deputy Chief Minister 
Subhash Yadav. 


imposition pf total prohibition, he urged 
a ban on peoples movements, such as the 
one led by the Adivasi Mukthi 
Sangathan, for the welfare of the tribal 
people in the Nimad region. He said the 
Sangathan was a naxalite organisation. 
Meanwhile, several allegations of corrup¬ 


tion in the cooperative sector, which was 
under Subhash Yadav, were made. 
Digvijay Singh dropped him from his 
Council of Ministers. He kept open the 
issue of re-inducting Subhash Yadav in 
his Ministry but made it clear that he was 
aware of the fact that Subhash Yadav was 
raising issues of concern to farmers only 
to embarrass him, especially after the 
parly’s poor showing in the Ix)k Sabha 
elections. 

Digvijay Singh came under attack 
from within the Congress(I) for the rout 
in the Lok Sabha elections after a victory 
in the Assembly elections. Party stalwarts 
such as Arjun Singh, Kamal Nath, Vidya 
Charan Shukla and Shyama Charan 
Shukla and party spokesperson Ajit Jogi 
are seeking to pin the blame on Digvijay 
Singh. (The A.K. Antony Committee, 
which reviewed the party’s performance 
in the Lok Sabha elections, visited Bhopal 
to interact with the legislators.) 

While Digvijay Singh has attributed 
the party’s poor performance to the “Aral 
Behari Vajpayee factor", Subha.sh Yadav 
has placed the blame on Digvijay Singh’s 
“anti-farmer policies”. Subhash Yadav, 


possible. 

He wants paddy to be purchased 
immediately. Efforts have already start¬ 
ed in this direction. He wants the mandi 
tax to be raised from 50 paise to one 
rupee. When I took the decision to 
reduce the tax, it w'as under the premi,se 
that the lower the tax, the more honest 
the system. When I reduced the rax, 1 
categorically said that if there was a fall 
in revenue, I would raise it again. So, 
now, we are reviewing the decision and 
we will raise the tax again. 

Then, he wants the professional tax 
to go. He was a party to the decision on 
levying professional tax in Madhya 
Pradesh. We arc getting a revenue of 
Rs. 110 crores from this. How can we let 
it go? We are not taxing poor people. 
There is exemption for those with an 
annual income of up to Rs.40,000. 
Farmers arc not being taxed. 

► Why are you not ready to discuss these 
issues with Subhash Yadav? 

In fact, I did discuss these issues. I 
called a meeting on November 15- He 
came. 1 sat down with him. All my offi¬ 
cers and Ministeis were there. I said these 
are the problems with regard to soyabean. 
He said, ‘but your intentions are not 

r d!’ (Laughs) How can I answer this? 
How do you react to his daimthat he 


has the support of senior leaders? 

Well, no leader has openly said that 
he supports him. People say that they are 
doing it surreptitiously. But 1 don’t 
think so. 

► Subhash Yadav says that a change of 
leadership is not part of his agenda now. 

I thank him very much. All these 
issues are open for discussion. We called 
him to discuss the issues at the PCC 
(Pradesh Congress Committee) execu¬ 
tive. He refused to come. He lacks con¬ 
sistency. He raised the issue of spurious 
fertilizers and pesticides when he was 
Agriculture Minister. He blacklisted 
some firms, but didn’t do anything 
about it afterwards. Then he took up the 
issue of illegal allotment of plots in a 
housing society. He did not pursue that 
issue either. 

Then he raised the issue of prohibi¬ 
tion. I made him the chairman of the 
Cabinet sub-committee enforcing pro¬ 
hibition. For three yean, he did not sub¬ 
mit a report. He identifies problems and 
issues, and then forgets about them. 
During the last five years, he has been 
consistently raising issues. But he does 
not take them to the logical end. My 
(nendship with him is for more deeper 
than these mundane issues. In our rela¬ 
tionship over the past several decades. 


many such issues have cropped up. But 
we became friends again. 

► You have attributed the Congress(I)’s 
debacle in the Lok Sabha elections to the 
“Atal wave". But you take credit for an 
increase in the total number of votes polled 
by the Congress(I). Is there a contradiction 
in these positions? Could you convince the 
Antony committee about this? 

In Andhra Pradesh, Orissa, Bihar, 
Gujarat, Rajasthan and Maharashtra, 
our vote share has gone down. In Uttar 
Pradesh, it has gone up, because it 
couldn’t go lower than the level at which 
it was in 1998. So, in all the States where 
the Congress(I) was in power, the party’s 
vote share went down - except in 
Madhya Pradesh. 

► When you talk about the "Atalfactor”, 
is there an admission that the "Sonia fac¬ 
tor" did not work? 

People talk about negative points. It 
was because of Sonia Gandhi that our 
vote share went up. We could, however, 
not bring down the BJP’s vote share. 

► Because Sonia was no match for Atal 
Behari Vajpayee? 

You may say that. But I do not say 
that. On the contrary, because of Sonia 
our vote share has gone up in the entire 
country. But we got fewer seats because 
of the vagaries of our electoral system. ■ 
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ShlkBha kamk ~ teachers appointed under the Education Guarantee Scheme of the Rpflv Gandhi Mission In Madhya Pradesh 
- went on a protest demonstration In Bhopal on November 25 demanding government Jobs. 


who described the “Vajpayee factor as a 
figment ol Digvijay Singh s imagination 
asked “How is it that the Atal factor did 
not work in Uttar Pradesh, Karnataka 
and in the 11 constituencies in Madhya 
Pradesh where the Congress(!) won’ 

At a farmers’ rally he led m Ujjam 
recently, Subhash Yadav claimed that he 
had the backing of senior Congress(I) 
leaders such as Scindia, Kamal Nath and 
Arjun Singh However, at a press confer 
ente in New Delhi, Scindia spoke against 
Subhash Yadav s public outbursts against 
Digvijay Singh and said that he should 
have first raised the 
issues at party forums 

Other leaders are, 
however, believed to 
have asked Subhash 
Yadav to go ahead on the 
plea that a party member 
cannot be barred from 
giving public expression 
to farmers’ grievances 
This emboldened him to 
disregard Pradesh 
Gingress Committee 
president Radhakrishna 
Malaviya's plea to defer 
the Kalghat agitation 
and mstead discuss the 
issue in the Legislature 
Party 

Among the issues 
raised by Subhash Yadav 
is the neglect of formers’ 


interests by the State and Central gov¬ 
ernments He alleged that a drastic reduc¬ 
tion in the support price of soyabean had 
badly affected procurement He also 
raised the issues of limited power supply 
to farmers, the increase in the sales tax on 
fertilirers, pesticides and farm equipment 
just before the Lok Sabha elections, and 
an over Rs 57-crore revenue loss incuried 
bv the State because of a reduction in the 
mandi (market) tax from 1 per cent to 
half a per cent allegedly meant to benefit 
traders He is also critical of the Centre s 
decision to import wheat in huge quan¬ 
tities, which he says 
will harm the interests 
of formers 

Interestingly, 
party president Sonia 
Gandhi has made no 
effort to dissuade 
Subhash Yadav from 
going public on these 
issues Subhash Yadav 
was willing to drop his 
“chakka jam” agita¬ 
tion if Soma Gandhi 
requested him to do 
so However, it 
appean that by keep¬ 
ing silent she is back¬ 
ing his anti-Digvijay 
Singh utterances and 
actions This has 
caused dismay within 
the party Sjie asked 


DigvUay Singh may 
have earned a 
reprieve by 
blaming the party's 
reverses In the Lok 
Sabha elections on 
Vpipayee’s 
popularity. The real 
test of his own 
poiMilarity will be 
the approaching 
elections to civic 
bodies In 60 
districts. 


the PCC(I) to arrange a meeting between 
the Chief Minister and Subhash Yadav to 
sort out the issues raised by the latter 
However, the message that she is willing 
to tolerate indiscipline within the party 
had already gone home Will she allow 
this kind of dissent against her own lead 
ership of the party’ asked a Digvijay 
Singh loyalist 

Observers, however, rule out any 
immediate threat to Digvijay Singhs 
leadership Subhash Yadav, who owes his 
stature to Digvijay Singh, has only negli¬ 
gible support among the MLAs There 
were only five ruling party MLAs at 
Kalghat on November 22, apan from the 
Member of Parliament from Khargone, 
Tarachand Patel The PCC{I) is in favour 
of taking disciplinary action against 
Subhash Yadav, but such action is unlike¬ 
ly to come through since senior leaders, 
including Digvijay Singh, have said that 
raising formers’ issues in public does not 
consumte indiscipline Subhash Yadav 
maintains that he cannot be accused of 
indiscipline “I am only trying to strength¬ 
en the party, not wcaJan it,*^hc claims 

Digvijay Singh may have earned a 
reprieve by blaming the party’s reverses 
in the Lok Sabha elections on Vajpayee’s 
popularity Thejeal test of his ovm pop¬ 
ularity will be the approaching eleaions 
to civic bodies in 60 districts. The 
Digvij'ay Singh camp is, however, confi¬ 
dent that the ruling party will do well in 
these elections. ■ 
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The Grasim fectory on the banks of the Chaltyar. 


R. KRISHNAKUMAR 

in Mavoor 


T he biggest private sector industrial 
unit in Kei^a, Grasim Industries 
Ltd, has had many claims to fame during 
the four decades of its existence. The fac¬ 
tory, owned by the Aditya Birla group, 
manufactures rayon-grade wood pulp 
and viscose staple fibre (VSF). 

At the time of its establishment in 
1957 at Mavoor village on the banks of 
the Chaliyar river in Kozhikode district, 
the company, then named Gwalior 
Rayons Silk Marketing Company Ltd., 
was considered a boon to the industrial¬ 
ly backward State with a high level of 
unemployment. Successive governments 
in the State actively encoun^ed the com¬ 
pany by providing it water and power at 
hea^y subsidised rates and access to 
forests to get the raw materials it needed 
- bamboo and eucalyptus - at abysmally 
low prices. 

Hie Mavoor unit was the first in the 


world to manufecture rayon-grade pulp 
from bamboo. It was also the first to use 
heterogeneous species of pulpable wood, 
including eucalyptus and certain wild 
plants in the manufacture of rayon-grade 
pulp. In 1968, the second unit of Grasim 
Industries was established to manufac¬ 
ture VSF. Grasim Industries had poi- 
neered the manufacture of this cellulose 
fibre in the country using entirely indige¬ 
nous resources, knowhow and equip¬ 
ment. (VSF, like cotton and polyester 
fibre, is one of the raw materials used to 
make yarn. VSF is blended with polyester 
and cotton in the manufacture of fabrics.) 
Today, Grasim, Mavoor, along with its 
sister units elsewhere in the country and 
abroad, has nude Grasim Industries Ltd 
the world leader in VSF production. 

W ITH a steady rise in profits, the 
Mavoor units soon became the 
sourcx of hope for the femilies of their 
nearly 3,000 employees. 

Small businesses sprang up in and 
around Mavoor, depending mostly on 


the patronage of Grasim and its employ¬ 
ees. The village, 21 km from Kozhikode, 
grew into a small town. 

But the price the people in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and Kerala society in general, 
has had to pay for this development was 
heavy. The residents of nine densely pop¬ 
ulated (average population density is 
1,200 a sq km) panchayats along the 
Chaliyar river, mainly Mavoor, 
Vazhakkad, Peruvayal, Vazhayoor and 
Olavanna, were affected by severe air, 
water and solid waste pollution. Studies 
by various agencies have found in them a 
high incidence of serious health prob¬ 
lems, including cancer, respiratory dis¬ 
eases, skin infeaion and vision 
impairment. The pollution caused by the 
Grasim units may be a major contribu- 
tary factor for this, according to these 
studies. 

According to the Kerala Sastra 
Sahitya Parishad (KSSP), the factory con¬ 
sumes 51,650 cubic metres of water every 
day (more than the daily consumption of 
Kozhikode, one of the three largest cities 
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Effliwnts being diaotiarged Into the river at Chunkappally. 


in Kerala) and lets out 40,000 cubic 
metres of effluents into the Chaliyar. The 
effluents include acids, suspended solids, 
phenolic compounds, sulphides, oil and 
grease, heavy metals including mercury 
and zinc, ammoniacal nitrogen and 
, organo-chlorine compounds. As a result 
the once-pristine Chaliyar became virtu¬ 
ally a river of death. 

The pollution caused by the emission 
of toxic gases (including sulphur dioxide, 
hydrogen sulphide, carbon disulphide, 
carbon monoxide, chlorine and traces of 
several others) has been made worse by 
the short stacks of the factory located as 
it is in a valley. Ail through its existence, 
Grasim Industries has ignored many of 
the norms set by the Central and Scare 
Pollution Control Boards (PCBs) on the 
disposal of liquid, gaseous and solid 
waste. 

The latest of the studies conducted by 
the New Delhi-based Centre for Science 
and Environment - the first ever Green 
Rating Project to assess the Indian pulp 
and paper industiy’s environmental per- 
i Ibrmance - has put Grasim Industries at 
the bottom of the heap; it is ranked 25th 
among 28 such units and fiiulted for its 
poor utilisation of raw materials, high con¬ 
sumption of water and chemicals, condn- 
[ ued reliance on natural forests (with no 
effort to move towards farm/social 
fbrestiy), violadon of Sttte PCB norms 
' r^arding^uent treatment, poor pollu- 
don oo'^l equipment, f^lure to recycle 
and reuse raw materials, poor technology, 
lack of an tfnvironmental policy and poor 
idadoiis ti)(ith the local community. 


A comparison of the environmental 
performance of Grasim Industries with 
that of the three factories that received the 
best rating in the study, is revealing. 
While Andhra Pradesh Paper Mills Ltd, 
Rajamundhry, rated second by the cen¬ 
tre, uses 1.95 tonnes of fibre to produce 
one tonne of paper, Grasim utilises 3.44 
tonnes. While Ballarpur Industries Ltd, 
Ballarpur (Maharashtra), rated third, 
needs only 190 tonnes of water to pro¬ 
duce one tonne of paper, Grasim requires 
300 tonnes of water. While J.K. Paper 
Mills, ranked first, uses only 0.25 tonne 
of chemicals, Grasim uses 0.48 tonne to 
produce a tonne of paper. Similarly, while 
Grasim discharges 302.92 tonnes of 
waste water and chemicals for every tonne 
of paper produced, J.K. Paper Mills dis¬ 
charges less than half of this quantity - 
139.2 tonnes. 

The Grasim units’ environmental 
performance appears even more alarming 
when seen in the light of the fact that even 
the top-ranking company has been given 
a total score of only 42.75 per cent by the 
Green Rating Project (Grasim’s score is 
20.65 per cent). This indicates the gen¬ 
eral state of the paper and pulp industiy 
in terms of pollution. 

In the absence of definitive studies, 
data on the use of bamboo and eucalyp¬ 
tus by the Grasim units and the subsidy 
they obtain for these fi>rest produce 
broadly indicate the extent of the plun¬ 
der of the Sute’s forest wealth by Grasim 
industries. Environmentalists aver that 
this problem is as alarming as the pollu¬ 
tion caused. The KSSP and the piafiyar 


Samara Samiti, which has 
been demanding the closure 
of the units and the prosecu¬ 
tion of Grasim Industries, 
allege that the factory is one 
of the principal culprits in the 
extensive deforestation in the 
Western Ghats. The State 
Government supplies two 
lakh tonnes of bamboo 
reeds, eucalyptus and other 
timber to the company at 
rates that are far lower than 
the market price or the price 
that the traditional users of 
the produce pay. Chaliyar 
Samara Samiti activists told 
Frontline that while the com¬ 
pany paid Rs. 426 a tonne for 
bamboo, a tribal artisan in 
Wayanad, who made a living 
out of bamboo, had to pay 
between Rs. 3,000 and Rs. 
5,000 per tonne. Hundreds 
of families of tribal and other artisans 
have thus been deprived of these raw 
materials, and thus their livelihood. 

According to the KSSP, even by con¬ 
servative estimates, the company is sup¬ 
plied free of cost water worth Rs.12.5 
crores a year (calculated at the rate at 
which the Kerala Water Authority sup¬ 
plies water to ordinary consumers). As for 
electricity, the company pays the 
Government Rs.1.40 a unit, while the 
cost of generation is Rs.2 a unit. 

The subsidies and concessions 
notwithstanding, Grasim Industries is 
accused of having all along attempted to 
evade its responsibility in the matter of 
the pollution it causes. The goodwill that 
the company earned initially owing to 
promise of employment it held out, 
turned into resentment. 

The company meanwhile protected 
its own water sources from pollution by 
constructing a bund at Elamaram and 
locating the effluent discharge outlet 
downstream. In 1978, in one of the most 
significant phases of the local people’s 
struggle against Grasim Industries, hun¬ 
dreds of people joined hands to demolish 
the bund. When the stru^e became 
intense in Vazhakkad, one m the worst- 
affeaed vUlagcs, the company entered 
into an agreement with the Government 
to facilitate the dischaige of effluents at 
Chunkappally, 7 km further down¬ 
stream. Although it helped contain the 
Vazhakkad agitation, the company’s fail¬ 
ure to keep its promise of treating efflu¬ 
ents properly paved the way for the 
agiution to spr^ to new areas - the vil- 
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^Mavoor unit has become unviable’ 

interview with Grosim industries president. 


R.N. Saboo, piesident. Grasim 
Industries, who h«Ki$ the Mavoor unit 
of the company, says that the hiilure of 
the Kerala Government to honour its 
commitment on supply of raw matcri- 
a4 has made production at Mavoor 
unviahle. Excerpts from an interview he 
gave to R. lOishnakumar in early 
November. 

► Why did Grosim seek permission fir 
closure? There is a view that it is a ploy to 
wrest more concessions. 

The Government of Kerala has 
failed to meet its commitment of sup¬ 
plying the right quantity and quality of 
raw materials. The frctoiy was reopened 
in 1988 on the basis of the commitment 
to provide two lakh tonnes of raw mate¬ 
rials. It (the Government) failed to hon¬ 
our this commitment and the company 
was forced to procure raw materials 
from private sources and from Tamil 
Nadu, Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh and 
Uttar Pradesh. Ail this, especially the 
use of heterogeneous wood, affe^d the 
quality of pulp and increased the man- 
ufrauring cost substantially. 

With liberalisation, quality has 
become a very important fector in the 
market. Imported pulp of a higher qual¬ 
ity is available at a cheaper price and 
there arc few takers for the pulp of infe¬ 
rior and inconsistent quality from 
Mavoor. Pulp of poor quality also 
affects quality down the line - the qual¬ 
ity of the fibre produced from it, espe¬ 
cially by Grasim’s plant at Nagda which 
had been using substantial quantities of 
pulp product at Mavoor. Also (it 
affects) the quality of yarn and fiforics. 
Fibre is one of the major businesses of 

lages further downstream. The problem 
was a^ravated by leaks in the pipes that 
carried effluents to the river. The com¬ 
pany continued to ignore the directives 
from the State PCB and also courts, 
including the Kerala High Court, to 
ensure adherence to pollution control 
norms. A series of petitions seeking the 
closure of the Grasim units and the pros¬ 
ecution of the Company’s management 
arc pending before various courts. 

On August 23, Grasim Industries 
(which had already declared an extended 


Grasim Industries, and we cannot con¬ 
tinue to produce low-ouality stuff from 
low-quality putp and Ite^ accumulat¬ 
ing stoeb. 

Moreover, a major change has mken 
place in the world textile sector. The 
demand for \^F (viscose staple fibre) 
has come down because of the avail- 
;d)ility of polyester staple fibre (PSF), 
which is cheaper than VSF. PSF, priced 
atRs. 107almin 1995, now costs only 
Rs. 40. This resulted in a shift in 
favour of PSF in the makii^ of poly¬ 
ester viscose blended yarn. (IfWlier the 
ratio was 35/65, it is now 80/20 in 
fiivour of PSF.) In some other applica¬ 
tions, the use of 100 per cent VSF has 
been stopped. All this has made VSF 
production at Mavoor unviable. 

We require two lakh tonnes of raw 
materials in the form of eucalyptus 
wood alone - since bamboo has an 
inherent silica content, which affects 
the quality of pulp - from the 
Government at rates at which rayon- 
grade pulp can be produced economi¬ 
cally. It is dear that the Government 
cannot provide raw materials of agreed 
quantity and quality. It is futile to enter 
into unrealistic agreements. 

► What prevents Grasim from finding 
raw materials of the required qualityfrom 
other sources? 

The high cost of transport. Tfie 
use of heterogeneous wood increases 
input consumption. It further affects 
quality and raises the cost of manu- 
focture to uneconomical levels. 
Moreover, there are restrictions on the 
movement of wood in neighbouring 
States. Our efforts to become self-suf¬ 
ficient by buying 12,000 hectares of 

lay-off for “annual maintenance”) 
approached the Government seeking per¬ 
mission to close both its pulp and fibre 
divisions. This move, which means loss 
of livelihood for the families of its over 
3,000 employees, put the workforce, the 
Government and, to a certain extent, the 
local population on the defensive. 

In a State where the rate of unem¬ 
ployment is high and industrial invest¬ 
ment low and slow in coming, Grasim 
had placed itself in a comfortable bar- 
lining position vis-a-vis the 


private forest land in Nilambur were 
discouraged when the Government 
went back on its commitment to us 
and nationalised private forests in 
Kerala (in 1971). Requests for land to 
raise captive (eucalyptus) plantations 
have been ignored. 

► There is this larger issue of poUutien, 
based on which there is a definite demand 
fir the closure of the Mavoor unit. It 
Grasim not trying to run away jrom its 
responsibility? V^at about its responsi¬ 
bility towards its own employees? 

We have spent crores of rupees on 
pollution control and have been meet¬ 
ing the parameters prescribed by the 
State PCB (pollution control board) 
except in the case of the colour of the 
effluents. We have brought down pol¬ 
lution substantially. We cannot go on 
answering allegations raised by every 
other organisation. We have done 
everything po.ssible to bring pollution 
down to acceptable levels, which has 
been acknowledged by the State PCB. 
Moreover, the Wnd of pollution also 
changes with the change in raw materi¬ 
als supplied. 

We are running a business, not a 
charity. It is our policy that each unit 
should be a profit centre. Mavoor can¬ 
not drain the resources of another unit 
of the company. 

► The Government denied your request 
fir closure. 

The company will explore ail pos¬ 
sible options. We can appeal for a 
review of the decision. There is also a 
provision to ask for a tribunal to decide 
on our appeal. If we don’t get a 
favourable decision, we can also 
approach the court. ■ 

Government. It had ruthlessly demon¬ 
strated Its power as a major employer on 
several occasions. In 1985, when public 
pressure against pollution by Grasim was 
at Its peak, the management dosed the 
factory for nearly three years citing 
“labour trouble’’ as the reason. It was a 
time when the price of paper pulp had 
come down in the internationd marker 
and import of pulp had become a cheap¬ 
er option for rite Grasim conglomerate, 
which had a strong presence in the tex¬ 
tile market in India and abroad. The 
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Labour and Rehabilitation 
Secretary C. N. Ananda Bose 
told Frontline that the 
Government refused to per¬ 
mit the company to dose 
down after considering its 
request stricdy on merit. “The 
company’s argument that its 
units have become unviable is 
merely suting the inevitable,” 
said Ananda Bose. “It is not in 
the VSF/pulp seaor alone 
that the impact of liberalisa¬ 
tion, especially of cheaper 
imports, is being felt,” he said 
and added that the company 
had to reorient its policies to 
meet the challenges of liberal¬ 
isation. 

Ananda Bose said that 


At th« ffwtory entranct, a plaa against closura. 


the alleged failure of the 
Government to honour its 


group manufectured a chain of products 
from wood pulp to apparel. The hard¬ 
ships of the employees and their families 
(many workers were driven to penury and 
even suicide) forced the Government to 
its knees. It was prepared for any com¬ 
promise with the management to get the 
factoty reopened. An agreement between 
the State Government and Grasim, 
signed in 1988, was nothing but a sur¬ 
render by the former. The management 
succeeded in wresting more concessions 
on the supply of raw materials, while the 
Government could not impose any 
restriction or obtain any assurance on 
pollution control. 

O VER the years, Grasim did make 
some efforts to control pollution, but 
the problems persisted. The depletion of 
Kerda’s forest wealth continued and 
protests by the affected people intensified. 
The Grasim problem came to be seen 
increasingly as a problem of rehabilitation 
of 3,000 employees. Pressure was certain 
to mount on the company to behave, con¬ 
trol pollution and modernise production 
Gcchnology - in short, to invest more in 
Mavoor with this end in view. 

Grasim had, however, been comfort¬ 
ably placed to resist any such pressure. 
The most important factor was that the 
Mavoor unit was only one of the six VSF 
units of Grasim Industries, the flagship 
company of the Rs. 20,000-aorc Aditya 
Birla group. The group is the world’s 
largest producer of VSF with an aggre¬ 
gate capacity of more than 300,000 
toqllp! spread over three countries. With 
^raolishment of a modern rayon 
pTing technology plant (using hybrid 


eucalyptus) in Karnataka in 1972, it 
became the largest producer of rayon- 
grade wood pulp in India (a^regate 
capacity 130,000 tonnes). In 1998, the 
group acquired a joint venture pulp mill 
(with Tembcc Inc. Canada) in Canada, 
whose entire production of 110,000 
tonnes is used for the captive consump¬ 
tion of its various VSF units in India, 
Thailand and Indonesia. Clearly, in 
Grasim’s scheme of things, the Mavoor 
plant, which has all along survived on the 
Government’s benevolence and inability 
to enforce pollution control norms, has 
fallen in importance and, in the context 
of the demands for more investment, 
become more a liability. 

It is in this context that the notice 
issued by the company for the closure of 
its pulp and fibre units and the reasons stat¬ 
ed for it (see interview) become significant. 
The company’s main arguments in fiivour 
of closure are; the required quantity and 
quality of raw materi^ can no longer be 
obtained in Kerala; the Government has 
reneged on its commitments on the sup¬ 
ply of raw materials; the use of heteroge¬ 
neous wood affects the quality of pulp 
roduced; the poor quality of pulp has 
rou^t down its price and also the qual¬ 
ity of downstream products such as fibre. 
All this has to be seen in the light of glob¬ 
alisation that has opened the door for qual¬ 
ity pulp and fibre at lower prices in the 
market, making the Mavoor unit unviable. 

As NovemW 30, the date on which 
the rompany sought to close down, drew 
closer, the stage appeared set for a long bat- 
de between Grasim Industries and the 
Sate Government, which has refused per¬ 
mission to the company to close down. 


commitment on the supply of raw mate¬ 
rials could not be a convincing reason for 
closure. Significantly, he said, under the 
agreement between the Government and 
Grasim the Company was free to procure 
raw marerials from the open market and 
that the Govetnment would make good 
any loss that may accrue to the factory in 
the process. The company had failed to 
lift even the raw materials already allot¬ 
ted. In fact, raw materials needed for one 
year had been made available, although 
Grasim said that the stock on hand was 
enough for only three months, he said. 

Organisations including the KSSP 
have pointed out that Grasim Industries 
has cumulatively obtained subsidies and 
other benefits to the tune of Rs. 500 
crores in the past one decade alone (and 
that these added up to a much larger fig¬ 
ure in the two earlier decades). According 
to them, a company, which started pro¬ 
duction with a capital investment of 
Rs.lO crores, now has assets worth 
Rs. 1,000 crores, built out of the profits 
made from Mavoor alone. They point out 
that Grasim has a moral and le^ duty to 
alleviate the sufferings of the people of 
Mavoor and surrounding areas. By issu¬ 
ing a notice for closure, Grasim is but try¬ 
ing to shirk its responsibility of 
modernising its produaion and pollu¬ 
tion control techniques. 

With Industries Minister Suseela 
Gopaian stating that the Government’s 
priority will be tifprotcct the jobs of the 
employees and with Grasim nuking its 
intentions clear by stating that “we are 
running a business, not a charity”, what 
the company perhaps plans is a repeat of 
its 1998 bladonail. ■ 
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THE STATES 


I Militancy unchecked 


In the absence of adequate central security forces, extremists step up violence 
in Tripura to unprecedented levels. 


KALYAN CHAUDHURI 


T he November 14 massacre of 18 
members of a non-tribal communi¬ 
ty at Panchabati in South Tripura by the 
All Tripura Tiger Force (AITF) was 
another bloody episode in the Stare’s long 
history of ethnic violence. What made it 
particularly disturbing was the report that 
the assailants came from Sylhet in 
Bangladesh and returned there after the 
operation. 

Nearly 40 ATTF extremi.sts in Army 
fatigues reached the market in the village 
unobtrusively in small groups around 6 
p.m. Shopkeepers mistook them for 
Assam Rifles jawans. Soon they cordoned 
oflF the market and opened fire with AK- 
47 rifles. Eighteen persons died 
on the spot. After one round of 
firing, the militants staged a 
mock retreat to the sound of a 
whistle. But as soon as people 
ventured out of their shelters, 
they returned to loot and set fire 
to shops before leaving the scene. 

The entire operation lasted 20 
minutes. 

With insurgent groups such 
as the ATTF and the National 
Liberation Front of Tripura 
(NLFT) stepping up armed 
action to drive out non-tribal 
communities from the tribal- 
dominated Autonomous 
District Council area in the hills, 
the situation has become explo¬ 
sive. In November alone vio¬ 
lence claimed the lives of 30 civilians from 
non-tribal communities. A week after the 
Panchabati incident, NLFT militants 
gunned down eight police constables in 
an ambush in the remote Banduar area in 
the Udaipur subdivision of South 
Tripura. This was the first major attack 
on security forces since the Lok Sabha 
elections on October 3. 

Police sources said that on the morn¬ 
ing of November 22, a mini-tr^ck and a 
jeep can)nng armed police personnel 
he^ed for &e Maha^i area with a 


record of extremist activity from 
Udaipur, the headquarters of South dis¬ 
trict, on a long-range patrol. A massive 
landmine blast damaged the vehicles in 
the Banduar area. Heavily armed NLFT 
militants, who waited atop hillocks on 
both sides of the road, then attacked them 
with grenades and AK-series rifles. 

"OOLITICAL parties in the Sute react- 
1- ed strongly to the Panchabati incident 
and the attack on the security forces. They 
tried to outdo one another in organising 
bandhs. The ruling Left Front, led by the 
Communist Party of India (Marxist), 
called a statewide bandh on November 
15. The Trinamul Congress followed 
with a 12-hour bandh the next day. 
Following the ambush on the police per¬ 


sonnel, the CPI(M) called a 12-hour 
bandh in Udaipur subdivision on 
November 23. In an effort to steal the 
CPI(M)’s thunder, Trinamul Congress 
called a 30-hour bandh in the subdivision 
from the afternoon of November 22 
itself. The Congrcss(I) organised a 12- 
hour bandh on November 12 in protest 
against what it described as the Left Front 
Government’s failure to rescue three 
schoolchildren who were abduaed by 
militants from Kalyanpur on November 
I. 


A four-member parliamentary dele¬ 
gation of Left parties, led by CPI(M) 
leader Somnath Chatterjee, arrived in 
Tripura on November 17 to assess the sit¬ 
uation in Panchabati following the mas- 
.sacre. The delegation was prevented from 
reaching the area by local people who 
protested against the Government’s fail¬ 
ure to protect their lives. The delegates, 
who were attacked, left the area in dam¬ 
aged vehicles, under heavy police escort. 
A large police contingent had cordoned 
off the area, but nearly 500 people, 
including members of the victims’ fami¬ 
lies, broke through the barricade and 
shouted slogans. They pelted the VIP 
entourage with stones. Earlier, delega¬ 
tions of Opposition parties were forced 
to go back after residents staged violent 
demonstrations. 

The Left Front Government 
has repeatedly sought from the 
Centre additional security 
forces. It links the spurt in mili¬ 
tant activities to the pullout 
from theStateof three Army bat¬ 
talions during the Kargil War. 

Undeterred by the people’s 
opposition to their visit, the par¬ 
liamentary delegation of the Left 
endorsed Chief Minister Manik 
Sarkar’s demand for additional 
security forces. In messages 
faxed to Prime Minister Atal 
Behari Vajpayee and Union 
Home Minister L.K. Advani, it 
said at least four additional com¬ 
panies of paramilitary forces 
were needed to bring the law and 
order situation under control. 

The delegation comprised, apart 
from Somnath Chatterjee, Amar Roy 
Pradhan of the Forward Bloc, Ajoy 
Chakravarty of the Communist Party of 
India and Sanat Mandal of the 
Revolutionary Socialist Party. They said 
that more Border Security Force (BSF) 
battalions were also required, to seal the 
"porous” border with Bangladesh. 
Somnath Chatterjee said: “Had addi¬ 
tional forces been deployed in Tripura 
earlier, the massacre at Panchabati could 



On November 30, Chief Minister Manik Sarkar at an 
aiFparty meeting In Agartala convened to discuss the 
Insuigancy problem In Tripura. 
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have been prevented. 

Informed sources in the CPI(M) said 
that the four parliamentarians were upset 
over some heckling they encountered at 
Panchabati and reprimanded the State 
CPI(M) leadership for failing to prevent 
the incident. A CPl(M) press release said 
the people of Panchabati had been insti¬ 
gated by vested interests to oppose the 
team’s visit. It said the heckling of the four 
Left Front leaders was tantamount to 
“strengthening the hands of terrorists.” 

The Left Front delegates said that the 
behaviour of the local people was a “nat¬ 
ural reaction” to a tragic event. “We 
respect the sentiments of the people and 
share their grief,” Somnath Chatterjee 
said. He criticised the BJP-led govern¬ 
ment at the Centre for its failure to “prop¬ 
erly assess the situation in Tripura”. He 
said that all together 76 people had been 
killed, 88 abducted and 47 injured by 
militant organisations in the State over 
the past three months. 

The Congressfl), the Tripura Upjati 
Juba Samiti (TUJS), the BJP and the 
Trinamul Congress demanded that the 
CPI(M)-led Left Front Government be 
dismissed and President’s Rule imposed 
in the State. The demand was first raised 
by BJP national president Kushabhau 
Thakre at a press conference in Calcutta 
shortly after the Panchabati incident. 
“We are against the removal of any elect¬ 
ed government but the law and order sit¬ 
uation in Tripura has gone from bad to 
worse and warrants the Centre’s inter¬ 
vention,” Thakre said, adding that the 
Left Front Government was unable to 
tackle the extremists. 

In a memorandum submitted to the 
Prime Minister, the State wing of the 
Congress(I) said; “We are aware that 
imposing President’s Rule in Tripura is 
quite difficult after the Supreme Court 
judgment in the S.R. Bommai case in 
1994. But the Constitution empowers 
the Centre to intervene effectively in the 
State’s affairs without invoking Article 
356.” The demands placed before the 
Prime Minister by the Congressfl) are: 
the removal of Governor Siddheswar 
Prasad, Central intervention in the State, 
a directive to the State government to 
form an independent command under 
the Army’s leadership to counter insur¬ 
gency, the extension of the Disturbed 
Area Regulation to cover the entire State, 
and amendment of the Constitution to 
bring^Tripura under Article 371. 

The CPI(M)'s central leadenhip 
came down heavily on Thakre for seek¬ 
ing the imposition of President’s Rule. 


The Central Committee stated; “It was 
on the basis of the Centre’s proposal that 
the State Government decided to bring 
Tripura’s 27 police stations in the hill 
areas under the Disturbed Area 
Regulation in February 1997 to enable 
the Army to carry out counter-insurgency 
operations in the hills. But the Centre has 
withdrawn even the last battalion of the 
Amy from the State during the Kargil 
conflict. Now the Central Reserve Police 
Force (CRPF) troops, with no special 
training in counter-insurgency opera¬ 
tions, are drawn into aetjon against well- 
equipped underground extremists 
tarrying sophisticated weapons. Tripura 
is the only State in the northeastern 
region where there is no Amy to combat 
insureents.” 

The Chief Minister told Frontlme 
that his government had on a number of 
occasions placed before the Union Home 
Ministry maps showing locations of 
camps of extremists from northeastern 
India within Bangladesh territory so that 
diplomatic pressure could be exerted on 
Dhaka to close them down. “Nothing 
tangible has so far been done by the 
Centre,” he alleged. 

The C3hief Minister said that there 
were 29 camps of the oudawed ATTF, 
the NLFT and the Manipur People’s 
Liberation Amy (MPLA) in 
Bangladesh’s Chittagong Hill and Sylhet 
regions. Tripura, he said, required at least 
18 battalions of the BSF to guard its 856- 
km border with Bangladesh, but it had 
only one battalion. The Centre was being 
persuaded to deploy additional BSF bat¬ 
talions to strengthen the security posts at 
least along the border with the Sylhet and 
Chittagong hill regions, Manik Sarkar 
said. “The Centre is silent over the State’s 
demand for additional forces.” 

On returning from Tripura, 
Somnath Chatterjee said his party would 
persuade other Opposition parties to ini¬ 
tiate a “joint move on the Tripura issue” 
in the Lok Sabha to bring pressure on the 
Centre to help the State government 
counter insurgency. He said that 
Tripura’s security problem would be 
raised in the House, but “before that we 
shall initiate a dialogue with other 
Opposition leaders for a consensus on 
Tripura’s problem of insurgency, like the 
undersanding we reached earlier on 
Kashmir.” He said that undei^round 
extremists had stepped up killings and 
abductions “alarming” in the State, 
giving rise to a trend of “ethnic polarisa* 
don” which had ominous impucadons. 
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■ THE STATES 


A paradox in Maharashtra 

Affluence and extreme levels of poverty co-exist in Maharoshtra, thanks to an obsession with 
industrialisation and the neglect of the agricultural sector. The State needs to evolve brood 
policy initiatives in order to address the problem. 


BHALCHANDRA MUNGEKAR 

F or historical reasons, Maharashtra 
has emerged as India’s most industri¬ 
alised State. Its capital, Mumbai, is right¬ 
ly considered the financial and 
commercial capital of the country. 
Naturally, other States strive to imitate 
the development model of Maharashtra. 
Thus it is that hundreds of thousands of 
people from the rest of the country arrive 
in Mumbai hoping to have access to some 
means of livelihood. 

In this background, there ought to be 
a general perception that poverty is less 
pervasive in Maharashtra than in other 
States. In reality, however, that is not the 
case. The coexistence in the State of afflu¬ 
ence and disproportionate poverty is par¬ 
ticularly distressing. 

In 1997, the per capita income (PCI) 
of Maharashtra at curren t prices was as high 
as Rs. 17,666, second only to Punjab’s 
Rs. 18,223. It was four and a half times that 
of Bihar, more than two and a half times 
that of Orissa, twice that of Kerala, and 
nearly one and a half times that of Gujarat 
and Karnataka. But what about poverty? 
According to an expen (Lakdawala) com¬ 
mittee, 38 per cent of the population of the 
State was below poverty line (BPL) in 
1993-94. On the other hand, the extent of 
rural poverty in Gujarat and Karnataka was 
22 and 30 per cent respectively, and rural 
poverty in Kerala was less than that in 
Mahanshtra by 12 percentage points. 
Significandy, the extent of ru^ poverty 
even in a Sate like Orissa was nine per¬ 
centage points less than that in 
Maharashtra. At the same time, the extent 
of rural poverty in Maharasthia was on a 
par with that in the country as a whole (in 
fiict, it was one percentage point higher) 
de^ite the State’s PCI being one and a half 
times higher than the nadonal average. 

Maluuashtra cannot derive consola¬ 
tion even from Bihar, because though the 
extent of rural poverty is higher by 20 per¬ 
centage points in die case of the utter, its 


PCI was barely 22 per cent of that of 
Maharashtra. 

The reality with respect to urban 
poverty was not radically different either. 
Urban poverty in Maharashtra was high¬ 
er than in Gujarat and Kerala (by seven 
and 10 percentage points, respectively), 
while the State has the dubious distinc¬ 
tion of being ranked on a par with Bihar. 
Even the all-India level of urban poverty 
was three percentage points lower than 
Maharashtra’s. 

Again, in terms of Human 
Development Index (HDI), Kerala, 
Karnataka, Gujarat, Orissa and Bihar 
rank second, fourth, seventh, eighth and 
12th respectively, while Maharashtra 
ranks 14th. The female literacy rate in 
Kerala is 74 per cent compared to 
Maharashtra’s abysmally low 34 per cent. 

T hese facts lead one to three broad 
conclusions. First, in terms of eco¬ 
nomic growth (PCI), Maharashtra is very 
advanced and ranks next only to Punjab. 
Second, both rural poverty and urban 
poverty are comparatively more pervasive 
in Maharashtra and are disproportionate 
to the State’s profile of economic pros¬ 
perity. Third, economic growth is only a 
necessary, but not a sufficient, condition 
for the alleviation of poverty. 

It is now imperative to explain the 
paradox of the coexistence of affluence 
and poverty in Maharashtra. First, owing 
to its obsession with industrialisation, 
Maharashtra neglected its agricultural 
seaor. Although the ^icultural sector 
accounts for only one-fifth of the State 
Domestic Produa (SDP), it provides sus¬ 
tenance to between 75 and 80 per cent of 
the population. In 1981 -82, the extent of 
irrigated area was barely 12 per cent, and 
that increased to 15 per cent in 1993-94 
- that is, by three percentage points in 
nearly one and a half decades. On the 
other hand, corresponding figures for 
Bihar and Orissa were thrice and twice 
respectively that of Maharashtra. Even 
Gujarat and Karnataka were way ahead 


of the State in this regard; so is the coun¬ 
try as a whole. 

Maharashtra is thus deficit in terms 
of foodgrain production. Sugarcane and 
cotton arc the two main cash crops of the 
State. In the case of sugarcane produc¬ 
tion, the State ranks second, behind Uttar 
Pradesh. It has successfully built up a 
cooperative sugar economy, mainly in the 
western Maharashtra region. In the case 
of cotton, the State has been uniquely 
employing the Monopoly Cotton 
Procurement Scheme. \(Tiat is disap¬ 
pointing, however, is that the increase in 
the production of both sugarcane and 
cotton has been achieved ne/through any 
increase in productivity (yield per 
hectare) but by progressively enhancing 
the area under cultivation. 

Punjab’s productivity in the case of 
cotton is about two and a half times more 
than that of Maharashtra. The situation 
in Maharashtra in respect of sugarcane is 
more alarming. For instance, during the 
decade 1981-91, sugarcane productivity 
in the State declined by 1.5 per cent per 
annum. What is further shocking is the 
fact that sugarcane on barely 2.5 to 3 per 
cent of the land under the crop grabs 
nearly 60 per cent of the total irrigation 
water. This is socially offending inas¬ 
much as 80 to 85 per cent of the mar¬ 
ginal, small and dry land medium farmers 
in the State are denied irrigation water 
even for a single crop. For them, farming 
has become a distress activity. 

O F late, industrialisation has slowed 
down in the State. In 1980-81, the 
industrial (secondary) sector accounted 
for 35 per cent of the SDP, and this 
declined to 34 per cent in 1995-96. 
Industrial production grew at an annual 
rate of about 9 per cent during the decade 
1981-91, while during the next six years 
it decelerated to 6 per cent per annum. 
As a result, during 1993-1997, 
Maharashtra’s share in the countiy’s 
industrial produaion remained stagnant, 
between 16 and 17 per cent. The same 
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was true of the State’s share in the coun- 
tty’s aggregate factory employment, 
which was around 14 per cent and which 
in all probability may have declined fur¬ 
ther. There has been a large-scale indus¬ 
trial sickness, which is growing. For 
instance, the number of sick large units 
increased from 146 in 1985 to 312 in 
1990, while that of small sick units from 
8,500 to 20,000. 

Industrial sickness must have further 
increased in the past eight years, worsen¬ 
ing the problem of unemployment. 

Deteriorating industrial relations and 
the faulty handling of industrial relations 
by the State Government are among the 
main reasons for the industrial decelera¬ 
tion. The State Government handled the 
1982 textile mill strike with ineptitude and 
callousness. Even today, the Government 
is dilly-dallying with the millowners’ 
demand to sell the mills’ surplus land. On 
the other hand, the employment scene in 
the State is worsening. For instance, at the 
end of December 1998 there were 41 lakh 
names on the employment exchange reg¬ 
isters: 25 per cent of these persons had not 
passed the Secondary School Certificate 
(SSC) examination, 52 per cent had SSC 
as their qualifications and the remaining 
23 per cent were with higher education. 
Although immediately after coming to 
power the Shiv Sena-BJP Government 
promised to create of 27 lakh jobs, it vir¬ 
tually did nothing in this regard. 

In 1973, Maharashtra introduced the 
Employment Guarantee Scheme (EGS) 
with a view to giving the guarantee of 
employment to all unskilled persons in 
the rural areas within a radius of 5 kilo¬ 
metres. In 1977, the State enacted the rel¬ 
evant legislation and made the EGS 
statutory. The EGS won appreciation not 
only in India but in the entire develop¬ 
ing world as a unique and novel scheme. 
During the last 25 years or so, there have 
been a number of studies evaluating the 
EGS from all possible angles. What, how¬ 
ever, has emerged from these studies is 
that notwithstanding its limitations the 
EGS proved to be a major source of liveli¬ 
hood for lakhs of unsldlled rural people, 
both men and women, particularly from 
the poverty-sticken Marathwada region 
and part of the Vidarbha region. 

During the last finv years, however, the 
EGS has h«n matginalised. For instance, 
in 1989-90 the Government spent about 
Rs. 288 crores on the EGS, but in 1991* 
92 the expenditure fell by about Rs. 100 
crores to Rs. 194 crores. During the same 
period, expenditure on wages from Rs. 
153 crores to fe. 108 crores. In 1986-87, 


employment of about 19 crore person- 
days was created. In 199T92, the figure 
declined to barely 6.5 crores. Although 
employment increased to about 9.7 crores 
in 1995-96, it was still half of its volume 
in 1986-87. Thus wide-scale rural pover¬ 
ty in Maharashtra may pardy be attributed 
to the decline of the EGS. 

N or is the State serious about 
improving the Public Distribution 
System (PDS). It is obvious that being a 
deficit State its rural people depend very 
much on the PDS. It is, therefore, imper¬ 
ative that the State implements the PDS 
with commitment and sincerity. But this 
is far from the reality. The gap between 
the Central Government's allotment of 
grains (rice and wheat) and the State’s 
purchases is a clear testimony to this. For 
example, in 1990 the Centre allotted 
17.35 lakh tonnes of grains, while the 
State (fair price shops) lifted 16.58 lakh 
tonnes. In 1994, however, out of the 
Central allotment of 18.18 lakh tonnes, 
barely 8.13 lakh tonnes was lifted (The 
position improved somewhat between 
1994 and 1998). Secondly, nearly 30 per 
cent of the PDS grain is offered to the city 
of Mumbai alone, while the rest of the 
State has to be content with the remain¬ 
ing 70 per cent. I.astly, unlike other 
States, Maharashtra does not add its own 
subsidy on PDS grain to that given by the 
Central Government, as a result of which 
PDS prices in Maharashtra have been 
higher than those in Orissa, Bihar, 
Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. This is 
despite the State Government’s attempt 
to hold PDS prices for five years. 

T he social sectors in the State too have 
been deteriorating. For instance, the 
number of public/government-aided hos¬ 
pitals and dispensaries declined from 830 
and 1,702 in 1992 to 714 and 1,423 in 
1997 and the number of primary health 
centres increased by a mere 23 in a period 
of five yean - from 1,672 to 1,695 . It is 
therefore not surprising that the number of 
beds per lakh of population declined from 
144 in 1992 to l4l in 1997. Again, 89per 
cent of the rural households do not have 
sanitary facilities. 

On the whole, the expenditure on 
social sectors such as health, education 
and drinking water and that on the weak¬ 
er sections such as the Scheduled Castes 
and the Scheduled Tribes, as also women 
arc grossly inadequate, particularly when 
compared to the State’s level of econom¬ 
ic development. 

Again, the level of real agticultural 


wages (RAWs) in the State is far from sat¬ 
isfactory. This has made makes the con¬ 
ditions of agricultural workers 
deplorable. During 1991-92 and 1995- 
96 the RAWs in the State actually 
declined. Persistent demands from agri¬ 
cultural labourers and their organisations 
for higher wages have been of no avail. 

Lastly, the imbalance in regional 
development has been a formidable prob¬ 
lem that the political economy of the 
State faces. Owing to a series of political 
agitations in the backward regions of 
Marathwada and Vidarbha, the State 
Government formed, a‘decade ago, the 
Statutory Development Councils 
(SDCs) and assigned to them the respon¬ 
sibility of overall economic development 
of these regions. But owing to several con¬ 
straints, particularly the gross inadequa¬ 
cy of financial resources, the SDCs have 
done pretty little, compared to what was 
expected from them. 

A S a way to address the issue of pover¬ 
ty amidst affluence in Maharashtra, 
one may suggest that the following broad 
policy initiatives: 

(i) Irrigation potential should be 
developed to the maximum extent, with 
fair distribution of water among different 
regions and sections; 

(ii) Rural industrialisation and diver¬ 
sification should be given top priority; 

(iii) Social sectors such as health, edu¬ 
cation, provision of drinking water and 
sanitary facilities, need to be given due 
attention with emphasis on the develop¬ 
ment of women and other weaker sec¬ 
tions, particularly in the rural areas; 

(iv) The EGS should be restructured 
to make it more viable, with an upward 
revision of EGS as well as minimum agri¬ 
cultural wages; 

(v) The PDS should be properly 
revamped and sincerely implemented 
with more attention to the rural poor; and 

(vi) The imbalance in regional devel¬ 
opment should be effcctivdy removed 
within a reasonable period of time. 

If the political leadership of 
Maharashtra genuinely believes in making 
economic growth socially relevant, it 
would be rather obligatory for it to stan 
working immediately on these policies and 
pro^ammes. But that will require poliri- 
cal will of a high order. Do the rulcts in 
Maharashtra hav^such political will? B 

BhtkhtmArt Mtmffkm, Pnfiaertf 
Iiubatntl Econmiia tu the Uaivera^ ^ 

Mumhm, itamemier^the Cemmmen nt 
Apuubuml Outs and Prices. 
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I THi STATES 


Down and out in Punjab 

Punjab's Dalits get a raw deal; and this is deepening caste fissures in the State. 

PRAVEEN SWAMI 

m Ludhiana 


S AMEY SINGH desperately 
needed time off from his job 
at a brick kiln near Faridkot, 
southern Punjab. Back home, in 
Megha Kheri, the family’s home 
village near MuzafFarnagar in 
Uttar Pradesh, his son Rahul had 
fallen seriously ill. But Samey 
Singh had taken a Rs.5,000 
advance from the kiln owners at 


the start of the season, and they 
were only willing to let him go 
if he left behind his wife and 
daughter. Pali Singh and her 
daughter Pooja were forced to 
work without pay and on some 
days, without food. Both were 
often beaten, and six-year-old 
Pooja was threatened with sexu¬ 
al abuse. At sunset, mother and 
daughter were locked into a six 
foot by ten foot hovel. 

There are supposed to be no 
slaves in Punjab, one of India’s 
richest States. In a State known 
for its affluence and egalitarian 
traditions, its Dalits have for 
long been believed to be better 
off than oppressed castes else¬ 
where. In some senses, they still 
are. But Samey Singh’s stoty is 
just one in a chain of brutalities 
directed at Punjab’s Dalits in 
recent months. At a time of 
shrinking economic opponuni- 
ties, caste fissures are deepening 
in the State. 


T)0(!^‘ would have spent her 
J- life'as a slave ifit had not been 


for c h ance. In September, 
Tarsem Jodhan, general secre¬ 
tary of the Centre of Indian 
Trade Unions (CITU)-affiliated 
Lai Jhanda Punjab Bhatta 
Mazdoor Union (Red Flag 
Punjab Brick-kiln Workers 
Union) visited western Uttar 
Pradesh on an election tour. 



A woman labourar at a brick kibt. Tha oconomic proUoms of Dallta In a State known for Ita 


During a meeting in Megha praoparity wo ahaiponlng, tftanka to the Mlura of succoaalvo State govanmwnta to shape 
Kheri, held to canvass Chamar' lunri de v el epm a n t poNelea. 
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laimy Singh and hla wHa Pall In thair new honw In GhawwadI village. (Right) Pooja, Samay SIngh’a alx-year-old daughter, 
vho waa enaiavad and maRraatad for alx months by her employer, after her release. 


:aste migrant workers there, Samey Singh 
:ame up to Jodhan. His wife had been 
hrown out of the kiln that month 
lecause injuries caused by beatings had 
eft her unable to work. The couple had 
ried unsuccessfully to get their daughter 
lack. “The kiln owner did not give me 
ny job back,” Samey Singh said, “so I 
lidn’t have any money. He just wouldn’t 
;ive Pooja back to us.” 

Jodhan moved the Punjab and 
-iaryana High Court, which sent an offi- 
er to rescue Pooja Singh. On October 
4, six months after she was made a slave, 
odhan found Pooja locked in a cell, ter- 
ified, near-starving and bruised from 
epeated beatings. “They used to tell me 
hey would get me married,” Pooja Singh 
old Frontline, “so that they could put my 
hildren to work as slaves too.” 
imazingly, police officials at 
)harandcot, the Faridkot area where 
'ooja and Pali Singh were held captive, 
ave taken no action. “When I was 
hrown out of the kiln, I went to the 
)hatamkot police station, but they threw 
le out. No one would even let me into 
he buJdi^ let alone register a com- 
laint,” BjKSingh said. 

Ghalwdi an hour’s drive 

rom Lm&ana, is the Samey Singh fam¬ 
ily’s new home. Althou^ most workers 
here say the kiln owner has a good repu- 
ntion m the area, conditions are sub¬ 


human. Workers are paid about Rs.l40 
for every 1,000 bricks they turn out. If 
women and children work 16 hours a day 
along with the men, a family can make 
some 800 bricks. Each family puts in 12 
days at a stretch, and then takes three days 
off to recover. During the monsoons, 
most of the estimated 2,5 lakh migrant 
brick-kiln workers return to their homes 
in Uttar Pradesh. What they save through 
the nine months in Punjab has to see 
them through the monsoon, for there is 
little work to be had in Muzaffarnagar or 
elsewhere. 

If the wages seem relatively attractive, 
they do not guarantee basic human rights. 
Hours spent in the slush, exposed to the 
evening cold and searing kiln heat, mean 
that sickness is common. Workers in 
Ghawaddi told Frontline that each fami¬ 
ly spent upwards of R$. 1,200 a month to 
treat fwers and diarrhoea. Workers have 
to use the services of the plethora of 
quacb operating in rural Punjab, for 
there are no government-run health facil¬ 
ities nearby. Access to clean drinking 
water is minimal, and there are no sani¬ 
tation facilities at all. Most children 
appear severely malnourished. No fami¬ 
lies carry ration cards, and they must buy 
ftxxl in the market. Sugar sells at Rs. 17 a 
kg, and flour at Rs.8. Noftunily can afford 
v^etables or milk. 

Perhaps worst of all, the migrant 


workers are denied even the few oppor¬ 
tunities for progress that Dalits have else¬ 
where. Not a single child in Ghawaddi 
oes to school. Although a few femilies 
ave tried to keep at least one son at 
school in Uttar Pradesh, girls do not get 
that chance. Work starts at an improba¬ 
bly young age, with three-year-olds 
scooping out slush for their parents to 
shape into bricks. Although service terms 
and working conditions at Punjab’s brick 
kilns violate the Factories Act, Lai Jhanda 
Bhatta Mazdoor Union officials say that 
not one single unit has been prosecuted 
so far. Kiln accidents are common, but 
families never get the compensation they 
are legally entided to. 

M igrant workers do not have a 
vote, so the Punjab Government 
succeeds in pretending that they do not 
exist. But conditions are not enormously 
better for Punjab-based Dalits either. 
Most Dalits at Dhaliyan village belong to 
the Ramdasiya caste, and have for gener¬ 
ations work^ on the fields of local land¬ 
lords. During the Green Revolution, 
when demand for workers went up and 
wages rose, mosaDalit funilies managed 
to procure some basic assets. Every fam¬ 
ily now has a finv buffdo^ and decent 
shelter. But with combine harvesters dis- 
pladng agricultural labourers, and 
machines takii^ over jobs such as plant- 
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mg potatoes, making a living is becom¬ 
ing more difficult than it has been in 
decades. 

Raj Singh has seen the change. “Ten 
years ago,” he said, “it was easy to find 
work 25 days a month, and I would be 
busy right through the harvest and sow¬ 
ing seasons. Now, there is barely work in 
the fields for three days a month.” Wages, 
too, have dipped. “The landlords offer us 
Rs.60 a day. If we ask for more, they tell 
us them arc thousands of migrants will¬ 
ing to work for half that amount.” As a 
result, more and more Dalits have been 
pushed to do casual jobs, such as selling 
vegetables or scavenging plastic bags to be 
recycled. Others have ended up in the 
brick kilns. A decade ago. Ram Dayal, a 
resident of Burji Hakima, worked as a 
farmer. “I could buy 10 kg of gur (raw 
sug^r) with a day’s wage then,” he said. 
“Now, it takes me two days of work at the 
kiln to buy the same quantity.” 

The problem does not lie in combine 
harvesters, but in the failure of successive 
governments in the State to shape rural 
development policies that 
benefit the poor. The village HOIHIB 
infrastructure that could 
have improved the lives of 
the Dalits has fallen apart. In 
Dhaliyan, as in many other 
neighbouring villages, only 
Dalits send their children to 
government schools. This 
strange apartheid has come 
about because most people 
who can afford it, send their 
children to private schools 
which have better facilities 
and also teachers who actu- 
ally show up for work, unlike 
state-run schools. Dhaliyan 
does have a ration shop, but 
despite recent price hikes, 
only poor-quality supr and 
rice are available here, and 
kerosene never is. By way of 
contrast, the Punjab 
Government has the budget 
to waive electricity charges 
for big landlords who own 
tubewells. 

I F the economic problems 
of Dalits have been sharp- 
ening in Punjab, the 
Shiromani Akali Dal- 
Bharatiya Janata Party HlHi 
alliance has added to their 


administration officials in Jeevan Nagar, 
Faridkot, demolished 40 houses built by 
Dalits on government land. About 175 
people, including 50 children, were 
thrown out with due notice and lost an 
estimated Rs.l5 lakh in the demolition. 
The Dalits had been allowed to move on 
to the land in the build-up to the recent 
Lok Sabha elections, and some had even 
secured electricity conneaions. Their 
fiiilure to return the favour by voting for 
the SAD-BJP combine, residents say, led 
to the retaliation. 

A similar demolition took place in 
Sangrur after the Lok Sabha elections. 
Hansa Singh’s family, which lives in 
Buttar village near Moga, chose to vote 
for the Communist Party of 
India(Marxist) candidate. Principal Ajit 
Singh. Despite the fact that their home 
on shamlat (village) land had been up for 
six years, Hansa Singh’s son Baldcv Singh 
said, a local SAD worker and panchayat 
member ensured its demolition. Dalit 
houses were brought down also in anoth¬ 
er Sangrur village, Lasoolpur. The 



Faridkot Unit of the Association for 
Democratic Rights did intervene in the 
demolition there, but no official action 
has been taken. Minor village-level 
demolition generally passes unreported 
and unnoticed. 

When the state does step in, it is gen¬ 
erally to crush Dalit protests. Gurketan 
Singh and Beera Singh were infuriated 
when the upper caste sarpanch of Burji 
Kalan village in Bhatinda district decid¬ 
ed to lease out a pond, which the entire 
village used, to a contractor. A fight broke 
out, and Sarpanch Sukhjit Singh was 
stabbed. The next day, June 7, mobs 
burned down the houses of Gurketan 
Singh and Beera Singh, and threw into a 
nearby canal whatever belongings they 
could find. The local unit of the 
Communist Party of India (CPI) inter¬ 
vened to secure peace, and arranged for 
both the young men to surrender. 
Nonetheless, both were alleged to have 
been tortured in custody. No action was 
taken against the mob which destroyed 
the Dalit families’ houses. 

In January, four mcm- 
js bets of the village panchayat 
ja of Bhungar Khera village in 
,| Abohar paraded a handi- 
capped Dalit woman naked 
through the village. No 
action was taken by the 
police, despite local Dalit 
protests. It was only on July 
20 that the four panchayat 
members were arrested, after 
the State Home Department 
was compelled to order an 
inquiry into the incident. 
But the State police is 
prompt in redressing com¬ 
plaints against Dalits. When 
65-year old Nand Lai failed 
to pay back an advance of 
Rs.6,000 to the owner of the 
brick kiln where he works, 
personnel from the 
Jalaldiwal police post of 
Raikot police station stepped 
in. “The police made him 
put his thumb impression on 
papers written in English,” 
said his son Balbir Singh, 
“and said they would beat 
him if he did not return the 
money soon.” 


aPrakash Singh Badal 


woes by unleashing the state Tartwn JodlHHt,gWMiilMCi«taiiro(tlM Red Ritf Pintfabirtek- has been putting out a series 
wparatus against them. On WMWorfcem (Mon, wrltiiSclieduled Caste labouren In DhaHyan of curious ideas on how 
^tember 17, police and these problems ought to be 
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Labourara in Dhallyan. With comblna harveatera diaplacing agrteuitural labouraia, and 
machinaa taking ovar caitain Joba, making a IMng la becoming difficult for the vlilagaia. 
(Below) Worketa In QhawaddI village. The wagea In aoma brick Mine aeem relatively 
attractive, but they do not guarantee baalc human righta to the workera. 



vey carried out by Chandigarh's Institute 
for Development and Communication 
(IDQ found, for example, that Dalits 
up just 10 per cent of Mahila 
Mandal members in Jalandhar, and that 
there was not a single member in Patiala. 


The figures do not make pretty read¬ 
ing on other counts either. A study car- 
rira out for the IDC by Bhupendra Yadav 
and A,M. Sharma points to just a few of 
the stark indexes or deprivation of Dalits 
in Punjab. Although Punjab has the hi^- 


own just 2.54 per cent of the 
agricultural land. While the per¬ 
centage of literates in the State is 
higher than the national average, 
its Dalits are less likely to be edu¬ 
cated than their counterparts 
nationwide. School enrolment 
rates are dismal, and drop-out 
rates appalling. Amazingly, 
about 40 per cent of Dalit chil¬ 
dren in Punjab are likely to be 
malnourished. Between 1981 
and 1991, the percentage of 
Dalits in Punjab living below the 
poverty line barely declined, 
while the numbers of both Dalit 
and non-Dalit poor actually 
grew. 

Despite their numerical 
strength, Punjab’s traditionally 
pro-Congrcss(I) Dalits have had 
little political power in effect. 
The rise of the Bahujan Samaj 
Party (BSP) in the early 1990s 
appears to have ended. But the 
SAD-BJP’s marked upper-caste 
biases, and the growing depriva¬ 
tion among Dalits, could soon 
force a new search for political 
representation. Recent propos¬ 
als to remove reservations for 
Scheduled Castes in the 
Shiromani Gurudwara Praban- 
dhak Committee (SGPC) pro¬ 
voked bitter debates. A recent 
Supreme Court order limiting 
reservations in promotions 
among government employees 
sparked vigorous Dalit mobili¬ 
sation, as well as threats from 
some employee organisations of 
upper caste counter-mobilisa¬ 
tions. 

The four gurdwaras and 
two temples in Pakhowal village 
map Punjab’s caste terrain. 
Two gurdwaras are run by 
upper-caste Sikhs, and two by 
Dalit communities; both tem¬ 
ples, too, are divided on caste 
lines. It is not as if either tem¬ 
ples or gurdwaras would deny 
entry to members of other 
castes, but the fact remains they 
are segregated spaces. If caste tensions 
have never exploded in Punjab, it was 
perhaps because prosperity subsumed 
social tensions.' With opportunity nar¬ 
rowing, this peace could soon be ques¬ 
tioned. I 





I WOMEN ft SOCIETY 


An experiment in 
empowerment 

The poth'breaking experiment initiated in Pudukkottai district, Tamil Nadu, to empower 
women workers by vesting in them the leose rights of quarries suffers a setback owing 
to official apathy. 


MYTHILY SIVARAMAN 

S JARRIES in India provide a fertile 
;round for bonded labour of the 
kind to thrive. In 1990, Sheela Rani 
Chunkath, the dynamic and gender-sen¬ 
sitive Collector of Pudukkottai district in 
Tamil Nadu, initiated a path-breaking 
experiment by giving lease rights of quar¬ 
ries to women workers, vesting the rights 
with the groups formed under the 
Development of Women and Children 
in Rural Areas scheme (DWCRA, a sub- 
scheme of the Integrated Rural 
Development Programme). In her own 
words, it was “a conscious decision, as it 
was feared that many of the men were 
addicted to drink and could be pressured 
into submission to their old masters.” 
The stage for this initiative was set by the 
Arivoli Movement (National Literacy 
Mission), which made the most margin¬ 
alised sections of the district and their 
learning skills the focus of public atten¬ 
tion. 

The sudden rise in the status of the 
DWCRA groups as a result of the direct 
ownership of mining tights brought about 
a sea change in the living conditions of the 
workers. But it also involved many chal¬ 
lenges. Writing on this experience in 
1993, Sheela Rani Chunluth noted; 
"Organising about 4,500 quariy workers 
and transforming them from atomised 
workers to self-managing groups is not an 
easy task. It requires the dose cooperation 
of the government, the group members 
and social activists... much more has to be 
done to sustain the process by empower¬ 
ing the women and making them capable 
of maBB|mg their quarries. Only unity 
can iAmem face me threat from con¬ 
tract^. Mobilising the entire communi¬ 
ty is eftential to isolate the narrow stratum 
of vested intetcsts.” 

How can this experiment be evaluat¬ 


ed in terms of the functioning of the 
DWCRA groups in their new role, the 
changes in the living conditions, the self¬ 
perception of the members and the 
potential of the experiment to be repli¬ 
cated in quarries across the State? Answers 
to these queries would help in the effon 
to abolish disguised bondage in quarries 
all over the country. 

T he women workers proved their 
competence in handling the quarry 
business (Arivoli volunteers had organised 
a programme of intensive training for 
them) and withstood the contractors’ tac¬ 
tics of applying pressure and offering 
allurements. (7110 contractors initially 
coerced local lorry operators into stopping 
operations for quarries managed by 
DWCRA groups. This boycott was bro¬ 
ken by brindng in lorries from outside the 
district with the help of the Collector.) 
Gender equations within the family and 
at the work site underwent radical 
changes. The women paid wages to men. 
And, as they never tire of telling others, 
they did not pay their husbands and sons 
the entire wages but only pocket money: 
the rest of the money was spent on the 
fiunily’s requirements. This and the fra 
that the weekly wages for a man-woman 
team went up from Rs.l50 to Rs.300 
resulted in a rise in their nutrition and 
clothing levels. That wifo-beating became 
rare, as was admitted by the men and the 
women, is a testimony to the measure of 
empowerment the women had achieved. 
The most heartening fraor was that chil¬ 
dren, who used to work with their patents 
in the scorching sun, dropped their chis¬ 
els and hammers to pick up books and 
pencils. Some of them staned going to pri¬ 
vate schools, paying high foes. 

While die experiment got off to a 
tetnariuble start, the fotces of status quo 
did not remain idle. The number of quar- 




ties run by DWCRA 
groups has dwindled to 
60 from 150. About 15 
of them hold leases cur¬ 
rently and 45 can resume 
work if their leases are ^ 
renewed, employing 
about 900 people; no 
more. 

How -did this con¬ 
traction occur? 

When the proactive 
Collector was trans¬ 
ferred in the normal 
course, the contractors 
spread panic among the 
workers by spreading the 
word that their quarries 
would be lost and that 
since they would have to go back to the 
contractors for jobs, it would be wiser to 
abide by their wishes. Several quarries 
slipped back into the hands of contrac¬ 
tors to operate on benami basis. The 
uncertainty over the continuation of the 
lease and the absence of confidence¬ 
building measures from the administra¬ 
tion eroded the workers’ morale. The 
most demoralising blow was struck in 
1994, when the government, in the name 
of uansparency, passed an order can¬ 
celling uie system of preferential treat¬ 
ment to certain groups and reverting to 
the auction system. The government’s 
plea was that benami operations were 
rampant in cooperative societies ail over 
the State. The Quarry Worken Union, 
led by two women voiunteen of the 
National Literacy Mission, N. 
Kannamma and Manikkathai, later 
noted: "Thistonly resulted in promoting 
illicit mining once again and caused 
havoc in the lives of the rural women who 
had successfully broken away from the 
shackles of the contractors.” The union 
went to court and forced the government 
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Women quarry workers in Pudukkottal district. Vesting the ieaee rights with women has heiped many rurai women to break 
free from the quarry contractors. 


to extend the lease term first to one year DWCRA groups were rostered under on the special committee. In an interim 
and later to five years. the Societies Remstration Act. The lease ruling, the court ordered preferential 

The Tamil Nadu unit ofthe All India payment was to be based on the average treatment to DWCRA groups for the 
Democratic Women’s Association auction rate for other quarries and had to grant of leases. Four months after the 

(AIDWA), impressed by the potential of be paid in one go. The unkindcst blow court award, in Aumist 1999, the gov- 

the DWCRA initiative to emancipate was the stipulation that the lease period ernment issued another order, conceding 

bonded labour, started working closely was for one year. Another provision that several ofthe union’s demands. Althou^ 

with the union and negotiated with the worried the union was that the Special belated, this was a victory of sorts for the 

government to ensure a more secure and Committee formed to vet the applica- union. The lease period was fixed as five 

generous deal for the DWCRA groups, tions for lease from the societies includ- years and the lease amount was reduced 

In early 1997, AIDWA presented a mem- ed the heads of local bodies, who were and allowed to be paid in four instal- 

orandumtotheChiefMinister,towhich unfortunately identified with the con- ments.Asfbrreprescntationonthespe- 
a number ofwomen’s organisations were tractors’camp in the present dispeim- cial committee, a nominee of the 

signatories, urging him to order immedi- tion. It was a decidedly pro-contractor, DWCRA group could be invited. The 

ate and longer-term lease renewals to pre- non-worker-firiendly G.O. provisions on default are, however, harsh, 

vent the control of quarries passing back The union presented a detailed The question that troubles the exist- 
to the contractors. The Chief Minister counter to the government, pleading for ing DWCRA groups is whether they will 

responded positively, but the areversaloftheWshfeaturesoftheG.O. get the lease and, if so, when. More than 

Government Order (G.O.) issued subse- In 1998, it moved the court to restrain three months after the notification of the 

quendy suffered from a number of lacu- the government from holding auaions latest G.O., the district administration 

nae, which reflected the bureaucratic for quarries without first renewing the seems to be in no hurry to invite appli- 

insensidvity to the innovative scheme, licences granted to its members. It also cations. There also appear to be probieiM 

The order notified that quarries be.glven sought a lease term of five or more years in the availability of quarries and also in 

to cooperative societies, whereas the and representation to DWCRA groups interptetion ofthe G.O. as the DWCRA 
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MoMIMng workert at Kudlmlyanmalal In Pudukkottal 
diatrict. Gander aquatlona at work and home have unde^ 
gone radical changes following steps to empower 
women. (Below) Women at work In a quarry. 



scheme is known by a different name after 
It was merged with other schemes. The 
scenario for those who fail to get the lease 
is alarming. A woman worker said; “Our 
children began attending schools only 
since 1992. We may have to withdraw 
them from school if we do not get the 
lease right away. Education is supposed 
to be frtt but we have to spend on uni¬ 
forms and notebooks. We have been liv¬ 
ing on our new-found hope of educating 
them. Our children cannot do stone¬ 
crushing now as they are not used to 
working in the sun. The boys will be 
hanging around, which is very bad ” They 
fear that this situation could lead to early 
marriage for girls. 

Giving quarry leases to workers 
helped their family budgets. The measure 
also augmented the State’s income: the 

a uarries that were leased to workers were 
ie ones that were not auctioned, and 
thus the lease amount was an addition to 
revenue. It also frustrated the strategy of 
the contractors, who had ensured that 
auction for two-thirds of the quarries 
failed (of the 348 quarries scheduled for 
auction in 1990, there were bids for only 
120) and then ill^ally mined the quar¬ 
ries. 

T he workers face several odds. The 
temple at Kudumiyanmalai is a pro¬ 
tected monument. Objections were 
railed that the blasung of rocks damaged 
iSe temple. A recent court order put an 
end to quarrying activity there. The 
workers aJlcgc that no demand to stop 
qua tying was made when the contrac¬ 
tors did the mining. Govindamma, a 


DWCRA group leader of a quarry site at 
Kudimiyanmalai, could not contain her¬ 
self. “'VO^en the rich contractors blasted 
the stones, how did the temple remain 
intact? Does the temple get damaged only 
when the poor workers quarry? Do the 


gods exist only tor me 
rich? Are we not God- 
fnuing too? The former 
contractors are probably 
spreading this canard in 
order to stop the legal 
quarrying there, and 
start illegal mining 
later.” When this 
DWCRA group had no 
work, quarrying went 
on in a nearby site, apart 
of which, the group 
leader claimed, 

belonged to her group 
but was now mined by a 
local bigwig with the 
government turning a 
blind eye to that. 

That the DWCRA 
scheme empowered a 
few hundred quarry 
workers to a great extent 
cannot be denied. A 
much greater number 
would have benefited 
from It had the local 
administration carried 
forward the experiment 
with the zeal that char¬ 
acterised It when It was 
started a decade ago. It 
was not given a reason¬ 
able chance to succeed 
by a state, which has 
legitimised exploitative 
relations through all its 
established procedures. 

The experiment can¬ 
not, however, wait for 
another committed 
Collector to take over. 
Despite the setbacks, it 
continues to be a tale of 
f rm commitment on the 
part of the workers, of 
hard labour, of tremen¬ 
dous self-conf dence and 
determmation. Banking 
on these assets, trade 
unions, women’s organ¬ 
isations and all sections 
of society committed to 
empowering the vulner¬ 
able sections of people 
must mobilise their 
resources and take up the 
challenge of wiping out immiseradon in 
the quarries. I ^ 

Mydufy Stvaraman u WvrkmgPmulent, M 
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I BOOKS 


The Harry Potter magic 


SUSAN RAM 

Harry Potter and the Philosopher’s 
Stone (1997, pages 224, £4.99, paper¬ 
back); Harry Potter and the Chamber of 
Secrets (1998, pages 251, £4,99, paper¬ 
back); Harry Potter and the Prisoner of 
Azkaban (1999, pj^es 317, £10.99, 
hardback); by J.K.Rowling; published by 
Bloomsbury, London. 

I T has had more than a touch of magic 
about it. The summer of 1999, for the 
British publishing industry, was to be the 
season of Dr. Hannibal Lecter, the fic¬ 
tional serial murderer with a proclivity for 
cannibalism and fine wines, who was 
brought to international stardom through 
the novels of his creator, Thomas Harris, 
and the movie. The Silence of the Lambs. 
Harris, a slow-paced wordsmith who 
prides himself on the thoroughness of his 
research, had at last completed a new 
Lecter saga, Heinemann, his 
publishers, came up with the 
title Hannibal and entered 
into battle mode, preparing a 
promotional blitzkrieg that 
would propel the book 
beyond the status of a mere 
bestseller Hannibal was to be 
the fastest, biggest selling 
book of all time. 

In June, all seemed to be 
going to plan. In its first week, 

Hannibal notched up close to 
60,000 copies in sales in the 
British general retail market, 
entering the record book as 
the bstest selling hardback 
fiction tide in recent history. Demand 
throughout the United Kingdom threat¬ 
ened to outstrip supply; customers at one 
London bookshop queued up for extra 
copies shipped in by taxi. Random House, 
the owners of Heinemann, began projea- 
ing hardback sales of half a million. 

Then, with the whoosh of a broom¬ 
stick and a shout of ‘Quidditch!’, there 
arrived if not nemesis then a rival from 
entirely unexpected quarters. A small, on 
the face of it unremarkable rival: a bespec¬ 
tacled, undersized, unkempt boy on the 
threshold of his thirteenth birthday, dis¬ 
tinguished from the run of boys only by 
the thin, lightning-shaped scar across his 


forehead. Even his name, Harry Potter, 
breathed ordinariness. Yet little Harry, or 
rather his creator Joanne (‘J .K.’) Rowling, 
was about to effect a feat of magic total¬ 
ly belied by his youth and apparent meek¬ 
ness. In a manner expected by thousands 
of children, in Britain and beyond, who 
were already familiar with his extraordi¬ 
nary gifts, Harry Potter in July took hold 
of the publishing industry, shook it and 
turned it upside down. For week after 
week thereafter, it would be Hariy Poner, 
not the blood-curdling Hannibal Lecter, 
who would lord it over the bestseller lists. 

T he origins of the Harry Potter phe¬ 
nomenon lie with Rowling’s decision, 
in the mid-1990s, to try her hand at writ¬ 
ing children’s fiction. There is a magical 
quality to her own stoiy, a rags-to-riches 
rise out of unemployment and financial 
insecurity. She found a publisher, and her 
first book, Harry Potter and the 


Philosopher’s Stone, appeared in 1997 with 
a print run of just 7,000 copies. Just what 
happened next is not entirely clear, but it 
seems that, by word of mouth, from child 
to child and school to school, the phe¬ 
nomenon began to take shape and grow. 
The message was simple: against the temp¬ 
tations of television, computer games and 
the other diversions available to modern 
children above a certain level of affluence, 
here was a book that simply had to be read, 
that children could not put down. 

By the appearance of Harry Potter and 
the Chamber ofSecretsin 1998, Rowling’s 
publisher, Bloomsbury, was aware of the 
golden goose it had unwittingly nunured. 


So much so that careful planning was set 
in motion for the launch of the third 
Harry Potter title in July 1999. A print 
run of 75,000 hardback copies for the 
British trade alone was decided and, to 
justify this level of risk, the eight weeks 
prior to publication were marshalled into 
a strategic campaign. Extracts from the 
book were published in major national 
newspapers, reviews were arranged to 
appe.ir in adult book review sections, and 
Rowling was interviewed in the magazine 
section of The Daily Tele^aph. 
Publication day itself was observed with 
the ritual normally associated with pub¬ 
lic examinations: copies of Harry Potter 
and the Prisoner of Azkaban arrived at 
booksellers’ doorsteps, wrapped and 
sealed, on the morningofjuly 8, but sales 
were embargoed until 3-45 p.m. - the 
end of the school day. 

Presented thus, Harry Potter’s ascen¬ 
dancy looks a little less than innocent, not 


quite the story of fresh-faced simplicity 
triumphing over the smug assumptions 
of publishing hou.se boardrooms. Further 
doubts are raised when one confronts the 
actual content of the books. Even 
Rowling enthusiasts among her adult 
readers and reviewers concede that her 
fiction is essentially formulaic, conform¬ 
ing to conventions of plot, character and 
setting that other writers for children 
have sought to move beyond. Yet for all 
the hype, for all the inherent literary lim¬ 
itations, children love Harry Potter, are 
excited by his feats, cannot wait for his 
next adventure. In classrooms through¬ 
out Britain (now, too, in the United 
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States, where the phenomenon has taken 
hold with similar force) teachers report 
that Harry Potter has the quite supernat¬ 
ural ability to quieten the unruly, engage 
the disruptive - and get children reading. 

D econstructing the Harry 

Potter phenomenon is easily done. 
To start things oft, take a hero who is both 
male and vulnerable: with his weedy 
physique, the orphaned Harry is the 
quintessential target of bullies, whether 
in the shape of his unspeakable relatives 
(uncle, aunt and over-indulged cousin 
Dudley) or in the form of classroom nas¬ 
ties. (Children everywhere instinctively 
identify with the picked-upon - the more 
so when the ‘victim’ proves capable of 
striking back in all manner of resourceful 
and unpredictable ways. And this Harry 
achieves through his access to magic. For 
he is no run-of-the-mill hero. On the con¬ 
trary, he is perhaps the most astonishing 
boy who has ever lived: the son of prac¬ 
tising wizards, Harry, when just a baby, 
managed to confound the evil machina¬ 
tions of the darkest of dark forces. What 
child reader could fail to be gripped? 

With utmost confidence and literary 
sure-footedness, Rowling places her hero 
in the setting that has prov^ a mainstay of 
children's fiction in the Anglo-Saxon tra¬ 
dition: the British public school. Hogwarts 
School of Witcher^ and Wizardry, which 
Harry enters at the age of 11 (and from 
which he will graduate at 18, thereby guar¬ 
anteeing a sequence of seven Harry Potter 
sagas), roots its hocus-pocus and extraor¬ 
dinary goings-on in a familiar framework 
of pref^, examinations, detentions and 
competitive sport. Pupils areorganised into 
Houses (named with suitable outlandish¬ 
ness), and there is the well-worn cast of 
eccentric teachers; the stuttering professor; 
the stria female teacher with glasses and 
her hair in a bun; the sinister master dart¬ 
ing malevolence with every glance. As gen¬ 
erations of writers for children have 
discovered afresh, the boarding school 
ofters a world in which children, detached 
from their families, can build new sets of 
relationships with their peers, but still with¬ 
in a context of adult authority and implic¬ 
it safety and security. 

Rowling’s achievement - whether 
serendipitous or calculated one does not 
know - lies in combining the boarding 
school genre of children’s fiction with the 
much more free-ranging, expansive tra¬ 
dition of fiuitasy and magic. What lifts 
the Harry Potter books above the status 
of contemporary Billy Bunter-stjde larks 
and wheezes is an engagement with the 


supernatural that shows imaginative 
range, narrative skill and the ability to 
zero in on children’s hopes, fears and ways 
of thinking. 

Magic, in the world of Harry Potter 
as conveyed to his young readers, is fun 
and also deeply menacing. At one level, 
It ofters and sustains a parallel universe 
from which non-wizarding adults are 
excluded, enabling children to unfold 
their inherent capacities and, where nec¬ 
essary, give insensitive or oppressive 
adults their comc-uppance. Here, there 
are clear affinities with the children’s fic¬ 
tion of Roald Dahl, one of a number of 
writers whose influence can be discerned 
in Rowling’s work. 

But at another level, mi^ic opens a 
window into a darker world shaped by 
myths that reach back deep into the his¬ 
tory of humankind. In this universe lurk 
monsters beyond the reach of reason, 
ready to pursue their prey along limitless 
nightmare ways. In this universe, too, lie 
treachery, double-dealing, revelations 
that stun by their ability to stand old 
assumptions on their head, the remorse¬ 
lessness and finality of death. In the 20th 
century, no writer has explored this realm 
more thoroughly and with more literary 
effect than J.R.R. Tolkien. Rowling’s 
ventures into it are altogether more mod¬ 
est, but the response to her work under¬ 
lines its continuing potency. 
Contemporary children, it seems, crave 
as much as their forebears did for the ter¬ 
ror zone. 

Such imperatives may be all too eas¬ 
ily forgotten once children cross the 
threshold of adulthood. This, at least, 
seems to be the message from South 
Carolina, where the Board of Education, 
under pressure from a group of agitated 
parents, is currently reviewing the use of 
the Harry Potter books in the state’s 
schools. The suspicion in some Bible Belt 
quarters is that little Harry Potter is lur¬ 
ing his enthralled followers into satanic 
rites and devil worship: in the view of one 
horrified mother, the books possess “a 
serious tone of death, hate, lack of respea 
and sheer evil”. 

Any of Harry’s readers could have 
told you what happens next. Harry and 
his friends Ron Weasley and Hermione 
Granger, aided perhaps by Rubeus 
Hagrid, the avuncular school gamekeep¬ 
er and by Hedwig, Harry’s ever useful and 
obliging owl, will concoa a spell that 
brings upon the ludicrous South Carolina 
parents not mayhem but ridicule. And, 
around the world, thousands of children 
will raise a cheer. ■ 


■ BOOKS 

VIJAY PRASHAD 

The New Military Humanism; Lessons 
from Kosovo by Noam Chomsky; 
Monroe, ME: Common Courage Press, 
1999; $15.95. 

I N 1959, Noam Chomsky made a land¬ 
mark attack on B. F. Skinner’s behav¬ 
iourism. Skinner argued that human 
behaviour, like animal behaviour, was 
fairly predictable and that it could be con¬ 
trolled. Concerned with the absence of 
human creativity in this model, Chomsky 
denounced Skinner’s science and also the 
political implications of his work. 
Finding behaviourism to be scientifically 
banal, Chomsky argued that it tells “any 
concentration camp guard that he can do 
what his instincts tell him to do, but pre¬ 
tend to be a scientist at the same time. So 
that makes it good, because science is 
good, or neutral, and so on.” Anti-social 
tendencies, Skinner believed, could be 
mured by state action, something abhor¬ 
rent to the anarchist in Chomsky. 

Chomsky’s sustained critique of U.S, 
foreign policy for over three decades 
comes from his belief in human creativi¬ 
ty and his suspicion of the behaviourist 
assumptions of U.S. imperial pro¬ 
nouncements. The U.S. never claims to 
attack an adversary in the interest of eco¬ 
nomic gain, but it has, since its founding 
in the 18th century, justified its inter¬ 
ventions in the name of some higher, fre¬ 
quently moral (and pedagogical), power. 
James Madison justified U.S. power over 
the Americas with the concept of 
Manifest Destiny, and now Bill Clinton 
adopts the posture of human rights as the 
design for his overseas adventures. To 
herald the U.S. bombardment of the 
Federal Republic of Yuroslavia (FRY), 
Clinton quoted President Theodore 
Roosevelt who said that “unless you’re 
willing to fight for great ideals, those 
ideals will vanish" (pare 91). Roosevelt 
referred to the fight mat thwarted the 
legitimate ambitions of Filipinos, Cubans 
and Puerto Ricans - all in the name of 
justice (what Rudyard Kipling called, 
without irony, the “white man’s bur¬ 
den”). If the precedent for the U.S. inter¬ 
vention in Yugoslavia was from the 
Spanish'American Wat (1898), then the 
dictionary may have to be re-written to 
d^nc anew words such as ‘justice,’ 
‘ideals’ and ‘human rights’. 

If one counters the bad frith of the 
U.S. trumpet of good intentions, one fre- 
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Demystifying U.S. foriegn policy 


quently meets a Skinnerist submission to 
malevolence. This is the way things are, 
one is told, for Evil is a tragic inheritance 
of human nature. “The obviousness of 
disaster,” the philosopher Theodor 
Adorno wrote in the late 1940s, 
“becomes an asset to its apologists - what 
everyone knows no-one need say - and 
under cover of silence is 
allowed to proceed 
unopposed.” 

Neo-Skinnerism in 
the guise of Charles 
Murray and some per¬ 
sons within the Human 
Genome Projea puzzle 
over those parts of our 
chemistry and biolog)' 
that produce evil actions. 

The idea of Hitler's evil¬ 
ness exculpates processes 
within Germany from 
interrogation and de- 
Nazification. Much the 
same attitude is taken 
today with Saddam 
Hassein and Slobodan 
Milosevic. These men 
arc seen as the .spawn of 
Evil, ruling autocratical¬ 
ly over rogue states. If 
they are dislodged, 
through massive vio¬ 
lence, then the natural 
(and neoliberal) good¬ 
ness of people will be 
allowed to flourish. The 
recent biography 

(Milosevic: Portrait of a 
Tyrant) by Dusko 
Doder and Louise 
Branson paints such a 
simple-minded portrait 
of the conflia in the 
Balkans. The processes 
that led to the crisis in the Yugoslavia or 
else in West Asia become irrelevant to this 
sort of blase cynicism. 

The leader is Evil. He is the cause of 
the problem. To remove him is to solve 
the problem. In broad strokes, this has 
been the U.S. position on ‘rogue states’. 
Chomsky’s new book, The New Military 
Humanism, sava^ this simplicity to 
reveal the bad rath with which the 
machinery of U.S. domination operates. 
Like his earlier studies, it takes the U.S. 
statements at lace value and then demol¬ 
ishes their truth daims by reference to a 
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mass of data. U.S. National Security 
Adviser Anthony Lake, for instance, 
argues that the bombardment of 
Yugoslavia offers an example of the 
“saintly glow” of U.S. policy, since the 
state acted without any special interest for 
itself beyond its humanitarianism (page 
14). “We had to act in the face of Evil: 

how could we have sat by 
and watched genocide 
proceed?” Such senti¬ 
ments did not emerge 
during the Rwanda 
emergency, nor do they 
come when the US- 
International Monetary 
Fund routinely render 
people economic 

refogee.s in far greater 
numbers than the 
Kosovo crisis did. 
International amnesia 
allowed the Tony Blair- 
Clinton project to don 
robes of moral glory, 
despite the shabbincss of 
those very garments. 

Within the U.S. and 
in most of western 
Europe, there is a tussle 
going on between state- 
sanctioned xenophobia 
(mainly through dracon¬ 
ian immigration con¬ 
trols) and liberal 
multiculturalism. Some 
people want to sec states 
constituted around eth¬ 
nic purity, whereas oth¬ 
ers want diversity to be 
the cultural logic of 
states. But when it comes 
to most of the world, the 
logic of ethnic purity 
rules the day. The tacit 
U.S. support for a ‘Free Tibet’ comes 
alongside Washington’s support for the 
Croatian ethnocide in Krajina, for the 
Serb assault on Srebrenica - what U.S. 
Secretary of State Warren Christopher 
called “simplifying matters” (page 32). 
The Dayton Accord and the Wye Rivers 
Agreement continue the logic of partition 
of states on monocultural lines, a sure way 
to perpetuate conflict, Ethnocide and 
partition produce refugees. Once chaos is 
produced, has North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation (NATO), the European 
Community or the U.S. come forward as 


the champion of the ejected people? The 
1997 Italian military intervention in 
Albania was undertaken in order to pre¬ 
vent a flood of Albanian refugees into 
Italy. The European Union (E.U.) was 
worried about the exodus of Kosovars 
into the rest of Europe, but what it failed 
to see was that the bombardment will cer¬ 
tainly lead to intensified migration of 
Kosovars into Europe, in search of a 
region that has not been bombed out of 
modernity. The strong anti-immigration 
rules in western Europe suggest the lack 
of humanism in NATO policy. 

As the population of refugees increas¬ 
es with each new conflict, one would 
expect the United Nations to spend more 
money on the U.N. High Commission 
for Refugees (UNHCR). However, 
owing to the budgetary crisi.s in the U.N. 
(generated, mainly, by the refusal of the 
U.S. to pay its dues), the UNHCR elim¬ 
inated a fifth of its staff in January 1999 
(page 37). By the good graces of 
humankind, the refugees of so many con¬ 
flicts find the means to survive. 

One cannot even offer an approxi¬ 
mate figure for the number of the 
refugees, since the UNHCR recognises 
the definitional problems involved and 
the institutional scale at which one would 
have to work (the UNHCR hired its firet 
profe.ssional statistician in 1993 and 
began its numbers project only in 1994). 
The UNHCR counts about 11.5 million 
refugees, a number that cannot be taken 
seriously if one adds those economic 
refogees who produce the ‘footloose 
labour’ catalogued by Jan Breman and 
other scholars. 

The U.S. slash-and-burn of the U.N. 
comes as the U.S. puts itself forward as the 
champion of human rights, if the 
Rambouiliet negotiations are any indica¬ 
tion, the U.S. failed grossly on the human 
rights front. Chomsky, with great pains, 
goes over the U.S. assassination of the 
negotiations. Appendix B of the 
Agreement said that NATO should enjoy 
“free and unrestricted passage and unim¬ 
peded access throughout the FRY includ¬ 
ing associated airspace and territorial 
warers” (page 107). No sovereign state can 
allow that. The Serbian National 
Assembly resolution passed on March 23 
(the day before the attack) spelt out the 
language for ‘political autonomy’ that 
could have been the basis of discussion, 
but this was summarily rejected by the 
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U.S. (page 112). Instead, there came the 
bombaroment, which did not so much as 
alleviate real problems in Yugoslavia, as it 
intensified the ejection of Kosovo 
Albanians (page 21, page 81) and 
destroyed much of the extant civil society 
(page 133) The Kosovo Liberation Army 
(KLA) IS nowthesoleauthority in Kosovo, 
along with NATO, and it has driven other 
forces into the ground. The Serbs, further, 
are “unified from heaven - but by the 
bombs, not by God” (noted Alexsa Djilas, 
page 133). Furthermore, Chomsky notes 
the wilful destruction of Yugoslavia’s 
infrastructure, notably Vojvodina, a 
province far from the conflict that was, 
until Its devastation, a centre of democra- 
ric dissent (page 34) The New 
Humanism of NATO can be explained 
with the following analogy “Suppose you 
see a crime in the streets, and feel that you 
can’t just stand by silently, so you pick up 
an assault rifle and kill everyone involved: 
criminal, victim, bystanders” (page 156). 
This is the Blair-Clinton logic for human¬ 
itarian intervention. 

Chomsky is not averse to humanitari¬ 
an intervention: indeed he mentions as two 
credible examples the Indian assistance in 
East Pakistan in 1971 and the Vietnamese 
invasion of Cambodia to end the Pol Pot 
terror in 1978 (page 75). The NATO 
intervention, however, comes not for 
humanitarian reasons, he argue.s, but to 
sustain the credibility of NATO (page 134 
and page 145). Arms producers and deal¬ 
ers, construction companies (who will now 
‘rebuild’ Yugoslavia) and NATO itselfgain 
from the conflict (pages 138-139). 
Chomsky lays out the bad raith of NATO, 
but he does not oflFer political and eco¬ 
nomic explanations of why the U.S. is so 
eager to expand NATO at this time. There 
is no discussion, for instance, on U.S. anx¬ 
iety over the creation of the euro (a chal¬ 
lenge to the dollar), or on the attempt by 
the European Community to manage its 
defence itself. Without NATO, the U.S. 
will lose its leverage over Europe, and it 
will be not be able to exen itself to the edges 
of the Russian Federation. Chomsky’s 
overall argument is not afleaed by these 
omissions, since he offers a clear and rea¬ 
soned analysis of the rhetoric and action of 
NATO, much of it along the grain of 
Skinnerite behaviourism. One hopes for 
an Indian edition, not just for this book 
but for most of Chorny’s political oeu¬ 
vre, in order to understand better the archi¬ 
tecture of the new imperium.! 

IS Assistant Pnfissar, Inttmatunud 
Studies CoUege, Hart/ird, Cmnectieut. 
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Q O expensive a book on a subject of lel- 
Oatively receding 


interest is perhaps 


unlikely to find a wide readership. 
Nevertheless, the word ‘decline’ in the 
title IS bound to arouse curiosity and 
catch the attention of the student of West 
Asian politics 

Avraham Sela teaches international 
relations at the Hebrew University in 
Israel. He explores the interplay between 
inter-Arab politics and the Arab-Israeli 
conflict, the inner dynamics of the two as 
well as the wider dialectic of their mutu¬ 
al interaction on local-regional and glob¬ 
al diplomacy. It is, by any reckoning, a 
serious endeavour (albeit from the other 
side of the hill) to assess the interplay of 
these forces on the Arab side. Sela pro¬ 
pounds the interesting thesis that the 
Arab Summit Conference (initiated in 
1964), convened to shore up Arab soli¬ 
darity on the question of Palestine, “in 
fact legitimised deviation from tradition¬ 
al policies". 

What then were these policies? How 
did they evolve? What were the impera¬ 
tives inducing deviations? What, finally, 
is the outcome? The questions assume 
new relevance in the wake of the Israeli 
general elections in May 1999, the emer¬ 
gence of Ehud Barak as the leadci and the 
subsequent diplomatic movement sug¬ 
gestive of a rejuvenation of the peace 
process on all fronts. 

The evolution of the Arab state s)«- 
tem, or the regional subsystem, is traced 
by the author to the aftermath of the First 
World War, the break-up of the Ottoman 
Empire and the colonial arrangements 
such as the Balfour Declaration and the 
Sykes-Picot Pact that followed. A quarter 
of a century later, the end of the Second 
World War saw the emergence of the 
Arab Le^e (1945) as the expression of 
Arab sentiments for a commonality of 


purpose and destiny. The origins of the 
League were suspect in the eyes of some 
Arab leaders. Abdul Rahman Azzam 
Pasha, later to occupy the high office of 
Arab League Secretary-General (and still 
later to be Saudi Ara'bia’s Agent General 
in the infructuous Buraimi Oasis arbitra¬ 
tion), felt at that time that the League was 
Britain’s “illegitimate new-born child”. 

Over the years the imperatives of 
wider Arab nationalism on the one hand 
and of Arab state particularism on the 
other ensured a less-than-harmomous 
evolution of objectives and conduct; they 
lent credence to the dictum of Prof. 
Vatikiotis: “Inter-Arab relations cannot 
be placed on a spectrum of linear devel¬ 
opment, moving from hell to paradise, or 
vice versa. Rather their course is partly 
cyclical, partly jerkily spiral, and always 
resting occasionally at some ‘grey’ areas.” 
The bedrock nevertheless was the ethno¬ 
centric identity of the Arab people and 
their adherence to a common culture; in 
the process the boundaries between the 
nation and the states were often blurred, 
as was the distinction between hemg a 
people and becoming one. 

The superimposition of 20th centu¬ 
ry ideologies of Pan-Arabism, anti-impe- 
rialism, Arab socialism and Islamism 
(conservative or resurgent) added com¬ 
plexity through additional variables to 
what in 1945 was perhaps conceived as a 
Westphalian order in the Arab lands of 
West Asia. In the final analysis, therefore, 
five decades of the Arab sute system have 
evolved around the twin foci of inter- 
Arab competition for regional hegemony 
and the Palestinian problem. 

The purpose of the first Arab Summit 
in 1964, and of the next two, was to move 
away from the inter-Arab stru^e for 
h^mony and resort instead to elective 
Arab action to deal with the river water 
problem (and the denial of some water to 
Israel), the establishment of a joint Arab 
command and the initiation of action to 
organise the PHestinians politically. The 
backdrop to this was the radicalisation of 
the Arab polidcal scene in the wake of the 
Revolution in Iraq in 1958, the arousal 
of Pan-Arab sendmenis and the resultant 





pressures for Arab unity which led to the 
short-lived unions ofSyria and Egypt into 
the United Arab Republic (UAR) and of 
the UAR and Iraq. 

The failure of these two ventures 
resulted in bitter ideological and person¬ 
al feuds: “The batdc of rhetoric assumed 
an ideological character of mutual dele- 
gitimisation, employing the Palestinian 
cause in the service of the rhetoric of 
national liberation and western domina¬ 
tion" (page 46). In this tussle, revolu¬ 
tionary legitimacy lay in radical positions 
in domestic and foreign 
policy; it propelled 

Gamal Abdel Nasser, 
leader of the leading Arab 
power, Egypt, to go 
beyond the inter-Arab 
coexistence involved in 
his policy slogan of unity 
of ranks and advocate 
instead an interventionist 
Unity of Purpose 

approach which soon 
landed him in trouble 
with both the radicals and 
the conservatives. 

The Egyptian inter¬ 
vention in Yemen was 
one result. The contradictions of this 
entanglement, and the imperative of 
Syrian militancy in the conflict with 
Israel, pushed Nasser, against his better 
judgment, into the Six Day War of June 
1967. Sela observes that “Nasir’s 
(Nasser’s) moves ran counter to the posi¬ 
tions he had initiated at every Summit 
meetings: that war with Israel must be 
postponed until the Arabs attained strate¬ 
gic superiority" (page 90). 

T he psychological dimensions of the 
Arab defeat in 1967, and the deeper 
reasons for the underdevelopment of 
Arab societies, have been analysed at 
lengths by Arab writers such as Sadeq al- 
Azm and Abdullah Laroui. On the polit¬ 
ical plane, and amongst politicians, a 
healthy dose of hard realism was very evi¬ 
dent. The Arab Summit convened at 
Khanoum in August “marked the begin¬ 
ning of a shift of Arab perceptions of the 
conflia with Israel from one revolving on 
Israel’s Intimacy to one ft>cussing on ter¬ 
ritories and boundaries" even if it did not 
involve, at that staK, “the option of a set¬ 
tlement with Israel even in return for the 
territortes” (page 108). 

The acceptance of United Nations 
Security G)uncil Resolution No. 242 by 
Egypt and Jordan in November 1967 s^- 
nalm the change. This shift Was not 


embraced by all Arabs; the result was a 
collapse of the fragile consensus that had 
developed in Khartoum. 

Another summit, badly sought by 
Egypt and Jordan in their quest for fund¬ 
ing from the oil states, remained elusive. 
The Al-Aqsa incident of August 1969 
brought forth a trade-oflF- a Saudi agree¬ 
ment to an Arab Summit in return for an 
Egyptian one for the Islamic summit; the 
latter (September 1969) was boycotted 
by Syria and Iraq on ideological grounds 
and the former, which met a few months 
later, in December, also 
in Rabat, saw the 
Egyptian demands being 
rejected. 

Sela’s assessment of 
the supposed motives of 
the principal Arab play¬ 
ers seems melodramatic 
but is based on Malcolm 
Kerr’s authoritative and 
classic account of inter- 
Arab differences: “A 
bizarre coalition of 
(Algerian President 
Houari) Boumedienne 
and (Saudi King) Faisal, 
with Iraqi backing, was 
formed against Nasir, demanding that he 
go to war or forfeit Saudi aid. 
Boumedienne’s sudden animus was 
apparently the result of Egypt’s coordi¬ 
nation with Libya and Sudan, with 
Algeria viewed as liable to upset the power 
balance in North Africa. Faisal, in a gam¬ 
bit worthy of Machiavclli, was actually to 
try to prod Nasir into launching war and 
thereby be rid of him. Failing this he 
wished to show that Nasir was insincere 
about the war option, hence any increase 
in aid was unjustified. Nasir, however, 
called the Saudi bluffby announcing that 
he would go to war if the Arab states 
undertake to provide the specified eco¬ 
nomic and military aid. Nasir was well 
aware that the rich Arab rulers would 
never awee to transfer the huge sums of 
money he needed and, in a Machiavellian 
ploy of his own, may have wished to 
exploit this certain refusal to justify his 
adherence to the political solution option 
he was advocating ever since the Six Day 
War" (pages 121-122). 

The impasse in inter-Arab equations 
notwithstanding, the Arab summit in 
Rabat took cognizance of the boost to 
Palestinian nationalism, which had taken 
shape in the post-1967 period. The trag¬ 
ic initial consequence of this was soon evi¬ 
dent; in the summer of 1970, the 
Jordanian Army (ably advised by a 



Pakistani military training mission led by 
Maj-Gen. Zia-ul-Haq) demolished the 
Palestinian state within a state in the 
refugee camps of Amman. More chaos in 
Arab ranks followed. The United States 
and Israel got involved in protecting the 
Hashemite kingdom; diplomatic rela¬ 
tions were snapped amidst pressures to 
reconcile. Financial aid to Jordan was sus¬ 
pended by Kuwait and Libya; a 
Palestinian, appointed by King Hussein 
as his Prime Minister, defected; finally, a 
reconciliation of sorts took place between 
Hussein and Yasser Arafat at a summit 
convened in Cairo on September 24, 
1970. It was Nasser’s final act as an Arab 
leader; he died the next day. His death 
signalled the end of the Pan-Arab era and 
of the collective Arab policy-making. 

The new leaders in Egypt (Anwar 
Sadat) and Syria (Hafez a) Assad) were 
representative of this change. The two 
shared a new approach to inter-Arab pol¬ 
itics - “departure from a compulsive Pan 
Arabism in favour of pragmatic coopera¬ 
tion” (page 140). The shuttle diplomacy 
in January 1971 by U.N. envoy Gunnar 
Jarring in pursuit of Resolution 242, and 
later in the year of U.S. Secretary of State 
William Rogers in search of an interim 
settlement, (ailed to produce any results 
whatsoever and virtually led to a complex, 
seemingly inexplicable, manoeuvre by 
Sadat. In May 1971, the Egyptian-Soviet 
Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation 
was signed: in July 1972 Soviet combat 
personnel and military advisers were 
expelled from Egypt. I'he main signifi¬ 
cance of the latter move, says Sela, “lay in 
removing an obstacle to an independent 
Egyptian decision to go to war” (p^e 
137). This decision to go to war was 
implemented on October 6 and “was a 
strategic surprise to Israel”. It was pre¬ 
ceded by some military coordination with 
Syria and more substantive political 
understanding with Saudi Arabia pur¬ 
suant to which “by the end of August 
1973 Faisal informed Sadat that he would 
be willing to use oil as a weapon in the 
campaign against Israel provided a war 
was of sufficient duration for the West to 
expeiience the full impact of the oil short¬ 
age” (page 143). 

Equally surprised was the U.S. 
administration; Henry Kissinger was to 
write later in his Years of Upheaval about 
the unimaginable boldness of Sadat’s 
strategy and of its success in transform¬ 
ing the psychological basis of Arab-lsraeli 
negotiations; “Our definition of ratio¬ 
nality did not take seriously the notion of 
staningan unwinnable war to restore self- 
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respect.” Mohammed Heikal, writing 
many years later, portrayed the Arab per¬ 
spective: “Above all the Yom Kippur War 
was the event which relieved Zionists of 
their self-confidence and Arabs of their 
humiliation." An Arab leader of modest 
profile (aptly described by Fouad Ajami 
as being “free of tbe chains that tie heroes 
to their great deed”) thus brought the 
Arab side back into play. What followed 
is depicted by Sela as “Sadat’s serpentine 
diplomacy" in which he sought to bal¬ 
ance his pursuit of Egyptian national 
interests with the requirement of an Arab 
consensus. 

T he Arab summit in Rabat in 
October 1974 (and before that tn 
Algeria in November 1973) developed 
common positions on the conflict with 
Israel, on the wider diplomatic postures 
of the Arabs, and on the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation (PLO) being 
“the sole representative of the Palestinian 
people”. Even in the absence of Libya and 
1 raq, differences of perception existed and 
were papered over. The result was 
inevitable: “But almost immediately the 
conciliatory atmosphere gave way to 
inter-Arab bickering, which side-tracked 
the Arabs and reduced the pressure on 
Israel to surrender more of the occupied 
territories. The foundation of the accord 
reached at Rabat was endangered because 
Sadat - with American encouragement - 
was determined to pursue Egypt’s own 
interests first in disregard to his Arab part¬ 
ners’ anxieties and needs, escalating his 
conflicts with Syria over the peace-mak¬ 
ing strategy" (page 163). 

The Egyptian approach resulted in 
the Geneva Conference of 1974 (“a his¬ 
torical turning point in the Arab-Israel 
conflict, highlighted by the President of 
Egypt’s and Jordan’s willingness to con¬ 
vene officially with Israel in the same 
room"), and the signing of the 
Disengagement of Forces Agreement on 
January 18, 1974. The U.S. expectation 
that this would result in the immediate 
lilting of the oil embargo was belied by a 
Saudi insistence on progress on the nego¬ 
tiations with Syria. As recorded by 
Kissinger, “the Arab mini-summit (of 
February 1974) came up with the face¬ 
saving formula that I should take an 
explor^ty trip through the area in 
FebqMW to pave the way for a Syrian dis- 
engagement. This was easy to agree to. A 
monthTater the oil embargo was lifted.” 
Sela argues that the Syria-Egype rift after 
the Sinai 11 agreement (described else¬ 
where by George W. Ball as a vast real 


estate deal in which the U.S. bought a 
slice of Sinai desert from Israel for a huge 
financial and political consideration and 
then paid Egypt for accepting it) 
polarised inter-Arab politics and “nour¬ 
ished the eruption of the Lebanese civil 
war” because President Assad of Syria 
needed “to forge a new regional strategy”; 
he did this by fostering closer relations 
with Jordan, Lebanon and the 
Palestinians “corresponding to the his¬ 
toric notion of ‘Greater Syria’” (pages 
175-176). 

In regard to the events in Lebanon, 
Arab sources argue that the incident of 
April 13, 1975 which sparked the 
Lebanese civil war, was an Israeli plot; 
even if so, it remains undeniable that the 
Lebanon of the mid-1970s was an explo¬ 
sive mix in social and political terms, 
ready to go off at the slightest provoca¬ 
tion. Over 50,000 lives were consumed 
in the conflict that followed. A number 
of outside actors got involved. Syria 
argued that it had a right to intervene to 
safeguard its national security, and the 
genuineness of this concern appears to 
have been conceded in a wider circle of 
states: “The Syrian invasion of Lebanon 
was preceded by a tacit understanding 
with Israel, mediated by the United 
States, on a ‘Red Line’ delineating their 
respective spheres of military presence on 
Lebanese soil. The ‘Red Line’ under¬ 
standing was to enhance Assad’s region¬ 
al position and pave his way back to the 
peace process” (pages 180-181). 

The Syrian confrontation with the 
PLO in Lebanon led to a new inter-Arab 
alignment and much bickering. An 
Egypiian-Saudi mediation eventually 
lent legitimacy to the intervention by the 
creation of an Arab Deterrence Force 
(ADF) and then to an Arab Summit in 
Cairo (and to the resumption of the 
Egyptian-Saudi-Syrian coalition) in 
October 1976 in which the new status quo 
was sanctified along with a political com¬ 
mitment to the PLO and financial 
pledges to the states involved in the con¬ 
frontation. The stage was thus set for a 
substantive move by the PLO; this came 
in the 13th session of the Palestinian 
National Council in March 1977. 

The Arab consensus was not to last. 
Israel perceived a threat in the idea of a 
comprehensive setdement being advo¬ 
cated by Arabs within the framework of 
the proposed Geneva Conference and 
with the participation of the PLO. This 
idea was endorsed in the U.S.-Soviet 
communique of October 1, 1977. In 
order to counter it, Israel took the initia¬ 


tive for direct diplomatic contacts vdth 
Egypt; the mechanism was a secret meet¬ 
ing in Morocco between Foreign 
Minister Moshc Dayan and an emissary 
of Anwar Sadat. 

The two versions of this conclave dif¬ 
fer m their contents; the outcome never¬ 
theless was a bold initiative by the 
Egyptian leader to go to Jerusalem for 
direct talks with Begin. The event, which 
took place on November 20, 1977, 
shocked the Arab world and the world 
beyond. 

What IS more important was the fact 
that this Egyptian move induced Israel to 
spell out its own idea? on peace: “Israel 
.sought to reach a separate settlement with 
Egypt that would remove the threat of an 
Arab world coalition against it and pre¬ 
serve its grip on the rest of the Arab 
Territories, mainly the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip; apart from being willing to 
withdraw from most of Sinai and most of 
the Golan Heights, Israel put forward a 
plan fur Palestinian autonomy in the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip, leaving the 
issue of sovereignty over these areas unde¬ 
cided. The autonomy idea represented an 
essential shift in Israel's concept con¬ 
cerning the future of the Palestinian occu¬ 
pied territories” (page 198). This bilateral 
approach, on Israeli terms, left the U.S. 
President with little option but to sup¬ 
port It. The Camp David Accord was tbe 
logical outcome. 

After the initial outrage, notes Sela, 
the absence of uniformity in Arab reac¬ 
tions to the event was evident. Support 
for Sadat was voiced by Morocco, Sudan, 
Somalia, Oman and Tunisia; denuncia¬ 
tion came from Syria, Iraq, Libya, 
Algeria, the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen (PDRY) and the 
PLO; a third group - consisting of Saudi 
Arabia, Jordan and the Gulf emirates 
responded with cautious reserve. This 
three way divide made an exercise in sum¬ 
mitry difficult. After much effort and fol¬ 
lowing an Iraqi initiative, a summit did 
convene in Baghdad in November 1978. 
It established an Arab Fund of $3.5 bil¬ 
lion a year for 10 years for the states 
involved in the confrontation, the PLO 
and the Palestinians in the occupied areas 
and threatened to impose sanctions on 
Egypt if it signed a formal peace treaty 
with Israel. Meanwhile, in a significant 
step, the summit described peace, “a just 
peace”, with Isfiael as the Anb objective 
in the conflict. 

The Arab consensus itself did not last. 
“Less than two years after the Bagdad 
summit, Iraq touched off a war with Inin 
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and, in the name of Arab interests, split 
the Arab world and isolated Syria on the 
Israel front” (page 217). This was pre¬ 
ceded by other momentous events in the 
region: the Revolution in Iran (February 
1979), the ascendancy of Saddam 
Hussein (July 1979), the Iraqi-Syrian rifr, 
and the siege of the Grand Mosque in 
Mecca (November 1979). The atmos¬ 
phere was thus fiir from congenial for the 
Arab summit in Tunis, which started 
work on November 20, 1979. Its focus 
was on minimising controversies; the 
boycott of Egypt was continued but sanc¬ 
tions were deferred. Also deferred was a 
proposal to consider sanctions against the 
U.S. Financial aid to Lebanon and to the 
States involved, was continued. 

Another summit, in November 1980 
in Amman, was boycotted by Syri.i. 
Lebanon, Algeria and the PLO and tins 
highlighted the divisive impact of the 
Iran-Iraq waron inter-Arab politics. (The 
war itself was aptly characterised by Hafez 
al Assad as “the wrong war against the 
wrong enemy”.) This internalising of the 
collective Arab effort continued during 
the Lebanese civil war which vs-as to fol¬ 
low and in which Israel’s political and mil¬ 
itary involvement on the side of I.ebancse 
Christians increased considerably. 

T he Syrian historian Constantin 
Zurayq once remarked that “the fail¬ 
ure to understand catastrophes is even 
deadlier to a people than the catastrophes 
themselves”. The validity of this state¬ 
ment would have been evident to any 
observer of the Arab condition in the early 
1980s. The war with Iran on the eastern 
front, the ostracisation of Egypt, the 
plight of Lebanon in the wake of the 
Israeli invasion of June 1982, and the 
marginalisation of the Palestinian resis¬ 
tance testified to it. 

The 12th, 13rh and I4th Arab sum¬ 
mits of 1980 (Amman), 1981 and 1982 
(both in Fez) dealt primarily with inter- 
Arab problems rather than the core issue 
of conflict with Israel. An exception to 
this was the bold effort made by Crown 
Prince Fahd of Saudi Arabia in August 
1981 to present a set of “guiding princi¬ 
ples” for a comprehensive Arab-Israeli 
serdement. “The Saudi plan was meant 
to provide an alternative framework to 
the Camp David Accords, which would 
gain Arab and international legitimacy 
through adoption by an Arab Summit 
Conference and the U.N. respectively.... 
The initiative was in line with the Saudi 
doctrine of national security - based on 
r^ionai sability and tadt allianch with 


the U.S. - and Saudi national interest in 
reducing contradictions between their 
Arab obligations and links with 
Washington” (page 274). After initial 
hesitation, “(President) Reagan himself 
praised it as offering recognition of 
Israel’s right of existence as a nation. The 
Fahd Plan also won the unreserved sup¬ 
port of the EEC's (European Economic 
Community) Council of Ministers - it 
had much in common with the Venice 
Declaration ofjune 1981 -whose chair¬ 
man, British Foreign Secretary Lord 
Carrington, visited Riyadh to discuss it 
with the Saudi rulers” (page 275). 

On the other hand, the intensity of 
the Arab reaction to the plan could be 
gauged from the fact that the Fez Arab 
Summit of 1981 adjourned without dis¬ 
cussing it and another summit 10 months 
later, in September 1982, endorsed an 
altered version but not before an in-depth 
discussion of previously unacceptable 
su^cstions like the 1965 Bourgiba pro¬ 
posals (to accept the 1947 U.N. resolu¬ 
tion on partition) and Reagan’s peace 
initiative in the wake of the Israeli inva¬ 
sion of I^banon; 

“Still, the Fez Plan constituted a his¬ 
torical precedent in the Arab collective 
attitude in the conflict with Israel. For the 
first time, an Arab summit conference 
resolution on the conflict with Israel not 
only avoided the use of war terminology, 
or intransigent rhetoric, it was also non- 
transitional, departing from the strategy 
of phases.... Indeed the Arab peace plan 
was aimed mainly at the U.S. adminis¬ 
tration, reflecting growing awareness of 
Israel’s strategic preponderance in its con¬ 
flict with Arabs. More than any other sin¬ 
gle factor it was the shortfall in oil prices 
- combined with the burdening econo¬ 
my of the GulfWar - that diminished the 
Arabs’ bargaining position in the inter¬ 
national arena and eroded the oil monar¬ 
chies’ willingness to place their national 
resources at the service of the confronta¬ 
tion actors” (page 284). 

Simultaneously, other elements in 
the equation were sorting themselves out. 
Adialoguewas initiated between Jordan’s 
King Hussein and Arafat. The war in 
Lebanon, while focussing attention on 
the Palestinian problem, also led to the 
dispersal of the latter from their bases in 
Lebanon. In February 1985, Arafat and 
King Hussein signed the Amman Accord 
calling for peace talks under the auspices 
of an international conference and with 
the inclusion of the Palestinians in a joint 
Joidanian-Palestinian delegation. None 
of this was to the liking of Syria. The 


Moroccans at this stage sought to square 
the circle by calling a summit in 
Casablanca (August 1985) to reconcile 
the Amman Accord with the Fez Plan; in 
the final analysis both were endorsed. 

Other obstacles to progress neverthe¬ 
less remained, principally the prerequi¬ 
sites the U.S. prescribed for opening a 
dialogue with the PLO, Israel’s reserva¬ 
tions about the nature of the proposed 
international conference, and the reluc¬ 
tance of the U.S. to involve the Soviet 
Union in the peace process in a mean¬ 
ingful sense. An emergency Arab summit 
in Amman in November 1987 ended 
Egypt’s diplomatic isolation. A year later 
Arafat conceded ground on the question 
of negotiations with Israel. More impor¬ 
tant, the start of the Intifada (December 
1987) brought a qualitative change in the 
ground situation: “The uprisings’ most 
important message which became 
increasingly shared by Israeli society as 
well as by American decision makers was 
that the long status quo of Israel’s occu¬ 
pation of the West Bank and Gaza, as well 
as the denial of Palestinian national 
rights, was no longer a viable option. Yet 
despite the sustained uprising, the parties’ 
cognizance continued to lag behind real¬ 
ity being captive to long-held percep¬ 
tions” (page 307). 

It is Sela’s contention that the official 
responses of the Arab governments to the 
Intifada “were slow and indecisive”; pub¬ 
lic sympathy nevertheless was consider¬ 
able and reflected itself in the financial 
aid from Saudi Arabia and the Gulf emi¬ 
rates. Once It became clear that the 
Intifada was a sustained and organised 
conflagration, the U.S. administration 
activated itself and produced a plan with 
“its focus on Palestinian self-rule rather 
than self-determination" (page 306) with 
a view to .salvaging the Jordanian option. 
It failed to get off the ground. The Algiers 
summit (the Intifada summit) of June 
1988 reaffirmed its support for establish¬ 
ing a Palestinian state under the PLO’s 
leadership. Seven weeb later Jordan sev¬ 
ered its legal and administrative ties with 
the West Bank and thus furthered the 
process of the formation of a new state. 

The next two summits (in Casablanca 
and Baghdad) over the next two years saw 
the return of Egypt to the Arab League 
and the development of new tensions in 
Arab ranb leading to new inter-Arab 
alignment and the formation of regional 
blocs (the Arab Maghreb Union and the 
Arab Cooperation Council): “They were 
indicative of the friding concept of pan- 
Arab unity” (page 317). 



The final push in this direction came 
with the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait on 
August 1, 1990. An emergency summit 
10 days after the invasion failed to find 
an Arab solution to the Kuwait crisis and 
had to condemn Iraq. “By re)ccting the 
idea of an ’Arab solution’, referring to 
international norms and rules and active¬ 
ly following them, the Summit made a 
step towards internalising those norms 
and further incorporating Arab states into 
the world order” (page 328). This was 
reflected in Gulf Cooperation Council 
(GCC) secretary-general Abdullah 
Bishara’s remarkin February 1991 on the 
need for a “new Arab order based on legal¬ 
ity, mutual respect, non-interference in 
internal affairs, and the primary role of 
the economy to create mutual interests.” 
The Kuwait crisis also put an end to the 
Arab summitry of 26 yeats. 

New forms were developed in its wake 
to further the Arab quest for a settlement 
of the dispute with Israel - Madrid, Oslo, 
and their aftermath. Sela’s conclusion is 
that a new regional order, based on strate¬ 
gic and economic considerations rather 
than cthno-national identity, is setting in 
and “represents a clear shift from Pan-Arab 
regional system, giving way to the state as 
an independent actor in regional and inter¬ 
national politics”; this, he argues, would 
result in the “routinisation of Israel’s rela¬ 
tions with its Arab neighbours” (page 350). 
Fears of hegemony would nevertheless per¬ 
sist in Arab minds, and so would trails of 
affinity firmly rooted in cultural bonds. 

The book is a model of thorough 
research and careful documentation. A 
useful appendix summarises the issues dis¬ 
cussed and the decisions taken in the 20 
summit conferences between 1964 and 
1990. Another appendix indicates the level 
of the participating Arab states in each of 
these summits. The author set out to fill a 
gap in the existing literature on the histo¬ 
ry of regional Arab politics; the book 
achieves this goal in good measure. Its 
comprehensiveness would have been 
enhanced had more details been given of 
the domestic debate in Israel on nida¬ 
tions with the Arabs, and the imperatives 
for it. Perhaps someone in the Arab world 
would overcome the familiar inhibitions 
about current history, supplement 
Mohammad Heikal’s effort in his Secret 
Chaanglt, bring forth a comparable Arab 
surveyAf these events and, as Ibn Khaldun 
mightjjpve said, “lift the veil”. B 

M.H Atliu^ u a former Pemaiunt 
RepretenUt$ve aflnditi to the United Nations m 
NtwYt^ 
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G)ld War Statesmen Confront the 
Bomb: Nuclear Diplomacy since 1945; 
edited by John Lewis Gaddis, Philip H. 
Gordon, Ernest R. May and Jonathan 
Rosenberg; Oxford University Press; 
pages 398, Rs. 1,075. 

South Asia on a Nuclear Fuse: Nuclear 
Politics and the Future of Global 
Disarmament by Praful Bidwai and 
Achin Vanaik; Oxford University Press; 
pages 354, Rs.595. 

I T is true that the nuclear powers were 
armed to the teeth when India tested a 
nuclear bomb on May 11, 1998. It is 
equally true, however, that India decided 
to take the plunge precisely when a pow¬ 
erful tide of international public opinion 
had turned against nuclear weaponry. 
Who would have thought that a day 
would come when Paul H. Nitze would 
write :“I sec no compelling reason why the 
United States should not unilaterally get 
rid of Its nuclear weapons. To maintain 
them is costly and adds nothing to 
America’s security. I can think of no cir¬ 
cumstances under which it would be wise 
for the United States to use nuclear 
weapons, even in retaliation for their prior 
use against it” {Intemattonal Herald 
Tnbunc, Oaober 29,1999). 

The Bharatiya Janata Party-led 
Government inherited a recessed nuclear 
deterrence in India known to the wide 
world. None of the reasons it cited in jus¬ 
tification of Pokhran-II made sense. Eric 
Arnett of the Stockholm International 
Peace Research Institute (SIPRI) did not 
find India’s plea of the China &ctor con¬ 
vincing (“Nuclear questions and issues” 
by the writer; Frontline, February 26, 
1999). 

Two committed and informed 
activists against the bomb, Praful Bidwai 
and Achin Vanaik, hold that it was part 
of India’s drive to “ruthlessly pursue its 
global ambitions to become a Great 
Power.” The spread of the Sangh Parivar’s 
influence lent the drive a saffron hue. The 
decision was not taken in the national 
interest but to buttress a shaky coalition 
at the Centre. Lt. Gen. Eric A. Vaz has 
said that the armed forces werp not con- 


as teacher 

suited before this fateful move (The Times 
of India-, October 25, 1999). 

The draft Indian Nuclear Doctrine, 
prepared by the Nuclear Doctrine Group 
of the National Security Advisory Board 
of the National Security Council and 
released to the press on August 7, 1999, 
confirms the view that what the advocates 
of the bomb aspire to is status in the name 
of security. Their “triad of aircraft, mobile 
land-based missiles and sea-based assets” 
goes far beyond “minimum nuclear deter¬ 
rence.” It is open-ended, wasteful and 
spells a ruinous nuclear arms race in the 
region. Aspirants to great power status 
care little to learn from the experience of 
the nuclear powers in their ardour to emu¬ 
late the tragic example they set. 

But the bomb is a great teacher, as the 
volume of essays edited by distinguished 
historians demonstrates. It is a study of 
what ten Cold War statesmen thought 
about nuclear weapons and how these 
weapons, in turn, shaped their thinking. 
The essays deal with Truman and Stalin 
and their respective successors, 
Eisenhower, John F. Kennedy and Nikita 
Khruschev. Ike’s powerful Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles and the leaders 
of allies of the two superpowers - 
Churchill, de Gaulle, Adenauer and Mao 
Zedong - are not overlooked. 

The fall 1988 issue of International 
Security published (pages 55-79) Prof. 
John Mueller’s seminal article, “The 
Essential Irrelevance of Nuclear 
Weapons.” It concluded that “nuclear 
weapons neither crucially define a funda¬ 
mental stability nor threaten severely to 
disturb it.” They did not help to drive the 
Soviet Union out of Iran in 1946, as 
Truman believed; nor impelled China to 
n^tiate a peace accord in Korea in 1953, 
as Ike believed. 

John Mueller wrotr. “Much the same 
could be said about other instances in 
which there was a real or implied dueat 
that nuclear weapons might be brought 
into play; the Taiwan Straits crises of 
1954-55 and 1958, the Berlin blockade 
of 1948-49, the Soviet-Chinesc con- 
ftontation of 1^69, the Six-day War in 
1967, the Yom Kippur War of1973, Cold 
War disagreements over Lebanon in 
1958, Berlin in 1958 and 1961 andoflim- 
sive weapons in Cuba in 1962. All were 
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resolved, or allowed to dissipate, at rather 
low rungs on the escalatory ladder. While 
the horror of a possible nuclear war was 
doubtless clear to the participants, it is 
certainly not apparent that they would 
have been much more casual about esca¬ 
lation if the worst they had to visualise 
was a repetition of the World War II. 

“Of course, nuclear weapons add new 
elements to international politics: new 
pieces for the players to move around the 
board (missiles in and out of Cuba, for 
example), new terrors to contemplate. 
But in counter to the remark attributed 
to Albert Einstein that nuclear weapons 
have changed everything except our way 
of thinking, it might be suggested that 
nuclear weapons have changed little 
except our way of talking, gesturing, and 
spending money.” 

The thesis was fully developed in his 
hook Retreat from Doomsday: The 
Obsolescence of Major War (1989). 

These essays aim to promote debate 
about Mueller’s thesis. His propositions 
are not, and cannot be, tested in any 
remotely scientific way. “There are logi¬ 
cal grounds for questioning whether his¬ 
torical evidence can ever be used to test 
propositions about statecraft,” writes 
Prof. Ernest R. May, the eminent histo¬ 
rian of diplomacy. “As the reader willice, 
all the statesmen treated in this book dis¬ 
played ambivalence with regard to 
nuclear weapons and nuclear war. At one 
time or another, each spoke or wrote of 
nuclear weapons as weapons that might 
actually be used and yet, at some other 
time, spoke of nuclear war a.s impossible 
or unthinkable.” 

The essence of nuclear deterrence. 
May points out, is to establish some 
degree of credibility for an inherently 
incredible threat. The essay on Truman 
shows how his education progressed. 
“Civilisation cannot survive an atomic 
war. Nothing would be left but a world 
reduced to rubble,” he said on May 11, 
1946. After initial vacillation he insisted 
firmly on keeping nuclear weapons under 
civilian control. On September 16,1948, 
the National Security Council (NSC) 
adopted NSC 30, laying down the basic 
policy. Decision on use of nuclear 
weapons was left to the President. But the 
conditions in which they would be used 
were not defined. 

It was Truman who decided to drop 
atomic bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki and to develop the hydroKn 
bomb. But he was resolutely opposed to 
extending the Korean war. Till the last he 
never detoed clearly “the condidoos, no 


matter how extreme, under which he 
thought that it would become necessary 
for the United States to use nuclear 
weapons.” More likely than not, the 
omission was due to his belief that they 
were simply unusable. 

D ulles strongly disapproved, on 
moral grounds, the atomic bombing 
of Japan and warned at the time of the 
dangerous precedent it set. North Korea’s 
attack on the South in June 1950 
removed his reservations. By 1953, both 
Eisenhower and Dulles talked about the 
possibility of use of nuclear weapons to 
shorten the war. “Setting atomic weapons 
apart from all other weapons” was wrong. 
The “false distinction” must be erased. At 
an NSC meeting in December 1953 
Dulles “advocated the actual use of atom¬ 
ic weapons" against China if it resumed 
hostilities. In late 1954 he said that a 
“general war would threaten the destruc¬ 
tion of Western civilisation;” yet, he 
made a sharp distinction between the tac¬ 
tical and strategic use of nuclear weapons. 
Dulles thus became a “nuclear schizo¬ 
phrenic”. He dreaded the consequences 
of use but urged its use now and then. 

During Eisenhower’s presidency, 
nuclear strategy and foreign policy were 
truly integrated at a high policy level. 
Seven of the 13 nuclear crises occurred 
when he was President - end to the 
Korean war, 1953; the Indo-China crisis, 
1954; Quenioy and Matsu, 1954-55: 
Lebanon, 1958; the second Quemoy and 
Matsu crisis, 1958; and Berlin, 1958-59. 
The other six were Berlin, 1948: Suez, 
1956; Berlin, 1961; the Arab-Israeli war 
of 1973; and the Carter Doctrine (1980). 

Abba Eban records that on at least 
three occasions in 1964 and 1967, U.S. 
military chiefs sent memos to President 
Lyndon B. Johnson and Defence 
Secretary Robert McNamara urging 
them to consider use of the nuclear option 
in North Vietnam and in southern 
China. “These memos by the military 
leaders in the United States are an anti¬ 
dote to the ftcilc assurance that there was 
never any danger of nuclear explosions 
during the Cold war” {Diplomacy for the 
Next Century, 1998; page 107). 

From 1953-55, Ike regarded nuclear 
weapons as “the pre-eminent component 
of American national security policy”. 
The rapidly expanding H-Bomb poten¬ 
tial and the recurring crises induced sec¬ 
ond thoughts. During the first phase, 
there is compelling evidence that 
Eisenhower “was not bluffing”. 

The year 1956 marked a turning 


point in his thinking, and in Khruschev’s 
too. In a letter to a friend on April 4,1956, 
Ike wrote: “We are rapidly getting to the 
point that no war can he won. War 
implies a contest; when you get to the 
point that contest is no longer involved 
and the outlook comes close to destruc¬ 
tion of the enemy and suicide for our¬ 
selves - an outlook that neither side can 
ignore - then arguments as to the exact 
amount of available strength as compared 
to somebody clse’s arc no longer the vital 
issues.... But 1 repeat that (arms) useful¬ 
ness becomes concentrated more and 
more in their characteristics as deterrents 
than in instruments with which to obtain 
victory over opponents as in 1945." 

To quote a pithy expression he u.sed 
later, “Destruction is not a good police 
force.” Sobriety marked his response and 
that of Dulles to Kiiruschev’s moves on 
Berlin in 1958-59. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY inherited this 
j awareness and it marked his adroit and 
re.sponsible handling of the Cuban mis¬ 
sile crisis in 1962. Nikita Khruschev 
began as one who, along with Molotov, 
attacked Stalin’s successor Georgi 
Malenkov for asserting, on March 12, 
1954, that “considering the modern 
means of warfare would mean the end of 
world civilization ”. Malenkov retreated 
to hold that they would lead only to “the 
collapse of the whole capitalist system”. 
Later, Khruschev told Egyptian journal¬ 
ist Mohammed Hcikal that he became 
convinced that “we could never possibly 
use these weapons and when I realised 
that 1 was able to sleep again”. 

But what of the master of them ail, 
Stalin? He “created in just three years a 
gigantic new complex capable of com¬ 
peting with the United States”. He knew 
that “until the 1950s the United States 
had no capacity for an atomic blitzkrieg”. 

The Russian historian Vladislav M. 
Zubok, who has delved in the archives 
diligently, writes: “Some of the National 
Intelligence Estimate, prepared by the 
CIA, reached Stalin’s desk, and in the fall 
of 1951 at least several NIEs dealt with 
the consequences of a U.S. air strike 
against the USSR. It is important to 
understand: Amcrio plan-ned to drop 
atomic bombs on the Soviet Union to 
defend Western Europe. But Stalin saw 
those plans as a threat to destroy him in 
a surprise attack, just as Hitler had sought 
to do.” Intelligence of the debate in the 
U.S. leadership on the use of nuclear 
weapons reached the Kremlin and influ¬ 
ence Stalin’s successors to douse the fires 
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of the war in Korea. 

Zubok holds that “America’s atomic 
monopoly did not play a substantial role 
in deterring Stalin in the first phase of the 
Cold War. He knew that the U.S. atom¬ 
ic arsenal was not sufficient to destroy the 
Soviet Union. Stalin was determined to 
defend his spheres of influence and to dis¬ 
pel any sign of possible Soviet weakness 
in the face of America's atomic sabre-rat- 
ding. At the same time, he was firmly con¬ 
vinced - along with most of his ministers 
and scientists - that only a similar force 
could deter the United States from using 
its atomic weapons again. And he was also 
concerned that, if the Americans learned 
about the Soviet crash programme, they 
might attempt to destroy it.” 

Winston Churchill was another zeal¬ 
ous convert who moved from initial advo¬ 
cacy of use of the bomb, before the Soviet 
Union acquired it, to fervent pleadings 
for parleys at the summit for a rap¬ 
prochement. But he, like de Gaulle, was 
as ardent in the acquisition of a national 
nuclear deterrent. “We’ve got to have the 
bloody Union Jack flying on top of it.” 

Mao began by declaring in 1946 that 
“the atomic bomb is a paper tiger which 
' the U.S. reacdonarics use to scare peo¬ 
ple.” He was too nationalistic to accept 
Khruschev’s offer of a nuclear umbrella 
and opted instead for a “paper tiger" man- 
u&ctured in China. 

'T~’HE historian of the Cold War, John 
I Lewis Gaddis, sums up the 
appraisals. During the Cuban missile cri¬ 
sis the U.S. had a 17-1 advantage over the 
Soviet Union in strategic weapons. It 
compromised, nonetheless. “One can 
read the evidence, as Mueller does, to sug¬ 
gest that nuclear weapons were irrelevant 
to the outcome of the crisis. An alterna¬ 
tive reading, though, is that they were 
supremely relevant; that they had so 
changed the nature of warfare that even 
a 17-1 advantage in military capability 
could not ensure victory, that balances of 
military forces themselves had become 
irrelevant; that when the capacity existed 
to get only a Jew nuclear weapons through, 
deterrence would have been achieved. 
Mao and de Gaulle appear to have under¬ 
stood this instinaively it was enough to 
have just a few. What Kennedy discov¬ 
ered - and this may well have been the 
most s^ifleant implication of the ther- 
monuciar revolution - was how litde 
good it did^ have many. The evidence 
is comp^ing, then, that the thermonu¬ 
clear rmiution really did make a differ¬ 
ence" femphasis as in original, 



throughout). 

Gaddis is against nuclear prolifera¬ 
tion, though: 

“There is clearly a point of diminish¬ 
ing rationality, even when it comes to the 
unconventional logic of nuclear deter¬ 
rence; we would be most unwise to 
assume that because that logic crossed the 
cultural barriers that separated the 
Americans, the Russians, the Europeans, 
and the Chinese during the Cold War, it 
can cross all such barriers. 

“But there is another consideration as 
well, the significance ofwhich we are only 
now beginning to appreciate. It is that the 
world was extraordinarily lucky during 
the Cold War. There were no accidental 
detonations of nuclear weapons.... 

“We conclude, then, that nuclear 
weapons did play the determining role in 
making great-power war obsolete, at least 
during the Cold War. And it seems rea¬ 
sonable to assume that as long as the great 
powers continue to possess nuclear 
weapons - even if in far smaller numbers 
than in the past - that deterrent effect will 
continue. 'That it will do so for all times 
and in ail places, though, seems a very 
shaky proposition. What we have here, 
then, is the presumption of a confirmed 
contingent generalisation. That is about 
as far as we would want to go.” 

John Mueller, fiirly enough, is given 
an opportunity to respond, in an 
Epilogue, to criticisms of his thesis and 
he does so with verve. “1 readily acknowl¬ 
edge that nuclear weapons helped leaders 
change their views about the utility of 
force at least as it pertained to major war 
and therefore, to that degree, I agree that 
nuclear weapons had a subilising effect. 

1 maintain, however, that, while this 
change may have been notable, it was not 
consequential: the Cold War figures 


examined in this book would deem a 
World War III prosecuted without 
nuclear weapons to be an excruciatingly 
bad idea, while they would deem a World 
War III carried out with them to be an 
unbelievably excruciatingly bad idea.” 

I F civility marks this debate, acerbity 
and exa^eration animate the Bidwai- 
Vanaik volume, not to forget some slop¬ 
piness in providing references. Sample 
this on the false pleas in defence of 
Pokhran-II: “Wild imagination, flights of 
fancy, scmi-literacy in strategic affairs, 
pure prejudice, misinformation, inaccu¬ 
racies, half-truths, and outright lies were 
blended in varying proportions to churn 
out this smorgasbord of apologia to suit 
different hawkish tasks and cater to vari¬ 
ous notions of national ‘pride’ and 
hubris.” 

Surely, if L. K. Advani and George 
Fernandes “demanded that Proud New 
Nuclear India must ‘recapture’ the part 
of Kashmir that Pakistan illegally 
annexed,” the source for the quote should 
have been provided. 

This is a pity. For, bar its excesses, 
theirs is essentially a plea for nuclear san¬ 
ity. Even nuclear doves and staunch crit¬ 
ics of Pokhran-ll turn hawkish once the 
Pakistan factor is brought in. No praise 
can be too high for the courage and 
integrity with which Praful Bidwai and 
Achin Vanaik acknowledge Pakistan’s 
genuine security concerns and India’s 
persistent tefusal to reckon with them. 

“... we need only ask what the Indian 
reaction would be if China were to 
announce that it was supplying two com¬ 
plete nuclear reactors to Pakistan, its most 
advanced lighter aircraft, and the signing 
of a 10-year military supply commitment 
to be known as a ‘Strategic Accord’? It is 
hardly difficult to imagine what the reac¬ 
tion would be; there would be an uproar 
in India. Yet this is exactly what the 
Russians have committed themselves to 
doing with India.” 

Such objectivity and candour are rare. 
Vajpayee may not have “teased, chided, 
insulted, threatened Sharif in the last 
week of May” 1998 by staging Pokhran- 
II, but he assuredly drove it to stage a 
comparable folly in Chagai and blazed the 
trail for a ruinous nuclear arms race in 
South Asia. Not many realise that. The 
authors’ fury rejects their awareness of 
what lies in store for us in the future. 
Unlike the Washington-Moscow and 
Moscow-Beijing nudfear contests. New 
Delhi and Islamabad subsist “on a short 
fuse”; far shorter than most realise. ■ 
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Rethinking development 


C.T. KURIEN 


VER the years I have become a reg- 
V-^ular reader of the World Bank’s 
annual publication, the World 
Development Report (WDR). I find it a 
very useftil compilation with a text on a 
carefully selected theme, made lively with 
charts, graphs and boxed items of an anec¬ 
dotal nature, an extensive bibliography 
and selected global statistics. The latest 
WDR is no exception. The 22nd in the 
annual series, it is, in fact, more impres¬ 
sive than usual. The theme “Entering the 
21st Century” is most appropriate and 
the text runs to 175 pages; the bibliogra- 
I phy has over 800 items; and the statisti¬ 
cal Appendix has selected indicators on 
the main sub-themes dealt with. 

A brief statement of the thrust of 
WDR 1999/2000 and the issues selected 
for treatment will be useful before 1 turn 
to a couple of comments. The Overview 
and the Introduction put forward the idea 
that as nations and peoples enter the 21 st 
century they will be confronted with the 
twin forces of globalisation and localisa¬ 
tion. Of the two, much lias alieady been 
written about globalisation, the econom¬ 
ic and financial linking up of national 
economies which opens up new possibili¬ 
ties, but also presents new types of prob¬ 
lems. In its present form, globalisation is 
a phenomenon of the past two decades. 
lx)calisation is relatively new and hence 
not as familiar a phenomenon as globali¬ 
sation. WDR 1999/2000 describes local¬ 
isation in several places as reflecting the 
growing desire of people for a greater say 
in their government, manifesting itself in 
the assertion of regional identities. Thus, 
globalisation is a supranational economic 
phenomenon with political overtones 
while localisation is a subnational political 
phenomenon with economic implica¬ 
tions. Since both are being viewed from 
the perspective of nation-states, they may 
also be designated as an external opening 
up and an internal opening up (as I have 
stated elsewhere). As we enter the 21 st cen- 
, tuty, development will have to be recon¬ 
ceptualised in this new context. This is the 
thrust of the document. It is elaborated in 
Chapter 1 where the need to increase inter¬ 
national trade, investment and migration, 


and to protect the global environment are 
emph.asi.ved as far as globalisation is con¬ 
cerned, and in relation to locali.sation the 
role of subnational units of governance is 
brought out with special reference to the 
economics and the govctnance of cities. 

Chapter 2 deals with the World Trade 
Organisation (Wl'O) and its role in the 
21st century. Chapter 3 is an account and 
evaluation of the global financial system. 
Chapter 4 discu-sses the global environ¬ 
mental issue. From .xspects of globalisation 
m these chapters. Chapter 5 moves on to 
localisation, especially an evaluation of 
governance in a multi-tier system. 
Chapters 6 and 7 are about urbanisation. 
Th is is a new theme that the WDR is enter- 
ing into. The concluding chapterhas some 
case studies pertaining to the themes taken 
up in the catlier chapters. 

F or a more substantive treatment of 
the.se themes, I shall work backwards, 
beginning with urbanisation, to be fol¬ 
lowed by local isation and then moving on 
to the central theme of rethinking devel¬ 
opment in the context of the globalisa- 
rion-locali.sation dynamic. In a way 
urbanisation is a concrete manifestation 
of that dynamic. In 1975,ju.stoverathird 
of the world’s population lived in areas 
classified as urban. At the beginning of 
the 21st century, it will be as high as one 
halfand by 2025 it may well become two- 
third, this rapid change affecting devel¬ 
oping countries far more than the rest. 
Some 1.5 billion more people becoming 
urbanites in the countries of Asia and 
Africa will be a major challenge, physical 
and socio-political, in the years ahead. 

Urbanisation is a typical instance of 
the interface between globalisation and 
localisation. The trade, investment and 
growth impulses that globalisation brings 
are the stimulants for the kind of gallop¬ 
ing urbanisation that developing coun¬ 
tries are likely to experience in the 21st 
century, which will bring in its wake a 
wide range of problems. Infrastructural 
inadequacy - housing, water and sanita¬ 
tion, transport, education and health - 
will be the chief among them. There are 
no global or even national solutions for 
them. Solutions have to be found at the 
local level; but apart from local insights, 
national and supranational insights and 


even rc.sources will be required to deal 
with them. National governments, inter¬ 
national agencies, local organisations of 
citixens can all be mobili.sed to diagnose 
and solve such problems. The crucial 
issue is the pattern of governance at the 
local level. 

In my perteption, the two chapters 
on urbanisation are the mam contribu¬ 
tions of WDR 1999/2000. The chapter 
on locali.sation that flags some of the 
issues discussed in these chapters is 
insightful, but suffers from an ambience 
of vaguenc.ss. This is not surprising. 
Chapter 5 on localisation deals with all 
forms of “subnational” governments 
which include (as shown in Table 5.1 of 
the Chapter) .States (or provinces) in large 
federal entities such as the United States, 
India, Mexico, the Russian Federation 
(where the subnationai units are 
republic.s); the lower units within them 
(such as municipalities and panchayats in 
India); smaller national entities such as 
the U.K. where the sub-units, the coun¬ 
ties, have their own distinctive features. 
With such diversity, what can be .said 
about locali.sation in general? 

It would appear that the World Bank 
and its WDR arc just waking up to some 
facts of life. Fhc world, fortunately or 
unfortunately, is not a single, simple, 
homogeneous entity as it may often appear 
from 1818 H. Street, N.W., Washington 
D.C., U.S., the headquarters of the World 
Bank. Those who work there and those 
associated with the preparation of WDRs 
in the past may have proceeded on the 
assumption that from the “heights” of the 
headquarters it is possible to have a “glob¬ 
al” view of the ground realities. They may 
have assumed also that on that basis it 
would be possible to prescribe standard, 
packaged universal remedies, such as mar- 
ketisation and privatisation, and their 
derivative called structural adju.stment 
programme, for problems anywhere and 
everywhere in the world. The fitet that a 
Fund next door had the same perception 
may have given them greater assurance to 
campaign aggressively for their viewpoint. 
But what if that aerial view was from too 
far a height that obliterated all ground real¬ 
ities? Indeed, what if what was thought to 
be a bird’s eye view was only a worm’s eye 
view? 
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B e that as it may, WDR1999/2000 has 
indications that the World Bank and 
its experts are willing to be a little less dog¬ 
matic about development as they look 
towards the 21st century. These can be 
found throughout the document, but 
more particularly in the treatment of 
development in the introductory chapter. 
It is seen in the statement that “the prin¬ 
cipal goal of development policy is to cre¬ 
ate sustainable improvements in the 
quality of life for all people" (page 13). 
Cionc IS the insistence that development is 
primarily economic growth and that it can 
be measuredin terms ofper capita income. 
The emphasis on quality of life and its sus¬ 
tainability and the statement of the fact 
that it is for all people, is a major depar¬ 
ture (whose significance would have been 
striking if “air were to be given in italics). 
There is the frank and documented admis¬ 
sion that growth does not necessarily per¬ 
colate down - the evidence being that the 
ratio of per capita income between the 
richest and poorest countries increased six¬ 
fold between 1870 and 1985. It is con¬ 
ceded that while investment is crucial for 
growth, cross-country comparisons sug¬ 
gest that some low-investment countries 
grew rapidly and a number of high-invest- 
ment countries had low growth rates. And, 
there is the stark statement: “Governments 
play a vital role in development, but there 
is no simple set of rules that tells them what 
to do” (page 13). These candid statements 
move on to the following conclusion, 
equally frank and open: “Understanding 
the process of development requires 
acknowledging both its complexity and 
the context in which it operates” (page 30). 

The Report takes a positive step in 
suggesting that the alternative approach 
to acvelopment may be what the Bank 
has turned to recently, and what has been 
designated “Comprehensive 

Development Framework (CDF)" whose 
main features are spelt out as follows: 
“The country, not assistance agencies, 
should own its development strategy, 
determining the goals, timing, and 
sequencing of its development pro¬ 
grammes.” 

Governments need to build partner¬ 
ships with the private sector, non-gov¬ 
ernmental organisations (NGOs), 
assistance agencies, and organisations of 
civil society to define development needs 
and implement programmes. 

A long-term, collective vision of 
needs and solutions should be articulat¬ 
ed that will draw sustained national sup¬ 
port. St&ctural and social concerns 
should be treated equally contemporane¬ 


ously with macroeconomic and financial 
concerns (Box 4 on page 21). 

It IS stated that CDF is meant to be a 
compass, not a blueprint, and that the 
way the principles are put into practice 
will vary from country to country, 
depending on economic and social needs 
and the priorities of the stakeholders 
involved. If these statements are taken 
seriously, they point to a major departure 
in the approach to development, at least 
of the official international agencies, con¬ 
forming to the position taken by some 
other official international agencies - the 
United Nations Development 
Programme, for instance, in its annual 
Human Development Report. It is also 
in conformity with the views on devel¬ 
opment advocated for several decades by 
development economists, including the 
present writer - although for the World 
Bank, CDF is “only at the pilot stage”. 

In view of my own involvement with 
a CDF-like approach to development, I 
may indicate why the World Bank is not 
likely to succeed in actualising the new 
vision of which it has now some glimpses. 
The reasons are twofold, which I shall refer 
to as methodological and ideological. 

O N the methodological front the 
problem is the relationship between 
the concrete and the abstract. 
Developmental problems are concrete 
(millions of people not having adequate 
food, let us say) and the solutions are con¬ 
crete too (making food available to them). 
But in order to understand the concrete 
pioblem and decide on its solutions it is 
necessary to go through some procedure 
of abstraction - simplification, classifica¬ 
tion, ordering and the like - procedures 
needed for the diagnosis of the problem. 
In dealing with the problem of develop¬ 
ment, the World Bank has proceeded on 
the assumption that there is an a prion 
knowledge of what it is (level of per capi¬ 
ta income) and that comparisons of the 
developed and the developing would 
show what its causal correlates are (invest¬ 
ments, trade, fiscal policies, incentives 
and so on). But once it is conceded that 
the goals and the processes of develop¬ 
ment are to be defined by those directly 
involved, this procedure simply breaks 
down. Further, in the concrete the corre¬ 
lates do not exist in isolation. They are 
inter-related and interact in ways that 
cannot be easily anticipated. This is what 
makes development inherently complex. 
The World Bank, whose analysis of prob¬ 
lems is derived from what is in common 
for individual cases, can only have a gen¬ 


eralised understanding of the problem 
which is not adequate to deal with a spe¬ 
cific concrete case. In fairness it must be 
admitted that the Bank now makes fiiir- 
ly thorough-going case studies like the 
five given in Chapter 8. It is interesting 
to note that in the analysis of the past in 
each case, the World Bank is able to di.s- 
cover the general principles it has enun¬ 
ciated, but when it comes to directions 
for the future it cannot say what the 
appropriate course of action should be. A 
physician with the knowledge of human 
physiology and medicines alone may not 
be able to diagnose thediealth problem of 
a particular patient without thoroughly 
examining him or her to arrive at a diag¬ 
nosis and then to suggest the remedy. The 
situation is similar to a global agency 
which has some general knowledge about 
types of problems, but is not familiar with 
the concrete case it is dealing with. In the 
circumstances that agency may pass on 
available information to its constituents, 
invite them to consider possible alterna¬ 
tives, promise them scholarly assistance if 
they so desire. But it should not presume 
to prescribe, for, to prescribe without 
proper diagnosis is dangerous. 

This is a serious problem for the 
World Bank which must at least pretend 
that as a global agency with global exper¬ 
tise at Its command, it knows everybody’s 
problems and has remedies to suggest. 
But the Bank has a bigger problem. Its 
advice is substantially to developing 
countries. Its ideological position, how¬ 
ever, does not allow it to accept the fact 
that many of the problems of the devel¬ 
oping countries can be directly related to 
the positions and actions of the developed 
countries and powerful global agencies. 

Just one example will do to drive 
home this point. In the context of the 
growing influence of global finance, the 
Bank advises developing countries to be 
transparent in their financial and banking 
operations. But is that possible and is that 
wise if global financial players have no 
transparency and accountability? Who is 
to “advise” them? Under whose authori¬ 
ty do they function? Are there systemic 
reasons for the inability to exercise con¬ 
trol over them? The World Bank, because 
of its ideological position, cannot serious¬ 
ly enter into these questions and may not 
even think it necessary to do so. 

Hence, even if die World Bank is 
finally convinced about a new paradigm 
of development, it may not be able, in 
practice, to move out of its old impera¬ 
tives and procedures. After all, can a leop¬ 
ard change its spots? ■ 
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I THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


On separated hands 


WILLIAM SAFIRE 


I AM not in the least superstitious, but 
1 know enough not to open an umbrel¬ 
la indoors, leave shoes on a table or a hat 
on a bed, touch somebody with a broom 
or rock an empty rocking chair. When 
any of these sure-fire invitations to mis¬ 
fortune occur, 1 - like anyone who hears 
a sneeze - say, “Bless you!” The latest 
medieval research rclls us that this phrase 
- in German, Gesundheit, “a state of good 
health” - keeps the Devil from possess¬ 
ing your soul. 

But folklorists know there are more 
specific expressions that are used to ward 
off evil in special situations. At a 
gathering of media biggies, I posed 
this query to Corinne Boggs 
Roberts: When you are walking 
along hand in hand with a friend, 
and an obstacle like a tree or a 
lamppost forces you to break your 
handclasp momentarily, what 
expression do you use to ward off 
a quarrel or, worse, permanent sep¬ 
aration? Without hesitation, 

Cokie, as she is known to inti¬ 
mates, replied, "Bread and butter." 

Peter Bartis, at the American 
Folklife Center of the Library of 
Congress, explains, "Bread and 
butter together, a sign of unity.” 

He finds a citation in the seven- 


hook little fingers and make a silent 
wish.” (1 used to say “Snap!” before hook¬ 
ing pinkies. Today 1 say, “Great minds 
think alike,” and eschew the digital sig¬ 
nals.) “When walkers were separated and 
did not use this phrase or bread and but¬ 
ter" DARE adds, “it was believed they 
would have a quarrel.” 

Q EN. John Kerry has an affinity for 
Orhe vice president’s positions,” 
writes Carey Goldberg in The New York 
Times, “and is friends with him.” 

That locution grates on the ears of a 
reader. “Since we have never met," he 
writes, “it follows that I am not friends 
with you.” He finds his singular / ill firs 

‘Friend of refers to an 
establlsiied relatlon^ip. 
‘Friends witli’ ^ves the 
connotation of ‘friendly 
toward/ referring to the 
attitude rather than the firm 
relationship.... ‘I’m friends 
with her’ is not Incorrect. 

‘We’re friends’ or 
‘she’s a friend of mine’ is 
unassailable In any company. 


friends" or “she’s a friend o/mine” is unas¬ 
sailable in any company. 

I N a reminiscence of the late Judith 
Campbell Exncr, a put-upon paramour 
of President Kennedy, I wrote that 
“responsible newspapers subsequently 
revealed that (Sam) Giancana, the 
woman’s Chicago lover, was also the 
Mafia don who took a contract from the 
CIA to assassinate Fidel Castro.” 

A careful reader questions my use of 
the verb reveal. Wouldn’t a better choice 
have been disclose or divulgei The root of 
reveal is the Latin velum, “veil”; to reveal 
is to strip away the veil. The early use of 
revelation had to do with the unfolding 
of divine will or the making- 
known by some supernatural 
agency. That meaning still clings 
to the central sense of the word 
today: to reveal is to allow a vision 
ofwhat is beyond the range ofordi¬ 
nary human reason or sight. 

Disclose is its workaday syn¬ 
onym; no heavenly choir is singing 
in the background. The root 
meaning is “to unclose,” which 
means “to open”; the most com¬ 
mon sense is “to make known what 
was previously unpublished, delib¬ 
erately held back or kept secret.” 

Divulge can be tracked back to 
the Latin vulgus, “mob”; it means 
“to make known to the multi- 


volume Frank C. Brown Collection of 
North Carolina Folklore: “If two persons 
are walking and they come to an object 
(high object) in their path, and one goes 
on one side and one on the opposite side, 
they will have a fuss.” 

A California source shows the expres¬ 
sion to be national: “When something 
goes between two people while walking, 
and nothing is said afterward, the two will 
quarrel.” 

Thousands of bytes of e-mailed 
expostulations will be onloaded to my 
head from folklorists certain that the only 
expression to be used in that case is nee¬ 
dles andpins. Hold your ire. According to 
a 1920s usage cited in the Diaionaiy of 
American R^ional English (DARE), 
when two people accidentally said the 
same thing in unison, “one would rhen 
say ‘needles’ and the other ‘pins,’ then 


the plural friends and prefers to put that 
as the all-plural “we are not friends” or 
the all-singular “you arc not a friend of 
mine.” 

I checked with the usagist Jacques 
Barzun, who is a friend. He is untroubled 
by the number disagreement of this 
spreading idiom but finds a shade of dif¬ 
ference in meaning: "Friend of refers to 
an established relationship. Friends with 
gives the connotation of ‘friendly 
toward,’ referring to the attitude rather 
than the firm relationship.” 

There is also the element of abstrac¬ 
tion. Friends with is an outgrowth of 
friendly with, implying interaction 
between people. You can be a friend ofxht 
Constitution or a friend to man, but you 
cannot be friends with either abstraction. 

“I’m fnends with her,” in my book, is 
not incorrect, but is informal. “We’re 


tude,” with the whiff of a su^estion that 
the informant should have kept his infor¬ 
mation to himself. It implies either a 
breach of confidence or other impropri¬ 
ety in the communication. (I like 
Merriam-Webstcr’s New Dictionary of 
Synonyms,, but will not divulge my 
source.) 

“When 1 was a writer (called ‘con¬ 
tributing editor’) on Time magazine,” 
notes another reader, “the managing edi¬ 
tor was T.S. Mathews, a brilliant man. 
He always struck out revealed {‘The 
sergeant revealed that no gun had been 
found on the scene’) and substituted dis¬ 
closed or just plain said. According to 
Mathews, reveded was ‘reserved for the 
five books of Moses and the poetry of 
William Blake.”’ 

I’ll go with that. Not every full dis¬ 
closure is a full revelation. ■ 
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■ INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 


Red tape in the time of IT 

The idea behind the creation of a Ministry of Information Technology appears to be conceptually flawed: 
a bureoucratic behemoth may not be the agency best suited to facilitate the growth of this sector. 


R. RAMACHANDRAN 

EVLN I'EEN months after Prime 
Minister Aral Behan Vajpayee gave a 
enll to make India an “Information 
I'cthnoiogy Superpower" and one of the 
largest generators and cxpoiters of soft¬ 
ware m the world within 10 years, the 
(iovernment created a Ministry of 
Infoimation Technology (MIT) in 
October 1999. 

However, is the new Ministry, with 
all its bureaucratic trappings, the ageiuy 
best suited to provide the much-needed 
push for IT and facilitate the growth of 
this sector, as envisaged by a high-powei 
National Task Force on EJ' and Software 
Development that was constituted the 
very day Vajpayee gave the c.ill. The 
imptession has gained ground that the 
Ministry was created in order to kill two 
birds with one stone; to handle the pies- 
.sure from the Indian Administrative 
Service lobby to overcome stagnanation 
in its upper rungs, and to pander to post- 
election forces and exigencies. 

The 20-member I'ask Force was con¬ 
stituted on May 22, 1998. Among its 
tasks was to recommend, within a month, 
steps that the government must take to 
remove bottlenecks in the growtli of I F, 
and to formulate a draft national policy 
on informatics. The Task Force was 
chaired by Planning Commission 
Deputy Chairman Jaswant Singh, and 
co-chaired by Andhra Pradesh Chief 
Minister N. Chandrababu Naidu and 
former Union Minister for Science and 
Technology Prof M.G.K. Menon. 
National Informatics Centre Director- 
General Dr. N. Seshagiri, the chief archi¬ 
tect of the initiative, was its convenor. 

OnJuly4,1998, the Task Force came 
out with its first basic document, 11' 
Action Plan I (ITAP-I). This document 
identified both impediments in and pro¬ 
motional measures for the growth of IT 
andmadt 108 recommendations to make 
India 1 ^ IT superpower. This was fol¬ 
lowed ^ two other documents. The first, 
ITAP-lf, which was submitted on 


October 26, 1998, focussed on IT hard¬ 
ware. And ITAP-lIl, released on April 16, 
1999, focussed on a long-teim national 
I F policy. The recommendations were 
notified in the gazette on July 2S, 1998. 
Fhis .seemed to signal a governmental 
commitment to developing the IT sector. 

Significantly, these initiatives 
notwithstanding, a recent report of the 
United States Department of 
Commerce’s Office ofTechnology Policy 
titled “Information Technologies in the 
Development Strategies of Asia” did not 
include India among the Asian countries 
that It studied. Fhc report looked at the 
Newly Industrialised Economies (NIEs) 
- Singapore, Malaysia, Thailand, Taiwan 
and Korea - and China. India figured 
heie only in connection with Singapore’s 
participation in the setting up of an IT 
Park in Bangalore in 1995, which was 
expanded in 1997 “specifically to take 
advantage of India’s 140,000 low-cost 
computer programmers”. 'Fhe objective 
of the report was to as.sess the evolution 
of the new global competitive paradigm 
and to enable the U.S. to formulate its 
economic and technological policy and 
strategies for global cooperation and 
competition accordingly. Although the 
report’s focus was largely on hardware, its 
approach would suggest that India, 
notwithstanding its claimed competitive 
software capability, was not of strategic 
importance in the U.S. perspective. 

The simple reason for this could be 
that while India does contribute sub¬ 
stantially to meeting the U.S’ “new big 
deficit” in software professionals through 
manpower export, IT policy instruments 
that arc in place in the country leave much 
to be desired. The Task Force has com¬ 
pleted its tasks, but the political momen¬ 
tum that was evident initially seems to 
have died down. In fact, there has been 
no political action on ITAP-II and ITAP- 
III, which were accepted by the govern¬ 
ment in principle. 



Ministry, the allocations of business of 


the MIT on October 20 and the likeli¬ 
hood of turf battles among the Ministries 
on which the MIT will have a bearing 
(evident from the pjonouncements by 
Ministers) have only served to cause con¬ 
fusion and uncertainty. 

In effect, the Ministry is nothing but 
a “renamed” Department of Electronics 
(DoE) with “an expanded role”. The 
October 15 notification said that the 
MIT’s lesposibility would include “pro¬ 
motion of knowledge-based enterprises, 
... promotion of the Internet,... promo¬ 
tion of e-commercc,... promotion of IT 
education and IT-based education,” the 
“National Informatics Centre" and the 
“Electronics and Computer Software 
Export Promotion Council”. The notifi¬ 
cation IS poorly phrased, for the last two 
are independent institutions, the former 
under the Planning Commi.ssion and the 
latter under the Commerce Ministry, and 
not activities like the others, which the 
Ministry can help promote. 

'Fhe phrasing of the ‘allocations of 
business’, in the notification of October 
20, is even worse. It states: “The nomen¬ 
clature of the Department of Electronics 
(DoE) stands substituted by the Ministry 
of Information Technology with imme¬ 
diate effect.” The list of items of business 
of the MIT in the notification retains 
some items of business of the erstwhile 
DoE that are meaningless today, given 
the paradigm changes that have occurred. 
It incorporates illogical combinations of 
functions, such as “coordination of 
requirements relating to electronics pro¬ 
cessing equipment (computers)”, “all 
matters pertaining to silicon fticility”, “all 
matters concerning computer-based 
information, technology and processing 
including hardware and software, stan¬ 
dardisation of procedures and matters 
relevant to international bodies such as 
IFIP, IBI and ICC.” In point of fiict, the 
expression “elgctronics processing equip¬ 
ment” would cover much more than just 
computers, the phrase “silicon facility” is' 
meaningless, and the last entry makes no 
sense; in addition, two of the three inter¬ 
national bodies mentioned do not exist 
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any more. 

It is clear that someone who knows 
little about electronics or IT has done a 
cut-and-paste job after the first notifica¬ 
tion of October 15 was issued. The entire 
exercise is indicative of things to come, 
complete with the bureaucratic baggage 
that accompanies the creation of a full- 
fiedged Ministry. On DoE stationery the 
expression “Department of Electronics” 
has been replaced by “Ministry of 
Information Technology”, and the DoE 
Web site is now the MIT Web site. These 
are only indications that the reorgani.sed 
structure is at work. The officials and sci¬ 
entists are unclear what their new func¬ 
tions are. 

The new Secretary, P.V. 
Jayakrishnan, IAS, who replaced 
Ravindra Gupta, is still fainiliarising 
himself with the Department’s activities. 
I'here is uncertainty about what the MIT 
can or cannot do, particularly in the light 
of the fact that Gommunications 
Minister Ram Vilas Paswan and 
('ommerce Minister Murasoli Maran are 
unwilling to give up their control over 
policy matters relating to the Internet 
(which are currently in the domain of the 
Department of Telecommunications) 
and e-commerce and software exports. 

It is likely that service bureaucrats will 
play an active role in the Ministry. The 
DoE was one of the first scientific depart¬ 
ments in which an IAS officer replaced a 
technical person a.* its Secretary. 
Bureaucrats will now be waiting to take 
up positions m the new Ministry. 
According to observers, the key position 
of NIG Director-General may become a 
casualty. Dr. Seshagiri has thus far kept 
the NIC away from bureaucratic control 
and for this reason has not endeared him¬ 
self to some bureaucratic pressure groups. 
But he is due to retire in seven months. 

Informed sources in the DoE say that 
Dr. Seshagiri, who has the rank ofSpecial 
Secretary, may have initially favoured the 
creation of a Ministry in the hope of 
becoming its Secreury. In the event, 
however, the bureaucrats got the better 
of him. Dr.Scshagiri was apparently 
slighted at the first meeting held after the 
erstwhile DoE Secretary Ravindra 
Gupta, IAS, took over as Secretary in the 
MIT (consequent on the creation of the 
Ministry). Every officer present intro¬ 
duced himself or herself: Dr.Sesh^iri 
introduced himself as NIC Director- 
General and Special Secretary to the 
Government. To this, one officer is 
reported to have said that there was now 
only one Secretary to the Ministry and 



Minister for Information Technology 
Pramod Mahajan. 


no Special Secretaries. Indeed, the NIC’s 
sratu.s has been reduced to that of an 
“attached office” of the MIT: Dr. 
Seshagiri has to report to the Secretary, 
and administrative matters regarding the 
NIG are being handled by a Joint 
Secretary of the MIT. Such dilution of 
the NIC’s autonomy could prove coun¬ 
terproductive to the development of the 
IT sector, feel observers. 

T he appointment of Pramod 
Mahajan as Minister for 
Information Technology is seen as a 
move to assuage the Bharatiya Janata 
Party leader who had to give up the 
Information and Broadcasting Ministry. 
Mahajan heads another high-profile 
Ministry- Parliamentary Affairs. Indeed, 
during his first meeting with MIT offi¬ 
cials, he is reported to have said that he 
was still to i^iliarise himself with the 
various aspects of IT and so could not 
immediately clarify the functions of the 
Ministiy. More significantly, he is report¬ 
ed to have said that many important 
pieces of legislation were to be come up 
during the winter session of Parliament, 
and his responsibilities as Parliamentary 
Affairs Minister would preclude him 
from devoting time to his new portfolio 
for a couple of months. 

Mahajan’s remark in Mumbai subse¬ 
quently t^t the MIT would only be a 


I facilitator and not a regulator has been 
I welcomed guardedly by Dr. Seshagiri, 
I because this aspect is in tune with the 
o Task Force recommendations. However, 
I some of Mahajan’s other utterances have 
I confused matters. Just what he meant 
when he said that the MIT is a “no-bud- 
get Ministry” and that IT could have 
been part of other Ministries such as I&B 
or Communications is not clear. Since 
the organisational structure - for exam¬ 
ple, the relationship and role of the NIC 
(which has more technical staff than the 
DoE) vis-a-vis the rest of the Ministry - 
is vague and both the Minister and the 
Secretary are still “familiarising them¬ 
selves”, even routine business, such as 
licensing or leasing of bandwidth capac¬ 
ity to Internet Service Providers (ISPs), 
might come to a halt, feel insiders. Will 
new applicants have to route their appli¬ 
cations through the MIT? Similarly, once 
the proposed “cyber law”, which is to be 
introduced during the winter session, is 
passed, which will be the implementing 
agency - the MIT or the Commerce 
Ministry (since many of the provisions of 
the the proposed bill relate to e-com- 
merce) or the Gommunications Ministry 
(since the law has also to do with data 
security, encryption and so on)? 

Apart from these issues, the funda- 
mentd question of whether there is any 
need for an administrative structure of a 
full-fledged Ministry has not been 
answered. Technologies in respect of 
computers, communication and broad¬ 
casting are converging at a rapid pace. 
With digital technologies being the cor¬ 
nerstone of virtually every conceivable 
activity, the component of software, 
namely, processing of digital informa¬ 
tion, in equipment is increasing and 
plain hardware is becoming less func¬ 
tional. 

With the increasing penetration of 
computers in every area, the day-to-day 
functioning of organisations, public or 
private, has become IT-oricnted. 
Because of this, the interaction of the 
public with the government too has 
become IT-based, be it in banking and 
other financial transactions, public 
transport or bill payments. E-governance 
is the buzzword today {Frontline, 
December 10). The need for an admin¬ 
istrative body within the government 
that coordinates the IT-component in all 
sectors and promotes increased use of IT, 
which translates into greater efficiency of 
operations, is bein^ increasingly felt. But 
is a Ministry the best administrative 
structure that can achieve this? 
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I NFORMED sources in the industry 
concede that there is a need for a cat¬ 
alytic agent or an enabling body to pro¬ 
mote IT growth, but feel that a Ministry 
would only add another bureaucratic 
layer to the already cumbersome process 
of securing approvals. They claim that 
the DoE was more a hindtance than a 
favourable agent for the growth of elec¬ 
tronics. 11 anything, they say, it was 
restrictive policies that killed the com¬ 
puter hardware industry. They are not 
entirely convinced by Mahajan’s remark 
that the MH' would not “regulate” the 
industry; in their view, a bureaucratic 
hierarchy will imply greater regulation 
and more paperwork. IfIT is to grow, the 
government should keep out of it, they 
feel. 

In the perspective of people engaged 
in electronics R&D and industry, the 
field involves much more than R&D. 
The mere fact that there is embedded 
software in every piece of electronic 
equipment does not make it IT, they say. 
For example, how can one justify calling 
High Voltage Direct Current (HVDC), 
a major field under the DoE that uses 
power electronic devices called thyristors, 
constitute IT and come under MiT? Or 
for that matter, how can the entire field 
of radar development or strategic elec¬ 
tronics or microwave research under 
SAMEER, an important activity of DoE, 
be regarded as IT? Or Standards, Testing 
and Quality Control (STQC) activity of 
DoE? In fact, there is a whole range of 
conventional electronics hardware in the 
country that is under threat of being 
wiped out in the wake of impending duty 
reductions consequent on the 
Information Technology Agreement 
(ITA) arrived at under the World Trade 
Organisation regime. The consequence, 
they fear, would be a marginalisation and 
eventual closure of these important activ¬ 
ities. 

S cientists at the National Centre 
for Software Technology (NCST), an 
R&D centre under the DoE (now under 
the MIT) in Mumbai, feel that some 
facilitating body that would support IT 
R&D was certainly necessary, b^usc IT 
was not considered part of the 
Depanment of Science ai^ Technology 
(DST) and the DoE had never actively 
supported R&D in IT. For India to be a 
dominant player, research and IT educa¬ 
tion should have been given importance. 

The reports of the Task Force too 
have taken a very narrow vision of IT 
growth injdie country. They have looked 


at an unrealistic linear model, chiefly 
from the perspective of growth in earn¬ 
ings from IT services and body shopping, 
a euphemism for software capability, 
whereas the ultimate strength in software 
would come from software packages and 
application software where there is a 
dearth of expertise. So, the scientists say, 
it would be good if some agency - 
whether it is a Ministry or some other 
structure - facilitated funding of research 
and education in IT. But if it is supposed 
to be a “no-budget Ministry” or a mere¬ 
ly renamed structure, it will get nowhere, 
they say. 

The members of the Task Force did 
not in fact recommend a ministerial 
structure. The original notification from 
the Prime Minister’s Office that consti¬ 
tuted the Task Force said: “The task force 
will recommend an appropriate empow¬ 
ered institutional mechanism to imple¬ 
ment the national informatics policy as a 
national mission with the participation 
of the Central and State governments, 
industry, academic institutions, and the 
society at large.” Accordingly, given the 
convergence of technologies and infor¬ 
mation based functionalities, ITAP-III 
recommended an organisational struc¬ 
ture in order to facilitate the coherence 
in planning and implementation of IT- 
related activities. 

T he organisational structure envis¬ 
aged by the Task Force included a 
key adviser on IT in the PMO in order 
to give proper emphasis and focus to this 
area and a separate division in the 
Planning Commission with an IT advis¬ 
er. At the level of each department and 
Ministty, it recommended that there be 
a Chief Informatics Officer with the 
responsibility to design, develop and 
implement information processing and 
retrieval systems. These were to be sup¬ 
ported by a High Level Apex Committee 
on IT comprising national and interna¬ 
tional IT experts and “enablers” who 
would assist in the process of defining and 
implementing the IT vision. “This struc¬ 
ture,” the Task Force said, “will be insu¬ 
lated from changes at the political level 
and also will have the credibility and 
authority to see the process of planning 
and implementation to its logical con¬ 
clusion.” Clearly, the Task Force did not 
have a Ministry on its mind. 

A senior scientist at the NIC said: 
“One hopes chat this is a temporary 
phase. You cannot expect entrenched 
structures to give results. New nucleating 
centres that emerge have to be separated 


from these. The Government should 
have no role besides focussing on con¬ 
vergence and facilitation.” 

According to the scientists, instead of 
creating a Ministry, one of three options 
could have been considered; 1. establish¬ 
ing an empowered development council; 
2. establishing a Commission such as the 
Commissions on electronics, telecom¬ 
munication or space but without a 
department; and 3. a notification that IT 
industry be decontrolled, deregulated 
and open-ended. He also felt that the 
DST should be responsible for R&D in 
IT and that in order to minimise R&D 
investment in the government sector it 
should ensure that R&D efforts are not 
duplicated. “It should only serve to cre¬ 
ate an R&D platform of national factor 
advantage, from which industry can take 
off,” he said. 

Prof M.G.K. Menon said that IT 
was “all-pervasive, and a colonial struc¬ 
ture like a Ministry is hardly suited” to 
facilitate IT growth. “Merely renaming 
the DoE a Ministry with a few 
appendages “cannot work and this is not 
what we recommended,” he added. “A 
suitable enabling structure has to be 
evolved. Our experience with 
Commissions suggests that even a 
Commission may not be the correct 
structure. We have to look at new forms 
of structures that bring together the IT 
component in all sectors, including edu¬ 
cation, health and agriculture. But the 
government ha.s shown little interest in 
our reports after the first one was sub¬ 
mitted. The other reports have not seen 
the light of day.” 

In the opinion of Dr. Ashok 
Parthsarathi, who was among the first to 
bring to the government’s attention the 
need for an IT policy, the Planning 
Commission “has all the necessary struc¬ 
ture and authority to fund, focus and 
implement IT-related strategies which 
cut across Ministries and regions.” He 
had advocated a structure for India along 
the lines of the Chinese model which, he 
feels, is eminendy workable for India. 

As it stands, the MIT is quite differ¬ 
ent ftom what people at various levels feel 
is the most appropriate administrative 
struaure; the new Ministry has created a 
climate of uncenainty in respect of IT 
growth in the country as the world enters 
a new millenniiMn which will be knowl¬ 
edge- and information-driven. The cre¬ 
ation of the Ministry seems to be 
conceptually flawed. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, will the dream of India as an 
IT superpower ever become real? ■ 
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4 century of service 

[he year-long centenary celebrations of the Christian Medical College and Hospital, Vellore, begin on 
)ecember 9. 


iSHA KIHSHNAKUMAR 

n Vellore 

W HEN on January 1, 1900, Dr, Ida 
Sophia Scudder converted her mod- 
St house in Vellore, in the then Madras 
’rovince, into a one-bed clinic, she would 
lave scarcely im^ned that it would grow 
nto a 2,000-bcd hospital - the Christian 
dedical College and Hospital, or CMC 
I ellore. At present the hospital has 5 5 clin- 
:al depanments and treats one lakh in- 
latients and 12 lakh out-patients a year. 
;;MC’s year-long centenary celebrations 
egin on December 9, the day Ida Scudder 
^as born. 

One of the first women to be trained 
t the Cornell Medical School in the 
Jnited States, Ida returned to Vellore - 
^here her father had spent a lifetime - to 
rovide medical care to women wKo, 
ecause of religious and social taboos, 
'ould not get treated by male doctors. In 
er zeal to reach medicare to remote vil- 
tges and to reluctani patients, Ida 
cudder set up “roadside clinics”, by car- 
ring medicines to villages in a bullock 
ut. Thanks to a donation, she built the 


40-bcd Mary Taber Schell Memorial 
Hospital (named after the donor) in 
1902, which subsequently became CMC. 

Realising the medical needs of the 
women of the area and her own inability 
to setve all of them, Ida Scudder began 
training compounders in 1903, and set 
up a school of nursing in 1909. Her dream 
of establishing a medical school for 
women, which trained licentiates, mate¬ 
rialised in 1918. The medical school 
became a medical college in 1942, and it 
began admitting male students in 1947. 
To provide medical aid to the rural poor, 
the Community Health and 
Development (CHAD) unit, with 80 
beds, was started in 1955 and the Rural 
Unit for Health and Social Afiairs 
(RUHSA), with 40 beds in 1977. A 40- 
bed low-cost effective care unit was 
opened for the urban poor in 1983. 

The medical and teaching fiicilities at 
CMC grew with the addition of various 
specialities from time to time, most of 
them pioneering efforts. Today, CMC 
offers 90 recognised training programmes 
in medical, nursing and allied specialisa¬ 
tions. 


CMC is run by the Vellore Christian 
Medical College Association, a registered 
charitable society with the involvement of 
over 50 Indian Protestant churches and 
other Christian organisations. It is 
administered by a governing council con¬ 
sisting of representatives of the 
Association and of some 30 other organ¬ 
isations based in India and abroad. 

C MC’s work IS broadly divided into 
(bur areas: patient care, teaching, 
out-reach and research. All (acuity mem¬ 
bers are expected to contribute to each of 
the four areas. All the 620 doctors, 182 
members of the teaching staff, 1,314 
nurses and students stay on the four cam¬ 
puses. 

Although the pay structure is low in 
CMC compared to other institutions, the 
doctors have continued to work. This, 
according to CMC Hospital Medical 
Superintendent Dr. George Chandy, is 
because “they derive tremendous job sat- 
isfiiction as they can teach, treat, carry on 
research and participate in out-reach pro¬ 
grammes.” 

In the hean of Vellore town is the 27- 
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At the magnetic resonance Imaging fMlIlty. 


acre (10.8-hectare) main hospital campus, CMC reaches health care to the poor 
which also houses the College of Nursing while keeping abreast of technoiog)'. It is 

and the residences of some essential dim- one of the b«t-equipped hospitals in the 

cal staff. Close by is another i^mpus, where country. According to the hospital’s direc- 

Ida Scudder set up her 40-bed nospital; it tor Dr. Jovce Ponnaiya, “die hospital 

houses the Schell Eye Hospital and rhe Ida acquires only need-based equipment and 

Scudder ward, which provides free medical the ficilities available are comparable to 

treatment for the urban poor. The lOO-acre those used in any major hospital in the 

college campus at Bagayam, 7 km from the country.” About 400 open-heart surgical 

town, accommodates the hostels of stu- procedures, 100 kidney transplants, 40 

dents and the quarters of the staff of the col- bone marrow transplants and 900 angio- 

lege. It also houses the base hospital for cardiograms and cardiac catheterisations 

CHAD, the Mental Health Centre and the are among a variety of diagnoses and treat- 

Rehabilitation Institute. The RUHSA mentperfotmedcveiy year in the hospital. 

Hospital IS at K.V. Kuppam, 30 km from About 77 per cent of the beds in the 
chetown. The main hospital has 16 oper- main hospital are in the general ward, 

ation theatres where over 43 major surgi- where treatment is subsidise. About 13 

cal operations are performed every day. per cent of the patients here are treated free 

CMC has several firsts to its credit: it of cost. In 1998, the underwritten medical 


costs of the poor were Rs. 11.8 crores. The 
recurring costs for 1998-99 were Rs.84.3 
crores. In addition, CMC spent a total of 
Rs.4.64 crores on research activities and 
scholarships for poor students. 

The cost of treatment ranges from 
rates comparable to those charged by cor¬ 
porate hospitals, to practically nothing, 
depending on the economic status of the 
patients. However, according to Dr. 
Chandy, ‘there is no difference between 
the treatment given to patients who pay 
and to those who are not charged a fee.” 

T he specialised departments of CMC 
do not operate as profit centres; they 
cross-subsidise each other. Each depart¬ 
ment has set high standards for itself. 

The Developmental Paediatrics Unit, 
headed by Dr. M.C. Mathew, focusses on 
identifying the neuro-developmental 
needs of children and helping them devel¬ 
op learning skills. It trains doctors and 
health workers in early childhood devel¬ 
opment and undertakes research work. It 
is the only department in any medical col¬ 
lege in the country that trains doctors in 
this area. 

The Rehabilitation Department, set 
up in 1966 by Dr. Mary Verghesc, a stu¬ 
dent of CMC who became a paraplegic 
after an accident, initially rehabilitated 
victims with spinal cord injuries. By the 
early 1970s, it began providing trauma 
care and treated cases of tuberculosis, can¬ 
cer, diabetes, cerebral palsy and viral 
infection of the central nervous system 


performed the fiist success¬ 
ful open-heart surgery in 
India (1948), the first recon¬ 
structive surgery for leprosy 
patients in the world 
(1948), the country’s first 
middle-ear microsurgery for 
deafriess (1961), the first 
kidney transplant in India 
(1971), the first gastroin¬ 
testinal endoscopy (1972), 
the first carotid bifurcation 
stenting in India (1996), the 
first transeptal carotid stent¬ 
ing in the world (1996), and 
the first transjugular mitral 
valvuloplasty in the world 
(1996). Its other achieve¬ 
ments include the setting up 
of the first neurolo^cal sci¬ 
ences ^panment in South 
Asia 4 p 8) and the first 
rehidKtion- institute 
(19aBPuid the first virolo- 
gydepanmint (1978) in the 
country. 


KaMfleapptd cMWim ft NinMduri Nlayim, 
WM Mt up In 1978 to trilii inMtiily ehaHMCMl 
ehMiM and tholr pwonto. 


(CNS). 

It is a comprehensive fricility provid¬ 
ing physiotherapy and vocational and 
occupational therapy. The depanment 
collaborates in research with experts from 
the fields of bio-medical engineering and 
electronics and profissionaU from insti¬ 
tution, such as Indian Institute of 
Technology’s (Chennai) Composite 
Structures Depanment. Its workshop, 
one of the oldest in the country, Im 
designed and developed low-cost aids 
such as calipers, wheel-chairs and special 
shoes with locally available materisus. Its 
staff include rehabilitated patients. The 
unit also runs an out-rea^ vocational 
relufoilitation programme in a 100-km 
radius around the nospital. 

Dr. Jacob John of the Vitolo^ 
Depanment was the first to detect an HIV 
(human immu^ioddiciency virus) posi¬ 
tive patient in the country-in 1986. The 
department’s activities include oonven- 
tk^ oeU-culttue-based virus identifica¬ 
tion, antibody tests and antigen 
detecdon, Inol^ar dia^iostks of ei^t 






yinues and the study of opportunistic 
yiral infections, HIV and hepatitis. 
Identified as a referral centre for HIV 
patients, the unit, headed by Dr. G. 
Sridharan, works in association with the 
National AIDS Control Organisation. 

The Cardiology Department, start¬ 
ed in 1955, has done pioneering work. In 
1997, it developed a balloon, which costs 
Rs. 16,000 and can be used up to 20 times 
to correa the narrowing of the mitral 
valve. (Rheumatic fever narrows the 
mitral valve, thereby blocking blood flow. 
Earlier balloons from Japan, each costing 
Rs.75,000, were used to clear the block. 
These were not reusable.) CMC has done 
over 600 procedures using this balloon. 

This depanment was the first in India 
to treat aneurysms without surgery. The 
department, under Dr. V. Jacob Jose and 
Dr. George Joseph, also treats children ~ 
even babies - with congenital heart dis¬ 
eases. 

The Reproductive Medicine 
Department, set up in 1995, employs 
state-of-the-art techniques - blastocyst 
transfer and assisted hatching and proce¬ 
dures such as in-vitro fertilisation (IVF), 
gamete intra-fallopian transfer (GIFT) 
and intra-cytoplasmic sperm injection 
(ICSI) to treat male and female infenili- 
ty. CMC docs not accept donor sperms 
or e^ for fertilisation. 

Started in 1986 to treat blood disor¬ 
ders, the Haematology Depanment has 
carried out 216 bone marrow transplants, 
including 102 bone marrow transplants 
in patients with thalassemia (for a genetic 
disorder in which adequate haemoglobin 
is not produced), the hightest number in 
each case in the country. It rccendy did a 
transplant on a six-month-old baby with 
Wiscott-Aldrich Syndrome, an immune 
deficiency disorder. 

The department, headed by Dr. 
Mammen Chandy, also treats aplastic 
uiaemia (bone marrow fiulure); 
haemophilia (a bleeding disorder); and 
leukaemia. It also perrorms peripheral 
item cell transplants. 

CMC was the first college to start a 
iuper-spedality training course in blood 
liseases. Among its major research work is 
1 snu^ on Glanzmann’s disease, a bleeding 
iisorder, common among communities 
with consanguineous marriages. 

Apart from routine procedures and 
teatment, the ENT Department, head- 
id by Dr. Anand Job, does functional 
uidoscopic sinus surgery pertaining to 
usal polyps and sinusitis. The depart- 
nent recently acquired a micro d^<wer, 
vfaici^ is used to remove the polyps and 


A missionary, after all 


ASHA KAISKNAKHMAil 


TN 1889, 16-year-old Ida 
JLScudder, who had just 
school, set out iiom Boston in the 
United States ro Vd^oie to nutse her 
ailing mother. Her fiuher, a doctor, had 
been with her mother for more than 10 
years. He was engaged in missionaty 
wodt. Ida had long decided dm she 
would not take up mia- 
sionary work. She 
plarmed to return to the 
U.S. as soon as her 
mother mcovered. 

Ida’s resolve broke 
one night when three 
men sou^t her help. 

Their wives were m 
labour and the local local 
mid-wives were unable 
to help in the “compli¬ 
cated cases”. Social and 
religious taboosprevent- 
ed them fiom seeking 
her father’s help. The women died that 
night, and this affected Ida deeply. She 
realised how badly the women of 
Vellore needed a woman doctor. 

Ida went back to the U.S. in 1890 
to smdy medicine. She was one of the 
first women to be admitted to die 
Cornell Medical School. After her final 
examinations, she was told by the Dumb 
Reformed Church ro raise $8,000 to set 
up a clinic for women in Vellore - a job 




that was easier said than done. 

A fnispated Ida had almost given 
im ha: plan to set up a clinic k Vellore 
v^n a fiiend suggested that she 
wproach Miss Taber, who lived a few 
blocb away for help. The next day Ida 
went to Miss Taber’s house whete she 
met Schell. Taber’s brodier-in4aw. Ida 
explained to Taber the miserable con¬ 
dition of women k India and how 
badly they needed a hospital. 

The next d^ Schell 
sent her a note express¬ 
ing his wish to meet her. 
^Klien an anxious life 
met him that afternoon, 
Schell asked her if she 
was capable of running a 
dinic all by hers^. To 
diis, Ida merely asked 
him to check her cre¬ 
dential. Schell, who had 
already done that, hand¬ 
ed her a cheque for 
$10,000 and asked her 
to name the hospital 
after Mary Taber Schell, his late vme. 

Ida returned to Vellore in 1900, 
and within two years inverted her 
fether’s house into the 40-bed Maty 
Taber Sthell Hospital, It now houses 
the CMC’s Eye Hospital. 

Until her death k 1960, Ida Spent 
her life for the women and children of 
Vellore and its surrounding areas. She 
fielped whoever came to CMC seeking 
medical assistance. ■ 
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bones, with minimum bleeding. 

The department treats patients with 
vertigo and snoring problems, and recon¬ 
structs the ear. It was one of the first in 
the country to remove laryngeal tumours 
without loss of the voice box. 

Set up in 1902, the Department of 
Surgery, the oldest in the country, was 
upgraded to a post-graduate training 
department in 1950. The department, 
now headed by Dr. Bannerji Jesudason, 
is one of the best in terms of manpower 
and technology. It performed a liver 
transplant recently. 

The Department of Urology docs 
100 renal transplants a year and has start¬ 
ed dokg nephrectomies laparoscopically. 

Started in 1948, the 
Neurol^/Neurosurgety Department 
was the tot such in the country. In 1952, 


It started performing surgical operations 
on epileptic patients. The department, 
headed by Dr. Chandran Gnanamuthu, 
has pioneered several techniques and is 
the only facility doing intra-operative 
brain monitoring in the country. 

T he Mental Health Centre was start¬ 
ed in the early 1950s. Its unique 
aspect is that it insists on the members of 
family staying with the patients on the 
campus, which has a number of small 
dwelling units - 20 private and 40 gen¬ 
eral units and 12 dormitories. 

The centre has 90 beds and caters to 
all age-groups. It has several facilities - 
child and adult psychiatry units, a learn¬ 
ing disability centre, a school for the men¬ 
tally challenged children and therapy 
centres for various age groups. 
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The department, under 
Dr. Pratap Thaiayan, alw 
counsels AIDS (Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Syn- 
drome) pticnts. It has been 
^ funded by the National AIDS 
Control Organisation, the 
AIDS Prevention and 
Control Project (APAC) 
based at the Voluntary Health 
Services Hospital, Chennai, 
and the Ford Foundation to 
train counsellors More than 
1,000 people have been 
trained until now It also con¬ 
ducts programmes aimed at 
commerci^ sex workers, 
looks after the children whose 



(CHIPS). Nowany infonna- 
tion - from details about 
out-patients to laboiatoiy 
test results and surgical pro- 
cedures-is readily accessible. 
Records of in-patients are 
maintained for 25 years and 
those of out-patients for five 
years. 

CMC has undertaken a 
number of epidemiological 
research projects. It has con¬ 
ducted studies on the panerns 
of Hepatitis C, HIV and 
AIDS, gastrointestinal and 
diarrho^ disorders, rehabili¬ 
tation methods, leukaemia 
and metabolic disorders, and 


p^nis have succumbed to qh^q i»cognl»«d training programmes In medical, marrow transplants. 

AIDS, and networks with nursing and allied specialisations. It prefers to admit students . , 

non-governmental organisa- urtlling to work In rural areas. A ^ important pan of the 

tions in the country. iicurnculum of the med- 


The department set up in 1978 the 
Nambikkai Nilayam (house of trust) to 
train mentally retarded children and their 
parents. This is also a residential training 
centre concentrating on behavioural ther¬ 
apy and coping mechanisms for children 
and IS headed by Dr. Paul R. The centre 
accommodates up to 60 children and 
there is usually a waiting time of one year. 
The unit has also set up a self-help group 
of parents which works outside the hos¬ 
pital but with its active involvement 

Other departments include the 
Department of Nuclear Medicine, 
Radiation Oncology, Gastroenterology, 
I Endocrinology, Hepatology and 
Nephrology. 

CHAD was set up as a pioneering hos- 
-< pital-based socio-economic programme. 
Known for its innovauve approach, 
CHAD bagged the World Health 
Organisation’s (VWO) “Best pro¬ 
gramme in South Asia” award in 1998 for 
providing primary and secondary health 
care to the rural poor. 

The focus of CHAD’s activities is the 
villages. CHAD has a base hospital at 
Bagayam with 80 beds. On an average 
'50,000 out-patients and 6,000 in¬ 
patients are treated there ev«y year. The 
nospital has a high-risk obstetrics clinic, 
a nutrition rehabilitation centre, a leprosy 
care unit, an operation theatre, a labora- 
loty, a pharmacy and a communication 
and monitoring department. 

CHAD docs yeoman service through 
its health teams operating in 68 villages 
ofKani yM^ di block, covering a popu¬ 
lation of^w,000. The programme has 
achieved 100 per cent immunisation in 
these vUMk!^: inftuit mortality, malnutri¬ 


tion and perinatal mortality have been 
brought down significantly 

CHAD also offers technical support 
and advice in animal husbandry and agri¬ 
culture. It runs 26 balwadis, or day-care 
centres for children under five, and has 
set up a Community Development 
Society (CODES) to help women take up 
income-generating activity. There are 
also centres such as SHARE (Self-help 
Association for Rural Education and 
Employment) which, after being under 
CODES for several years, arc now on 
their own. SHARE has an annual 
turnover of Rs.35 lakhs. 

The RUHSA programme covers 39 
panchayats of the K.V. Kuppam block 
with a population of 120,000. It concen¬ 
trates on improving social, economic and 
educational conditions, and has organ¬ 
ised 118 women’s self-help groups 
CMC’s research activity has become 
int^ral to its other services. For instance, 
in 1998, 29 projects were sponsored by 
the Department of Biotechnology of the 
Government oflndia, the Indian Council 
for Medical Research (ICMR), the 
Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research (CSIR), the Wellcome Trust 
and the Community Based 
Rehabilitation Forum. Fluid research 

( (rants from CMC, amounting to Rs.l5 
akhs, were sanctioned for 81 new pro¬ 
jects; besides, such grants support 144 
ongoing projects. 

The treatment of over two crore out¬ 
patients and 12 lakh in-patients in the last 
100 yean has generaiml an enormous 
quantity of data, which are stored since 
1989 in the Computerised Hospital 
Information Processing System 


ical college is community medicine, 
which entails staying in a village for sev¬ 
eral weeks each year. After graduation, 
those students who have gained admis¬ 
sion on the basis of sponsorship by 
chruches, serve for at least two years in 
hospitals run by the sponsor. 

The college, which has an impressive 
inftastructure, admits 60 students, at least 
25 of them women, at the undergraduate 
level. Churches sponsor 45 students. 
Preference is given to students who are 
willing to return to the rural areas, poor 
students (who comprise 15 of the spon¬ 
sored ones), and students belonging to the 
backward classes. The students are 
required to serve in India at least for four 
years. 

Dr. George Mathew, vice-prinapal of 
the college, said; “The fees at CMC is the 
lowest in the country. We charge 
Rs.3,000 for a year for the undergradua- 
tion course. Scholarships arc available for 
students who cannot afford the fee. The 
hospital subsidises the college activity.” 

The collie often 24 post-graduate 
courses (90 students are admitted every 
year), 12 supenpecialities, and a large 
number of para-medical training courses 
such as laboratory technician and nuning 
coruses. 

Dr. George Mathew said that most of 
the students joined the hospital after com¬ 
pleting their graduation. Even students 
who went elsewhere for advanced train¬ 
ing courses returned to CMC, 

Ida Scudder^ed in I960 at the age 
of 90, but the spirit with which she set up 
CMCisnotdcM. It will continue to serve 
the communiqr just as well in the new mil- 
lermium, M 






At the Vlsakhapatnam Port Trust, emerging as a m^lor transshipment ami rlistrlbiitlon centre. 


A preferred destination 

Vlsakhapatnam district emerges as an industrial hub, promising efficient and easy trans-shipment and 
distribution facilities among other advantages. 


B. PRABHAKARA SARMA 

m Visakhapatnam 

V ISAKHAPATNAM for long has 
been recognised as a preferred city for 
potential industrial development in 
Andhra Pradesh. Today more and more 
private and public sector industries are 
looking forw^ to new policy measures 
from the N. Chandrababu Naidu 
Government that would help them find 
their moorings in the pon city and its 
promising hinterland. 

The Visakhapatnam Steel Pla.nt 
(VSP), has been doing well in many 
respects but has been in the red owing to 
the interest burden on loans taken during 
the project implemenudon stage. A bail¬ 
out padcage worked out for the VSP now 
IooIb certain to be cleared by the Centre. 
This one-time packaK will set qff losses 
W the tune of neany R8.3,100 crotes 


against the capital base. The waiver may 
enable the plant to start on a clean slate, 
avoiding an intervention by the Board for 
Industrial and Financial Reconstruction 
(BIFR). 

A capital restructuring plan has been 
approved for the public seaor Hindustan 
Shipyard Limited (HSL), the premier 
ship-building company, which, true to 
the international trend, is short of orders. 
HSL is as yet unable to overcome its finan¬ 
cial difficulties; the company, which has 
built 111 vessels since 1948, now relies 
on ship repair works for its sustenance. 
The capital restructuring proposal 
includes writing off government loans, 
interest and guarantee fee adding up to 
Rs,470.93 crores, and conversion to equi¬ 
ty of mveritment loans of Rs. 120.20 
crorai. The impact of the coital restruc¬ 
turing process would be reflected in the 
company’s books only after HSL receives 
approval for the exemption of the mini¬ 


mum alternative tax (MAT), Rear 
Admiral R.N. Bhatia, HSL Chairman, 
said. The company has been asked to pay 
Rs.36 crores under MAT. 

The industrial growth of 
Visakhapatnam is reflected in the pres¬ 
ence of major public sector undertakings 
such as the VSP, HSL, Bharat Heavy Plate 
and Vessels, the Dredging Corporation of 
India, the zinc-lead smelter of Hindustan 
Zinc Limited and the Visakh Refinery of 
Hindustan Petroleum Corporation 
Limited (VPCL). In the private sector the 
Essar Pelletisation Plant and Coramandel 
Fertilisers Ltd, are leaders in their respec¬ 
tive fields. 

The State Government is keen to 
develop infrastructure, particularly in the 
port sector. The natural harbour of 
Visakhapatnam meets the import and 
expon needs of the major players in and 
around the nonh coastal Andhra region. 
The Kakinada port has been handed over 
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Be it Culture or Agriculture, zinc has a role to play. 

The strings of musical instruments which produce sound when 
vibrated, the sound of the anklet, make-up material used by 
the dancers, all remind us of zinc. The fertilizers with zinc 
content, help the farmers for higher yield of foods to feed 
the world. Zinc is also essential for human body, 
for galvanizing steel, die-castings, alloys, 
paints & pigments, cosmetics, 
pharmaceuticals . 



HINDUSTAN ZINC LIMITED 

SOMEWHERE, ALWAYS 












The zlno4ead Miwltar of Hhidiistan Zinc Umltsd. The company has embariced on an ambitloin modemtoatlon and expansion pian. 


to Gicanada Port Company Private With the Visakhapatnam-Kakinada method of reducing the land transit dis- 

Limited (CPC), a member-company of industrial corridor taking shape, the port, tance ” 

the International Sea Ports Private with the natural advantage of its location A further boost to the port sector 

Limited on the Coromandel coast, is bound to would be the starting of a port at 

According to Brian L Black, chief attract more cargo Five international Gangavaram, in the backyard, so to say, 
executive, in addition to the existing firms have bid for using this port for con- of the steel plant This is expected to be 

berths, CPC will in the next two decades, tamer operations On an average 300 con- financed by the State and Central gov- 

develop three berths The Kaki nada Deep tamers can be handled here every month ernments 

Water Port (KDWP) has a 120-acre back Leaf tobacco, ceramic tiles and The Visakhapatnam Port Trust 

up area He said that the port has vast seafood are the mam export commodities, (VPT) topped the major ports m the 

potential tohandleavarietyofcargo This while coal, liquid ammonia, naphtha and country m cargo handling, earning the 

IS an advantageous factor for the Godavari waste paper are the items of import that distinction of the trade s preferred port” 

region, which is developing industrially are expected to be handled on a large scale While the privatisation of the proposed 

The total area of the three-berth deep by the pon Barytes from the mines of four multi-purpose berths has been 
water port is 2,698 acres, of which 943 I^ammam district will be a new export delayed the expansion programme is pro¬ 
acres is the water spread About the imme- commodity the port will handle m the gressmg briskly on other fronts with three 
diate plans ofthe pon, he said that dredg coming months This cargo is at present new berths scheduled to be commissioned 
mg operations to a depth of 12 metres are routed through Visakhapatnam or next year According to S R Rao, VPT 
being undertaken The first coal-laden Chennai ports Aer transportation by rail chairman, the first multi-purpose berth 
ship IS expected to berth m January 2000 Brian L Black said that “the emergence will be commissioned in March The new 
after the operations are completed of a deep-water port offers a cost-effective berth is likely to be converted into a ftill- 



M IN (Imp WrtM port «f KMmMi tndtr naw managwnwit, bound to attract mon ewfo in tiw eofflhv piiaM. 







SRI VEERA VENKATA SATYANARAYANA SWAMY DEVASTHANAI 


ANNAVARAM, EAST GODAVARI DT. ANDHRA PRADESH. 

Sri VMra Venkata Satyanarayana Swamy Devatthanam It a very 
famoua ahrine located on the hill RATNAGIRI on the banka of river 
Pampa, Annavaram village Eaet Qodavrl Diet. Andhra Pradeeh. 
Oevaathanam offere the following Saawatha Pulae & Sevas to the 
Devotees. 

1. SASWATHA KAINKARYAMS 

a. Saswatha Annadanam Scheme ; Annadanam would be 
provided to 15 persons on any selected date of the year by the 
devotee for Rs.1000/-. 

b. Saswatha Free Prasadam Scheme : Free prasadam would be 
distributed at the temple on any selected day of the year by the 
devotee (for Rs.1116.00 - 3 kg prasadam). 

c. Saswatha Kalyanam on any selected day of the year by the 
devotee for Rs. 10,000/- or Rs.5,000/-. 

d. Swamy Vari VIsIstta Vratham on any selected day Rs. 1,116/-. 

e. Swamy Vari Spl Saswatha Vratham on any selected day of 
the year by the devotee Rs.700/-. 

f. Swamy Vari Saswatha Vratham on any selected day of the 
year by the devotee Rs.500/-. 

g. Swamy Vari Saswatha Puja on any selected day of the year by 
the devotee Rs.250/-. 

h. Saswatha NItya Sahasra Namarehana for Rs.25,000/-. 

Silver Palinde Seva for Rs.7S0/- (every monday). 

Sliver Chariot (ratham) for Rs.1,116/- (on ekadasi & poomima day) 

Advance reservation for above sevas accepted. Mail your remittance by DD on any nationalised bank with 
the Name, Gothram, Date of performance to the under signed. 

COTTAGE DONATION SCHEME: 

Philanthropic devotee donors are invited for donations under this scheme. Site for construction of independent 
cottages and rooms in choultries available. The donors will be alloted accommodation immediately for 45 
days in a calender year. 

1. Centenary Cottage • Rs. 1,00,000/-. 2. Satya Niketan Choultry • Rs. 55,000/-. 

3. Satya Deva Guest House ■ Rs. 46,200/-. 4.Sri Sitarama Choultry - Rs. 21,500/-. 

NITYA ANNADANAM SCHEME 

Contribution for Saswatha Annadanam Pathakam are soiicited from devotees. 

This scheme started from 1-1-89 and till now pooled an amount of Rs.3.50 crores. The interest from the 
same Is used for providing Annadanam to 2500 needy devotees. To increase the Annadanam to the number 
of devotees to 5000, Devasthanam Invites donations for this scheme. 

The Devotees can contribute under the following categories. 

★ MAHARAJA POSHAKULU Rs. 1,00,00/- & above donations. 

n RAJA POSHAKULU Rs. 50,000/- 

★ POSHAKULU Rs.10,000/- 

★ DATHALU Rs. 2,000/- 

Rs. 1,000/- 

For a contribution of Rs. 1,000/- Annadanam would be provided to IS persns on any selected day of the 
year by the devotee. 

By contributing Rs. 25,000/-Annadanam would be provided every day to one person. 

Contributions by the devotees are eligible for INCOME-TAX REBATE UNDER SECTION 80(0). 
DonaSone mey be sent by demand draft In the name of Executive Officer, Sree Veera Venkata 
Satyanirayana Swamy Devaetanam, Annavaram on any Nationalised Bank. 



I.V. RAM KUMAR 

HeriditaryTnjstee& 

Chairman 


N. SOMASEKHAR 

B.Com.„B.L. 
Executive Officer, 
Regional Jt Commissioner 
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At tiie Essar PelMitatkm Plant, conveyor boKs transporting pellets. 


flecked container terminal with the 
installation of container handling equip¬ 
ment and container quay cranes with pri¬ 
vate participation. 

The liquefied petroleum gas (LPG) 
jetty, complete with modern fire-fighting 
equipment, in the outer harbour will be 
ready by the end of March. This is expect¬ 
ed to give a boost to LPG traffic through 
the port, particularly with the VisaWi 
Refinery going ahead with its expansion 
programme. The VPT lags only in the 
construction of the four multi-purpose 
berths - two of them under a build, oper¬ 
ate and transfer (BOT) scheme and two 
as captive berths for private users - in the 
inner harbour. The authorities are now 
considering taking up the con.struction of 
these berths in otder to step up business. 

In faCT, Visakhapatnam is fast emerg¬ 
ing as a nodal importation point for the 
distribution of LPG in south India. 
Besides the VPT’s LPG berth, the city has * 
:he first and only private storage facility 3 
jn the eastern coast in East India ® 
Petroleum Limited (EIPL). Another 
major development is the setting up of 
India’s first underground LPG storage 
facility. The $50-million LPG cavern, 
located 145 metres underground, is com¬ 
ing up as a joint venture of HPCL and 
TotalFina of France. The company was 
registered in November as South Asia 
LPG (SALPG). This 60,000 tonne- 
capacity project is expected to be com¬ 
pleted by 2003. 

SALPG is discussing with Gas 
Authority of India Limited (GAIL) the 
distribution of LPG through pipelines. 

The port has also been billed as a 
promising trans-shipment and distribu¬ 
tion centre for fertilizer thanks to the high 
level of productivity that has induced ship 
owners to offer concessional freight rates 
of two or three dollars per tonne when fer¬ 
tilizer ships are nominated to this port. 

P OWER generation also is set to 
improve with two 1,000 MW units 
each of the Hinduja National Power 
Corporation of the United Kingdom and 
the National Thermal Power 
Corporation’s (NTPC) Simhadri Plant 
getting ready in Visakhapatnam district. 
An added feature is that the latter is a fully 
dedicated plant, with 100 per cent of the 
power generated being supplied in 
Andhra Pradesh, A number of small 
power generation units are also coming 
up in OK region. These will mm the 
requirements of units located in northern 


Andhra Pradesh. 

Another area poised for further devel¬ 
opment is the mining sector. Andhra 
Pradesh has the second largest bauxite 
reserves in the countty after Orissa. But 
it has recorded zero production. While 
Orissa accounts for 44 pet cent of the total 
production of aluminium. Bihar has a 22 
per cent share, while Gujarat and 
Maharashtra have 11 per cent each and 
Madhya Pradesh has 10 percent. The rest 
of the production is shared by Tamil 
Nadu, Goa and Karnataka. 

The bauxite reserves are located in 
Krishna Devi Peta near Narsipatnam in 
Visakhapatnam district along tne Eastern 
Ghats, which link up with neighbourii^ 
Orissa. The bauxite reserves will con¬ 


tribute significandy towards the econom¬ 
ic growth of the r^ion, particularly in the 
area of production of aluminium and cer¬ 
tain salts of aluminium. It would aid the 
growth of other industries such as those 
involved in refractory bricks, ferric and 
non-ferric alum, abrasives, high alumina 
cements, refining of kerosene, paraffin 
wax and sugar. 

One company that has posted all¬ 
round growth is Hindustan Zinc 
Limited. HZL has embarked on an ambi¬ 
tious programme for further growth 
througn expansion, modernisation and 
greenfield projects with an investment of 
Rs.2,500 crotes in the next five years. The 
company’s performance so far during 
1999-2(X)0 indicates yet another “satisfy- 


Destination.KAKINADA 


Kakinada Peep Water Port (KPWP) 
The Rising Force in Eastern India 

The fettile and industnal loastline ot Andhra Pradesh, now holds 
the key to a more prosperous and productive future Kakinada, 
which until now was known only for its lighterage operations, 
will now nse trom the eastern waters to become one of India's 
foremost Deep Water Ports With state-of-the-art handling 
systems that arc being implemented, Kakinada Deep Water 
Port IS all set to usher in a new era of prosperity in 
the C oromandel coast 

Privatisation - The Key 
to Prosperity 

On the 19th of March. 1999, the 
Government ot Andhra Pradesh 
opened the doors to privatisation 
at Kakinada And Cocanada Port 
Co Pvt Limited, a special 
purpose company of International 
Seaports Pte Limited Singapore, 
was assigned the tremendous task 
ot operating, maintaining, shanngand 
transtemng the existing three benhs at 
Kakinada Port 



And since the 1st of April, after ISP took ovei 
the deep water port operations, the Kakinada Port has 
attracted more ships than ever before, handling as many as 21 
ships within 30 days 

Being a privately operated port Kakinada offers a unique 
package ot specialised services and provides individual attention 
to all Its clients 




The private management also ensures taster loading and 
unloading time And the port now functions with enhanced 
vitality 

International Seaports Pte. Limited 
The Global Giant 

International Seaports Pte Limited is a joint venture between 
Larsen and Tourbo Limited Precious Shipplhg Public Co 
Limited and SSA Asia Inc (A Washington Corporation) 
The combined expertise ol these three companies 
IS being channelised to ensure that the deep 
water port at Kakinada will be the most 
mordem port in the country 

Key Features of the 
Deep Water Port 

♦ 610 metres ot berih 
length with a wharf 25 metres 
wide 

♦ A channel which c.in 
allow ships with a dralt ol 9 5 

metres is being deepened to 12 
metres 

Partially developed back up area 
of approximately 120 acres behind the berth 
♦ A railway line, just 3 kms away 

♦ A covered warehouse on the wharf measuring 130 metres 
X 40 metres 

♦ Piping infrastructure on the wharl to evacuate both edible 
oils and liquid petro products 

♦ The best security any port can otter 


^CPC 

Cocanada Port Company Pvt. Limited 

(A member company of tntamational Seaports Pte Ltd Singapore) 

2nd Floor, South Wing, Port Administration Building, Baaeh Road, Kakinada • 538 007. 
Andhra Pradesh, India. Tel: 0091-884-65089/65889. Fax : 0091- 884^5969. 





For the tourist, and the pilgrim 


0 . RAKASIMHA RAO 

tn VlsaMapatnam 


X Andfan Ptadesh, com^inj; 
VUaklu^tRam) Vizianaguami 
Srikakutam and East Godavari districts, 
enjoys a qiedal place in dw history of 
the State. The r^ion, bounded by the 
Bay of Bengal in the east, has played a 
crucial role in (he socio-polidc^ devel¬ 
opment of the State right horn the pre- 
I^qTcndence days. Reformers and 
writers from here helped transform soci¬ 
ety and also change the course ofTelugu 
literature. 

In Rajahmundiy in East Godavari 
district, Kandukuri Veeresalingam 
Pantulu deBed existing social norms and 
was ostracised for prop^tmg social 
reforms. He conunued to fight for the 
uplift of women through his social 
organisation, Hitakarini Samaj. Bulusu 
Sambamurthy gave up a lucrative 1^ 
practice in IGd^ada in East Go<h^i 
distria, as also his wealth, to join the 
freedom movement at the call of 
Mahatma Gandhi. He led an austere life 
and died a simple man although he was 
one of the top Congress leaders of the 
time. 

V ISAKHAPATNAM owes its cur¬ 
rent enviable position with regard 
to industrial aaivity to Tenneti 
Visyranatham, one whose moral 
stature and Integrity could be matched 
only by AndJua Kesari Tan^turi 
Prakosam Pantulu. Tenneti dedicated 
himself to the freedom movemetit. and 
kier played a role in die development 
of free India. The Visakhapautam 
Steel Plant can be said to owe its elds' 
tehee tp Tenneti, whose slogan 
MtUmk bMm 
ta< {Ned ii^AndhraV rij^ did 



mm and VfrliMuigfram 
Wohijclon of fat&ai 


ofVizianagaram questioned the ottho- 
dox views in his Katffmlkvh (Ptk* of 
the Bride), a hard-hi^ng satire on the 
practices of child marriage and suppres¬ 
sion of women. Pur^panda ApNa 
Swamy and Ch^and Somayaiulu 
(Chaso) of Viakuiagaram tefiected in 
dieir writings the sufrerings oil the 
underprivile^. They caused the 
cause the poor. 

Another author, Kalipatnam Rama 
Rao (Kua), adio lived in 
Vlsakhapatnam fr>r many yean, has 
since moved to Srikakulam, where he 
runs an otganisadon vdiose objeedve is 
to preserve literary masterpieces and 
improve Telt^ language and litera¬ 
ture. 


n: 


ORTH coastal Andhra was wit¬ 
ness to several milestones in the 
fieedom stru^e. But the Manyam 
Pituri (rebellion in the agency area) slo¬ 
gan raised by AUuri Sitarama Raju in the 
Visakha tril^ belt, is considered by the 
Telugu people to be a landmark. 
Disgusted 1^ the harassment and 
exploitation meed by the tribal people 
at the hands of the British, Sitarama 
Raju gathered the tribal people and 
launch^ an armed struggle against the 
English. Uldmately Sitarama Raju was 
captured and executed, but his life 
inspired many a Telugu. 

The re^on is dotted with several 
samasthanaiw and zamindaris, which 
continue to command respect. 
Descendants of the Vizianagaram royal 
family, particularly die late P.V.G. 
Raiu, the last coitmated king in India, 
sdU ebnadmte m the development of 
educattoQ la th^ areas. 

Vet, it was in this r^on dut an 
aimed etsteihjst uprising took shape 
idhsr >dte frtimation of the AncUm 
the bte 1960s and the 
ea4^d9^IW,$ri^llailam vritnessed nax- 
^^unst exploitation. The 
^ead to Visakhapatnam 
dfr^^ ^i^wugara^ 

’ .'district.) The ^vern* 
^ naxalitc movement 
“^aad fiiBowed iypi 
. Twt 


refrunu. sne/^. 


brits of north coastal Andhra. 

The tmon abounds in pilgrim cen¬ 
tres and places of tourist interest. The 
dirines of SrikaJoilam, Simhachahun, 
Aimavaiam and Draksharama draw 
thousands of devotees eveiy day. 

The Veera Venkam Saiyanarayana 
Swamy temple atop Ratnagiri hill on the 
banks of the Pampa in Anmwaram (Eist 
Godavari) is unique in that the shrines 
of Brahma, Vishnu and Maheswant ate 
ensconced in a three-tier structure here. 
The wonhip of Satyanarayana Swami, 
which IS common in Andhra house¬ 
holds, in Annavaram is considered aus¬ 
picious. 

Annavaram is situated along the 
Chennai-Calcutta National Highway 5 
and the trunk railway line, nmking it 
accessible by road and rail. 

Srikakulam distria, with a 193'km 
coasdine and a vibrant rural landscape, 
offers a variety of options for tourists. A 
rare sun temple is located at ArasaviUi, 
15 km from Srikakulam town. At the 
Kurmanatha temple, 10 km from town, 
Vishnu b worshiped in the form of die 
tortoise. It is the only temple dedicated 
to this, one of the 10 incarnations of 
Vishnu. 

Salihundam on the banks of the 
Vamsadhata b a Buddhist site. Situated 
18 km from SrikakukUn, it offers a 
breathtaking view of the river’s mouth 
at the Bay of Bengal. Tlie place b said 
to have flourished as a Buimhbt oentie 
after the Kalinga war. 

Tlie tribal belt of Srikakulam db- 
tria and the Sitampem area offi^r a 
glimpse into the lifestyles of Girijans, 

Although the region has immense 
tourbm potential, thb b one sector that 
b yet to be tapped fully ^ Sbtlie 
Government. 

In order to pqnilarise the tourist 
spots of Vidiakapain^r the cfistrict 
administration luu been ooiviWbg a 
Vbalcfaa Utsav evevyear, Acomdingto 
j.S.V. Prasad, w Vwkkhapatnam 
District CoUmxone, VlaiXba XJtsav *99, 
sriuch risoold kM berit oonductqd io 

2O0& Sto it die Vbaldia 

tJnm- Sknilifr festivab am 
j^uemui^inam and 

(• 

/ 


ridCiiliriMtdttBickkbBiiJM 
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Inside a diamond processing unit In the VIsakhapatnam Export 
Processing Zone. 


ing year” with the financial 
results for the first seven 
months i ndicating a net prof¬ 
it of Rs. 113 crores and a sales 
turnover of Rs.826 crores. 

The company is also diversi¬ 
fying into the fertilizer sector 
by tapping sulphuric acid 
from the greenfield zinc 
smelter, for a 850 tonnes-a- 
day di-ammonium phos¬ 
phate (DAP) plant in 
Rajasthan. HZL’s plans for 
the next five years entail the 
expansion of the existing zinc 
metal production capacity by 
20,000 tonnes. 

Bharat Heavy Plate and 
Vessels and the Essar 
Pelletisation plant are mov¬ 
ing ahead. LG Polymers Ltd., the erst¬ 
while Hindustan Polymers which has 
been taken over by the LG Group of 
South Korea, has recorded a turnaround. 

The mini-cement plants, which were 
operating basically as grinding mills, 
largely appear to be winding up. They 
have Seen unable to penetrate the market 


as bigger players are providing quality 
products at competitive rates. 

The Visakhapatnam Export 
Processing 2fone (VEPZ) has opened a 
new corridor with well-developed plots 
and standard design factories on renew¬ 
able long-term lease at low rates. VEPZ 
provides adequate water and power sup- 


I ply, telecommunication j 

I facilities with high-speed ! 

« data communications to the 
units situated in the zone. 
According to K. Ratna ‘ 

Prabha, Development j 

Commissioner, the j 

Government has given sever¬ 
al incentives and concessions 
for setting up 100 per cent 
expon-oriented units in the 
zone. These include a five- 
year tax holiday, duty-free 
import of capital goods and 
exemption from excise and 
other levies. 

The small scale industries 
(SSIs), despite enjoyingexcise 
and sales tax exemption, have 
largely failed to remain 
healthy. They had been complaining that 
they faced stiff competition from units in 
other States in the face of high i ates of sales 
tax in Andhra Pradesh. With the intro¬ 
duction of a uniform sales tax structure 
throughout the country, hopefully they 
will do better in the coming years. 


How to set up your 



For a prospective software exporter like you, VEPZ ofTers such unmatched benefits as: 

2Mbps optic fibre link through STPI, Hyderabad which provides you with high-speed access to more than 165 coun¬ 
tries worldwide. 

Earth Station to be Commissioned shortly. 

0 25 % concession on datacom and internet diargea up to 2000 AD. 


0 Ready built accommodation at a nominal lease rant. 

For more Information Contact; Tbe Development Commissioner 


Viscilchci|»citnctm 
Export Rrocessing Zono 

Mii iiiili y < )1 cx^mtilorc'c, Govc.^ri h noiit c.)f ii idici 

\/EPZ ~ Yoaur C^oito-wcaV to Pros|3ority 


lAM - 530 046 PH : 587555 FAX ; 58 














A.M FARUQUI 


■ BHOPAL GAS DISASTiR 


A tragedy without end 

The 15th anniversary of the Bhopal gas tragedy marks another painful reminder of the survivors' 
struggle against on administration insensitive to their travails. 


V.VENKATESAN 

m Bhopal 

A LONL watchman guards the entrance 
to the site of the abandoned pesticide 
factory of Union Carbide India Limited 
(UCIL), the Indian subsidiary of the 
multinational, Union Carbide 
Corporation. Overhanging creepers and 
accumulated rust on the machinery have 
not erased memories of the disaster that 
struck Bhopal on the night of December 
2 and 3.1984. And angry graffiti scrawled 
years ago on the walls add to the poignan¬ 
cy of these memories. 

On that night, routine maintenance 
operations in the methyl isocyanate 
(MIC) plant went haywire and a large vol¬ 
ume ofwater entered a storage tank con¬ 
taining 60 tonnes of the toxic gas. This 
triggered a runaway reaction, rapidly 
increasing the temperature and pressure 
inside the tank and resulting in the release 
of a lethal cocktail of MIC, hydrogen 


cyanide, monoethylamine and other 
chemicals into the night. A northerly 
wind carried close to 40 tonnes of chem¬ 
ical fumes across 40 sq km, like a shroud 
over the city of about one million people. 

According to official figures, the dis¬ 
aster claimed 3,000 lives immediately and 
left thousands physically debilitated. 
Livestock lay dead, injured or infected. 
Unofficial reports, however, put the 
immediate toll at 8,000 and claimed that 
more than 16,000 persons died in subse¬ 
quent years. It was estimated that more 
than 500,000 suffered injuries in the 
aftermath of the gas tragedy. Exposure- 
related complications reportedly claim 10 
to 15 lives every month. The official 
agency for recording disaster-related mor¬ 
tality stopped its work in December 1992. 

The gas impaired eye and lung tissues 
and the nervous system. Survivors silent¬ 
ly suffer acute medical complications, 
which have been agravated by the city’s 
inadequate and inefficient health services. 


Breathlessness, diminished vision, loss of 
appetite, pain, recurrent fever, persistent 
cough, neurological disorders, fatigue, 
weakness, anxiety and depression are 
common symptoms among the survivors. 
An activist working among the victims 
aptly summed up the plight of the sur¬ 
vivors as the “second Bhopal tragedy”. 

T he Indian Council of Medical 
Research (ICMR) conducted 25 
research studies in Bhopal between 1985 
and 1994, but several of them were ter¬ 
minated prematurely. The ICMR is yet 
to release its reports, but it has apparent¬ 
ly conveyed its preliminary findings to the 
Central and State governments. 

Sambhavna Trust, a non-govern¬ 
mental organisation, claimed that the 
ICMR established that the toxins from 
the UCIL fectory entered the blood¬ 
stream of the people who were exposed 
and damped their lungs, brain, kidneys, 
muscles and gastro-intestinal, reproduc- 



TIM abmdoMd pMtIeki* fMtoiy of Union CaiWiI* iiHii UniHvd tai 
BtMpnl. (Uft) TIm tlaiiMCod tank IMm wMoh tlM toxlo ftHnai of fflothyl 
laoeqranata Makad In DaooMibaf1984. 
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At the burial site of a gaa^eak vietiin. 


tive, immunological and 
other systems. The damage 
to the respiratory system, 
particularly lungs, was 
most acute. 

State Government 
I officials dispute the trust’s 
claim that there has been a 
rise in the incidence of 
tuberculosis, cancers and 
infertility among the pop¬ 
ulation exposed to the gas. 

Officials criticised a bid by 
the trust to raise funds by 
publicising (through a 
women’s magazine) the 
alleged rise in the cases of 
irregular menstrual cycles 
among affected women. 

D.S. Misra, Secretary, 

Bhopal Gas Tragedy Relief 
Department (BGTRD), 
told Frontline that studies 
revealed that the general 
fertility rate was higher 
^ among the exposed popu¬ 
lation than among the non- 
exposed population. He 
claimed that the number of 
women in the chddbearing 
age group with irregular 
menstrual cycles was 1.9 
per cent in the exposed 
population and 1.54 per 
cent in the unexposed pop¬ 
ulation. This degree of dif¬ 
ference is normal, he argued. Scientific 
circles, he said, would consider as normal 
even instances of up to five per cent of the 
population suffering such problems. 

Activists, however, said that girls who 
had been exposed to the gas as infuits had 
chaotic and painful menstrual cycles on 
attaining puberty. Several girls have three 
to four cycles in a month, and there are 
girls in their late teens who have not yet 
attained puberty, they said. According to 
or^isations representing survivors, it is 
difficult to find marriage sdliance; for girls 
from the affected areas and many women, 
who had disorders of the reproductive sys¬ 
tem, were deserted by their husbands. 

An epidemiological survey by an 
International Medical Commission 
(IMG) team, comprising 14 medical spe¬ 
cialists from 11 countries, reponed in 
January 1994 that the exposed popul*' 
tion in Bhopal showed signs of affliction 
in multiple organs. Clinit^ examinations 
, by the team mowed simificant levels of 
lung impairment, mariixd reduaion in 
the control of Umb movements, md 
reduced memory function. It is estimat¬ 


ed that more than 120,000 children, 
women and men suffer a host of acute 
exposure-related medical complications. 

The State Government, however, has 
apparendy no record of the gas-leak vic¬ 
tims or their diseases. It claims that it has 
been concentrating on the treatment of 
7,500 chronically ill patients, 90 per cent 
of them with respiratoty disorders.“We 
have computeris^ all these cases, and 
review their progress from time to time,” 
Misra said. He said that about 1,200 
patients were idendfied in the worst- 
affected wards of the Bhopal Municipal 
Corporation, 13 and 20, where an offi¬ 
cial team has conducted a door-to-door 
survey. This survey, started in September, 
will be conducted every six months. The 
health of the patients identified will be 
monitored rigorously after clinical tests, 
he said. Askd why the government did 
not choose other wards - 36 out of 56 
wards which were also declared affected, 
he said that the department wanted to 
start with the worst-affected wards. 
UBLIC health care expenditure in 
Bhopal is shared between the Central 


government, which pro¬ 
vides 75 per cent of the 
finance, and the State 
^ Government. The latter 
I implements health care ser¬ 
vices. 

The State Government 
has primarily aimed to 
o increase the number of hos- 
Spitals, rather than ensure 
the delivery of appropriate 
medical care. As a result, 
many patients have chosen 
not to go ro government 
hospitals where the treat¬ 
ment, though ftee, was 
insensitive and time-con¬ 
suming. Instead they have 
opted for ill-equipped, 
expensive and sometimes 
less qualified private doc¬ 
tors. The number of private 
doctors in Bhopd has 
increased significantly. 
Doctors working in gov¬ 
ernment hospitals that 
were esublishcd specifical¬ 
ly for treating the gas-leak 
victims have not been 
restrained ftom setting up 
private practice. 

The IMC confirmed in 
1994 that therapies pre¬ 
scribed for ailing survivors 
were aimed at temporary 
symptomatic relief rather 
than any long-term amelioration of 
chronic diseases. The lack of information 
on the nature of MIC - owing to UCC’s 
refusal to share information on the gas - 
is a problem for medical practitioners. 
There is no known antidote to MIC. 
Thus the State Government simply fol¬ 
lows the ICMR's finding that treatment 
can only be symptomatic and that rou¬ 
tine treatment methods should be fol¬ 
lowed. 

Official records show that in the last 
six years about 4,000 patients visited gov¬ 
ernment hospitals everyday. Yet there is 
no record of the treatment offered to these 
people and no information on its effica¬ 
cy. Misra says that if patients have lost 
faith in government hospitals, the fre¬ 
quency of their visits would have declined 
too. Critics, however, turn this argument 
around - the fact that patients make fre¬ 
quent visits to government hospitals 
shows that the treatment they provide is 
meffective and time-consuming. 

The State Government has not fully 
met its financial obligations with regard 
to medical care, apparently owing to a 
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A memorial tor the victinw In front of 
what was once the UCIL factory. 


financtai crunch A common complaint 
against government hospitals and clinics 
IS that equipment are non-functionai and 
medicines are out of stock The 
Pulmonary Medicine Centre (PMC), 
completed in 1994, provides specialised 
medical care to persons with respiratory 
disorders, but it is not adequately staffed 
For two-and-a-half years, the 30-bed 
PMC had apparently provided in-patient 
treatment to 1,061 gas-leak victims 
Against a requirement of 25 high-spe- 
ciality doctors, activists say, the PMC has 
only 15, of which five are apparently on 
contractual employment Besides, the 
doctors with the required specialisation 
are few in number. Activists allege that 
some of the equipment in the PMC 
remain unused, perhaps because no one 
knows how to use them. 

The Indira Gandhi Hospital for 
Women and Children was completed in 
1994, but It started functioning only in 
August this year. Instead of the 150 beds 
planned, it has only 50. Work on a 540- 
bed Hospital (to be named after Kamla 
began in 1987, but is yet to be 
dlmpleted. The expenditure incurred so 
(at Im been nearly three times the bud¬ 
geted amount. The report of the 


S Comptroller and Auditor-General of 
I India, which examined the operations of 
5 the BGTRD, pointed out gross financial 
irregularities in the construction of hos¬ 
pitals in Bhopal 

The Kamla Nehru hospital is sup¬ 
posed to be a super-speciality referral hos¬ 
pital. The State Government sought 
Rs 27 crores from the Centre as a special 
grant to equip the hospital so that it could 
start functioning from mid-December 
this year Exclusively meant for the gas- 
leak victims, the hospital will be initially 
run by the BGl RD, though the execu¬ 
tive control of the hospital may be even¬ 
tually handed over to the Directorate of 
Medical Education (DME) Survivors 
fear that when the DME gams control of 
the hospital, it will become a general hos¬ 
pital without focussed treatment for gas- 
leak victims Official sources, however, 
affirm that the hospital would always 
cater to the gas-leak victims, irrespective 
of the nature of its management Activists 
have protested against the State 
Government jumping from one project 
to another, without completing any 

Government hospitals meant for the 
gas-leak victims also cater to the general 
population also Organisations represent¬ 
ing survivors insisted that the hospitals 
should be exclusively for the gas-leak vic¬ 
tims and that other patients should go to 
the general hospitals 1 his would ensure 
that the money being spent in these hos¬ 
pitals IS used entirely for the treatment of 
gas-leak victims 1 he government reject¬ 
ed the plea saying the all people living near 
the hospitals should also have access to 
treatment Official sources suggested that 
the government could consider asking 
such patients to pay for medicines 

Bhopal has far too many hospitals 
today The ratio of hospital beds to pop¬ 
ulation IS probably higher m Bhopal than 
elsewhere in the country However, m the 
absence of focussed treatment for the gas- 
leak victims, based on information and 
research, hospitals do not offer effective 
care Without a system to record and 
exchange data among the government 
hospitals for the gas-leak victims, it is not 
possible to compare clinical and research 
dau. The apparent lack of interest in 
advancing research in the area is attrib¬ 
uted to the dependence of the Central and 
State governments on mulunational 
companies. 

Organisations representing the sur¬ 
vivors have demanded creation of health 
records for ail gas-leak victims in order to 
ensure that they get the best treatment in 
all hospitals and dimes. This will also save 
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'XliE hattk to w bfMt 

J. responsible for the Bhopal 


aster cairics on. Oil Noveffibitr a 
petition seeking a jury tSriai was ^ed on 
behalf of the victitna b a dn|;ria OHUt 
inNew York. This moveisadireetOon* 
sequence of the failioe of the Indian 
judicial system artd gov^mettt to 
bring the case to its lineal condpSiohi 

Besides sedting appropriate com¬ 
pensation for them^es, organisa- 
uons and individuals representing the 
survivors of the disaster have sou^ a 
deaee from the U.S. court that dw 
Union Carbide Corporation (UCQ> a 
multinational company based in the 
U S., and its former Ci^rman Warren 
Andenon were fiigirives from justice 
for deliberately evading the Bhtpal dts> 
tria court’s jurisdicoon. They sou^t 
to invoke the jurisdicnon of the same 
U S coun diat determined the ques¬ 
tion of “forum” in 1986, sending the 
Indian government’s compensaaon 
suit for more than $3 billion back to 
the Indian courts on the condition that 
the UCC would submit to their juris- 
dicuon. 

The survivors held that UCC’s 
conduct amounted to a viot^ion of 
international criminal law, which pfO- 
hibiB widespread or systematic kilib# 
or other inhuman acts against a chm- 
ian population. They also accused the 
UCC of a policy of systematic racial 
discrimination, thus endangering theit 
human nghts. 

There is substantud evidence tq 
show dial OMt-cutQiig measures direct' 
ed by UCC’s headquarter at Daodiur^, 
Conneedcut, led to the disastte the 
Bhopal plant of UCC’s Indian sifo' 
sidi^, Union Cadddc ln% lindied- 
(UQl). The meannts approved sbd 
meniti^ by the company kidbl)djt 
the use of substanduo ebnrodctihfri 
rnateiH letrenchmemofwotkrf 


the survivors from irrational medicauon 
and improper medical consultation. 

There has hardly been any systemat¬ 
ic effort to document the social and eco¬ 
nomic impact of the disaster. Over 70 per 
cent of the exposed population are in the 
unorganised scaor, earning subsistence 
wages as labourers or small-tune traders. 

About 50,000 of the afitaed people 
arc estimated to be in need of alternative 
means of hvelthood However, less than 
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nrials and tribulation 

'le disabling ofvital safety systems. The against Anderson. The court also 

ufeigeration unit, cssentik to keep the attached the shares of UCC and UCIL. A CCORDING to official records, 

jjVioxic methyl isocyanate (MIC) at near- However, the Central Government did JxjaoK than one million injury claims 

zero temperatures, was shut off to save little to seek the extradition of the and 22,149 death claims were registered, 

about $50 a day. Senior company officials accused (foreigners). Officials say that less than 100,000 injury 

who were privy to a safety audit by U.S. TheSupianeCouitiustsgicedoDasetife- claims remain to be decided. The Bhopal 
experts, knew of 61 potentially hazardous mentbeiwemlXXand theGovenvnentaf Gas Tragedy Relief Department is hope- 

incidents, 30 of them major and 11 cate- India to canad the criminal chargfswunst the lulofdisposingofthe cases b^rc March 

gorised»as “dangerous” in die phos- company inaichang:fbra$4AHi^c»oom- 2000. Over 6,000 deaths were judged to 

gene/MIC units, at least two years prior pensarion.ln(c^x)nseiDaievisionpedtkmfiled be exposure-related but the majority of 

CO the disaster. Survivors have alleged that bytheNarionalFmntmvanrnentin 1990, die the death claims were “converts” arbi- 
nothing was done to reduce the hazards. SupioneCouttuphelddiccoinpenaationpack- trarily into injury claims. Among those 
With the cooperation oi factory age, but rewikod the crirninal immunity it had who received compensation, more chan 
workers, the Central Bureau of approved earliff. 95 per cent got Rs. 25,000 for injuries; 

Invesdgadon (CBI) presented a strong Hearing an appeal against die attach- in the case of the death claims the corn- 

case in the Bhopal district court, linking menc of the UCIL’s shares, the Supreme pensadon was often less than Rs.l lakh, 
key managerial decisions to the disaster. Coun allowed the sale of the shares and Only about 7,000 claimants received Rs, 
In 1987, the CBI pressed charges against use of the proceeds to build a super-spe- 1 lakh as compensadon and about 200 
UCC, its Asian subsidiary. Union ciality hospital for die viedms. This was claimants received more than Rs. 1 lakh. 
Carbide Eastern in Hong Kong, UCIL to be administered through a new trust, A sum of Rs. 10,000 is routinely deduct- 
• and nine officials, including Warren the Bhopal Hospital Trust, with its office ed from the compensation amounts to 
^ Anderson. in London. By putting its own nominee account for the interim relief paid by the 

The 12 accused were charged with in charge of the trust, UCC virtually government. The compensation is hard- 
committing culpable homicide, acts escaped all norms of accountability. The iy adequate to meet the medical bills of 
leading to die poisoning of animals and hospital, which has been dubbed a pub- die patients. None of die claimants has 
other serious offences punishable by lie relations exercise by the UCC man- been paid any interest on the compensa- 
imprisonment (up to 10 years) and fines, agement, is likely to start funedoning tion amount. And no compensation has 
In 1996, in response to an appeal by the early next year. been paid to those who suffered mental 

accused Indian officials of UCIL, %e disorders owing to the gas exposure. 

Supreme Court passed an order diluting N August4, DowChemicals, a U.S. While the real victims were paid less 
the charge of ‘culpable homicide’ to V_/ multinadonal, announced its plan than what diey deserved, many people 
‘death caused by negligence’, thereby to acquire UCC. Both companies have unaffected by the gas received Rs. 
reducing the maximum sentence from long been part of the U.S. military- 25,000, byvirtueofbeing in the city on 
10 years to two, industrial complex. Dow’s role in man- the day of the disaster. Widows among 

Trials of the accused (Indians) arc ufacturing the defoliant Agent Orange, the gas viaims received a monthly pen- 
going on at an exeruciatingly slow pace which caused brain damage and birth sion of Rs. 200 from the State 
before the Chief Judiciiu Magistrate defectsonavastscalein Vietnam, is well Government. This pension was stopped 
fCJM), Bhopal. It is rare for a hearing to documented. Sunrivors of the ffisaster when their claims were settled. Typicadlv 
take place every month. And since the have launched a campaign named “Dow the widows had to share the amount with 
proceedings began, UCC and its offidais shall assume liabilities , 'Hiey sent a other femily members. Abdul Jabbar, 
have reputedly chosen to i^ote judicial memorandum to the Chief Executive Convenor of the Bhopal Gas Peedit 
summons. Anderson was served sum- Officer of Dow Chemicals, William F. MahilaUdyogSanghatan, said chat there 
mons through the Interpol, and when he Stavropoulos, reminding him of the were cases of widows having been aban- 
rroeatedly refused to obey them, the UCC’s liabilities arising out of the doned by family members and reduced 
CjM ptodairacd him an absconder. A Bhopal disaster and seeking Dow’s plan to penury. He suggested diat widows be 
non*l»ilable arrest warrant was issued to discharge pending liabilities. given life-long pension. M 

100 gas-leak victims have found regular There is no official record to show Organisations representing survivors 
employment under the government’s whether any ofthose who received indus- have urged the State Government to set 
schemes. In 1987, aspecial industrial area trial training have been employed any- up a special industrial estate to provide 
comprising 152 worbheds, constructed where. A programme that offered women employment to the survivors. They have 
at a cost of Rs. 8 crores, was started to survivors jobs as tailors ran successfully also demanded reservation of jobs for the 
tram and employ over 10,000 survivors, from 1986 to 1992, employing 2,300 gas-leak victims in the railway coach fac- 
Of these, only 16 sheds arc functional, women and making a yearly profit of Rs. tory m Bhopal. They have also demand- 
ihough partiaJy and 52 have been con- 1 crore. This programme was terminated ed that pensions be provided to persons 
verted into barracks for the Rapid Action apparently because at one stage, unsold widowed and orphaned by the disaster 
Force, which moved in after communal stocks of clothes worth Rs.66 lakhs had and to those who are so disabled that they 
riots in 1992. accumulated. cannot earn a livelihood. I 
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CAMPAIGNS 


The earth watchers 

Greenpeace's Rainbow Warrior comes to Indio as part of a tour aimed at creating awareness about 
hazardous wastes. 


LYLA BAVADAM 

w Mumhui 

When the Farth is sick and the animals and 
plants hrgin to die, then the Indians will 
regain their spirit and gather people of all 
nations, colour and creed to join together in 
the fight to save the planet and they will be 
known as the Warriors of the Rainbow. 

- prophecy made by “Eyes of Fire”, 
an old woman of the Cree tribe. 

O N its maiden voyage to India, as part 
of the Toxic Free Future ‘I'oiir of 
Asia, the 5‘>-fbot, three-mast ship 
Rainbow Wanior of (Irccnpeace docked 
at Mumbai’s Ferry Wharf in the la,st week 
of November. The tour, which began in 
South America last year and passed 
through ports in the northern regions of 
Europe and the Mediterranean, is aimed 
at creating awareness about the trade in 
hazardous waste and the export of tech¬ 
nology that creates hazardous waste. The 
Toxic Free Future Tour was planned to 
coincide with the 15th anniversary of the 
disaster in the Union Carbide factory in 
Bhopal. 

A report prepared by scientists Ruth 
Stringer and Kevin 
Brigden of the 
Cirecnpeace Research 
[laboratories was 
released in Mumbai on 
November 29. Titled 
"The Bhopal Legacy”, 
it states that the disaster 
goes beyond the gas 
leak. 'The disaster is 
continuing,” says 
Stringer. “The environ¬ 
ment is being polluted 
even today.” On 
analysing samples of 
soil, water and waste 
from the factory site. 

Stringer -^nd Brigden 
ft)i nd tnat there was 
“levbre contamination 
with heavy metals and 
toxic organic chemi- 
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cals”. Some samples had 12 per cent mer¬ 
cury, which is 20,000 to six million times 
higher than in soil elsewhere. The 
researchers allege that sacks of chemicals 
still lie around inside the factory and that 
these arc leaking into the soil and conta¬ 
minating the groundwater. They say that 
the drinking water has a contamination 
level that is 1,000 times higher than is 
acceptable. 1 he toxic substances affect the 
liver, kidneys, intestines and the nervous 
system. According to them, the technol¬ 
ogy to destroy these chemicals exists, and 
all that IS needed is funds and the politi¬ 
cal will. 

Bhopal is a microcosm of what toxic 
pollution by persistent organic pollutants 
(POPs) will make the world in the long 
term. Disseminating information about 
POPs will be central to Greenpeace’s tour 
of Asia. Nityanand Jayaraman, 
Greenpeace’s Asia coordinator, said: 
“There arc no safe levels of exposure to 
POPs. .So we call for a cessation of their 
production. The industry, however, 
wants a regulation of these products.” 

Peter Willcox, captain of Rainbow 
Warrior, spoke about how he first came 
across POPs. “I became aware of toxic 
pollution in 1973 when working on the 
Hudson river in New 
York. 

Environmentalists 
there were patting one 
another on the back 
because the river was 
being rid of the petrole¬ 
um and sewage pollu¬ 
tion that was so easy to 
see. Then we learnt 
about poly chlorinated 
biphenyls or PCBs, that 
had settled on the river 
bed.” 

POPs, including 
PCBs, have a long life. 
They emit toxicity into 
the environment gradu¬ 
ally by getting into all 
the life forms that come 
into contact with them. 
They survive in fatty 


deposits and float in the air, spreading 
toxicity. Since PCBs survive well in fatty 
depo.sits, their effect is severe on creatures 
at the apex of the food chain, such as 
human beings, whales'and polar bears. 
“ Foday, polar bears have the highest con¬ 
centration of PCBs,” says Willcox. 

Greenpeace is also targeting a group 
of chemical compounds called dioxins, 
which it treats as toxic pollutants. Dioxins 
arc the byproducts of industrial process¬ 
es such as PVC ntanufacture, pesticide 
production, incineration, bleaching of 
pulp and paper with chlorine, and smelt¬ 
ing and recycling of metals. Like PCBs, 
dioxins too arc transported across vast dis¬ 
tances, eveif by air and ocean currents. 
Because of this, dioxins can be found in 
the ri.ssues, blood and breast milk of 
humans in most countries. 

Stricter environmental regulations in 
the industrialised countries have led to the 
transfer of old and obsolete technology to 
nations where regulations are weak or 
non-existent. The latter category of 
nations includes India. Quoting a 1989 
government circular, Greenpeace states: 
“According to the Indian government, 
industries that engage in activities involv¬ 
ing TCCD (the most toxic form of diox¬ 
in) have specific responsibilities such as 
assessment of major hazards, measures to 
prevent accidents and limit impairment 
of human health and environmental pol¬ 
lution, proper information for workers, 
emergency plans etc. Unfortunately, 
these requirements are not enforced and 
there are no known standards for con¬ 
trolling or reducing emissions of dioxin 
into air, land or water. Greenpeace knows 
of no certified laboratory in India 
equipped to analyse for the presence of 
dioxin.” 

With their tradition of peaceful and 
hands-on protests, Greenpeace activists 
have sailed into nuclear test zones, 
blocked toxic effluent pipes and manoeu¬ 
vred themselvef between whales and har¬ 
poons. While Greenpeace does not 
envisage such direct action immediately 
in the current context, the o^anisation 
will conrinue with its basic strategy of 
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Greenpeace will 
continue with Its 
basic strategy of 
campaigning against 
the abuse of the 
environment by 
lobbying with the 
relevant authorities 
and International 
conventions 
and promoting 
environmentally 
responsible 
technologies and 
products. 





Th« original Rainbow Warrior was built In 1977 from the hull of a North Sea trawler. 
Its earliest campaigns Included those aimed at protecting whales and seals, 
eliminating hIglMea drift nets and opposing nuclear testing. In 1985, when the 
Rainbow Warrior was docked In Auckland, New Zealand, before sailing to the 


1 terms of information and research This 
S strategy of providing support to local 

2 groups IS also espected to help minimise 
■' .any stonewalling lactiis local govern¬ 
ments may employ against any interna¬ 
tionally iniiiated .tciion 

(jrecnpcacc believes that the involve¬ 
ment of local populations is another cru¬ 
cial element in the process of change 
With the help o( NCiOs, (Jreenpeace will 
campaign for legislation that guarantees 
the community the right to know about 
the nature of wasit dumping (if any) in 
their neighbourhood As Willcox said, 
“Ihesc toxins are accumulating in our 
bodies and we are paying the price ” 
CreenpcMce is also calling foi corporate 
.teeountability, saying that unregulated 
tperation of industrial plants should be 
stopped 

In less than thre'e dee.idcs, 
Greenpeaec has, by campaigning against 
environmental pollution, notched up 
quite.! few successes It was instrumental 
111 bringing about.! ban on dumping toxic 
waste into the sea and on the export of 
hazardous waste from industrialised to 


Pacific atoll of Mururoa for a peaceful protest against the nuclear testa being 
carried out by France In the atoll, French secret service agents attached limpet 
bombs to Its hull. The ship sank, killing Greenpeace photographer Fernando 
Pereira. Greenpeace, however, was undeterred and bought another ship. 

A three^ast schooner was rebuilt on the hull of a fishing vessel called Grampian 
Fame. The present Rainbow Warrior, which was launched In 1989, Is equipped with 
the iatesteiectronic navigation, sailing and communication equipment. 


industrialising nations. In India, 
Gieenpcaee’s efforts to ensure that Asia 
does not become a dumping ground for 
hazardous waste led to the 1997 Supreme 
C'ourt order that banned the import of 
such substances 

Summing up the danger posed by 


campaigning against the abuse of the 
^ ’nvironment by lobbying with the rele¬ 
vant authorities and international con¬ 
ventions, providing alternative choices 
and solutions in the form of studies and 
reports, and promoting environmentally 


responsible technologies and products 
According to Willcox, in India 
Greenpeace “will network using NGOs 
(non-governmental organisations), offer¬ 
ing them scientific information support." 
Local groups will be provided support in 


toxic pollutants, Willcox said “If I have 
learnt one thing about POPs in the last 
26 years, it is that they represent a very 
serious threat to our health And rhe 
longer we wait, the highci the cost we will 
pay for producing them ” I 
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ICOlUMN 


Prejudice as ‘education’ 

The Sangh Parivar has intensified its efforts to promote communal hatred through its "intellectual 
violence" and by rewriting the standards of school curriculum revision. 


I F {^{urnan Resource Development 
Minister Murli Manohar Joshi has his 
way, our children and grandchildren will 
grow up believing that “Hindu culture”, 
as the Sangh I’arivar defines it, is the sole 
influence that has shaped India since the 
Vcdic times. This culture, they will leain, 
ha.s remained unchanged since time 
immemorial. All other cultures, civilisa- 
tional influences and tra¬ 
ditions are extraneous, 

“impure”, alien, not part 
of the Indian “heritage". 

They aie at best only mar¬ 
ginal to the values relevant 
to us. In this v,ew, 

“Bharatiya culture” is 
mankind's highest 
achievement. It is at once 
all-encompassing, but 
also infinitely tolerant 
(never mind the contra¬ 
diction between the hege¬ 
monic ambitions of being 
“all-encompassing”, and 
respect for other views). 

Among the other 
“truths” and “values” that textbooks will 
teach our schoolchildren: 

★The Aryans were India’s original inhab¬ 
itants; they never displaced or colonised 
Dravidians or indigenous tribal people 
and forest-dwellers. 

* According to the Ramayana legend, Sri 
Lanka was an opulent “city". It had 
“excellent houses, decorated with won¬ 
derful... jewels, golden archways, pearls, 
diamonds, gems, silver, etc..” But it was 
not “cultured”. In “refreshing contrast, 
Ayodhya was both civilised and cultured. 
People were learned, free from greed, 
truthful and with no proclivity towards 
stealing or petty-mindedness”. 

★There was no contradiction between 
Hinduism, on the one hand, and 
Buddhism or Jainism, on the other - 
despite ^h^idence on the hounding 
and banfmiircnt of these faiths and their 
followers. Hinduism merely “absorbed” 
Buddhism. 

* Indians are “a race”. More, they have 
“a mission” as a race. This race must 


understand “the destiny it has to shape, 
the place it has to occupy in the march of 
nations...” 

★ Hindu and Muslim “periods” clearly 
mark the relevant watersheds in Indian 
history. 

★ It is “a fundamental postulate of Hindu 
thought that every way of life has its own 
contribution to make...” But “the ulti¬ 
mate reality” is defined by 
Krishna alone. “He pro¬ 
claims a doctrine which is 
fundamental to all Hindu 
thought. . Owing to this 
approach we are reinter¬ 
preting our own doctrines 
and doing read)ustmcnt 
(sic.) For example, we have 
absorbed Buddhism...” 
*“Our concept of the )oint 
family is a unique contri¬ 
bution in the history of 
mankind. Generation 
after generation we have 
developed it.” The break¬ 
up of some of the oppres¬ 
sive structures of the joint 

family is thus not progressive, but a set¬ 
back! 

★India, irrespective of who ruled it, has 
never tried to dominate or subjugate 
other people, cultures or lands - never 
mind our marauding kings, brutal rajahs 
or the fact that whole ministries were once 
assigned by “Hindu” kings to the specif¬ 
ic task of destroying and looting temples! 
★“Bharatiya culture is the only culture 
which has understood the life problems 
(sic) in their totality and has made a con¬ 
tinuous effort to solve them. In the his¬ 
tory of the world, it is the only effort to 
sec the science, philosophy, religion, psy¬ 
chology and social life in an integrated 
form,” (sic) 

★ “Spirituality is the core of our culture. 
We have tried to see the reality or truth 
hidden in the material world. This is the 
theme of Bhartiya life work. It is the back¬ 
bone of her existence, the foundation of 
her being - the spiritualisation of the 
human race” (sic). 

★ The “spirit of Bharat” and 


“Bharatiyata” is Dharma. This is “the 
ultimate source of all values of human 
society". In the Vcdic period, “there exist¬ 
ed no state, no king, no penalty and no 
criminal, all protected one another by 
virtue of Dharma". The best description 
of Dharma is naturally to be found in the 
Manusmriti, “which gives ten character¬ 
istics which arc lelated to human con¬ 
duct .." 

★ “Naturally, Bharat excelled in every 
branch of Science - Mathematics, 
Astronomy, Ghcmistiy, Sculpture. 
Pharmacology, etc. Our sages realised 
realirv lying in every sphere of life” 
Natuially, all of them, from Charak to 
Bhaskaracharya, were Hindus. Also, “in 
each and every field of art, architecture, 
sculpture, painting, dance, drama and 
music, we were the leaders”. Our temples 
“...may perhaps be said to be infinitely 
superior to the cumulative achievements 
of our artists” (sic). 

★ “When the central idea driving and 
inspiring the way of life ceases to exist, a 
culture dies along with its adherents The 
cultures of Greece, Rome and Egypt died 
the day the representatives of those lands 
failed to find fulfilment in living up to its 
values. So it is our duty to preserve our 
ancient heritage...” 

★ “We firmly believe in the Vedantic con¬ 
cept that each soul is potentially divine... 
We have to reach the concept of ‘I am 
God’...” The basic task of education 
today is to inculcate this knowledge. 

These ideas form the core of the “dis¬ 
cussion papers” being prepared by some 
of the principal institutions that draw up 
school curricula, including the National 
Open School (which has over a million 
pupils, and from whose document the 
verbatim quotes are taken here). Other 
bodies such as the National Council for 
Educational Research and Training 
(NCERT) and the Central Board of 
Secondary Education (CBSE) are also 
about to adopt^a similar approach to 
defining “Bharat” and promoting 
“Bharatiyata” through education. These 
papers not only stipulate the general 
objectives and goals that educational 
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Human Resource Minister Murll Manohar Joshl. 


ourses must achieve, but also 
ubstantially lay down some of 
heir core content, The emphasis 
s on Hindutva with its exclu- 
^ivist. chauvinist notions of 
nationalism. 

' All future writers of our text¬ 
books will have to conform to 
these values, objectives and con¬ 
tent descriptions. In practice, this 
will apply not just to the Central 
elementary schools and the 
('BSE systems, but to education¬ 
al institutions at the State level 
too. Most of these participate 
cither in the donor-driven 
District Primary Education 
Piogramme (DPEP), or the Sarva 
Shiksha Abhiyan which Joshi has 
)ust inaugurated to consolidaic 
all non-formal education - even 
as he has more or less dismantled 
the National Literacy Mission. 

These include the Saraswati 
Shishu Mandirs and the Vanvasi 
Shiksha Kendras set up by 
llashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh 
(RSS) prachaiaks, schools run by 
h fiends of Tribals Society of 
Sangh sympathiser P.D 
Chitlangia, and other non-gov¬ 
ernmental organisations of the 
saffron variety. Joshi is also devi¬ 
ously using the coming amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution making 
cdutation a fundamental right as 
a shield beneath which to pro¬ 
mote the Sangh agenda. 

This adds up to a massive brain¬ 
washing programme - to be accom¬ 
plished through the simple device of an 
administrative fatwa issued by the 
Human Resource Development Ministry 
for curriculum revision. No one has ever 
attempted anything one-tenth as ambi¬ 
tious as joshi has actually ordered into 
existence. Earlier, textbooks, especially 
history textbooks, were manipulated to 
introduce a communal bias. There have 
been many instances of extravagant 
claims about India’s achievements and 
arrogant or disdainful statements about 
other cultures and peoples. But this is the 
first time that the whole curriculum for 
Classes X to XII is being so comprehen¬ 
sively rewritten. This is not revision with 
a view to updating it. It involves violent 
recasting and radical changes - in partic¬ 
ular, changes in values and ideologies. 

These “discussion papers” are remi¬ 
niscent of the ffitwas issued in Hitler’s 
Germany to inculcate the spirit of 
“nationalism” among schoolchildren. 


Institutions are vital to 
democracy. Running them 
well means ammlntlng 
flrst*rate people committed 
to inclusivism and pluralism, 
and open to new Ideas. 

and to specify in the minutest detail what 
constitutes authentic “German culture", 
why the idea of racial purity, and the 
■sacred nature of the Aryan “master race” 
must never be questioned. They come on 
top of many discrete measures that the 
government has taken over the past 18 
months to alter the character of institu¬ 
tions .such as the Indian Council of Social 
Science Research (ICSSR) and the Indian 
Council of Historical Research (ICHR), 
the University Grants (Commission 
(UGC) and the NCERT, besides setting 
up the J.S. Verma Review Committee on 
school syllabi. Another round of senior 
appointments is now coming up with the 
impending retirement of the Vice- 
Chancellors of some of our best-known 
universities, such as Jawaharlal Nehru 
University (jNU), Jamia Milha Islamia, 
Aligarh Muslim University, and 
Santiniketan (founded by Rabindranath 
Tagore). 

M URLI MANOHAR JOSHI is 
clearly the most dedicated hardcore 


RSS Minister in the present gov¬ 
ernment. An RSS insider has 
been quoted as say mg. “'X'e think 
Joshi)i has done the best work. 
He is the most frequent to come 
here to consult RSS organising 
secretary K. Sudarshan. We 
know that our project of nation 
buildi ng cannot be accomplished 
without basic education". Joshi is 
certainly a pillar of Hindutva. 
But not to be left behind arc 
Ananth Kumar, Minister ofSrate 
for Culture, and Arun Jaitley, 
Minister of State for Information 
and Broadcasting. Ananth 
Kumar is threatening to bring in 
legislation to protect India 
against “cultural invasion” from 
the West - read, promotion of 
traditional hierarchical values, 
along with grotesque forms of 
rampant consumerism and “VJ 
culture”. Arun Jaitley has already 
shown his true colouis by 
destioymg the whole edifice of 
autonomy in Prasar Bharati 
through a single administrative 
fatwa, arbitrarily removing 
Romila Thapar and Rajendra 
Yadav from the board on the spe¬ 
cious ground that there is a pro¬ 
vision for retiring a third of all 
members by rotation. 

This “retirement” makes a 
complete mockery of the idea of 
autonomy. Autonomy means, 
quite simply, that the government has no 
business to interfere with Prasar Bharati’s 
day-to-day working or its overall man¬ 
agement. Legally, it is not empowered to 
remove or appoint directors. But it 
bra/,enly targeted two individual mem- 
bcis. Under the principle of rotation, an 
objective criterion should have been 
applied, like drawing lots - a procedure 
the Prasar Bharati Board itself proposed. 
The government deliberately /tcroed in 
on Romila Thapar and Rajendra Yadav, 
saying that the hoard needs more profes¬ 
sional journalists. (It later contradicted 
Itself by pleading for a “broad-based" 
board). The action was obnoxious, and 
was rightly termed as “intellectual vio¬ 
lence" by former Information and 
Broadcasting Minister S. Jaipal Reddy. It 
was aimed at moving those members who 
put up a lot of resistance to the BJP’s 
depredations and its attempt to take over 
Doordarshan and All India Radio. 

^T”HERE is a clear pattern to the BJP’s 
JL appointments - whether in Prasar 
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Bharati, or in educational and research 
institutions Jhis pattern goes beyond 
“Left vs Right’ divides Thus it is irrel 
evant and impropei to term Romila 
I'htpar a Marxist histornn or an 
“ancient Indiui historiin with Mtrxist 
inclinations, ind link this to her removal 
1 he pertinent point is that she is a his¬ 
torian o( exeepiionil imineiiee whom 
any university in tiie world would be 
honoured to h ive Whether or not she is 
a Maixist IS IS irrelevmt as Anthony 
Gidelens tppomtmeni to the [ondon 
Sehool ol I eonomies (LSL) is 
I ve'ybody knows that (nddens is lony 
Blan s guru the theorist of the I hird 
Wa) iiid yet no one has sought to 
remove him from the 1 ondon Sehool of 
heonomies or question his intellectual 
eminenee on this ground Romila 
1 hapir was removed not because she is 
a Marxist, but because she is an indc 
pendent minded intellectual who brooks 
no nonsense, and who truly believes in 
medi i autonomy 

I he government and its apologists 
arc deliberately itiisrcpiesenting the 
issue, ihereb) confusing the non com 
muted or undecided even is it appoints 
unreeonstriietcd Hindutva Right 

wingers marked by intelleetuil medioe 
rity (and worse) to sensitive positions 
I his IS not a eontest between Right and 
I eh It IS not IS if the pieetding 50 ye us 
were marked by some peculiir official 
fondness lor the 1 eft Wbat thev did wit 
ness w IS a degree of (eroding) lutonomv 
for many institutions and a eert iin poros 
ity and openness, often eombiiud with 
respeet tor quality Whatever one might 
say about Kamaladevi C hattopadhyayi 
Pupul Jayakar or Kapila Vatsavan it is 
undeniable that they were genuine sehol 
ars and serious institution 
builders The Indira 
Gandhi National C entre 
tor Arts (IGNCA) is being 
attacked for utterly despi- 
eablc, petty, reasons bv 
those who loathe and 
dread autonomy 

Institutions are vital to 
democracy Running 
them well means appoint¬ 
ing first-rate people com¬ 
mitted to inclusivism and 
pluralism, and open to 
new ideas. Han^g them 
over to bigots, pnilistines 
an<l people with sectarian 
aibi! exclusivist agendas is 
the surest recipe for ruin¬ 
ing them. That is why it 


matters less that M L Sondhi is right- 
wing than that he is a mediocrity, who 
will damage the ICSSR with his agenda 
Again, if B R Grover of the ICHR had 
some decent publications to his credit 
and a half-way respectable academie 
teeord, his sympathies for the communal 
sehool of history writing might have 
been easier to forgive As it happens the 
man has nothing but Hindutva prejudice 
to show for himself 

It IS not often (at least in India) that 
the Right produces distinguished intel 
lectuals People like (jirilal Jain are rare 
exceptions 1 he run-ot the mill right 
winger, especially of the saffron variety, 
IS insecure and paranoid, and fir too 
vengeful to want to run any institution 
in a consensual open democtatic way 
He is unreeepiivc to new ideas bor the 
most part his mtelleciual foundations 
ire traceable to the early years of the cen¬ 
tury, and to V D Savarkar, M S 
Golwalkat and fadunath Sark it Most 
communal historians, for instance, 
lemain uinouehcd by the new schools of 
historiography that go beyond the eolo 
nial and nationalist divides and, as 
Romili I hapar says involve a paradigm 
shift In this shift history is treated not 
as information laid out in a ehronologi 
cal order but an exploration and analysis 
of society and the past, all of which as 
deepl) influeneed by a range of ideolo 
gies I or communal historians the very 
pmpoicok their (rigid) discipline is to glo 
rify India 

It is of such stuff that Hindutva s edu¬ 
cation ind culture pioject is made Ihis 
project IS tar more dangerous and insidious 
than the eonstruetioii of the Ram temple 
It involves manipulating minds, infiltrat¬ 
ing hatied into them, encouraging them to 
think smugly in stereo 
types, and making people’s 
self-identity dependent on 
bigotry and false pride 
Ultimately, the project 
meins yoking the mind to 
a hatehil, communal, 
nationalism - for genera¬ 
tions to come lextbooks 
are not revised frequendy 
The last major eurriculum 
revision was way back in 
1976 What happens to 
today’s battle over school 
curricula will influence a 
whole generation That’s 
why Murli Manohar 
Joshi’s despicable Project 
of Prejudice must not be 
allowed to prevail I 


There is a clear 
pattern to 
the BJP’s 
appointments - 
whether In 
Prasar Bharati, 
or In 

educational 
and research 
Institutions. 
This pattern 
goes beyond 
^Left vs Right” 
divides. 


■ COLUMN 

PREOCCUPATIONS 



JAYATl GHOSH 


I IS short life has alicady been a very 
eventful one When it was introduced 
on January 1 1999 by II European 
nations as the currency of finanee (even if 
not yet of daily use) the euro was eelc 
brated is the crowning achievement of 
European eeonomie md financial inte 
gration Beeause it represented an eco 
nomie bloc i ven largei than the United 
States It was also seen to present a major 
threat to the U S dollar in international 
financial markets 

But the fledgling currency seems to 
have confounded its suppoiters by shrink 
ing rather than growing, over the past 
year In the 11 months of its existence, it 
has declined about 15 per cent against the 
dollar and more than 30 per cent against 
the Japanese ven And on the closing day 
of trading in the first week of Deeembei, 
it actually fell below what many had seen 
as the important psychological barrier of 
1 1 parity with the dollar 

As in so many movements in interna¬ 
tional currency markets, it is very hard to 
explain the euro s fall in the recent weeks 
with reference to the so-called “funda¬ 
mentals” There is now clear evidence of 
accelerating growth in the hitherto slug¬ 
gish European economies, and there has 
even been a recent increase in the bench¬ 
mark interest rate set by the European 
Central Bank (ECB) 

If despite this the euro has continued 
to fall, It has largely reflected what can 
broadly be called’^unfriendly market sen¬ 
timent” Hardly anyone really knows 
what forces determine this vague and 
frightening term, but at least this much is 
clear private financial markets always 
react adversely to any talk of new taxation, 
or even the mildest of official statements 
regarding public intervention to save jobs 
or to meet other social criteria within any 
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Singing the euro blues 

fhe European Union's currency continues its slide against the dollar, 

^ even as Europeans wonder whether the euro was worth oil the effort. 


country. 

The governments of developing 
country “emerging markets" have long 
come to accept this unpalatable fact, and 
those governments that remain keen to 
keep foreign investors happy at all costs 
(such as in India) have come to be obses¬ 
sively careful to avoid any remote possi¬ 
bility of new taxation or even increases in 
socially relevant government interven¬ 
tion. But now, even OECD 
(Organisation for Economic- 
Cooperation and Development) govern 
ments have been forced to deal with the 
consequences of this pressure from inter¬ 
national finance. 

Thus, apparently the latest run on the 
i euro has come about because private mar¬ 
kets are unhappy with the “leftist” senti¬ 
ments that have recently been expressed 
by several European leaders. The current 
anger of the market is directed against the 
(jcrman Chancellor, Gerhard Schroeder, 
who had earlier tried to present himself 
as the darling of international capital, in 
the proce.ss demolishing the domestic 
political support base of his own party. 

Germany has been the sick economy 
of the European Union foi some time 
now. It accounts for one-third of all euro- 
/.one output, but in growth terms it has 
been lagging behind almost all its euro¬ 
zone neighbours, especially France. Even 
the German Government’s council of 
economic advisers has predicted that 
Gross Domestic Product (GDP) growth 
next year will be only 2.7 per cent, after 
remaining at 1.4 per cent this year. 
Meanwhile, the eastern region continues 
to stagnate, and unemployment contin¬ 
ues to increase. 

In this uneasy context, 
even the slight recovery of 
the past few months has 
done little to dispel 
social disaffection 
within Germany 
which IS now 
putting more pres¬ 
sure on the German 
Government. Two 
recent moves by 
Schroeder have there¬ 
fore been such as to be 
classified as “market- 


Faliingeuro 

The plummeting euro dropped 
below the dollar for the first time 
ever on November 9. Here are the 
weekly closes for the euro since 
its introduction on January 4,1999. 
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unfriendly”. 

F TRST, the German Ghanccllor decid¬ 
ed to use state funds to bail out Philipp 
Hoizmann, a troubled construction com¬ 
pany which accounted for a large number 
of workers. This has been interpreted by 
international financiers, who have typi¬ 
cally viewed continued unemployment 
more favourably than employment gen¬ 
eration, as a sign that the German 
Government does not want to carry out 
major “reforms” of the labour marker that 
would put many more people out of 
jobs. 

Second, the European 
Union has been trying to 
agree on a cross-border 
withholding tax on 
savings which is obvi¬ 
ously unpopular with 
private capital mar¬ 
kets even though it is 
widely seen as neces¬ 
sary both to raise 
resources for important 
items of government social 
expenditure and to put some 


limits on volatile capital flows. Recently, 
Schroeder indicated that ifthe E.LI. failed 
to reach an agreement on this, his gov¬ 
ernment would consider imposing such a 
tax unilaterally anyway. This has created 
much angst among financiers (especially 
those in the Gity of Ixmdon) who had 
been lobbying to stall the process at the 
E.U. level, and this is cited as the proxi¬ 
mate cause of the euro’s latest slide. 

It is indeed ironical that Germany, 
which had been the chief champion of the 
euro from the early stages of the process, 
may find that it stands to lose the most 
from the loss of autonomy in national 
decision-making that monetary integra¬ 
tion h.is involved. Germany has among 
the lowest rates of growth of GDP and 
the lowest rates of inflation in the euro¬ 
zone. This means that it also faces the 
highest real interest rates as a consequence 
of the uniform monetary policy. This in 
turn hampers growth further. 
Meanwhile, the U.S. dollar continues to 
soar, rising on a wave of confidence in the 
apparently endle.ss U.S. boom. This cre¬ 
ates a complex problem for Europeans. 

7HA’rEVFiR may have been the 
public pronouncements to the 
contrary, there is no doubt that a large 
part of the earlier enthusiasm for the euro 
was based on the expectation that it would 
emerge as a major rival to the dollar and 
allow Europe .some of the benefits of 
becoming finance’s favourite destination. 
That expectation has so far been belied. 

Meanwhile, any positive impetus to 
trade and import substitution that could 
come from the depreciation of the cur- 
,cncy has been more than outweighed by 
ihe constraining role played by the E.U.’s 
stability and growth pact, which effec¬ 
tively prevents the u.se of fiscal stimulus to 
activate economic growth. As a result, the 
economic policymakers of the E.U., and 
especially of the largest country in it, 
Germany, now appear caught in a cleft 
stick of their own making. 

They had subjugated their domestic 
interests at the altar of the common cur¬ 
rency in the hope of being able to exploit 
the patterns of international capital flows, 
but it is now clear that they arc still sub¬ 
ject to the pressures of whimsical and 
demanding international financiers. And 
this means that they are even less able to 
meet the legitimate demands of their own 
citizenry. In the circumstances, it is not 
surprising that more and more Europeans 
are questioning the way in which the 
entire of monetary integration has unfold¬ 
ed so far. ■ 
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■ OBITUARY 


' A scholar remembered 

M.M.Srinlvas, 1916-1999. 


PARVATHI MENON 


M .N. SRINIVAS, India’s most dis¬ 
tinguished sociologist and social 
anthropologist, died in Bangalore on 
November 30 from complications arising 
from a lung infection. He had turned 84 
on November 16. While India has lost a 
keen observer and interpreter of contem¬ 
porary social change, the city of 
Bangalore, where Srinivas and his wife 
Rukmini spent the last 27 years, will feel 
the loss of an ardent campaigner for the 
city’s civic and environmental better¬ 
ment. The genial visage of the interna¬ 
tionally acclaimed scholar with his leonine 
shock of white hair had become a famil¬ 
iar sight for the residents of the city he was 
so involved with. 

Srinivas’ last public lecture, which he 
gave on October 7 at the National 
Institute of Advanced Studies, Bangalore, 
was titled “Obituary on Caste as a 
System”. It may have appeared ironic to 
many that Srinivas, the first Indian soci¬ 
ologist to anticipate the persistence and 
longevity of caste in modern India, 
should, towards the end of his life, have 
written a requiem for that very system. 
Indeed, he did nothing of the sou in the 
lecture, its provocative title notwith¬ 
standing. His talk was an exploratory 
foray into the changing contours of ustc, 
and on how emerging rural economics 
were transforming caste as a system. It is 
perhaps fitting that in what was to be his 
last talk, Srinivas should have returned to 
the theme that forms the If it motif of his 
scholarship spanning over five decades. 
His death cut short a line of enquiry preg¬ 
nant with new insights on one of India’s 
most complex social institutions. 

The hallmark of Srinivas' scholarship 
was its accessibility and its firm roots in 
the Indian reality. He was among the ear¬ 
liest social anthroplogists in India to 
break out of the confines of textual 
authority on which the discipline had till 
then rested. His social laboratory was the 
yi'lage, faaory, classroom and home, 
fwltere people lived, worked, and in gen¬ 
eral played out a multiplicity of social and 
cultural toles. “Srinivas’ scholarship was 


not marked by high flights of theory,” said 
T.N. Madan, a noted sociologist and 
Srinivas’ friend for over three decades. 
“He had the rare gift of conveying insight¬ 
ful observations in simple language. The 
term ‘vote bank’, the notion of the ‘dom¬ 
inant caste’, or the concept of ‘sanskriti- 
sation’ have become part of common 
speech. His scholarship was remarkable 
for its accessibility.” 

Srinivas is perhaps best known for 
having coined and elaborated on the con¬ 
cept of “sansknnsation”, the process by 
which castes placed lower in the caste hier 
archy seek upwaid mobility by emulating 
the rituals and practices of the upper or 
dominant castes. 1 le first propounded this 
theory in his book. Religion and Society 
Among the Cioorgs of .South India (1952). 
Written for his D.Phil degree at Oxford 
University, the book is an ethnographical 
study of the then little known Ooorg com¬ 
munity. It was a path-breaking study foi 
several reasons. To begin with, it validat¬ 
ed fieldwoik as an essential methodology 
of the disciplines of sociology and social 
anthropology. Secondly, it offered a 
ground view that challenged the colonial 
notion of caste as static and unchanging. 
Through terms such as “sanskritisation", 
“dominant caste”, “vertical (inter-caste) 
and horiaontal (intra-caste) solidarities”, 
Srinivas sought to capture the fluid and 
dynamic essence of caste as a social insti¬ 
tution. Thirdly, it rejected the idea of a 
rigid, pan-Indian caste system, widely 
upheld in scholarship then. Instead his 
study asserted the importance of the 
regional dimensions of caste and the “lit¬ 
tle traditions” of Hinduism. At a rime 
when an influential section of India’s 
intelligentsia optimistically believed that 
caste would disintegrate under the march 
of modernisation, it was both prescient 
and brave ofSrinivas to have argued to the 
contrary. Caste, he firmly believed, would 
continue to find expression in the public 
and private lives of Indians. Srinivas, how¬ 
ever, never supported caste-based reserva¬ 
tion as a programme to alter unequal caste 
equations. 

The Remembered Village ( 1976 ), a 
socio-anthropological study done in 1948 
of the village of Rampura near Mysore, 


remains Srinivas’ finest monograph, one 
that he considered his best. It was this 
book that won him international recog¬ 
nition and established his scholarly repu¬ 
tation. How Srinivas lost his precious 
Rampura field notes in a fire at Stanford 
University and reconstructed the book 
from memory has become part of socio¬ 
logical lore. This tragedy later brought its 
own rewards, hriends and colleagues of 
Srinivas agree that the insights, readabili¬ 
ty and iiovel-like sensibilities of this out¬ 
standing work of ethnography derived 
from the quality of recall that Srinivas put 
to effective use in writing it. (This was not 
Srinivas’ last encounter with fire, nor 
indeed with being called upon to “remem¬ 
ber”. In 1972, while shifting from New 
Delhi to Bangalore, the container which 
tarried a large number of his books and 
papers caught fire as it was being trans¬ 
ported by train. And then, in December 
1998, he gave an extensive interview to 
anthropologist Chris fuller for the jour¬ 
nal Anthropology Today. Fuller lost the 
recording a day later when his suitcase was 
stolen from a train. Fuller notes that “with 
great sympathy and patience”, Srinivas 
agreed to redo the whole interview a few 
days later.) 

M ysore narasimhachar 

SRINIVAS was born on November 
16,1916 in Mysore, although his parents 
were from Arakere, a village 20 miles (32 
km) away. Srinivas, the youngest of four 
sons, studied in Mysore. He took an hon¬ 
ours degree in social philosophy from 
Mysore University, “an ambitious pro¬ 
gramme, covering an immense variety of 
subjects, which would have daunted any 
undergraduate anywhere” he recalled in 
his interview to Fuller. Srinivas has writ¬ 
ten about how, as an “overprotected 
Brahmin boy”, he experienced his first 
“culture shocks not more than fifty yards 
from the back svall of our house... The 
entire culture of Bandikere was visibly and 
oifactorily different from that of CxiUcge 
Road. Bandikere was my Trobriand 
Islands, my Nuerland, my Navaho coun¬ 
try and what have you. In retrospect, it is 
not surprising that I became an anthro¬ 
pologist, an anthropologist all of whose 
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cldwork was in his own country.” 

From Mysore, Srinivas moved to 
Bombay and later to Oxford 
Jniversity. He did his Masters under 
;.S. Ghutye, during which he did a 
iiissertation he later published as 
[ Marriage and Family in Mysore 
(1942). Srinivas would later recall that 
the seeds for his ideas on sanslcritisa- 
tion were sown during his fieldwork 
for his M.A. dissertation. At Oxford, 
Srinivas worked under the two lead¬ 
ing an,thropologists of the day, A.R. 
Kadcliffe-Brown and E.E Evans- 
Pritchard. In his interview to Fuller, 
Srinivas speaks of this period as one of 
both intellectual excitement and 
growth. 

Srinivas returned to India in 1951, 
and joined the Department of 
Sociology of M.S. University, Baroda. 

He formulated a new syllabus for the 
department and built it into a reput¬ 
ed centre of socio-anthropological 
teaching and research. In February 
' 1959, he was invited to Delhi 
University to establish and head the 
Department of Sociology at the Delhi 
School of Economics, which was recog¬ 
nised as a centre for advanced study in 
1968. Srinivas attracted the best talent to 
the department and built it into one of the 
leading departments in the country in the 
field, combining sociology with social 
anthropological approaches. Its competi¬ 
tor at the Delhi School was the Economic s 
Department which had an array of dis¬ 
tinguished economists such as K.N. Raj, 
Amartya Sen, Pranab Bardhan, Mrinal 
Dutta Chaudhuri and others on its facul¬ 
ty. In his interview to Fuller, Srinivas hints 
at the competition and tension between 
these two strong departments. “Marxism 
was the dominant ideology of the econo¬ 
mists - Marxism and macro-economics. 
They laughed at the kind of things we 
were doing. We were studying kinship, 
caste, villages, religion, and they looked 
upon us as backward people,” Srinivas 
told Fuller. 

In 1972, Srinivas returned to his 
home State and joined the Institute for 
Social and Economic Change set up by 
V.K,R.V. Rao in Bangalore as Joint 
Director, a position he gave up in 1979. 
He joined the National Institute of 
Advanced Study (NIAS) as the J.R.D. 
fata Visiting Profisssorin 1992 and start- 
^ .‘d a unit of sociology and social anthro- 
^^,oloCT in 1997. He and R.L. Kapur set 
up me Women’s Policy, Research and 
advocacy Unit at the NIAS. His interest 
n issues relating to gender began with his 


participation in the Status of Women in 
India Report, 1975. 

After shifting to Bangalore, Srinivas 
continued to write on those themes that 
flowed from his early anthropological 
work - caste, modernisation, sanskritisa- 
tion, social change, gender, the practice of 
social anthropology, and so on. His most 
recent publication, Indian Society through 
Personal WnV/n^ (1998), dedicated to his 
old friend, novelist R.K. Narayan, is a col¬ 
lection of essays - some biographical, 
some on caste disputes in Rampura, an 
account (“idiosyncratic, if not capri¬ 
cious”) of Bangalore, and so on. 
Interestingly, in the book Village, Caste, 
Gender and Method (1998), he also 
included two short stories. 

Srinivas had for some time been work¬ 
ing on his autobiography. He believed 
that an autobk^raphy could become a 
productive tool of sociological research. 
He wrote in a recent book about how and 
why sociologists in India have not tried to 
use their own lives as ethnographical data 
for analysis. “It is my plea,” he wrote, “that 
the movement from studying one’s own 
culture or a niche in it, to studying one¬ 
self as an ethnographic field, is a natural 
one... Sociology of the Self should be a 
rich field, given the diversities and unities 
which the members of Indian civilisation 
are heirs to.” 

As a commentator on current trends 
in Indian society, Srinivas was surprising¬ 


ly reticent on the impact of the growth 
of Hindu fundamentalism in recent 
^ years. T.N. Madan, however, says that 
Srinivas was, in fact, “deeply worried 
about the political link between reli¬ 
gion and politics, between the mind¬ 
less use of religion by Hindu 
communalists and its equally mindless 
rejection by the secularists.” All of this 
he felt had led to the “decline in the 
serious study of religion”. Srinivas had 
been involved in coordinating an 
international seminar on religion to be 
held in September 2000 at the NIAS. 
According to Madan, he was also crit¬ 
ical of sections of the English press for 
allowing their anti-Bharatiya Janata 
Party sentiments to often turn into a 
sweeping anti-Hindu position. 

Yet Srinivas was remarkably out¬ 
spoken in his defence of the Indian 
media from the pressures of globalisa¬ 
tion. He participated in the public 
debate on the entry of the foreign 
media into India with a forceful plea 
that it be kept out. He did not oppose 
this on the narrow grounds of “west¬ 
ernisation”, but on the grounds that it 
would compromise and distort the inde¬ 
pendent news agenda of the Indian press. 
He became increasingly interested in 
issues relating to Information Technology 
and had helped draft the Bangalore 
Declaration during IT.Com, 1998, held 
in Bangalore. 

Srinivas and his wife Rukmini, a geo¬ 
grapher teaching at the Aditi Mallya 
International School in Bangalore, have 
had a large circle of friends, students and 
colleagues. Their two daughters, Lakshmi 
and Tulasi, live in the United States. 
Lakshmi has a Ph.D in Sociology from the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
(UCLA) and is now on its faculty. Tulasi 
is doing her doctorate in Anthropology at 
Boston University. 

H.Y. Sharada Prasad and R.K. 
Narayan count as two of Srinivas’ oldest 
friends. Talking to Frontline from New 
Delhi, Sharada Prasad recalled several of 
Srinivas’ personal qualities. “He had a 
tremendous range of interests,” he said. 
“He was a keen observer of individuals, 
their lives, thought processes, stories and 
problems. It was so easy to converse with 
him. There was no pedantry or boast in 
him... amazing for a scholar of his inter¬ 
national standing.” Chuckling at the 
memory of their last meeting at NIAS a 
fow months ago, Sharada Prasad said of 
his friend, “Everything was so unstruc¬ 
tured about him. He did not stand on a 
pedestal and say 'Behold, here I am’.” ■ 
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The self as institution 


A.t VASAVI 

TJE gave the academic worid the terms 
JL l“vote bank”, “dominant caste” and 
“sanskritisation". And they became part of 
our common lexicon - terms used in every¬ 
day speech and popular writing. It was this, 
his astute understanding of the everyday life 
of the nauon and his ability to render acad¬ 
emic jargon into common parlance, that 
gave Professor M.N. Srinivas the stature of 
a people’s sociologist. 

Eschewing the purely abstract and the¬ 
oretical study of India’s cultures and soci¬ 
eties, he chatted a new terrain in which 
intensive fieldwork became the central 
methodology, and the representation of the 
lives of people in accessible writing the key 
responsibility of researchers. 

In his personality was blended the cul¬ 
ture of three difiaent places, namely, 
prmcely Mysore where he was born and 
studied dll his Masters, natiotudist Bombay 
where he received his doctorate, and Oxford 
where he came under the influoicc of 
anthropologists A.R. Radcliffe-Brown and 
E.E. Evans-Pritchatd. But as he often wrote 
and said, he also carried with him the sensi¬ 
tivities and sensibilities learnt in Rampura, 
the other ‘univetsity' about which he wrote 
in the now classic monograph. The 
Remembered ViUage. He considi^ himself 
privileged to have known and won the affec¬ 
tion of village residents, and regretted that 
he had not had the time to write more about 
them. Although he was popularly known as 
an authority on caste and its multiple 
auaum, Professor Srinivas was also con¬ 
cerned with rural India and its myriad prob¬ 
lems. He often wished that he had h^ the 
time to write a mote definitive essay on 
India’s peasants, which he wanted to call the 
“Moral Universe of the Indian Peasantry”. 

Of the dqrartments and the institution 
he helped establish and built - die 
Department of Sociology, M.S. Univetsity, 
Batoda ; the Oqsartment of Sociology, 
Delhi University die Intdtutefer Social and 
Economic Chuige, Bangalore; and the 
Sociology and So^ Andm^logy Unit at 
the National Institute o( Advanced Studies 
(NIAS) ~ he was most proud of the 
Sociology Department at D^ Univeirity. 
He of its faculty as a pioi^ 

d (^hi8children,keepu^hitn- 
ated on its courses and puWmtions, 
and taking immense pride in h becoming 
oneofthe^SodologvdepamMaBiadte 
world. F^nstitution^uildiiig capaUlities 



drew on a senseof purpose, perseverance and 
foresight. He also had the skills, indispens¬ 
able for institution- builders in India, to 
negotiate the fault lines of status, power, ego 
and personal idiosynctasy. 

He was not o^y a student and scholar 
of Indian soaety and its complexities, but 
was also an adviser who counselled many, 
including this writer, about ways to make 
sense of our personal lives in a sodety in 
which family, gender, kinship, caste and 
class often took pernicious and punitive 
social forms. He vociferously objected to 
purdy negative portrayals and representa¬ 
tions of India, and firmly believed that the 
nation had several achievements to its cred¬ 
it, and that with time, would overcome its 
many vexing problems - of poverty, caste, 
gender bias and so on. He objected to the 
very idea of a caste census, which the pre¬ 
sent Government plans to condua in 2001, 
believing that the complexities of jatis and 
s\ib-jata could never be authentically 
recorded. 

We often discussed and argued about 
the state of audemia in the country. An issue 
of recurring concern was about ouified insti¬ 
tutions invoking outdated rules to exclude 
talented scholars, while patronising medi¬ 
ocrity. He himself was a stickler for insti¬ 
tutional regularity and academic standards 
and was most intolerant of anything he con¬ 
sidered lax. He was alarmed at the dismal 
quality of certain types of foreign funded 
social research, and at a recent symposium 
organised by an international deidopment 
agency, he publicly chastised the researcheis 
for oversimplifying and even caricaturing 
the lives of vill^ residents. 

Although vigilant about keeping pace 
with recent anthropological literature, he 
tended to dismiss trendy, theoreticai work 
as “academic mantra-tantra”. He once took 
me to task on my paper written for an in- 
house seminar on “Theory in 
Anthropology", as he was offended at my 
criddsm of cultural patricularom. 
Sometimes, such differences made for 
strained relations, but he would rdent after 
a few days and make ameneb by offering me 
tpieceof mfsonpak, somesenuMMlroreven 
a “mint-widi-a-hole”! He did not always 
take academic suggestions easily. For me it 
seems both ironic and sad that after a heat¬ 
ed discussion we had about bis bst public 
lecture on‘Obituary for Cam as a Sysnm”, 
he conceded to my suggestion that Dr, B.R. 
Ambedfcar’s had subaantiai acade¬ 

mic and amhropological.wordi. 
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The list of what he wanted to write and 
do was long. But what he discumd the most 
and looked forward to eagerly was com¬ 
pleting his autobiogr^hy. This, he joked, 
he would auction to the hipest bidding 
publisher, just as celebrity novelists did these 
days! I now think that he would have want¬ 
ed this, a likely magnum opus, to be dedi¬ 
cated to “Rukka”, his wife Rukmini. Theirs 
was a special relationship of camaraderie, 
support and understanding. He also want¬ 
ed the autobiography to be read as a text as 
he considered the study of the self to have 
sociological validity. Indeed, in his case, he 
developed the self as an instituiion, adher¬ 
ing strictly to what he believed to be norms 
of correa social conduct, interaction and 
protocol. His daughter Lakshmi believes 
that for him work was the most meaningful 
part of his life. Yet, MNS, as he was known, 
was a person of many interests and passions. 
He delighted in the small and beautiful 
things of life - the shrikes and bulbuls that 
visited their garden, the fish in the lotus 
pond, the new fhiits and nuts available in 
the market, fency stationery, and details of 
the latest films in town. 

Professor Srinivas’ last working day, 
November 10, at the NIAS, was both typi¬ 
cal and special. He arrived later than his 
usual and veiy punctual 9.10 a.m. and took 
several pieople to task for the office car hav¬ 
ing been sent late. Although he looked tired, 
he addressed a workshop on “Socio- 
Anthropological Approaches to 
Educational Research” and delivered an 
impromptu and passionate leaure on the 
ne^ to see education not only as an impor¬ 
tant issue but as an issue vital to the nation’s 
progress. At tea-break, he was all charm to 
the participants, asking each of them about 
their home State and responding with an 
anthropological observation on each r^on. 
As he prepaid to leave, he shook hands with 
every participant. Back at home around 4 
p.m., he had a cup of tea and then donned 
the ap of the concerned public citizen. He 
rode in the Bangalore Qty Corporation’s 
je^, indicating to the ward officer the many 
areas that requited cleaning, clearing or re¬ 
doing. 

'Twenty days later, Professor Srinivas 
was ready for a different anthropological 
journey. On Novotiber 30, for this, his last 
field trip, his daughter Tulasi thoughthiUy 
placed his fevoutite items beside him - a 
copy The Remembered VHb^, his tead- 
ii^ glastes, and kpen. M 

A.R. VasatdkaFe&iivMtbeNgtiomd 
InstittoeefAdomeedSmStsindH 
SedehffemdSocidAndmpoJeffUmt.’ ’ 
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I EXCERPTS 


CHAMU 


« 




Chteago 

B etween Smger, RedfieW, and 
Shils, eminent Professors whose 
knowledge of India was profound and 
who had each spent at least a year in dif¬ 
ferent parts of India, my stay m Chicago 
was most rewarding Between them they 
unobtrusively took care of my food, shel¬ 
ter, and movements 

On the morning of my arrival while 
talking to RedEeld in his room, Milton 
Singer came in to say that Chamu wis 
arriving from New York next day Let no 
one be puzzled about the identity of 
Chamu He is Dr M N Srinivas, an emi 
nent Indian sociologist of Oxford, 
Baroda, Bombay, Manchester and Delhi, 
who was a great friend and neighbour of 
mine in Mysore 

Years ago when I wrote my first novel 
Swamt and Friends, and found none to 
read it, a very young college fellow came 
forward to go through the manuscript he 
read and certified it as readable, which was 
very encouraging That was Chamu He 
was then a college student, now he is a 
senior, respected professor - many acad¬ 
emic activities and distinctions having 
come his way His research and studies 
constantly took him oui of \ lew, if not to 
another corner of the world at least to 
another part of the country 

However 1 always had an annual 
glimpse of him, when he came down for 
a couple of weeks each year to see his 
mother and brothers in Mysore Our lit¬ 
erary contact started years ago with Swami 
continued. He always goaded me on to 
write my next and not to waste my time, 
whenever I saw him I discussed with him 
the subject I had in mind for a new novel, 
and through his reacuon I always got an 
objective view of anything 1 might plan to 
write. So he continued, through years, to 
be not only the first reader of my first 
book, but also a critic and adviser on many 
unwritten ones 

Now I was happy to know that ^ 
should be seeing him next day, not only 
because I longed to speak Tamil to some¬ 
one but I also hoped he would be able to 


Excerpted from R K Nan^an, My 
Dateless Diary; An American Journey, 
1964, Indu Thou^tPuhlications; Mysore, 
Penpan Books India, 1988. 
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give me a small quantity of betel-nut to 
which I am addicted I had exhausted my 
own stock of it weeks ago, above all 1 want¬ 
ed to speak to him about my new book 
and the problems connected with it 

^ * * * 

Overload 

When I reached Chamu’s room in the 
hotel, his wife, Rukka cried through the 
bathroom door, “So you have come' 
Don’t go away 1 must talk to you ’ I liked 
the mystery and menace of her tone The 
moment she was ready to meet me she said 
V, ith considerable warmth, “Did you want 
to work off a grudge against us by men 
tiomng our name to Mr - of Mysore 
before leaving’ A nice situation you cie 
ated for us after you left'” 

1 understood what she meant On the 
eve of my leaving Mysore, with a dozen 
things to do by way of getting my papers 
and baggage in order, a man locally 
employed in a scientific institution clam¬ 
oured to meet me although I repeatedly 
sent word that I was too busy He said he 
wanted only a few minutes with me, that 
he would vety much like to say goodbye 
to his favourite author 

No author is so hardened that he can¬ 
not be won by such an approach, and so I 
found for him a quarter of an hour on the 
day of my departure I settled him in my 
study, offered him a cup of coffee as usual, 
and he told me for exactly the space of five 
nunutes how much he admired my Sunday 
Hindu articles (which anyone may talk 
about even without reading), and then 
mentioned his real business with me. He 


had his daughter and son-in-law studying 
in a University m New York State, he want¬ 
ed me to cai ry a hamper of condiment, chill i 
powder and spices for them He assured me 
that the whole thing could not weigh more 
than a fwund, but I excused myself all the 
same, being an air passenger, explaining 
that if I had space for another pound I 
should probably take a woollen sweater or 
some such thing He looked as if 1 had 
refused to carry some li fe-saving drug to one 
in dire need And so I said (this is where 
C hamu comes into the story) 

‘If It IS so urgent why not try and send 
It through Dr M N Srinivas who is com¬ 
ing to the States by boat’” 

I he man brightened up immediately 
and said, Oh, 1 know that family so well 
His brother was my classmate His aunt 
was - was good to us when we were in 
Kolai, his cousin has married my 
nephew, and so on and so forth He 
found so many approaches to Srinivas that 
1 felt at the rate of a pound per kinship, 
he could ask Srinivas to carry a whole 
shipload of sweets and spices The next 
part of the story is best presented through 
Chamu 

“That man got at me through my 
brother with whom he renewed his 
acquaintance He had been a cricket play¬ 
er once upon a time and you know how 
my brother melts at the sight of an old 
cricketet I told him to send his package 
along next day 

“Next day, when I returned home at 
night I found the passage of our home 
choking with a wooden chest, the sort of 
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thing the thirteen pirates sat on, a burlap 
sack, apparently filled with coconut, a 
smaller trunk containing sweets judging 
from the swarm of ants, a basket contain¬ 
ing possibly brinjaJs and cucumbers, and 
three more nondescript bundles. I had 
come home at midnight from a farewell 
dinner, and the sight of this luggage upset 
me. 

“I summoned the man next morning 
and lectured to him and said that unless 
he reduced the bulk of his gift to his son- 
in-law by seventy per cent I would leave 
it behind. He again started off on how his 
cousin was married to our nephew, how 
devoted he was to my cricket-loving 
brother, how he had watched my Oxford 
career with pride and satisfaction but I was 
adamant. He had to take them away. 

“Later in the day they were ready in 
the passage again, for me. All that he had 
done was to substitute a steel trunk for the 
old pirate’s chest, the other articles 
remained unchanged. It was too late to do 
anything about it now. You may imagine 
our plight as we lu^cd all this around, the 
trouble we had at Bangalore, Bombay, 
Southampton, London, Manchester, 
every port, custom, and railway station, 
porter’s tips, vigilance, counting and 
recounting, in addition to the problem of 
our own ba^age. 

“This trip was completely ruined for 
us thanks to your introduction, and by the 
time we arrived at the New York port our 
patience was at an end; just when we were 
hoping to be rid of the whole thing we 
found that the man’s son-in-law had not 
arrived to collect his baggage as promised. 
The port was in the throes of a dock strike. 

I had to spend eight hours trying to get 
help to move the goods to my hotel. 

“Finally I had to dump them in the 
hotel corridor because they were too 
unwicdly and large for any normal check 
room. I wrote to his son-in-law, 
telegraphed, and finally called him on the 
telephone, because I was leaving New 
York but still none turned up, I waited as 
long as I could and finally left the goods 
just in the hotel corridor and came away. 

I don’t know or care what happened to 
them... I have only to thank you for all 
this travail.” 

★ ♦ ★ 

WMlwarri bound 

On the (rail) road to San Francisco, 
with Chamu wd his wife in another com- 
partment^^u ^oors off. Life in train for 
the next uK^ours. Food in the train, 
bath in th^lkain, and neighbourly visits 
to and from Chamu, with many occasions 


to narrate my new story, and discuss 
it with him. It is so comfortable that 
I enjoy having an illusion of being 
a permanent dweller here, and so 
arrange my litde possessions around 
on that basis. Find a comradeship 
with all and sundry, - including the 
very fat, crew-cut, teen-ager, always 
tottering with drink. He is a nui¬ 
sance, as he pushes the door of every 
compartment in the corridor and 
peeps in, much to the consternation 
of Mrs. Chamu. 

Our life is punctuated by move¬ 
ments to and from the dining car at 
various intervals - pushing and 
pulling the heavy doors all along the 
vestibule. Our biceps are greatly 
strained. Chamu and I have divid¬ 
ed the labour, each doing it one¬ 
way. We march along as everyone 
in the lounge stares at Rukka’s 
colourful sari, with open-mouthed 
wonder. We notice, however, a red- 
haired girl and two others being 
exceptions, who never look up, main¬ 
taining a concentrated ga/e on their beer- 
glass all day. The steward is proud of 
being able to give us rice and buttermilk, 
and watches over us, as Rukka produces 
from her handbag South Indian condi¬ 
ments and spice-powder to help us 
through our meals. We form such a close 
community (although lasting only forty 
hours) that even the drunken teen-ager 
begins to say, “Good morning,” “How do 
you do.’” and “fcxeusc me,” every time we 
pass. 

[ plan to do some writing but the 
hours pass unnoticed. 

★ ★ ★ 

Bmrk«toy 

Tuesday. Arrive Berkeley. We decide 
to get down here rather than go up to San 
Francisco. We climb down by means of a 
step-ladder. Professor David Mandle- 
baum and his wife are there to receive 
Chamu and wife and take us to a hotel. I 
have a feeling of being an intruder, the real 
expected guest being Chamu. I have got 
down here because Chamu is here, other¬ 
wise I should have gone to San Francisco 
and then on to Palo Alto which was real¬ 
ly my original destination. But I never get 
there. 

I think Chamu is the luckiest house- 
hunter in the world. Over lunch at 
Mandlebaum’s he was su^csted a house 
at Albany, a suburb of Berkeley. After 
lunch David went upstairs to his study 
and Ruth drove us to Albany. 1050, 
Peralta Avenue (the name attracted us). 


U6 


Thi s was practically to be my second home 
in Berkeley for the next two months. 
Rukka saw the house, liked it, Chamu 
endorsed her view even without looking 
at the house, on hearsay, and there they 
were ready to move in as soon as the lady 
of the house who had recently lost her hus¬ 
band and was going to live with her 
daughter in New York was able to move 
her things out. I never saw anyone make 
such a quick decision about a house. 

Chamu is a philosopher and a logi¬ 
cian, a man who can specify what he 
wants. I sometimes envy him his clear¬ 
headedness and luck. What a contrast to 
my own management of my affairs. 

★ ★ ★ 

Sunday Excursion 

Half the Sunday spent in finding my 
way to Chamu’s house at Peralta Avenue 
in Albany. In this process came across a 
numberofplaceswith picturesque names, 
such as Euclid, Scenic, Cedar, Spruce, 
Sonoma, Pomona, Carmel. Felt tired. 
Finally managed to reach Albany. Mrs. 
Chamu was good enough to keep rice and 
curry and curd for me. Evening John came 
down to take me for the Diwali celebra¬ 
tions at the International House. I resist¬ 
ed going there at first - afraid of the air of 
fraternity. But yielded for want of a bet¬ 
ter occupation... The air was so heavily, 
deliberately Indian that I felt oppressed 
and persuaded John to come out.. 

At the book store John met a friend - 
a Dr. Schurman, an expert in Chinese, 
Japanese, Arabic, who proposed that we 
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R.K. Narayan and M.N. Srinivas In Chennai, 
mid-November 1999: “constant friends’’ 
over six decades and more. 

adjourn for a drink somewhere. He drove 
downtown in search of'I^emon and Cat’ 
or some such well-known ‘quiet’ pub It 
was as usual dim-lit, ‘atmosphere-ridden’, 
but so full that we had to get out again 
and search for another place; finally he 
drove us to his flat, where he could pro¬ 
vide us fruit juice and beer. 1 was 
impressed with this man’s knowledge of 
Eastern languages. For light reading he 
read Chinese literature in the original, and 
Greek and Hebrew when he wanted to 
bite into harder stuff. Being a woeful fail¬ 
ure at learning languages, not knowing 
any except Tamil and English, I was def¬ 
initely impressed and wanted to proclaim 
that he should be the grand moderator in 
the Tower of Babel. We dispersed at mid¬ 
night. 

Picked up by John at noon, and then 
on to Chamu’s for a South Indian lunch. 
Chamu, the saviour! After lunch, John 
drives us over the Berkeley Hills, Tilden 
National Park, Grizzly Peak, and Red¬ 
wood forests, till sun-set - all through 
wonderful mountain scenciy. 

I was getting obsessed with the 
thought that I was not putting my camera 
to good use. So brought it out today and 
exposed a few rolls - delicately framing 
each picture around huge elms and red¬ 
wood, and with Chamu, wife, and John in 
each spot. I took so much rime to com¬ 
pose each picture that the others* became 


impatient. I be^cd them to stand 
still. But unforrunately I forgot to re¬ 
adjust the shutter from where John 
has set it for time exposure under the 
Golden Gate Bridge the other 
evening, and so no one turned up in 
a recognisable shape when the films 
were later developed; thus lost a 
chance of immortalising the magnif¬ 
icence of the scenery and company 
that we enjoyed that afternoon. 

End of a guest 

Another day of house-hunting, 
having firmly decided to stay in 
Berkeley rather than at Palo Alto in 
otder to write my novel... My pref¬ 
erence is for Albany because of 
Chamu’s proximity... 

While browsing around the cam¬ 
pus bookstore I suddenly look up and 
notice Hotel Carlton staring me in the 
face, never having noticed its presence 
before. Walk in and find Kaplan, the 
manager, extremely courteous and 
full of helpful su^estions - he’s will¬ 
ing to give me a room where I may use 
a hot plate for cooking my food, daily 
rtwm service, separate bed and study, 
ideal in every way, the perfect hotel for me. 
And it costs seventy-five dollars a month... 

For the first time a settled place where 
1 don’t have to keep my possessions in a 
state of .semi-pack. I am able to plan my 
work better. I am enchanted with the 
place, everything is nearby, two cinemas, 
three or four groceries, and any number 
of other shops, I can walk down and buy 
whatever I may need and peep at the 
Campanille clock to sec the time, its 
chime is enchanting. 

A Party 

After dinner picked up by John to join 
a party on the Hills at Ed Harper’s... 

I looked about and saw (]hamu 
engaged in an earnest conversation with a 
young professor, in the quiet seclusion of 
the fire-place. I approached them with a 
feeling of relief at finding someone to talk 
to; but they stood with their bacb to the 
assembly and were engrossed in their own 
talk. I overheard Chamu say, “Tell me, do 
the Australian Aborigines correlate copu¬ 
lation with population?” I asked Chamu 
later why he should bother about the ques¬ 
tion. He said, “Oh, anything to keep his 
mind engaged. Otherwise, he would have 
bothered me to explain the caste-system 
in India.” 

Writing IlM OHM* 

Nothing much to record, the same rou¬ 


tine, I have got into the routine of writing 
- about one thousand five hundred to two 
thousand words a day anyhow. I have the 
whole piemre ready in my mind, except 
some detail here and there and the only 
question is to put it in type. Some days when 
I feel I have been wasting my time, I save 
my conscience by telling l^plan at the desk, 
“I am going to be very busy for the next few 
weeks trying to get on with my book.” A 
restatement of purpose is very helpful under 
these circumstances. 

Graham Greene liked the story when 
I narrated it to him in London. While I 
was hesitating whether to leave my heto 
alive or dead at the end of the story 
Graham was definite that he should die. 
So I have on my hands the life of a man 
condemned to death before he is born and 
1 have to plan my narrative to lead to it. 
This becomes a major obsession with me. 
I think of elaborate calculations; a thou¬ 
sand words a day and by February first I 
should complete the first draft. In order 
to facilitate my work 1 take a typewriter 
on hire, after three days of tapping away 
it gets on my nerves, and I lounge on the 
sofa and write with my pen. Whatever the 
method my mind has no peace unless I 
have written at the end of the day nearly 
2,000 words. Between breakfast and 
lunch I manage five hundred words, and 
while the rice on the stove is cooking a 
couple of hundreds and after lunch once 
again till six, with interruptions to read 
letters and reply to them, or to go out for 
a walk along the mountain path, or meet 
and talk to a friend. 

Telephone from Chamu to say that 
his neighbour, an elderly man, who often 
used to invite him to watch television 
died suddenly of a heart-attack while 
shaving in the morning. Chamu and his 
wife terribly shaken. In the United States 
death sounds unreal. The man had said 
“How do you do?” from the road as I was 
waiting for Chamu to open the door on 
the previous evening. Chamu’s landlord 
had also died similarly three months ago. 
So a feeling of insecurity about Peralta 
Avenue itself... 

Having written the last sentence of 
my novel I plan to idle around Berkeley 
for a week and then leave on my onward 
journey. I have lived under the illusion 
that 1 would never have to leave Berkeley. 
Berkeley days were days of writing, 
thinking, and walking along mountain 
paths, and meeting friends. And so, when 
the time comes for me to plan to leave, I 
feel sad. 

{Copyright © R. K. Narayan) 
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■ LETTERS 
I Orissa 

I. The picture feature on Orissa (“After 
^ the storm,” December 10) depicted the 
j tragedy better than any number of words 
; could. 

[ A.D. More 

! Nashik 

★ ★ * 

My heart goes out to the victims of the 
‘super cyclone’ in Orissa (“Killer cyclone,” 
November 26). We mu.st appreciate the 
Army and the Air Force for having played 
a leading role in the relief work. 

It is rather unfortunate that a tragedy 
of .such magnitude has been politicised. 
The BjP president’s statement criticising 
the Congress government’s “inefficiency ” 
in tackling the situation appears to be 
politically motivated. We have to respond 
’ to the situation as one nation. Also, it 
should be declared a national calamity. 

Onkar Chopra 

New Delhi 

AIDS 

In the Special Feature on AIDS pre¬ 
vention and control (December 10), the 
articles and the interview with Dr. P. 
Krishnamurthy, Project Director, AIDS 
Prevention and Control Project, were 
informative and educative. In this context, 
it is to be noted that when there is no 
known cure for AIDS in the allopathy .sys¬ 
tem, alternative medicine does have a pos¬ 
itive answer. 

K. Ramadoss 

Chennai 

E'govsrnance 

Implementing the concept of e-gov- 
cmance without a proper infrastructure is 
like putting the cart before the horse 
(“Towards c-governance,” December 10). 
For instance, often the telephone lines are 
so bad that even a simple e-mail cannot be 
transmitted or received in one attempt. 
The service providers of e-mail and the 
Internet have still a long way to go before 
they can offer quality service consistently. 
Another neglected area is the training of 
computer operators. 

The people want quick redress of their 
grievances. How does c-govemance change 
- die situation if we continue with the same 
old systems and bureaucratic practices? We 
should not go overboard in introducing e- 
governance, whi^ will be a drain on our 
tesourooi Instead, me concept should be 
introdtleed gradually and effectively. 

D.B.N. Murthy 

Bangalore 


Bofors 

It is clear that former Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi had a hand in the Bofors 
.scandal (“Know Your Bofors”, November 
26). The whole country is waiting to know 
who the culprits are. If the truth comes 
out. the credit must go to the CBI and the 
pre.ss. 

S. Thami/.hselvan 

Karuppampulam, Tamil Nadu 

★ ★ ★ 

The picture on the cover is not that of 
a Bofors gun. You ought to know your 
Bofors roo. 

R.P. Agarwal 

Received on e-mail 

Reservations 

The findings of the committee set up 
by the Tamil Nadu Government (“Denial 
of rights,” November 26) should serve as 
an eye-opener to all those entrusted with 
the task of implementing the reservations 
system for the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. The committee’s report 
confirms the fact that the benefit of reser¬ 
vations docs not reach these sections as per 
the legal provisions. Iralso negates the gov¬ 
ernment’s line of thinking that reserva¬ 
tions alone can put an end to the social 
discrimination and exploitation of the 
S.Cs and S.Ts. There is need to set up a 
national-level commi.ssion to go into the 
issue. 

.Sanjai Kumar 

Hazaribagh, Bihar 

Saffron education 

The tactics of Human Resource 
Development Minister Murli Manohar 
J oshi of packing important academic insti¬ 
tutions with RSS men (“Agendas and 
appointments,” November 26) must be a 
matter of concern to all those who take 
pride in calling ours a pluralistic tradition. 

The basic aim of the BJP-led 
Government in this game is to rewrite his¬ 
tory in its own perspective and present it 
as the real thing to the younger genera¬ 
tion. The BJP has already done this in 
Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan. As many as 
13,000 Vidya Bharti schools, controlled 
by the RSS, inculcate “Bharatiya culture” 
in the youth. 

The NCERT, which used to evaluate 
textbooks and which had once criticised 
the Vidya Bharti’s choice of books for their 
‘communal approach’, is now headed by 
a member of the San^ Parivar. I reouest 
Murli Manohar Joshi not to steal from 


children their innocence and open-mind¬ 
edness which alone will help them make 
India great in the 21st century. 

Ahmad Ali 

Unsar, Utur Pradesh 

Thu Pop* In India 

The Pope made it clear that his goal is 
the evangelisation of Asia. This was stat¬ 
ed in the document “Ecclcsia in Asia”, 
issued during his visit. However, your 
report (“The Pope in India” November 
26) ignores this and, instead, calls such 
“interpretation” of his viSit (as if an inter¬ 
pretation was needed) mischievous. I 
think that even the Vatican would have 
trouble agreeing with the writer’s innova¬ 
tive spin. 

Prashant Rao 

Michigan, U.S. 

★ ★ ★ 

It IS not as if only Asia needs a large 
infusion of evangalisation as exhorted by 
the Pope. In the United States, attendance 
in the chuiches of various denominations 
i.s rapidly declining and some of them have 
even closed down. This has alarmed phil¬ 
anthropic Christian institutions such as 
the Arthur DeMoss Foundation, which 
has spent about $25 million in the past 
one year distributing booklets free of cost 
to people living in a country which is basi¬ 
cally Christian. 

Most organised religions are on the 
decline in many parts of the world as reli¬ 
gion is becoming increasingly personal 
and non-denominational. The Pope has 
done his job exceedingly well, for which 
he is widely admired. 

Kangayam R. Rangaswamy 

North Carolina, U.S. 

A ★ ★ 

It is time the right to convert to any 
faith, an inalienable right under the 
(Constitution, is debated in our secular 
nation. If conversion was a taboo right 
ftom the beginning of human evolution, 
religions would not have evolved and we 
all would be only practising animism. 
Religion has evolved for the better. As a 
result, civilisation has progressed more in 
certain parts of the world than others. 
India has evolved now into a semi-mod¬ 
em society because of education. Like 
Europe, it will one day evolve into a mod¬ 
ern society whose religious values will nat¬ 
urally undergo a change for the better - a 
superior leligjon and a superior civilisa¬ 
tion. If Hint^m does not evolve to meet 


lU 





IS social and spiritual progress, it will 
iturally become obsolete like many 
iropean cults of yesteryear. 

R. K. Anand 

Mysore 


Christian population 


The aniclc “A numbers game" 

I December 10) sheds light on the issue of 
religious conversions. 

In an effort to implement its “hidden 
agenda”, the Sangh Parivar, with the sup¬ 
port of a section of the media, seeks to dis¬ 
tort history and facts. The graphics 
showing the decadal growth in population 
establishes the fact that the hue and cry 
over conversions is but much ado about 
nothing. In a context in which Prime 
Minister Aral Behari Vajpayee himself 
ejlled for a national debate on conve; 
sions, the figures provided in the artitlt 
should be an eye-opener to everyone. 

Justin Jayaraj 

Korhikode, Kerala 

I^Nyerere 


Julius Nyerere (“A socialist and a 
visionary,” November 19) believed in 
world peace, African unity and the welfare 
of the underdog. One of his great accom- 
[dishments was to have kept Tanzania 
united under one-party rule with no inter¬ 
nal strifes. The country achieved more 
than 80 per cent literacy. And with aid 
from Scandinavian countries he complet¬ 
ed a number of power and water supply 
schemes, besides establishing a rail link to 
the Zambian coppei belt in record time 
with China’s help. The employment of 
Indian, Canadian and European teachers 
enabled the country to impart modern 
education at the school and university 
level. 

A high level of economic development 
was offset by a costly war with Idi Amin, 
rehabilitation of refugees from Rwanda 
and military help to southern neighbours 
like Angola and Mozambique. The new 
capital project was also one, with a high 
cost. Revenue collection was poor in all 
the nationalised properties. 

Nyercrc’s personal integrity was 
■emarkable. As a President, he stayed in 
a small cottage by the side of the presi¬ 
dential palace, rather than ip the palace 
tself. 

B. Ramachandran 


Chennai 


'DlttMl priCM 

The government is grappling with the 
iroblcm of deficit in the oil pool account. 
Tinkering with the price of kerosene 


would hit the poor directly, while increas¬ 
ing the price of petrol and diesel would 
fuel inflation, again aifeaing the poor 
besides the affluent. The one product 
where the price hike will not hit the poor 
is LPG. Your story (“The burden of diesel 
price,” November 19) says that the 
demand for LPG is likely to touch 7.9 mil¬ 
lion tonnes by 2002. This works out to 
some 411 million household cylinders. 
The subsidy for LPG is a whopping Rs. 
140 a cylinder. If this subsidy is totally 
withdrawn, the savings will amount to Rs. 
57.5 billions (Rs. 5,750 crores). This is the 
most humane solution that will leave the 
poor unscathed and help contain infla¬ 
tion. LPG users, who generally belong to 
a higher economic stratum, will be able 
take this hike in their stride. 

As for the adulteration with subsidised 
kerosene of other petroproducts by 
unscrupulous dealers, petrochemical engi¬ 
neers should think of some distinct 
colouring agent or flavour that would 
enable even untrained people to detect 
adulteration. 

R. Rajaraman 

Chennai 

Narmada 

M.U. Purohit, Consulting Engineer, 
Sardar Sarovar Project, has criticised 
H.M. Desarda and“chose who campaign 
against the so-called unsustainable 
development of natural resources”, 
whom he patronisingly calls well-mean¬ 
ing activists (“Of development and 
deprivation,” November 19). 

Purohit accuses Arundhati Roy of 
exaggerating the number of victims of 
large dam projects. Surjit Bhalla, he says, 
has 'proved' that dams have displaced 
only five to eight million people in India. 
The Sardar Sarovar Project itself will 
take the land of at least 3.2 lakh people, 
many of them tribal people. It would 
help Purohit if he reads the report of the 
Morse Commission of the World Bank, 
whose study of the rehabilitation prob¬ 
lem and the dam’s disastrous effects is 
more thorough and independent than 
that the three State governments con¬ 
cerned have ever attempted. 

The government’s land-for-land 
rehabilitation programme has been 
deceitful. The people of Gadher, for 
example, were tsdeen to a prospective site 
for resettlement. The land they saw was 
flat. It had water nearby, the soil was 
rich, banana trees grew all around. The 
overnment assure them that it would 
uild a school and a health centre, lay 
roads and provide electricity and water. 


The people signed on the dotted line. 
But when the day came to move, they 
were taken to a different site, an expanse 
of wasteland, with no water source. And, 
of course, no health centre, no school. 

Secondly, the projected costs and 
benefits of the dam had been fudged. 
Even the water potential was heavily 
exaggerated. World Bank experts report¬ 
ed that the project would be able to deliv¬ 
er only half as much irrigation water as 
had been stated, and that the dam would 
silt up twice as fast as was being assumed. 
The costs projected ignore the rise in 
salinity in the river’s lower reaches, 
destroying one of India’s most lucrative 
fishing grounds. I'he World Bank also 
reported a rise in the incidence of malar¬ 
ia. The project was “taking malaria to the 
doorsteps of the villagers”, it said. 

Shockingly, Purohit asserts: “All the 
affected families need not necessarily be 
displaced. In fact, of the 33,014 affect¬ 
ed families in Madhya Pradesh, 18,890 
have opted to stay on as they will only 
be temporarily affected by flood back¬ 
waters. They need to be only temporar¬ 
ily shifted to nearby higher ground when 
such floods occur.” In her 1996 book 
Masters of Illusion, Catherine Caulfield 
writes: “The progress of such schemes as 
Sardar Sarovar is entirely rational in view 
of the opportunities they present for 
their backers to enrich themselves at the 
public’s expense... Engineers and 
bureaucrats can look forward to kick- 
backs from those whose land they over¬ 
value for compensation purposes or 
purchase at inflated prices to resell to 
oustees, as well as from contractors who 
increase their profit margins by using 
shoddy materials or simply not doing the 
work at all.” 

J.B. D’Souza 

Mumbai 

America 

“Another America” (November 19) 
gave a matter-of-fect account of the situ¬ 
ation in a much-acclaimed ‘utopia’. 
However, the problems mentioned are not 
exclusively American. Any state’s success 
depends on the extent of employment 
generation, which alone can er^icate 
poverty and give a sense of belonging to 
the people. One per cent of the popula¬ 
tion holding 40 per cent of the national 
wealth is not a problem as long as every 
citizen is assured of a job. No economic 
system in the world seems to have realised 
this. 

Pushpendra Singh 

Rewa, Madhya Pradesh 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 


Rumblings of a revolution 


iron is on the verge of o sea change. 


KESAVA MENON 

in Teheran 


E ven the most ardent of pro-changcrs 
in Iran will not admit that they smell 
a whiff of 1979 in the air. It is only hope 
mingled with fear about the course devel¬ 
opments could take in the next few 
months that prevents them from acknowl¬ 
edging what every sense tells them is the 
objective reality. Nearly 20 years since the 
ovenhrow of the Iranian monarchy, the 
Islamic regime that took its place is fast 
losing its last shreds of legitimacy. 

By Februaty next year, the various ten¬ 
dencies josding for supremacy within the 
clerical regime could finally acquiesce to 
the growing public demand for democra¬ 
cy, and effectuate a smooth transformation 
of the power structure into a truly demo¬ 
cratic one. If developments take such a 
course, Iran can emerge as a liberal society 
enriched by a revolutionary morality. That 
is the hope. Alternatively, elements of the 
clergy whose interests arc entrenched in the 
status quo could batde other cler^men and 
the vast majority of Iranians whose views 
they espouse. There is no small danger that 
some status qudists would be prepared to 
destroy Iran in order to save the revolu¬ 
tion. Therein lies the fear. 

The objective reality in Iran today is 
that the Islamic Revolution as a political 
system has run its course. It is over. As a 
system where the higher echelons of the 
dergy directed the praxis of society with 
overwhelming support from the people, it 
no longer exists, llie top clergyman con¬ 
tinues to issue directives to the people and 
his loyalists are ready to silence those who 
show defiance. But they are no longer the 
vanguard of a revolution which draws sus¬ 
tenance from the people; only a junta 
clinging to dictatorial powers. The smarter 
clerics - the reformers - realise that the 
Iranian people have decided to take con¬ 
trol of their own lives and that the clergy 
in this deeply rdtapus society can best con¬ 
tribute throtdwiidancc and advice. 

Three yrafago, the position of the 
Wali Faqih (the Supreme Religious 
Jurisconsult), Ayatollah Syed Ali 
Khamenei, had seemed unassiulable. It 


was impossible to find any Iranian who 
would openly criticise the Leader or even 
question the judgment he exercised in par¬ 
ticular instances. There was some talk of 
differences in outlook between Khamenei 
and President Hojatolleslam Ali Akbar 
Hashemi Rafsanjani but it was not only 
politically incorrect but revolutionary 


anathema to talk of any split or duality in 
the clerical hierarchy. It was no secret that 
there were different tendencies within the 
clerical establishment but there was a sus¬ 
tainable myth that the clergy would suc¬ 
cessively resolve their differences and do 
so in the interests of Innian society as a 
whole. This often went beyond the level 
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f mere pretext. Most Iranians seemed 
reparcd to make the effort to believe that 
tey were panicipants in a process and also 
omponcnts of a system uniquely 
. esigned fbr Iranian needs. 

Today even the mildest of controver- 
Mai statements by Khamenei invites a bar¬ 
rage of criticism in the liberal press. In the 
public regard, he often comes across as a 
fool and sometimes as a charlatan, while 
Rafsanjani is almost universally consid¬ 
ered a ruthless and amoral politician. 
Hard-core conservatives, such as the 
Janatis and the Yazdis who were once 
admired for their anti-imperialist bold¬ 
ness, are now feared for their fanaticism. 
'Hie language used against the conserva¬ 
tive clergy, whether the conversation takes 
place in private, in offices or in the street, 
IS usually strong, often unprintable. As for 
the Vilayat-e-Faiqh - the post-revohi 
cionary system wherein the Wall Faqih is 
the ultimate source of authority - the 
dominant opinion is that it must trans¬ 
form Itself into something like a constitu- 
' tional monarchy if it is to continue to have 
any relevance. "The “Us-Them” duality is 
the fundamental precept in the Iranian 
political lexicon now. 

Until recently, it was difficult for an 
external observer to assess concretely the 
balances within the Iranian system. Right 
from the beginning of the revolutionary 
epoch, it has been evident that there were 
a host of competing tendencies within the 
establishment. Different viewpoints on 
civic, economic, strategic and social issues 
were fused with ideological teaching from 
all manner of sources and the whole was 
further catalysed by the tenets of Islam to 
produce a smorgasbord of political agen¬ 
das. But all this was within an establish¬ 
ment that was overwhelmingly clerical. 
Political agendas bereft of a scriptural 
underpinning were either banned alto¬ 
gether or allowed to rot in the margins. 
Now there is a fundamental change. 

While the most prominent actors in 
the unfolding Iranian drama are garbed in 
clerical roles, they are merely actors, no 
more the playwrights. The dominant 
themes in the unfolding Iranian situation 
are now scripted by people outside the 
clerical establishment: liberal journalists 
who make their newspapers function like, 
and thereby substitute fbr, political par¬ 
ties; student, labour and professional 
groups, and the huge mass of working 
women and educated girls who find that 
the clerics’ intellectual meanderings have 
no relevance to their seaoral require¬ 
ments; and professors of theology like 
Souroush, “the Iranian Luther”. 



President Mohammed Khatami. 

His role In the new Iranian revolution 
has been to keep Its pace steady so 
that too hasty a push does not produce 
a backlash. 

When so many groups start articulat¬ 
ing their separate aspirations, all at the 
same time, a cacophony could be expect¬ 
ed. Paradoxically Iran is in a ratlier fortu¬ 
nate situation in this respect because each 
of these groups realise that they are in the 
initial phase of self-definition. If various 
institutions arc to function in harmony, 
they have to set out the ground rules to 
demarcate their respective spheres. If 
emerging institutions have to work with¬ 
in their legitimate sphere, so do existing 
institutions. A net result is the demand 
that every social institution be limited to 
its appropriate and legitimate sphere. 
Since in the Iranian scheme of things until 
now religion was the social institution 
which subsumed all others, the common 
demand now is that the role of religion in 
society be henceforth restricted. 

T he overall development has not been 
as neatly linear as set out above, but 
the point is that across a wide swathe of 
public opinion the majority demand is for 
restriction in the role of religion while only 
one segment stands for t[ie status quo. This 
has resulted in the demarcation between 
the “us” and the “them”. The demarca¬ 
tion might not have mattered much if the 
nujority of the people had not been so 
obsessed with religion that they support¬ 
ed the “them” against the multitude of 
other institutions. But what became clear 
during the presidential election of 1997 
and was subsequently re-confirmed by the 
elections to the loc^ bodies last year, is 
that over 70 per cent of the Iranian pop- 


^ ulace now wants their society to be a plu- 
j ralistic and multi-sectoral one. 

There were elements within the cleri¬ 
cal hierarchy - such as Syed Mohammed 
Khatami, Abdollah Nouri, Mousavi- 
Koeniha - who were able to respond to 
this fundamental change in public beliefs 
and aspirations. The leadership they have 
provided has been no small factor in this 
mass shifting of social aspirations. 
Khatami hammered away at the impor¬ 
tance of the “rule of law” - that all systems 
and processes must function according to 
clearly established rules - during his elec¬ 
tion campaign of 1997. The “rule of law” 
was a euphemistic expression to convey 
that the various components of the cleri¬ 
cal establishment - including the office of 
the Wali Faqih, and the constitutional and 
administrative bodies under his control - 
should be just as subject to the law as any 
other social institution. 

Khatami's role in the new Iranian rev¬ 
olution has been to keep its pace steady so 
that too hasty a push does not produce a 
backlash. The job of pushing the envelope 
has been left to others and none has done 
it to such devastating effect as Abdollah 
Nouri, Managing Editor of the Khordad 
newspaper. Nouri made one foray after 
another into subjects not considered kosher 
by the dominant elements of the clerical 
establishment. Sections of the Koranic 
criminal code that provide for recompense 
to victims of aggression were questioned 
for their lack of contemporaneity. Khordad 
also published articles that expressed the 
views of the National Front for Iran and 
the Freedom Movement of Iran - organi¬ 
sations which had contributed to the over¬ 
throw of the Shah, but had subsequently 
been de-legitimised by the clergy. That was 
only the prelude. 

Nouri was arraigned before a special 
clerical court on charges that the Khordad 
had published libellous material and 
spread lies. Himself a Hojatolleslam (a 
theological scholar whose grade is just 
below that of Ayatollah) and a member of 
the “family of the revolution”, Nouri went 
before the court and blew up a virtual 
philosophical landmine beneath the cler¬ 
ical establishment. In a legal defence that 
is bound to become one of Iran’s most 
important historical documents, Nouri 
blasted almost every single taboo which 
has constrained the nation. He questioned 
the legitimacy of the court; when told that 
its legitimacy was unquestionable since it 
had been set up by the Leader, Nouri 
retorted that the Leader’s action was itself 
ill^itimate since he had never been vest¬ 
ed with Iimitles$> authority. 
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On relations with the United States, 
something that Khamenei rails against in 
and out of season, Nouri demanded to 
know why the issue could not be discussed 
exhaustively in public when secret parleys 
were going on. On relations with Israel, 
Nouri wanted to know why Iran must 
have such a closed mind when the 
Palestinians were beginning to look after 
their own affairs. On the house arrest 
imposed on Grand Ayatollah Uos.sein Ali 
Montazeri (Imam Khomeini’s chosen suc¬ 
cessor until he was superseded by 
Khamenei) Nouri wanted to know why 
one of the most important religious schol¬ 
ars in the country was being denied the 
right to communicate with his fellow cit¬ 
izens. On the National Front and the 
Freedom Movement, Nouri wanted to 
know why they were proscribed when the 
Imam himself had praised their contribu¬ 
tion to the Revolution. 

Nouri was sent to jail for five years and 
banned from practising journalism for 
another five. But by the time he had fin¬ 
ished, he had set off a philosophical earth¬ 
quake. A week later, its tremors were 
snaking Qom, the citadel of the 
Ayatollah’s power. Leading theologians 
had joined publishers, students, acade¬ 
mics and ordinary citizens in questioning 
the legitimacy of not just the court which 
tried Nouri, but the entire establishment 
that it had come to represent. When the 
revolutionary establishment punished 
Nouri, one of the intellectual firebrands 
who had helped create it in the first place, 
it exposed itself as a beast which devours 
its own offspring. 

T ’HE mistakes committed by the status 
quoists have contributed as much to 
the decline of their standing as the attacks 
by the pro-changers. Ar almost every stage 
of the confrontation that has been going 
on since Khatami’s election, the conserv¬ 
atives have opted for iron-hand methods. 
Their refusal to confirm some of Khatamis 
choices for the Cabinet, or endorse the 
impeachment of others were among the 
milder rebuttals of the conservatives. To 
the Khatami Government’s efforts to 
make the national debate as wide as pos¬ 
sible by liberally issuing licences for new 
ubiications, die conservatives retaliated 
y using the plethora of courts at their 
command to dose one after the other. 

Several secular but moderate intellectu¬ 
als were killed by a group of supposedly 
"rogue” intelligence operatives. Enquiries 
into the killing have not been concluded 
but dark rumours abound that the killings 
were punuafilt to Jhtum issued by conserv- 



Abdullah Nouri, Managing Editor of the 
Khordad, who was sentenced to five 
years In prison by a special clerical 
court on November 27 for spreading 
“antFIslamIc propaganda”. 

ative theologians. Students protesting 
against the closure of a liberal newspaper 
were .set upon by the Ansar-e-Hizbollah, the 
conservatives’ strong-arm brigade. While 
several of the protesters were sentenced to 
imprisonment, not a single Ansar has been 
punished for the murderous assault. Ansar 
chieftains are openly talking of procuring 
arms to “defend the revolution”, and there 
is no indicationthat any action will be taken 
against them. 

In earlier instances the conservatives 
could fall back upon the Leader, whose 
stand on various issues was left ambigu¬ 
ous. Thisenabicd Khamenei to step in and 
sort out differences whenever the conser¬ 
vatives boxed themselves into a corner. 
Khamenei’s interventions almost always 
helped the conservatives, but not to such 
an extent that he lost all legitimacy to 
mediate on the other side. But of late, 
Khamenei had begun miscalculating, and 
not surprisingly, his impartiality w.is 
exposed to be a hoax in the Nouri trial. 

Iranian conservatives are today on aslip- 
pery pth to nowhere. Some of them gen¬ 
uinely believe that the viewpoints they 
espouse arc sanaified by religion. Others 
have a vested interest in maintaining the sta¬ 
tus quo since they have reaped the monetary 
benefits the revolutionary set-up has thrown 
their way. Whatever their motivation, they 
realise that they are set against the tide of 
history, and their only real hope now is that 
a flash-flood of violence will somdiow 
stymie the inevitable. There is genuine feai 
amongst the reformers and the public that 
the conservatives will piovpke a violent con¬ 


frontation, and that too, very soon. 

Time-wise there is a definite span 
within which the Iranian developments 
have to pan out. Parliamentary elections 
are due on February 18, 2000 and it is 
almost a foregone conclusion that with 
the momentum so much in their favour 
the reformists will sweep the slate. Once, 
or if, they do, they are certain to transform 
completely the clerical establishment even 
if they do not legislate it out of existence. 

For the moment the conservatives can 
draw relief from the fact that they control 
the apparatus, the Council of Guardians, 
which decides who should be allowed to 
stand for election. But«this power is also 
limited in practical terms because if the 
conservatives do prevent the pro-changers 
from putting their first, second or third 
choice candidates on the ballot paper the 
turn-out will be so poor as to make a 
mockery of the electoral process. I^rge- 
scale abstention from the ballot booths 
will be just another indictment of the con¬ 
servatives’ illegitimacy. 

Fhc next two months will be testing 
times for Khatami. There are murmurs of 
dissent within the pro-changer ranks, 
especially among the students, at his per¬ 
ceived pusillanimity. The more ardent 
among them feel that Khatami should 
have been far more outspoken in his cri¬ 
tique of the conservatives. The President 
has so far succeeded in counselling the dis¬ 
senters that patience will bring its rewards: 
he has enough supporters among the 
•sober-minded citizenry to help him hold 
the ranks together. 

As one leading woman pro-changer 
put it, the current situation in Iran could 
be seen in either of two metaphorical 
terms. It could either be viewed as a huge 
pool of petrol waiting for a spark. Or it 
could be seen as a balloon which can be 
blown up some more before it reaches the 
bursting point. Either way an explosion 
looks inevitable unless some inconceivable 
outlet can be found to let out the pressure. 

So far, the clerics of the status quo have 
not bent to the ideas of the reform advo¬ 
cates. The conservatives’ beliefin the legit¬ 
imacy of violence could lead to a 
blood-bath. If so, they will only prolong 
the death throes of the Islamic revolu¬ 
tionary system. Something even more pro¬ 
foundly disturbing for the religious 
hardliners could happen sooner than they 
think. Beneath the sober commentary and 
rim analysis thpre is another sound to be 
eard on the streets - the sound of bub¬ 
bling laughter. The tragedy that the 
Revolution has now become could in time 
be turned into a farce by the people. ■ 
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4 message in Malaysia 

The ruling coalition headed by Mahathir Mohamad secures a two-thirds parliamentary majority in the 
Malaysian general elections, but concedes some ground in the Malay heartland to an Islamist party. 


P.S. SURYANARAYANA 

in Kuala Lumpur 

M ALAYSIA’S long-reigning Prime 
Minister, Dr. M^athir Mohamad, 
has overcome the challenge of the incum¬ 
bency factor and led his party to a two- 
thirds majority in the 193-membcr 
Parliament. The timing of the tenth gcii 
era! elections, held on November 29, was 
Mahathir’s choice, but the campaign was 
dominated by the Opposition’s calls for 
I political reforms. The polling took place in 
the glare of unprecedented international 
scrutiny that was laced with the moral sym¬ 
pathy of the West for the cause of political 
reforms. 

Mahathir’s sense of vindication is, 
however, moderated by a wake-up call of 
sorts. Beginning his fifth consecutive term 
as Prime Minister, Mahathir faces a new 
challenge: that of arresting the rise of polit¬ 
ical Islam. Mahathir is known for his abil¬ 
ity to manage skilfully a multiracial 
political coalition in a society that is 
characterised by religious pluralism; he 
is well-placed to stem the “green tide”. 

That political idiom describes the 
growing political influence of the Parti 
Islam Se Malaysia (PAS), which made 
spectacular gains in the elections. But 
there is more to this than meets the eye. 

In the post-election situation, 
given the perception that the PAS has 
seized the heartland of the majority 
Malays, ideologues in the ruling 
Barison Nasion^ (B.N.) alliance have 
b^un to see the need for a reality 
check. The widespread belief is that 
there is much disenchantment with the 
United Malays National Organisation 
(UMNO), first among eqi^s in the 
14-party ruling coalition. TJtc PAS’ 
political gains in this eleaion are seen 
to be linked to UMNO’s suspected 
alienation from seaions of the Malay 
community. The PAS is also believed 
'' to have acquired political respectabili¬ 
ty on account of its association with a 
high-profile elitist Opposition group 
that is campaigning lor reforms - the 


party that derives inspiration from Anwar 
Ibrahim, the imprisoned former Deputy 
Prime Minister. 

In the run-up to the elections, the main 
question was whether the 9.7-million 
Malaysian voters would opt for a paradigm 
shift away from ‘Mahathirism’ - a mix of 
nationalistic and pragmatic policies that 
stood for an economic revival without run¬ 
ning to the International Monetary Fund 
for help, and an Asian dose of political lib¬ 
eralisation with an emphasis on the core val¬ 
ues of peace and order. Two front-ranking 
Opposition units - the Parti Keadilan 
Nasional (PKN), led by Anwar’s wife, and 
the Democratic Action Party (DAP) - in 
particular, campaigned for a vote against 
‘Mahathirism’. But a paradigm shift of a 
different kind may now take place unless 
Mahathir is able to reverse the PAS’ entry 
into UMNO’s citadel. 

These trends, although discernible, are 
not self-evident in the election results. Of 
the 19.3 seats, the ruling B.N., which 


includes UMNO and the minorities-ori- 
ented Malaysian Chinese Association 
(MCA) and the Malaysian Indian Congress 
(MIC), secured 148 seats, constituting a 
two-thirds majority. Of the 45 other seats 
that went to the Opposition, the regional 
Parti Bersatu Sabah won three, while the 
remaining 42 seats went to Barisan 
Alternatif (B.F.), a new four-party 
Opposition grouping. Within the B.F., the 
Anwat-inspired PKN secured just five 
seats; the DAI’, which is known to have 
support among ethnic Chinese and among 
people of Indian ethnic stock, won 10 seats. 
The lion’s share of the B.F’s gains went to 
the PAS: the party won 27 parliamentary 
scats and can now lay claim to the post of 
Leader of the Opposi tion, so far held by the 
DAP. 

The real measure of the PAS’ success is 
the fact that it retained power in decisive 
fashion in the State of Kelantan and won 
comprehensively in the oil-rich State of 
Teren^anu. The PAS has made headway 
in the Prime Minister’s home State of 
g Kedah too, but it has not done well 
I enough to capture power there. Even 
I taken together, these do not amount to 
g an Islamic fundamentalist “menace” to 
" the marginally Muslim-majority 
Malaysia. However, the PAS has, while 
making gains in the State elections, 
eroded UMNO’s traditional support 
base at the level of the parliamentaty 
constituencies. 

If the B.N. still mans^ed to secure 
a two-thirds majority - winning, as 
Mahathir pointed out, more seats than 
it did in 1995, when it won 132 seats 
- it is probably because of the demo¬ 
graphic matrix of the national con¬ 
stituencies. According to initial 
estimates, the B.N. won about 56 per 
cent of the popular vote, and the B.F. 
about 41 percent. 

Ahead of the eleaions, the 
Opposition parties had accused the 
Mahathir Government of gerryman¬ 
dering in order to benefit UMNO. 
Independent estimates have it that the 
ethnic Chinese, who constimte about 
28 per cent of the population, could 





Prime Minieter Mahathir Mohamad after hie 
victory on November 30. He now hwes tiw new 
challenge of arraatli^ the rite of ‘political Islam' 
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election relly In the northern State of Kedah. The party 
won 27 eeata to become the blggeet Opposition Moc In 
the new Parliament. 


have influenced the result at best in 12 or 
13 constituencies. Malay Muslims make up 
about55per cent ofthe population. Ethnic 
Indians, \vho are mostly Tamils but who 
also include people of Telugu and 
Malayalee origin, account for less than 10 
per cent: they are in no position to tilt the 
scales in any single constituency. 

W ILL the eleaions and the verdict 
make a difference to how Malaysia 
is ruled? Harold Crouch, a scholar, had 
concluded in the mid-1990s that “the 
Malaysian electoral system has been organ¬ 
ised in such a way that it would be diflicult 
for the Opposition to defeat the govern¬ 
ment." But he argued at the same time that 
“the electoral process in Malaysia does con¬ 
tribute in an important way to making the 
Malaysian government responsive, to some 
extent at liast, to pressures from the com¬ 
munity.” The question now is whether the 
“pressures from the community” on the 
government will centre on the need for 


I political reforms, or rather 
i the need to arrest the per- 
'ceived rise of political 
I Islam. 

A view that prevails 
among UMNO ideo¬ 
logues is that the party, 
which has under 
Mahathir visualised the 
gradual emergence of 
“Bangsa Malaysia” or a 
pan-Malaysian nation 
subsuming but not negat¬ 
ing the plurality of ethnic 
identities, should now 
guard a^nst being soft 
on the Islamisation of pol¬ 
itics, to the point of alien¬ 
ating the Chinese and the 
Indians and the parties in 
the B.N. fold that repre¬ 
sent their interests. 

The campaign this 
time was lacklustre; both 
the B.N. and the B.F. 
banked heavily on the 
supprt of the “silent 
majority” to sec them 
through. In such a situa¬ 
tion, the interpretation of 
the results has become 
much more dicey than at 
any time before. The near- 
collapsc of the “Anwar 
phenomenon” as an elec¬ 
tion issue, despite his tac¬ 
tical refusal to be 
nominated as a candidate, 
disheartened the 

reformist seaions of the Opposition. An 
Anwar loyalist, Chandra Muzzafar, said 
that he felt saddened by the possibility that 
the verdict “may well mean that Anwar will 
slowly recede into oblivion”. 

Relevant to the new context of 
Opposition unity is an earlier assessment of 
Anwar by Jomo K.S., an academic who 
recently filed a lawsuit challenging the 
alleged denial of voting rights to nearly 
700,000 potential voters (many of whom 
were thought to be Anwar’s supporters) by 
not registering them in time. In focus in 
this context is Anwar’s “remarkable success 
in preserving his Islamic reputation despite 
m^ng various compromises” during his 
association with UMNO. 

At a different level, Malaysian polidcal 
commentators such as M.G.G. Pillai argue 
that Mahathir may come under inaeasing 
pressure from within therulingelite, if steps 
are not seen to be taken to retrieve the core 
ground that UMNO is seen to have lost to 
the PAS in die Malay heartland. ■ 


I WORLD AFFAtRS 

V.$. SAMBANDAN 

m Colombo 

T hirteen candidates have joined 
the presidential race in Sri Lanka, but 
the high-decibel contest is only between 
President Chandrika Kumaratunga and 
United National Party leader Ranil 
Wickremasinghe. 

ITie campaign that is under way, is 
marked for the signals the two leaders send 
to the masses and the implications of their 
vote-catching slogans, on the island’s 
future political course. An issue that has 
dominated the political agenda of the two 
mam rivals is the resolution of the ethnic 
conflict. The outlook of the two candi¬ 
dates on the military aggression between 
the security forces and the Liberation 
Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE) could tilt 
the scales in the December 21 election to 
the Executive Presidency. Actually there is 
no wave in favour of any candidate. 

In a clear shift from the 1994 election, 
the overwhelming support Chandrika 
Kumaratunga enjoyed at that time no 
longer exists. Left with mere blocks of 
votes, Kumaratunga and Wickrem¬ 
asinghe have to contend with the task of 
mobilising more support to expand fur¬ 
ther on their respective constituencies. 

A n estimated 11.7 million voters arc to 
exercise their franchise. The major 
groups include Sinhalese, Sri Lankan 
Tamils, plantation Tamils and Muslims. 
According to the latest statistics released 
by the Central Bank, Sinhalese constitute 
74 per cent of the island’s 18.55 million 
population. Sri Lankan Tamils constitut¬ 
ing 12.6 percent, Indian Tamils at 5.5 per 
cent and Moors comprising 7.1 per cent 
are the other major ethnic groups. 

By religion, Buddhists constitute 69.3 
per cent of the population, followed by 
Hindus (15.5 per cent), Muslims (7.5 per 
cent) and Christians (7.6 per cent). 

In 1994, there was a cross-communi¬ 
ty backing for Kumaratunga’s candidature 
as there was an island-wide euphoria in 
favour of peace. The response was partic¬ 
ularly high in the northeastern area, which 
has apopulation of about 2.76 million. 

Three weeks ahead of the election, 
there is an overall sense of dismay and cyn¬ 
icism over the wiity and the approach of 
the political players to the issues con¬ 
fronting the nation. 

The Sinhala vote, Much has always 
seen a two-way split, is being sought 12 
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4 tough presidential race 

he campaign for the presidential election in Sri Lanka hots up although there is on overall sense of 
' dismay over the approach of the political players to the issues confronting the nation. 


of the 13 contestants. Needless to say, the 
main tussle will be between three 
Chandrika Kumaratunga, representing the 
People’s Alliance (PA), Wickremasinghe 
and Nandana Gunathilaka, a politburo 
member of the Janatha Vimukthi 
Peramuna (JVP). The JVP’s entiy into the 
fray makes a consolidation of the Sinhala 
vote a harder grind; this means that there 
is essentially a three-way split in the major¬ 
ity vote. Consequently, the main players 
have to either go all out to assuage Sinhala 
sentiments, or ensure that the majoritaij.)ri 
sensibilities are not ruffled. 

The sense of alienation felt by the 
country’s largest minority group, the 
Tamils, and the indications that they are 
not keen on exercising their franchise, pro¬ 
vide the foundation for convening the 
election into an cs.sentially southern 
(Sinhala) affair. 

The mainstream Tamil political par¬ 
ties, which had initially exercised restraint, 
began in early December to spell out their 
stands. The former militant organisation 
have taken divergent positions on exten¬ 
sion of support to either Chandrika 
Kumaratunga or Wickremasinghe. The 
Tamil United Liberaiion Front (TUl.F) 
called upon the Tamil voters to reject both 
the candidates. 

The Eelam People’s Democratic Party 
(EPDP), which has been appointed by the 
P.A. as its polling agent in the northern 



PiMMwit Ctundfflca Kirnwratungik 


Jafflia peninsula, was the first to declare 
its position. Douglas Devanada, the 
EPDP chief, reposed fiuth in 
Kumaratunga and extended the party’s 
support for her candidature. He said: “We 
arc confident that the President will 
resolve the Tamil issue. It may not be pos¬ 
sible to do it at once. It has to be done in 
stages. But we are sure that she will meet 
our hopes and aspirations.” 

The Tamil Eelam Liberation 
Organisation (TELO) has extended its sup¬ 
port to Wickrem-asinghe, while the Eelam 
People’s Revolutionary Liberation Front 
(EPRLF), like thcTULF, hasdistanced itself 
from the main contestants. The EPRLF 
leaders said that the party would “support 
any party which genuinely attempts to find 
a lastingsolution to theTamil national ques¬ 
tion with the active participation of a third- 
party mediator.” The party’s 
secretary-general, Suresh Premachandran, 
said tliat the party did not have “the moral 
righr to request the Tamil people to vote for 
either of the two main parties.” 

It is in this ambivalent background that 
the LTTE supremo, V. Prabakaran, made 
his annual Heroes’ Day speech on 
November 27. He accused the ’Tamil par¬ 
ties ofSinhala chauvinism, and in a detailed 
charge against Kumaratunga, described her 
regime as “the worst form of tyrannical 
oppression” against the island’s Tamils. 

While this harsh attack against 
Kumaratunga has the possibility of trans¬ 
lating a hardline Sinhala-Buddhist con¬ 
solidation behind her, Prabakaran’s 
undiluted stance on the issue of a separate 
Eelam is also bound to agitate the major¬ 
ity south. Kumaratunga has already start¬ 
ed to capitalise on the proposals made by 
Wickremasinghe, which involved talks 
with the Tigets and providing for an inter¬ 
im administration by involving them. She 
has told the southern voters that such steps 
would lead to separation. A map showing 
the northeastern region in red colour, was 
splashed on the fi’ont page of a recent issue 
of a State-run daily, was a case in point. 
Whipping up passions against “a larger 
enemy” is considered an effective mecha¬ 
nism to consolidate the southern vote. 

T he campaign across the southern 
parts of the island witnessed its share 


of election-related violence. There have 
been reports of organised attacks on polit¬ 
ical opponents, intimidation of party 
workers and party flags being damaged. 
The police announced stern action to stem 
pomible violent turn of events. 

For his part, the Acting G>mmissioner 
of Elections has introduced a code of ethics 
for the contestants. He has asked them to 
exercise restraint in their speeches. 

With the two main contestants facing 
death threats, there is increasing concern 
about a possible assassination attempt ahead 
of the election. There is an indication that 
the LTTE would give a clear direaion to 
the Tamil voters in the north and east. 

Until now, the call has been restrict¬ 
ed to “not to trust Kumaratunga”. This 
does not necessarily mean “trust 
Wickremasinghe”. But, if such a direction 
were to come, the going will be more dif¬ 
ficult for the President. 

In addition, concerns abound about 
possible rigging in the Army-held areas of 
the north and east as well as in the polling 
booths to be set up in government-held 
areas for Tamils living in rebel-held terri¬ 
tory. Such concerns gave rise to calls for 
inviting foreign election observers. 

The two main contenders find them¬ 
selves heading for a photo-finish. But, as 
in any marathon race, there is still time. 
But predictably, the acts of the LTTE 
would largely determine the outcome. B 
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The wooing game 

In a changed perception of India, the LTTE leadership feels that whatever the past hostilities, there is no 
denying that India is the greatest friend of Sri Lankan Tamils, and by extension, of the LTTE. 


D.B.S. JEYARAJ 


NTON STANISUU BAIASING- 
HAM, the 63-year-old political advis¬ 
er of the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam 
(LITE), relocated clandestinely from the 
Northern mainland Wanni in Sri Lanka 
to Britain in the last week of May 1999. 
The Hindu was the first newspaper to 
repoit the move on June 9. 

That report stated that the shift had 
two objectives. The first was to restructure 
the LTFE’s international secretariat in 
London and spearhead a propaganda drive 
on a global scale. The second was to start 
initiatives seeking third-party mediation 
to revive negotiations between the Sri 
Lankan Government and the LTFE. 
Balasingham’s health had been deterio¬ 
rating, and it was expected that he would 
avail himself of the medical facilities avail¬ 
able in Britain. 

The past six months have seen 
Balasingham living quietly in London. 
While the Sinhala extremist fringe in Sri 
Lanka was demanding aloud that he be 
deported to Colombo, BaLtsingham 
adopted a low profile in London. He never 
appeared in public but engaged in quite a 
lot of political activity of the behind-the- 
scenes variety. It was, however, common 
knowledge among Tamil expatriates in 
London that Balasingham was in town. 
On November 27, Bdasingham deviated 
from his low-key lifestyle and went pub¬ 
lic with a splash. 

The occasion was Maaveerar Naal or 
“Great Heroes’ Day”. It has been the prac¬ 
tice of the LTTE to observe November 27 
each year as a day to remember and hon¬ 
our those Tigers who had fallen in battle. 
The first LTTE cadre to be killed was 
Sathiyanathan alias Shankar of 
Kambarmalai in Jaffna district. He died 
on November 27, lfi82. After that more 
than 13,000 Tiger cadres have died in 
combat. The LTTE has observed the day 
since 1989 both in Sri Lanka and abroad. 
It is the most looked-forward-to event in 
the Tiger almanac. 

A high%ht of the day is an oration by 


LTTE leader Velupillai Prabakaran, 
described in LTTE jargon as an “address 
to the nation". As Prabakaran is an elusive 
personality and is not accessible to the 
media, his annual speech is seen as a 
barometer of the political mood of the 
Tigers. The speech receives wide publici¬ 
ty nationally and internationally. It is 
treated more or less as a policy statement 
of the LTTE. Aspects of the speech, such 
as brevity and ambiguity, gives rise to 
wide-ranging interpretations with regard 
to the current LTTE policy as enunciated 
by the numero iino. 

T his year, however, there was a dif¬ 
ference. Anton Balasingham, referred 
to occasionally as an “LTTE ideologue” 
and “theoretician”, was m London. He 
and his Australia-born wife Adele were the 
guests of honour at the Great Heroes Day 
ceremony held at the London Arena. A 
crowd of nearly 7,000 people participat¬ 
ed. Balasingham addressed the meeting 
for nearly an hour. What he did was to 
amplify and clarify the policy of the LTTE 
as outlined already by the Tiger supremo. 
Owing to the difference in the time zones, 
Prabakaran’s speech, relayed over the 
LTTE radio in the Wanni “Voice of 
Tigers”, had been broadcast in the West 
before Balasingham spoke. The LTTE 
political adviser also made it clear that he 
had spoken with his leader before attend¬ 
ing the meeting and had been briefed on 
what he had to say. 

Thus Balasingham’s speech was in a 
sense an elaborated version of what 
Prabakaran had said earlier. It was more 
explicit on fundamentals and devoid of the 
deliberate ambiguity that characterises 
Prabakaran’s speeches. There were also 
signifiant departures, with Balasingham 
touching on areas where Prabakaran was 
silent. 

One such issue was the LTTE’s rela¬ 
tionship with India. The LTTE, which 
used to indulge in rhetoric about its hav¬ 
ing defeated the world’s fourth largest 
army, has been conspicuously silent on 
that in the recent past. Moreover, it has 
been consciously wooing India of late and 


has been trying for a rapprochement with 
the Bharatiya Janatha Party-led 
Government. {Frontline, July 30) 

Balasingham’s London speech out¬ 
lined clearly the LTT^ perception regard¬ 
ing India. The past decade has seen Tamil 
ultra-nationalists on both sides of the Palk 
Straits indulge in vitriolic outbursts 
against New Delhi on its alleged bias 
against Sri Lankan Tamils. The difficult 
situation had been aggravated by chal¬ 
lenges to Indian “hegemonism”. But in 
contrast, Baiasingham’s speech was 
markedly restrained and a complete 
departure from the usual anti-Indianism 
uttered by others in the past. 

Balasingham’s comments on India 
were stated within the context of assessing 
the possibility of any foreign intervention. 
Sections of the media in India have report¬ 
ed that Balasingham was referring to India 
as a potential mediator. 

But actually nothing of that kind was 
mentioned. Instead, what Balasingham 
stressed was that there was no chance of 
India intervening on behalf of the 
“Sinhala” government in Colombo as had 
happened in the past. 

The LTTE political adviser pooh- 
poohed the anxiety on the part of some 
sections of Lankan Tamils that there 
would be foreign intervention in Sri Lanka 
against the LTTE. After dismissing such 
a possibility, Balasingham went on to say 
that the only country that mattered to the 
Sri Lankan Tamils was India. Their only 
concern was about Indian involvement. 
Whatever the past hostilities, there was no 
denying that India was the greatest friend 
of Sri Lankan Tamils, and by extension, 
of the LTTE. India engal nesa sakthi (India 
is our friendly or allied force), 
Balasingham said amidst thundering 
applause. 

Referring briefly to the sorry history 
of conflict with the Indian Peace Keeping 
Force, Balasingham said that the LITE 
actually had no intention of confronting 
India militarily then. Indiavode motha 
engabtkku enna ptuthiyamaal (Are we so 
insane as to confront India?) he asked. But 
owing to wrot^ advice given to Rajiv 
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.andhi, the fighting was 
v-cessitated. The Sri 
, ankan Tamil people, who 
' garded India as “god”, 

' ere subjected to much 
I ardship as a result of that 
|..onflict. Now India herself 
has realised the deficiencies 
and mistakes of the earlier 
policy towards Sri Lanka, 
he said. 

There was now a new 
dispensation led by the 
B|P. Balasingham was of 
ihe opinion that this 
legimc was favourably dis¬ 
posed towards the LTTE. 

Political parties and lead¬ 
ers who were concerned 
about the Tamil cause in 
bn Lanka were part of this 
B)l’ Government. As such 
Balasingham ruled out the 
possibility of the present Indian govern¬ 
ment intervening militarily on behalf of 
the “Sinhala” government in Colombo. 
“That will not happen,” he said. 

At the same time, there were some 
doubts and misgivings on the part of India 
that were preventing it from supporting 
openly the aspirations of Sri Lankan 
Tamils. This had to do with erroneous 
perceptions regarding the LTTE. One was 
that the LTTE would interfere in Indian 
domestic politics and foment dissension 
within the Indian Union. Balasingham 
categorically stated that the LTEE would 
never ever try to interfere in the domestic 
sphere of India. All that it was concerned 
about was the liberation of its people from 
oppression. 

Another fear related to the demon¬ 
stration effect that the formation of a 
I'amil Eelam would have on Tamil Nadu 
and the consequent possibility ofsecession 
there. This fear was baseless, said 
Balasingham. The objective conditions 
were different. In Sri Lanka, the Tamils 
were compelled to fight for separation 
because of the oppression. They were 
killed, bombed, and shelled by the gov- 
srnment. That is not the case in Tamil 
Nadu. There is a State government of its 
awn there. There are political parties. 
There is Kalaingar (a reference to Tamil 
Nadu Chief Minister). The State is pres- 
aering. Why should Tamil Nadu separate 
fom India? There is no need to do so,” 
•aid Balasingham. 

After describing India as a friendly 
bree, Balasingham went on to say that 
vhen Tamil &lam becomes a reality, the 
Icdgling state would be India’s staunchest 



Anton Balasingham, the LTTE leader who relocated to London In May 
1999, with his wife Adele. 


ally in the region. It would revolve with¬ 
in India's orbit. “I have been authorised 
by thalawar (leader) to make this pro¬ 
nouncement. 1 hereby guarantee openly 
ihai we wil I not cause any problem to 1 nd ia 
and that we will remain the staunchest ally 
of India in this region,” announced 
Balasingham to a wildly cheering audi¬ 


ence. 

iVof what Balasingham articulated was 
by way ofamplifying what Prabakaran had 
said. Theie were, however, four areas 
where Balasingham, through his amplifi¬ 
cations and clarifications, improved on 
what his leader had stated in his address. 
These related to the aborted attempts to 
conduct negotiations, the presidential 
election, the military aims of the LTTE 
and the potential for peace talks. 

Prabakaran, possibly by design, was 
reticent and ambiguous on these matters, 
thereby causing contradictory interpreta¬ 
tions of the LTTE position. But 
Balasingham, being more explicit in his 
speech, placed the LTTE position on the.se 
matters in a better and more enlightening 
perspective. 

First, Balasingham revealed that con¬ 
trary to Sri Lankan President Chandrika 
Kumaratunga’s stated position that there 
would be no talks with the LTTE at this 
juncture, there had been three covert 
moves by her in this direction. Three 
channels had been made use of. “Bishops 
(he did not elaborate), Norway and the 
British Commonwealth Secretariat” were 
the emissaries, said Balasingham. The 
unacceptable aspect of these overtures was 


their clandestine nature, 
he said. 

“Chandrika wanted 
secret talks in a foreign 
country within a short 
time-frame without anyone 
knowing. She did not want 
the Army, Cabinet 
Ministers and the people to 
know about these talks. 
Also, these were to be con¬ 
ducted without a ceasefire 
while the fighting was on. 
We declined because we did 
not want to do anything 
behind the backs of our 
people. Ours is a people’s 
war. Whatever we do, it 
must lx; in the open and the 
people must be informed. 
Besides, while the war con¬ 
tinues and our people get 
killed and maimed, how 
can we go to a foreign country, stay in plush 
hotels and talk pleasantly as if there was no 
war?” asked the L ITE ideologue. 

Secondly, Balasingham spoke about 
the presidential election. (While 
Kumaratunga adopts a public position of 
being lukewarm towards the possibility of 
resumption of talks with the Tigers, the 
rival United National Party candidate, 
Ranil Wickremasinghe, has promised 
talks with the LTTE. This has led to the 
Kumaratunga camp accusing 
Wickremasinghe of striking a secret deal 
with the Tigers. There was also the expec¬ 
tation that the L ITE would indicate what 
Tamils arc to do in terms of voting.) 
Balasingham dismis.scd specifically all talk 
about an understanding with the UNP. 
But he implied that Tamils should vote 
against Kumaratunga. What he said in 
essence was this: 

“The past 50 years have seen the major 
Sinhala parties alternately discriminating 
against and deceiving the Tamil people. 
But as our leader said the last five years of 
Chandrika’s rule have been the most ter¬ 
rible for Tamils. War, hunger, starvation, 
displacement, death, agony, and sorrow 
were everywhere. It had been a blood¬ 
stained, dark period. (Prabakaran was 
more severe in his speech calling it a curse 
on the Tamil people.) As far as elections 
are concerned they are to elect a new 
President for Sri Lanka.Thcrc is no prac¬ 
tical benefit for the Tamil people. We are 
not concerned about this poll. It has not 
been our tradition to participate in such 
elections. We have no faith in them. In 
areas under our control there won’t be any 
elections. But in other areas like Jaffna and 
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Batticaloa, the election will take place. 
The Tamil people there can do what they 
want.... They can vote for Chandrika or 
they can vote for Ranil. But there is one 
important thing that I must state here. If 
Chandrika comes to power again, it can 
only mean that the problems and hard¬ 
ships will continue. The tragic situation 
will ptcvail... Wc take no sides but the 
Tamil people know what to do.” 

Thirdly, on the military aims of the 
LTFE, Balasingham was boastful. He said 
that prior to the ongoing ‘Unceasing 
Waves’ campaign, there had been much 
pe.ssimism about the military prowess of 
the Tigers. “Many Western nations 
thought the LITE was a spent force. They 
thought Kumaratunga’s ‘war for peace’ 
was succeeding." 

“Even our own people were dejected. 
Jaffna was taken and the Army was 
advancing in the Wanni. ‘What is the 
LTTE doing’ was their question,” said 
Balasingham. But Prabakaran was patient, 
he added. Preparations for the current 
operation had taken a year. There was 
intense ttaining with live ammunition, 
resulting in several injuries during prac¬ 
tice. Finally, the operation was launched. 
The martial ability of the LTTE was 
toved to the world. The ground situation 
as been transformed. Now there was a 
lull. But this was only to provide a brief 
respite to the cadres. The operation is 
‘Unceasing Waves’. Waves do not cease. 
They continue. We are yet to give marun- 
thu (medicine) to amma (mother). The 
LTTE, according to Balasingham, was 
simply liberating the land from military 
aggression. The Wanni had been liberat¬ 
ed but there were areas like Jaffna and 
Batticaloa. “We will go there akso soon,” 
said Balasingham amidst applause. 

Fourthly, if liberation through armed 
struggle was the course of action, then 
what was the point in calling for talks? 
According to Balasingham, there are two 
reasons for doing so. Given the history, 
the LTTE does not trust any Sinhala gov¬ 
ernment. The Tigers believe that the only 
durable solution would be a separate 
Tamil state - Tamil Eelam. It also docs 
not believe that any government in 
Colombo could arrive at an equitable 
negotiated setdement. So the LTTE wants 
talks to expose the ulterior motives of the 
Sri Lankan government an^rove to the 
world that no Sinhala government would 
grant Tamil rights. 

There is alra the need to avoid blood¬ 
shed and destruction. The LTTE, accord¬ 
ing to Balasingham, possesses the ability to 
drive the Army out of the Tamil areas. But 


it is offering an opportunity to the Army to 
withdraw pcaccmUy. Before negotiations 
begin, a conducive dimate must be creat¬ 
ed. For that the food embargo and restric¬ 
tions on sending medical supplies to the 
Wanni and other areas must be removed. 
The Army of “aggression” must withdraw 
from the Eelam soil. Only then could 
meaningful discussions occur. Otherwise 
the war will continue and the Tigers will 
drive the Army away. Another important 
prerequisite for talks is that there must be 
third-party mediation. It could be a coun¬ 
try or an international organisation. 

G iven these “controversial” precon¬ 
ditions, there is scepticism over 
whether the LTTE is really keen on a 
negotiated settlement. But some analysts 
arc optimistic. They feel that the Tigers 
arc being maximalist in their stated pre¬ 
negotiation positions but could mellow if 
and when talks progress satisfactorily. In 
any case, given the obvious failure of 
Kumaratunga’s war-for-peace strategy 
there is really no choice but to explore the 
possibility of talking to the Tigers, these 
sections feel. The presence ofa third-party 
mediator could make a bindingly crucial 
difference this time, they say. 

Others have their doubts, in view of 
the LTTE’s track record. It would be 
another instance of the Tigers “talking” 
but not genuinely “negotiating”, they say. 
Subjective and objective factors negate all 
chances of the LTTE ever coming into the 
mainstream of a “united” Sri Lanka, they 
say. Prabakaran’s ideological commit¬ 
ment is firm and unwavering. Whatever 
Balasingham’s semantics, in the final 
analysis that is the ground reality, they say. 
That the LTTE wants to engage in 
talks with Colombo at the earliest has been 
made clear by another related develop¬ 
ment too. The Tamil United Liberation 
Front secretary-general and Member of 
Parliament from Trincomalee district, R. 
Sambanda, met Balasingham in London 
recently. The meeting was arranged 
through the efforts of the British author¬ 
ities. Itwasheldatthe House ofCommons 
building in the presence of a Labour Party 
MP. At that the meeting Sambanda called 
for a resumption of talks with the govern¬ 
ment. Balasingham shot it down saying 
that there was no point in talking just 
before presidential eleaion. “Let the 
Sinhala people elect a new President and 
if that person genuinely desifes I dialogue 
we can consider it with the aid of a third- 
party mediator,” he said. So ail mdications 
at present are that talks will begin after the 
elections. ■ 


■ ttORLD AFFAIRS 

JOHN CHERIAN 


M ore than two months after the, 
Russian forces launched a full-scale* 
assault on the secessionist government in 
Chechnya, the battle in the northern 
Caucasus is far from over. Although the 
Russian troops have encircled the 
Chechen capital, Grozny, fighting is rag¬ 
ing in other parts of the province. 

Grozny has virtually been reduced to 
a ghost town, battered by shelling and air 
raids. Eighty per cent »f the city has been 
destroyed. Most of the civilians have left, 
but Chechen fighters are holed up in the 
capital waiting for the final Russian 
assault. Some Russian analysts are of the 
view that the military has no imminent 
plan to invade the Chechen capital. The 
Russian authorities do not want a repeat 
of the 1994-96 war when thousands of 
Russians were killed in the course of an 
assault on Grozny. 

This time the Russian military’s aim 
seems to be, in the words of a Russian com¬ 
mentator, to turn Grozny, slowly and 
methodically, into a “lifeless desert”. With 
this goal in mind, Russian federal agencies 
arc planning to cut off gas and electricity 
supplies to the Chechen capital. The 
Russian authorities are waiting for the 
tlvilian populace to evacuate fully from 
Grozny in order to implement these mea¬ 
sures, and start non-stop artillery and air 
attacks on rebel positions there. 

Chechen guerillas have engaged the 
Russian forces in fierce fightingduring the . 
two-month-old war. Russian authorities ‘41 
admitted that they have faced serious resis¬ 
tance from the guerillas. About 300 
Russian soldiers have been killed, accord¬ 
ing to Russian Army officials. In the third 
week of November, a Russian reconnais¬ 
sance patrol was ambushed and eliminat¬ 
ed by a Chechen band. The going was 
comparatively easy for the Russian mili¬ 
tary in the first two months. Using air 
power to their maximum advantage, the 
Russian forces quickly seized the territory 
north of the Terek river, inhabited by 
Chechens traditionally loyal to Moscow. 
They also moved into Chechnya’s low¬ 
lands ftom Dagestan and Ingushetia, on 
their way to Grozny. 

With the harsh Russian winter having 
set in, the smsofy of the civilian popula- 
don will grow. Civilians have b^ dis¬ 
placed in large numbers in what is 
officially described in Russia as an “and- 
terrorist” drive. 
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The Caucasian cauldron 

The Russian military offensive against secessionist elements in Chechnya reaches a critical point with 
ff.e siege of Grozny and mounting pressure from the West to end the war. 


WcstLin govcrnniLrirs 
)n\(.nicnily forgciiing 
(K hi\ix that the North 
ithntit Ireaty 

t)rgani'atioii (NATO) 
irstrikes wiought on the 
nilian popultcc in 
'■ugoslavn (iuimg the 
Ki)so\otonfliLt hivi been 
|iiic-k 111 condemning the 
Russian milinrv action in 
( hcchnvi which IS put of 
the Russiin 1 cdcrttion In 
the last weekol November, 
the Jnternational 

Monctaiy riind (IMI) 

^nd the Orgmisuion for 
jccuiit) ind ( oopcruion 
in hiiiopc (OS( f) con 
demned the Russi in offe n 
si\c Mich icl ( imdcssiis 
the IMI Muiagmg 
Diiccloi while iddiessmg 
ivtorkshopm Macfiicisiiel 
thii negative rcaetion m 
the world to the events in 
C heehnya m i) put m 
doubt the question o( 

L’ueuding Russit the I ind 
( heehen issue also ekcupied tlie centre 
stage 111 the t)SC t summit in Istinbiil 
evheie an attempt wis mide to make 
‘ Russia the focus of criticism (see separate 
siory) The Wests blitint eloubic sran 
duds has inflamed Russian public opm 


! N the first week of Deeember Russnn 
Defence Minister Igor Segeyev 
described the rebels position is hopeless 
liutat the same rime said that it could take 
mother three months to crush them J he 
'MF has made it clear that as long as the 
iiihtary campaign in Chechnya goes on, 
Russia cannot avail of IMF credit I he 
Russian economy is badly m need of fresh 
'MF funding and it is no surprise that the 
'Vest is crudely using the monetary body 
'<> blackmail the Russian Government to 
•ISC pressure on the Chechens 1 he 
Vestern pressure may begin to have an 
Ji.verse impact on Russia if it does not 
tring the assault to a swift conclusion 
ussia’s discomfort has made the 
heehen guerilla leaders want to make the 



Russian troops enter Achkhol Martan, 25 km southwest of the Chechnyan capital of Grozny, on 
December 3. The Russian military, which has encircled Grozny, wants to convert Grozny into a 
mousetrap for the guerillas. 


loins 1 he 


conflict IS long drawn our as possible 
I hey scoff it the Russnn military s pitn 
to convert (iio/ny into i niousctrip for 
ihcm and claim that the Russian troops 
the nisei ves would get trapped if thej c ntcr 
(iroeny is the Chechen fighters will 
retreat into the nearby mountains ind 
mount a miliraiy offensive fiom the icar 

NTH a decade ago, C heehnya was a 
^ prosperous land After the Russians 
we le defeated in a civil war (our years ago, 
Aslan Mashkadov was elected President of 
the breakaway territory He proved to be 
a weak leader and dismally failed to arrest 
the widespread anarchy Smuggling and 
hostage-taking became the order of the 
day Shamil Basayev, a terrorist, is the 
most influential Chechen leader now His 
writ seems to run more than that tif 
President Mashkadov Basayev rose to 
international notoriety when he seued a 
crowded hospital in neighbouring 
Stavropol and held the patients and doc¬ 
tors hostage He along with another war¬ 
lord, Khattab, were responsible for the 
military intrusion into neighbouring 


Dagesttn (rrontbtie October 8, 1999), 
which spaiked the present Russian mili- 
tiry tction 

It IS said that the Chechen people s 
fight for independence has been influ 
diced to a Urge extent by the injustices 
inflicted on them in the 19R)s and 1940s 
by the Soviet Union I he entire ( heehen 
nation was uprooted in 1944 on charges 
of collaborating with the Nan forces and 
resettled mostly in Kazakhstan, where 
they enjoyed the same rights as other 
Soviet citizens After Josef Stalin s death, 
they were resettled in Chechnya and the 
C hechcn-lngush Republic was merged 
with the Soviet Republic A secessionist 
wave gained momentum in the province 
in the late 1980s when it became clear that 
the Soviet Union was on its last legs 
Chechnya’s economic potential is 
immense Besides its own oil resources, the 
republic is a corridor for oil and gas 
pipelines for the entire region I he fate of 
many important projects to pump oil and 
gas from Azerbaijan, Turkmenistan and 
Kazakhstan depends on stability in 
Chechnya 
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Chechnya’s attempt to secede was 
spearheaded first by Dzokhar Dudayev, a 
former Major-General in the Soviet ai med 
forces. In a sham election in 1991, in 
which only about 10-12 per cent of the 
Chechen population voted, Dudayev was 
elected President, Promptly thereafter, he 
demanded itidepcndcnce, and developed 
a well-equipped Army towards this end. 
But his push for independence was thwart¬ 
ed by the intervention of the Russian 
Army in December 1994. What followed 
was a bloody war that raged for 18 months 
and claimed thousands of lives on both 
sides. Dudayev himself was killed in the 
war. An agreement was signed between the 
Russian Government and the Chechen 
rebels in the summer of 1996. Under the 
agreement, the illegal Chechen paiamili- 
tary units were supposed to be disbanded 
and the federal forces withdrawn from 
Chechnya. A final decision on Chechnya’s 
status was to be kept pending until the year 
2001. 

Moscow kept its part of the bargain 
and withdrew its forces from Chechen ter¬ 
ritory. But the Chechen guerillas started 
rc-arming themselves with a vengeance 
and the “republic” became divided into 
zones of influence under the sw.iy of war¬ 
lords like Basayev and Khaitab. Banditry 
and hostage-taking grew. In one instance, 
Chechen bandits stole 120,000 tonnes of 
oil from the Baku-Novorossiisk pipeline. 
Following this, federal authorities decid¬ 
ed to close down the pipeline. The bomb 
explosions in Russian cities coupled with 
foolhardy incursions into neighbouring 
Dagestan were the last stiaw for the fed¬ 
eral government in Moscow. 1 he all-out 
offensive launched by the Russian army 
and air force is indicative of the mood of 
the political establishment in the country. 
The public response to the military ini¬ 
tiative to bring the Chechen separatists to 
heel has been overwhelmingly favourable. 

Prime Minister Vladimir Putin, who 
was a virtual non-entity when he was 
appointed Prime Minister, is the most 
popular politician in Russia today. Seventy 
per cent of the Russian population want 
him to be President. Yevgeni Primakov, 
who was the favourite until October, has 
slipped in the popularity ratings. 

Bur these are still early days. The tide 
could turn against the Government if the 
war drags on and the casualties grow. But 
given the fragile health of President Boris 
Yeltsin, the war could yield tremendous 
political dividends for a lucky few. And 
Putin being- Yeltsin’s designated heir- 
apparent, at least for the time being, could 
turn out the luckiest. ■ 


■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

A forum for 
European interests 

The OSCE summit in Istanbul underlines the West's ambition to 
emerge as a watchdog of democracy and human rights. 

BISWAJIT CHOUDHURY 


R ussia is a member of the S4-nation 
Organi-sation for Security and 
Cooperation in Europe and naturally, the 
Russian military’s drive against guerillas in 
Chechnya dominated the OSCE summit 
in Istanbul. President Boris Yeltsin’s 
lespoiise 10 Western ci iticism was to leave 
the summit before it concluded, after 
making a strong defence of a war that has 
popular support in Russia. In the 
Chechnya offensive, the Russians, taking 
a leaf from the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation’s book, tNATO succc.ssful- 
K employed the strateg) ofaii laids against 
Yugoslavia earliei this year) have lelied on 
aerial bombings in addition to heavy 
shelling. The Russian action has caused 
moic than 200,000 tihechens to flee their 
homes. 

I he Western criticism vs as mainly on 
aceount of the excesive use of force, which 
- as U.S. President Cilinton advanced in 
the way of friendly counsel - could even 
be couiitci productive, considering 
Ru.ssia’s objective of eliminating 
Chechnya-based teiiorism. Clinton urged 
Russia to seek a political solution and to 
allow the OSCE a role to mediate in its 
conflict with the rebel icpublic in the 
Caucasus. 

At the end of the two-day summit, the 
final declaration, while reaffirming sup¬ 
port to the territorial integrity of Russia, 
called for a political and humanitarian role 
for the OSCE in Chechnya. This and the 
fact that Russia has agreed to a visit by the 
OSCE Chairman to the war zone are seen 
as major concessions by Moscow, which 
previously rejected any outside involve¬ 
ment in the military campaign that began 
two months ago. 

The case for an OSCE involvement in 
the Chechen conflict was reinforced at the 
Istanbul summit by the signing of a 
Charter for European Security. Russian 
Foreign Minister Igor Ivanov signed the 


document on behalf of Yeltsin who had 
left. The Charter reaffirms the OSCE’s 
founding principles, which commit the 
members to, among other things, a broad 
spectrum of provisions on human rights 
and democratic freedoms. It declares the 
implementation of these principles to be 
the legitimate concern of all member- 
states and not exclusively the internal 
affair of any one of them. Without nam¬ 
ing Chechnya, the Charter thus establish¬ 
es the principle that conflicts in onT 
signatory state arc the legitimate concern 
of all. This is to be the basis of the role for 
the OSCE in the 21st century, in a secu¬ 
rity environment that has radically altered 
in this decade with the disintegration of 
the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. 

The OSCE as a multilateral arrange¬ 
ment IS in some ways unique among the 
security institutions in Europe. Its 5“^ 
member-states represent a vast area, which 
includes continental Europe, the 
Caucasus, Central Asia and North 
America, “bringing together”, as the 
organisation puts it, “the Euro-Atlantic 
and the Euro-Asian communities fromi^ 
Vancouver to Vladivostok.” Turkey has 
been a member since 1973: the Central 
Asian republics, which were part of the 
Soviet Union, joined as independent 
members in the 1990s. The organisation 
qualifies as a regional arrangement under 
the United Nations Charter and is there¬ 
fore the primary instrument in all phases 
ofa conflict cycle, “from earlywarningand 
conflict prevention to crisis management 
and post-conflict rehabilitation in its 
region”. 

T he OSCE has its origins in what 
began in 1972 as the multilateral 
Helsinki Process, designed to further reg¬ 
ular contacts between the participating 
states,’ which were mostly European and 
were membefi of either of the two con% 
fronting military blocs, NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact. The aim was to establish a 
permanent channel of communication, 
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Presidents Boris Yeltsin and Bill Clinton meet on November 18 during the OSCE summit 
In Istanbul. Clinton urged Russia to allow the OSCE a role to mediate In the Chechnyan 
conflict. 


reduce the threat of wat in Europe and 
open the prospects for East-West coopet- 
ation. Thirty-five countries, including the 
U.S. and Canada, were the original signa¬ 
tories to the Helsinki Act in 1975. The 
Act defined the multilatetal process initi¬ 
ated and its comprehensive approach to 
security. Known as the Commission on 
Security and C’oopcration in Europe 
(CSCE), the process was founded on the 
premise that security is indivisible and its 
I various aspects - politico-military, eco¬ 
nomic and human - are interdependent. 
The CSCE, as a result, dealt with a range 
of issues, including arms control, preven¬ 
tive diplomacy, military confidence¬ 
building measures, human rights and 
economic cooperation, in the decades that 
followed its inception. Human rights, a 
sensitive issue between the blocs, was 
introduced as a legitimate subject of dia¬ 
logue. 

The idea of a pan-European confer¬ 
ence first came from the Soviet Union in 
the 1950s as a way of confirming the exist¬ 
ing borders in Europe and establishing a 
framework for East-West economic coop¬ 
eration. But at that time, during the height 
of the Cold Wat, an idea that proposed a 
delinking of European and American 
f security interests could not take off. It had 
ro await the change in climate, which came 
about at the turn of the 1970s, with the 
East-West detente, the Strategic Arms 


Limitation Talks (.SALT), and the .Soviet 
acceptance of U.S. and Canadian partici¬ 
pation. Neutral and non-aligned states in 
Europe, such .is Yugoslavia and Cyprus 
had been more receptive to the idea. 

In this sense, the Helsinki Process was 
an attempt at a qualitative change in the 
existing bipolar climate, determined by 
confronting military alliances, through a 
multilateral process that would involve 
neuttal and non-aligned countries on an 
equal basis with the membets of the two 
alliances. 

The CSCE continued as a process 
without institutional structures until the 
collapse, in the 1990s, of the Communist 
regimes of eastern Europe radically 
changed European security concepts. The 
new environment, as well as the demands 
posed by new kinds of conflicts such as 
those in Yugoslavia, necessitated perma¬ 
nent structures, which the CSCE acquired 
on its way to becoming the Organisation 
for European Security. Its missions in 
Yugoslavia, however, proved too late and 
insufficient to prevent Europe’s greatest 
military crisis since the Second World 
War. Yugoslavia’s membership was sus¬ 
pended in 1992, by making an exception 
to the rule of consensus, on the grounds 
of human rights violations. On the other 
hand, the lack of international sanction for 
the NATO attack on Yugoslavia generat¬ 
ed deep unease among the European pub- 


I lie, and this was accentuated by 
I imperialist penetration at times in 
the name of human rights. 

Legitimation of the action by 
the U.N. came at the end, in the 
form of a U.N. role in concluding 
the war, and also a mandate for the 
multinational force now keeping 
peace in Kosovo. 

This devastating break with half 
a century of peace has given a new 
urgency to stabilising the peace in 
Europe. The regions that are the 
most vulnerable are in the east 
where economic crises and social 
dislocations accompanied the fall of 
Communist regimes. In a bid to 
tackle the economic roots of the cri¬ 
sis, European countries have taken 
the lead to launch a Stability Pact 
for Southeastern Europe, aimed 
specifically at Bulgaria, Romania, 
and the countries that once formed 
the Yugoslav federation. The goals 
of the Pact are the establishment of 
Western-style democracies and 
vibrant market economies in these 
countries, advancing thereby their 
prospects of joining the European 
Union (E.U.). Bulgaria and Romania are 
trying to speed up negotiations for their 
entry into the E.U., while Hungary and 
Poland are at present associate members. 
Others, like the Czech Republic, are ahead 
in terms of the parameters that decide 
admission. E.U. membership would bring 
them the benefits of economic integra¬ 
tion. 

Among other aspirants for integration 
with the E.U., Turkey’s case will perhaps 
be the most important in the beginning of 
the coming century. Turkey was turned 
down on different occasions since 1987 
on grounds of it nor measuring up to 
European standards m the matter of 
human rights and democracy, particular¬ 
ly in respect of its handling of Kurdish 
secessionism. Turkey has also had to con¬ 
tend with Eurocentric doubts about its 
identity as an Asian and Muslim nation. 
Turkey’s location at the crossroads of 
Europe, West Asia and Central Asia, how¬ 
ever, makes it a key player in all the big 
disputes in the region, now and in the 
future. It has a stake in the conflicts in the 
Balkans, the Caucasus, Iran, Iraq, and 
West Asia. It also has a long history of dis¬ 
pute in the Aegean and over Cyprus with 
Greece, a fellow member of the OSCE. 

As the host, for the last major inter¬ 
national summit of the 20th century, 
Turkey had an occasion to underline its 
importance. ■ 
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■ UPDATE 

Death of Hsing-Hsing 

SING-HSING, the United States National Zoo’s giant 
panda who for more than a quarter-century served as diplo¬ 
mat, research subject and sweet-natured delight to millions, 
died in Washington on November 28. 2^okeepers gave the 
panda a lethal injection after deciding that 
irreversible kidney disease had made his life 
too painful to endure. 

Hsing-Hsing (prounounced Shing-Shing) 
was 28, an extraordinarily advanced age for a 
panda. He and his longtime female denmate, 

Ling-Ling, who died on September 30, 1992, 
at the age of 23 of sudden heart failure, were 
gifts to the United States from Mao Zedong 
in commemoration of President Richard M. 

Nixon’s ice-breaking trip to China in 1972. 

The animals came to symbolise a deepening 
but still-resty relationship between the world’s 
most populous nation and its wealthiest. 

The pandas mated frequently, on their own 
and with the aid of science, but left no sur¬ 
vivors. They produced five cubs between 1983 
and 1989, but none lived more than five days. 

National Zoo officials said that Hsing-Hsing’s health dete¬ 
riorated markedly in the last week of November. He was unre¬ 
sponsive to his keepers, nearly blind, plagued with advanced 
arthritis and barely able to rouse himself to eat. His final meal, 
on the night of November 27, consisted of a large blueberry 
muffin, boiled yams, a bit of rice broth and some bamboo. 

“Yesterday, after three very bad days, we decided to euthanise 
him, ” said the zoo’s associate curator for primates and pandas. 
“We feel an immense sadne.ss as well as an immense emptiness, 
as empty as the Panda House is now.” A spokesman at the 
Chinese Embassy in Washington said that he was “sad and 
sorry” to hear of the panda’s death. 


“The Chinese Government appreciates the effort and care 
shown by the National Zoo and for their assistance in the 
preservation of this rare animal,” he said. 

From the first day that Hsing-Hsing and Ling-Ling were 
put on display in April 1972, when 20,000 people flocked t® 
the zoo to see them, the animals were a huge draw. Zoo offi- 
^ cials estimated that as many as 75 million vis- 
I itors saw one or both animals during their long 
run in captivity. 

Ling-Ling, at the time of its death, was 
g the oldest giant panda living in a zoo outside 
China. The life expectancy for giant pandas 
in the wild is 15 to 20 years. 

National Zoo officials «id that McKinley 
Hudson, the zoo’s deputy director, approved 
the decision to put Hsing-Hsing down after 
several days of discussions. “It was a momen¬ 
tous decision,” Hudson said. “But at the end 
he was not the Hsing we all knew and loved. 
In the long run, it certainly was the best deci¬ 
sion for Hsing.” Scientists were conducting a 
detailed necropsy on the panda. His skin and 
skeleton will be turned over to thej 
Smithsonian’s Museum of Natural flistory, which also has cus-^ 
tody of his mate’s remains. The bear’s organs and tissues will 
remain at the zoo for future study, officials said. 

Pandas have become a globally recognised symbol of the 
plight of endangered species, a cuddly poster animal embraced 
almost everywhere representing hundreds of less adorable plant 
and animal species. 

The empty Panda House at the National Zoo was open on 
November 28, but the entry bore a sign reading: “We regret 
to inform you that Hsing-Hsing died this morning, Sunday, 
November 28, 1999.” Inside, his glass-fronted den was half- 
covered with get-well cards from schoolchildren. ■ 

New York Times Service 




Miss World 

T was a sort of “victory” for India. At a beauty pageant in 
London on December 4, billed the last Miss 
World contest of the millennium, 20-year-old 
Yukta Mookhey from Mumbai won the 
crown. The second and third places went to 
Martina Thorogood of Venezuela and Sonia 
Raciti of South Africa, respectively. 

“It is the best day of my life because I had 
this as a beautiful dream as a child and now 
it’s come true,” swooned Mookhey, after beat¬ 
ing 93 other aspirants. Besides the bejewelled 
crown, she won $ 100,000 and year-long globe¬ 
trotting opportunities. 

Mookhey is the fourth Indian to be named 
the Miss World. Rita Faria was the first to 
win the tide (1962), followed by Aishwarp 
Rai (1994) and Diana Hayden (1997). 

Sushmita Sen was chosen Miss Universe in 
1994. 

Mookhey said that her role model was 
Hollywood actress Audrey Hepburn, whose 


“inner beauty, compassion and great aura” she admired. 4 
Proclaiming herself as an “ambassador for India", she said: “In 
India we have a whole network of cultures and I want to spread 
those beliefs in tolerance.” 

Among others, the Rajya Sabha prompt¬ 
ly rejoiced, with its Deputy Chairperson, 
Najma Heptullah, lauding Indian women for 
bringing laurels to the country. Members duly 
u thumped in appreciation. 

The zoology graduate who impressed the 
panel of judges with, besides other attributes, 
her quick replies to questions, had some harsh 
words for feminists. “I have little time for fem¬ 
inists who say doing this degrades a woman’s 
dignity,” she declared. Those protesting 
“would not object to watching an obscene 
movie on television.” She was referring to a 
group of women’s rights activists protesting 
outside the Olympjj Theatre venue with plac-^ 
ards saying, “stop this sexist cattle market”, ^ 
“women’s bodies are not for sale” and “Miss 
World, we are not catde, we will shut you 
down, just like Seatde.” ■ 
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■UPDATE 


Verdict in corruption case 

/ December 2, Napor Meeran became the first former 
I y All India Anna Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (AIADMK) 
■linister in Tamil Nadu to be convicted and sentenced for 
acquiring wealth disproportionate to his known sources of 
I icomc. The judgment followed legal pro¬ 
ceedings in three additional courts in 
Chennai conducted by the Directorate of 
Vigilance and Anti-Corruption (DVAC), 

Tamil Nadu. The DVAC filed charge- 
sheets against Meeran and his wife, Dr. 

Noor Jamecla, on October 7, 1998. 

Special Judge S. Sambandham con- 
sictcd each of them to three years’ rigor¬ 
ous imprisonment and a fine of 
Rs. 10,000. Meeran was found to have 
amassed the wealth between Februarv 
1992 and June 1996 when he was a Minister in the AIADMK 
Ciovernment headed by Jayalalitha. The DVAC found that 
Meeran had made Rs.33.72 lakhs. He was charged under 
Sections 13(2) read with 13(I)(e) of the Prevention of 
Corruption Act (PCA). His wife was charged under Section 
09 (punishment for abetment) of the Indian Penal Code and 
Sections 13(2) read with 13(l)(c) of the PCA. 

Meeran’s total wealth as on February 1,1992 was Rs.26,990. 
The value of property owned by him and his family members 


had shot up to Rs.43,56,343 by June 30, 1996. The ill-gotten 
wealth amounted to Rs.20.25 lakhs. 

In his 64-pagc order. Judge Sambandham rejected Mecran’s 
contention that he had earned the money through legal means 
and the defence argument that Rs.1.6 lakhs had been earned 
from coconut plantations and other crops grown on about 3.5 
acres, which was bought for Rs.70,000 
during the period in question. 

The Judge suspended the sentences 
till January 27, 2000 to enable them to 
go on appeal in the High Court. After 
the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (DMK) 
returned to power in 1996, 46 corrup¬ 
tion cases were filed against Jayalalitha, 
her former Ministers and bureaucrats. 
Three additional courts were set up in 
April 1997 to try these cases. Eight cases 
of corruption were filed by the DVAC 
and Crime Branch-Criminal Investigation Department (CB- 
CID) against Jayalalitha. 

This is the second corruption case in which a Special Court 
has delivered its verdict. In the first order on November 26, 
Special Judge V. Radhakrishnan acquitted E. Hariharane, for¬ 
mer Director of Fire Services, and Mohammed Ziauddin, an 
industrialist, of any wrong-doing in a case relating to the pur¬ 
chase of fire tenders by the Fire Services Department. I 

T.S. Subramanian 



Cracking the code of human life 

FTER a decade of preparation, scientists have for the first 
time decoded the information in a human chromosome, 
the unit in which the genetic information is stored. 

The achievement, significantly by a public consortium of 
university centres in Britain, the United States and Japan, is a 
milestone in the human genome project, an initiative started 
in 1990 with the goal of deciphering all of human DNA 
r (deoxyribonucleic acid) by 2005. 

The success in decoding the first chromosome, even though 
it is the second-smallest of the 23 pairs in every human cell, 
validates the approach chosen by the public consortium and 
bolsters the chance that it can complete the full human genome 
as planned. In the last 18 months the consortium’s strategy has 
been challenged by a private company, Celera Corporation of 
Rockville, Maryland, U.S., which says it can sequence the 
sjenome faster by a different method. 

“A new era has dawned - we have fulfilled the dreams of 
vlendel, Morgan, Watson and Crick, and Sanger, as we now 
have the essentially complete structure of the first human chro- 
nosome,” said Dr. Bruce Roe of the University of Oklahoma, 

' member of the decoding team. He was referring to the prin¬ 
cipal architects of today’s knowledge about genetics. 

Understanding the human genome is expected to yield vast 
medical benefits, because almost every disease has a genetic 
component. The central feature of each chromosome is an 
enormously long DNA molecule. The chromosome on which 
F-b: latest work was done is called Chromosome 22, which, 
small as it is, contains 43 million units of DNA, of which 
lesearchers have now decoded 33.5 million. Though there is 
rill much left to be done, the Chromosome 22 team believes 


that it has sequenced all regions of major interest to biomed¬ 
ical researchers - that is, the regions that contain the protein¬ 
making genes. 

The team working on Chromosome 22 also included sci¬ 
entists at Keio University in Japan and the University of 
Oklahoma. The team’s leader is Dr. Ian Dunham of the Sanger 
Centre, where the bulk of the sequence was completed. 

So far, the Dunham team has identified 545 genes - each 
of which is composed of thousands of chemical units - and 
altogether there are probably 1,000 or so genes strung out along 
the chromosome. 

If there is a pattern in the types of genes nature has cho¬ 
sen to store on Chromosome 22, it has escaped the researchers. 
The genes appear to be a random assortment, including a large 
set of genes involved in the immune system and more than 20 
genes that cause known human diseases when defective, such 
as DiGeorge and cat eye syndromes. In addition, one of the 
genes suspected of contributing to schizophrenia is believed to 
lie on Chromosome 22 but has not yet been identified. 

Besides the interest in specific genes, biologists can also see, 
for the first time, the full architecture of a human chromo¬ 
some. Their immediate reaction is, in some cases, pure awe at 
the daunting complexity of the structure and the distance yet 
to be travelled before its features are understood. 

Although the goal of the human genome project is to 
sequence every one of the three billion letters in human DNA, 
the sequence of Chromosome 22 is not yet complete. There 
are 11 gaps, all of known length and fiiirly short. These are 
mosdy regions that could not be cloned in bacteria, the stan¬ 
dard way of amplifying long segments of human DNA for fur¬ 
ther analysis. ■ 

New York Times Service 
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TCS Utilities solutions. Powering progress.! 

Nearly 20% of all power generated is lost in transmission. Can 
Information Technology empower the utilities industry to 
optimise its operations? At TCS we work hand-in-hand with the 
utilities industry to find answers beyond the obvious. Whether 
it is design, development and implementation of large new 
systems, web enabling of major existing systems, or creating 
scalable e-bllling solutions to process transactions from millions 
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